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JUST  PUBLISHED.  ROYAL  QUARTO. 

THE 

National  Builder, 

A  COMPLETE.  PRACTICAL,  PLAIN,  AND  VALUABLE  WORK  ON 

Constructive  Carpentry, 

SHOWING  THE  SIMPLEST  METHODS  OF  FINDING 
ALL  JOINTS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  FORMS. 

INCLUDING 

Splayed  Work,  Groined  Ceilings,  Fram¬ 
ing,  Roofing,  Domes,  Niches,  Raking 
and  Level  Mouldings,  Etc., 

EMBRACING 

STAIR-BUILDING  &  HAND-RAILING, 

WHICH  IS  TREATED  IN  aV  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  MANNER: 
TOGETHER  WITH 

Designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails, 

WITH  FULL  DETAILED  EXPLANATIONS,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
NOT  LESS  THAN 

Ninety-two  Plates,  with  One  Thousand  Figures 
Printed  in  Colors,  with  a  Glossary, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS, 
AND  STAIR-BUILDERS. 

By  JAMES  H.  MONCKTON, 

Author  of  "The  American  Stair-Builder.” 

Ill  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  has 
aimed  at  the  most  concise  possible  explanations. 
Carpenters  have  no  time  for  extensive  studies,  and 
therefore  require  a  careful  selection  of  what  to 
them  will  prove  of  the  highest  practical  utility, 
tlie  greatest  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the 
smallest  compass.  In  the  author’s  judgment,  no  one 
qualified  to  prepare  a  really  useful  book  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction  who  does  not  know  by 
actual  labor  and  experience  the  practical  needs  of 
those  whom  lie  seeks  to  instruct.  Many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  workman,  a  student,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  the  subjects  treated,  have  taught  tlie  author  what 
is  required,  and  also  tlie  best  manner  of  presenting 
each  ease  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  the  learner 
with  tlie  least  effort  and  time. 

To  impart  exceedingly  valuable  information  never 
•before  published,  knowing  by  experience  the  need 
of  a  complete  and  practical  book  on  Constructive 
Carpentry,  embracing  all  modern  improvements, 
is  tlie  principal  reason  that  induced  the  author  to 
undertake  this  work. 

Each  drawing  lias  been  made  and  every  word 
written  as  if  no  'other  work  of  the  kind  had  been 
.published,  and  yet  the  author  acknowledges,  to 
Mime  extent,  his  indebtedness,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  every  orUjihal  author  or  mechanic 
■Unit  has  preceded  him. 

Tlie  large  and  simple  reference  letters,  cast  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  work,  also  the  two  colors  of  ink 
used  in  the  accompanying  drawings — in  this  con¬ 
nection  unique — can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
•the  student. 

Without  asking  further  special  consideration  of 
the  value  aud  uses  of  the  remaining  contents,  and 
their  manner  of  presentation,  the  author  would 
sav  in  conclusion,  that  the  most  of  the  above  fea¬ 
tures  being  new,  aud  not  before  contained  in  any 
work  on  Carpentry,  and  many  of  them  of  very  great 
value,  the  whole  is  respectfully  submitted  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  the  hook  will  gain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  who  require  the  instruction  it  proffers. 

(Jmiorm  with  WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *12.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY. 

-*45  Broadway,  Ntw  i' 
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HOOSIER 

SCHOOL-  MASTER,. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


FIKE  AND  BRIMSTONE. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

More  than  one  "Yankee  school-marm”  now  laboring  in 
ttie  West  will  both  smile  and  weep  over  scenes  which  find 
their  counterpart  in  their  own  daily  experience.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  style  or  incident ;  indeed,  the  book 
should  he  many  times  larger  ere  Edward  Eggleston  laid 
aside  a  pen  which ‘had  told  hut  half  tlie' joys  or  trials  which 
await  a  Hoosier  school-master.  This  is  one  of  those  hooks 
that  will  live,  and  future  years- will  give  the  story  an  added 
charm  and  pathos,  and  its  author  undying  fame.— American 
Housewife. 

Tlie  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision  from  the 
first,  being  tlie  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook  with  tlie  young 
idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat  Creek,  where  the  twig 

was  early  bent  to  thrash  tlie  school-master . The  story 

is  very  well  told,  in  a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied 

points . Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction 

the  kind  of  life  he  has  represented,  and  we  imagine  that 
future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more  points.  Its 
traits  seem  to  he  all  here,  both  tlie  good  and  the  had  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his 
preface,  ttiat  the  story,  as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere 
more  popular  than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Creek. 
Hoopole  County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  flattered. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  has  turned 
his  back  to  the  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  needed  quite  as  much 
as  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less 
valuable  than  the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  thing,  lie  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people's  faces 
may  pump  in  vain  for  tears. — Golden  Aye,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  boy  in  this  region  (Southern  In-  , 
(liana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that  the  impres-  I 
sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social  peculiarities  remains 
to  this  day  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have  ■ 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life 
was  more  apparent.  The  characters  arc  clearly  drawn  ;  the 
conversation  is  natural;  the  whole  view  of  the  backwoods  j 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— JV.  Y.  Independent . 

PRICE.  POST-PAID.  . . . 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Youk. 


Not  a  denominational  organ,  but  a  first-class  religious  and 
iainily  weekly,  edited  by  Geo.  R.  Crooks.  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Abel  Stevens.  LL.D..  with  a  host  of  eminent  contributors. 
Conceded  to  be  the  foremost  of  Methodist  newspapers.  Al¬ 
ways  full  of  good  leading  for  Sunday  or  week-day.  Tlie 
children  bountifully  providedfor.  Something  for  everybody, 
whether  Methodists  or  not.  Beecher’s  Lecture-room  Talks, 
Articles  and  Sermons  by  Tplmage  and  others,  reported  for 
its  columns.  Only  *2.50  from  now  until  January  1,  1874.  A 
hue  picture  of  Wesley  and  28  Methodist  Bishops  given 
away  to  every  subscriber  for  1873.  (10  cts.  addi¬ 
tional  for  mailing  picture.)  Before  ordering  periodicals  for 
1878,  send  for  specimen  copy,  premium  and  club  lists. 
Agents  liberally  paid. 

Cl.  HiLSTED,  Publisher, 

114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  Beautiful  Annual,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining-Table  Decora¬ 
tions,  Window  Gardens,  etc.,  and  containing  a 
mass  of  information  invaluable  to  the  lover  of  flowers. 

- One  Hundred  and  Fifty  pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper. 

some  Five  Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored 

Plate  and  Chromo  Cover. - The  First  Edition 

of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  just  printed  in  English 
and  German,  and  ready  to  send  out.  Price,  25  cents  — 
less  than  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


$100  SAVED  IN  LEARNING 


THE  NONPAREIL  TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS 

✓K  including;  Key,  Sounder,  Battery,  Chemicals,  Wire,  also,  an 
JkK  ILLUSTRATED  UVSTRUCTIOiM  BOOK!  Get 
it  and  teach  yourself.  1000  sold  in  1 873.  .Send  for  Circular. 

(P.  o.  Box 6010.)  F.  L.  POPE  &  CO.,  194  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

Landscape  Gardeners 

Will  furnish  Plans  and  Drawings  in  this  line  nt  the  shortest 
notice.  Also  superintend  the  work  if  desired.  Best  ol 
reference  given. 

Address  MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

170  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Room  58. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


IjrPTUUE  CAN  BE  GREW 

"  without  suffering.  Elastic  Trusses  arc  superseding 
all  others.  Before  buying  Metal  Trusses  or  Supporters, 
send  for  a  descriptive  circular  to  the  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  683  Broadway,  New  York. 


made  in  an  hour  and  a  half  selling 
the  UNIVERSAL  VENTILATOR.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO., Worcester, Mass. 

Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 
CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and,  I’ninp'.iiet,  10J  page-. FREE. 

HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse ;  IIow  .to  Buy  a  Horse ;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse :  How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  IIow  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  .York. 


FOR  THE 


Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 


“Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man.”— Washington. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

WASHrmrroN  m,  d& 

VOLUME  THIRTY-TWO— FOB  THE  YEAR.  1873. 


NEW- YORK : 

PUBLISHED  BY  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 


245  BROADWAY. 
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The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Bees,  Cattle ,  Insects, 
Manures,  Ti'ees ,  Weeds,  etc.,  will 
be  found  indexed  under  these 
general  heads. 

A 

After-Birth,  Eating  the . 285 

“  Agricultural  Children,”  407— Col¬ 
lege  Funds,  206— Exhibition,  Bre¬ 
men,  488— Papers,  94— Platform, 
334. 

Agriculture,  European,  52— in  Hol¬ 
land,  410— Principles  in,  54. 
Agriculturist  in  Tasmania,  365- 
Value  of, 250— Writing  for,  285. 


Ammonia . 255 

Animal,  Right  Side  of  an . 287 


Animals  Cruelty  to,  206— Foxes,  256 
—  High  Feeding  Thorough-Bred, 
179— Jackass,  Poitou,  *416— Mink, 
287— Trapping,  *93— Woodchuck,  a 
Deformed,  *  133. 

Apple-blight,  326— Leaves,  Diseased, 
365— Seed  from  Pomace,  245- 
Trees,  Fungus  on, 88— Flowerless, 
45— Moss  on,  208— Why  do  they 
Suffer,  209. 

Apples  for  Illinois,  9— Long  Keep¬ 
ing,  86— Peaked  Sweeting,  ♦21- 
Trouble  with,  366. 

Arch  and  the  English  Laborers,  456 

Arithmetical,  167— Problem,  218. 


Artesian  Wells . 167 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem .  47 


Ashes  from  Spent  Tan-Bark,  168- 
Value  of  Peat,  249. 

Asparagus,  Bath,  344— Marketing, 
181— Notes  on,  262. 

Association,  Fish  Culturists’,  88— 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s,  288 
—North  Eastern  Bee-Keepers’,  49 
—Ohio  Dairymen’s,  5— Penn.Frult- 
Growers,  6— Poultry  Fanciers’,  6. 


“At  Rest^' . *..281 

B 

Bacon,  English  Breakfast .  47 

Barbarisms,  Modern . 138 

Ba  ley— and  Beets,  126— Soil  for,  249. 
Barn  Building,  439-Plan,  46,  88, 127. 

Barns . 131 

Basket,  Hanging . *..103 

Basket,  Paragon  Berry . *.  .163 


Beans,  6— and  Pod  for  Name,  43— 
and  Sunflowers,  5— Harvesting 
*296-329— Navy,  205— Plowing  for 
Navy,  127— without  Pork,  26. 

Bean-Stalk,  A  Prolific . 127 

Beds,  Feather,  426— Trundle,  346 

Beef  to  England . 405 

Bee  Notes, 49— Advice  to  Beginners, 
129—*  169—210—*  250-*  288  -  330  -  447  — 
Agassiz  Criticised,  369. 

Bees,  Drones  and  Swarming .  50 

Beet,  Lane’s  Sugar .  12 

Beet  Sugar . 471 

Beets,  Culture  of  Sugar .  50 

Bermuda.  Pasture  for,  7— Pleasant 
Words  from,  328. 

Berries,  China .  215 

Billion,  What  is  a .  123 

Birds,  313— and  Animals,  Stuffing, 
137-Bittern,  *253-BlackbIrd,  Red- 
Wing,  *253— Cedar,  *213— Mocking 
Bird,  *173— Sparrows,  English,  365. 
Blackberries,  Management  of,  *143 
Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Rost,  303 


Blood,  Utilizing . 127 

Bluo-Uum,  Australian  . 47 

Boarding  One’s  Self  of.  School...  125 

Bolt,  Lock-Nut . *..418 

Bolt  Nuisance . 809 

Bone  Dust . 4SS 

Eonc-Flour  and  Plaster .  8 

Bones,  Burning,  207— Eating,  4S9— 
Reducing,  285— Using,  206. 


Books,  American  Devon  Herd,  48- 
Birds,  Dr.  Coues’  Key  to  North 
American,  417— Bits  of  Talk,  283- 
Church  Architecture,  236— Homcc- 
opatlilc  Veterinary  Practice,  168— 
Hone  Record,  285— Jersey  Herd 
Register,  206— Landscape  Archi¬ 
tecture,  236— Money  In  the  Poul¬ 


try-Yard,  126— Mrs.  Beecher’s 
New,  266— Mystery  of  Metropol- 
isville,  127— Market  Gardening,  46 
—Our  Pears,  344— Painting  and 
Graining,  405— Physiology,  Four¬ 
teen  Weeks  in,  249— Report  of 
Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture, 
286— The  Perfect  Horse,  367— Win¬ 
dow  Gardening,  365  —  Under¬ 
ground  Treasures,  9. 

Boot-Rack,  A  Handy  . *..463 

Boring . 167 

Botany.  How  to  Commence . 125 

Botanical  Charts,  Henelow’s . 417 

Bouquets,  Button-hole . 304 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns. 

A  A  Friendly  Visitor,  *148— Ani¬ 

mals,  Some  Curious  Sea,  *227— 
“  A  Peep  at  the  Show,”  2C7— 
Attention,  the  Whole,  3C7— 
Aunt  Sue’s  Prizes.  1S7— Aunt 
Sue’s  Puzzle  Box,  27-67-107-147 
137  -  227  -  267  -  8C7  -  347  -  387  -  4C5 
B  —Bats,  About,  *423  —  Bird 

The  Early,  *387  —  Boys  anci 
Girls’  Prizes  for  1873,  67  — 
Boys  and  Girls,  To  the,  169- 
250-427  —A  Boy  who  Turned  Out 
D  Well,  28— Doctor's  Talks,  427- 

E  465— Eye, A  Blind  Spot  in  Your, 

F  387-Ferry,  A  Rope,  *308— Fish , 

G  Skatcs,*107— Grape  Gatherers’, 

H  383— Hunting  the  Hare,  227— 

1  Insects,  Something  about,  *347 

L  —Letters  from  Young  People, 

M  107— Locked  Out,  *108— Menag¬ 

erie,  Our,  *1S7  —  Menagerie 
Prizes, 187— Mysterious  Noises, 
N  348— No  Thoroughfare,  *308— 

O  Old  Nurse’s  Visit,  *28— Our 

P  Guessing  School,  *27— Paper 

Weaving,  *465— Prizes,  Award 
of,  427— Prizes,  Menagerie,  267- 
307— Prizes  for  Puzzles,  267 — - 
U  Rural  Strategy,  348-Sea  Shells, 

S  *317— Skeleton  Leaves,  307— 

T  The  Bridge  of  Safety,  *228— 

The  Doctor’s  Talk  about  a 
Candle,  *27  -  *67  -  *147  —  The 
Morning  Paper,  *480— Tying 
W  Grandpa’s  Slices,  *03— Wood¬ 

chuck  Trap,  *307. 

Bread,  How  we  Bake  our,  *225— 
Where  to  Set  to  Rise,  25. 
Breakfast,  Earning  his,  S65— What 
Shall  we  Have  for,  425 
Breeding  In-and-in,  87-438— Proper 
Age  for,  168. 

Broom-Corn  Culture . *..175 

Broo  n-Making  Machinery . 406 

Brooms,  Howthey  are  Made. .*..336 
Buckwheat  Bran,  209— Straw  for 
Feed,  405. 

Budding . *..251 

Buffalo,  Close  Time  for,  218— End 

of . *..453 

Buildings,  Board,  *217— Paint  for, 
328. 

Bulbs  In  House  Culture,  383— Late 
Planting  of,  461— Lilies,  Trouble 
with,  423— Vallota  purpurea,  423. 

Bureau  of  Statistics . 167 

Bushels  and  Gallons,  Estimating.437 
Bushel,  Size  of  a,  246— Standard,  166. 

Business,  One  Vieek’s . 105 

Butchers’  Offal . 415 

Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange,  405 
— Artificial,  457— How  much,  127- 
Keeping  in  Hot  Weather,  206- 
Making,  83  -Making  by  Power,  209 
—in  Jersey,  450— Manufactory,  A 
Suet,  415— Marvelous,  282— Poor,  19 
—Preparingfor  Market,  126— Puri¬ 
fying.  7— Rancid,  438— Small  Pack¬ 
ages  for,  203— Wliat  is  Said  of,  179 
White,  7— Worker,  *256. 

c 

Canada  Thistles,  294— How  to  Kill, 
247. 

Canna9 . 87 

Caponizing . 829 

Carbolic  Acid  for  Plcnro  -  Pneu¬ 
monia,  216 — Using  Crude,  51. 


Carbon-Paper . 

. 47 

Care.  Want  of . 

. 338 

Carriage  Step . 

. *463 

Carrot  Seed .  G 

Cart,  Farm,  *97— for  Irrigation,  *41G 

Castor  Beans . 176 

Catalogues  for  1873, 23— Ogden  Farm 
323— Received,  88-129-168— Vick’s, 
5. 

Cats  Killing  Chickens . 367 

Cattle,  414— Abortion  in,  170— A  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Portraits  of,  211— Ayrshire 
Cow,  Beacon  Belle,  *401-407— Bull, 
Chillingham,  51  —  Bulls,  Heads 
of  a  number  of  Thorough-bred, 
*201  — Jersey,  Correction,  7  — 
Calf,  Weak  Eyes  in  a,  1G7— Calves, 
Hog-Dressed,  *  132— Treatment  of, 
212— Condition  Powder  for,  205- 
Cows,  11— Abortion  Among,  251- 
Abortion  in,  248-332 — A  Good  Jer¬ 
sey,  457-At  Home,  J ersey,  171-Best 
Roots  for  Milch,  128— Buckwheat 
for,  32S— Carrots  for,  287— Cost  of 
Keeping,  83— Feed  for  Family,  4S9 
—Milch,  127— Feeding  Corn-meal 
to,  251— for  Draft  Purposes,  166— 
for  Milk  and  Butter,  445— Garget 
in,  166—  food  Jersey,  1G7— How  to 
Make  a  Good,  8— Jersey,  251— in 
England, 258— Linseed  Oil-cake  for, 
367  —  Manure-Eating,  ICS— Marks 
of  a  Jersey,  365— Potatoes  for,  249 
—Rye  for,  218— Teats,  Warts  on, 
249— Yield  of  Jersey,211— Diseases, 
Cure  for  Garget,  87— Garget,  209- 
Hollow  norn,  208 — Hoven,  97— Ho- 
ven,Curefor,206 — Hoven,  Remedy 
for  *13-237— Diseased  Teats,  400- 
Dutch,  411  —  or  Holstein,  11  — 
Duchess  Sale,  Great  Campbell,  398 
—Durham,  Color  of,  438— Exporta¬ 
tion  of,  431— Food,  Taylor’s,  168- 
Guernsey  at  Ilomc,  449— for  Beef, 
Jersey,  173— West  Pennsylvania, 
83— Heifers,  Duchess,  446— Heifers, 
When?  should  have  Calves,  258- 
Cows,  Holding  up  the  Milk,  445- 
in  Europe, 52— Inflammation  of  the 
Udder,  209- Jersey  and  Alderney, 
438  — Jerseys  and  Ayrsliires  in 
Texas,  245— Jersey  in  Jersey,  449 
—Jersey  Calves,  292— Stock,  405- 
Market  for  1872,  59— Molasses,  9— 
Mr.  Robeson’s  Herd  of,  212-292— 
Ox,  Smithfield  Prize, *94— Prices  of 
Jersey,  212— Profit  from  Dairy,  58- 
Protection  for,  433— Rape  for,  49- 
Scale  of  Points  for,  18— Shorthorn 
Convention,  10  — Shorthorns  for 

iMUTerff 

327— Stock,  Advice  as  to,  362— Sup¬ 
ply,  299— Swiss,  136— Switching  the 
Tail,  438— Trade,  Texas,  439— Tu¬ 
mor  on  the  Jaws  of,  438— Turning 
the  Yoke,  *451— upon  the  Roads, 
446— Value  of  Holstein,  87— West 
Highland,  133— When  to  Water,  248 
—Winter  Management  of,  59. 
Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants,  How  to 
Raise,  103. 

Cellar,  Damp,  437— A  Dry,  127— A 
Wet,  7. 

Cement  for  Drain  Tiles,  87— Pipes, 
Hydraulic,  207. 

Cesspool,  How  to  Empty . 247 

Chaff,  Value  of .  13 

Cheese,  Auvergne,  *376— Dutch,  411 
—Factories,  Engines  in^  827— in 
Iowa,  239— in  Kansas,  47-246— Milk 
to  a  Pound  of,  S69— Neufchatel,419. 
Chestnuts,  California,  9-in  Iowa,  9. 

Children . 143 

Children's  Work . ...386-163 

Chilliness,  Bewaro  of . 206 

Chimney  Building . 471 

Chimneys,  Decay  of . 288-865 

Chimneys,  Sweep.ng . *..219 

China  Berries,  439— Mending  Bro¬ 
ken,  145. 

Christmas  Toys . 464 

Churn,  Best,  406— Bullard’s... *..296 
Churning,  Quick,  87  —  The  New 
Milk,  209. 

Cider,  Boiling .  9 

Cistern,  A  Leaky.  7— Filter,  6— How 
to  Construct,  127— or  Water  Hogs¬ 
head,  145. 

Civil  Engineer,  Wants  to  be  a. .  .207 


Clay,  Mixing  with  Sandy  Soils.. .  88 

Clod-Crusher,  Log . *..296 

Closets . 34G 

Clothes-Horse,  Convenient. . .*. .385 
Clover,  Alslke,  166-219  —  Timothy 
with  Mustard,  14— Hay  or  Rye  and 
Oats,  126— Weight  of,  329— in  Ala¬ 
bama,  286— Machine-cut,  208— Ma¬ 
nuring,  127— Pasturing  or  Plowing 
Under,  328 — Plowing  Under,  S7- 
209— Seed,  Sowing,  7— Sod  for 
Wheat,  329. 

Coal  and  Wood  Boxes,  *  65 — Ashes, 
Value  of,  216— Scuttle  for  Base- 
Burning  Stoves,  *  65. 

Coat-Collars,  Cleaning . 426 

Coffee,  Bermuda . 163 

Cog-Wheels,  Grease  for. . . : .  7 

College,  Alabama  State  Agri’l,  366— 
Veterinary,  471. 

Colleges,  Agricultural,  246— An  Ex¬ 
ample  for  Agricultural,  S35. 

Colorado,  Mountain  Home  in _ 374 

Compost  Heaps,  23— in  Hot  Wea¬ 
ther,  186. 

Complimentary .  47 

Composting . 213 

Concrete  Building,  405— Houses,  43- 
-437— Walls,  167. 

Cones  of  Spruce  Pine .  43 

Conservatory  in  Tasmania .  23 

Cooking,  Economy  in,  426— Food 
for  Stock,  *  16— Stoves,  463. 

Co-operation .  9 

Co-operative  Store . 367 

Corn,  872-415 — and  Clover  on  Peat,  6 
-and  Hay,  366-and  Oil  Cake, Value 
of,  446— Best  Fertilizer  for,  207- 
Compost  for,  327— Cooking  Shell¬ 
ed,  414  —  Crib,  Rat-proof,  446  — 
Crib,  Support  for,  *  S35— Crop,  15 
—Drill,  Hand,  129  —  Drilling  in 
Straight  Rows,  49— Early  Sweet, 
343 — Ears,  Mill  for  Crushing,  487— 
Feeding,  123— Fodder,  87-207— Cur¬ 
ing,  174— Sowed,  168— Stacking,  * 
377— for  Soiling,  288 — How  Many 
Rows,  128— Husks,  Weight  of,  829 
—Late,  207  — Manure  for,  207  — 
Marker,  Simple,  *  93  — Meal  or 
Bran  for  Milcli  Cows,  437  — 120 
Bushels  per  Acre,  166— on  Muck 
Land,  207— Planters,  88— Planting, 
*  139— Plowing  for,  128— Seed,  5— 
Stalks,  88  — Suckering,  219— Tur¬ 
nips  amongst,  249— White  and  Yel¬ 
low,  323— Why  they  Burn,  206. 

TJorrection . 8G5 

.Cottage,  A  Laborer’s,  *  252— Design 
w  for  a  Gothic,  *  13. 

•cotton,  New  Variety  of,  50— Seed 
for  Manure,  219— Using,  7. 
Cow-Milker,  37— Peas,  Cultivation 
of,  1G6— Southern,  355. 
Cranberries,  49— and  Crawfish,  62- 
Onions,  88. 

Cranberry  Crop,  Enemies  of  the, 
422— Culture,  Requisites  of,  882— 
Planting,  Blunders  in,  400. 

Cream,  Proportion  to  Milk . 339 

Crop,  What  is  the  Best . 259 

Crops.  372— Oil-producing,  259— on 
Swamp  Land,  SC7— Talk  about,  331 
—that  Require  Rich  Land,  59. 

Crow-Trap,  A  Living . *..293 

Cucumber,  A  Melon . 406 


Dairy  and  Ice-House,  *453— Build¬ 
ing  a,  366 — How  to  Heat  a,  *297 — 
Matters,  49 — Mr.  Mackie’s,  11 — Mr. 
Robeson’s,  331— Prospects  for  a,  8— 
Questions,  473. 

Dams,  Building . *..215 

Dccalcomanie . 216 

tleep  Cans.  292-4S8— for  Milk,  2S7— 
System,  171-8S1-S67. 

Ditching . 15 

Doctor  Voelcker .  91 

Doctrine,  the  Right .  8 

Dog  Laws  in  Ohio.  49— Tim  Bunker 
on,  93— Killing  Fleas  on  a,  439— St. 
Vitus’  Dance  in,  168. 

Dogs,  9— Mange  in,  208— Skin  Dis¬ 
eases  in,  246. 

Door  for  Pig-Pen,  Swinging . 208 

Double-Tree.  Flexible . 709 

Drains  in  Level  Land,  407— What 
are  the  Cheapest,  6. 


Draining,  47-248-372-438— Need  for,  8 


—Quicksands,  173. 

Dress  Reform  Movement . . .  345 

E 

Ear-Protectors .  66 

Earth-Closet  Manure  and  Potato 
Disease,  18— Worms  in  Pots,  SS. 

Eating,  Rest  before . 266 

Economy . 52 

Editor,  An  Enraged . 165 

Egg-Plants  in  England . ,  9 

Elk . 88 

Emasculation .  8 

Encouragement . 209 

Epizootic . 167 

Evenings  at  Home,  Winter .  25 

Evergreens,  Retinispora  Pisifera 
aurea,  302. 

Excursion . . 285 

Express  Co.,  North  Allantic .  8 

Exposure,  Difference  in . 223 

Eye-Stones .  48 


F 

Fair,  American  Institute,  406— List, 
354-898  —  Ground,  Plan  of,  *298— 
Nebraska  State,  409  —  New  Eng¬ 
land,  367— New  York  State,  409- 
Western  New  York,  409. 

Fairs,  285— as  Educational  Institu¬ 
tions,  405. 

Fallowing,  12— Summer,  452. 

Fan,  Feather . *..103 

Farm  Buildings,  411  —  From  the 
Bench  to  the,  406— for  Premiums, 
445--Labor,  93 — Moreton,  339— Mr. 
Sluis’s,  410  — Size  of  a  Good,  366 
— Work,  55. 

Farmers  and  Railroads,  169— Better 
Education  of,  19— Club,  45— Club 
in  Cal.,  9— Co-operation  among, 
230— Declaration  of  Independence, 
2S8— Frauds  on,  247— Hard  Times 
for,  14— Hiring  Help  in  Cities,  19- 
How  they  are  Swindled,  333  — 
Movement,  355— Poor,  292— Social 
Position  of,  131— Wives,  385. 

Farming  and  Farmers,  54  —  and 
Hunting,  246— Commencing,  328— 
Disgusted  with,  89— English  Prize, 
379— Good  and  Poor, 294— High,  94- 
334— How  to  Learn,  58-128— in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  208  —  Guernsey,  450  — 
Conn.,  Special,  128  —  Iowa,  54- 
West  Va„  438— Wes  tern,  290— With¬ 
out  Hard  Work,  49. 

Feed-Box,  A  Portable . *..217 

Feed,  Cooking  and  Crushing,  446— 
Cm  ting,  7— Steaming,  207. 

Fence  against  Dogs,  287— An  Orig¬ 
inal,  126  —  Another,  7  — Movable 
Wire, *90— New  Flood,  *172— Posts, 
445’—  Driving,  *136  — Everlasting, 
209— Preparing,  6— Wire,  167. 


Ferns,  Evergreen,  Native .  *..  63 

Fertilizers . 92 

“Fighting the  Fire.” . *..300 

Filter,  Rain-water . *..257 

Financial  Panic . 453 


Fire  Engine  and  Hose-Carriage, 
Combined,  *  17. 

Fish-Culture,  49— Oil  and  Scrap, 
Business,  139— Spanish  Mackerel,  * 
293— Taking  Salmon  Spawn,  50— 


Trout,  Feeding  Young,  178— White 
F:sh  and  Otsego  Shad,  Si. 

Fishery,  Sardine . *..213 

Fishing,  Blue . *.  .259 

Fistula .  8 

Flax,  Cultivating,  17S— Wild,  438. 
Floral  Guide,  Vick’s . 326 


Flower-Garden  and  Lawn,  Jan.,  4; 
Feb.,  44;  March,  34;  April,  124; 
May,  163;  June,  204  5.  July,  2t3; 
Aug.,  283;  Sept.,  323;  Oct.,  804; 
Nov.,  404  1  Dec.,  443. 

Flowers.  Amsonia,  *  311 — Carolina 
Jessamine,  *  144—  Double  Carolina 
Jessamine.  208— Double  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  263— for  Cutting,  183— Gol¬ 
den-Spurred  Columbine,-*  341— 
Globe,  *  304— Lilittm  nuratum,  a 
Double,386 — New  Japanese  Cocks¬ 
comb,  *  21— Wake-Robin,  *  224. 
Fcdder-makintr,  Sour,  *370— Method 
of  Preserving,  378— Steaming,  209. 
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Foliage,  Spring,  .262— Variegated, 
343, 

Food,  Consumption  of,  2JB— Steam¬ 
ing.  249— Undigested,  32S— Va.ue 
orExtra,  $gt 

“  For  Information  . 24.r 

Freight . *1; 

French  Correspondence ... .  .Ui 
Fresco  for  Walls  and  Ceilings....  8 

Frost-Work  on  ( i lass. .  '«> 

Fruit-Garden,  Jmii.,3;  F eo.,  4o  ? 
March.  81;  April,  123;  May,  0.  ; 
June,  203  ;  duly,  243;  Align  283; 
Sept.,  323  ;  Oct.,  303;  Nov.,  40o; 
Dec.,  44b.  ., , . 

Fmi,  Barreling,  Press  for,  »>M  - 
Cracking  by  Rain,  381—  Drier, 
American,  *  89— in  Nebraska,  62- 
Trees,  Inducing  to  Bear,  103. 
Fruits— Apple,  Baldwin,  Origin  of, 
142— Murlburt,  *  102— Russian  Crab, 
167— Shocklev,  *  62—  Pencil,  Thur- 
ber  *  421-445— Peaches  here  and 
in  England,  143— New  or  Little 
Known,  141 — Pear,  Clapp's  Favor¬ 
ite,  423— Souvenir  du  Congres,  * 
462— Winter  Nelis,  *183— Propagat¬ 
ing  Stone,  103. 

Furs,  Dressing . 247 

G 

Garden  Flans,  263 — Vegetable  — 302 
Gardeners,  a  Hint  to  Young,  *  169- 
Secrets,  22. 

Gardening,  Examples  in  Cottage, 
421— Market,  365— Window,  383. 

Garlic,  Wild . 209 

Gate,  Automatic,  128— Improved 
Farm.  *  217— Self-opening,  245. 

Gates,  Patent . 236 

Gearing,  Wooden . *..13! 

Getting  Ont  of  Doors . . . 146 

Globule,  What  is  a  ? . 219 

Go  its,  Cashmere .  . 4T 

Going  'Vest . . 2S8 

Good  Advice . S6 

Gophers,  How  to  Kill . 167 

Grafting . 250-302 

Grain-bags,  Hiring,  247— Farming  at 
the  East,  Decline  of.  318— Harvest¬ 
er  that  Binds,  329— Transportation, 
of,  *  411. 

Grape,  Concord,  Going  Back,  423- 
Crop  in  Missouri,  288— Cuttings, 
22— tor  Missouri,  445— Summer 
Pruning  of  the,  246 — Vines,  22-183- 
223— Injured,  47— Pruning,  460— 
Punctured  by  Insects,  246— Rose- 
Bugs  on,  246. 

Grass  and  Clover,  Sowing  with  Fall, 
246— Bad  Catch  for,  361— Bermuda, 
88— Bouquet,  5— Broom-Sedge,  4< 
—Fertilizer  for,  445—  for  an  Or¬ 
chard,  j8i— for  a  Pasture,  439— for 
a  Shelter  Grove,  47  —for  Nane, 
283-407—  for  Wood-Land,  216— Har¬ 
rowing  Young.  128— Land,  Top- 
Dressing,  13.)— Orchard,  445— or 
Millet,  Hungarian.  293— Seftdffi'g  lit 
Spring.  66 — Seeds.  439 — Seed, Sow¬ 
ing.  249— Timothy,  374— Timothy 
SKed  for  an  Acre,  471. 

Grease  upon  Floors . 386 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 
Jan.,  4  :  Fell.,  44  ;  March, 84 ;  April, 
124;  May,  164;  June,  204 ;  Jnlv, 
244;  Ang.,  284;  Sept.,  324  ;  Oet., 
364  ;  Nov.,  404  ;  Dec.,  443. 
Greenhouse,  Building  a,  423— Con¬ 
struction,  49— Queries,  126. 

Grottoes .  7 

Grounds  and  Greenhouses  of  Geo. 
Such,  460. 

Grubs . 88 

Guano  as  Sold  in  New  York,  93- 
Fish,  126—  Frauds  in,  329— How  to 
Apply,  328— Peruvian,  167 — Pure, 
407. 

Gypsum  Mills . 285 

H 

Hard  Times . 127 

Harrowing . 106 

Harvest  Home . 327 

Hay,  Best  Clover  for,  126— Mow,  Con¬ 
tents  of,  471— or  Corn,  206— Crop, 
374— Red-top  for,  165— Size  of 
Ton  of,  288— Straw  aud  Corn,  Nu¬ 
tritive  Value  of,  254— TTnloader, 
329—  Without  Barn-Yard  Manure, 
166. 

Hedge-rows,  Preparing  for  .  .295 

Herd  Law  inKan3as,207— Law,  no,  9 

Homesteading .  6 

Homesteads  in  N.  Western  Iowa  7 
Home  Topics,  25-65-105-145-186-225- 
265-305-315-385-425-163. 

Hoop-Skirts,  346— Hoop-Skirts,  Use 
for,  *  255. 

Horse— Fork.  Use  of,  *  176— A 

Choked,  127— Anti-balling  Pads 
for,  415— Big  Head  in,  327  -Bruised 
Shoulder  in,  205— Colt,  Time  to 
Break,  205— Cough  in  a,  866 — Cure 
for  Cribbing,  445  — Disease,  An¬ 
other,  219 -Bog  Spavin,  167— Calk¬ 
ed  Foot,  33— Chronic  Founder,  209 
—Knuckles,  6— Nasal  Gleet,  367- 
Spavin,  6  Tar  Fever,  6— Distenr- 

fer,  7— Epidemic,  15— George  M. 

atehen,  217— How  to  Set  a  Broken 
Leg  in  a,  173 —  Ill-Conditioned,  439 
— Indiges :  Ion  in  a,  827 -Lolling  t  lie 
Tongue,  47— LoosenesB  of  Bowels, 
128— Mare,  A  Kicking,  471— Mor¬ 
gan,  *  92— Percheron,  58-286 -Po¬ 
nies,  Importation  of  Shetland,  445 
—Powers, 207— Shoe,  Goodenough, 
406— Shoeing,  Pernicious  Teach* 
ing  in,  99— Snake-bitten,  To  Cure 
a,  218— Stallion,  “Fearful,”  *  GO— 
Stiile,  Lameness  in,  471— Thumps 
in,  248— Tumor  on  the  Elbow  of,  415 
—To  Remove  Tumors  from  a,  217 
—Unhealed  Wound  in  a,  167- with 
Sore  Shoulder,  2(5— Worms  in  a, 
327  —  Bots  in,  299  -  Breds,  Pro¬ 
geny  of  Half,  367 — Colt,  A  Jump¬ 
ing,  -105 — Feeding  a  Yearling,  ]67— 
Wolf  Teeth.in,  437 -Colts,  Freak¬ 
ing,  #  336— Castrating,  318— Diarr¬ 
hoea  in  a,  866—  Colt,  Feed  for  a 


Spring,  471— Management  of,  168- 
Spring  or  Fall,  287  —  Working 
Youug,  88— Cost  of  .Feeding,  87— 
Cribbing,  166  —  Diseases  —  Bog- 
Spavin,  249  -  Catarrh,  47  — Farcy 
and  Catarrh,  367— Founder,  Cure 
for,  327— in  Feet  and  Legs,  *  53— 
Lampas  in,  828  —  Ringbone,  438— 
Scratches,  86— Staggers,  47—  The 
Morgans,  438— Do  Bots  Kill  ?  127— 
Doctoring,  46— Feet,  Corns  in,  246 
—How  much  do  they  Sleep,  88— in 
Peuu.,  Percheron,  88— Interfering, 
208— Mare,  Food  for  Brood,  46- 
Mares,  Flax  for,  206  -Oats  or  Corn 
for,  287— Rheumatism  in,  205- 
Scales  of  Points  for,  328— Slobber¬ 
ing,  405— To  Cause  a  Growth  of 
White  Hair  iu,  329— Washing  of 
the  Frog  in,  209. 

Horticultural  Items,  Foreign  — 143 
Household  Department,  25-65-105- 
145-185  •225-265-305-345-385-425-465. 

Housekeeping . 265 

House  Plan . 5-167 

Houses,  How  to  Move . *..417 

Humbugs,  Sundry,  5-15-85-125-165- 
205-213-285-325-398-405-445. 

S 

lee— Accidents  oil  the,  *100— House, 
47— Company,  39— Packing  for.  407. 
Immigrants— Advice  to,  207— Open¬ 
ing  for,  446. 

Implements,  103  — Harrow,  Chain, 
*12— Harrow,  Thomas,  248— Ga.ig- 
Plows,  9  —  Petroleum  for,  253— 
Weeding  Hook,  *103. 

Indian  Tan . 167 

Indigestion . 1:27 

Insecticide . 313 

Insects— Bark-  Louse,  Harris's,  222- 
Bed  Bugs,  416— Beetle,  Peach-Bor¬ 
ing,  8— Cabbage  Butterfly,  223— 
Caterpillars,  Burning,  360— Cod¬ 
ling-Moth,  142  —  Codling-Motli, 
Wier’s  Trap,  *184— Colorado  Pota¬ 
to  Beetle,  326  —  Curcnlio,  Corn 
Meal  and,  341  —  Fertilization  of 
Yuccas  by.  *223— From  Georgia, 
208— Destroying,  203— Lice,  to  De¬ 
stroy,  137— Mealy  Bugs,  Alcohol 
for,  423  —  Paris-Green  for,  343— 
Printers'  Ink  for  Canlter-worms, 
63  —  Stable-Fiy.  Stinging,  328  — 
Striped  Bugs.  '208— Tent  Caterpil¬ 
lars,  Powder  lor.  167— Turnip-Flea, 
Lime  for,  328 — Wire-Worms,  7. 

Inventors,  Of  Interest  to . 329 

Irrigation— Distributing  Manure  by, 
*838— in  Italy,  59— Mole  Plow  for, 
207— Plan  for,  328— Salt  Water  for, 
415— Some  Methods  of,  *455. 

K 

Kansas  —  Relative  to,  209  —  Rooks 
Co.,  9. 

K  ttlc,  How  lo  Clean  a  very  Greasy, 
66. 

Kilometer .  208 

Kitchen  Garden— Jan.,  3 ;  Fob.,  41; 
March,  84;  April,  123;  May,  163; 
June,  203;  July,  213;  \ug.,  283; 
Sept.,  323;  Oct.,  303;  Nov.,  403; 
Doc.  113. 

Knife, ’a  Boiled . . *..185 

Knot,  A  Bowline . *..337 

“  Kyanizing  ”  Plant-Labels . 382 

L 

Labor,  49-252-372— Farm,  366— Ques¬ 
tion,  S7-212. 

Lactometer,  Tulles  for . 329 

Lamps  aud  Illumination _  *..145 

Lands  at  the  West,  New,  330 — In  the 
Eastern  States,  128— Measurer,  *219 
—Reclaiming  from  the  Sea,  410 — 
Value  of,  52. 

Lard,  Sweet. .  9 

Lawns  and  Lawn-Mowers . 129 

Lead  Pipe . 248 

Leaves,  Variegated . 168 

Letters,  Anonymous . 3G5 

Lettuce,  Forcing  in Greeuhouses.183 
Libel  Case,  English  Agricultural.  50 

Life  Insurance  at  the  West . 326 

Lime,  208— and  Manure,  47-108— Mix¬ 
ing,'—  Earning,  327— Gas,  7— Speut, 
9— with  Wheat,,  327. 

Limestone,  Value  of  Decomposed, 
439. 

Locate,  Where  to .  87 

Lounge,  Home-made  Extension.*105 

Lumber,  Osage  Orange  for . 422 

Lupin  and  Lucern,  White . 328 


Machines— Apple  Corel-  aud  Siicer, 
285— Churn,  A  Boy’s,  45 — For  Cider 
Mill,  Thrashing,  7— Corn-Husking, 
8— Ditching,  7— Hay-Press,  Hand, 
46 — Milking,  446— Potato  Digger, 
471— Thrashing,  285— Washing,  48. 

Magnolia . 49 

Mangels,  How  to  Raise . 206 

Mangcl-wnrzels.  Crop  of. .  14 

Manufactories  in  a  Farming  Dis¬ 
trict,  255. 

Manure,  91-133-214 — A  Cord  of,  249— 
Animal.  167  —  Artificial,  50-287 — 
Baling  Stable,  166— Barn-Yard  vs. 
Ammonia  Salts,  328— Beef-Scraps 
for,  9— Care  of  in  Winter,  19— 
CheapWav  to  Make,  129— Distillery 
Pig.  128— Drawing,  249— Drawing 
in  Winter.  471— Earth-Closet,  216— 
For  Beans,  208  —  For  Garden, 
Green,  20S— Heap.  Covered,  6— 
Liquid.  327-Making.  249-Manag¬ 
ing,  267-337— On  a  Garden,  Hen, 
327  — On  C’ay  Pod,  170  —  Oyster 
Shells  for.  285 — Piling.  471— Plow¬ 
ing  Under  Rye  for,  247 — Preserv¬ 
ing  with  Earth,  3*7— Question.  132 
—Salt  as  a,  488— Spreading.  128- 
Tanks,  323  — To  a.  Ton  of  Hav, 
Qn*ot1tv  of,  129 — To  One  Acre,  SJ 
—What  is  a  Ton  of,  207 -Whs  t  to 
do  with.  207 — Who  Owns,  446— Will 
it  Pay  to  Draw  Seven  Miles,  207. 


Manuring,  Green,  167-209— Land,  174 
—Salt  Meadows,  24)6. 
Market-Farming,  Localities  for,  102 
—Gardening,  7— Garden,  Renting 
a,  9— Questions,  407. 

Market  Report,  Jan..  4;  Feb.,  44 
March,  84 ;  April,  124 ;  May,  164 
June,  204;  July,  244;  Aug.,  284 
Sept.,  324-,  Oct.,  364;  Nov.,  404 
Dec.,  44-4. 

Marl . 438 

Marshes,  Reclaiming  Salt . 377 

Meadow,  Seeding  a . 126 

Meadows,  Improving  Mossy,  407- 
Rooting  in,  129. 

Meal,  Methods  of  Feeding . 327 

Meals  a  Day  in  Winter,  Two . 25 

Meat,  To  Keep  Fresh  in  Winter..  66 

Mennonites . 367 

Milk,  Bitter.  126— Cellar,  *257— Con¬ 
densed,  49— Coolers,  88— Cooling, 
367— Dishes,  Washing,  346— Falling 
off  in,  329— Farming,  127— Fever, 
Puerperal  or,  437— for  Babes,  65- 
How  Long  to,  212— How  to  Keep 
Sweet,  437— in  Jersey,  450— Keeping 
Sweet  in  Summer,  246— Loss  of, 
218— pail  Holder,  *259-Pails,  166- 
Pans,  New  Style  of,  136 — Price  in 
the  South,  128 -Purifying,  327- 
Trough,  WTater  in  a,  248—' Typhoid 
Fever  from,  449— Worms  in,  128. 

Milking  Machines . 209 

Mill,  Corn  and  Feed . 327 

Mills,  Farm .  8 

Minerals,  Luminous . 2'8 

Minnesota  Colonv . 12,9 

Money  cr  Skill,  Which  ? . .423 

Mortar,  Materials  for . 167 

Mosquito  Guards . 266 

Moths . 2-5 

Moving  Eee . *.  .161 

Mower  and  Reaper  at  Vienna, 
Buckeye,  365. 

Mulberries . 63 

Mulch,  Sawdust  for  a  . 246 

Mule,  About  the,  287— Poitou,  *333. 
Mules,  Breeding,  6— Diseases,  Lam¬ 
pas,  126— Do  they  Breed?  209. 

Mummy  Wheat . 48 

Mustard,  White . 87 

N 

Neighborly  Kindness .  66 

Night-Soil,  Utilizing .  47 

Nitrogen . 452 

Not"s  from  the  Pines,  22-102-222-262 
-302-342-423. 

Nurseries,  Mount  Hope . 125 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  etc .  48 


Oatmeal  in  Drink . 419 

Oats  aud  Corn,  (  hopped,  168— and 
Peas,  374-407— for  Butter,  86. 
Obituary,  Collins,  Abel  C.,  326— Dr. 
Torrcy,  *139— Downer,  J.  S.,  129 — 
Durand,  Elias,  S65— Y  east,  Samuel, 
129— Horace  Greeley,  1  —  Luther 
Tucker,  89  — Rev.  J.  Knox,  10— 
Shjitlefl,  Dr.  S.  G.,  129. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  35, 11 ;  No. 
36,  52 :  No.  37,  91 ;  No.  38,  131  ;  No. 
89,  470;  No. 40, 211;  No.  41, 231;  No. 
42.  202  ;  No.  43, 331 ;  No.  44, 371  ;  No. 
45,  410  ;  No.  46,  4-19. 

Oil-Cake .  45 

One’s  Let  in  Life . 105 

Orchard,  48— and  Nursery,  Jan.,  33 
Feb.,  43:  March,  83; 'April,  122 
May,  133;  June,  203;  .July,  210 
Aug.,  203;  Sept.,  S23 ;  Oet.,  308 
Nov.,  403  :  De".,  413 — Land  for  an, 
<139— Seeding  an .  126. 

Orchards,  135— Flowing,  328. 

Oregon,  Inquiries  from . 128 

Organ,  Mason  and  Hamlin . 445 

Csagc  Orange .  8 

Our  Basket . 405 

Ox-Bow,  Key  for,  *456— Yoke,  How 
t,o  Make,  *56. 


Pail,  Home-Made  Barn . *...216 

“  Pails,  Orange  Co.” . 207 

Paint  after  fly-time,  Washing,  424— 
American  Rubber,  168. 

Painting  in  Winter .  4G 

Paper  Stock,  407— Which,  26. 

Paris  Green  on  Trees . 437 

Parsnips,  Stringy .  47 

Pastures,  Permanent . 135 

Patent  Agency,  Agriculturist.. .  .406 
Patents,  Disposing  of,  209— Farmers 
and,  137. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry... 289-329-4S9 
Peach  Orchard,  49— Variation  in  a, 
2S5. 

Pea-Meal,  127— Straw  for  Fodder, 
51— Is  it  Injurious,  207. 

Peas,  468-Buggy,  366— Early,  168— 
for  Texas,  104— Harvesting,  306- 
in  Southern  Illinois,  126. 

Pearl-Fishing  in  Vermont _ *.  .179 

Peat  Swamp,  How  to  Manage.. .  125 
Perennials,  Hardy  Herbaceous.  .348 
Periodicals  —  American  Bee- Jour¬ 
nal.  49— Bee-keeper’s  Magazine, 
8 — German  Agriculturist,  5—  r.e 
Cultivateur,  326 — Old  and  New,  5— 
Practical  Magazine,  86  —  Prairie 
Farmer,  215—“  The  Rural  Sun,”  9. 

Petroleum,  Crude . 405 

Pickles,  250— Cucumber,  4S7. 

Pig-Pen,  Door  for . *..  97 

Pipe,  Cement,  7— Cost  of  Iron  and 
Lead,  827— Galvanized  Iron,  168- 
206— Non-Poiscnons,  416. 

Pipes,  Sewage,  328— Water,  366. 

Pisciculture .  6 

Pisciculturists .  87 

Plans  for  Farm  Work .  14 

Plants— AbntUon  Thompson!,  314 
—Apple  of  Sodom,  245  —  BroOm- 
PaTms,  *  301— P.nckwheat,  Climb¬ 
ing,  *  268— by  Mail,  285— Cactus  in 
Sifting-Booms,  285— Calla,  a  va- 
tive,  *  181— Canna.  Double,  423— 
Carnation  e  and  .Pinks,  Propaga¬ 
tion  of,  142— Ceioeia  HuMomi,423 


—Century,  423  —  Centaury,  Salt- 
Marsh,  *381— Chicltwecd,  Mouse-  j 
ear,  *  421  —  Cockscombs,  423  — 
Cockscomb,  New  Variegated.  *104 
—Columbines,  263— Coral  Berry, 

*  24— Cyclamen,  Culture  of  Per¬ 
sian,  126— for  Name,  826— Gerardi- 
as,  128— Ginseng,  *  181  —  Golden- 
Rod,  Ornamental,  *  462  —  Great 
Sale  of,  326— Greek  Valerian,  381- 
House,  108— Ipecacuanha,  Propa¬ 
gating,  344— Japan  Creeper,  *  383 
—Morning  -  Glory,  Golden,  366— 
New  Zealand  Flax,  *  01— Orchis, 
Showy,  *  221— Ornamental  Capsi¬ 
cums,  *  61— Pelargonium,  Double 
White,  329  — Phloxes.  Perennial, 
312  —  Plantains  in  Lawns,  305  — 
Polnsettia,  *  344— Postage  on,  -406- 
Protectors,  *  113— Rose's,  A  Lady’s 
Experience  with, 182— Roses,  Kinds 
to  Plant, 62—  Snakeroot,  Virginian, 

*  221— Some  Water,  *  261— Star  of 
Bethlehem.  *  -121  —  Star  Thistle, 
New  American,  423— Support  for 
Pot,  63— The  Fountain,  423— The 
“Laughing,”  366— Twin  Flower, 

*  224— Two  New  Bedding,  *  101— 
Variegated,  383— Water-Brush  for, 

*  423— Wild  Onion  or  Garlic.  287. 
Plaster,  254— in  Stable,  248— Mill  for 

Grinding,  *  386— on  Spring  Crops, 
167— on  Potatoes,  128— Use  of  Old, 
366— Will  it  Fix  Ammonia,  48. 
Plow,  Best  Potato,  128— Deep,  Shall 
we,  367— Mole,  248. 

Plows,  Double  Furrow, 287— Swivel, 
160-407. 

Plowing,  Fnglisb,  131— Fall,  15— in 
Winter,  46— Subsoiling  and  Deep, 
205. 

Pollen,  Vitality  of . 313 

Pop-Corn  rt  Dessert . 426 

Portaits— Joseph  Arch . .  .*.  .370 

Potash,  88-247— as  a  Fertilizer,  167— 
on  Sandy  Soils,  207— Weight  of  a 
Barrel  of,  £6. 

Potato,  Compton’s  Surprise,  168- 
Sweet,  128. 

Potatoes,  168— Early  Rose  at  the 
South.  329—  In  England,  Ameri¬ 
can,  423— Late  Rose,  125— Burying, 
47— Old  and  New,  SCO— Frizes,  Bliss 
&  Sons’,  447— Questions  about.  47 
—Raising  without  Hoeing,  205- 
Second  Crop  of,  257— Small,  129— 
Superphosphate  for,  128—  Two 
New,  *  92— Title,  9. 

Pots  for  Plants,  Porous  or  Non- 
Porous,  22. 

Poudrette,  Making . .-307 

Poultry  Assoc’n.  Western,  407  — 
Brahma  Fowl,  Pure,  209— Capons 
and  Caponizing,  286— C  hickcn  la- 
tarrh,  287  — Cholera,  BCG — Coops, 
Safety,  *  257—' Troubles,  209 — Chol¬ 
era  in,  218— Feet,  Scales  cn,  218- 
Gapes  in,  288— in  the  Barn,  288— 
Late,  407— Roup  In,  867—  Club,  N. 
England,  205— Diseases  of,  208- 
Duck,  Good  Points  in  Rouen,  375 
—Ducks,  327  — Hew  to  Raise,  6  — 
Eggs,  Early,  4C7  —  Egg  -  eating 
Fowls,  207— Eggs  for  Winter  Use, 
248  — from  Sick  Fowls,  267— Im¬ 
pregnation  of,  253— Impregnation, 
386  — Keeping,  438  — Limed,  287— 
Preserving,  286— Preservation  of, 
293— Soft,  437— Enlarged  Liver  in, 
47— Farming,  218— Fowls,  Failing, 
127— Feathers  F ailing  off,  9— Five- 
toed,  247— How  they  Paid,  287- 
Leg  Weakness  In,  367— What  Dreed 
of,  6— Goose  and  Us  Varieties,  * 
419— Lice,  Kerosene  Oil  for  Hen, 
378  —  Hatching-Boxes,  249  —  Hen, 
Ungrateful,  287— Hens,  Lice  on, 
247— nouse,  A  r arm,  *  216— House, 
Underground,  125— Houses,  *  454- 
Matters,  327— “  Non-Sitters  ”  Sit¬ 
ting,  9 — Ofi-Cake  for,  248 — Profits, 
167— Salt  for,  8— Scaly  Legs  in,  "66 
—Turkeys,  Breeding,  13-68— Feed¬ 
ing  Young,  258 — Watching  the,  * 
45i. 

Prices,  453 — Prospects  for,  405. 

!  Froduc  ,  Packing  and  Marketing, 

!  221-201-201-331-982. 

Propagation,  Summer . 302 

Proud  Flesh. .  88 

Pulleys,  Use  of  . *..187 

Pump,  Best  Force,  6— American 

Submerged,  405. 


Question  of  Profit .  8 

•Questions,  Sundry .  6 

Quince  Trees  .  7 


Rag  Bags . *..185 

Railroad,  Northern  Pacific,  250-367. 
Rain-Gauge,  How  to  Make  a  *  .  .217 

Ramie,  Preparing . .218 

Ram,  Pipes  for  Hydraulic .  47 

Rape . 438 

Rccipc-Book . 186 

Reports  Received . 280 

Results,  Gratifying . CC9 

Rewards  aud  Punishments . 225 

Rhododendron  Show... . 803 

Rifle  Practice . 325 

Road-Mending . *.  .241 

Roller,  To  Prevent  Clogging . 217 

Roof,  Mansard . <139 

Roofs,  Fire-Proof . 368 

Roofing  Manufactory,  Largest... 365 
Root  Culture,  208— Houses,  How  to 
|  Build,  *  376— Siicer,  An  lmprov- 
'  ed,  *  ISO. 

Roots  as  Manure,  175  — English,  87 
I  -Feed  After  Milking,  167-Pre¬ 
serving  in  Heaps,  *  377— Value 
of,  205. 

Rosebuds  In  Winter . *.  .7.2 

Pose-Cuttings _ • . 235 

Roses  at  Lyons,  New . 23 

“Roughening  the  fqoes  ” . 1 

Ruffles  and  Ill-Health . 385 

I  Rule. (rf  Three. . . . -S 

;  Rye  for  Pasturage  and  Hay . 331 


Salt  and  Plaster  for  Grass,  162- 
Marshes,  Draining,  126— for  Stock, 
208— Waste,  219— Wells  Operated 
by  Gas,  329. 

Sap-Sprouts . . 127 

Sausage  Making  and  Keeping..  66 
Savings-Bank,  Hie  Fanners  .....  92 

Saw.  Fleetwood  Scroll . *..409 

Sawdust  as  Manure,  128— for  lied- 

Saw-Set  and  Gauge . “..137 

ding,  48— in  the  Garden,  68. 

Science  and  Agriculture . 134 

Scow,  How  lo  Make . *..96 

Screens,  Water-Pr  of . 143 

Seeds  and  Plants  by  Mai!,  63— from 
Agricultural  Department,  88— Pa¬ 
tience,  302— Tree,  21. 

Seed-Sower,  Sidney . *..103 

Sewage  Farm,  Earl  of  Warwick’s, 
13!)— in  Enelandj.91. 

Sewing  Machine  Patents . 433 

Shah  and  Horticulture.  The,  344— 
Horticulturally,  The,  326. 

Sheep  215  —  and  Lambs,  Trouble 
with,  127— and  Where  to  Raise 
them,  48— Cross  of  Cotswolds  and 
Southdowns,  375— Dip,  SC7— Dip¬ 
ping,  *  175— Diseases  of,  299— 

Folding,  249— for  the  Plains,  208- 
Treatment  of,  48 — Lambs,  Caro 
of,  19-Lambs  for  the  Butcher, 
Early.  287— Lambs,  Why  do  they 
Die?"  127— Netting.  Cost  of, 7— on 
the  Plains,  *  57— Rape  ft  r,  48— 
Red  Pepper  for  Stretches  iu,  296— 
Removing  Vermin  from,  256 — • 
Scab  ill,  138- Scours  in.  86— Sick¬ 
ness  Among,  47— Stretches  in,  127 
—Tick,  246— Wisconsin  Flock  of,  6. 

Shellac  Varnish, . *..  65 

Shepherd  of  the  Landes . '  20 

Shrubs,  Ornamental,  22— a  Valuable, 
342  —  Carpeting  Borders  under, 
422  —  Cockspur  Thorn,  *  601— 
Double  Crimson  Thorn,  263— Hy¬ 
drangea  panlcuiata,  245— Japan 
Glebe  Flower,  223— June-Berrv, 
Dwarf,  223, 

Sled-Box,  Improved . *..116 

Sleigh-Bells,  To  Clean . 127 

Snakes,  Do  they  Swallow'  their 
Young  ?  48-165-418. 

Snow,  Benefits  of,  248— Shoes  and 
Birch  Canoes,  438. 

Soaper’s  Waste . 125 

Society,  Am.  Pom ological,  210-803- 
339-3C9— Centennial  He rticulttiral, 
407— Mo.  State  Horticultural,  5 — 
Maine  Pomological,  245—  National 
Gcluir.barian,  165 — N.  A.  Bee- 
Keepers’,  49— Sec.  of  Am.  F(  mo- 
logical,  069-  Western  Penn.  Poul¬ 
try,  9. 

Seda  or  Fotash . 366 

£(  d.  Getting  a . 439. 

Siiling,  250  — C;  op  for  Hot  Sum¬ 
mers.  130— Questions,  259. 

Sores,  Dressing  for . 438 

FcrgLum . 437 

Sewing,  Thick  or  Tl.in . £27 

f  reciallies.  Faith  in . 457 

Squash,  Marblehead,  *64— Winter, 
2C. 

Smashes,  Large . 129 

Stable,  Dimensions  of  Fittings  for, 
4C— Floors,  *415. 

Stables,  411-raving,  437. 

Stacks,  Thatching . *..255 

Stcam-Mctor,  Iarvin’s,  *172— on  a 
Small  Farm,  829— on  the  Farm, 
*173— Plow,  246. 

Plowing  ii  Europe,  258— Pumping 
■  Engines,  438. 

1  Strainer,  Flunt’s .  5 

:  Strawberries,  48  —  Culture.  The 
j  Future  of,  343— Marketing,  181— 

'  Seedling,  SOS— under  Glass,  437. 

Stump  Extractors . 3CG 

Stump-Puller,  Screw . 206 

Stump-Pulling .  6 

Stumps,  Duruir.g,  *136— Destroying, 
438— Pulling  with  Fulleys,  209. 
Stock  Farm,  Managing  a,  87— for  the 
South,  48— for  Mountain  Pastures, 
Best,«— Improving,  407—  in  Texas, 
Improved,  £8— ronds,  *56— Raising 
at  the  West,  *379- Treatment  of 
Young,  12— Value  of  Good,  9— 
Watering  in  Winter,  *53. 

Stocks,  French . 246 

Subsoiling . 123 

Sugar-Beets  for  Figs .  87 

Sugar  from  Beets,  437— from  Melons, 
38— from  Sorghum.  209. 

“  Suint,”  Composition  of . 247 

Sulphur  and  f  alt . 247 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Diluted . 168 

Sumac  Waste,  Ground . 249 

Sunday,  Icy . 102 

Superphosphate,  374-406— lor  Pota¬ 
toes,  247. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Manure  for .  7 

Swine— Breeders’  Convention,  9  — 
Hogs  and  Eliecp  for  a  Mountain 
Farm,  S—  Charcoal  for,  438— Corn- 
Stalks  and  Corn  for,  7— Large,  246 
—Roots  lor,  328  -Salt  for,  324— 
Weights  of  Thorough-bred,  46  — 
Pig-Pen,  *454— Pigs,  A  Ring  for, 
*19— Bran  and  Corn-meal  for,  328- 
Black  Berkshire,  87— China,  366- 
corn,  Oats,  and  Wheat  for,  439— 
Cough  in.  406— Essex,  55-161-251— 
Value  of, 127-  Fattening, 215  -Grade 
or  Cross-Bred,  10— Grade  or 
Thorough-bred,  247  —  Importing 
Prize,  58— Losing  their  Tails,  48— 
with  a  Cough,  287— Raising  in 
Eastern  States,  218— Scours  in,  S29 
— So  vans  for,  328— Small  Breed  of, 
4Sl--»polted  KSFex,j 207-  Weight  of 
Essex,  46— Sows,  Feeding  Breed¬ 
ing,  86— Keeping  too  Fat,  87— 
Koaying,  208—  that  do  not  Breed, 
3z6. 


Table  Decoration . 305 

Taiie,  Something  rbout,  407— What 
lie  knows  about,  380, 

Tan  Bark  for  Manure,  sr—on  Land, 

866. 


IV 


INDEX 


Tanner’s  Waste,  Value  of .  47 

Tea,  Adulteration,  446—“  Cambric,” 


26. 

Texas,  Encouraging  from,  167— Four 
Months  in,  249— or  Where,  327. 

“  The  Roman  Cattle  Driver  ”..*..321 
Thrashing-Machine,  Engine  for.  .166 

Tile,  Mailing  Drain . 446 

Tiles,  Hints  about  Laying .  47 

Tillage  and  Manure . 334 

Timber,  Kyanizing,  87— Land,  Clear¬ 
ing,  *95— Planting,  287— Splice  for, 
*18. 

Tobacco  Crops,  8— Cult  ure,  Morality 
of,  168. 

Toe-Caps .  66 

Tomatoes,  Fine,  437  — Premium, 
How  Won,  *144— Canada  Victor, 
*101. 

Tomatoes,  Preserving,  313— Trophy, 


Tools  for  Boys .  86 

Top-Dressing . 372 

Transportation,  Cheap.. . 209 

Tread-Power,  Loading  a . *..417 


Tree  and  Plant  Swindlers.  143- 
Large  Sassafras,  326— Raw  Timber, 
329— Paulownia,  Wood  of,  344. 


Trees.  Box-Elder.  Variegated.  343— 
Girdled  by  Rabhits,  127— Judas, 
223— Shining  Willow.  *141— Span¬ 
ish  Buckeve, *141— with  Variegated 
Foliage.  313— Weening  Poplar.  262. 

Trochar  for  Cattle-Men . *..130 

Trusses  and  Rupture.., . 206 


Turnips,  Feeding,  131— How  to 
Raise,  247. 

u 

Union,  Agricultural  Laborers',  327 

V 

Varnish,  Shellac . 102 

Vegetables,  A  Few  Select  Kinds,  62 
—Analysis  of,  88— Exhibiting,  *24— 
in  Cellars  Keeping,  23— Plants  and 


Planting,  222. 

Ventilation  for  Living  Rooms . 66 

Veterinary  Books,  209  —  Surgeon,  6- 
126. 

Vines  and  Shrubs . 263 

Vinegar-Making .  8 

Vineyards,  Bushberg . 326 


w 


Wages . 175 

Wagon  with  Three  Horses  Attach¬ 
ed,  *138. 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  — 
No.  109,  14 ;  No.  110. 51 ;  No.  111,94 ; 
No. 112,133;  No.  113, 174;  No.  114, 
214 ;  No.  115,  254  ;  No.  116,  294  ;  No. 
117,  334  ;  No.  118,  374  ;  No,  119,  414 ; 
No.  120.  452— Coal  Ashes  for  Gar¬ 
den,  461. 


Wall  Decorations . *..  25 

Walnut,  Englisn . 326 

Washing,  Mistakes  in,  426— Plenty 
of  Water  for,  426. 

Water  Bars,  *336— Cress  Cultivation, 
133— Distilling,  *456— Flow  of  in 
Pip 


46- . . . 

Weeds,  175, 294— on  Rich  Soil,  327. 
Well  Water,  Bad  Taste,  209— Drive, 
6-9-47-128— Roots  of  Trees  in,  248. 
Wells,  Artesian,  367— Horizontal,  * 
218— or  Springs,  47. 

West  Point . . §8 

Wheat  and  Chess,  249— Chinese,  445 
-Crop,  254-291-414  — Diehl  and 
Other,  334— Experiments  in  Sow¬ 
ing,  438— Hand-Mill  for  Grinding, 
247-438— Harrowing  in  the  Spring, 
126 — Hen-Manure  on,  867— in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  95— Over-Ripe,  438— Pastur¬ 
ing  in  Winter,  87  — Plaster  and 
Bone-dust  for,  287— Smut  in,  330- 
Spring,  86 — Superphosphate  for, 
366— Top-Dressing,  378— Varieties 
of,  285. 

Wheelbarrow,  New . *..  23 

Wheel.  Hoisting . *..  97 

Where  shall  he  go  ? .  9 

Whiffletrees . 246 

Who  is  to  Blame? . 346 

Wind,  Force  of . 249 

Window-Boxes,  Rustic . *..425 

Wiadmills7-208-28G— Use  of,  16.  I 


Winter-Feeding .  u 

Winter  in  the  North-west . 129 

Wire,  How  to  Wrap  with . *..376 

Wire-Tightener,  A  Simple . *.  .222 


Women,  Demand  for  Healthy _ 385 

Wool  and  the  N.  T.  Exposition 
Salesroom,  290— Box.  316— Loss  of. 
207— Packing,  *296— Prospects,  496 
— Washing,  8. 

Woolen  Mills.  Waste  from . 257 

Work,  Hints  about.  Jan.,  2;  Feb.. 
42; March. 8.';  April.  122 ;  Mnv,1fi2: 
June,  292  ;  Julv,  224:  Aug.,  282; 
Sept.,  322;  Oct.,  362;  Nov.,  402  ; 
Dee.,  442. 

Wound-.  Bleeding . *185-*226-*265 

Wristlets,  Woolen .  26 


Y 

Yaclits  and  Scows.. 
Yellowstone  Region 


Recipes. 


Apple  Jam .  . 196 

Barley,  Pearled . 464 

Beefsteak,  How  to  Cook . 266 

“Bonny  Clabber” . 396 

Brown  Betty . 26 

Cake  and  Doughnuts,  464— Delicate, 
106— How  to  Make,  186— Mountain, 


106— Poor  Man's,  306—“  Splendid," 
26. 

Cauliflower,  Cooking . 386 

Corn  Bread,  186— Canning  Green, 
386  — Cooking  Dried,  146— Dried, 
266— Soup,  Green,  266— To  Cook 


Green,  266. 

Cottage  Cheese . 306 

Graham  Gems  . 305 

Gingerbread,  Soft .  . 106 

Ginger  Snaps . 106 

Green-Corn  ancLPeas,  Canning. .  .306 

Mush  Balls . . 146 

Pickles,  Sweet .  445 

Pie-Crust . 386 

Pies— Lemon,  266— Rhubarb,  226. 

Potatoes,  Fried . *..345 

Pudding.  Steamed . 106 

Rice  Gems . 146 

Rizcna .  129 

Roast  Duck . 464 

Sauce,  Sweet . 106 

Sausage  Meat . 146 

Soups . 106 

Sour  Milk  for  Food .  .306 

Sponge-Cake.  Plain . 306 

Squash,  Southern  Mode  of  Baking, 
461, 

Succotash .  266 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Iced .  86 

Tomatoes,  Broiled . 386 

Vinegar,  Watermelon . 266 

Wheaten  Grits . 306-386 

Wheatlets . 146 


Yeast  and  Sweet  Bread,  Good.. .  .805 


wmx  TO  mtMJ§TMWN§  11  VOMJME  MMETFtf-TW©. 


A 


“A  Bat!  A  Bat!" . 428 

Accidents  on  the  Ice . 109 

“A  Friendly  Visitor” . 148 


Animals— Jackass,  Poitou,  416— Of 
the  Seal  Family,  188— Some  Curi¬ 
ous  Sea  (2),  228— Woodchuck,  De¬ 


formed,  133. 

“  A  Peep  at,  the  Show  ” . 268 

Arteries,  How  to  Compress..  .220-265 
“At  Rest  ” . 281 

B 

Beans,  Stacking . (2) .  .296 

Berry-Basket,  Paragon . 168 


Bird— Cedar,  .13— Mocking,  173 — The 
Early  (6),  387. 

Birds— Bittern  or  Stake-Driver,  253 


—Blackbird,  Swamp,  253. 
Blackberry  Plant,  Diagram  of... 144 

Bolt,  Lock-Nut . 418 

Boot-Rack,  Handy .  . 463 

Bouquets,  Button-hole . (2).  .301 

Boxes,  Rustic  Window . (8).  .425 

Bread,  How  We  Bake  Our.. (3). .225 
Broom-Corn  Manufacture.  (4)..  177 
Brooms,  How  they  are  Made. (5) .346 

Brush  for  Plants,  Water. .  423 

Budding . (2)..  204 

Buffalo  Scenes . (4) .  .45S 

Buildings,  Board . (2). .217 

Butter-Worker . (2).. 256 


c 

Candle,  Talks  about  (6),  67-(l),  107 


-(4),  147. 

Carriage  Step . 463 

Cart,  Farm . .  97 


Cattle— Ayrshire  Cow, Beacon  Belle, 
401— Bull,  Chlllingham,  41— Calves, 
IIog-Dressed,  132— Ox,  Smitlifleld 
Prize,  93— Shorthorns,  Two  Valu¬ 
able,  411— Steers,  Training,  220— 
Stock  Ponds  (3),  56— Turning  the 
Yoke,  451— Watering  through  the 
Ice,  53— West-Highland,  133. 

Collar,  Milk . 257 

Cheese,  How  to  Make  Auvergne 
(3),  376. 

Chimney-Sweeper,  Hoop-Skirt. .  .265 


Chimneys,  Sweeping . 219 

Churn,  Bullard's .  296 

Cisterns,  Water . (2). .418 

Clothes-Horse,  Convenient . 385 


Coal  and  Wood  Boxes  (2),  65— Scut¬ 
tle  for  Base-Burning  Stoves  (2), 
65. 

Corn-Crib  Support,  335  —  Fodder, 
Stack  for,  377— Marker,  98— Plant¬ 
ing  (3),  140. 

Cottage,  Gothic  (3),  13— Plan  of  a 
(4),  252. 

Crow-Trap,  A  Living . 293 

D 

Dairy  and  Ice-House,  454— Plan  for 
Heating  (2),  297. 

Dams,  Building . (3).. 216 

Distilling  Water . 456 

F 

Fair  Ground,  Plan  for . 29S 

Fan,  Feather . (2)  105 

Feed-Box,  Portable . 217 

Fence  —  Movable  Wire,  90  — New 
Flood,  172— Posts,  Driving  (3),  136 

Ferns,  Native . (3)..  6-1 

Ferry,  A  Rope . 303 

“  Fighting  the  Fire” . 300 

Fire-Engine  and  Hose-Carriage..  17 
Fish  —  Mackerel,  Spanish,  293  — 
6kates  (2),  107. 

Fishing,  Blue . 260 

FlowerstSee  also  Plants  and  Shrubs) 
— Amsonia,  341  —  Carolina  Jessa¬ 
mine,  141— Globe  (2),  301— Golden 
Spurred  Columbine,  341  —  New 
Japanese  Cockscomb,  21— Twin- 
Flower,  224—  Wake-Robin,  Sessile, 
224. 

Fodder,  Ditch  for  Sour . 370 

Fruit— Apple,  Hurlburt,  101— Shock- 
ley,  61— The  Peaked  Sweeting  (2), 
21— Drier,  American,  89— Peach, 
Thurber,  424— Pear,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  462. 

c 


Gate,  Improved  Farm . 217 

Gearing,  Wooden . 136 


Grain,  Transportation  of —  (9) .  .41S. 


H 

Hanging-Pot . 103 

Heavy  Load  up  Hill .  53 

Hedgerows.  Preparing  for  (4). ..293 

Hoisting  Wheel . 97 

Honey-Combs,  Fastening  into 
Frames,  169, 

Horse-Fork  for  Loading  Manure, 


176. 

Horse,  Morgan .  81 

Horses,  Colts,  Breaking  (6),  S40— 
Stallion  “  Fearful,"  60— Three 
to  a  Wagon  (4),  138. 

Hot-bed,  Earth .  169 

Houses,  Moving  . (3).. 417 


1 

Implements,  Harrow,  Chain,  12- 
Wheelbarrow,  New,  24. 

Insects,  Pronuba  Yuccasella  (2), 
223— Something  about  (2),  347. 

Irrigating  Cart . (2).. 416 

Irrigation,  Distributing  Manure  by, 
(3) ,  338— Some  Methods  of  (5),  455. 


K 

Knife,  a  Boiled . 185 

Knot,  a  Bowline . (6).. 337 

L 

Lamp.  Oriental  Safety . 145 

Land  Measurer . 219 

“Locked  Out” . 108 

Lounge,  Home-made  Extension.. 105 

Milk-Pail  Holder . (2).. 259 

Mink,  Trapping  the . (2)..  93 

Moving  Bee . 161 

Mule,  Poitou . . (2). .333 

N 

“  No  Thoroughfare  ” . 308 


o 

Ox-Bow,  Key  for,  45G — Yoke  (3). ..56 

P 

Pa i>-  Home-Made  Bam . 216 


Paper  Weaving . (2).. 463 

Pearl-Fishing . . . (3).. 180 

Pigs,  a  Ring  for .  19 

Plant  Protector . 143 


Plants  (See  also  Flowers)  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Golden  Rod,  462— Brasenia 
peltata,  261— Broom-rapes,  301- 
Buckwheat,  Climbing,  264— Calla, 
a  Native,  181— Centaury,  Salt- 
Marsh,  381— Coleus  “  Chameleon,” 
101— Cldckweed,  Mouse-ear,  42i— 
Cockscomb,  New,  104— Coral  Bcr- 
.  ry,  24— Ginseng,  1S1— Gnaphaiium, 
Variegated,  101— Greek  Valerian, 
381— Japan  Creeper,  384— New  Zea¬ 
land  Flax,  61— Orchis,  Showy, 221— 
OrnamentalCapsicums,61— Otlion- 
na,  459— Poinsettia,  Double  344— 
Snakeroot,.  Virginian,  221— Star  of 
Bethlehem, 421— Support  for,  343— 
Variegated  Ice,  459— Water  Lily, 
261. 

Plaster,  Mill  for  Grinding . 336 

Portraits— Arch,  Joseph,  361— Tor- 
rey,  Dr.,  121. 

Potatoes,  Frying  (3),  345— Two  New 
(2),  92. 

Poultry— Chicken  Coop,  257— Geese, 
Varieties  of,  420— House,  Farm, 


216  —  Houses  (3),  454  —  Turkeys, 
Watching,  451. 

Press,  Barreling . (2).. 384 

Pulleys,  Use  of . (4).. 137 

R 

Rag  Bag . 185 

Rain-Gauge . 217 

Rain-Water  Filter . 257 

Road-Mending . 241 

Root-Heaps  (2),  S77  —  Houses  (3), 
376— Slicer,  Improved,  136. 

Rose-House,  Section  of .  22 

“  Roughening  the  Shoes  ” .  1 

“  Rural  Strategy.” . 348 

s 

Sardine  Fishery . 213 

Saw,  Fleetwood  Scroll,  409— Set  and 
Gauge  (4),  137. 

Scow,  How  to  Make . (2)..  96 

Sea  Shells . 847 

6eed-Sqyver,  Sidney . 103 

Sheep,  Dipping . 176 


Sheep  Shelters  on  the  Plains  (4) . .  57 


Shepherd  of  the  Landes . 20 

Shrubs,  Cockspur  Thorn . SOI 

Sled-Box,  Improved . 416 

Squash,  Marblehead .  64 

Stable  Floors  . (2).. 415 

Stacks,  Thatching . (5).. 256 

Stanchions,  Fastening .  97 

Steam  Motor,  Parvin’s . 172 

Steam  Reaper. . 173 

Steaming  Feed,  Chest  for. . .  (4) . .  16 

Stock-Raising . . (5) . .  380 

Stumps,  Burning . ISO 

Swine— Pig-Pen,  454— Pig-Pen,  Door 
for,  97. 

Syringe,  Bellows . 264 

T 

Table  Decoration . 305 

“  The  Bridge  of  Safety  ”. . 228 

“  The  Grape  Gatherers  ” . SS8 

“  The  Morning  Paper  ” . 466 

“  The  Roman  Cattle  Driver  ", . . .321 

Timber  Land,  Clearing . (4)..  96 

Timber,  Splicing .  18 

Tomato,  Canada  Victor, 101— :  Plants, 
Manuring,  144. 

Trap,  Woodchuck . . . S07 

Tread-Power,  Loading . 417 


Trees,  Shining  Willow,  141— Span¬ 
ish  Buckeye,  141. 

Trochar  and  Cannula,  130— Use  of 
in  Hovcn,  13. 

“  Tying  Grandpa’s  Shoes  ” .  68 

V 

Varnish  Bottle .  65 

Vegetables  at  Fairs,  Exhibiting.  24 

w 

Wall  Decorations . . . (3) . .  25 

Water  Bars,  836  —  Heater,  Baso 
Burning  (2),  842— Wheels  (3),  17- 
Wlieel  for  Irrigation,  176. 

Weeding-Hook,  Excelsior . 103 

Wells,  Horizontal . (3). .218 

Windmills,  Use  of . (2)..  16 

Wire,  How  to  Wrap  with  (2),S76— 
Tightener,  A  Simple,  222. 

Wool,  Packing . 297 

Wounds,  How  to  Treat  Bleeding 
(2),  185. 
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The  scene  depicted  by  our  artist  in  the  above 
engraving  needs  no  introduction.  Roughening 
horses’  shoes  at  this  season  is  so  common  a 
practice,  that  every  one  possessing  a  horse 
should  understand  ivliat  it  is.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  horse-owners  who  neglect 
it.  Such  neglect  is  unwise,  costly,  and  cruel. 
Severe  accidents  result  from  driving  horses  on 
slippery  roads  with  smooth  shoes.  Horses 
suffer  from  the  greatest  terror  when  traveling 
such  roads  with  heavy  loads.  Their  instinct 
teaches  them  that  their  fooling  is  unsafe,  and 
the  fear  and  anxiety  they  experience  when  so 
exposed  is  painful  to  witness.  They  are  un¬ 
willing  to  proceed,  and  punishment  is  often 
thoughtlessly  inflicted  on  the  frightened  beast, 
Who  is  wiser  than  his  owner  in  foreseeing  the 


danger.  Many  injuries  to  the  feet  and 
legs  are  occasioned  by  the  frantic  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  horse  to  preserve  his  pre¬ 
carious  footing,  which  result  in  such  com¬ 
plaints  as  spavins,  sprains,  broken  knees, 
ring-bones,  curbs,  wind-galls,  and  not  at 
all  uncommonly  the  secondary  affection 
of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  called 
sweeny  is  thus  occasioned.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  putting  the  case  quite  mildly  when 
we  say  this  neglect  is  both  costly  and  cruel. 
Roughening,  to  be  economical,  should  be 
done  in  the  best  manner.  The  toe-calks 
should  be  of  hard  steel.  If  of  iron,  they  wear 
out  very  quickly.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  liind-calks  are  kept  of  even  length  with 
the  toe-calks,  so  that  the  balance  of  the  foot  is 


not  destroyed,  and  the  weight  thus  thrown  un¬ 
evenly  on  the  sinews  of  the  leg  and  the  bones 
of  the  foot.  Neglect  in  this  often  causes  lame¬ 
ness.  Finally,  the  greatest  care  should  he  exer¬ 
cised  in  preventing  horses  thus  armed  from 
kicking  each  other.  Play  in  the  barn-yard 
should  not  be  allowed,  for  fear  of  injury. 


o 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1873. 

Thankful  for  the  Past ;  hopeful  for  the  Future. 
This  is  our  feeling  in  commencing  the  first  number 
of  the  new  volume  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  year  1873. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  wide-spread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  our  agriculture.  High 
wages,  exorbitant  freights,  and  low  prices  for  our 
products  have  a  depressing  effect.  Many  farmers 
think  we  shall  never  see  good  times  again.  They 
are  proposing  all  sorts  of  remedies— some  good  and 
some  bad.  What  we  propose  to  do,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  farmer  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  do,  is  to  stick  to  the  farm.  The  darkest 
hour  of  the  night  is  often  just  before  daybreak. 
Agriculture  will  be  as  profitable  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past— and,  we  believe,  more  so.  Let  us  keep 
at  work.  Let  those  of  us  who  arc  poor  cut  down 
expenses  as  much  as  possible,  buying  nothing  we 
can  get  along  without.  Let  us  take  good  care  of 
the  stock  tliis  winter,  and  get  everything  ready  for 
a  vigorous  push  at  farm  work  in  the  spring.  Now, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  let  us  make 
up  our  minds  to  he  better  men  and  better  farmers. 
We  all  ought  to  know  our  weak  points.  There  is 
occasionally  a  farmer  who  is  so  excessively  sys¬ 
tematic  and  orderly  that  he  does  little  else  than 
“putter.”  He  lias  no  disposition  to  undertake  a 
big  job  and  put  it  through.  Others  like  nothing 
hut  steady  work.  They  would  rather  build  a  fence 
round  a  twenty-acre  lot  than  stop  to  pick  up  a  few 
rails  that  have  blown  off.  A  good  farmer  must 
have  both  dispositions.  He  must  push  forward  the 
large  jobs  and  attend  to  the  little  ones  at  the  same 
time.  He  must  be  systematic  and  orderly.  In 
short,  be  must  think  as  well  as  work. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Keep  a  Diary ,  or  let  some  member  of  the  family 
keep  it  for  you.  Write  down  every  night  the  work 
that  lias  been  done  during  the  day,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  any  facts  in  regard  to  the  stock,  etc., 
that  ought  to  be  recorded.  It  is  very  little  trouble^ 


and  is  exceedingly  useful — and  the  longer  it  is  kept 
the  more  interesting  it  becomes. 

Keep  Accounts. — It  is  astonishing  how  many  far¬ 
mers  there  are  who  keep  no  regular  account  of 
their  receipts  and  expenses.  If  you  have  hitherto 
neglected  this  matter,  neglect  it  no  longer. 

Make  an  Inventory  of  everything  you  have  on  the 
farm,  its  condition,  and  value. 

Pay  Old  Debts,  and  make  as  few  new  ones  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Collect  what  is  owing  you.  Keep  all  your 
pecuniary  matters  straight,  and  know  exactly  what 
you  owe  and  what  property  you  have. 

Look  to  your  Insurance,  and  see  that  your  policy 
covers  all  your  property.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  grain  is  insured  in  one  bam  and  not  in  another, 
and  so  with  implements,  harness,  carriages,  ma¬ 
chines,  wool,  etc.  Look  into  the  matter. 

Make  the  House  Comfortable. — See  that  the  win¬ 
dows  are  tight  and  the  doors  tit  close,  and  that  the 
cold  air  does  not  rush  iu  between  the  floor  and  the 
base-board.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  remedy 
these  matters,  ask  a  carpenter.  Make  all  the  rooms 
comfortable,  and  occupy  them.  It  is  a  foolish 
thing  to  spend  a  goo,d  deal  of  money  in  building  a 
fine  house  and  then  live  only  in  the  kitchen. 

Wood. — See  that  the  wood-house  is  liberally  fur¬ 
nished  with  wood,  and  that  the  wood-boxes  in 
the  house  are  never  empty,  and  kindling  is  handy. 

Coal — Do  not  put  this  in  a  scattered  heap  on  the 
cellar-floor,  but  provide  a  large  box  or  bin,  with  a 
door  on  one  side  that  slides  up  and  down,  hut 
which  does  not  reach  the  bottom  within  eight  or 
ten  inches.  From  this  hole  the  coal  can  be  easily 
shoveled  into  the  scuttle.  The  sliding  door  should 
be  large  enough  for  a  person  to  pass  into  the  bin 
when  the  coal  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  can  not 
be  reached  from  the  hole. 

Ashes. — If  you  do  not  wish  to  hum  up,  provide 
in  some  convenient  place  a  brielc  or  stone  ash-pit, 
or  an  old  potash-kettle  may  be  used  temporarily. 
Wood-ashes  are  much  more  dangerous  than  coal- 
aslu’4,  When  apparently  quite  cold,  there  may  he 
a  few  charred  pieces  of  wood  on  fire  that  only  need 
air  and  contact  with  wood  to  bum  up  the  premises. 

Icy  Walks  around  the  house  and  out-buildings 
should  he  sprinkled  with  coal-ashes.  Sprinkle  a 
little  salt  on  the  slippery  door-steps,  etc. 

Clear  the  Paths  of  Snow.— Menincliued  to  procras¬ 
tinate  wait  until  the  storm  is  over,  for  fear  that  if 
they  sweep  off  the  snow  it  will  blow  in  again ! 
They  like  to  walk  about  in  the  snow.  By  and  by, 
some  days  or  weeks  after  the  storm  is  over,  they 
will  spend  hours  in  doing  what  a  little  promptness 
would  have  enabled  them  to  do  in  minutes.  Clear 
off  the  snow  at  once,  while  it  is  still  falling  if  need 
he.  It  will  save  labor  in  the  end,  and  you  cau  get 
about  with  ease  aud  comfort. 

In  the  Bairns,  keep  everything  in  its  place.  Sweep 
out  frequently.  Sort  over  old  iron,  and  sell  all 
pieces  of  broken  castings,  worn-out  plow-points, 
etc.  Horseshoes,  old  bolts,  or  any  pieces  of 
wrought-irou  that  may  sometimes  be  useful, 
should  be  sorted  and  placed  where  you  can  find 
them  when  wanted. 

Brand  all  the  Tools,  aud  mend  and  mark  the  bags. 
Provide  a  place  for  them,  and  keep  them  there. 

Much  of  the  Profit  and  Pleasure  of  farming  depends 
on  attention  to  these  little  matters.  But  we  must 
stop  here.  This  is  merely  preparatory.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  work  ;  but  we  may  and  should  have 
regular,  steady  work  at  the  same  time.  The  trouble- 
with  many  is  that  when  actively  engaged  with  reg¬ 
ular  work  they  fail  to  keep  things  in  order. 

Write  Down  all  you  want  to  Do,  and  you  will  not 
say  that  there  is  a  lack  of  profitable  work  for  the 
winter.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  advisable  to  hire 
much  help  in  winter.  That  depends  on  circum¬ 
stances.  You  and  such  men  and  boys  as  you  have 
should  be  kept  fully  and  usefully  employed. 

The  “ January  Thaw,"  if  we  have  one,  should  be 
improved  iu  getting  ready  for  another  long  spell  of 
frost.  Winter  came  on  so  suddenly,  that  many  tilings 
had  to  be  left  undone  that  we  had  intended  to  do 
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In  preparation  for  winter.  There  may  be  some  that 
can  yet  be  done  should  we  have  a  short  thaw. 

The  Cellar  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  when¬ 
ever  the  temperature  outside  is  above  the  freezing 
point.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  family.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  will  also 
keep  better.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  ther¬ 
mometer  hanging  in  the  cellar,  and  whenever  the 
temperature  rises  above  45’,  a  door  or  window,  or 
both,  may  be  opened,  even  on  the  coldest  days,  for 
a  few  minutes,  provided  the  stream  of  cold  air  does 
not  fall  directly  on  anything  easily  affected  by  frost. 
How  low  you  may  safely  reduce  the  temperature  in 
the  cellar  depends  on  its  construction.  If  it  is  “  a 
warm  cellar,”  it  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  the  door 
and  windows  open  until  the  temperature  of  the 
cellar  is  down  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing ; 
but  if  the  cellar  is  at  all  liable  to  freeze  in  cold 
weather,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  reduce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  so  low,  because  if  a  very  cold,  windy  night 
should  follow  the  potatoes  might  be  frozen.  Should 
there  be  danger  of  this,  a  kcttleful  or  two  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  sprinkled  about  the  cellar  floor  before 
going  to  bed  will  do  much  to  prevent  frost.  Water 
in  freezing  gives  out  heat.  And  we  have  had  our 
cistern  in  the  cellar  freeze  over  an  inch  thick,  while 
potatoes  in  the  same  cellar  were  not  injured. 

Apples  should  be  examined,  and  those  commenc¬ 
ing  to  decay  removed  from  the  shelves  or  barrels, 
and  placed  by  themselves,  for  immediate  use.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  decaying  apple  that 
touches  another  apple  will  soon  rot  it ;  but,  more 
than  this,  the  presence  of  decaying  fruit  in  a  cellar 
has  a  tendency  to  induce  decay  even  in  fruit  that  is 
not  in  direct  contact  with  it.  Remove  all  affected 
fruit  from  the  cellar  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ammafcmust  receive  regular,  and  irregular,  atten¬ 
tion.  They  can  not  help  themselves.  Their  daily 
wants  must  be  supplied — and  these  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  weather.  It  is  here  that  the  in¬ 
telligence,  promptness,  and  experience  of  the  far¬ 
mer  manifest  themselves.  Where  there  is  much 
stock  to  attend  to,  and  only  say  two  persons  to  do 
the  work,  it  is  important  to  know  what  to  do  first. 
This  will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  our 
own  case,  commencing  say  at  half-past  five  in  the 
morning,  the  horses  are  first  attended  to,  the  stable 
cleaned  out,  and  the  horses  fed  and  watered.  Then 
feed  and  milk  the  cows.  Then  breakfast.  The 
first  thing  after  breakfast,  or  about  sunrise,  feed 
the  sheep  their  grain,  clean  out  the  racks,  and  give 
fresh  straw  or  hay.  Then  feed  the  pigs,  attending 
to  the  youngest  first ;  and  then  feed  the  poultry  a 
little  grain.  After  this,  clean  horses,  pump  water 
for  the  sheep,  clean  out  the  cow-stables,  and  water 
the  cows,  clean  out  pig-pens,  and  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  make  them  comfortable.  Cook  food 
for  pigs,  slice  turnips  for  the  sheep  and  mangels 
for  the  cows  and  pigs,  and  get  everything  ready 
for  next  morning’s  feeding.  This  is  a  great  point. 
Much  work  can  be  done  before  breakfast,  provided 
everything  is  ready  to  your  hand. 

Horses. — If  possible,  find  something  for  your 
teams  to  do.  Avoid  exposing  them  to  severe 
storms.  Use  the  brush  freely,  and  feed  more  or 
less  grain.  It  is  cheaper  than  hay.  A  common 
mistake  is  to  keep  horses  in  the  stable  for  days  or 
weeks,  and  then  perhaps  take  a  load  of  grain  or 
wood  eight  or  ten  miles  to  market,  and  when  there 
let  them  6tand  out  in  the  cold.  The  horses  are 
weak  from  want  of  exercise  and  nutritious  food, 
and  when  they  get  home  they  are  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  Grain  is  perhaps  then  given  them — and 
the  cud  is  indigestion,  colic,  and  death.  A  warm 
bran-masli  might  have  saved  them.  But  steady 
work  and  liberal  feeding  are  the  true  preventives. 

Cows. — There  are  an  unusual  number  of  farrow 
cows  in  the  country.  If  they  are  giving  milk,  and 
are  good  cows,  feed  liberally,  and  continue  to  miik 
them.  If  served  now,  they  would  calve  next  fall, 
and  new  milch-cows  at  that  time  often  bring  good 
prices.  Farrow  cows,  when  well  fed,  give  very  rich 
milk.  Cows  expected  to  come  in  early  in  spring 
are  usually  allowed  to  go  dry  this  month.  This  is 
the  practice  of  the  writer.  Some  of  our  associates 


advocate  high  feeding  and  milking  to  within  a  few 
weeks  of  calving.  It  depends  much  on  the  breed 
and  the  mode  of  feeding.  Breeding  and  feeding 
for  milk,  and  milk  alone,  for  generation  after  gene¬ 
ration,  is  one  cause  of  abortion.  Our  own  aim  is 
to  get  the  cows  in  good,  strong,  healthy  condition 
during  the  winter,  and  we  feed  grain  enough  to 
keep  them  about  lialf-fat — say  two  or  three  quarts 
of  corn-meal  per  day  mixed  with  cut  feed. 

Young  Stock  should  always  be  fed  liberally,  and 
provided  with  comfortable  quarters. 

Keep  the  Cows  Clean  by  the  free  use  of  the  card  or 
currycomb  and  brush.  If  you  do  not  “  believe  in 
it,”  try  it  on  a  few  cows,  and  let  the  others  go  dirty. 
You  will  soon  he  satisfied  that  it  pays  to  make  the 
cows  cleau  and  comfortable. 

Swine. — Sell  all  that  are  fat,  and  turn  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  young  and  breeding  stock.  We  shall 
probably  have  better  prices  for  pork  next  year, 
and  shall  get  pay  for  good  breeding  and  good 
feeding.  Last  fall’s  pigs  should  have  the  best  of 
food,  and  warm,  dry,  well-ventilated  pens.  Keep 
them  clean,  and  give  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  Let 
them  have  access  to  a  mixture  of  ashes,  salt,  char¬ 
coal,  and  sulphur,  and,  better  still,  superphosphate 
made  by  mixing  ten  pounds  of  burnt  bones  with 
ten  pounds  of  water,  and  then  stirring  in  ten  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  this  with  the  ashes,  etc., 
and  let  the  pigs  have  all  they  will  cat.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  pigs  troubled  with  tumors  caused 
by  eating  too  much  corn.  Breeding  -sows  should 
have  plenty  of  exercise,  and  food  enough  to  keep 
them  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  condition. 

Sheep. — Keep  them  dry,  giving  breeding  ewes  as 
much  exercise  as  possible,  but  avoid  exposure  to 
storms,  especially  of  rain.  Keep  the  weak  sheep 
in  separate  pens  from  the  strong,  and  the  lambs 
separate  from  the  old  sheep,  and  feed  them  better. 
See  “Hints”  for  last  month. 

Crain  is  Cheap. — Half-a-pound  of  grain  per  day 
to  each  100  lbs.  live-weight  will  not  hurt  either 
horses,  cows,  or  sheep,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
do  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  pay  far  better 
than  feeding  hay  or  straw  alone.  Fattening  animals 
may  have  one  pound  of  grain  per  day  for  each  100 
lbs.  live-weight.  This  is  the  average,  but  it  is  well 
to  give  a  little  less  at  first,  and  increase  gradually 
as  the  animals  get  used  to  it.  In  very  cold  weather 
they  may  have  a  little  more. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


The  wintry  weather  of  December  does  not  hold 
forth  much  promise  of  pleasant  days  for  out-door 
work  in  January.  There  now  is  time  for  makiug 
up  reports,  for  future  reference,  upon  the  different 
crops,  their  quality,  productiveness,  etc.  One  trial 
of  a  new  fruit  or  flower  is  seldom  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  value  ;  different  soils  and  exposures  have 
much  to  do  with  results,  and  affect  quality  as  well 
as  quantity.  The  commercial  gardener  does  not 
experiment  much  with  new  sorts ;  this  is  mainly 
left  to  the  amateur  cultivator.  Information  upon 
new  varieties  is  given  in  the  horticultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  their  comparative 
value  stated.  Every  gardener  and  fruit-raiser 
should  be  provided  with  at  least  one  standard 
work  upon  such  departments  as  he  is  engaged  in, 
and  more  if  possible.  Books  are  the  means  of 
elevating  the  gardener  as  well  as  the  literary  and 
scientific  man,  and  no  one  can  really  afford  to  be 
without  them,  however  well-informed  he  may  be  in 
regard  to  his  calling.  If  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
record  of  the  different  crops,  their  yield,  etc.,  has 
never  been  attempted,  commence  at  once,  and  in 
the  end  it  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  return  for 
the  time  spent.  By  keeping  such  a  record,  one  in 
a  few  years  acquires  a  stock  of  information  which 
he  can  get  in  no  other  way,  and  a  knowledge  which 
increases  in  value  year  by  year.  The  weekly 
gathering  at  the  neighborhood  Farmers’  Club  will 
not  be  neglected;  it  tends  to  promote  friendly 
feelings  between  those  engaged  in  similar  branches 
of  horticulture,  and  plans  are  often  suggested  and 
hints  given  which  prove  of  great  value. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Mild  days  often  occur  during  this  month,  and  ad- 
vantage  must  be  taken  of  such  to  forward  the  work 
of  the  coming  spring. 

Manure—  Cart  or  sled  out  all  the  manure  needed  ; 
it  will  prevent  considerable  injury  to  the  ground. 
In  spring,  the  surface  is  so  soft  as  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  a  heavy  load  into  the  orchard,  so  that 
every  day’s  work  of  this  kind  done  now  lessens  the 
labor  of  early  spring.  The  manure  should  be 
placed  in  piles  of  moderate  size,  and  afterwards  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  Do  not  place 
directly  around  the  trunks ;  it  only  affords  a  harbor 
for  vermin,  and  is  of  no  use. 

Animals. — Should  light  snows  fall,  tramp  firmly 
around  each  tree  to  prevent  the  mice  gaining  access 
to  the  bark.  All  gates  and  bars  should  be  closed, 
to  exclude  stray  cattle,  which  do  damage  by  break¬ 
ing  down  young  trees  or  treading  upon  seed-beds. 

Insects. — It  is  not  too  early  to  look  after  insects. 
The  eggs  of  the  Tent-Caterpillar  can  readily  be  seen 
now  upon  the  twigs  and  small  branches,  and  are 
more  easily  destroyed  than  when  they  arc  hatched  in 
the  spring.  Canker-worms  will  also  appear  during 
warm  days,  and  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  ascending  the  trees.  Use  bands  of  paper 
Emeared  with  tar  or  printer’ s-ink,  which  should  be 
renewed  as  soon  as  the  surface  sets  hard. 

Pruning  may  be  done  when  there  is  time,  and  the 
weather  is  not  too  freezing.  Cover  the  wounds 
with  paint,  shellac  varnish,  or  melted  grafting- 
wax,  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  the  fresh 
wound;  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  decay. 

Digging  Holes  for  trees  to  be  set  next  spring  is 
good  work  for  warm  days.  The  frost  acts  upon  the 
soil,  making  it  finer,  and,  besides,  the  time  saved  is 
considerable,  provided  large  trees  are  to  be  planted. 


Fruit  Garden. 

A  fruit  garden  is  better  if  made  separate  from 
the  vegetable  garden,  but  to  many  this  will  seem  a 
needless  waste  of  room.  The  majority  of  farmers 
and  gardeners  take  advantage  of  every  available 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  and  small  fruits. 
More  thorough  and  careful  culture  can  be  given 
the  trees  and  small  fruits  if  the  ground  is  not  oc¬ 
cupied  with  vegetables.  A  fruit  garden  should  be 
situated  in  a  well-sheltered  spot,  and  where  the 
soil  is  easily  drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially. 
In  selecting  varieties,  due  regard  should  be  had  to 
both  early  and  late  sorts,  so  that  the  crops  will 
cover  as  long  a  season  as  possible.  If  farmers 
would  have  their  sons  remain  upon  tne  farm, 
they  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  choice  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  try  to 
create  in  them  an  interest  for  horticulture  as  well 
as  farming.  Very  little  can  be  done  now  except  to 
make  plans  to  be  executed  in  the  spring,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  when  a  mild  day  comes,  to  prune  the 
grape-vines,  gooseberries,  and  such  small  fruits  and 
trees  as  require  it. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  at  the  North  this 
month  is  to  attend  to  the  cold-frames,  and  prepare 
materials  for  hot-beds  or  for  forcing  vegetables. 
At  the  South,  many  things  can  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  ;  beets,  carrots,  cabbages, 
etc.,  will  stand  considerable  cold,  and  may  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Manure. — Turn  over  the  piles  of  manure  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  burn.  Cart  out  that  intended 
for  crops,  and  place  where  it  will  be  needed. 

Hot-Beds. — Prepare  the  sashes  for  use  by  giving 
them  a  coat  of  paint  or  petroleum,  and  replace  all 
broken  glass.  They  will  not  he  needed  for  use  at  the 
North  for  a  month  or  two  yet.  As  a  general  rule, 
six  weeks  before  the  plants  are  to  be  set  in  the 
open  ground  is  the  proper  time  to  start  the  liot-bed. 

Straw  Mats  should  be  provided  for  covering  the 
sashes  during  cold  nights  and  freezing  weather. 
Directions  for  making  have  often  been  given. 

Cold-Frames.— Give  air  every  mild  day,  so  as  to 
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keep  the  plants  as  dormant  rts  possible.  If  snow 
falls  upon  them  while  the  plants  are  frozen,  it  need 
not  be  removed,  but  if  mild,  remove  when  the 
storm  has  passed. 

Seeds.—  See  that  all  seeds  not  yet  cleaned  are  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once,  so  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  ordering  what  are  needed.  It  is  always 
best  to  order  early  to  insure  prompt  attention,  and 
to  get  such  varieties  as  arc  wanted ;  later  in  the 
season  the  stock  of  some  of  the  best  sorts  is  often 
exhausted.  In  order  to  test  the  vitality  of  seeds, 
sow  in  a  shallow  box  of  soil  and  place  in  a  warm 
room.  They  will  germinate  in  a  few  days,  and  if  a 
large  proportion  are  not  good  it  will  not  do  to 
rely  upon  the  seed  for  a  crop. 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn. 

Winter  is  the  season  to  prepare  plans  for  future 
improvement  of  the  lawn  and  garden.  Where  one 
is  possessed  of  abundant  means,  it  is  best  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  services  of  a  good  landscape  gardener. 
Most  people,  however,  will  prefer  to  make  their 
own  plans,  unless  they  are  to  entirely  remodel: 
their  grounds.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  the 
lawn  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  extended 
if  desirable.  It  is  best  to  commence  with  a  few 
improvements  at  first,  and  from  year  to  year  such 
additions  may  he  made  as  suggest  themselves. 
Where  one  stereotyped  arrangement  of  beds  and 
herbaceous  plants  is  employed  each  season,  it  fails 
after  a  while  not  only  to  interest  the  proprietor, 
hut  also  the  passers-by.  Something  new  each 
season  is  to  he  sought ;  abed  of  sub-tropical  plants 
in  one  spot  this  season,  and  in  another  the  next. 

Rustic  Work  is  an  important  embellishment  iu 
the  surroundings  of  a  house.  There  are  many 
climbing  plants  well  adapted  to  rustic  trellises  and 
arbors,  and  rustic  flower-boxes  placed  here  and 
there  upon  the  lawn  for  ornamental  plants  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  a  place.  A  little  taste  iu  the 
selection  of  materials  and  skill  in  making  up  these 
rustic  ornaments  are  all  that  is  needed  ;  Laurel  and 
Cedar  are  the  woods  most  used  for  this  purpose. 

Stakes  and  Labels. — Prepare  a  good  supply  of  these 
for  use  in  the  spring.  Give  all  a  coating  of  paint, 
for  convenience  in  reading  the  names  when  written. 
If  the  ends  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  ground 
are  soaked  in  petroleum  they  will  last  much  longer. 

Plants  in  cellars  and  frames  should  be  aired  when 
the  weather  will  allow.  Do  not  water  unless  they 
are  very  dry. 

Greenliuusc  and  Window  Plants. 

The  greenhouse  will  show  at  its  best  during  this 
season  if  properly  attended  to.  In  order  to  grow 
and  flower  most  plants  successfully,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  day  should  be  at  least  as  high  as 
GO0  or  05°.  At  night,  most  plants  will  not  be  injured 
if  the  heat  is  from  10°  to  15°  less. 

Ventilation.  —  Give  free  ventilation  when  the 
weather  will  allow.  Always  admit  air  from  the 
side  opposite  that  from  which  the  wind  blows,  so 
as  to  avoid  a  sudden  chill.  One  of  the  great  hin¬ 
drances  to  a  healthy  growth  of  plants  in  the  house 
is  the  absence  of  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  dust.  If  the  breathing  pores  of  the  plant 
eau  not  be  kept  open,  plants  soon  languish.  The 
dust  can  be  removed  from  the  foliage  of  many 
plants  by  sponging  the  leaves  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  from  others  by  sprinkling  the  whole  plant  often. 

Insects  must  be  looked  after,  or  they  will  soon 
become  so  abundant  as  to  ruin  the  plants.  The 
Red  Spider  may  be  destroyed  by  keeping  the  house 
moist.  The  Green-fly  or  Aphis  is  best  kept  under 
by  smoking  the  houses  thoroughly  with  tobacco 
smoke.  House  plants  may  be  put  under  a  barrel 
or  in  a  box,  and  a  few  pieces  of  leaf-tobacco  placed 
upon  live  coals  put  inside. 

Water. — Give  water  only  when  the  surface  of  the 
pots  becomes  dry,  and  then  give  plenty  of  it.  If 
only  a  little  sprinkling  is  given,  the  soil  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  remains  dry,  and  the  plant 
soon  perishes. 

Bulbs.— Bring  out  the  pots  of  bulbs  which  have 


been  put  into  the  cellar,  to  start  a  growth  of 
roots.  If  only  a  portion  are  brought  out  at  a 
time,  and  the  others  left  until  later  in  the  winter,  a 
supply  of  Hyaciuths  and  other  flowers  may  then 
be  had  until  spring. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  tire  transactions  for  the  month  ending  December 
12,  1S72,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Jlarleu.  Oats. 
25  (1*9  this  m'th.374,000  2, 891,000  2,216.000  64,000  961,000  912,000 

24  d’s  last  m'th.343,000  2,817,000  3,569,000  26,000  1,111,000  895,000 

Sales  FI  our.  Wheat.  Corn.  Iti/r.  Harley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  (Aism’tli.281,000  2,279,000  2,953,000  36,000  342,000  1,251,000 

24  d’s  last  rn'th .313,000  2,438,500  3,597,000  41,000  416,000  1,490,000 

a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1872... 374,000  2,891,000  2.216,000  04,000  901,000  972,000 

24  days  1871. .  .321,000  2,973,000  2,344,000  298,000  933,000  1,783,000 

Sat.es  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Harley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  1S72  284  000  2,270,000  2,053,000  36,000  312,01101,251,000 

24  d’s  1371.. .  .257,000  2,201,000  2,673,000  156,060  1,045.000  1.800,000 

3.  Exports  from  Neio  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hye.  Harley.  Oats. 

1872 . 1,104.472  12.477.6S3  25,001,476  60S, 547  22,656  31,288 

1871 . 1,601,110  21,729,721  12,056,059  507,782  98,745  44,145 

1870 . 1,835,876  17,773,810  417,328  92,431  -  27,786 

1869 . 1,512,020  17,903,887  1,619,970  142,542  -  48,538 

1868 .  842,393  4,S09,527  ,5,015,795  153,093  61,598  149,479 

4,  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


Wheat,  Corn, 
187a.  bush.  bush. 

December  9.1,305,975  5,075,730 
November  6.  429.760  4,788,420 
October  7.  23,141  3,842,181 

September  9.  95,674  2,661,932 
August  12. . ..  83,321  429,104 


Hye,  Harley,  Oats,  Malt, 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
51,665  624,551  1,608,865  215,326 
81,374  376,750  2,191,362  250,930 
39,925  40,025  2,505,006  12,535 

80,839  51,135  2.638,976  311,611 
130,161  53,7S9  2,077,893  215,408 


Dec.  12. 
1134 

5i5  05  ©  7  90 


6  10 
0  75 
90 


@12  75 
@13  00 
@10  00 


5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Nov.  30 th  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  busli. 

1872 . 131,100  11,320,800  29,770,100  400,800  4,159,200  5,639,800 

1811 . 200,700  21,313,400  20,042,300  1,107,900  3,830,400  6,639,400 

1870 . 430,400  17,124,700  4,805,100  587,500  3,984,700  6,167,500 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Nov.  12. 

Price  op  Gold .  113 'A 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  05  @7  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  50..  @13  00 

Extra  Western. . .  6  75  @13  00 

Extra  Genesee .  7  80  @10  00 

Superllne  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn-Meal. . 

Buckwheat  Flour— 1 $  100  li. 

Wheat —  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed  . 

Oats— ’Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale,  It  100  Its . 

Straw,  100  its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  It  it  — 

Hops— Crop  of  1872.  |t  lb . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  70  It. 

Seep— Clover.  70  It  . 


Flax,  If  bushel . 

Sugar— Refi’g&  Grocery  70  It 

Molasses,  Cuba.  73 gal . 

New  Orleans,  It  gal . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  70  It. 

Seed  Leaf,  70  it . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 70  It. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ill  It . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  70  It  . 

Oil-Cake— 70  ton  ....  .  -  , . 

Pork— Mess,  70  barrel -  la  8i  @16  12 

Prime,  70  barrel .  13  30  @12  dj 

Beef— Plain  mess .  3  i5  @  7  ia 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  70  It 

Butter — State,  l<  it . 

Western,  70  It . 

Cheese.  .  . 

Beans— 70  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free.  |t  bu — 

Eggs— Fresh,  70  dozen  . 

POULTBY—  Fowls . 

Turkeys— V  It . 

Geese,  7f>  pair . . 

Ducks,  If  pair . 

Woodcock— 11  pail- 
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Partridges . . .  6;>f@  I  S 


@  2  50 
@  3  00 
®  21 
@  80 
@  50 

@  1  75 


Wild  DucK-|f  pair .  3a 

Quail— 73  doz . . —  2  00 

Venison— l>  it .  13 

Harks— 70  jpair .  a0 

Rabdits— |f  pair .  3a 

Turnips— l>  barrel  .  1  00 

Cabbaoes— 70  100 .  6  00  @10  00 

Onions— 70  100  bunches .  2  a0  ©  3  50 

Onions— If  bbl .  2  50  @  4  50 

Bboom-oorn— 70  it .  2  ©  a 

Apples— new,  73  barrel .  12a  @  3  ,>u 

Potatoes — 70  hbl .  1  »a  @  3  00 

Garlio— 70  100  bunches.. 

Sweet  Potatoes— |t  bbl 

Squashes — U  bbl . 

Carrots— |)  bbl . 

Celery— 70  doz . 

Cauliflower-70  doz .  100 

Pears — 70  bbl .  4  00  @25  00 

GRAPKS-Ult... .  2  50  f  3  50 

-  @  - 
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Cranberries— |t  crate. 

Quinces— 73  bbl . 

Gold  has  been  down  to  112?4—  closing  December  13th  at 
112% . The  closing  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  naviga¬ 

tion  for  the  season  has  been  against  active  produce 


movements  within  the  past  month,  especially  so  since 

the  earlier  days  of  December . Breadstuff  arrivals 

have  fallen  off  materially,  and  the  main  reliance  of  the 
trade  here  has  been  the  supplies  iu  store  or  yet  afloat 
here  in  boats — the  railway  receipts  having  been  compara¬ 
tively  quite  moderate.  The  demand  for  the  leading  kinds 
of  Breadstuff's  has  been  fair  for  home  use  and  for  ship¬ 
ment  ;  though  the  export  inquiry  has  been  checked  by 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  ocean  freight  room.  Prices  have 
been  generally  well  maintained,  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  and 
Oats  closing  rather  in  favor  of  sellers.  Prime  lots  of 
Winter  Wheat  are  in  very  limited  Stock  at  this  point, 
and  are  wanted  for  milling  purposes.  Barley  lias  been 
exceptionally  heavy,  and  at  the  close  lower,  the  offer¬ 
ings  having  been  in  excess  of  the  urgent  wants  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  In  Barley  Malt,  the  business  has  been  more 
satisfactory,  at  comparatively  firm  prices.  The  heaviest 

dealings  were  at  the  very  close . Cotton  has  been 

freely  sought  after,  closing  a  trifle  stronger,  though  the 
receipts  at  the  ports  have  been  very  liberal,  and  holders 

generally  quite  prompt  in  responding  to  the  demand . 

Provisions  have  been  moderately  active.  Hog  products 
have  declined  materially.  Beef  steadier.  Really  good 
to  strictly  prime  Butter  firmer.  Cheese  heavy . To¬ 

bacco,  Hay,  and  Seeds  have  been  in  fair  though  not  active 

request,  at  full  rates . Wool  opened  decidedly  higher, 

influenced  largely  by  the  destruction  of  stock  by  the 
Boston  fire,  which  stimulated  the  demand  ;  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  closes  tamely  at  the  improved  figures,  which  yet 

represent  the  views  of  holders . Hops  have  advanced 

sharply  on  an  active  inquiry,  closing  strong. 

New  York  Live-Stock  Msu'keis. 


week  endino  Beeves.  Cores. 

November  18th .  8,832  87 

November  25th . 10,769  82 

December  2(1 . 7,531  127 

December  9th .  9,073  137 

Total  for  4  Weeks _ 36,205  433 

do.forprev. 5TFeets..42,292  351 


Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 
1,370  28,884  57,835  97,008 

1,441  28,599  45,4S0  86,372 

1,621  32,342  64,143  105,761 

1,376  22,533  51,016  84,135 

5,809  112,358  218,471  373,276 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 9,051  108  1,452  28,089  54,618 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 8,458  70  1,869  27,575  46,561 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month — 9,956  80  2,652  28,947  43,S29 


Beef  Cattle. — The  supply  has  beei*  quite  large 
during  the  past  month,  and  a  heavy  feeling  pervades  the 
markets.  Stock  usually  runs  poor  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  farmers  send  off  such  trash  as  they  do  not 
care  to  put  upon  winter  feed,  but  it  would  seem  as  though 
they  were  now  of  poorer  quality  thau  usual,  or  owners 
have  been  more  particular  to  reserve  only  good  cattle. 
Texas  turned  out  a  great  many  droves.  Those  which  had 
been  wintered  in  the  cultivated  States  showed  fair  quality, 
but  the  “  through  drive  ”  was  poor.  The  total  number 
of  Texans  entering  Kansas  over  the  noted  Chisholm 
trail  was  350,275  during  tire  year,  against  455,901  in  1871. 
If  this  rate  of  diminution  continues,  our  Western  States 
must  go  more  largely  into  cattle-raising.  Fat  cattle  have 
been  in  good  request  during  the  past  month,  hut  poor 
trash  ivns  at  a  discount,  and  lots  hang  over  from  one 
market-day  to  another.  Trade  has  not  been  satisfactory 
to  dealers.  One  cause  of  the  dullness  was  the  abundance 
of  poultry  sold  at  low  prices,  and  largely  eaten  after 
people  got  over  their  scare  relative  to  diseased  stock. 
Pork  and  mutton  are  also  low.  Wc  are  beginning  to 
receive  some  of  the  advance  guard  of  Christmas  steers, 
a  few  of  which  wore  sold  at  15c.  @  16c.  ^  lb.,  weighing 
10  @  12  cwt.  net. 

The  prices  of  the  past  4  weeks  were : 


Range.  Barge  Sales  Aver. 

Nov.  IS . S  @15kc.  10  ©14  c.  like. 

Nov. 25 . 7  @15  c.  9  @13  c.  like. 

Dec.  2 . 7  @15  C.  8  ®124c.  11  c. 

Dec.  9 . 6  @16  c.  8  @l24c.  11  c. 


IUilcli  Cows.— The  fresh-cow  trade  has  been  vari¬ 
able,  owing  very  much  to  the  fluctuation  in  milk,  which 
varied  from  $2.25  @  $ 5  per  can.  At  one  time,  milkmen 
could  not  be  induced  to  buy  cows,  while  at  another,  per¬ 
haps  only  a  few  days  after,  they  could  not  get  enough. 
Prices  have  advanced  about  $5  average  during  the  month. 
The  rates  are  $40  la)  $52  each  for  very  ordinary  to  thin- 
nish  cows  of  small  size ;  $65  la)  $80  for  fair  to  good  milk¬ 
ers,  and  $85  @$90  for  prime  to  extra  large  cows . 

Calves.— There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of 
live  calves,  while  dressed  were  sent  iu  very  plentifully, 
cool  weather  favoring  shipping  from  quite  a  distance. 
Prices  have  declined,  and  Jive  go  slowly,  most  butchers 
preferring  them  ready  dressed.  Quotations  for  live,  $4  @ 
$10  each  for  grass-calves ;  6c.  (a)  9c.  $  !b.  for  ordinary  to 
prime  milk-veals  ;  4c.  @  7c.  for  bog-dressed  grass-calves, 

and  9o.  @  13c.  for  poor  to  fat  milk-veals _ Sbeep 

and  Lambs.— With  a  slight  increase  in  receipts,  the 
market  has  been  unfavorable  for  owners  of  stock,  save 
where  very  choice  sheep  were  sent  in.  The  greatest  run 
was  of  poor  quality,  such  as  feeders  usually  manage  to 
get  rid  of  before  feeding  time.  Some  of  these  were  sold 
as  low  as  4c.  $  lb.  Trade  closes  very  dull  for  all  save 
prime  sheep.  Lambs  are  generally  sold  with  the  sheep, 
and  at  same  prices.  Some  holiday  stock  of  150  @  175 
lbs.  is  on  the  way  here.  Sheep  pelts  average  about  $2 
each.  The  quotations  are :  for  sheep,  4c.  la)  Sc.  for  poor 
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to  medium,  and  5 14c.  ©654c.  for  fair  to  choice,  a  few  ex¬ 
tras  going  at  6y2c.  Lambs  take  the  range  of  (ie.  iy2 c. 

. Swine. — Arrivals  are  quite  free,  but  with  a  good 

foreign  and  domestic  provision  trade  cutters  are  using 
them  up  rapidly.  Still,  live  hogs  have  declined  fully  54 c. 
during  the  month.  .  Western  dressed  begin  to  arrive. 
Quotations  of  live  hogs,  4%c.  ®,  4%c.;  city-dressed  West¬ 
ern,  514c.  @6c.  for  heavy  to  medium,  and  6J4c.  (a)  6!4c. 
for  light ;  Western  dressed,  5 14c.  @  5%c. ;  State  and 
Jersey,  5J4c.  @  7J4c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  v'hich  toe  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  Condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Eteiaittiag-  Money  s  —  Oaecks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are.  best 

for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 

Judd  <fc  Co. . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  arc  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

5“©staj;'c  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  Tliirty- 

one  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31 )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.'  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound- in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  snpplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Climbs  can  at  any  time  be  Increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  clnb  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  clnb  rates. 

ACC,  for  a  DIME.— All  our  readers 
who  do  not  now  have  Hearth  and  Home,  ought  to  get  the 
one  number  for  January  4th,  1873.  Besides  its  regular 
pages,  fine  pictures,  etc.,  it  contains  a  largo  Supplement 
with  Mr.  Eggleston’s  new  Story,  “The  Mystery  ofMetro- 
polisville.”  Get  this  number  without  fail,  from  the 
newsman,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  from  this  office,  post¬ 
paid,  for  ten  cents. 

Subscribe  for  Both  Papers. — The 

subscription  price  for  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
for  Hearth  and  Home,  when  both  papers  are  taken  to¬ 
gether,  is  only  $4,  and  $4.75  pays  for  both  papers,  and 
for  both  the  Chromos,  mounted  and  prepaid. 

Delivery  of  Chromos. — Our  subscribers 
will  please  remember  that  the  Chromos  are  delivered  in 
the  order  in  which  the  money  for  mounting  and  forwarding 
has  been  received.  It  is  of  course  for  the  publishers’  in¬ 
terest  to  deliver  them  as  fast  as  possible,  and  all  will 
agree  that  the  rule  mentioned  is  just  and  fair. 


WortSiy  of  Everybody’® 
Attention. 

The  fine  Premiums  offered  on  page  33  are  well 
worth  looking  into.  Over  SA,©©©  Persons 
in  all  parts  of  this  country,  in  British  America,  in 
Australia,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  South  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  have  each  obtained  one  or  more  of 
these  valuable  articles,  with  little  trouble,  by  simply 
collecting  a  list  of  subscribers.  This  lias  been  done 
by  many  Children,  by  many  men  in  all  pursuits 
and  professions,  and  by  a  large  number  of  Ladies. 
Sec  “A  Good  Paying  Business,”  on  page  40. 


Page  gives  information  of  interest  to 
every  subscriber,  whether  old  or  new. 

Old  aaad  New. — Not  the  excellent  journal 
of  that  name,  but  our  old  and  new  Readers— just  a  word 
with  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.—  First.  Wien  you 
write,  always  give  your  correct  post-office  address  and  your 
proper  name.  If  you  ask  a  question  or  send  a  communi¬ 
cation,  sign  it  what  you  please,  but  always  give  your 
name  besides.  No  one  is  expected  to  notice  anonymous 
letters. — Second.  If  a  letter  is  not  answered,  do  not  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  neglect.  Sometimes  questions  arc  asked  which 
no  one  can  answer.  Sometimes  one  will  put  down  twenty 
or  more  questions  on  as  many  different  subjects,  and  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  us  to  send  him  some  books  than  to 
take  the  time  to  answer  all  bis  questions.  One  letter 
should  never  contain  more  than  two  or  three  queries,  and 
if  these  relate  to  widely  different  subjects,  such  as  grape- 
growing  and  sick  pigs,  they  will  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  attention  if  written  upon  different  slips  of 
paper  than  if  crowded  into  one  sheet. —  Third.  It  is  our 
pleasure  to  give  any  information  that  we  may  possess, 
and  it  annoys  us  to  have  any  one  send  any  sum  whatever, 
save  the  return  postage,  as  we  do  not  sell  our  advice,  save 
through  the  paper. — Fourth.  While,  as  a  matter  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  we  aim  to  answer  all  sensible  queries,  desiring  as 
we  do  to  cultivate  pleasant  relations  between  readers  and 
editors,  we  do  not  in  any  sense  feel  obliged  to  answer. 
Some  inconsiderate  persons,  finding  a  question  is  not 
answered  at  once,  feel  offended.  If  they  knew  that  such 
work  was  a  “  labor  of  love,”  and  done  in  evenings  and 
at  other  times  out  of  office  hours,  they  would  be  less 
exacting.  We  do  the  best  we  can,  but  letters  come  by 
thousands — and  editors  are  mortal. — Fifth  and  last.  Un¬ 
less  a  letter  reaches  us  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  January, 
it  has  little  chance  of  being  noticed  in  the  issue  for 
February,  and  so  on. 

Tlae  German  Agriculturist  is  mainly 
a  reproduction  of  the  English  edition,  with  a  special 
department  edited  by  the  Hon.  F.  Munch.  We  request 
our  readers  to  mention  the  German  edition  to  their 
German  friends.  Many  persons  who  employ  German 
laborers,  gardeners,  etc.,  subscribe  for  it  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  help  with  useful  reading  matter. 

ISemiugton  Ac  Soias,  manufacturers  of 
the  “Remington”  Brcech-loading  Hunting,  Sporting, 
and  Target  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns,  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Ellis,  Kansas  :  “I  have  one  of  your  guns, 
and  I  killed,  on  September  22d,  forty-nine  (49)  buffaloes 
in  one  ’stand,’  which  no  other  man  ever  did  on  the 

Plains.  Tours  truly,  H.  M.  West.” - Messrs.  R.  &  Sons 

have  other  letters  of  similar  purport. 

Our  Oiremo  gives  great  satisfaction  to 
every  one  who  sees  it.  It  is  secured  very  easily.  See 
page  32. 


The  Outlook. — The  long-time  friends  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  at 
this  time  of  writing— the  middle  of  December— the  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  coming  in  at  an  almost  unprecedented 
rate,  and  that  the  prospects  for  an  immense  circulation 
were  never  equal  to  those  of  tile  present  time.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  say  editorially  to  our  friends,  both  old  and 
new,  that  they  share  in  the  success  that  attends  our 
journal,  as  the  more  the  publishers  reeeive,  the  more 
they  expend  in  making  the  paper  valuable  to  its  readers. 
The  publishers  limit  our  expenditures  by  only  one  con¬ 
dition — that  we  shall  expend  all  the  money  needed  to 
improve  the  paper.  It  does  the  editorial  heart  good  to 
see  the  cheery  faces  of  the  publishers  as  the  mail -bag  is 
emptied  several  times  a  day.  Our  readers  have  cer- 
tainly  given  them  “  a  Happy  New  Year,”  and  we  accept 
the  obligation  to  make  a  return  which,  shall  each  month 
show  that  the  greeting  is  not  forgotten.  The  EniTORS. 


Vick’s  Catalogue. — Mr.  James  Vick,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  seems  to  be  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
outdo  himself.  Each  year  his  Seed  Catalogue  is  more 
resplendent  than  on  any  former  year,  and  now,  on  the 
principle  that  one  can  not  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
he  proposes  to  issue  it  quarterly. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  meets  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  will 
continue  for  four  days. 

House  Blau. — Some  one  sends  us  a  plan 
of  house  and  garden  on  “Elizabeth  St.,”  but  gives 
neither  name  nor  place,  both  of  which  are  wanted. 

Seed-Corn.  —  “  E.  E.  W.”  asks,  when  and 
how  should  seed-corn  be  secured,  and  should  the  grains 
from  the  whole  ear  be  planted  for  seed. — Itis  beBt  to  go 


through  the  field  in  advance  of  the  cutters,  and  select 
those  stalks  bearing  two  perfect  ears,  and  keep  those  ears 
for  seed.  The  cars  should  be  hung  iu  bunches,  made  by 
tying  or  plaiting  the  husks  together,  in  a  perfectly  dry, 
airy  place,  until  wanted  for  planting  in  spring,  when 
.  they  should  be  shelled  by  band,  and  only  the  perfect 
grains  from  the  middle  of  the  ear  be  used.  Use  as  seed 
only  the  perfectly-formed  grains,  as  those  at  the  tops  and 
butts  of  the  ears  are  not  well  formed  nor  of  good  size. 

Bliiut’s  Strainer. — This  attachment  to 
pumps,  which  was  noticed  in  November  last,  received  a 
special  award  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute. 

Ohio  Dairymea’s  Association  will 
bold  its  ninth  ’annual  meeting  at  the  American  Hotel  in 
Cleveland,  on  the  22d  and  23d  inst.  The  genial  Col. 
S.  D.  Harris  is  Secretary. 

Grass  Bouquets.— Messrs.  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.  send  us  a  fine  bouquet  of  native  grasses  and 
sedges  made  by  Mies  Cowan,  of  North  Carolina.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  grass  bouquets  imported,  but  the 
work  of  Miss  C.  can  compete  with  the  foreign. 

Beaus  and  SamMowers, — Dr.  George 
Roberts,  Santee  Agency,  Neb.,  writes:  “In  the  August 
paper  ‘  G.  W.  W.’  wants  to  know  if  it  will  do  to  plant 
beans  and  sunflowers  together.  I  had  a  beautiful  patch 
of  sunflowers  and  Lima  beans.  The  beans  were  hanging 
full  of  pods  and  filling  out,  but  the  grasshoppers,  a  tor¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  came  August  4th,  and  ate  every¬ 
thing  above  ground  but  melons  and  tomatoes.  The  stalks 
of  sunflowers  and  corn  stand  as  so  many  bean-poles. 
Plant  the  seeds  of  sunflowers  (one  in  a  hill)  three  to  four 
feet  apart  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  in  the  spring; 
they  then  get  a  good  start  for  the  beans,  which  are  to  he 
planted  at  the  proper  time  in  warm  weather.” 

SUNa»S£Y  HUMBUGS.— The  most  un¬ 
pleasant  part  of  our  editorial  work,  from  month  to 
month,  is  that  which  falls  under  this  heading  ;  yet  we 
shall  cheerfully  continue  it,  as  we  have  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years  past,  because  of  the  constant  assurances 
coming  from  all  directions  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  smaller  departments  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  The  fact  that  our  index  to  swindling  concerns  con¬ 
tains  71  new  names,  added  since  our  last  issue,  is  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  that  the  sharpers  are  actively  at  work.  As 
they  do  not  run  the  risks  incident  to  their  business  with¬ 
out  largo  gains,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  plenty  of 
unvrry  people  who  bite  at  the  numerous  baits  these 
operators  so  industriously  scatter  broadcast.  The  mails 
are  literally  loaded  down  with  the  millions  of  circulars 
sent  out.  If  a  copy  of  this  Journal  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  cf  every  family  in  the  country,  the  humbug 
business  would  become  so  unprofitable  that  it  would 
quickly  die  out.  The  scores  of  bushels  of  humbug  cir¬ 
culars  sent  to  us  by  our  readers  indicate  that  they  are 
put  well  on  their  guard.  To  the  tons  of  thousands  of 
our  new  readers  this  year  we  here  ofier  a  few  general 
remarks :  As  a  rule,  every  doctor  -who  advertises  him¬ 
self,  his  medicines,  or  his  practice,  in  circulars  or  news¬ 
papers,  is  a  quack,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  least  confi¬ 
dence  whatever.  This  includes  those  offering  to  cure 
consumption,  cancers,  catarrh,  eyes,  ears,  private  dis¬ 
eases,  etc.,  etc.  Trust  no  Medical  Institutes,  Howard 
Associations,  and  the  like,  advertising  medicines,  medi¬ 
cal  advice,  cures,  Books  on  Marriage,  Marriage  Guides, 
Private  Diseases,  Errors  of  Youth,  etc.,  etc.  No  reputa¬ 
ble  physician,  of  any  school  of  medicine,  advertises 
medicines  or  advice. — Buy  no  watches  or  jewelry  of  any 
person  whom  you  do  not  know  personally  or  by  good 
repute.  Nino  tenths  of  all  the  advertisers  of  watches 
through  circulars,  etc.,  are  unreliable.  Never  buy  a 
watch  or  jewelry  from  ant  person  whom  you  can  not 
easily  reach  if  the  article  prove  bad.  Put  no  confidence 
in  any  imitation  watches,  whether  of  Oroide  or  other 
metals.  They  are  not  worth  their  cost,  no  matter  how 
low  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered.  No  article, 
whether  watches,  jewelry,  or  other,  made  mainly  of 
gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  ever  goes  begging  cus¬ 
tomers  at  half-prices.  Such  articles  have  a  standard 
value,  as  much  as  gold  and  silver  coin  have,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  command  a  good  price  from  ready  buyers  among 

dealers  themselves . One  of  the  most  dangerous  of 

this  month’s  humbugs  is  a  neat  little  pamphlet,  sent  out 
in  letter  envelopes,  telling  a  tale  of  love,  etc.,  about  the 
inventor  of  a  $4  Parisian  watch,  which  is  offered,  together 
with  a  chain  “  as  good  as  a  genuine  gold  chain  worth 
$100,”  all  for  $5.  The  story  is  told  in  a  way  to 
enlist  the  curiosity,  sympathy,  and  then  the  confidence 
of  the  readers.  It  is  on  a  par  with  Mother  Noble 

and  Aunt  Lee’s  patent-medicine  tales . The  helps 

to  eyesight,  advertised  under  various  pretentious 
names,  are  usually  no  better  than  the  common  specta¬ 
cles  one  can  buy  of  any  neighboring  dealer  at  25c. 
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to  $1  each . The  pretended  benevolent  prize-drawing 

at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lottery 
got  up  for  individual  speculation,  and  no  wise  person 
wil!  invest  a  dollar  in  it.  The  same  of  the  Omaha  Grand 
Concert,  called  a  “Noble  charity.”  They  should  be  let 

alone  severely . Young  men  (and  old)  should  pay  no 

heed  to  the  benevolent  (?)  doctors,  associations,  etc., 
that  offer  them  cures  for  certain  diseases.  Let  any  of 
them  get  a  line  from  you,  of  inquiry  even,  and  you  might 
as  well  send  them  your  last  dollar  at  once,  for  they’ll  get 
it  by  working  upon  your  fears,  and  kindly  offering  to  cure 

you— which  they  won’t . The  Loan-Brokers’  Union, 

R.  H.  Lewis,  4  Bond  st. ,  N.  Y.,  manager,  with  its  im¬ 
mense  pretensions,  is  a  swindle . Dr,  F.  E.  Andrews, 

of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Lexington  ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  is  a 
detestable  quack,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  as  we  have 
often  before  stated.  Our  Rochester  friends  will  find  him 
set  forth  in  previous  numbers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist . D.  C.  Hathaway  &  Co.,  115  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y., 

is  a  revival  of  one  of  Hubbard’s  old  swindles.  His  pretty 
tickets,  offering  valuable  watches  for  $2,  are  lies,  as  every 
one  ought  to  know,  but  all  do  not,  because  of  the  plausa- 

ble  agency  statements  coming  with  them . In  S.  A. 

Belmonte  &  Co.’s  fine  circulars  of  the  Hamburg  Lot¬ 
teries,  put  a  u  for  the  a,  and  drop  the  r,  and  save  your 
money . Old  Mother  Noble,  Aunt  Lee,  and  Jonas  Ap¬ 

pleby’s  lying  stories  are  successful  enough  we  suppose 
to  warrant  another  falsehood — that  of  Edwin  Eastman 
about  his  capture  by  the  Camanche  Indiaus,  and  the  me¬ 
dicine  he  got  there,  and  how  it  is  sold  by  Dr.  Clark  John¬ 
son,  of  Jersey  City . One  of  the  boldest  thefts  of  the 

Livery  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in  we  have  yet  seen, 
is  the  pretended  Church  Lottery  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  pro¬ 
fessedly  to  build  a  mission  church  on  Myrtle  avenue.  We 
believe  the  authorities  have  suppressed  the  very  Rev.  (?) 

Wm.  C.  Clark,  chief  operator,  and  so  we  pass  it  by . 

One  of  the  “Queer”  or  “Sawdust”  swindlers  is  very 
active.  Our  newer  readers  will  understand  that  these 
sawdust  operators  pretend  to  have  counterfeit  money  so 
perfect,  that  no  one  can  tell  it  from  the  genuine.  They 
offer  it  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  less.  If  you  wish  it 
by  express,  they  will  send  it  C.O.D. ,  and  you  then  pay  for 
it  to  the  express,  and  on  going  to  a  private  place  to  open 
it,  of  course  find  a  box  of  old  papers,  “  sawdust,”  etc. 
They  invite  you  to  come  to  the  city,  and  if  you  come,  they 
will  “  skin  you  alive  ”  without  fail,  by  aid  of  their  false 
policemen,  etc.  In  all  cases  they  get  your  money,  and 
you  get  none,  either  real  or  counterfeit.  They  never 
have  a  dollar  of  it.  They  do  a  safe  business,  because 
only  dishonest  people,  those  who  are  willing  to  cheat 
others,  ever  respond,  and  such  persons  dare  not  appear 
as  witnesses.  Some  write  as  if  afraid  of  the  threats  of 
these  fellows,  if  one  exposes  them.  Don’t  bealarr  -i; 
all  swindlers  and  mean  men  are  cowards,  and  these  opera¬ 
tors  are  no  exception.  The  N.  Y.  P.  O.  authorities  try 
to  keep  letters  out  of  swindlers’  hands,  and  they  have  to 
change  names  pretty  lively.  Here  are  fifty  names  used 
in  his  circular  by  one  single  operator,  who  pretends  to 
have  been  a  U.  S.  engraver,  and  to  furnish  counterfeits  : 
at  No.  GOO  Broadway,  Chas.  Ayres,  John  Bergman,  Otis 
T.  Benger,  Geo.  Boone,  A.  M.  Bond,  H.  C.  Chester,  n. 
Chester,  Daniel  Chapin,  W.  F.  Cadey,  Geo.  Correil,  E.  T. 
Cogswell,  A.  T.  Earle,  Allan  Eaton,  Alonzo  Everts,  S.  F. 
Ferguson,  Geo.  W.  Gearey,  T.  S.  Gowan,  L.  M.  Grafton, 
T.  M.  Griswold,  A.  P.  Gonld,  Edwin  Gregory,  Geo.  W. 
Haroll,  Wm.  F.  Hume,  H.  Hodges,  Geo.  Holcomb,  Peter 
Hoover,  L.  Hersch,  S.  L.  Kent,  E.  S.  Lennison,  T. 
M’Lcan,  Louis  Marion,  Hiram  M’Call,  W.  L.  Salem,  G. 

M.  Swift,  W.  T.  Warnesey,  Wm.  n.  Waltman, - at  34 

Amity  street,  he  calls  himself  G.  Brocken,  L.  T.  Cooper, 
R.  Camben,  Theo.  Cedar,  K.  P.  Douglas,  L.  Goodline,  H. 
Gentry,  Andrew  J.  Lines,  Bcnj.  Lehigh,  Col.  R.  M’Clurg, 
Dr.  J.  M’Farland,  Dr.  J.  W.  Pool,  N.  S.  Tice,  Louis  T. 
Weeks.  Quite  a  lot  of  other  Humbugs  must  go  over  for 
notice  next  month,  for  want  of  room. 

Errors. — In  spite  of  all  care,  typographical 
errors  will  sometimes  occur,  though  we  arc  usually  re¬ 
markably  free  from  them.  On  page  13,  instead  of  “April 
to  August  exclusive,”  read  inclusive ,  and  on  page  24,  un¬ 
der  Coral-Berry,  read  dioecious  instead  of  “dioecious.” 

Pennsylvania  Fr nit-fcj  rower#’  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  Reading  on  the  15th  inst.  This 
is  a  wide-awake  society,  and  its  annual  gatherings  are 
always  interesting. 

Beeves  &.  Simonson. — Mr.  E.  A.  Reeves, 
formerly  in  the  agricultural  implement  business,  has  as¬ 
sociated  himself  with  Mr.  I.  J.  Simonson,  and  will  carry 
on  the  seed  and  florist  business  at  5S  Cortlandt  st.,  N.  Y. 

Fanciers’  Association  anti  Bul¬ 
letin. — The  publication  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin  having, 
with  its  increasing  business  and  circulation,  become  too 
much  of  a  care  to  the  officers  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry 
Society,  an  Association  has  been  formed  to  conduct  it. 


At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  the  officers  elected  were: 
President,  Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.,  with  four 
Vice-Presidents  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  Lee  Dar¬ 
ling,  New  York  City,  and  five  Directors.  The  name  of 
the  paper  was  changed  from  “  The  Poultry  Bulletin”  to 
“  Pet-Stock,  Pigeon,  and  Poultry  Bulletin,”  and  the 
organization  adopted  the  name  of  “Associated  Fanciers.”' 

A  Wisconsin.  Flock.  —  The  Western 
Rural  tells  of  a  flock  of  1,700  merinos,  owned  by  Eli 
Stilson,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  which  produced  7,135  pounds 
of  wool,  bringing  $4,096.  The  flock  now  numbers  over 
2,000. 

Bean-Soup. — Faith  Rochester  writes  us, 
too  late  for  us  to  make  the  correction,  that  in  her  direc¬ 
tions  for  bean-soup,  page  26,  she  intended  to  say,  “  strain 
the  beans  through  a  colander.” 

Carrot  Seed. — E.  White,  Mich.,  raised  a 
bed  of  carrots,  and  a  large  share  went  to  Beed.  He  asks 
if  this  seed  would  be  good. — By  no  manner  of  means. 

Best  Force-Bump. — A  “  Michigan  Cor¬ 
respondent  ”  will  find  the  American  Submerged  Pump 
the  best  force-pump  for  ordinary  use. 

Spavin. — “S.  H.  B.,”  Miami  Co.,  O.,  wants  di¬ 
rections  how  to  treat  a  spavin. — The  request  is  so  vague, 
and  there  arc  so  many  sorts  of  spavin,  and  spavins  occur 
under  so  many  different  conditions,  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  give  any  advice.  Spavins  are  very  often 
made  worse  and  the  animal  permanently  injured  by  injudi¬ 
cious  treatment.  Either  give  exact  descriptions  or  apply 
to  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Veterinary  Surgeons. — It  is  apparent 
to  any  thoughtful  man  who  reads  the  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals,  that  a  wide  opening  exists  throughout  the  country 
for  properly-educated  veterinary  surgeons.  A  vast  amount 
of  misery  to  poor  suffering  beasts  is  Occasioned  by  cruel 
and  improper  treatment,  and  the  amount  of  money  lost 
yearly,  would  suffice  to  support  an  educated  surgeon  in 
every  county  in  the  country. 

Breeding  Mules. — “C.  O.  B.,”  Vosburg, 
asks  what  is  the  character  of  the  best  jack  and  dam  to 
breed  mules,  and  are  large  mules  objectionable. — We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  these  matters  in  reply  to  these  questions. 

What  are  tlie  Cheapest  Brains? — 

“C.  O.  B.”  asks  which  are  the  cheapest  drains  where 
stone  is  plenty,  stone  or  cement  tile. — If  the  stone  is  pro¬ 
perly  laid,  stone  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest.  (The  ar¬ 
ticles  mentioned  can  be  procured  at  any  agricultural  store 
in  any  considerable  town.) 

About  Beans. — “  J.  R.,”  New  Casco,  Micli., 
tells  us  what  he  knows  of  beans.  He  raised  a  crop,  and 
from  one  stalk  picked  the  pods,  in  which  there  were  850 
beans.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  traditional  bean-stalk. 

Stump-Pulling-. — “  G.  C.  A.,”  Marcion 
Co.,  Oregon.  No  stump-puller  will  take  out  the  largest 
stumps  without  some  assistance  occasionally,  in  cutting 
the  large  roots  when  they  spread  far.  As  good  a  stump- 
puller  as  any  we  know,  and  one  that  will  take  out  the 
largest  stumps,  was  described  and  engraved  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  September,  1871. 

Preparing  Fence-Posts. — “H,  W.,” 
who  incloses  stamp  but  gives  no  address,  asks  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  an  economical  way  of  preparing  fence-posts  to 
increase  their  durability.  The  best  way  probably  is  to 
season  them  thoroughly  and  then  steep  the  lower  part  of 
them  in  hot  gas-tar  or  pine-tar  for  about  a  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  when  set.  Another  way  is  to  soak 
the  butts  in  a  strong  solutiou  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Pisciculture. — Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge, 
Ct.,  is  a  proper  party  to  apply  to  for  advice  as  to  stocking 
springs  or  ponds  with  fish,  or  as  to  procuring  fish  for 
that  purpose. 

Brive-TVells. — “  C.  B.,”  St,  Johns,  N.  B., 
wants  to  be  put  in  communication  with  the  manufacturer 
of  the  drive-well  pipes. — Unfortunately  we  can  not  find  any 
advertisement  of  him.  The  drive-well  is  a  valuable  thing, 
in  suitable  localities,  and  should  be  made  widely  known. 

Homesteading. — “H.  D.,”  Madison  Co., 
Iowa,  wants  to  “  homestead  ’’apiece  of  land,  and  asks  our 
opinion  about  Montana  and  Dakota,  and  whether  those 
territories  will  soon  be  open  to  settlement. — “H.  D.” 
had  better  write  to  the  land  agent  of  the  North  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  will  forwaad  him  all 


the  information  necessary.  We  are  acquainted  with 
parties  in  both  territories  who  are  well  pleased  with  the 
country  and  are  successful  there.  The  soil  is  said  to  ba 
rich,  and  the  climate  agreeable  and  healthy. 

How  to  Raise  Ducks.-11  F.  M.  B.,” 

Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  wants  to  know  the  best  breed  of 
ducks  for  table  use,  and  on  what  food  to  feed  them.— We 
have  found  the  Aylesbury  ducks  very  good,  while  others 
prefer  Rouen.  Corn-meal,  and  chopped  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbage,  lettuce,  and  onion-tops,  are  good  feed. 

What  Breed  of  Fowls. —A  “Subscrib¬ 
er,”  Lyme,  Ct.,  asks  which  is  the  best  breed  of  fowls  for 
size  and  quality  of  eggs  and  steadiness  of  laying.— We 
have  had  pure  light  Brahmas  to  lay  eggs  steadily  through¬ 
out  the  winter;  the  eggs  of  Brahma  hens  are  good  size 
and  of  pleasant  flavor,  with  a  deep-colored  yolk,  much 
liked  by  cooks  for  cakes  and  puddings.  Leghorns  are 
much  thought  of  by  some  as  good  steady  layers;  proba¬ 
bly  the  next  best  are  the  Black  Spanish.  Eggs  by  express 
properly  packed  should  hatch,  if  good,  without  fail. 

Cistern.  Filter. — “Subscriber,”  Boone  Co., 
Ark.,  asks  if  water  will  filter  through  a  brick  wall  four 
inches  thick  built  for  a  partition  in  a  cistern. — Yes,  if  the 
brick  is  what  is  called  soft  brick,  which  is  very  porous. 
But  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  make  a  filter.  A  good  cistern 
filter  is  figured  in  the  Agriculturist  for  March,  1872. 

Scratches.  —  “T.  W.,”  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Scratches  or  grease  is  generally  caused  by  wet  pastures 
or  filthy  stables.  It  is  often  cured  by  removing  the  cause, 
washing  the  heels  clean  with  carbolic  soap,  drying  with 
a  soft  cloth,  and  anointing  with  glycerine  or  lard  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  salt.  If  this  is  not  effectual,  one  pound 
of  carbonate  of  potash  should  be  dissolved  in  two  quarts 
of  water.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  heels  bathed  there¬ 
with  twice  a  day  for  half  an  hour. 

Sundry  Questions. — “  C.  F.  K.,”  West- 
ford,  Mass.,  asks  the  following  questions :  (1st)  Will  it  pay 
to  sell  his  farm  and  go  West,  and  loan  the  money  at  12 
per  cent,  when  he  makes  only  4  per  cent  at  home  by 
farming  ?  (2d)  Where  can  he  buy  a  thorough-bred  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow  ?  (3d)  Would  not  pressure  burst  the  butter- 
globules  in  milk  and  make  butter  better  than  the  dash- 
churn?  (4th)  Will  dry  corn-meal  make  milk?  (5th) 
How  much  more  will  it  make  if  fed  as  gruel  ?  (6th)  Will 
it  pay  to  feed  it  when  milk  is  4  cents  a  quart?— Replies 
—(1st)  Yes,  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  can  do  good  by  going 
West.  (2d)  Write  to  L.  A.  Chase,  Florence,  Mass.  (3d) 
No ;  pressure  will  not  burst  the  globules.  (4th)  Not 
much.  (5th)  Several  times  more.  (6th)  Yes. 

Tar-Fever. — “  J.  W.  K.,”  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  lately  lost  a  valuable  horse  by  what  the  man  who 
doctored  him  called  “  tar-fever.”  When  the  horse  was 
opened  the  lungs  were  found  inflamed. — The  quack  prob¬ 
ably  meant  catarrhal  fever,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  results  of  a  cold.  The  disease  may  have  been 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  congestion  of  the  lungs,  eitherof 
which  has  well-marked  symptoms  and  generally  yields  to 
proper  treatment.  The  case  shows  the  necessity  for  em¬ 
ploying  a  skillful  veterinary. 

Covered  Manure  Heap. — “E.  B.  S.,” 
Manhassct,  L.  I.,  asks  if  it  would  be  well  to  cover  the 
manure  heap  with  a  shed  to  protect  it  from  rain.  No,  if 
it  is  protected  from  wash  from  roofs,  that  is  sufficient ; 
the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  will  be  all  needed  to  prevent 
dry  rot  and  to  cause  it  to  decompose  properly.  The  top 
of  the  heap  should  be  made  dishing,  to  collect  the  rain. 

A  Knuckle**.— “  T.  E.  C.,”  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
has  a  horse  that  knuckles  very  badly,  and  would  have  a 
cure  if  possible.— This  double  action  of  the  pastern-joint 
is  caused  by  weakness  or  disease  in  the  liock-joint.  If 
weakness  is  the  cause,  feed  the  horse  well,  and  give  him 
tonics,  as  sulphate  of  iron,  half  a  teaspoonful,  and  twice 
as  much  gentian-root,  powdered,  inliisfeed,onceortwice 
a  day.  If  the  liock-joint  is  out  of  order,  npply  two  parts 
of  olive  oil  with  one  part  of  creosote  and  oil  of  turpentine 
to  the  joint  twice  a  week. 

Corn  and  Clover  on  Peat.-11  E.  G. 

H.,”  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  finds  a  difficulty  in  growing  a  perfect 
crop  of  corn  or  clover  on  a  piece  of  land  that  was  former¬ 
ly  covered  with  a  pond,  and  which  consists  mainly  of 
peaty  matter  of  a  light  texture.  Ho  asks  how  shall  he  pro¬ 
ceed, — The  difficulty  would  probably  be  removed  by  the 
use  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  There 
is  too  ranch  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 
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Grottoes. — Mrs.' Forbes,  in  Iowa,  asked  about 
grottoes.  We  replied  by  mail,  but  the  letter  came  back 
as  uncalled  for,  and  we  give  it  here. — If  Mrs.  Forbes 
will  state  more  definitely  what  she  means  by  “  artificial 
grottoes  and  in-door  rock-work,”  we  will  endeavor  to 
comply  with  her  request.  We  have  never  known  of 
anything  of  this  kind  larger  than  what  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  fernery  or  Wardian  case.  Rock-work  of  any 
considerable  dimensions  would  be  rather  unmanageable 
in-doors.  Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  will  make  ns 
better  understand  what  she  wishes 

Mixing'  Lime  and  Manure. — “Young 
Farmer  ”  proposes  to  prepare  his  barn-yard  manure  for 
use  next  spring  by  turning  it  over  during  the  winter,  and 
mixing  lime  with  it.  How  would  it  answer  ?— We  would 
mot  advise  this  plan.  It  would  be  better  to  turn  over  the 
manure  and  let  it  ferment  and  rot,  and  in  spring  apply  it 
to  the  soil,  and  after  plowing  spread  the  lime  and  harrow 
it  in.  Fresh  manure  is  injured  by  contact  with  lime. 

Cost  of  Slieep-AeUing;. — In  reply  to 
•several  inquirers,  we  have  ascertained  that  ready-made 
sheep-netting,  as  described  in  the  Agriculturist  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1S72,  four  feet  in  width,  costs  in  England  12)4  cents 
per  yard  in  nets  of  50  or  100  yards  in  length.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  imported  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  pur- 
’Chased  here  from  the  net  manufacturers.  The  netting 
described  in  the  Agriculturist  was  intended  to  be  hand¬ 
made.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  made  here  under 
any  circumstances  so  cheaply  as  it  could  be  imported. 
Parties  desiring  the  names  of  the  English  manufacturers 
jnay  write  us  for  them. 

Homesteads  in  Aortli  -  western 
Iowa. — John  Brennan,  Immigration  Agent  for  the  State 
of  Iowa,  writes  that  there  are  still  4000  acres  of  land  open 
to  settlement  under  the  Homestead  act  in  the  county  of 
Osceola ;  ten  miles  from  railroad,  good  rich  prairie,  but 
without  timber.  The  United  States  Land  Office  through 
which  applications  are  to  be  made  is  at  Sioux  City. 

Purifying  Mutter. — “S.  G.,”  Chicago, 
wants  a  method  of  sweetening  rancid  butter  so  as  to  fit  it 
f  sale  and  use.— We  know  of  no  satisfactory  method  of 
doing  this.  There  are  many  nostrums  recommended, 
such  as  washing  in  lime-water,  or  in  water  with  chloride 
of  lime  or  salt  and  saltpeter;  but  we  have  never  tried  any 
of  them,  and  doubt  that  the  butter  can  be  improved  in 
flavor  in  the  least  degree  by  any  of  them.  Rancid  but¬ 
ter,  like  tainted  meat,  has  commenced  to  decompose,  and 
no  treatment  can  restore  it  to  its  former  condition,  though 
It  may  possibly  temporarily  remove  the  unpleasant  smell. 

Ilarket-Gardcning. — H.  Geeding.  We 
do  not  think  that  anything  is  quite  equal  to  stable 
manure.  Next  to  this  we  would  place  bone-dust,  blood- 
manure,  and  fish-guano.  Unless  the  real  value  of  super- 
phospates  is  known,  we  should  prefer  not  to  risk  them. 
If  you  have  land  enough  to  enable  you  to  turn  under  a 
green  crop  each  year,  you  can  do  well  with  either  of  the 
fertilizers  named. 

Quince-Trees. — “  A.  S.  C.,”  of  Michigan, 
has  quince-trees  7  and  8  years  old  that  “  have  been  salted 
and  brined  and  treated  to  slops  to  no  purpose,”  and  asks 
what  he  shall  do  to  make  them  bear. — It  is  difficult  to 
prescribe  for  a  patient  without  seeing  it.  In  the  first 
place  he  should  stop  the  salting.  A  little  salt  may  be  of 
■use,  but  any  plant  can  be  pickled  to  death.  Secondly,  wo 
Should  stop  the  slops.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
•quince-trees  do  best  with  their  roots  in  a  bog.  Thirdly, 
•we  should,  between  now  and  leafing  time,  spade  around 
them  a  liberal  amount  of  stable  manure.  Fourthly,  if 
they  have  grown  wild  and  crowded,  thin  out  so  as  to 
leave  the  branches  open  enough  for  sun  and  air  to  enter. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  the  quinces  are  trained  to 
a  tree-form  or  have  made  a  dense  bush.  Trees  of  the  age 
mentioned  shonld  be  bearing  fair  crops.  We  have  them 
in  bearing  3  and  4  years  from  cutting. 

Sowing  Clover- Seed.  —  “G.  C.  A.,” 
Champoegc,  Oregon.  Where  there  is  frost  during  the 
•winter  season,  clover-seed  must  not  be  sown  in  the  fall. 
In  those  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  where  frost  does  not 
occur,  it  may  be  sown  with  the  wheat  in  the  fall. 

Using;  Cotton-Seed.— “  E.  H.,”  Madison, 
■Ga.,  writes  that  he  has  read  much  of  the  great  value  of 
cotton-seed  as  feed  for  stock ;  but  an  impression  prevails 
in  his  locality  that  it  is  injurious.  He  desires  some  light 
on  the  subject.— Cotton-seed  is  a  valuable  food, containing, 
as  it  does,  much  Oil  and  albnmen.  But  the  hulls  are  in 
digestible  and  injurious  when  the  seed  is  fed  whole. 
The  pressed  oake,  which  is  deprived  of  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed,  if  free  from  hulls  is 
even  better  than  the  whole  seed,  being  more  digestible. 


-The  seed  when  the  cake-meal. is  not  obtainable  should 
be  freed  from  the  husk  or  hull,  for  which  purpose  a  very 
cheap  and  excellent  machine  is  now  made.  The  seed  in 
process  of  hulling  is  broken  up  considerably,  and  if 
ground  or  cooked  might  be  fed  very  usefully  to  all  sorts 
of  stock.  It  is  safer  to  commence  feeding  it  very  gradu¬ 
ally.  The  broken  hulls  make  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Another  Fence. — “M.  N.  ,B.”  asks  advice 
about  a  wire-fence  consisting  of  two  strands  of  wire  at 
top  and  bottom,  with  three-inch  palings  interwoven,  sup¬ 
ported  by  posts  8  feet  apart.— Such  a  fence  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  an  excellent  one  against  stock,  but  whether  it  is 
patented  or  not  is  probably  more  than  a  patent  lawyer 
could  tell  without  examining  the  list  of  something  less 
than  a  thousand  patent  fences. 

Ditching;  Machine. — “  G.  A.  S.,”  Boston, 
wants  a  machine  for  digging  drains.— We  know  of  no 
machine  by  which  drains  can  be  dug  in  soil  mixed  with 
stone.  Ditches  have  been  dug  successfully  by  machine 
in  soil  perfectly  free  from  stone,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
makers’  names. 

Cutting;  Feed. — “  Inquirer,”  Lennoxville, 
P.  of  Quebec,  asks  the  following  questions :  1st.  Will  it 
pay  to  cut  feed  by  hand  and  use  corn-meal,  with  labor  at 
one  dollar  per  day  and  butter  at  20  cents  per  pound.  2d. 
What  size  cutter  would  be  needed  and  which  is  the  best? 
3d.  Will  young  cattle  and  cows  digest  oats  and  peas  fed 
in  the  straw  ?  4th.  Should  it  be  cut ;  and  should  it  be 
harvested  before  the  grain  is  ripe  ?  5tli.  Are  peas  best 
sown  alone  or  with  some  other  grain  ?  Replies. — (1st) 
Yes.  (2d)  Gale’s  copper  strip ;  size  depends  on  number  of 
stock ;  for  10  head  a  $12  one  would  do.  (3d)  No.  (4th) 
Yes.  (5tli)  Best  sown  with  oats. 

Thrashing;  -  Machine  for  Cider- 
Mill. — "  G.  W.  M.,”  Gibson  Co.,  Indiana,  suggests  the 
use  of  a  one-horse  thrashing-machine  to  crush  apples  for 
cider ;  he  asks  how  it  would  do,  and  how  should  the  con¬ 
cave  be  arrauged. — The  principal  difficulty  would  be  in 
the  rapid  motion.  The  teeth  and  concave  would  need  no 
change,  but  where  the  apples  would  go  to  when  they 
emerged  would  be  a  serious  question,  and  would  need  ex¬ 
perimenting  on. 

White  Butter. — “E.  C.  C.,”  Harford  Co., 
Md.,  has  a  heifer  that  makes  very  pale-colored  butter  with 
an  unpleasant  taste,  and  asks  i  f  there  is  any  remedy. — The 
writer  once  owned  a  cow  that  had  a  similar  fault,  but 
could  hit  on  no  plan  to  remedy  it  altogether.  Her  butter 
was  never  good  for  anything,  and  after  many  experiments 
she  was  fattened  and  sold.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
had  better  success,  and  can  help  “  E.  C.  C.,”  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Corn-Stalks  and  Corn  for  llogs. — 

Wm.  J.  Lewis,  Clinton,  Ct.,  asks  how  many  six-months- 
old  pigs  in  fair  order  can  be  fattened  on  1,000  bushels  of 
com  and  cob  ground  together,  aud  the  stalks  therefrom. 
—We  would  not  advise  this  feed  for  fattening  pigs  ;  it 
would  do  for  store  hogs,  but  fat  hogs  can  only  be  profit¬ 
ably  made  on  grain  alone.  Ten  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
ground  into  meal  shonld  fatten  one  hog  if  in  fair  order  at 
the  commencement,  and  if  it  is  kept  in  a  good  warm 
pen.  If  cooked  or  scalded,  and  fed  cold,  one  fourth  less 
feed  would  be  sufficient. 

Gas-Lime.  —  “  Y.  F.,”  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Gas-lime  is  not  worth  seven  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  dear 
enough  as  a  gift,  for  it  is  very  poor  stuff,  and  when 
fresh  injurious.  Fresh  lime  at  25  cents  a  bushel  is  cheap¬ 
er  than  gas-lime  for  nothing. 

Wire-Worm*.— “C.  A.  J.,”  Hudson,  Mich., 
writes,  “What  are  we  to  do  with  the  Wire-worms  ?  They 
have  destroyed  our  corn  and  are  eating  up  our  wheat.” 
—There  are  two  families  of  wire-worms  :  one  consists  of 
the  larvae  of  the  Elators,  or  Snapping  Beetles ;  the  other, 
not  an  insect,  but  an  invertebrate  animal,  is  the  lulus,  of 
both  of  which  families  there  are  several  species,  all  very 
destructive,  however,  to  the  roots  of  grass,  com,  or  wheat. 
Ammonia  is  the  best  remedy  to  apply,  and  a  dressing  of 
guano  would  probably  be  the  best  shape  in  which  to  ap¬ 
ply  it.  Soils  filled  with  vegetable  matter  are  most  in¬ 
fested,  hence  lime  regularly  applied  has  been  found  a 
preventive.  In  fields  regularly  limed  it  is  rare  that 
much  injury  is  done  by  any  of  the  wire  or  cut-worm  tribes. 
Summer-fallowing  is  also  a  remedy. 

Om  the  Wrong;  Side. — “A  Friend”  in 
Downington,  Pa.,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
first-page  picture  in  December,  the  driver  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  oxen.  We  discovered  it  ourselves  when  it 
was  too  late.  It  happened  in  this  way :  in  printing,  the 


engraving  is  reversed,  and  what  on  the  block  is  right- 
hand  is  when  printed  on  the  left-hand.  Sometimes  the 
artist  forgets  that  his  thawing  iwll  be  reversed.  Ev¬ 
erything  looks  right  upon  the  block,  aud  when  it  is 
printed  he  is  much  mortified  to  find  that  it  is  all  wrong. 

Grease  For  Cog-Wheels.— “  G.  C.  A.” 

asks  in  what  proportion  tallow  and  black-lead  should  be 
mixed  together  when  used  to  lubricate  the  gearings  of 
thrashing-machines.— The  tallow  is  used  only  to  cause 
the  black-lead  to  adhere  to  the  gears,  therefore  no  more 
than  suffices  for  that  purpose  is  needed. 

Horse  Distemper.— “  J.  B.  C.,”  Sher¬ 
burne,  Mass.,  sends  his  experience  about  the  horse  dis¬ 
ease  now  so  prevalent.  He  has  had  46  years’  experience 
with  horses  and  cattle.  He  says  the  cause  is  ill-ventilated 
stables,  and  exposure  while  hot  to  rain,  cold,  or  storm. 
He  gives*  mash  with  a  table-spoonful  of  saltpeter,  one 
of  sulphur,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Glauber’s-salt,  with 
feed  of  potatoes  cut  fine,  keeping  the  horse  warm  and  free 
from  cold  drafts.  A  preventive,  he  thinks,  would  be  to 
wrap  the  bit  around  with  some  tow,  steeped  in  a  solution 
of  assafeetida  when  the  horse  is  driven  out.  We  do  not 
approve  of  nostrums  in  any  way,  and  rtcommend  all 
treatment  of  sick  animals  to  be  based  on  common-sense. 
The  above  treatment  is  judicious,  although  goodoare  and 
protection  from  cold,  with  clean  and  airy  stables,  will  be 
as  good  a  preventive  as  the  assafeetida. 

Windmills. — “Wm.  Y.  S.  B.,”  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.,  wants  to  build  a  windmill  with  the  help  of  a  car¬ 
penter  ;  and  wants  a  book  with  directions.— We  know  of 
no  book  containing  instructions.  In  the  Agriculturist  for 
May,  1872,  page  177,  was  given  an  engraving  of  a  simple 
windmill,  which  might  be  made  by  any  mechanic. 
The  size  could  be  enlarged  to  a  power  equal  to  one 
horse.  The  arms  would  have  to  be  about  8  feet  long  in 
that  case. 

A  Wet  Cellar.— “  Jas.  S.(”  Warren  Co., 
Ohio,  has  a  wet  cellar,  aud  proposes  to  cement  it  on  the 
bottom  and  at  the  sides,  and  asks  advice.— The  remedy 
is  doubtful.  If  the  water  is  only  in  very  small  quantity, 
it  might  answer  temporarily,  but  the  cement  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  way  in  time.  If  there  is  no  chance  for  drain¬ 
age  any  other  way,  we  would  dig  a  well  outside  the  cel¬ 
lar  several  feet  deeper  than  the  floor,  and  make  a  drain 
around  the  cellar  on  the  inside  and  fill  it  with  broken 
stone,  and  connect  it  with  the  well.  In  the  wet  season 
the  water  can  be  dipped  out  of  the  well. 

A  Leaky  Cistern  and  Wet  Cellar. 

— “  Subscriber,”  Taunton,  asks  :  (1st)  How  can  I  stop  my 
cistern,  cement-lined,  from  leaking  ?  (2d)  What  would  be 
the  best  drain  to  take  water  out  of  my  barn-cellar  ?  (3d) 
how  much  fall  in  100  feet  would  carry  off  the  water  ?— 
(1st)  The  cistern  is  imperfectly  cemented  ;  empty  it  of 
water  and  apply  a  fresh  coat,  brushing  it  well  into  any 
cracks  that  may  be  seen.  Possibly  the  cement  is  not  of 
the  right  kind.  Hydraulic  cement  must  be  used,  and  not 
common  lime.  (2d)  Dig  the  drain  and  lay  drain-tile  with 
collars.  (3d)  One  foot  in  100  is  ample  fall. 

Pasture  for  Bermuda. — “J.  M.  J.,” 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  desires  to  get  a  crop  suitable  for  pasture 
on  some  light  land  in  Bermuda.— We  would  suggest  red- 
clover,  treated  with  100  pounds  of  grotmd  gypsum  per 
acre,  when  about  three  inches  in  hight.  Crab-grass  is  a 
species  of  Panicum,  and  not  Agrostis.  Wo  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Bermuda,  as  intimated. 

Cement  Pipes.  — “J.  C.,”  Middletown, 
Iowa.  Cement  pipes  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  may 
very  easily  be  made  in  molds  similar  to  those  figured 
in  the  Agriculturist  of  November,  1872.  The  material  to 
be  used  is  exactly  the  same  as  there  described. 

Manure  lor  Sweet-PoJatoes. — “  R. 

H.  M.,”  Cool  Spring,  Delaware,  is  short  of  stable  manure ; 
he  asks  which  would  be  the  best  substitute  as  a  fertiliz¬ 
er  for  sweet-potatoes,  bone-dust  or  fish-scrap.— Fish-scrap 
would  probably  be  the  better  of  the  two. 

Jersey  Bulls  —  Correction.— Mr.  J. 

Carter  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  calls  our  attention  to  an 
error  inadvertently  made  in  an  article  in  the  November 
Agriculturist,  headed  “Two  Jersey  Bulls.”  We  there 
stated  that  the  Jersey  herd  pipe  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Fair,  held  at  Elmira  in  1872,  was  “  won  by 
Mr.  William  Crozier  in  competition  with  a  herd  imported 
directly  from  the  farm  of  Queen  Victoria.”  We  intended 
to  say  that  it  was  won  in  competition  with  a  herd  which 
contained  a  heifer  imported  diroctly  from  the  farm  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts  as  gathered  from  the  list  of 
entries.  We  regret  the  little  oversight. 
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FREE. — The  very  Best  Table  Cut. 
lery— Silver-plated  Table  Articles 
— Geld  E*eas  ladelililc  Ink — Chil¬ 
dren’s  Toys— Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds  —  Floral  Sets— Sewing-  and 
Washing  machines  and  Wringers 
— Knitting  -  machines  — Melodeens — 
Pianos —  American  Watches  —  Sin¬ 
gle  and  Double  Barrel  Guns — As¬ 
tral  Oil — Pumps— Family  Weigh¬ 
ing  Scales  —  Bictionaries  —  Books — 
Toy  Steam  -  Engines  —  Toy  Steam- 
Boats — etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  are  among  tits  things 
that  we  are  distributing  very  largely  all  over  the  country  to 
our  friends  who  send  in  dubs  of  Subscribers.  Some  report 
getting  as  many  as  fifty  subscribers  a  day.  Others  get 
one,  two,  three,  or  more,  as  opportunity  serves.  Some 
make  this  their  sole  business,  and  sell  the  premiums 
received,  and  thus  get  large  wages.  There  is  no  humbug 
or  clap-trap  about  this.  At  least  Thirteen  Thousand  per¬ 
sons  have  received  these  premiums  with  great  pleasure, 
and  still,  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  ought  to  read  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  profit,  is  yet  supplied  with  it.  So  there 
is  abundant  room  for  thousands  of  others  to  obtain  these 
valuable  premiums.  This  work  can  go  on  all  winter. 
Pull  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Advertising  Col¬ 
umns,  pages  33  and  34. 

Tobacco  Crops.— Along  the  Connecticut 
River  the  tobacco  crop  has  been  very  heavy,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Farmers  speak  of  perfect  leaves  thirty- 
nine  inches  in  length  and  twelve  in  width  having  been 
produced. 

“  Give  us  Gravel,  or  we  Die.”- 

“C,  C.  R."  sends  ns  some  “fowl  fables,”  but  our  col¬ 
umns  have  space  only  for  the  moral,  which  is  that  after 
many  hens  had  died,  having  been  doctOredfor  pip,  gapes, 
worms,  thrush,  and  all  other  diseasesfaur.'d  in  the  books, 
finally  it  was  discovered  that  what  was  ihe  matter  was 
simply  want  of  gravel ;  of  which  alt  moy  take  a  note. 

Prospects  fbr  a  Bairy. — “E.  H.  M.,” 
Clintou  Co.,  Pa.,  desires  to  enter  nto  the  dairy  business, 
and  asks  some  questions  relative  thereto,  to  which  we  re¬ 
ply  :  That  milk  may  he  conveyed  ten  miles  by  wagon  with¬ 
out  difficulty  if  it  is  in  close  cans  which  are  kept  quite 
filled,  so  that  there  is  not  much  dashing  about,  which 
tends  to  sour  the  milk  rapidly ;  by  railroad  it  may  be 
conveyed  forty  or  even  a  hundred  miles  very  well, 
without  too  great  expense  for  freight.  Cows  may 
he  kept  in  the  stable  or  yard  and  fed  there  through¬ 
out  the  year  without  injury,  and  with  advantage, 
if  they  have  an  hour’s  exercise  in  a  pasture  twice 
a  day.  The  best  feed  is  grass,  green  oats  and  peas, 
clover,  and  corn-fodder  in  the  summer,  and  clover 
bay  in  the  winter,  with  carrots,  sugar-beets,  bran,  and 
corn-meal  in  the  winter.  The  milk  business,  all  things 
being  equal,  gives  less  labor  and  more  profit  than  any 
other  form  of  dairying. 

Corn-Husking-  Machine. — “H.  E.  C.,” 
Oxford,  N.  H.,  asks  if  there  is  a  machine  that  will  husk 
cc  -n. — Philips’s  corn-husker  does  this  work  in  a  very 
rapid  and  cleanly  manner.  The  stalks  are  fed  into  tho 
machine,  and  'jto  ears  are  separated  and  the  husks 
stripped  off  at  one  operation.  It  is  an  invention  well 
worthy  of  examination  by  those  Interested. 

Bone-Flour  and  Plaster. — “  Ohio,” 
Centralia,  Ill.,  asks  where  bone-flonrand  plaster  can  be 
procured  in  the  West. — The  Michigan  plaster,  mined  at 
Saginaw  and  Grand  Rapids,  is  to  be  procured  in  Chicago, 
as  is  also  ground  hone.  If  farmers  will  attend  their 
county  fairs  and  keep  their  eyes  open,  they  will  see 
samples  of  all  these  things  exposed  for  their  especial 
benefit,  and  they  can  see  the  dealers  themselves  on  tho 
ground,  who  will  give  them  all  needed  information. 
Farmers  do  not  seetn  to  thmk  that  :hese  men  attend  the 
fairs  for  this  express  purpose. 

A  Question  of  Profits — “Z.  F.  H.,” 
Mnkanda,  Ill.,  writes  as  follows :  A  stalifeeds  B’s  cattle : 
what  proportion  of  the  gain  in  weight  should  A  have? 


With  that  gain  for  his  share,  would  it  pay  A  to  feed'un- 
hulled  cotton-seed,  cooked,  at  $15,  bran  $12,  hay  $20,  and 
corn-meal  $25  a  ton  ?  What  would  be  the  best  selection 
of  feed  to  make  from  this  list  for  profitable  feeding  in 
money  and  manure  ?  What  amount  of  floor  space  is 
necessary  for  one  head  of  stock,  and  what  the  safest  and 
cheapest  fastening? — In  all  these  questions,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  cattle ;  if  they 
were  in  good  condition  it  would  not  pay  A  to  undertake 
to  feed  them  ;  if  poor,  he  would  make  money  by  taking 
the  gain  for  his  share,  and  so  would  B  by  reason  of  the 
more  marketable  condition  of  his  stock.  We  would 
rather  feed  hay  and  corn-meal  at  the  prices  given,  than 
any  of  the  other  materials ;  it  would  hardly  pay  to  use 
any  hut  concentrated  food,  for  much  profit  lies  in  the 
quickness  of  the  operation.  The  cotton-seed  if  hulled 
and  ground  would  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  meal  and  bay 
and  valuable  in  the  manure,  but  with  the  husk  it  is  not 
safe  feed.  If  the  cattle  are  large,  five  feet  in  width  is  not 
too  much  floor  space  if  stalls  are  used ;  if  not,  four  is 
enough.  Stanchions  are  safest  and  best  on  the  whole. 

Where  shall  we  Stop  ?— Truly  this  is 
aland  flowing  with  milk,  if  not  with  honey,  if  the  “plain 
otory  of  a  truthful  James  ”  must  be  accepted,  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  “Q.,”  who  hails  us  from  Colorado  Territory, 
says  it  must.  A  native  cow  gives  fifty-four  quarts  of  milk 
in  twenty-four  hours  at  three  milkings.  If  this  is  true, 
it  must  he  due  to  the  irrigation  commonly  practiced  in 
Colorado  Territory. 

Beekeeper’s  Ma.g-a&iue. — This  is  an 
illustrated  monthly,  published  by  H.  A.  King  &  Co., Mur¬ 
ray  st.,  New  York,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  bee 
culture.  It  promises,  to  use  its  own  words,  to  be  “  a 
storehouse  of  information  for  all  engaged  in  this  pur¬ 
suit.”  Amongst  the  names  of  the  editors  that  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  S.  Tapper,  of  Iowa,  appears  ;  this  of  itself  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  ■  that  it  is  to  be  a  practical  work. 
Amongst  tlio  contributors  we  perceive  the  name  of  M. 
Quinby,  also  a  well-known  “  beeist.” 

Ride  of  Three. — “  J.  F.,”  Natick,  Mass., 
propounds  the  following  question :  If  corn-meal  ia  worth 
lJ4c.  per  pound,  what  is  skimmed  milk  worth  per  gallon 
for  feeding  pigs? — We  would  advise  “  J.  F.”  to  feed  both 
the  skim-milk  and  corn-meal,  as  the  pigs  will  thrive 
better  on  this  mixed  feed  than  on  either  separately,  and 
not  endeavor  to  settle  the  question  by  means  of-  figures. 

North  Atlantic  Express  Co.— -Having 
been  at  times  obliged  to  pay  for  a  small  parcel  from 
Europe  twice  the  real  value  of  its  contents,  we  feel  that 
we  do  the  public  a  service  by  making  it  known  that  there 
is  now  an  Express  Company  that  transmits  parcels  either 
way  for  something  like  a  reasonable  charge.  We  wish  it 
abundant  success. 

Peacli-borirag:  Beetle. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Maryland  sends  us  a  small  beetle  which  does 
much  damage  to  the  peach-trees.  It  is  a  species  of 
Coryphalus,  and  our  entomological  contributor,  Mr.  Riley, 
promises  us  an  article  upon  it  in  November. 

Osage  Grange.  —  “E.  E.  W.”  asks  if 
Osage  Orange  is  hardy  in  Central  Iowa. — In  some  locali¬ 
ties  it  is. 

Vinegar-Making. — T.  Paulsen,  Portland, 

Oregon.  It  is  true  that  we  have  warned  people  against 
buying  recipes,  but  the  advertisement  “  Vinegar-Making 
in  10  Hours  ”  refers  to  an  apparatus  constructed  accord¬ 
ing  to  well-known  principles.  We  do  not  advertise  tilings 
of  this  kind  without  first  investigating  them. 

Fistula. — “  T.  IV.,”  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  asks 
how  to  treat  fistula  in  the  shoulder. — If  there  are  several 
openings,  the  dividing  walls  must  be  cut  so  as  to  connect 
them ;  and  a  solution  of  five  grains  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  to  an  ounce  of  water  should  be  injected  with 
a  glass  syringe  until  these  walls  are  sloughed  away  ;  the 
wound  is  then  healed  from  the  bottom  by  washing  twice 
a  day  with  a  solution  of  one  dram  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  a 
quart  of  water,  keeping  a  plug  of  lint  in  it  until  the  bot¬ 
tom  heals.  If  the  bone  is  diseased,  there  is  no  help  but 
in  a  surgical  operation. 

The  Riglit  Boctrine.— A  correspondent 
at  West  Point,  Wis.,  writes:  “Farming  is  slowly  rising 
from  the  old  beaten  paths.  Our  lands  have  been  cropped 
with  cereals  until  the  returns  are  so  small  that  farmers 
from  sheer  necessity  have  to  return  something  to  the 
soil.  Clover  is  doing  wonders  for  us,  and  were  it  not  for 
wolves  and  dogs  sheep  would  be  our  best  stock,  becanse 
we  get  so  much  money  in  so  little  space  and  weight  that 
transportation  is  not  so  burdensome  ;  while  on  the  other 


hand  the  cost  of  getting  the  heavy  cereals  to  the  sea-board 
almost  eats  up  the  proceeds.” — This  is  the  right  doctrine. 
Clover  and  sheep,  corn  and  pork,  grass  and  beef,  will  not 
only  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  in  all  sections 
distant  from  market  will  afford  the  greatest  profit.  We 
have  advocated  this  doctrine  for  years,  and  are  glad  that 
its  truth  is  being  recognized  by  intelligent  farmers. 

Washing-  Wool. — “F.  C.  W.,”  Lebanon, 
in  reply  to  “Maryland,”  who  asks  (June  Agriculturist ) 
for  a  method  of  washing  wool,  says  that  salt  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  soap  for  this  work,  that  it  leaves  the  wool  of  a 
good  color  and  very  loose,  while  soap  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  it  to  “  mat.” 

Need,  For  Braining.— If  we  recount  the 
troubles  and  losses  which  result  from  a  want  of  drainage, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  wonderful  balance  of  loss  lies  on 
the  side  of  undrained  fields.  There  are  late  plowings 
and  sowings  and  plantings  in  spring  consequent  on  wet 
fields  ;  poor  crops  and  ill-conditioned  soil  resulting  from, 
enforced  plowing  of  land  when  in  an  unfit  state  for  the 
plow ;  drowned-ont  crops  in  wet  seasons,  and  parched 
crops  in  drouths,  for,  strangely  enough,  both  of  these  ex¬ 
tremes  occur  in  undrained  soils  more  than  in  drained 
ones  ;  wet  pastures,  poached  and  water-soaked,  filled  with 
sour,  coarse  grass  and  weeds  unfit  for  the  food  of  an 
animal  giving  milk;  cattle  with  diseased  feet,  or  sick  or 
dying  from  disease  engendered  by  unwholesome  pasture, 
or  by  drinking  stagnant  surface-water ;  sheep  with  foot- 
rot,  liver-rot,  dysentery,  or  other  deadly  complaints,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  to  them  fatally  destructive  moisture  of 
their  feeding  grounds ;  with,  finally,  crops  heaved  out  by 
frost,  meadows  killed  by  freezing  or  by  a  covering  with 
ice,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  miasma  which  arises  from 
•undrained  ground,  and  which  affects  the  health  of  the 
farmer  or  his  children.  Then  does  it  pay  to  drain? 

Farm  Mills*. — Charles  Beecher,  Newport, 
Fla.,  wants  to  know  where  the  mills  figured  in  the  Augnst 
Agriculturist  can  he  obtained,  and  if  they  will  grind  suf¬ 
ficiently  fine  for  domestic  use.  The  particular  mill  there 
described  was  oneconstructed  for  the  writer  of  the  article ; 
the  stones  were  purchased  in  Chicago,  and  the  ftamework 
was  home-made.  Similar  mills,  which  can  grind  Cue 
enough  for  family  use,  but  do  not  bolt  or  sift,  can  be 
bought  in  New  York  and  other  large  towns  of  almost 
any  of  tho  denlers  in  agricultural  implements. 

Emasculation.  —  “  E.  E.  W.”  wants  to 
know  if  it  is  quite  safe  to  perform  emasculation  at 
any  season  of  the  year.— No.  There  are  periods  when  it 
is  safer  than  at  others.  Horses  should  not  be  operated  on 
during  hot  weather,  while  with  hogs  hot  weather  is  not 
considered  injurious.  If  it  is  necessary  to  operate  during 
fly-time,  pine-tar  will  keep  off  flies  and  assist  in  the  heal¬ 
ing  process.  It  is  better  to  operate  on  iamba  when  they 
are  very  young,  from  twenty-fonr  hours  up  to  a  month  old, 
and  on  pigs  when  they  are  from  two  to  six  weeks  old. 
Calves  and  colts  may  he  castrated  late  in  the  fall. 

Fresco  Tor  Walls  and.  Ceiling's. — 

“  J.  F.,”  Northampton,  Mass.,  wants  a  good  recipe  for 
fresco  which  an  ordinary  workman  could  apply.— The 
difficulty  here  is  not  the  want  of  the  coloring,  but  the 
skill  in  laying  it  on  the  walls  or  ceiling.  No  ordinary 
workman  would  he  able  to  do  this,  it  needs  one  who  has 
learned  the  art  by  long  practice.  Any  of  the  mineral 
colors  which  are  not  affected  by  lime  may  be  used,  but  no 
others.  The  groundwork  also  needs  particular  treat¬ 
ment,  which  only  an  expert  can  give. 

Mow  to  Make  a  Good  Cow.—1 “S. 

K.,”  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  has  a  heifer,  twenty-two  months 
old,  which  will  have  a  calf  next  February.  He  fears  this 
early  milking  will  tend  to  injure  her  as  a  cow,  and  wants 
advice  as  to  the  proper  treatment  to  make  her  a  good 
cow,  as  good  as  her  mother,  which  has  made  13!4  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week. — It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  nor 
of  any  particular  treatment  to  make  a  good  cow  out  of  a 
poor  one,  but  a  good  one  may  easily  be  spoiled  by  im¬ 
proper  treatment.  This  heifer  should  not  be  forced  too 
much.  The  best  of  hay,  with  (when  there  are  no  roots) 
four  quarts  of  bran  and  one  quart  of  crushed  oats  per 
day,  to  within  a  month  of  her  calving, when  the  bran  and 
grain  should  be  gradually  dropped  off  until  a  week  after 
calving,  when  it  may  be  gradually  given  again,  would  he 
quite  as  much  as  she  would  bear,  and  possibly  too  much. 
She  must  be  watched,  and  not  allowed  to  get  into  a  high 
condition,  hut  kept  only  in  feir  growing  order.  If  she 
gets  fat  the  oats  should  be  discontinued. 

Salt,  for  Poultry. — “L.  H.,”  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  salt  should  be  given  to  poultry. — No. 

Premiums.— If  you  would  know  all  about 
them,  see  page  83. 
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Beel’Scraps  for  Manare.-H,  B.  Peek, 
Ct .  usks  the  value,  as  manure,  of  beef-scraps  left  after 
tbc  tallow  is  pressed  out.  as  compared  with  bone-dust. 

-  It  is  a  much  more  active  manure  than  bone-dust,  and 
when  immediate  effects  are  wanted,  if  ground  and  applied 
at  the  rate  of  301)  pounds  per  acre,  would  be  worth  as 
much  as  bone-dust  •  but  not  so  on  all  crops  or  where  a 
lasting  manure  is  needed.  It  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  and  its  market  value  would  probably  be, 
when  dry.  $35  per  ton. 

“  ,>Toii-SiUers  ”  Sitting. — “  S.  W.  W.,” 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  has  a  White  Leghorn  hen,  usually  called  a 
“non-sitter,”  that  has  hatched  and  brought  up  this  sea¬ 
son  a  brood  of  chickens.  Nevertheless,  White  Leghorns 
are  non-sitters;  but  the  rule  has  exceptions  now  and 
then,  as  all  others  have. 

Spent  Lime. — “W.  S.,”  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
sends  a  sample  of  lime  which  has  been  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  corn-starch,  and  asks  what  are  its  fertilizing 
properties  for  market-gardens.  Also  the  value  of  gas- 
lime.— This  lime  comes  in  the  state  of  a  paste  which,  on 
drying,  would  form  hard  lumps.  This  would  be  objection¬ 
able  to  its  use  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  for  which  purpose 
it  should  be  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division.  Its 
real  value  at  any  rate  is  small ;  it  contains  a  small  portion 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  if  lime  at  the  kiln  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  15  cents  per  bushel  it  would  be  cheaper  than 
this  waste  stuff  at  nothing.  Otherwise,  on  clay  soils  it 
would  be  worth  hauling  and  mixing  with  the  soil  at  the 
rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre.  Gas  lime  in  a  fresh  state  is 
absolutely  poisonous  to  vegetation,  and  when  old  is  about 
equal  to  the  above-mentioned  waste. 

A’o  Herd  Law.— “A.  R.  C.,”  Newton, 
Kansas,  wishes  to  correct  what  may  probably  be  an  erro¬ 
neous  impression  arising  from  a  statement  made  by  F. 
Phillbrick,  in  the  Agriculturist  of  January,  1S72,  regard-  } 
ing  the  herd  law.  Unfortunately,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  law  has  been  pronounced  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  herd  law  in  Kansas,  nor  will  be  until  one  is  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature. 

Apples  for  Illinois. — At  the  Illinois 
State  Fair,  the  following  six  apples  were  unanimously 
recommended  for  Northern  Illinois;  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Snow,  Dominie,  Jonathan.  Ben  Davis,  and  Willow  Twig. 

Rooks  County,  Kansas. — Wm.  Law¬ 
rence,  Bull  City,  Kansas,  sends  ns  an  interesting  letter 
relating  to  the  western  part  of  that  State.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  immigrants  flowing  in  and  occupying  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  selecting  all  the  claims  which  have  water  and 
timber.  It  is  in  the  buffalo-grass  region,  with  a  soil  of 
rich  sandy  loam,  especially  favorable  to  grazing.  The 
winter  pasture  generally  is  ample ;  even  in  tbc  unusually 
cold  winter  of  1871  there  were  only  ten  days  when  hay 
was  needed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  losses  occurred  from 
want  of  water  and  not  from  want  of  feed,  the  streams  be¬ 
ing  frozen  and  no  places  being  opened  for  the  stock.  He 
advises  energetic  young  men  with  small  capital  to  choose 
this  as  their  home. 

Chestnut*  In  Iowa. — D.  AY.  Kauffman, 
of  Des  Moines,  tells  of  healthy  chestnut-trees  from  seed 
planted  six  ycarB  ago,  a.itl  cultivated  fouryears  ;  they  are 
sixteen  feet  high. 

California,  Chestnuts. — The  Chestnut 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  Golden-leaved  Castanea  Chrys- 
ophylla,  so  called  because  its  evergreen  leaves  are  yellow 
on  the  under  side.  It  is,  however,  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Chinquapin  than  the  Chestnut,  it  producing  but  a 
single  nut  in  a  bur.  It  has  heretofore  been  recorded  as 
a  small  tree,  but  Dr.  Kellogg  reports  to  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  has  discovered  trees  100  to 
200  feet  in  hight  and  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
clear  trunk  of  60  or  70  feet. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Ponltry 

8ociety  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  Pittsburgh 
on  January  14th-18th.  C.  B.  Elben  is  Secretary. 

Itlolasses  for  Cattle. — Successful  cattle- 
feeders  in  Europe  give  molusses  constantly  to  fattening 
cattle  and  milch  cows.  A  large  German  farmer  gives  a 
pint  a  day  mixed  with  oil-cake  to  his  cows,  largely  in¬ 
creasing  their  milk.  We  know  one  very  success!! 
American  farmer  who  gives  his  cows  molasses  in  their 
feed  with  very  good  results. 

Bogs. — A  “  Farmer  ”  want*  to  know  what  can 
be  done  about  the  dogs.  He  and  his  neighbors  have  lost 
their  flocks,  and  although  their  country  is  a  sheep  coun¬ 


try,  they  are  unable  to  follow  sheep-ralslng.— We  can  see 
no  help  for  the  shepherds  of  this  country,  unless  In  the 
proper  restriction  of  the  dogs.  If  dogs  must  be  kept  as 
pets,  or  for  guards,  they  should  be  kept  chained  up  ;  if 
they  are  allowed  to  run  as  wild  animals,  they  should  be 
treated  as  such,  and  shot  on  sight  when  out  of  their  pro¬ 
per  bounds.  If  male  dogs  were  highly  taxed,  or  the 
brutes  were  prevented  from  unrestrained  reproduction 
by  the  same  methods  which  keep  other  animals  in  due 
bounds,  the  vagrant  dogs  without  responsible  owners 
would  soon  decrease  in  number.  Farmers’  clubs  and 
associations  should  ventilate  this  question. 

Egg-Plants  la  England,  — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  says  of  the  egg¬ 
plant  :  “  A  very  handsome  and  useful  kitchen  vegetable, 
perhaps  about  as  wholesome  as  the  cucumber,  and  used 
much  in  the  same  way  for  picking."  What  hope  can 
there  be  for  a  country  that  knows  not  bow  to  cook  egg¬ 
plant?  It  was  well  that  this  writer  added:  “But  on  the 
dangerous  ground  of  giving  any  directions  for  cook¬ 
ing,  I  dare  not  enter.”  We  should  say  so. 

Boiling'  Cider. — “C.  P.  F.,”  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  asks  which  is  the  safest  for  boiling  cider,  a  vessel 
of  copper  or  of  braBS. — Brass  is  less  liable  to  oxidize 
than  copper,  but  either  should  be  made  'perfectly  bright 
and  clean  before  using. 

Renting  a  Market-da  rden.—“  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks  if  we  would  advise  him 
to  rent  a  market-garden  by  the  year,  and  if  not,  why  not. 
— Decidedly  not ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  no  one  can  prof¬ 
itably  work  a  market-garden  without  expending  much 
money  and  labor  in  improving  the  soil,  and  a  year  is  too 
short  a  term  in  which  to  recover  the  expenditure.  A  lease 
of  five  or  six  years  is  short  enough  for  market-gardens. 

<»:iiig- Plows. — “  D.  B.  J.”  wants  the  be6t 
gang-plow.  The  use  of  gang-plows  is  not  nearly  so  com¬ 
mon  as  it  might  well  be.  In  California  they  are  largely 
used.  In  England  also  they  are  quite  common,  and 
double-furrow  plows  drawn  by  three  horses  are  found  to 
do  the  work  of  two  two-horse  plows  and  two  men  with 
great  ease,  and  a  large  saving  of  expense.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  their  introduction  here,  is  the  cumbrous 
frame  attached  to  them,  which  makes  them  unhandy  to 
use.  The  best  and  lightest  double-furrow  we  have  seen 
used,  is  of  English  make.  Makers  of  American  gang- 
plows  would  do  well  to  consider  this  want  here  expressed, 
and  by  meeting  it  promptly  encourage  the  use  of  these 
implements. 

The  Rural  Sun. — The  agricultural  papers 
which  have  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  Southern 
States  within  the  past  six  years  are  many.  We  have  seen 
none  that  editorially  or  mechanically  gave  better  promise 
that  it  had  come  to  stay  than  does  the  Rural  Sun,  a  hand¬ 
some  weekly  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Palling  offof  Fowls’  Feathers.— F. 

H.  Graves,  Washington,  Iowa,  wants  a  reason  for  the 
falling  off  of  the  feathers  from  the  necks  ,of  his  “  Hon- 
dans.”  It  is  a  continual  trouble,  and  does  not  arise  from 
molting  or  feather-eating. — Who  can  shed  light  on  this 
matter  i  We  would  suggest  that  it  is  caused  by  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  system  from  having  too  much  grain  and  not 
sufficient  green  vegetable  food.  AVe  never  knew  fowls 
which  had  access  to  clover  or  grass  fields  to  he  troubled 
in  this  way,  but  those  which  arc  cooped  up  in  runs  often 
suffer  from  this  disorder.  Plenty  of  chopped  cabbage 
would  probably  meet  the  difficulty. 

Tnlc  Potato.— The  California  papers  are 
talking  about  a  tuber  found  in  the  tule  swamp  lands, 
which  they  call  Tide  Potato.  It  is  the  tuber  of  an  Arrow¬ 
head  (probably  Sagittaria  variabilis),  which  is  also  com¬ 
mon  in  wet  places  all  over  the  country.  Our  California 
friends  have  nothing  new  this  time,  ns  Kalm  gave  an 
account  of  it  a  hnndred  years  ago,  and  says  that  the 
Ea-t  Indians  used  it  for  food,  and  called  it  Katniss.  It  is 
the  Wapatoo  of  the  North-western  Indians,  who,  as  well 
as  Chinese  and  swine,  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Farmers’  Flub  in  California. — E. 

S.  Holden,  Stockton,  Cal.,  sends  us  reports  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  San  Joaquin  Farmers’  Club,  of  which  he  is 
president.  The  club  numbers  124  members,  and  is  what 
he  calls  a  live  institution.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  this 
club  is  for  members  to  note  and  record  everything  that 
occurs  in  their  daily  operations,  the  experiments  made, 
the  system  under  which  they  work,  and  the  rc6nlts  they 
achieve,  in  the  field,  garden,  and  orchard,  and  amongst 
their  stock.  These  matters  are  introduced  into  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  give  rise  to  comparison  of  note6  and  results, 
disenssions  as  to  differences  of  methods,  ana  so  forth, 
and  any  new  or  worthy  idea  is  at  once  common  property. 


We  have  before  this  noticed  the  proceedings  of  this  clob 
as  reported  in  their  local  papers,  and  have  often  thought 
that  some  far  more  pretentious  but  far  less  useful  farmers’ 
club*  could  profitably  study  the  words  and  ways  c/ 
these  San  Joaqninians. 

Who  ?  Wliere  ?— An  unfortunate  who  has 
neither  name  nor  place  of  abode,  if  we  must  believe  his 
letter,  asks  how  to  work  up  eight  thousand  sheaves  of 
grain  into  manure.— If  he  has  not  enough  stock  to  con¬ 
sume  the  grain  when  ground  coarsely  and  mixed  with 
cut  straw  for  feed,  beddiug  them  with  the  rest  of  the 
straw  so  as  to  make  ail  the  manure  possible,  sufficient 
should  be  purchased  for  this  purpose.  The  best  kind  to 
buy  are  thrifty  young  cattle  or  cows,  which  always  sell 
low  in  the  fall  and  higher  in  the  spring,  and  thus  pay  for 
their  feed.  But  not  knowing  where  this  man  lives,  how 
can  we  properly  advise  him  ? 

Value  of  Good  Stock. — A  Wisconsin 

farmer  haB  sold  this  season  one  yearling  and  two  two- 
year  colts  for  $1500.  The  sire  was  a  Hambletonian  horse, 
hut  otherwise  these  colts  cost  their  owner  no  more  than 
three  young  scrubs  would  have  done.  The  best  pays. 

Where  Shall  lie  Go?  — “J.  G-.  E.,” 
Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  lias  $500,  is  single,  and  understands 
farming,  and  would  go  to  a  mild  climate  where  there  is 
rich  prairie  land. — Kansas  wonld  probably  suit  “J.  G. 
E.”  best ;  he  should  write  to  Land  Commissioner  Kansas 
Pacific  R.R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Co-operation. — A  California  Farmers’  Club 
proposes  to  raise  capital  amongst  themselves  to  6et  in 
operation  a  business  for  disposing  of  their  own  produce 
for  their  joint  benefit,  and  owning  their  own  warehouses 
and  ships  needed  for  this  pnrpose.  ”  Man  proposes,” 
but  a  natural  law  disposos  of  this  matter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  little  hope  of  success  for  these  California 
farmers  in  taking  this  business  upon  themselves. 

Brive-Well. — A  “Subscriber”  asks  if  lie  can 
have  a  drive-well  put  down  in  sandy  ground,  and  through 
quicksand.— Yes ;  but  the  pipe  must  pass  through  the 
quicksand  into  gravel,  or  else  the  well  would  be  choked 
and  useless.  These  wells  are  peculiarly  fitted  <or  such 
ground  as  this. 

Underground  Treasures.- This  is  the 
title  of  a  little  work,  by  James  Orton,  A.M.,  which  de¬ 
scribes  78  of  the  more  useful  and  common  minerals  fonnd 
in  the  United  States,  and  gives  simple  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  their  names  and  character.  As  a  first  step  in 
mineralogy,  and  as  a  means  of  interesting  young  people 
of  both  sexes  in  the  pursuit  of  this  engaging  science 
this  little  work  will  be  found  of  great  value.  Farmers 
boys  and  girls  having  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
minerals  so  plentifully  existing  in  the  soil  and  in  rocks, 
can  make  this  a  hand-book  of  preliminary  instruction  ;  and 
few  who  do  so  will  feel  inclined  to  stop  their  investiga¬ 
tions  when  they  have  exhausted  its  pages.  Published  by 
AYorthington,  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  Parker  <fc  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sweet  Lard. — L.  F.  Hopkins  writes:  “It 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  yonr  readers  to  know  that  lard 
may  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  free  from  any  stroDg 
or  rancid  odor,  for  any  length  of  time,  I  guess,  by  putting 
into  each  kettleful  while  ‘rendering’  a  handful  of  red 
or  ‘  slippery  ’  elm  bark.  Treated  thus,  it  has  a  sweet  and 
not  unpleasant  smell  in  the  hottest  weather,  even  when 
not  kept  in  a  cellar.”— This  is  a  very  old  plan,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  derived  from  the 
Indians,  who  kept  their  deer-fat  in  this  way.  AVe  have 
never  tried  it,  but  have  been  assured  of  its  utility  by 
others  besides  Mr.  H.  The  inner  bark  only  is  used. 

Hogs  and  Sheep  for  a  Honntain 

Farm.—"  T.  AV.,”  Alabama,  wants  the  best  hogs  and 
sheep  for  a  mountain  farm.— There  can  be  none  better 
than  the  native  sorts  crossed  with  males  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  or  Essex  swine,  and  the  Cotswold  sheep.  These  will 
give  fine  grade  hogs,  and  a  grade  of  sheep  with  combing 
wool  and  heavy  carcass  of  mutton.  For  breeders’  names, 
see  our  advertising  columns. 


The  SAvine-Breeders’  Convention. 


The  National  Convention  of  Swine-Breeders  was  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  November  4th.  The  meeting 
was  perfectly  harmonious ;  no  jealonsy  or  conflict  of 
interests  marred  the  result,  which  is  an  attempt  to  place 
swine-breeding  on  a  substantial  basis  entirely  accordant 
with  its  importance  ni  a  great  agricultural  pursuit.  The 
movement,  which  onr  readers  will  remember  was  origi¬ 
nated  last  May  by  Col.  F.  D.  Cnrtis,  of  Saratoga  Co., 

■  N.  Y.,  has  accomplished  several  reforms  In  swine-breed- 
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Ing  which  will  tend  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order  and 
bj stem  what  has  been  hitherto  a  haphazard  and  altoge¬ 
ther  Irregular  business. 

The  question  “What constitutes  thorough-bred  swine  ?” 
has  been  settled ;  and  had  the  Convention  achieved 
nothing  beyond  this,  its  work  would  have  been  worth  all 
the  cost.  The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  this 
question  decided  that  “  only  such  breeds  should  rank  as 
thorough-bred  as  are  recognized  in  authentic  history  as 
of  sufficient  remote  origin,  when  bred  in  a  line,  to  result 
in  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  type,  capable  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  themselves  with  uniformity.  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  the  leading  breeders  of  pure-bred 
swine  form  breeders’  clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  herd  registry,  after  the  plan  adopted  by  breeders  of 
thorough-bred  cattle,  in  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity, 
and  to  perfect  as  soon  as  possible  the  various  breeds.” 

This  decision  rules  out  Poland-China,  Chester  Whites, 
Improved  Cheshires,  and  some  other  so-called  breeds, 
which  must  undergo  further  close  breeding  and  careful 
management  before  they  can  be  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  thorough-bred. 

A  scale  of  points  was  also  adopted  for  the  guidance  of 
Judges  at  fairs  in  making  awards.  They  are  as  follows : 
Perfection,  scale  100  points,  to  be  divided  as  follows : 
Back,  10;  long  ribs,  8;  short  ribs,  7 ;  shoulder,  8;  ham, 
12;  length  of  body,  6;  flank,  6;  twist.  6;  snout,  4  ;  jowl, 
S;  face,  3;  ear,  2;  neck,  4;  belly,  4;  skin,  5;  hair,  3; 
bone,  3;  legs,  3;  feet,  2;  tail,  1. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  what  is  the 
most  profitable  hog  for  the  raiser,  packer,  and  consumer 
did  so  as  follows ;  “  The  hog  must  have  a  small,  short 
head,  henvy  jowl,  and  thick,  short  neck ;  ear  small  and 
thin,  and  tolerably  erect,  not  objectionable  if  it  droops 
slightly  forward ;  must  be  straight  from  neck  back  to 
flank ;  must  let  well  down  to  the  knees  in  brisket ;  of 
good  length  from  head  to  tail ;  broad  on  the  back  ;  ribs 
rather  barrel-shaped ;  must  be  slightly  rounded  and 
curved  in  the  back  from  the  shoulder  to  the  setting  on  of 
the  tail ;  tail  small ;  long  in  the  ham  from  hock  to  letting 
off  at  loin  ;  shoulder  not  too  large,  only  large  enough  to 
give  symmetry  to  the  animal ;  ham  broad  and  full;  hair 
smooth  and  evenly  set  on ;  skin  soft  and  elastic  to  the 
touch;  legs  short  and  small,  and  well  set  under;  broad 
between  the  legs  ;  good  depth  between  bottom  and  top 
of  hog;  pleasant  and  quiet  disposition;  should  not 
weigh,  as  a  general  rule,  more  than  300  or  400  lbs.  gross 
at  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  according  to  keep;  color 
may  be  black  or  white,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The 
hog  should  measure  as  many  feet  from  top  of  head  to 
setting  on  of  tail  as  he  does  around  the  body;  and  as 
many  inches  round  the  leg  below  the  knee  as  he  does 
feet  in  length  and  around  the  body ;  and  the  depth  of 
body  will  be  four  fifths  of  his  hight.” 

When  the  value  of  the  hog  crop  of  this  country  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  importance  of  the  work  accomplished  will 
t>c  better  realized ;  and  the  sooner  pork-raisers  go  to  work 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  developed,  and  bring  their  hogs  up 
to  the  required  standard,  the  sooner  will  this  great  in¬ 
terest  attain  full  and  profitable  success. 


The  Shorthorn  Convention. 


The  Convention  of  Shorthorn  breeders  of  America  met 
at  Indianapolis  on  November  27th.  It  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  principal  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Breeders  of  Shorthorns ;  of  which  any 
breeder  of  these  cattle,  either  in  this  country  or  Canada, 
may  become  a  member  on  payment  of  $2 ;  also  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  purposes  of  the  association,  one  of  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  protection  of  the  public  against  frauds 
in  pedigrees,  and  the  exposure  of  parties  who  may  be 
guilty  of  the  same  ;  and  further,  in  the  adoption  of  a  set  of 
regulations  for  the  better  management  of  the  Herd-Book, 
and  the  correction  of  errors  and  frauds  which  may  have 
occurred  therein  heretofore.  The  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  as  follows :  President — Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of 
Indiana.  Vice- Presidents—  1st.  Win.  Warfield,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky;  2d.  Hon.  David  Christie,  of  Ontario.  Secretary — 
B.  H.  Campbell,  Batavia,  Ill.  Treasurer— John  G.  Dun. 
of  Ohio.  Directors— R.  R.  Seymour,  Chillicothe,  Ohio; 
W.  R.  Duncan,  of  Towanda.  Illinois  ;  Edward  G.  Bedford, 
of  Paris.  Kentucky;  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan ;  George  Murray,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Claude  Mat¬ 
thews,  Indiana;  Samuel  Campbell,  N.  Y.  Mills,  New 
York;  John  H.  Bacon,  Worthington,  Iowa;  C.  T.  Qtiis- 
senberry,  Missouri ;  Charles  E.  Coffin,  Maryland  ;  .Tosiah 
Fogg,  Massachusetts;  Stephen  White,  Ontario;  M.  II. 
Cochrane,  Quebec ;  William  S.  King.  Minnesota;  Mark 
S.  Cockrill,  Tennessee ;  George  W.  Glick,  Atchison, 
Kansas :  E.  L.  Emery,  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Warren  Per- 
clval,  Maine  ;  D.  S.  Pratt,  Vermont. 

The  rules  for  the  future  management  of  the  Herd-Book 
adopted  are  here  given,  viz. : 


Resolved,  That  for  the  better  management  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Herd-Book  in  the  future  the  Committee  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  recommendations  : 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  record,  the  name  of  both  breeder 
and  owner  shall  be  given,  together  with  the  date  of  birth 
and  the  color  of  the  animal. 

Resolved ,  That  the  ancestors  of  animals  shall  be  traeed 
on  botli  sides  to  imported  animals  or  to  those  heretofore 
named  in  the  American  Herd-Book,  with  correct  pedi¬ 
grees,  before  they  can  be  entitled  to  registry. 

Resolved ,  Family  names  should  be.oi.g  to  breeders  first 
claiming  that  name  in  some  agricultural  paper  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  American  Herd-Book. 

Resolved ,  That  the  person  under  whose  direction  the 
animals  are  coupled  should  be  recognized  as  the  breeder 
of  their  produce. 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Directors  of  this  Association,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  examine  all  pedigrees  claimed  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association  as  errors  and  forgeries,  and  when 
decided  to  be  wrong,  that  the  fact  be  published  in  a 
chapter  of  errors,  to  be  addeuded  to  each  succeeding  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Herd-Book. 

Resolved ,  That  Lewis  F.  Allen  be  requested  to  continue 
the  publication  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations. 

It  was  also 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  estimation  of  this  Convention,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  in  successfully  breeding  Shorthorn 
cattle  that  we  should  secure  animals  of  fine  form,  pedi¬ 
gree,  etc.,  but  that  they  should  be  well  fed  and  cared  for. 
At  the  same  time  we  look  upon  the  practice  of  keeping 
up  cattle  without  exercise,  and  feeding  them  to  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity,  for  show  purposes,  or  sale,  as  injurious  to 
their  health  and  usefulness  as  breeders. 

The  following  definition  of  the  grades  of  stock,  intro 
duced  by  Prof.  Miles,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  was  adopted  by  the  Convention :  Pure-bred,  full- 
bred,  thorough-bred,  ns  animals  of  a  distinct  and  well- 
defined  breed,  without  any  admixture  of  other  blood. 
Cross-bred,  animals  produced  by  breeding  together  dis¬ 
tinct  breeds.  Grades,  as  the  product  between  a  pure¬ 
bred  and  a  “  native.”  High  grades,  an  animal  of  mixed 
blood,  in  which  the  blood  of  a  pure  breed  largely  pre¬ 
dominates. 

Some  formal  votes  of  thanks  and  mutunl  congratula¬ 
tions  were  then  indulged  in,  and  the  Convention  ad¬ 
journed. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  the  President 
and  Board  of  Directors,  as  provided  by  the  constitution, 
held  a  meeting  and  appointed  W.  R.  Duncan,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  ;  Robert  G.  Dun,  Ohio;  the  Hon.  David  Christie, 
Canada:  Thos.  E.  Talbott,  Missouri,  and  James  G.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Kentucky,  a  committee  to  investigate  pedigrees. 
On  motion,  the  Board  fixed  the  first  Wednesday  in  De¬ 
cember,  1874,  as  the  time,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ns  the 
place,  for  holding  the  next  National  Convention  of  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders. 

Want  of  space  forbids  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the 
foregoing  report,  but  we  can  not  avoid  congratulating 
both  the  breeders,  and  the  publisher  of  the  Herd-Book, 
on  the  harmonious  result  of  this  Convention  and  of  the 
restoration  of  perfect  confidence  between  them.  That 
serious  and  well-founded  complaints  have  been  made  of 
erroneous  or  fraudulent  entries  is  admitted,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  complaints  reduced  in  a  measure  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  in  the  authority  of  the  Herd-Book 
generally.  That  this  difficulty  will  now  be  removed,  the 
records  brought  above  suspicion,  and  error  and  fraud 
hereafter  prevented,  so  far  as  a  watchful  committee  deep¬ 
ly  interested  to  secure  these  results  can  accomplish  it,  are 
matters  for  congratulation.  At  the  same  time  we  can  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  will  be  at  least  some  work  cut 
ont  for  the  next  Convention,  for  what  has  now  been  done 
is  to  some  extent  imperfect,  and  doubtless  more  re¬ 
modeling  will  be  necessary  before  perfection  is  reached. 


The  Late  Eev.  J.  Knox. 


The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Knox,  long  so  prominent  as  a  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  died  at  his  residence  at  Pittsburgh  on  Nov. 
11th,  last.  Mr.  Knox  was  born  at  Cadiz,  Ohio.  The 
son  of  a  minister,  he  entered  the  ministry  himself,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  was  located  at  Pittsburgh  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  long 
did  useful  work  among  the  laboring  population  of  that 
busy  city.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cultivation  of  small 
fruits,  he  became  at  length  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
time.  Others,  following  in  his  footsteps,  may  have  had 
more  acres  under  cultivation,  but  none  could  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  more  heartily  to  the  work.  It  is  to  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Knox  that  we  arc  largely  indebted  for  the 
general  taste  for  fruit-growing.  He  showed  by  his  own 
experience  that  good  cultivation  of  good  varieties  was 
the  true  road  to  success.  Horticulturally,  Mr.  Knox 
will  be  remembered  as  the  warm  advocate  of  the 


Concord  as  the  “grape  for  the  million,”  and  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  Jucunda  Strawberry,  which,  until  he 
ascertained  its  true  name,  he  called  “700."  About  two 
years  ago  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  business, 
and  was  quietly  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  when  a 
distbse  of  the  heart  suddenly  terminated  his  useful  career. 
Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
though  57  years  of  age  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  much 
younger  man.  To  us,  who  had  known  Mr.  Knox  so  long 
and  so  well,  his  death  comes  as  a  personal  bereavement, 
and  horticulturists  generally  will  miss  bis  genial  pres¬ 
ence  from  their  gatherings.  Having  rare  gifts  as  a  speaker, 
and  speaking  from  the  results  of  experience,  he  always 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  hearers. 


Horace  Greeley. 


The  eulogy  of  Horace  Greeley  has  been  spoken,  not 
only  by  press  and  pulpit,  but  in  every  household  in  tho 
land,  and  while  we  will  not  at  this  late  day  give  even  a 
sketch  of  his  remarkable  career,  we  can  not  let  the  occa¬ 
sion  pass  without  a  brief  tribute.  While  the  name  of  Horace 
Greeley  was,  perhaps,  oftener  spoken  all  over  the  country 
than  that  of  any  other  individual,  it  is  to  that  class  which 
reads  the  Agriculturist— farmers  and  those  in  rural  life — 
that  his  death  comes  nearer  than  to  any  other.  The  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  and  his  early  life  passed  in  a  struggle 
upon  the  poorest  of  farms,  the  experiences  of  his  youth 
were  such  as  would  have  disgusted  most  persons  with 
agriculture,  but  to  Greeley  they  only  showed  how  much 
the  farmer's  lot  needed  improvement,  and  in  after-life  his 
thoughts  constantly  reverted  to  the  occupation  in  which 
he  was  born.  When  the  Tribune  became  an  influence, 
a  large  share  of  that  influence  was  turned  directly  upon 
agriculture,  and  not  only  through  its  columns,  but  in  nu¬ 
merous  addresses,  was  he  constantly  appealing  to  the 
agricultural  community.  In  later  years  he  became  an 
amatenr  farmer,  and  he  one  day  in  a  week  sought 
recreation  in  that  which  most  regard  as  labor.  The 
work  “What  I  Know  of  Fanning,”  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  some  merrim  -nt,  was  not  Intended  as  a  farmer’s 
hand-book,  but  it  is  full  of  useful  suggestions.  It  was 
not  possible  for  one  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  powers  of  observat  ioa 
and  activity  of  mind  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  farming,  or 
of  any  other  subject  to  which  lie  had  given  thought,  with¬ 
out  saying  many  things  that  would  be  useful  to  others. 
His  rank  as  an  agricultural  writer  will  be  measured  by 
this  work.  The  Weekly  Tribune  was  the  first  paper  of 
its  kind  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  its  space  to 
agricultural  matters,  an  example  which  has  been  followed 
by  other  papers.  In  our  last  interview  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  principal  agricultural 
writers  of  the  day,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  just 
an  estimate  he  had  formed  of  them. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  such  a  many-sided  man  that  journal¬ 
ists,  philanthropists,  politicians,  political  economists, 
advocates  of  temperance,  and  others,  each  claim  him  as 
chiefest  among  them.  While  agriculturists  will  not  ac¬ 
cord  him  a  high  place  as  a  leader,  they  will  claim  him  as 
theirs  by  birth,  and  by  a  life-long  sympathy  manifested 
In  various  useful  forms.  Mr.  Greeley’s  life  may  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  every  farmer’s  boy  in  the  land  ; 
born  as  poor  as  the  poorest  of  them,  he  unaided  reached 
such  a  position  that  when  death  removed  him  from  it  a 
whole  nation  mourned.  He  was  not  very  rich,  lie  was  not 
Fresident,  but  he  was  better  than  these — he  was  kind, 
charitable,  industrious,  working  for  the  general  good 
rather  than  personal  advancement,  with  sympathies  for 
the  humble  and  the  oppressed,  and  with  a  courage  that 
dared  speak  againEt  whatever  seemed  to  him  to  be 
wrong.  These  qualities  gave  him  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  when  he  was  buried,  President,  Governors, 
and  those  high  in  authority  followed  him  to  the  grave  ; 
but  still  more  than  this,  “  the  common  people,”  the  poor 
and  lowly,  thronged  the  streets  in  dense  masses,  for  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  him  whom 
in  life  they  familiarly  called  “Honest  old  Horace.” 


Grade  or  Cross-bred  Pigs. — “L.  L.  P.” 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “  I  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  Chester  White  pigs,  but  they  do  not  please 
me.  I  have  also  some  Jefferson  Co.,  or  Chesh¬ 
ire  pigs,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
tendency  of  this  breed,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  is  to  smallness  and  weakness  of  bone. 
How  would  it  do  to  cross  them  with  the  Essex  ?" 
— If  the  sows  are  healthy,  of  good  size  and  vig¬ 
orous  constitution,  a  cross  with  a  pure-bred 
Essex  would  give  you  fine  pigs.  There  is 
much  complaint  of  the  Cheshires  (not  Chester 
Whites)  degenerating.  In-and-in  breeding  and 
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high  feeding  may  have  rendered  them  unfit 
for  ordinary  farm  treatment.  So  far  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  extend,  grade  pigs 
are  hardier,  more  vigorous,  and  every  way  bet¬ 
ter,  when  kept  solely  for  producing  pork,  than 
the pure-breds.  But  you  must  always  use  pure¬ 
bred  boars.  This,  with  good,  strong,  vigorous 
sows  and  liberal  feeding,  is  the  great  secret 
of  success  in  raising  good  pigs  for  the  butcher. 


Dutch  or  Holstein. — Much  misunderstand¬ 
ing  occurs  regarding  the  propriety  of  designating 
Dutch  stock  as  Dutch  or  Holstein ;  just  as  some 
time  ago,  and  even  now,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  formerly,  the  terms  Jersey  and  Alderney 
were  confused.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  term  Alderney,  as  relating  to  stock  from  the 
Alderney  group  of  islands,  shall  be  dropped, 
and  the  specific  term  Jersey,  as  relating  to 
•took  from  the  island  of  Jersey  in  particular, 
shall  be  adopted.  This  is  correct.  In  the  same 
manner  these  black  and  white  cattle  called  Hol¬ 
stein  or  Dutch  were  originally  Holstein,  ns  the 
stock  came  from  thence  at  first,  but  now,  being 
more  closely  identified  with  Holland,  and  other 
breeds  being  common  in  Holstein,  to  call  them 
Dutch  would  be  a  better  distinctive  nomencla¬ 
ture,  although  not  more  correct  in  reality.  As 
a  matterof  convenience,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  confusion,  they  should  be  simply  Dutch,  for 
before  long  we  may  have  other  Holstein  cattle 
in  the  country,  just  as  we  have  now  Guernseys 
and  the  real  and  positive  Alderneys,  both  of 
them,  with  Jerseys,  having  been  known  at  one 
time  under  the  general  term  Alderneys.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  Dutch  or  Holstein,  or  either, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  battle  for  name  is 
now  being  fought  out. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  35. 


[This  paper  was  written  for  December,  but  on  account 
of  the  room  required  by  the  index,  we  were  nnable  to 
publish  it  then.  The  matter  is  however  equally  season¬ 
able  now.  Of  course  when  the  writer  speaks  of  “  this 
year,"  he  refers  to  1872.— Ed.] 

What  a  wrong-ended  year  this  has  been  ! 
With  us,  at  least,  the  early  part  was  cold  and 
dry,  then  came  showers  with  intense  heat,  and 
then  superabundant  rain,  too  little  sun,  and  a 
poor  prospect  for  the  growth  of  newly-seeded 
grass  and  winter  grain.  If  we  could  have  had 
these  rains  in  April  and  May,  and  only  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  water  now,  we  should  have  had 
a  much  better  stock  of  hay  to  commence  the 
winter  on,  and  enough  fall  feed  for  our  needs. 
Now  we  have  more  than  we  need,  and,  as  it  has 
grown  in  the  sunless,  short  days  of  a  chilly  au¬ 
tumn,  it  seems  not  to  have  the  nutrient  value  of 
the  shorter  herbage  on  which  “  October  butter” 
is  generally  made.  In  our  own  case,  while  the 
quality  is  fully  maintained,  the  quantity  has 
fallen  off  materially. 

The  cows  are  now  (Oct.  20th)  at  pasture  day 
and  night,  and  on  grass  big  enough  for  June. 
They  fill  themselves,  look  well,  and  seem  con¬ 
tented,  yet  within  a  month  (since  we  stopped 
feeding  corn-fodder)  they  have  fallen  off  quite 
one  third  in  the  amount  of  their  butter.  I  think 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  autumn 
had  been  less  wet,  and  a  little  warmer.  Either 
this  is  the  explanation,  or  the  value  of  corn- 
fodder  is  more  than  even  I,  with  all  my  faith  in 
it,  had  supposed.  I  had  never  thought  of  valu¬ 
ing  it  above  October  grass,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  when  we  gave  up  corn-fodder,  and  over¬ 
ripe  at  that,  there  was  an  immediate  falling  off 
in  the  butter  product  which  was  too  great  to  be 


ascribed  to  the  effect  of  weather  on  the  cows  or 
to  any  other  cause  not  directly  connected  with 
the  food.  Wheat-bran  in  increased  quantity 
did  not  make  up  the  deficiency,  not  even  when 
a  little  corn-meal  was  mixed  with  it. 

It  is  very  difficult — practically  impossible — 
to  determine  the  cause  of  such  a  falling  off  in 
product,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
change  from  corn-fodder  to  gras3  cut  down  the 
supply  of  butter-making  material  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  subsequent  increase  in  richness 
of  food  was  not  able  to  restore  the  yield.  We 
shall  have  to  wait  for  next  spring’s  calving-time 
to  regain  our  full  product. 

I  had  just  written  the  foregoing  when  I  received 
from  my  brother-dairyman,  Mr.  Mackie,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  the  following  statement : 

“My  milking  herd  for  the  week  ending  Sun¬ 
day,  October  13th,  consisted  of  13  cows  and 
heifers.  7  of  the  cows  were  from  4  to  10  years 
old ;  3  were  3  years  old ;  3  were  2  years  old. 
Four  of  the  cows  and  one  of  the  heifers  had 
calved  in  September;  one  of  the  cows  is  to 
calve  December  14th,  and  two  others  arc  nearly 
dry.  Total  milk  during 7  days,  1631  lbs.;  average 
daily  yield  of  milk  per  cow,  17 'Vis  lbs.  Total 
blitter  during  7  days,  89)  lbs. ;  average  weekly 
yield  of  butter  per  cow,  about  6J  lbs.  About 
18i  lbs.  of  milk  have  made  1  lb.  of  butter.  Cows 
at  pasture,  with  no  feed  but  grass.  Milk  set  in 
shallow  pans.” 

Except  in  the  amount  of  milk  needed  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter  (about  8)  quarts)  this  is  as 
good  a  return  for  this  season  as  I  have  ever 
known.  The  cows  are  all  pure  Jerseys,  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  grass  on  which  they  feed 
is  that  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  river  bottoms 
in  New  England.  It  isonly  by  keeping  the  very 
best  cows,  and  by  keeping  them  in  the  very 
best  manner,  that  anything  approaching  this 
result  is  possible.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  result 
that  is  only  possible  to  thoroughly  good  fann¬ 
ing.  But  does  not  this  very  fact  make  it  clear 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  more  thor¬ 
oughly  good  farming? 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
general  “2-cents-a-quart"  farming  is  not  farming 
at  all — only  a  sort  of  day-laborer  occupation  that 
brings  a  scanty  subsistence  as  the  reward  of  a 
very  unintelligent  exercise  of  tiie  muscles,  and 
a  very  much  neglected  investment  of  capital  ? 

Mr.  Mackie  could  very  easily  make  a  contract 
for  his  butter,  for  ten  years  to  come,  at  50  cents 
per  pound — and  for  ten  times  as  much  as  he 
can  make.  All  last  winter  he  sold  at  75  cents 
per  pound,  and  he  sent  it  the  whole  length  of 
Massachusetts  for  a  market.  At  this  price  (50c.) 
his  milk  would  bring  him  nearly  6  cents  a  quart, 
and  his  cows  would  surely  yield  him,  in  butter 
alone,  not  less  than  $120  each  per  annum — and 
that  without  fancy  prices,  only  what  really  ex¬ 
cellent  butter  will  bring  at  any  time,  if  only  the 
dealer  can  be  sure  in  advance  that  it  will  he  good. 

As  is  veiy  well  known,  the  average  return  of 
the  butter-making  cows  of  the  country  (even  of 
those  kept  on  regular  butter-dairy  farms)  is  less 
than  $50  a  bead.  Yet  these  cows,  if  well  grown 
and  well  kept,  cost  as  much  to  raise  and  as  much 
to  keep  as  Mr.  Mackie’s  do,  and  there  is  as  much 
labor  and  expense  needed  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  butter.  If  fair  wages  were  paid 
the  fanner  and  his  wife  for  the  work  done  about 
the  herd  and  in  the  dairy,  and  if  the  food  were 
charged  at  half  its  value,  it  would  he  found  that 
the  $50  cow  would  not  more  than  pay  expenses. 
The  $120  cow  is  of  course  a  source  of  profit. 
Now,  if  a  day-laborer  and  a  dairy-maid  are  so 


fortunate  as  to  own  a  home  of  their  own,  and  to 
earn  their  wages  in  an  employment  where  they 
are  independent  and  their  own  masters,  they 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  good  luck,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  praised  as  very  intelligent 
and  enterprising  fanners ;  they  are  only  indus¬ 
trious  and  worthy  people,  who  do  their  duty  as 
they  understand  it,  but  without  understanding 
it  very  well. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  What  would  be  the 
result  if  all  the  butter  in  the  country  were  “gilt- 
edged” — would  it  not  then  all  be  sold  at  a 
“  2-cents-a-quart  ”  price  ?  Perhaps  it  would ;  we 
shall  never  know.  We  may  preach  until  the 
millennium  comes,  and  we  shall  never  do  away 
with  bad  butter,  nor  with  bad  farming.  The 
great  mass  of  men  in  our  craft,  as  in  all  others,  are 
stupid  and  doltish.  They  only  move  in  the  wake 
of  their  mote  progressive  brethren — perhaps 
scoffing  as  they  follow — keeping  relatively  about 
so  far  behind  all  tiie  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tiie  butter  of  the  world  will  be  vastly  im¬ 
proved  as  time  rolls  around,  but  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same  relative  difference  between  the 
“gilt-edged”  and  the  “  wheel-grease”  that  there 
now  is — a  difference  that  will  manifest  itself  in 
every  branch  of  farming.  Tiie  mass  of  farmers 
will  always  be  slow  old  fogies,  sneering  and 
jeering  at  “the  likes  of  US’*  who  write  for  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  and  holding  back  against  all 
improvement  as  long  as  their  dull  ideas  of  their 
interest  will  allow ;  and  the  few  will  be  ready 
and  eager  for  till  substantial  improvement,  and 
by  their  help  th^cause  will  get  bravely  on.  Of 
course,  my  dear  reader,  you  at  e  one  of  the 
few  whom  I  praise;  the  many,  whom  I  don’t, 
are  only  those  who  never  read  my  papers,  and 
whom  I  therefore  run  no  risk  of  offending.  I 
am  glad  to  feel  that  in  all  my  writing  I  am  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  only  to  the  best  men  of  the 
farming  community,  for  it  is  only  they  whom  it 
is  worth  while  to  address.  A  mining  engineer 
once  said  to  me,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
ventilation  of  a  coal  mine,  down  which  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  force  a  current  of  air,  “Air  is  like  a 
rope — you  can  pull  it,  but  you  can’t  push  it;” 
and  lie  advised  that  the  power  be  applied  to 
drawing  the  air  out  of  the  mine,  when  all  nature 
would  be  busy  in  supplying  the  abhorred  vacu¬ 
um.  The  same  principle  applies  in  agricultural 
writing.  We  may  push  at  the  grand  community 
of  “2-cents-a-quart”  men,  and  they  will  budge 
never  an  inch ;  but  if  we  apply  our  whole 
force  to  a  good  pull  on  the  other  end  of  the 
procession,  and  urge  the  leaders  onward,  the 
train  will  follow  as  surely  as  thathumau  nature 
is  ever  bent  on  keeping  within  sight  of  its  bell¬ 
wethers. 

I  am  preparing  for  a  modification  of  my 
system  of  feeding,  this  winter,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  effect  of  bulkier  feed  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  digestive  apparatus  of  my  young  stock. 
As  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  find  tliatiny  two- 
year-old  heifers,  which  last  winter,  when  hay 
was  dear  and  grain  was  cheap,  had  as  concen¬ 
trated  food  as  I  considered  it  safe  to  give  them, 
are  all  rather  gaunt,  or  deficient  in  “  belly.”  I 
think  that  they  have,  as  a  consequence,  given 
less  milk  this  season  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done,  because  they  have  had  less  stomach- 
capacity  than  if  they  had,  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter,  had  mote  bulky  food.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
and  indeed  my  position  is  disputed  by  some  in¬ 
telligent  feeders,  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  if  an  animal, 
during  its  first  two  winters,  is  kept  mainly  on 
hay  and  other  coarse  fodder,  so  that  it  "Will  he 
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compelled  to  consume  a  large  quantity  in  order 
to  get  its  supply  of  nutriment,  its  digestive  or¬ 
gans  will  attain  a  greater  capacity  than  if  it  has 
been  kept  on  more  concentrated  food.  I  also 
think  that  when  an  animal  so  fed  is  put  on  abun¬ 
dant  summer  food  it  will  eat  more— to  fill  the 
enlarged  stomach — and  will  therefore  produce 
more  milk.  The  objection  that  has  been  raised 
to  this  theory  is,  that  the  stomach  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  extract  its  nutriment  from 
coarse  food  will  only  get  the  same  amount  from 
that  which  is  richer 
and  will  eat  no  more 
of  the  richer  food  than 
is  necessary  to  secure 
this  amount.  This  I  dis¬ 
believe,  and  I  think  it 
a  fair  field  for  experi¬ 
ment.  The  result  of  the 
trial  will  be  valuable  to 
all  breeders.  My  stalls 
are  ranged  on  both  sides 
of  a  central  feeding- 
passage.  On  one  side  1 
/Shall  place  all  of  the 
older  cows,  and  shali 
feed  them  on  cooked 
food,  with  an  extra  al¬ 
lowance  of  bran  and 
ground  oats.  On  the 
other  will  go  the  heifer 
calves  and  yearlings^ 
and  they  will  get  only 
the  cooked  mixture  of 
hay,  straw,  and  corn- 
fodder,  to  which  only  enougn  bran  has  been 
added  before  cooking  to  make  it  palatable. 

On  another  point  concerning  the  treatment 
of  young  stock  I  find  my  opinion  to  be  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  that  generally  received.  It  is  the  al¬ 
most  universal  custom  to  turn  calves  into  a  pad* 
dock  or  pasture  wdien  two  months  old  or  so, 
and  to  bring  them  up  in  this  more  “  natural  ” 
way.  I  have  always  followed  this  custom  with 
a  part  of  my  calves,  and  have  kept  the  others 
during  the  first  four  or  five  months — usually 
during  the  whole  first  season— in  the  stable, 
feeding  them  on  green  fodder,  oats,  and  skimmed 
milk.  In  very  rare  cases  the  calves  turned  out 


artificial  animals  for  the  artificial  duty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  inordinate  quantities  of  milk  and  butter. 

I  have  this  year  given  a  trial  to  Lane’s  Sugar 
Beet,  which  I  should  not  report  had  I  not  pro¬ 
mised  iu  a  former  communication  that  I  would 
do  so,  because  I  have  nothing  favorable  to  say  of 
it.  The  beets  have  not  grown  well,  nor,  if  I  am 
to  judge  only  from  this  experiment,  should  I 
consider  them  worthy  of  another  trial.  I  am, 
however,  quite  certain  that  the  cause  of  the 
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to  grass  have  done  as  well  as  could  be  desired  ; 
but  In  fully  nine  cases  out  of  ten  those  which 
have  been  kept  up  have  done  vastly  better, 
and  I  am  now  convinced  that  my  best  interest 
will  be  served  by  keeping  all  calves  in  the  stable 
until  they  arc  at  least  five  months  old.  With 
most  of  them  this  will  carry  us  so  far  into  the 
autumn,  that  the  weather  will  prevent  their  being 
turned  out  at  all  If  it  is  objected  that  this  is 
not  the  natural  way  to  bring  up  calves,  my 
answer  is  that  we  do  not  want  natural  but  highly 


failure  of  my  crop  lies  entirely  with  the  season 
(for  such  a  heavy  soil  as  mine),  and  not  at  all 
with  the  variety.  In  the  first  place,  no  beets  of 
any  kind  have  done  well  with  us  this  year ;  and 
in  the  next,  I  have  seen  previously  such  superb 
crops  of  Lane’s  root  on  other  farms,  that  I  con¬ 
sider  it  beyond  all  comparison  a  better  variety 
than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  only  result  of  my  experiment,  therefore,  is 
that  I  am  bound  to  try  them  again  next  year. 

Of  one  thing  this  season  has  fully  convinced 
me.  That  is,  that  on  heavy  soil  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  grow  roots  by  flat  cultivation,  if  the  season 
turns  out  to  be  wet.  I  shall  hereafter  plant  mine 
on  the  tops  of  ridges,  after  the  plan  almost  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  in  England,  where  roots  are 
grown  by  the  hundred  acres  in  a  body.  Had  I 
ridged  my  Lane’s  beets  this  year,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  have  had  at  least  a  fair  crop. 

Mr.  George  Geddes,  iu  an  article  written  for 
the  Tribune,  refers  to  my  remarks  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  these  papers,  on  the  effect  of 
fallowing,  and  he  brings  to  the  support  of  the 
suggestion  there  advanced  items  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  leading  in  the  same 
direction.  His  idea  is  that  the  true  use  of  fal¬ 
lowing  is  to  pulverize  native  soils  which  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  reduced — and  that  in 
such  cases  the  practice  is  most  judicious.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thinks  that  after  the  soil  has 
been  fairly  subdued  and  brought  to  a  pulveru¬ 
lent  condition,  once  plowing  is  enough,  and 
that  too  frequent  plowing  will  induce  exhaustion. 
On  these  points  his  arguments  are  quite  clear. 
He  does  not  go  the  full  length  of  my  suggestion, 
nor,  perhaps,  ought  he  to  do  so,  for  it  is,  after 
all,  only  a  suggestion,  thrown  out  to  lead  to  a 
fair  investigation.  I  am  myself  very  far  from 
accepting  it  as  entirely  true ;  but  I  do  think 
that  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  examination  of  earth-closet 
manure  indicates  a  very  probable  source  of  in¬ 
jury  from  the  over-cultivation  of  the  soil,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  not  occupied  by  a  crop. 


The  harrowing  of  wheat  iu  the  spring,  the 
spreading  of  manure,  the  harrowing  in  of  grass 
seed,  and  the  handsome  finishing  to  the  surface 
of  sowed  ground,  and  equally  the  harrowing  of 
young  corn  and  potatoes,  need  a  peculiar  form 
of  harrow.  The  Thomas  Harrow  for  all  these 
purposes  on  some  soils  is  excellent;  for  some  of 
them,  on  other  soils,  it  has  failed.  On  a  late 
visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Crozier,  near 
Northport,  L.  I.,  we  saw 
and  tested  a  harrow  of 
peculiar  shape,  which  for 
many  reasons  we  prefer 
to  any  toothed  harrow 
whatever.  One  great 
advantage  it  possesses 
is  that  it  has  no  teeth  ; 
repairing  and  replacing 
teeth,  then,  is  saved 
iu  using  this  harrow, 
and  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  without  perceptible 
wear.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  conform¬ 
ing  itself  to  every  sort 
of  surface,  and  of  har¬ 
rowing  equally  hollows 
and  hills.  It  is  also 
very  light,  and  one  horse 
can  draw  it.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  left  in  a  perfectly 
handsome  condition,  and 
no  lumps  or  stones  are 
torn  up  or  sods  left  on  the  surface.  It  can  not 
possibly  clog  either  with  weeds,  rubbish,  or 
manure,  but  passes  over  them  and  leaves  them 
spread  evenly  upon  the  surface. 

Finally,  it  is  cheap,  and  can  be  made  by  auy 
blacksmith,  without  any  claim  for  royalty  by 
a  patentee  or  the  permission  of  any  other  man. 
It  consists  of  square  links  of  half-inch  square 
iron  rod  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  con¬ 
nected  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Short  chains  connect  it  with  a  draw-bar  to 
which  the  clevis  of  the  wliiffle-tree  is  attached. 
Two  iron  rods  with  a  forked  claw  at  each  end 
are  used  to  keep  the  links  spread  in  width,  and 


plan  or  second  flook. — (See  next  page.) 

bobs  of  cast-iron  or  any  oilier  similar  weights 
or  drags  are  attached  to  the  rear  by  short  chains 
to  keep  it  spread  in  length  when  iu  use.  In 
the  harrow  we  tested,  the  links  were  welded, 
but  we  do  not  think  this  to  be  necessary.  The 
harrow  would  be  much  cheaper  and  equally 
effective  if  the  links  were  simply  bent  into 
shape  and  the  ends  drawn  together  after  being 
linked.  But  the  joints  in  the  links  should  uot 
he  at  any  of  the  angles,  but  on  one  of  the  sides, 
half-way  between  two  of  the  angles. 
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Remedy  for  Hoven. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1872, 
page  218,  we  gave  an  engraving  of  a  trochar 
(tnd  cannula.  The  trochar  is  a  sharp-pointed  in¬ 
strument  furnished  with  a  handle,  the  cannula  is 
a  tube  which  fits  over  the  trochar.  One  of  the 
uses  of  this  combined  instrument  is  to  relieve 
cattle  suffering  from  hoven,  or  stomach  danger* 
ously  swollen  or  distended  with 
gas.  In  careless  or  inexperienced 
hands  there  is  danger  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  vital  parts  of  the  animal  when 
the  trochar  is  plunged  into  its  side. 

We  give  an  engraving  in  which  a 
safe  method  of  using  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  illustrated.  The  distension 
of  the  stomach  appears  mostly  on 
the  right  side  of  the  animal.  If  the 
operator  using  the  trochar  stands 
on  this  side,  there  is  great  danger 
of  piercing  the  kidney.  If  he  stands 
on  the  left  side  of  the  animal  and 
reaches  over  and  holds  the  trochar 
in  the  same  position  as  if  he  were 
making  a  blow  with  a  dagger,  or 
places  his  thumb  on  the  top  of 
the  handle,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  then  thrusts  the  trochar  into 
the  place,  as  shown,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
penetrate  elsewhere  than  into  the  paunch  or 
rumen.  In  drawing  out  the  trochar  the  tube  or 
cannula  is  left  in  the  wound  and  the  gas  escapes 
through  it.  It  should  remain  there  until  gas 
is  no  longer  evolved  by  the  fermenting  mass  of 
food,  and  when  this  occurs  the  cannula  may  be 
withdrawn  and  the  small  opening  will  close  of 
itself  and  rapidly  heal  without  any  interference. 
- - — - - - 

A  Design  for  a  Gothic  Cottage. 

Iu  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  readers, 
we  from  time  to  time  give  designs  for  dwellings. 
Indeed,  a  few  years  ago, 

Mr.  Judd,  the  senior  pub¬ 
lisher,  built  several  houses 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
showiug  how  many  con¬ 
veniences  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  house  for  a 
moderate  sum.  The  plans 
of  these  houses  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Agriculturist 
for  1870,  in  the  numbers 
from  April  to  August  ex¬ 
clusive,  and  may  be 
profitably  consulted  by 
any  one  about  to  build, 
whether  they  adopt  either 
of  his  plans  or  not.  So 
mittiy  of  what  are  called 
“  modern  improvements,” 
that  are  rarely  seen  save 
iu  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  are  introduced 
into  these  plans,  that  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  get  useful 
suggestions  from  them. 

Indeed,  all  labor-saving 
and  step-saving  conve¬ 
niences  are  of  even  more 
importance  to  those  in  moderate  circumstances 
than  to  the  wealthy  who  can  afford  extra  ser¬ 
vants.  W e  have  had  the  promise  from  some  of 
•our  subscribers  of  plans  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  live.  We  here  give  a  perspective  view 
and  plans  of  a  Gothic  cottage,  designed  by 
Brown  &  Grable,  architects,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We 
■are  indebted  for  these  to  Messrs.  A.  J.  Bicknell 


&  Co.,  publishers  of  “  Bicknell’sVillage  Builder,” 
a  work  that  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  full¬ 
ness  of  its  details,  both  in  drawings  and  specifi¬ 
cations.  The  design  is  suitable  for  a  village  or 
suburban  residence,  or  for  the  house  of  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  and  it  may  be  executed  in  wood, 
brick,  or  stone,  or  even  in  concrete.  The  ex¬ 
terior,  as  shown  in  the  perspective  view,  is 
ornamental,  yet  the  ornamentation  is  dignified 


USE  OF  THE  TROCHAR  IN  HOVEN. 

and  exceedingly  simple  in  its  details.  It  has 
what  every  country  house  can  have  at  a  small 
additional  expense — a  conservatory.  Probably 
there  is  no  way  in  which  so  much  enjoyment 
can  be  had  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  in 
adding  a  room  for  house  plants.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  can  if  desired  be  omitted  from  the  present 
plan  without  detriment  to  the  appearance  of 
the  building.  The  plans  of  the  first  and  second 
floors,  which  for  convenience  are  placed  upon 
the  opposite  page,  will  explain  the  arrangement 
adopted  for  the  interior.  For  the  front  and  side 
elevations,  as  well  as  the  specifications  giving 
minute  descriptions  of  the  different  portions, 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  above  named,  as  they 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OP  A  GOTHIC  COTTAGE. 

are  altogether  too  voluminous  to  introduce  here. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  43  feel,  and  the  depth 
50  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  $3,500  to  $5,500, 
according  to  locality  aud  style  of  finish.  Of 
course  the  expense  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  addition  of  what  builders  call  “  extras.” 
And  care  should  be  taken  that  everything  likely 
to  be  needed  be  included  in  the  contract. 


Facts  in  Turkey-Breeding1. 

There  is  nothing  like  facts  to  confirm  a  theory. 
If  it  were  really  believed  that  good  selection  and 
good  feed  would  increase  the  average  size  of 
turkeys  a  third,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get 
intelligent  farmers  to  pay  attention  to  these 
points.  We  find  a  very  important  item  in  a 
local  journal  from  North  Stonington,  Ct.,  which 
confirms  this  view.  This  town 
is  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  represents  the  district  where 
the  Narragansett  turkeys  princi¬ 
pally  are  raised,  known  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  Rhode  Island  turkeys.  The 
writer  says :  “  Probably  more  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  poultry 
have  been  sent  from  this  vicinity 
this  week  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market  in  Boston  at  23  cents 
a  pound.  The  quality  sent  this 
year  is  better  than  that  of  last  year, 
some  lots  of  turkeys  averaging 
nearly  twelve  pounds,  and  one 
monstrous  old  fellow  bore  down 
thirty-six  and  a  quarter.  The  size 
of  turkeys  raised  hereabouts  has 
increased  steadily  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  owing  to  attention  to  propaga¬ 
tion.  The  time  was  when  the  average  at 
Thanksgiving  did  not  exceed  eight  pounds,  and 
brought  only  as  many  cents  a  pound ;  whereas 
the  weight  has  been  increased  fifty  per  cent,  and 
the  price  two  hundred  per  cent.”  From  Ston¬ 
ington,  the  town  immediately  south,  a  still 
larger  quantity  was  sent,  and  the  quality  was  a 
grade  heavier.  Said  an  old  farmer  Who  bought 
a  large  Bronze  gobbler  of  premium  stock  last 
season,  “  I  must  have  some  more  of  that  stock, 
for  I  have  the  heaviest  turkeys  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.”  Good  feed,  especially  during  the  first 
fall  and  winter,  is  almost  as  important  as  good 
stock.  A  farmer  feeds  a  bushel  of  corn  to  a 
hundred  turkeys  in  No¬ 
vember  iu  a  day,  at  the 
cost  of  a  dollar,  and  it 
looks  a  little  extravagant. 
But  it  is  less  than  the 
third  of  a  quart,  and  the 
cost  of  a  cent  a  day  for 
each  bird.  We  once  tried 
the  experiment  of  feeding 
some  second-litter  turkeys 
through  the  winter,  and 
found  the  hens  gained 
about  two  pounds  a  month 
and  the  gobblers  three. 
The  feed  was  principally 
boiled  potatoes,  aud  meal 
and  corn.  At  this  rate, 
the  gain  in  flesh,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound,  would 
be  worth  about  seventy- 
five  cents  a  month  for  each 
gobbler,  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  hen.  If  thirty  cents’ 
worth  of  feed  will  make 
this  gain,  it  can  not  be 
very  bad  business  to  feed 
turkeys  liberally  through 
the  winter.  By  all  means 
have  large,  well-fed  stock  to  breed  from  in  the 
spring,  and  the  time  to  make  them  is  now. 


Value  of  Chaff. — Chaff  is  worth  for  feed 
twice  as  much  as  straw.  Oat-chaff  stands  first, 
wheat  next,  and  cows  will  very  readily  eat  and 
thrive  on  it  when  wetted  and  sprinkled  with 
meal.  The  chaff  should  be  husbanded  with  care. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  109. 


During  the  year  I  have  complained  more 
than  once  of  “  hard  times  for  farmers.”  I  do 
not  like  to  grumble.  It  is  far  more  pleasant  to 
look  at  the  bright  side.  It  is  also  more  profit¬ 
able.  'What  a  farmer  needs  is  “  pluck.”  There 
is  much  to  discourage,  even  at  the  best,  but  in 
times  like  these  it  is  specially  necessary  to 
guard  against  despondency.  If  a  farmer  has 
good  health,  if  he  has  a  good  appetite  and  good 
digestion,  and  can  sleep  well,  he  i3  not  much  of 
a  man  if  he  can  not  keep  up  his  spirits  and  go 
to  work.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  present 
depression  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Labor  never  was  in  greater  demand  or  com¬ 
manded  better  pay.  It  would  seem  that  if  a 
man  can  work  he  can  certainly  make  a  living. 
It  is  only  the  men  who  hire  labor  or  who  work 
for  themselves  that  have  any  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  Those  who  work  for  others  can  not 
complain  of  hard  times.  Taking  this  view  of 
the  subject,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

There  are  thousands  of  farm  laborers  who 
have  saved  money  enough  to  buy  farms  for 
themselves  at  the  West  or  to  rent  farms  on 
shares.  As  long  as  land  is  so  abundant  and 
cheap  we  can  not  expect  to  get  good  farm  labor¬ 
ers  at  low  wages.  They  prefer  to  farm  their 
own  land,  even  if  they  do  not  make  half  as 
much  money  as  they  would  if  they  worked  for 
others.  This  is  one  reason  why  farm  produce 
sells  for  less  in  many  cases  at  the  present  time 
than  it  costs  to  produce  it.  As  the  Deacon 
says,  “  farmers  have  been  working  very  cheap.” 
We  have  been  working  for  the  railroad  and 
elevator  men,  and  wherever  they  have  had  a 
chance  they  have  shown  us  no  mercy.  I  never 
talk  politics,  but  I  think  the  time  is  come  for 
farmers  to  look  after  their  own  interests  a  little, 
and  see  if  something  can  not  be  done  to  prevent 
railroads  from  charging  us  more  for  carrying 
our  products  50  miles  than  they  charge,  where 
there  is  competition,  for  carrying  them  500  miles. 

It  is  well  to  talk  over  the  operations  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  past  year,  and  lay  plans  for  the 
future.  Every  year  ought  to  teach  us  some¬ 
thing.  It  has  taught  me,  what  I  knew  before, 
that  after  a  farmer  has  doue  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  good  crop  he  may  reap 
only  a  poor  one.  The  “  scientists  ”  may  laugh 
at  our  simple  trust  in  Providence,  and  talk 
about  inexorable  “law,”  but  a  farmer  of  any 
experience  knows  and  feels  that  his  crops  are 
affected  by  rain  and  drouth,  by  frost  and  heat, 
by  insects  and  mildew,  by  storms  of  wind  and 
storms  of  hail,  and  by  many  other  things  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

When  I  sowed  my  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1871, 

I  thought  I  had  made  my  wheat-field  rich 
enough,  and  clean  enough,  and  mellow  enough, 
and  dry  enough  to  produce  40  bushels  per  acre. 
But  I  got  only  22  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  of 
that  was  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  result 
was  due  to  dry  weather  in  the  fall,  severe  frost 
and  no  snow  in  the  winter,  and  cold  winds  and 
no  rain  in  April  and  May.  The  wheat  plants 
were  not  “winter-killed,”  but  many  of  them 
were  so  parched  and  chilled  that  they  had  not 
vitality  enough  to  mature  their  seed. 

I  had  three  or  four  acres  of  new  “beech  and 
maple  land  ”  that  was  sown  to  wheat  for  the 
first  time  since  it  was  cleared,  and  on  this  new 
land  the  crop  was  even  worse  than  on  my  old 
land  that  has  been  cropped  for  forty  years  or 
more.  And  this  land  was  certainly  as  well 


prepared  as  it  was  in  the  good  old  times  when 
the  country  was  new,  and  when  the  big  crops 
■were  raised  that  we  read  about.  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  poor  crops  were  not  reported.  It  is 
certain  that  this  land  had  not  been  “  exhausted.” 
It  was  just  as  rich,  just  as  well  drained,  and 
quite  as  well  put  in  as  it  would  have  been  if 
last  year  had  been  1822  instead  of  1872.  And  I 
do  not  believe  the  “seasons”  have  changed. 
There  were  good  and  bad  seasons  then,  and 
there  are  good  and  bad  seasons  now.  Last 
season  happened  to  be  a  bad  one.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  next  will  be  better. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  discourage  us. 
It  is  the  normal  condition  of  agriculture.  I 
would  like  to  have  had  40  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  instead  of  22  bushels.  But  I  have  just 
as  much  faith  in  good  fanning  as  I  ever  had. 
My  crop  was  more  than  double  what  the  Deacon 
got  on  adjoining  land,  and  of  far  better  quality. 
The  straw  was  also  better,  and  the  land  is  far 
cleaner,  and  the  clover  promises  to  be  all  that 
one  could  desire.  It  is  so  good,  that  the  Deacon 
has  made  up  his  mind,  he  says,  to  do  as  I  did 
last  spring,  and  give  his  wfiieat  a  good  harrow¬ 
ing  before  sowing  the  clover  seed. 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  have  or  have  not 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  clover  and  timothy 
seed  that  we  sowed  with  the  mustard  and  rape 
was  a  failure.  Such  was  at  any  rate  the  case, 
and  we  plowed  up  the  land  last  spring,  and 
sowed  it  to  oats,  and  seeded  it  down  with 
timothy  and  clover.  There  was  a  capital  crop 
of  oats,  but  at  the  time  of  harvest  there  was 
very  little  clover  and  timothy  to  be  seen.  But 
after  the  fall  rains,  the  clover,  and  especially 
the  timothy,  put  in  an  appearance,  and  when 
winter  set  in  there  was  a  fair  prospect  for  a  crop 
of  grass  next  season. 

The  oatSAvhere  we  had  mangel-wurzel  turned 
out  grandly.  If  it  had  been  a  wet  season  they 
would  have  lodged,  and  been  worthless.  So,  if 
I  had  got  my  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  I 
should  probably  have  had  a  crop  of  oats  not 
worth  the  labor  of  harvesting.  As  it  was,  there 
was  not  a  tenth  of  an  acre  in  the  field  that 
could  not  be  cut  with  a  Johnston  Reaper,  and 
we  have  a  stock  of  oat-straw,  of  good  quality, 
that  will  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  wintering 
my  sheep  and  horses.  And  there  is  a  good  catch 
of  clover  and  timothy. 

This  year  (1872)  my  mangel-wurzel  were  an 
evener  and  on  the  whole  a  heavier  crop  than 
last  year,  although  the  season  was  so  dry  that 
they  apparently  got  very  little  benefit  from  the 
manure  put  in  the  ridges.  I  say  apparently, 
because  the  manure  seemed  this  fall  to  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridges  undecomposed 
and  unappropriated ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  mangels  woidd  not  have 
been  half  as  good  if  the  land  had  not  been 
manured.  I  think  there  was  over  1,000  bushels 
of  mangels  per  acre.  On  part  of  the  land  Ave 
put  no  manure  in  the  ridges,  but  sowed  800  lbs. 
per  acre  of  the  Manhattan  Fertilizer  Co.’s  super¬ 
phosphate  broadcast,  and  ridged  it  in.  I  think 
the  mangels  were  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good  as 
Avhere  manure  was  used.  I  ought  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  the  land  had  been  top-dressed 
Avith  manure  a  year  or  tAvo  previous. 

I  also  soAved  Sv\’ede  turnips  or  ruta-bagas  on 
ridges,  some  Avith  manure  and  some  AA'ilh  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  could  see  very  little  difference. 
The  land  is  near  the  barn-yard,  and  is  in  high 
condition.  We  had  a  tremendous  growth  of 
tops,  and  perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  large,  hand¬ 


some  bulbs;  but,  owing  I  think  to  bad  seed, 
nearly  half  the  crop  had  large  thick  necks,  and 
some  of  them  as  long  as  a  cabbage-stalk !  The 
crop,  too,  was  injured  more  or  less  by  plant- 
lice,  that  in  many  cases  covered  the  leaves. 

In  our  dry  climate,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  mangels  are  the  best  root  for  us  to  raise 
for  late  Avinter  or  spring  feeding.  They  will 
stand  the  drouth  better  than  the  Swede  turnips, 
are  seldom  if  eArer  affected  by  insects  or  mildew, 
produce  more  per  acre,  are  more  nutritious,  can 
be  kept  longer,  and  do  not  impart  any  unplea¬ 
sant  flavor  to  milk  or  butter.  Pigs,  too,  are  re¬ 
markably  fond  of  them.  Cooked  with  corn- 
meal,  they  ay  ill  fatten  pigs  rapidly.  But  this  is 
not  what  I  specially  prize  them  for.  I  feed 
more  or  less  of  them  to  my  breeding  sows 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  or  until  they  are 
turned  out  to  clover. 

I  raised  about  three  acres  of  Strap-leaved  tur¬ 
nips.  They  Avere  a  great  crop.  The  land  had 
been  pastured  for  four  years.  Two  jmars  ago  I 
top-dressed  it  very  heavily  in  the  winter  Avith 
manure— so  heavily  that  the  Deacon  said  I  had 
killed  the  grass.  But,  so  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  pasture 
that  carried  so  much  stock.  The  soil  is  some- 
Avliat  sandy,  and  not  at  all  naturally  good  pas¬ 
ture  land.  It  lies  high  and  dry,  and  yet  after  it 
Avas  top-dressed  the  grass  kept  green  during  the 
severest  drouth  almost  ever  known  in  tins  sec¬ 
tion.  I  think  one  acre  of  it  supported  as  many 
sheep  as  any  other  three  acres  on  the  farm  not 
similarly  treated.  But  the  sandy  knolls  were  so 
full  of  stones  that  they  could  not  be  properly 
ploAved  and  worked,  and  they  got  full  of  thistles, 
and  these  spread  so  rapidly  that  I  determined  to 
break  up  the  piece,  get  out  the  stones,  and  kill 
the  thistles.  So,  late  in  the  fall  of  1871,  avc 
plowed  the  land,  getting  out  such  stones  as  did 
not  require  too  much  labor.  In  the  spring,  the 
thistles  came  up  by  the  thousand,  and  we  ploAved 
the  land  again,  although  the  sod,  OAving  to  the 
dry  weather,  was  scarcely  rotted  at  all.  We 
harrowed  it,  and  as  soon  as  we  Avere  through 
the  spring  Avork,  ploAved  it  again,  and  got  out  a 
great  quantity  of  stones.  We  could  then  use 
the  cultivator  to  advantage,  and  this,  Avith  the 
harrows,  reduced  the  soil  to  a  tolerably  fine 
tilth.  About  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August 
we  plowed  it  again,  and  then  soAved  200  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  broadcast,  and  drilled 
in  on  the  flat  three  pounds  of  Strap-leaved  turnip 
seed  per  acre.  I  raise  my  oavii  seed,  and  so  can 
afford  to  seed  liberally!  The  drills  were  tAvo 
feet  apart,  and  Ave  thinned  the  plants  out  in  the 
roAVS  to  ten  inches  apart.  They  were  hood 
twice,  and  cultivated  three  or  four  times.  I 
.think  I  never  saAV  a  handsomer  or  cleaner  field 
of  turnips.  I  think  there  Avas  at  least  700<bush- 
els  per  acre — and  this  is  certainly  a  good  crop 
for  such  late  sowing. 

“But  will  it  pay  to  bestow  so  much  labor?” 
This  is  an  ugly  question !  There  are  not  many 
crops  that  afford  very  exorbitant  profits  at  the 
present  rate  of  Avages.  But  in  this  case  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  if  I  had  sold  the  turnips 
they  would  have  paid  far  better  than  any  other 
crop  raised  on  the  farm.  Whenever  I  had  a 
load  to  bring  home  from  the  citjq  I  sent  doAvn 
35  or  40  bushels  of  turnips,  and  they  sold  readily 
at  30c.  to  35c.  a  bushel.  As  a  crop  to  feed  out 
on  the  farm,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  good  crop  of 
corn  would  not  pay  better.  It  depends  on  the 
stock  Ave  keep,  and  the  conveniences  Ave  have 
for  storing  and  feeding  out.  I  have  never  been 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  root  crops  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  agriculture ;  but  it 
seems  evident  that  Avith  the  introduction  of  bet- 
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ter  breeds  of  animals  we  shall  grow  more  and 
more  succulent  food  for  winter  feeding. 

My  potatoes  were  a  poor  crop.  The  Early 
Rose  were  better  than  the  Peachblows,  planted 
side  by  side.  This  I  attributed  to  the  long- 
continued  drouth.  The  Rose  was  ripe  just 
at  the  time  that  the  Peachblow  would  have 
made  the  greatest  growth  in  a  favorable  season. 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Coy  sent  me  a  peck  of  “Thor- 
burn’s  Late  Rose  Potatoes,”  which  it  was  said 
“would  yield  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
Early  Rose,  planted  in  the  field  with  ordinary 
culture.”  I  was  through,  planting  when  they 
came,  and  had  just  commenced  ridging  for 
mangels,  and  had  got  manure  spread  in  the 
ridge.  I  planted  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the 
manure,  and  then  covered  them  with  the  plow. 
The  Late  Rose  only  planted  part  of  the  row, 
and  we  finished  the  row  with  Early  Rose.  I  did 
not  measure,  but  should  judge  that  the  Late 
Rose  yielded  one  quarter  to  one  third  more  than 
the  Early  Rose ;  but  both  of  them  yielded  more 
than  double  the  crop  of  either  the  Early  Rose 
or  Peachblows  planted  in  the  same  field  without 
manure.  In  fact,  the  men  in  digging  said  this  one 
manured  row  yielded  as  much  as  three  of  the 
unmanured  rows.  The  potatoes,  too,  grown  on 
the  manure  were  just  as  sound  and  healthy  as 
those  unmanured.  Some  of  the  Late  Rose 
potatoes  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  big,  coarse 
California  potatoes  which  we  used  to  grow  ten 
years  ago  for  stock.  But  we  baked  a  few  of 
these  large  Late  Rose,  and  found  them  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  What  we  want  is  to  pay  not  less 
attention  to  new  varieties,  but  more  attention 
to  enriching  the  land. 

My  corn  crop  was  the  best  I  have  had  for 
many  years,  and  yet  it  was  in  the  same  field 
and  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  potatoes 
which  turned  out  so  poorly.  Corn  will  stand 
drouth  better  than  potatoes.  The  good  yield  of 
potatoes  on  the  one  manured  row  proves  that 
manure  is  to  some  extent  a  substitute  for  rain. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  congratulate  myself  on 
one  point.  The  mangels,  corn,  and  potatoes 
were  all  in  one  field,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  patch  of  thistles  adjoining  an  old  fence  and 
stone-heap,  there  was  not  at  harvest  a  bushel 
of  weeds  in  the  whole  field  of  twenty -two 
acres.  And  yet  I  never  spent  so  little  labor  in 
hoeing.  It  is  due  in  a  good  degree  to  the  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  bestowed  on  the  land  while  in 
corn  five  years  ago.  I  would  like  to  give  a  his¬ 
tory  of  this  field  before  and  since  it  came  into 
my  possession,  but  must  defer  it  for  the  present. 

I  ought  to  state,  however,  that  I  used  Thomas’s 
harrow  freely,  both  on  the  corn  and  potatoes 
after  they  were  planted,  and  then  kept  the  cul¬ 
tivator  going  frequently  between  the  rows.  I 
ran  the  cultivator  through  the  corn  as  late  as  the 
last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 

The  other  labors  of  the  year  consisted  in 
deepening  and  tiling  the  big  ditch  I  have  so 
often  spoken  of.  We  also  summer-fallowed  20 
acres  for  wheat,  plowing  it  three  times,  and  get¬ 
ting  out  great  quantities  of  stones,  and  making 
it  so  smooth  that  a  boy  can  drive  a  mowing- 
machine  all  over  it.  I  am  tired  of  having  to 
“stake”  my  clover  meadows  every  year,  and 
then  setting  a  man  to  mow  round  the  stones 
after  the  machine.  I  use  two  mowers,  and 
want  the  boys  to  run  them.  I  believe  in  the 
boys.  They  are  less  prejudiced,  and  not  so 
easily  discouraged  as  their  slow-going  daddies. 
But  I  do  not  rvant  a  boy  on  a  machine  where 


there  are  stones.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  place. 
I  was  myself  once  pitched  clean  off  a  reaper  by 
running  against  a  fixed  stone. 

We  fall-plowed  fourteen  acres  of  clover  sod 
for  barley,  and  I  hoped  to  have  plowed,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  cultivated,  with  a  big  four- 
horse  cultivator,  my  corn-stubble  and  potato 
ground,  where  we  intend  to  sow  barley  in  the 
spring.  But  the  liorse-disease  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible.  Every  horse  I  had  was  attacked,  but 
not  very  severely. 

In  fact,  I  think  this  epidemic  was  a  great 
benefit  to  my  horses.  They  got  a  week’s  abso¬ 
lute  rest,  all  the  bran-mashes  they  would  eat, 
and  the  best  of  care  and  grooming.  I  have 
always  wanted  this  done,  but  have  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  faithfully  performed. 
But  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  broke  out  in  the 
city,  and  two  or  three  of  my  horses  showed 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  all  my  men  seemed 
anxious  to  “do  something,”  and  I  set  them  to 
work.  The  stable  was  swept  in  every  nook 
and  corner,  cobwebs  brushed  down,  mangers 
and  racks  cleaned  out;  and  every  particle  of 
food  removed  the  moment  the  horses  were 
through  eating.  Bran-mashes  were  freely  given, 
and  as  medicine  of  some  kind  had  to  be  given, 
we  put  a  little  pulverized  saltpeter  and  sulphur 
in  the  cut-feed.  We  then  got  a  pail  of  warm 
soft  water,  and  put  three  or  four  table-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  liquid  ammonia  into  it.  With  this,  and 
plenty  of  soft-soap  and  a  little  carbolic  soap,  we 
washed  the  horses  all  over,  setting  two  men  to 
each  horse,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  washed  and 
partly  dried  by  rubbing,  we  threw  a  blanket 
over  him,  and  then  rubbed  his  legs,  belly,  head, 
ears,  neck,  etc.,  with  wisps  of  dry  straw.  The 
next  morning  the  horses  were  treated  to  such  a 
lively  brushing,  one  man  on  each  side,  as  they 
have  never  before  had  since  they  have  been  on 
this  farm.  It  would  be  a  lucky  thing  for  my 
horses  if  they  were  threatened  with  this  disease 
about  once  a  month. 

This  resume  of  the  labors  of  the  year  is  very 
incomplete.  A  farmer’s  life  is  anything  but  a 
monotonous  one.  His  labors  vary  day  by  day 
and  season  after  season.  He  has  more  things  to 
attend  to  than  most  city  men.  As  one  of  the 
old  Roman  writers  said,  “a  farmer  should  be  a 
seller  rather  than  a  buyer.”  He  raises  a  good 
share  of  everything  that  he  needs,  and  it  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  his  expenses  and  in 
the  comfort  of  his  family  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
“  a  good  provider.” 

There  are  two  old  farmers  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  are  noted  for  having  good  gardens — 
noted,  in  fact,  for  having  everything  that  makes 
home  comfortable.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  I  try  to  have  as  good  a  garden  and  orchard 
as  they  have.  A  little  friendly  rivalry  is  a  good 
thing.  I  am  trying  hard  to  beat  them  in  raising 
Morthern  Spy  apples.  I  have  an  orchard  of 
over  200  northern  Spy  apple-trees,  set  out,  I 
believe,  14  years  ago.  This  variety,  as  J.  J. 
Thomas  once  remarked,  “  is  a  long  time  coming 
into  bearing,  but  worth  waiting  for.”  The  trees 
have  made  a  great  growth,  and  I  am  trying  to 
keep  them  healthy,  and  induce  them  to  bear 
moderately  every  year.  This  past  season  was 
not  the  “  bearing  year,”  and  yet  I  had  nearly  as 
much  fruit  as  the  year  before,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  My  plan  is  to  thin  out  the  fruit  when 
there  is  more  than  the  tree  can  mature  perfectly. 

I  keep  the  land  in  grass,  and  have  top-dressed 


it  liberally  for  three  or  four  years  past.  And  the 
grass  is  kept  closely  depastured  by  sheep. 
Their  droppings  return  to  the  land  more  than 
the  grass  removes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  spring  and  fall  get  extra  food  in  the  shape 
of  hay,  bran,  roots,  and  sometimes  a  little  grain. 
The  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  dark  foliage 
show  that  they  are  not  suffering  for  plant-food 
or  moisture.  The  sheep  pick  up  all  the  stung 
apples  that  fall,  and  in  this  way  I  am  in  hopes 
of  checking  the  spread  of  the  codling-moth. 
The  fruit  is  quite  liable  to  be  spotted  with  fun¬ 
gus,  but  I  trust  that  by  continuing  to  wash  the 
trunks  and  large  limbs  with  lye  and  carbolic 
soap  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  this  trouble. 
The  indications  are  quite  encouraging.  The 
bark,  wherever  the  lye  and  carbolic  soap  touch 
it,  is  entirely  free  from  moss,  and  looks  bright 
and  healthy.  Mr.  Hooker  says  ordinary  soft- 
soap  would  have  the  same  effect.  I  presume  it 
would  if  used  freely  and  frequently,  but  the  lye 
and  carbolic  soap  are  much  more  powerful, 
and  are  not  expensive.  This  winter  I  mean  to 
go  over  every  tree  again,  and  apply  the  lye  up 
higher  along  the  branches.  It  is  not  as  much 
work  as  might  be  supposed.  It  requires  a 
little  energy  to  commence — that  is  all. 


The  Use  of  Windmills. 


A  “  Subscriber  ”  writes  from  Illinois  that  he 
is  in  trouble,  and  his  trouble  has  become  chronic. 
For  some  years  past,  during  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  he  has  had  no  water  in  his  well. 
His  neighbors’  wells  have  also  failed,  so  that 
water  has  become  a  scarce  article.  He  owns 
a  grist-mill  which  is  run  by  steam,  at  least  is 
when  water  can  be  procured.  But  now  and 
for  some  time  back,  and  for  several  seasons  at 
this  period,  his  mill  has  been  idle  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  suspended.  He  asks,  “  Is  there  no  way  of 
using  the  winds  which  are  always  sweeping 
over  these  prairies  ”  ?  For  the  relief  of  our 
“  Subscriber”  and  many  others,  we  reply,  there 
is  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty  which  it  is  most 
strange  has  not  been  widely  adopted  in  the 
Western  States.  Windmills — not  the  sham,  gin¬ 
gerbread,  toy  things  commonly  exhibited  at 
agricultural  fairs,  which  are  fit  only  to  pump 
water  for  a  cistern,  but  solid,  substantial  struc¬ 
tures,  which  will  turn  two  pair  of  stones,  with 
all  the  elevators  and  bolts  of  a  country  grist¬ 
mill.  We  append  to  this  article  an  engraving 
of  a  windmill  such  as  has  been  in  existence  on 
Long  Island  and  Rhode  Island  for  centuries, 
and  which  is  a  common  feature  in  the  land¬ 
scape  in  Europe  and  throughout  England.  We 
judge  that  one  half  of  the  mills  in  those  countries 
are  run  by  the  wind,  and  there  are  just  such 
mills  as  the  one  pictured  on  next  page,  which 
are  two  or  more  centuries  old,  and  one  we  have 
visited  claims  to  have  withstood  the  breezes  of 
five  hundred  years,  and  to  have  during  that 
long  period  ground  the  meal  for  more  than  a 
dozen  generations.  How,  why  such  mills  could 
not  be  built  and  run  in  the  West  we  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive.  They  are  of  the  simplest  character,  of 
the  most  substantial  structure,  and  the  power  is 
the  very  cheapest  that  could  be  procured.  Its 
only  weak  point  is  that  it  can  not  run  on  some 
few  occasions.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the. case 
of  our  “  Subscriber  ”  shows  that  the  generally  in¬ 
fallible  steam-engine  sometimes  stops.  There 
are  seasons  of  low  water  and  freshets  when 
water-wheels  are  useless.  But  very  seldom  is 
there  a  total  absence  of  wind  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time.  Taking  all  these  considera¬ 
tions  into  view,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  old- 
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fashioned  windmill  is  to  have  its  day  prolonged, 
and  especially  in  the  West,  to  become  a  useful 
means  of  economizing  the  vast  power  created 
by  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  building  is  of  a  conical  shape,  tall  aud 
narrow;  tall,  that  it  may  better  catch  the 
breezes  ;  aud  round,  that  the  cap  may  be  made 
to  rotate  and  carry  with  it  the  arms,  which  may 
thus  be  adjusted  to  face  the  wind  at  all  times. 


The  power  is  gained  by  the  spread  of  sail  on 
the  arms,  and  they  should  be  24  feet  long,  and 
carry  a  sail  16  or  18  feet  long,  by  6  feet  wide  at 
the  end,  gradually  tapering  to  3  feet  at  the  other 
extremity.  The  building  may  be  of  stone,  brick, 
or  timber.  Internally  it  is  fitted  up  as  any 
other  grist-mill.  The  cap  (of  timber)  rotates  on 
wheels  or  rollers,  and  is  turned  so  that  the  sails 
may  face  the  wind  as  it  may  change,  by  a 
toothed  wheel  working  in  a  toothed  rack,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  by  which  the  feed  of  a  sawmill  car¬ 
riage  is  worked.  The  shaft  which  carries  the 
four  arms  passes  through  the  cap  and  forms  the 
radius  of  a  circle  which  has  its  center  on  the 
upright  shaft  passing  downward  to  work  the 
machinery  below.  A  bevel  -wheel  on  the  arm 
shaft  communicates  the  motion  to  another 
bevel  wheel  on  the  upright  shaft,  and  a  gudgeon 
on  the  end  of  the  arm  shaft  is  clasped  by  a  ro¬ 
tating  box,  on  the  end  of  the  upright  shaft.  A 
platform  ought  to  run  around  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  just  beneath  the  cap,  by 
which  access  is  gained  to  the  sails  when  it  is 


desired  to  furl  or  spread  them.  The  sails  are 
spread  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys  in  the 
simplest  manner,  and  are  furled  in  a  moment 
when  needed.  They  should  be  made  of  light 
duck  or  common  sail-cloth.  If  our  subscriber 
desires  more  information,  we  will  be  happy 
to  furnish  it.  by  letter  on  application. 


Cooking1  Food  for  Stock. 

Fanners  on  high-priced  lands  need  to  make 
the  most  of  their  produce.  Labor  is  higher 
year  by  year,  and  to  meet  all  the  increasing 
burdens  which  fall  upon  him  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  practice  greater  economy.  If  there  is 
a  way  to  make  a  ton  of  hay,  or  straw,  or  corn 
fodder  feed  two  head  of  stock  in  place  of  one, 
he  must  know  of  it,  that  he  may  adopt  it  as 
soon  as  may  be.  If  corn  is  ten  cents  a  bushel, 
and  by  any  process  he  can  so  use  it  that  one 
bushel  is  made  of  as  great  value  hs  two,  its  price 
becomes  twenty  cents  by  so  using  it.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  by  shelling  and  cooking  corn 
for  hogs  it  often  becomes  nearly  double  the 
value,  in  making  pork,  of  corn  fed  on  the  cob 
direct  from  the  crib.  A  greater  saving  still  is 
made  by  grinding  the  corn  whenever  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  greatest  saving,  however,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  by  the  cooking,  and  this  is 
almost  always  practicable.  Again,  in  feeding 
potatoes,  there  is  a  large  saving  made  by  cook¬ 
ing  them,  not  only  by  means  of  the  more  diges¬ 
tible  condition  of  the  cooked  food,  but  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  large  percentage  of  cold  water 
contained  in  them,  which  when  they  are  fed  in 


Fig.  3.— WAGON  FOR  FEED. 


winter  abstracts  much  heat  from  the  animals, 
which  must  be  restored  again  by  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  food.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  food 
we  give  to  an  animal  which  produces  growth, 
but  the  amount  which  is  digested  and  turned 
into  flesh  and  fat;  and  by  cooking  grain  and 
fodder  we  find  they  are  rendered  more  digestible 
than  when  fed  raw.  The  starch  contained 
in  grains  is  rendered  more  soluble  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  cellulose  of  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  straw  undergoes  a  chemical 
change  which  renders  it  more  convertible 
into  nutriment.  This  matter  has  been  so 
often  discussed  aud  favorably  considered 
in  the  American  Ac/riculturist,  that  it  is 
our  intention  just  now  to  speak  of  the 
methods  of  cooking  feed,  rather  than  of 
the  utility  of  doing  it.  We  take  that  as 
confessed,  and  in  reply  to  many  inquiries 
“howto  do  it,”  give  the  following  direc¬ 
tions:  The  first  need  is  a  steamer  or 
boiler.  For  general  purposes,  and  where 
the  stock  to  be  fed  do  not  number  over 
50  head,  the  Prindle  steamer  is  the  best 
appliance  we  know  of.  The  writer  has 
used  one  of  them  in  cooking  feed  for  24 
head,  and  found  that  it  was  not  used  to 
half  its  capacity.  It  has  the  additional 
merits  of  being  useful  as  a  simple  cal¬ 
dron  or  boiler  for  other  purposes,  and 
of  being  cheap.  Other  steamers  arc 
made  by  Western  manufacturers  which 
seem  to  do  the  work  required  of  them  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  The  main  thing  is 
safety;  that  the  steamer  should  be  capable  of 
sustaining  the  requisite  pressure,  and  should  be 
economical  in  use.  If  these  points  are  secured, 
it  is  immaterial  what  particular  steamer  is  made 
use  of.  The  steamer  should,  for  safety,  be  kept 
in  a  building  separate  from  the  barn,'  and,  if 
possible,  built  of  such  materials  that  it  would 


Fig.  2.— OLD-STYLE  WINDMILL. 


not  take  lire,  or  at  least,  if  it  should  do  so,  that 
it  would  not  endanger  the  barn  or  other  build¬ 
ings.  An  open  shed  that  could  be  thrown  down 
readily  is  preferable  to  a  wooden  closed  build- 


Fig.  1.— CHEST  FOR  STEAMING  FEED. 


ing;  a  brick  building  with  slate  roof  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other,  and  a  spark-arrester  or  wire- 
gauze’  cap  should  always  be  placed  over  the 
furnace-pipe.  From  the  steamer  an  iron  pipe 
conveys  the  steam  to  the  feed-room  in  the  barn. 
This  pipe,  if  it  is  carried  more  than  100  feet, 
should  be  buried  a  few  inches  beneath  the 
ground  in  a  "wooden  trough,  and  packed  around 
with  dry  ashes,  or  wrapped  in  old  woolen  rags, 
or  some  non-conducting  material  which  will 
prevent  loss  of  heat.  The  pipe  enters  the 
steam-chest,  shown  at  fig.  1,  and  passes  once 
around  it,  on  the  inside,  at  about  a  foot  from  the 
bottom.  The  pipe  inside  of  the  chest  is  pierced 
with  numerous  small  holes  for  the  escape  of  the 
steam,  and  by  this  means  it  is  completely  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  the  mass  of  feed  in  the  chest. 
A  valve  in  the  pipe  just,  outside  of  the  chest 
shuts  off  the  steam  or  lets  it  on  when  required. 
The  steam-chest  is  made  of  plank,  joined  by 
tongue-and-groove  joints  as  closely  as  possible, 
aud  is  strengthened  by  bands  of  hoop-iron 
passed  around  it.  It  is  elevated  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor  for  convenience,  aud  is  provided 


Fig.  2. — POSITION  OF  CUTTER  AND  STEAM-CHEST. 

with  a  bench  in  front  from  which  the  feed  is  re¬ 
moved.  It  has  a  door  at  the  bottom  for  the 
removal  of  the  prepared  feed,  and  one  at  the 
top  whereby  the  cut  fodder  is  introduced. 
These  doors  are  fitted  closely,  and  are  kept  in 
place  when  closed  by  a  wooden  bar  fitting  in 
staples,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The.  cutting- 
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box  should  be  kept  in  an  apartment  of  the  barn 
immediately  over  the  steam-chest,  which  ar¬ 
rangement  materially  lessens  the  labor  con¬ 
nected  with  cutting  the  feed  and  filling  the  box. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  proper  relative  situation  of 
feed-cutter  and  steam-chest.  A  very  convenient 
wagon'  is  shown  in  fig.  3  for  conveying  feed  to 
the  stock,  and  when  filled  is  run  along  the 


Fig.  4. — STEAMER  FOR  HOG-FEED. 


feeding-alley,  and  the  feed  passed  into  the 
troughs  with' the  four-pronged  fork  also  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  capacity  of  the  steam-chest 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  stock  to  be  fed. 
About  three  bushels  per  head  per  day  will  be 
required;  but  it  is  best  to  have  the  chest  larger 
than  needed  at  first,  for  the  reason  that  stock  is 
always  increasing,  more  especially  when  this 
system  of  feeding  is  resorted  to.  The  chest 
should  hold  enough  for  two  days’  consumption  ; 
then,  for  20  head,  a  box  to  hold  120  bushels 
will  be  needed.  A  bushel  is  equal  to  one  and  a 
quarter  cubic  feet;  therefore,  a  chest  3  feet  by  4, 
and  8  feet  high,  will  be  ample  for  20  head  of 
stock.  It  has  been  found  to  pay  very  well  to 
cook  feed  for  10  head,  but  not  for  less  than  that. 
The  fodder  when  cut  should  be  mixed  evenly 
with  the  meal  or  bran  to  be  fed  with  it,  and 
thoroughly  dampened  before  the  steam  is  turned 
on.  Unless  it  is  dampened  it  will  not  cook 
readily  by  steam.  If  roots  are  used,  they  should 
be  pulped  and  mixed  with  the  cut  fodder.  For 
steaming  meal,  grain,  or  roots  for  hogs,  a  barrel 
mounted  on  trunnions,  one  of  which  is  hollow, 
is  the  best  arrangement.  Such  a  one  is  shown 
in  fig.  4.  The  barrel  is  hung  in  a  frame  built 
over  a  table,  the  steam-pipe  is  passed  through 
the  hollow  trunnion,  and  packed  with  india- 
rubber  packing.  A  square  opening  is  cutlu  the 
barrel  to  put  in  and  take  out  the  feed,  which  if 
it  be  meal  or  grain  is  always  to  be  mixed  with 
water  when  it  is  put  in.  During  the  cooking, 
it  absorbs  a  great  deal  more  moisture  than  can 
be  supplied  by  the  steam,  and  this  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  A  solid  body  of  moist  meal  or  grain 
will  not  cook  thoroughly  without  being  stirred 
up,  and  this  process  is  accomplished  by  revolv¬ 
ing  the  barrel  occasionally  during  the  steaming. 
Experience  comes  rapidly  with  practice,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  soon  the  dullest  laborer  learns 
to  Understand  everything  that  is  requisite,  and 
even  to  make  improvements. 

It  is  necessary  to  avoid  giving  the  feed  to 
stock  in  too  warm  condition ;  a  temperature  of 
about  80  degrees  should  not  be  exceeded,  and 
somewhat  less  wrould  be  preferable.  We  have 
not  found  it  advisable  to  feed  cooked  feed  to 
horses  nor  to  sheep,  although  some  successful 
feeders  have  done  so,  and  approve  of  it.  Our 
experience  is  that  the  practice  is  best  adapted 
to  the  production  of  milk  and  flesh,  but  that 
animals  from  whom  hard  work  is  expected  are 
rendered  less  able  to  perform  it,  and  are  sooner 
exhausted  than  when  fed  on  dry  feed.  But  we 


have  found  that  horses  troubled  with  the  heaves 
are  much  improved  by  cooked  food,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  cured. 


Combined  Fire-Engine  and  Hose-Carriage. 


The  risk  of  fires  in  country  towns  and  villages 
and  amongst  scattered  farm  buildings  is  vastly 
increased  in  winter  time,  and  the  destruction 
occasioned  is  also  greater  from  the  absence  of 
effectual  means  of  preventing  their  spread.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  a  fire  in  the  country  is  ex¬ 
tinguished  until  it  burns  out,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  cheap  and  handy  fire-engine  avail¬ 
able.  We  give  below  au  engraving  of  a  com¬ 
bined  fire-engine  and  hose-carriage,  which  in  our 
view  meets  exactly  the  wants  of  country  resi¬ 
dents.  In  the  country,  a  costly  establishment  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  a  light  and  portable 
engine  which  can  be  operated  by  a  few  men  is 
what  is  needed.  This  is  precisely  what  this 
engine  claims  to  be,  and  what  we  are  assured  it 
is.  With  a  weight  only  of  1,500  pounds,  easily 
operated  by  14  men,  it  does  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  00  men  with  an  ordinary  second-class 
engine.  Its  cost  is  about  two  thirds  of  that  of 
the  latter  engine.  The  American  Submerged 
Pump,  the  basis  of  this  engine,  has  saved  during 
the  past  year  $300,000  worth  of  property  that 


wheel,  if  the  fall  is  sufficient  for  au  overshot 
wheel  (or  one  which  receives  the  water  from 
above,  as  shown  in  fig.  1);  if  the  fall  is  too  low 
for  such  a  wheel,  and  not  over  four  to  eight 
feet,  a  breast-wheel,  or  an  undershot  when  the 
fall  is  still  less,  may  be  used.  Such  a  wheel  is 
shown  in  fig.  2. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  iu  reply  to  requests 
from  several 
corres  pend¬ 
ents,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  con¬ 
struction  of 
these  wheels. 

The  one 
shown  in  fig.  1 
is  the  overshot 
wheel,  suitable 
for  falls  of 
eight  feet  and 
over.  It  is 
shown  in  sec¬ 
tion,  that  is, 
cut  through  on 
the  iuside.  To 
construct  it,  it  is  necessary  to  take  pine  boards 
(any  other  will  do,  but  white  pine  is  lightest  and 
best),  cut  into  pieces  which  put  together  will  make 
the  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  rim  should  be  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  made  of  two  or  three 


FIRE-ENGINE  AND  HOSE-CARRIAGE  COMBINED. 


would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed.  We  hear 
that  it  has  recently  taken  the  gold  medal  at  the 
Moscow  (Russia)  exhibition  over  all  other  com¬ 
petitors.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest,  and 
the  best  of  its  kind,  and  in  view  of  its  necessity 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned, 
thus  present  it  prominently  to  our  readers. 


Water- Wheels. 


The  power  of  falling  water  is  under  favorable 
circumstances  the  cheapest  possible  power.  It 
is  constant,  regular,  inexpensive,  and  needs  no 
costly  attention.  It  might  be  utilized  on  many 
farms  for  churning,  thrashing,  cutting  feed, 
pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  or  grinding.  The 
means  whereby  the  power  is  utilized  are  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  no  skilled  labor  is  necessary  to  provide 
them,  unless  great  economy  of  power  is  de¬ 
sired.  But  generally  the  power  is  so  ample  for 
the  needs  that  there  is  abundance  to  spare  and 
the  roughest  kind  of  wheels  and  gearing  alone 
will  be  sufficient.  The  first  thing  needed  is  a 
dam.  The  construction  of  dams  was  explained 
in  the  Agriculturist  of  October,  1872.  The  next 
thing  is  a  spout  to  conduct  the  water  on  to  the 


thicknesses  of  inch  boards,  nailed  together  with 
wrought  nails  clinched.  They  should  be  put 
together  so  that  all  joints  are  broken.  The  arms 
are  mortised  into  the  shaft  or  axle  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  rims  are  bolted  on  to  them.  The  shaft 
should  be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 


supply  of  water  and  the  power  of  the  wheel. 
On  the  inner  sides  of  the  rims  there  are  slots  or 
grooves  to  be  cut  or  shaped  as  nearly  like  the 
curved  lines  shown  in  fig.  1  as  possible.  These 
are  to  hold  the  sides  of  the  buckets.  The  buck- 
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ets  are  made  of  half-inch  clear  pine  or  spruce, 
and  are  cut  exactly  to  fit  into  the  grooves. 
When  they  are  all  put  in  their  places,  four  (or 
more,  if  the  wheel  is  large)  rods  of  4-inch  round 
iron  are  passed  through,  and  nuts  with  washers 
underneath  them  are  screwed  on,  to  draw  the 
rims  tightly  together.  Then  a  half-inch  skin  is 
nailed  on  the  inside,  which  makes  the  soles  of 
the  buckets  ;  ■wing-gudgeons  are  let  into  the  ends 
of  the  shaft,  iron  rings  are  driven  over  the  gud¬ 
geons  to  prevent  the  shaft  from  splitting,  and 
the  wheel  is  ready  to  set  up.  It  must  be  raised 
free  from  contact  with  the  tail-water,  or  much 
loss  of  power  will  be  occasioned.  If  this  'wheel 
is  neatly  made,  of  light  materials,  the  buckets 
made  so  as  to  discharge  the  water  freely  at  the 
right  moment,  and  no  power  is  lost  by  improper 
management,  it  is  one  of  the  most  economical 
wheels  that  can  be  used;  utilizing  75  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  water. 
Where  water  is  more  plentiful  and  the  fall  less, 
the  undershot  wheel  shown  in  fig.  2  should  be 
used.  Its  construction  is  so  simple,  and  is  shown 
so  clearly  in  the  engraving,  that  no  further  de¬ 
scription  is  needed.  The  materials  should  be 
similar  to  those  in  the  previously-described 
wheel.  The  gearing  necessary  for  communi¬ 
cating  power  from  these  wheels  may  be  of  iron 
or  wood.  Teeth  of  second-growth  hickory  wood 
Will  answer  for  light,  work,  as  pumping  or  clmrn- 


Fig.  3. — GEARING  FOR  WATER-WHEEL. 


ing,  but  for  heavier  work  iron  gearing  would 
be  needed.  The  wooden  teeth  may  be  mortised 
into  the  rim,  and  work  into  a  pinion  fixed  into 
a  shaft  on  which  a  wooden  pulley  is  built.  A 
belt  from  this  pulley  will  convey  a  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated  motion  to  any  other  machinery  at¬ 
tached  to  it;  or  the  crank  of  a  pump  or  churn 
may  be  connected  directly  with  the  pinion, 
which  would  give  sufficiently  rapid  motion  for 
such  work. 

The  power  of  a  stream  may  he  calculated  as 
follows  :  Mark  a  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  stream ; 
throw  a  straw  on  the  water  and  measure  the 
distance  it  is  carried  down  in  one  minute. 
This  may  be  200  feet,  or  less  or  more.  Meas¬ 
ure  the  depth  and  width  of  the  stream  in  feet. 
If  it  should  be  six  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep, 
that  will  make  three  square  feet.  Multiply  200 
by  the  3  gives  600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  multi¬ 
plied  by  62i,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
makes  37,500 ;  multiply  this  by  the  fall  in  feet, 
say  8,  gives  the  foot-pounds  of  the  fall,  300,000; 
which  divided  by  33,000  (the  foot-pounds  of  one 
horse-power) gives  about  9  horse-power.  About 
three  fourths  of  this  may  be  utilized  by  a  good 
overshot  wheel  if  it  be  properly  arranged. 


A  Splice  for  Timber. 


The  engraving  represents  a  splice  that  is  very 
useful  for  many  purposes.  For  timber  of  a 
heavy  character,  as  sills,  plates,  or  beams ;  for 
lighter  stuff,  as  posts,  studs,  or  rafters,  or  for 
wagon  and  sled  tongues,  it  makes  an  excellent 
joint.  Where  the  joint  has  to  resist  a  drawing 


strain  or  sustain  a  weight  it  is  indispensable. 
In  the  center  of  the  scarf  a  square  notch  is  to 
be  cut,  which  enables  the  beveled  ends  of  the 


SPLICING  A  TONGUE. 

joined  pieces  to  enter  beneath  the  inward  slop¬ 
ing  cut  made  to  receive  them.  The  keys  (shown 
separately)  are  then  driven  tightly  into  the 
notch  from  opposite  sides,  by 
which  the  joints  are  closed. 

I11  small  work  a  joint  of  this 
kind  glued  will  be  as  solid  and 
strong  as  unbroken  timber, 
and  a  wagon  -  tongue  thus  spliced,  and 
wound  with  stout  twine  or  wire,  or  with  two 
carriage-bolts  passed  through  the  joint,  will  be 
as  strong  as  ever  again. 


Earth-Closet  Manure  and  the  Potato 
Disease. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  now  in  England, 
sends  us  the  following :  England  has  been  this 
year,  as  never  before,  cursed  with  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  destruction  of  the  potato  crop.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  not  known,  nor  does  any  one 
pretend  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  The  general 
and  very  natural  assumption  is,  that  the  plant 
is  weakened  either  by  a  deficiency  of  needed 
supplies  in  the  soil,  or  by  its  inability*  to  assimi¬ 
late,  under  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  a  sea¬ 
son  in  which  the  blight  is  produced,  the  sup¬ 
plies  existing  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  perhaps,  but  not  in  a  condition  to  be  taken 
up  by  a  plant  of  diminished  vigor. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Moule,  the  inventor  of  the 
earth-closet,  who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
evidence  of  the  value  of  earth  manure,  now 
points  out  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  garden  of 
the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  in  Hereford  (in  a 
district  where  the  potato  disease  has  been  uni¬ 
versal),  the  entire  crop,  manured  with  earth- 
closet  manure,  escaped  entirely,  to  the  surprise 
of  all.  Mr.  Moule  believes  that  by  reason  of 
their  better  nutrition,  these  potatoes  were  better 
able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  blight. 


Scales  of  Points  for  Jerseys.— Disquali¬ 
fications. 

BY  MASON  C.  WELD. 

The  publication  of  a  proposition  for  a  Scale 
of  Points  for  Jerseys  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  has  set  breeders  thinking.  Their 
thoughts,  like  those  of  the  writer,  have  probably 
been  influenced  in  one  way  or  another  by  arti¬ 
cles  recently  published  in  the  Agriculturist  and 
other  agricultural  journals ;  and  it  is  with  the 
hope  of  aiding  to  direct  views  into  right  chan¬ 
nels  that  this  article  is  offered. 

We  take  it  to  be  conceded  that  every  breeder 
who  aims  at  the  improvement  or  even  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  best  qualities  of  any  breed  of 
animals  has  an  idea  of  what  perfection  is — that 
is,  perfection  in  his  view — and  he  breeds  to¬ 
wards  that.  Were  all  breeders  to  agree  in  this 
ideal  perfection,  great  diversities  in  the  animals 
of  different  herds  would  soon  disappear.  The 
Devon  breeders  agree  thus,  and  how  wonder¬ 
fully  alike  their  animals  are !  Breeders  of  many 
of  the  varieties  of  fancy  poultry  agree  almost 
exactly  as  to  points,  and  their  birds  are  so  simi¬ 


lar,  that  only  a  practiced  eye  can  tell  those  of 
the  same  age  and  sex  apart. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  pertinent  question:  “Do 
we  wish  to  breed  Jerseys  towards  a  general- 
ly-recognized  ideal  ?  ”  If  so,  we  need  an  accu¬ 
rate  “Standard  of  Excellence,”  consisting  of 
a  description  and  scale  of  points,  and  a  plain 
statement  of  disqualifications.  We  have  never 
seen  this  last  in  connection  with  any  scale  of 
points  for  cattle,  and  deem  it  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance — not  for  the  breeder,  but  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  ignorant  or  prejudiced  judges  at  fairs. 
{Note. — A  man  may  be  an  excellent  breeder  and 
judge  of  Shorthorns  or  Devons,  and  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  nice  points  in  judging  of  Jerseys.) 

It  is  clear  that  decisions  at  fairs  should  be 
made  with  precisely  the  same  ideal  as  a  standard, 
as  that  to  which  the  most  intelligent  breeders 
strive  to  approximate. 

Without  the  system  of  disqualifications  which 
are  rigidly  adhered  to  in  judging  of  poultiy,  we 
believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  any 
such  similarity  of  characters  in  fowls  of  the 
same  breed  as  we  now  uniformly  see  at  shows. 
Without  a  similar  system  in  judging  of  Jerseys, 
and  indeed  of  any  other  kind  of  live-stock,  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  future  will  be  discouragiugly  slow. 

Without  discussing  a  description  of  the  points 
constituting  a  “Standard  of  Excellence,”  we 
suggest  a  few  disqualifications,  any  one  of  which 
if  possessed  by  any  animal  shall  outweigh  all 
good  qualities,  and  prevent  its  receiving  any 
consideration  by  the  judges. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS  IN  JERSEY  COWS. 

1.  Barrenness  at  three  years  old. 

2.  Inability  to  yield  one  pound  of  butter  daily  «p  to 
six  months  after  calving. 

3.  Milk  drawn  upon  the  fair  ground  exhibiting  by  the 
lactometer  less  than  15  per  cent,  by  measure,  of  rich- 
colored  cream. 

4.  Having,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  bay  or  red  color  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Devons. 

5.  Being  white  or  black  without  color  or  shades  of 
color  in  the  coat. 

G.  Having  a  white  or  nearly  white  nose. 

7.  Evidence  of  impurity  of  blood,  either  from  general 
appearance  or  from  the  absence  of  a  reliable  pedigree. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS  IN  JERSEY  BULLS. 

1.  Failure  as  a  stock-getter. 

2.  Absence  of  evidence  that,  his  dam  would  not  be  dis¬ 
qualified  by  Nos.  2  and  3  of  disqualifications  in  Jersey 
cows. 

3.  Bay  or  red  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  No.  4  of  the  same. 

4.  Black  or  white  without  color  or  shading,  as  No.  5 
of  the  same. 

5.  Having  a  white  nose,  as  No.  0  of  the  same. 

G.  Evidence  of  impurity  of  blood,  as  No.  7  of  the  same. 

Tlnfse  “disqualifications”  are  suggested,  and 
perhaps  others  might  be  added,  because  we 
consider  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  best  American 
breeders  would  allow  an  animal  to  remain  in 
his  herd  possessing  any  one  of  them.  We  know 
that  white  noses,  or  rather  pink  ones,  have  00- 
curred  in  well-bred  herds,  and  the  animals  have 
been  used  as  breeders,  that  black  Jerseys  of  un¬ 
doubted  purity  of  blood  occur,  and  that  a  great 
mauy  beautiful-looking  cows,  in  herds  too  not 
unknown  to  fame,  will  not  make  on  an  average 
a  pound  of  butter  a  day  for  six  months,  much 
less  produce  that  amount  or  more  daily  “  up  to 
six  months  after  calving.”  Still,  no  one  would 
buy  such  an  animal  to  improve  his  herd,  and 
surely  one  failing  in  any  of  the  points  indicated 
should  not  receive  a  prize  of  any  kind  at  an 
agricultural  fair  or  cattle  show.  When  all  the 
animals  presented  at  our  fairs  pass  without  be¬ 
ing  disqualified  by  such  a  scale,  it  will  be  time 
to  make  the  test  still  more  rigid. 

No  man  about  to  purchase  would  find  any 
difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  in  regard  to  the 
points  covered  by  the  “  disqualifications,”  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  require  the  judges  to  be 
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equally  vigilant  and  careful  in  not  placing  the 
Society’s  indorsement  upon  an  animal  which 
he  would  not  add  to  his  own  pure-bred  herd. 

Will  not  Jersey  breeders  and  Scale-of-Points 
makers  consider  and  criticise  these  views  ? 


A  Ring  for  Pigs. 


When  pigs  are  to  be  turned  into  a  clover 
field  or  a  meadow,  their  natural  propensity  to 
root  for  their  living  must  be  curbed.  No  con¬ 
trivance  is  so  effectual  as  a  ring.  One  of  the 
best  rings  for  this  purpose  (that  is  not  a  ring) 
is  shown  in  the  above  engraving.  It  is  made 
of  soft  iron,  or  horseshoe-nail  rod,  and  when 
inserted  into  the  pig’s  nose  and  the  points  bent, 


it  can  not  come  out.  It  should  be  inserted  from 
the  front  of  the  snout  and  the  points  bent  down¬ 
ward.  The  curved  part  should  be  turned 
forward  and  bent  down  securely. 


Care  op  Manure  in  Winter. — It  is  quite 
easy  to  prevent  manure  from  becoming  frozen 
during  the  winter.  By  proper  management,  it 
may  be  worked  over  so  as  to  be  made  in  the 
best  condition  on  the  opening  of  spring  for  use 
on  grass  land  to  be  plowed  for  corn,  or  fine 
enough  to  harrow  into  plowed  land.  To  effect 
this,  it  should  be  kept  piled  in  a  compact  heap, 
in  which  shape  it  will  ferment,  and  maintain 
sufficient  heat  to  resist  the  severest  frosts  and 
melt  all  the  snow  that  may  fall  upon  it,  and  so 
keep  moist  enough  to  prevent  fire-fangiug.  The 
heap  should  be  turned  once  or  twice,  and  the 
outside  coarse  manure  put  into  the  center.  By 
this  treatment  early  in  spring,  it  may  be  made 
fine  and  perfectly  well-rotted. 


Tlie  Better  Education  of  Farmers. 


We  are  apt  to  take  too  much  of  a  dollar- 
and-cent  view  of  the  question  of  agricultural 
education.  In  so  many  years,  a  young  man 
could  earn  so  much  money;  will  it  pay  him  to 
give  this  up  in  order  that  he  may  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  him  in  later  life  to  make 
more  money  than  he  could  without  it  ?  Will 
any  education  that  can  be  gained  at  schools 
make  a  better  money-getter  of  a  boy  than  would 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  attention  given 
to  learning  the  practical  operations  of  the  farm  ? 

Without  stopping  to  answer  these  proposi¬ 
tions — which  are  foreign  to  our  purpose — we 
desire  to  call  attention  to  other  considerations 
that  must  have  weight  with  all  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons.  The  greatest  prosperity  of  farmers,  as  a 
class  and  individually,  must  come  from  causes 
which  will  advance  farming  as  an  occupation. 
No  permanent  and  satisfactory  prosperity  can 
attend  any  calling  which  is  not  held  in  good 
repute,  and  no  calling  in  these  modern  days 
can  be  held  in  good  repute  which  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  men  of 
education  aud  intelligence.  In  the  so-called 
“  professions,”  in  mechanics,  and  in  trade,  the 
tendency  is  toward  better  and  better  education 
and  a  more  and  more  cultivated  intelligence, 


and  the  degree  of' respect  in  which  they  are 
severally  held  is  in  all  cases  proportionate  to 
the  intelligence  of  its  representative  men. 

In  the  future  allotment  of  honor  and  influence, 
aud  consequently  of  prosperity,  that  calling 
will  take  the  lead  whose  representative  men  are 
the  most  distinguished  for  education  and  culti¬ 
vation,  and  that  will  fall  to  the  ..rear  in  which 
there  has  been  the  least  progress  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  The  road  of  the  future  is  an  ascending- 
one,  and  progress  over  it  is  to  be  secured  much 
more  by  the  aid  of  mind  than  by  the  aid  of 
matter.  Those  who  take  aud  keep  the  lead  in 
the  race  will  do  so  because  of  their  brains  rather 
than  of  their  bodies,  and  the  leadership  will  imply 
control  over  those  who  are  behind  (and  there¬ 
fore  beneath)  them.  How  far  their  rule  will  be 
merciful  will  depend  on  conditions  which  we 
can  not  now  foresee,  but  that  they  will  rule  is 
as  certain  as  that  mind  lias  always  ruled  over 
brute  force.  If  farmers  can  take  the  lead, 
farming  will  be  a  favored  and  a  fortunate  occu¬ 
pation.  If  they  must  fall  to  the  rear,  it  will  be 
a  degraded  and  an  unfortunate  one.  "Whether 
it  is  one  or  the  other,  depends  bn  the  extent  to 
which  farmers  are  educated  and  enabled  to  stand 
a  fair  chance  in  the  “struggle  for  the  lead,”  and 
our  successors  will  be  the  lords  of  the  land  or  a 
down-trodden  peasantry,  according  as  they  are 
educated  or  not.  We  assume,  of  course,  that 
prosperity  and  intelligence  will  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  that  as  we  gain  in  education  we  shall  gain 
in  wealth.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that 
the  best  chance  for  the  future  of  our  craft 
lies  in  the  ability  of  its  representatives  to  take  a 
high  stand  for  education  and  intelligence.  Be¬ 
lieving  this,  we  long  for  the  better  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  farmers;  not  of  those  of  the  farmers’ 
sons  who  are  destined  for  other  occupations, 
but  especially  for  those  who  arc  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  Let  us  bring  better-trained  brains  to  the 
performance  of  our  work,  and  shed  the  light  of 
cultivation  and  refinement  over  our  hearth¬ 
stones,  and  we  may  confidently  look  for  a  suc¬ 
cess  which  mere  wealth  could  not  secure. 


Care  of  Lambs. — Sheep  are  the  only  farm 
stock  that  have  retained  or  advanced  their  actual 
value  in  the  market  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  therefore  for  the  farmer’s  interest  that  he  care¬ 
fully  watch  his  ewes  and  lambs  at  this  season. 
Ewes  need  better  care  than  wethers,  and  should 
be  removed  to  pens  where  they  can  be  looked 
after  daily.  As  they  near  the  time  of  lambing, 
they  should  be  again  removed  to  a  warm,  dry 
pen  aud  watched  closely.  If  the  lamb  comes 
weakly,  it  should  have  a  mouthful  or  two  of 
warm  milk  until  it  is  active  enough  to  suck.  If 
it  should  become  chilled,  let  it  be  removed 
at  once,  and  warmed  and  fed  until  restored. 
But  there  will  be  few  weak  lambs  if  the  ewes 
are  fed  previously  with  good  clover  hay,  a  few 
roots,  and  a  handful  of  oats  daily.  No  hogs 
should  be  permitted  near  a  pen  of  lambs;  and 
the  tamer  and  more  gentle  the  sheep  have  been 
made,  the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  the  ewe 
resenting  any  interference  either  with  herself  oi¬ 
lier  lamb,  and  disowning  it  in  consequence. 


Poor  Butter. — The  produce  dealers  in  New 
York  are  complaining  of  the  quality  of  the 
butter.  They  say  more  butter  is  sold  for  grease 
at  16  cents  a  pound  than  of  first-class  butter  at 
30c.  or  40c.  a  pound.  They  desire  the  factory 
system  in  making  butter  to  be  extended,  as  in 
the  cheese  manufacture. 


Farmers  Hiring  Help  in  Cities. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

The  city  papers  are  discussing  the  troubles 
that  are  found  with  our  autocrats  of  the  kitchen, 
but  never  a  word  is  heard  of  what  our  farmers, 
particularly  those  far  removed  from  the  city,  en¬ 
dure  with  the  help  of  the  farm.  I  believe  it  is 
the  experience  of  the  majority  that  if  they 
have  to  hire  six  men  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
two  at  least  will  quit  before  they  have  been 
twenty-four  hours  domiciled.  This  is  not 
even  the  worst  of  the  difficulty,  as  appears  by 
the  statement  of  a  farmer  who  called  on  me  the 
other  day.  It  appears  that  there  is  an  organized 
system  of  swindling  in  this  business  which  ha3 
long  been  carried  on,  though,  as  far  as  we  know, 
it  has  never  been  exposed  in  the  Agriculturist 
or  other  papers  read  by  farmers. 

The  swindling  game  is  played  in  this  way : 
A  farmer  or  gardener  wants  men;  after  selling 
out  his  load  of  produce,  he  drives  his  wagon  up 
to  one  of  the  many  emigrant  intelligence-offices 
in  Greenwich  street.  The  fees  of  the  “office” 
man  are  $3  ;  $2  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  who 
hires,  and  $1  by  the  man  who  is  hired.  Of 
course  the  emigrant  has  no  money,  and  the 
farmer  advances  the  $1.  The  “  help”  gets  into 
the  wagon,  and  is  driven  to  the  ferry.  The 
farmer  in  the  rush  there  is  occupied  with  his 
team,  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  “  help” 
to  slip  from  the  wagon  aud  get  out  of  the  sight 
of  his  new  employer.  If  the  farmer  has  time 
to  return  to  the  intelligence-office  and  state  the 
fact,  the  worthy  in  charge  there  pretends  to  be 
astounded  at  his  tale,  and  vows  all  kinds  of 
vengeance  the  first  time  he  again  sets  eyes  on 
the  “tliafe  of  the  wurld.”  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  keeper  of  the  intelligence-office  and  the 
“emigrant”  are  confederates,  and  that  there  is 
division  of  the  fee  received  from  the  unfortunate 
farmer.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  is  rather 
a  small  business,  but  as  one  man  may  so  “jump 
the  fees  ”  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  different 
farmers,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  pays  the  rascal 
much  better  than  honest  labor.  Besides,  every 
now  and  then,  when  a  farmer  is  found  to  be 
credulous  enough,  they  impose  on  him  in 
other  ways.  My  informant  stated  that  an  old 
gentleman,  one  of  his  neighbors,  not  only  paid 
the  fee  of  $3,  but  advanced  the  honest  youth  be 
had  hired  $3  more  to  pay  a  washing  bill  which 
his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  leave 
the  city  without  paying.  Pat’s  washerwoman 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fulton  Ferry — 
just  the  way  the  old  farmer  was  going  to  reach 
his  farm  on  Long  Island.  Pat  would  step  out 
and  pay,  and  be  back  in  a  minute.  He  did  step 
out,  and  the  minutes  ran  into  hours.  The  con¬ 
scientious  emigrant  had  evidently  lost  his  way, 
for  lie  never  returned,  and  the  old  man  jogged  on 
moralizing  perhaps  on  the  pitfalls  set  for  age 
as  well  as  youth  in  this  wicked  Gotham  of  ours. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is  to  take  a 
sharp  look  at  your  “emigrant”  before  you  hire 
him.  If  you  have  seen  much  of  this  class,  it  will 
be  easy  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the 
honest  seeker  for  hire.  The  swindler  is  usually 
a  denizen  of  the  lower  wards  of  the  citjr,  and  is 
a  professional  “  repeater  ”  at  the  polls  as  well  as 
at  the  intelligence-offices.  He  has  long  since 
thrown  off  the  old-country  brogans  and  frieze- 
coat,  and  faded  patent-leathers  and  along-tailed 
garment  of  black  usually  take  their  place. 
He  has  a  look  about  him  which,  if  you  come  near 
him  in  a  crowd,  makes  your  thoughts  quickly 
revert  to  your  watch  or  your  pocket-book. 
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Les  Grandes  Landes ,  or  the  great  lieatli3  or 
barrens,  is  a  district  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
France,  stretching  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne, 
a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  thirty  miles 
inland.  This  piece  of  country  is  of  the  dreariest 
character,  and  were  it  not  that  the  high  road  from 
Western  France  to  Spain  passes  through  the 
center  of  it,  it  would  be  deserted  altogether  to 
its  ragged  sheep  and  three-legged  shepherds.  It 
is  a  wretched  sandy  waste,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  sand-hills  and  salt-marshes  of  the  coast, 
and  thence  stretching  eastward,  a  barren  plain, 
occupied  by  a  stunted  vegetation  of  prickly 
bushes,  starved  pines  and  heaths,  which  grow, 
or  rather  barely  exist,  in  the  soil  of  loose  sand 
.  and  gravel.  The  inhabitants  and  their  dwellings 
are  equally  wretched,  and  very  few  and  scat¬ 
tered.  Probably  the  first  sight  that  would  strike 
the  attention  of  the  traveler  crossing  these  plains 
would  be  a  strange  thing  moving  along  in  the 
distance,  not  unlike  an  ostrich  that  had  had  its 
neck  cut  off1;  the  long  legs  making  immense 
strides,  and  the  rough  hairy  or  feathery  body 
jerking  and  swinging  in  its  progress.  By  and 
by  other  similar  objects  would  be  descried  in 
the  distance,  stationary,  and  with  three  legs 
stretched  out  like  the  legs  of  a  long  stool.  As 
they  are  approached  these  figures  are  seen  to 


THE  SHEPHERD  0 
be  human  beings,  probably  men,  but  as  they  arc 
dressed  in  sheep-skins  and  their  clothes  are  cut 
in  a  strange  manner,  one  can  not  judge  of  their 
sex  very  well,  and  when  they  are  found,  on  close 
inspection,  to  be  knitting  socks  or  caps,  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  the  state  of  doubt  becomes  perplex¬ 
ing.  It  is  more  so  when  the  diligence  or  stage 
stops  at  a  miserable  hut  near  a  stable,  to  change 
horses,  and  one  sees  several  of  these  creatures, 
all  dressed  in  trousers  and  jackets  of  sheep-skin, 
with  the  same  sort  of  woolen  caps  upon  their 
heads,  and  the  only  guess  one  can  make  is,  that 
that  one  with  a  beard  on  his  chin  is  a  man ;  but 
it  may  turn  out  wrong  after  all,  for  this  is  not  a 
sure  guide  amongst  these  people  always.  Just 
here  a  flock  of  sheep  may  be  seen,  too,  as  rough 
and  ragged  and  wo-begone  as  their  owners,  one 
of  whom  probably  looks  down  upon  us  from 
above  the  gable-end  nf  a  house,  on  the  point  of 
which  he  rests  his  elbows  and  supports  his  chin. 
Another  will  be  knitting  away,  resting  himself 


F  THE  LANDES, 
on  his  three  legs,  two  of  which  are  long  stilts, 
often  a  dozen  feet  or  more  in  length,  which  he 
calls  echasscs ,  and  the  third  is  a  staff  which  has 
a  hooked  handle  which  he  sticks  into  the  belt 
behind  him,  and  thus  prevented  from  toppling 
over,  he  will  stand  and  jabber  away  with  the 
driver  in  a  strange  pafow.  When  a  way  at  their  pro¬ 
fessional  duties,  tending  their  ragged  flocks,  these 
poor  people  find  these  long  stilts  useful  to  enable 
them  to  step  over  the  prickly  bushes  with  which 
the  landes  are  thickly  studded,  also  to  see  their 
sheep,  and  to  point  out  to  their  dogs  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  have  gone,  when  they  are  to 
be  gathered  together.  Thus  mounted,  too,  they 
don’t  get  sand  or  stones  in  their  shoes,  and 
walking  is  more  agreeable  and  the  ground  is 
got  over  much  more  rapidly.  The  engraviug, 
which  represents  one  of  these  shepherds,  shows 
him  and  his  flock  and  dogs  taking  a  resting 
spell.  But  the  sheep  evidently  have  had  their 
best  coats  put  on  to  have  their  picture  taken. 
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A  New  Japanese  Cockscomb. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  James  Yick,  the  well-known 
seedsman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  Cockscomb  that 
were  in  both  form  and  color 
quite  unlike  any  we  had  be¬ 
fore  seen.  The  seeds  were 
sent  from  Japan  to  a  lady 
friend  of  Mr.  Yick  by  her  son, 
and  we  have  the  original  bag 
in  which  they  came,  which  is 
interesting  as  showing  the 
state  of  the  seed  business 
among  the  Japanese.  In  the 
engraving,  we  have  given  a 
reduced  single  flower-head, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  in 
a  drawing  still  more  reduced. 

The  flower-head  of  all  Cocks¬ 
combs  is  a  curious  abnormal 
development,  and  consists  of 
flattened  flower-stems  grown 
together  in  a  mass  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  rose-comb  of  a  cock,  and 
naturally  enough  suggested 
the  popular  name.  The  com¬ 
mon  Cockscomb  of  our  gar¬ 
dens  ( Gelosia  cristata )  in  its 
natural  state  shows  none  of 
the  peculiarity  for  which  it  is 
so  much  prized.  Instead  of 
producing  its  flowers  all  in  a 
compact  mass,  it  is  a  regular¬ 
ly  branching  plant,  with  its. 
flowers  in  pyramidal  panicles. 

In  this  Japanese  plant  the 
heads  are  much  less  formal 
than  in  the  old  one,  and  the 
plates  or  “combs”  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  not 
soldered  so  closely  together; 
their  edges  are  free  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  ruffled, 
which  gives  a  much  more 
pleasing  appearance.  The 
plant  branches  freely,  and 
produces  a  great  number  of 
heads.  The  color  is  one  of  surpassing  bril¬ 
liancy  and  beauty.  Scarlet  hardly  describes 
it,  as  it  seems  to  us  as  intermediate  between 
scarlet  and  carmine.  Not  only  are  the  flower- 


can,  from  the  specimens  sent  us,  readily  accept 
Mr.  Yields  statement  when  he  says:  “A  single 
plant  being  an  object  of  great  beauty,  while  a 
bed  containing  a  dozen  plants  is  not  equaled, 


VICK’S  SEW  JAPANESE  COCKSCOMB. 

for  a  garden  display,  by  anything  wc  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with.”  If  we  mistake  not,  this  new 
Cockscomb  will  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Amarantus  salicifolius.  We  notice  that  Mr. 
Vick  calls  this  Gelosia  Japonica  in  his  catalogue, 
a  name  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  already 
been  applied  to  another  plant  of  the  same  genus. 


PEAKED  SWEETING— SECTION. 

heads  colored,  but  the  whole  stem  and  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  are  similarly  tinted.  We 


The  Peaked  Sweeting. 

One  of  the  numerous  native  seedlings  of 
Eastern  Connecticut  is  the  Peaked  Sweeting,  a 
late  fall  and  winter  apple  of  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence  for  cooking.  It  is  quite  generally  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  towns  of  Groton  and  Stonington, 
and  wherever  known  is  preferred  to  all  other 
sweet  apples  for  baking.  We  believe  it  has 
never  been  propagated  by  the  nurserymen,  but 
is  much  more  worthy  of  it  than  many  popular 
varieties.  It  is  not  a  handsome  or  large  apple, 
and  has  nothing  but  a  luscious  saccharine  flesh 
to  commend  it.  In  size  it  is  medium,  under  good 
cultivation ;  oblong  ovate,  some  specimens 
oblong,  a  little  irregular;  smooth,  greenish  yel¬ 
low,  with  marblings  of  green,  and  dots  and 
patches  of  russet,  nearly  all  russet  about  the  eye  ; 
stem  short  and  small,  in  a  rather  narrow,  deep 
cavity;  calyx  large,  closed,  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin;  flesh  yellowish  white,  fine, tender,  juicy, 


of  a  rich,  excellent,  sweet  flavor.  For  the  des¬ 
sert,  and  of  the  highest  excellence  for  cooking. 
Season,  from  October  to  January. 

Originated  upon  the  farm  of  Thomas  Miner, 
near  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct.  The 
original  tree  died  some  years 
since,  but  the  grafts  have  been 
disseminated,  and  it  has  a 
high  local  reputation.  The 
tree  is  a  good  grower,  and 
bears  abundantly. 

Thee  Seeds. — Numerous 
inquiries  are  made  regarding 
tree  seeds.  Some  seeds  will 
germinate  if  kept  and  sown 
like  ordinary  seeds.  Others 
need  to  be  scalded  before 
sowing,  and  others  still  will 
not  come  up  well  unless  they 
have  been  exposed  to  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  during  win¬ 
ter.  Unfortunatel3r,  there  is 
no  work  which  gives  full 
directions  to  meet  every  case. 
Indeed,  the  work  on  tree 
culture  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Elm  and  the  Silver  and  Soft 
or  Red  Maples  mature  their 
seeds  in  June,  and  must  be 
sown  at  once.  The  nuts,  such 
as  hickory,  black- walnut, 
chestnut,  etc.,  are  best  sown 
as  soon  as  gathered,  but  may 
be  preserved  by  mixing  with 
plenty  of  dry  sand,  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  a  cool  place.  Seeds 
of  native  forest  trees  that 
have  a  hard  shell  may,  as  a 
general  thing,  be  mixed  with 
earth  in  a  box,  and  exposed 
to  freezing.  Locust  seeds, 
both  Black  and  Honey,  may 
be  treated  in  this  way,  or  if 
kept  dry  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  must  be  scalded  before 
sowing.  Osage  Orange  must 
be  sprouted,  by  being  kept 
moist  and  in  a  warm  place 
for  several  days.  Seeds  of  all  the  thorns 
and  those  of  the  cedars  can  hardly  be  induced 
to  start  under  two  years.  These  are  mixed 
with  earth  and  left  for  a  year  in  a  heap,  sub- 


PEAKED  SWEETING. 

jecled  to  the  weather,  and  sown  early  the 
next  year  in  light,  rich,  well-prepared  soil. 
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Bosebuds  in  Winter. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

In  the  Agriculturist  for  May,  1871,  was  given 
what  we  then  considered  to  be  the  best  method 
of  forcing  loses  in  winter,  but  later  experiments 
on  a  large  scale  have  shown  that  the  system 
then  practiced,  that  of  growing  the  plants  in 
pots  or  tubs,  is  not  so  good  as  to.  plant  them 
out  on  a  bench  or  border  prepared  specially  for 
the  purpose.  Last  season,  in  August,  we  planted 
out  a  bed  five  hundred  feet  in  length  by  eight 
in  width,  with  large  plants  that  had  been  forced 
in  pots  the  previous  season.  They  were  then 
covered  with  mildew,  and  were  a  sorry-looking 
lot,  but  by  the  middle  of  September  the  mildew 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  we  managed  to 
keep  them  in  vigorous  health,  entirely  clear  from 
mildew  or  other  disease,  until  the  following 
J une.  The  bed  in  which  they 
are  planted  is  a  boarded  bench 
or  table,  having  only  seven  or 
eight  inches  depth  of  soil. 

This,  however,  will  not  be 
enough  to  carry  them  through 
more  than  another  season,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  depth  of  soil  by  lowering 
this  temporary  bench  to  a  bed 
prepared  under  it.  We  find 
that  the  size  of  the  buds  is 
much  increased  when  the  roses 
are  planted  in  solid  beds. 

Acting  on  this  knowledge,  wc 
are  this  season  erecting  a  structure  40  x  100  feet, 
and  have  prepared  the  rose-beds  as  follows :  We 
have  run  a  brick  wall  around  the  eight-foot¬ 
wide  beds  20  inches  in  bight,  with  two  rows  of 
“pigeon-holes”  at  Ike  bottom,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  perfect  drainage  and  admit¬ 
ting  air  to  the  roots.  The  soil  used  is  equal 
parts  sod,  scrapings  from  a  paved  street,  and 
well-rotted  cow-manure,  all  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  is  rounded 
slightly  from  the  center  to  the  sides,  so  that  the 
surplus  water  may  pass  off  freely,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  roots  from  striking  dowii  into  the  cold 
subsoil  we  have  cemented  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  In  fact,  the  manner  of  preparation  of  the 
bed  or  border  is  exactly  similar  to  that  for  a 
vinery  border,  except  that  our  rose  borders  arc 
inside  the  house,  and  elevated  20  inches  above 
the  walks.  I  have  given  the  composition  of  the 
soil  we  are  using,  and  which  we  know  to  be 
excellent,  but  where  street  clearings  are  not 
attainable,  two  parts  sod  and  one  manure  will 
probably  do  quite  as  well. 

We  are  planting  out  our  new  houses  exclu¬ 
sively  with  Safrano  (deep  fawn  color),  except 
at  each  pillar  we  plant  alternately  a  Maresclial 
Niel  (golden  ymllow)  and  a  Climbing  Agrippina 
(dark  crimson).  The  Safrano  will  be  the  main 
crop,  as  we  find  it  so  far  the  most  profitable  and 
satisfactory. 

The  houses  now  erecting  are  span-roofed, 
equal  on  each  side,  and  facing  east  and  west. 
This  style  was  necessary  from  the  position  we 
were  compelled  to  place  them  in,  but  for  choice 
we  still  prefer  the  half-span  style,  described  in 
“  Practical  Floriculture,”  the  end  section  of 
which  is  here  given,  making  the  center  bench, 
however,  in  the  maimer  described  in  this  article. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  glass 
should  be  stripped  from  the  rose-beds  in  sum¬ 
mer.  This,  wc  believe,  is  not  only  useless  but 
injurious.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  roses 
are  grown  better  perhaps  than  in  any  section  of 
country,  the  rose-houses  are  nearly  all  fixed 


roofs,  except  the  sashes  for  ventilation,  and  the 
plants,  which  in  many  of  them  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  three  or  four  years,  are  now  immense 
bushes  in  the  most  perfect  health.  But  to  keep 
them  in  health  of  course  requires  work.  The 
plants  must  be  syringed  freely  twice  a  day,  and 
the  paths  freely  watered,  to  keep  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  house.  To  modify  the  sun’s  rays, 
the  glass  should  be  painted  with  raw  oil  from 
June  1st  to  September  1st.  Oil  we  find  to  make 
the  best  shading  for  this  purpose,  whitewash 
darkening  too  much.  In  painting  the  glass  with 
oil  we  use  a  sponge  attached  to  a  stick,  and  re¬ 
move  it  by  sponging  it  off  with  lotting  water. 

The  leading  varieties  grown  have  been  Safrano 
and  Bon  Silene,  with  lesser  quantities  of  La- 
marque,  Maresclial  ISTiel,  and  Isabella  Sprunt,  as 
few  others  are  sufficiently  prolific  flowerers  to 
justify  their  being  grown  for  buds  in  wTinter. 
There  has  been  a  want  of  a  deep  crimson  shade, 


which  I  am  in  hopes  the  Climbing  Agrippina 
will  supply.  The  form  and  coloring  of  the  bud 
is  splendid,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  its  flowering  qualities.  The 
temperature  requires  to  be  raised  somewhat  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  different  sorts;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  Maresclial  Niel  and  Bon  Silene  and  Sa¬ 
frano  and  Climbing  Agrippina  are  to  be  grown 
in  the  same  house,  and  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  one  end  over  the  other, 
we  would  plant  the  first  two  sorts  in  the  hottest 
end,  as  they  require  a  temperature  of  65°  at 
night,  while  the  other  two  will  do  well  at  60°. 


Porous  or  Non-Porous  Pots  for  Plants. 

BY  ISAAC  BUCHANAN. 

I  am  now  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
no  material  for  pots  so  conducive  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  plants  as  iron.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  noticing  the  luxuriant 
and  healthy  growth  of  plants  grown  in  iron 
vases,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  even  in  our 
very  hottest  weather.  Plants  grown  in  marble 
and  stone  vases  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  made  of  iron.  I  can  only  account 
for  this  difference  from  the  fact  that  iron  is  the 
better  conductor,  and  thus  applies  a  bottom 
heat  to  the  plants.  I  have  pots  made  of  strong 
galvanized  iron  that  have  been  in  use  for  nearly 
a  year  for  growing  Palms,  such  as  Lotania 
Bourbonica,  Dates,  Cocoanuts,  etc.,  and  have 
found  them  to  answer  admirably.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  superior  to  porous  or  day 
pots  for  specimen  plants  of  any  description, 
and  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  broken  by  acci¬ 
dents.  They  can  be  manufactured,  when  the 
size  is  one  foot  in  diameter,  for  say  a  third  more 
cost  than  clay  pots;  I  have  not  tried  any 
smaller  sizes.  "Were  these  pots  to  come  into 
general  use,  there  is  a  plenty  of  inventive  genius 
in  the  country  to  devise  means  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  them  cheaply.  Tin-plate  would  be  strong 


enough  for  pots  of  small  sizes,  and  would  last 
some  time  before  rusting.  I  trust  that  some  of 
our  specimen  plant-growers  and  enterprising 
nurserymen  will  make  a  trial  of  the  pots  I 
have  here  described  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
but  let  no  one  patent  them,  and  thus  deprive 
the  public  of  the  benefit  of  my  suggestion. 

—  ■  ^  <  ■—  &  *a»— - — — - 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 


A  friend  at  the  West  writes,  “Why  do  you 
not  give  us  more  Notes  from  the  Pines  ?  ”  and 
then  adds  a  compliment  that  modesty  forbids 
me  to  repeat.  My  first  reason  for  not  writing 
more  is,  tliat  I  do  not  believe  in  writing  unless 
I  have  something  to  say.  I  have  noticed  that 
those  who  write  serial  articles  of  this  kind,  often 
write  against  space,  and  I  prefer  a  blank  of  sev¬ 
eral  mouths  to  writing  regularly  and  filling  col¬ 
umns  when  I  really  have  matter  for  only  ten 
lines.  Now  I  am  in  winter-quarters.  The  fine 
autumn  allowed  the  work  of  the  season  to  be 
well  disposed  of.  As  I  have  no  greenhouse, 
some  of  the  tender  plants  are  in  the  cellar,  and 
others,  such  as  Tea-roses,  Carnations,  and  the 
like,  are  in  pits.  The  few  plants  that  I  keep  for 
window  culture  have  fairly  recovered,  and  are 
adapting  themselves  to  their  new  home.  I  have 
much  enjoyed  the  Catalonian  Jessamine,  a  plant 
I  had  not  before  tried  for  house-blooming.  Peter 
Henderson  sent  me  a  couple  of  pots  of  it  early 
in  the  season,  and  it  has  given  its  exquisitely 
perfumed  white  flowers  for  over  a  month,  with 
an  abundance  of  buds  yrct  to  open. 

There  are  still  odds  and  ends  to  be  done,  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  Among  these  is  the 
pruning  of  my 

Grape-  Vines.  The  work  may  be  done  quite 
as  well  in  February  or  later,  but  if  one  wishes 
to  propagate  from  the  primings,  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  the  work  in  the  fall.  It  is  very  com¬ 
fortable  to  be  able  to  offer  a  friend  a  dozen  grape¬ 
vines,  more  or  less,  and  with  this  in  view  I  al¬ 
ways  put  in  a  lot  of 

Cuttings  of  Grapes,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries. 
If  the  pruning  is  done  in  the  fall,  the  wood  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  cold  and  drying  winds  of 
winter,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cuttings 
will  live  if  the  wood  be  taken  off  in  November 
and  December  than  from  that  pruned  away  in 
February  and  March.  Not  only  is  the  wood  in 
better  condition,  but  if  the  cuttings  are  made 
and  put  in  before  the  ground  freezes,  they  have 
a  much  longer  time  to  think  over,  and  a  greater 
number  make  up  their  minds  to  grow  than  if 
hurried  in  their  decision,  as  they  are  when  set 
out  in  the  spring. 

Gardeners'  and  Nurserymen's  Secrets  are  usu¬ 
ally  very  simple  matters,  but  simple  as  they  are, 
they  often  determine  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure.  In  putting  out  cuttings  of  these  kinds,  one 
of  the  “  secrets”  of  success  is  the  simple  matter 
of  having  the  soil  in  close  contact  with  the  cut¬ 
ting.  Merc  tramping  it  in  with  the  foot  is  not 
enough;  it  should  be  pounded  close  against 
them  with  the  edge  of  a  board,  or  some  such 
implement. 

Ornamental  Shrubs  are  not  forgotten  in  filling 
my  cutting-beds.  Many  of  these  root  readily 
if  treated  as  above  directed,  and  what  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  can  you  make  to  a  friend  in  the 
spring,  than  a  neat  parcel  of  flowering  shrubs 
that  you  have  grown  yourself?  Forsythias, 
Syringas,  Weigelas,  and  many  others,  grow 
readily  from  stem-cuttings,  while  others,  like 
Pyrus  Japonica,  Calycanthus,  etc.,  are  more 
properly'  grown  from  pieces  of  the  root. 

But  aside  from  a  little  work  of  this  kind, 
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which  is  really  more  play  than  work,  there  is 
hut  little  left  to  do  outside.  We  shall  soon  he 
receiving  the 

Catalogues  for  1873  from  seedsmen,  florists, 
and  nurserymen,  and  here  is  often  pleasant  read¬ 
ing.  A  real  horticulturist  never  ceases  to  he  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  sight  of  a  new  catalogue.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  read  the  names  even  of  our  old 
favorites, hut  then  there  are  the  novelties!  To 
he  sure,  when  we  try  these  new  things,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  turn  out  to  be  trash,  but  we  once 
in  a  while  draw  a  prize.  Amarantus  salicifolius, 
introduced  last  year,  is  good  enough  to  make  us 
forget  many  failures.  Seedsmen  are  often  blamed 
for  selling  seeds  of  plants  that  prove  to  he  of 
“  no  account.”  Things  are  introduced  abroad, 
and  our  seedsmen  procure  them  and  sell  them 
by  the  foreign  descriptions.  Certainly  this  is 
fair,  and  the  very  people  who  rail  at  the  dealer 
when  these  novelties  turn  out  the  reverse  of  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  would  he  the  first,  should  he  wait  a 
year  to  test  the  new  seeds  before  he  offered  them 
for  sale,  to  charge  him  with  a  want  of  enterprise. 
As  no  man  should  lend  money  with  any  expec¬ 
tation  of  getting  it  hack  again,  so  no  one  should 
invest  in  horticultural  novelties  unless  he  can 
afford  to  risk  his  money  upon  a  doubtful  chance. 
Those  to  whom  the  very  pleasure  of  testing  a 
new  thing  is  not 
sufficient  return, 
had  better  not  in¬ 
vest,  hut  stick  to 
those  seeds  that 
have  been  well 
tried.  Fortunately 
for  horticulture  and 
for  seedsmen,  there 
are  so  many  ready 
to  prove  all  things, 
that  the  trouble  in 
the  case  of  a  well- 
recommended  nov¬ 
elty  is  not  to  find 
customers,  but  to 
supply  seeds  to 
those  who  order. 

The  same  remarks 
apply  to  new 
things  offered  by  florists  and  nurserymen. 

I  hoped  this  fall  to  put  up  a  greenhouse,  but 
I  could  not  find  the  time  to  attend  to  the  details. 
Upon  looking  over  the  advertisements  in  any  of 
the  English  horticultural  journals,  I  can  find  at 
least  a  dozen  kinds  of  ready-made  houses  of 
styles  and  at  prices  that  I  would  jump  at,  were 
such  things  to  be  had  here.  From  the  simplest 
glass-coping  for  a  wall,  through  different  kinds 
of  “lean-tos”  to  elaborate  span-roofs,  houses  of 
all  kinds,  in  iron  and  wood,  and  portable  at 
that,  are  to  be  had  for  the  ordering.  There 
should  be  sufficient  demand  for  such  structures 
in  this  country  to  warrant  at  least  one  establish¬ 
ment.  Whoever  first  devises  a  cheap  style  of 
house  with  an  inexpensive  heating  apparatus, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  find  all  the  business  he 
can  attend  to. 

There  is  not  so  much  in  the  English  Horticul¬ 
tural  Journals  that  is  practical,  as  there  is  in  our 
periodicals,  and  the  climate  is  so  different,  that 
were  one  to  follow  their  teachings,  he  would 
find  himself,  as  many  have,  quite  run  aground 
by  his  pilot.  But  I  do  like  to  read  their  accounts 
of  fine  parks  and  places,  and  their  wonderful 
discussions  are  a  source  of  great  amusement, 
but  better  than  all  I  like  lo  read  their  advertise¬ 
ments.  We  are  not,  after  all,  up  to  our  English 
brethren  in  devising  names  for  horticultural 
fixtures  and  appliances.  Does  frost  inj  ure  your 
peach-tree3  ? — Then  grow  lliem  under  the  “Port¬ 


able  Fruit-tree  Crymoboethus."  If  this  is  not 
sufficient  protection,  cover  the  glass  witli  “  Fri- 
gi-domo,"  and  increase  the  temperature  inside  by 
means  of  a  “  Calorigen."  Should  the  trees  groxv 
out  of  bounds,  you  cau  shorten  them  with  an 
tl  Averruncator,"  and  should  scale,  mealy-bug, 
and  the  like  molest,  you  have  only  to  apply 
some  “  Phytosmegma."  Truly  it  must  be  lots  of 
fun  to  “  liorticult”  in  England. 


New  Roses  at  Lyons. 


Lyons,  in  France,  is  celebrated  for  its  rose- 
culture,  the  climate  being  especially  favorable 
to  the  development  of  this  favorite  flower.  It 
has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  but  very  few 
enthusiastic  rosariaus,  but  these  have  met  with 
a  success  which  should  induce  others  to  make  a 
specialty  of  rose-growing.  There  is  a  common 
belief  that  our  climate  is  unfavorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  rose,  and  this  in  a  measure 
is  true,  but  with  good  culture  most  gratifying- 
results  will  follow.  We  give  a  catalogue,  pre¬ 
pared  by  M.  J.  Sisley,  of  the  new  varieties  of¬ 
fered  at  Lyons  for  the  first  time,  which  gives 
the  name,  class,  color,  and  the  name  of  the 
florist  Avho  raised  each.  These  florists  have 


made  an  arrangement  by  which  any  one  of  them 
can  supply  the  varieties  raised  by  the  others. 


Keeping  Vegetables  and  Fruit  in  Cellars. 


The  most  common  method  of  guarding  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  against  the  frost  during  the 
winter  months  is  to  keep  thorp  in  the  cellar  of 
the  house.  In  avoiding  the  cold,  most  farmers 
rush  into  the  other  extreme,  and  damage  them 
by  too  much  heat.  The  windows  are  stopped, 
and  the  underpinning  of  the  house  is  banked 
up  all  around  Avith  earth,  and  no  place  is  left 
for  ventilation.  The  heat  makes  the  vegetables 
grow,  the  fruit  rots,  and  the  farmer  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  cellar  does  not  keep  fruit  or 
vegetables  Avell.  Probably  heat  destroys  ten 
bushels  of  vegetables  where  the  cold  does  one. 
If  the  cellar  has  a  keeper  it  Avill  generally  per¬ 
form  its  office  Avell,  The  Avliole  secret  of  success 
lies  in  regulating  the  temperature  and  the  ven¬ 
tilation.  One  windoAV  at  least  in  the  cellar 
should  be  hung  upon  hinges,  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  reduced  by  leaving  it  open,  or 
raised  by  shutting  it,  as  the  weather  outside 
varies.  To  do  this  perfectly,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  thermometer  hung  in  the  cellar,  and  not 
far  from  the  window.  This  will  of  course  be 
the  coolest  part  of  the  cellar,  and  if  the  ther¬ 
mometer  do  not  fall  beloxv  the  freezing  point 


Name. 

Class. 

Color. 

Originator. 

Amazone .  . 

Tea-scented, 

Dark  yellow. 

Ditcher. 

Anna  Ollivier . 

44 

Light-  rose, 

44 

Antoine  Alleon . 

Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Cherry, 

Damaizin. 

Belle  des  Jardins . 

Provence, 

Purple-striped  white, 

Guillot  Fils. 

Bouquet  d’Or . 

Noisette, 

Dark  yellow, 

Ditcher. 

Claude  Levet . 

Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Crimson, 

Levet. 

Fernando  de  la  Forest . 

Rose. 

Damaizin. 

Henry  Bennett . 

Tea-scented, 

Light  pink, 

Levet. 

Marie  Accarv . 

Noisette, 

AVhite, 

Guillot  Fils. 

Marie  Arnnud . 

Tea-scented, 

Yellow, 

Levet. 

Marie  Cointet . 

Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Rose, 

Guillot  Fils. 

Madame  Chaveret . 

Tea-scented, 

Yellow, 

Levet. 

“  Docteur  Jutte. . . . 

44 

44 

44 

“  Francois  Japnin.. 

44 

44 

44 

“  Lacharme . 

Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Pure  white, 

F.  Lacharme. 

“  Marcus  Cote . 

Light  red. 

Guillot  Fils. 

Ma  Surprise . 

Micropliylla, 

White  shaded  rose. 

44  4i 

Marcellin  Roda . 

Tea-scented, 

White  yellow  center. 

Ditcher. 

Mont  Rosa . 

44 

Salmon, 

44 

Perle  de  Lyon . 

U 

Dark  yellow. 

44 

Pierre  Soletzsky . 

Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Purple, 

Levet. 

Perle  des  Blanches . 

Noisette, 

Pure  white. 

F.  Lacharme. 

Reine  Victoria,  [Amelie, 

He  Bourbon, 

Vivid  pink, 

•T.  Schwartz. 

Souvenir  de  la  Duchesse 

Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Purple, 

Liabaud. 

The  ii  Bouquet . 

Tea-scented, 

White-striped  red, 

44 

Vallfee  de  Chamounix . 

44 

Bright  yellow. 

Duclier. 

the  fruit  and  vegetables  Avill  not  suffer  from  frost. 
In  the  daytime,  in  pleasant  Aveatlier,  the  Avindow 
may  be  left  open,  sometimes  for  hours  together. 
In  cold  nights  it  can  be  shut  tight.  Even  when  it 
freezes  outside,  the  window  may  be  left  open  a  1  it- 
tle,  and  the  temperature  be  very  nicely  regulated. 
The  rule  is  to  keep  the  cellar  as  cool  as  possible 
without  freezing,  and  to  maintain  an  even  tem¬ 
perature.  It  must  not  go  below  33°,  and  should 
not  rise  above  40°.  We  have  a  room  partitioned 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar,  Avith  a  single 
window  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fruits, 
vegetables,  salt  meats,  fish,  butter,  and  other 
winter  stores.  It  is  some  trouble  to  regulate 
the  temperature,  but  it  is  much  more  trouble 
to  have  sprouting  potatoes,  rotting  fruit,  etc. 


A  New  Wheelbarrow. 


The  English  Mechanic  gives  an  illustration, 
which  we  reproduce  on  the  next  page,  of  a 
new  form  of  barrow,  which  has  been  “  regis¬ 
tered,”  which  is  equivalent  to  being  “patented." 
The  engraving  is  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  built.  The  inventor 
claims  that  its  durability  over  the  ordinary  form 
is  tenfold.  It  can  be  built  very  readily,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  iron  stays  of  any  kind.  Where  the 
ends  of  the  legs  come  together  at  the  ground 
they  are  fastened  by  a  couple  of  screws. 

- - 

A  Conservatory  in  Tasmania. 

It  seems  strange  enough  to  get  letters  on  hor¬ 
ticulture  from  localities  like  Tasmania,  which  in 
our  school  days  avo  only  knew  as  a  place  in¬ 
habited  by  savages.  But  the  Agriculturist  goes 
to  the  “  ends  of  the  earth  ”  and  the  “  isles  of  the 
sea,”  and  if  this  thing  keeps  on  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  drop  the  distinctive  title  of  American 
and  call  ourselves  The  Agriculturist  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  Mr.  Joseph  Alleu,  of  Longford, 
Tasmania,  wishing  a  show-room  or  conserva¬ 
tory  in  which  to  show  his  plants,  devised  a  cir¬ 
cular  one.  He  has  two  'half-doors  on  the  east 
and  two  on  the  west  side ;  he  uses  half-doors  for 
safety  in  cold  Aveather  and  during  strong 
winds,  and  places  them  east  and  west,  as  they 
are  most  favorable  for  him,  in  hot  weather. 
Around  the  circumference  of  the  house  he  has 
a  narroAV  stage  a  foot  wide,  and  in  the  center  he 
has  a  circular  stage  gradually  decreasing-  in  size 
toward  the  top.  This  stage  is  arranged  so  as 
to  revolve  upon  an  axis.  As  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stage  has  to  sustain  a  heavy  weight 
it  is  furnished  with  several  small  Avheels.  He 
finds  that  this  revolving  stage  is  very  useful,  as 
the  plants  cau  be  brought  to  the  sun  or  turned 
into  the  shade,  as  they  may  require. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  sensible  florist,  for  he  has  a  house 
in  which  to  show  off  his  plants  lo  his  customers. 
He  would  have  to  make  a  pretty  careful  search 
to  find  any  such  thing  around  Hew  York. 


Compost  Heaps. — It  is  reported  as  said  by 
Dr.  Voelcker,  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  that  the  escape  of  ammonia 
from  fermenting  heaps  of  manure  goes  on  but 
slightly;  that  while  the  escape  is  great  from 
the  heated  central  part  of  the  heap,  the  ammo¬ 
nia  is  absorbed  by  acids  formed  by  the  decom¬ 
position  and  by  the  water  present  in  the  heap. 
All  this  goes  to  sIioav  that  the  manure  heap 
should  be  kept  well  covered  Avith  absorbents, 
and  that  an  occasional  sprinkling  Avith  water  is 
beneficial.  Besides,  good  will  result  from  co¬ 
pious  sprinklings  of  grouud  gypsum  or  plaster. 
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The  Coral-Berry  ( Goceulus  Garolinus). 

An  October  ramble  in  the  woods  iu  Georgia, 
allbough  an  unusually  early  frost  bad  put  them 


coral-berry. — (  Cocculus  Carolinus. 

in  an  autumnal  garb,  presented  much  that  was 
attractive  to  one  who  had  been  for  manyyears  a 
stranger  to  Southern  vegetation.  The  winter 
states  of  many  plants  were  interesting,  and  there 
were  enough  remaining 
seed-vessels  and  berries  to 
keep  one  actively  engaged 
in  collecting.  Some  favor¬ 
ed  spots  were  enriched  by 
the  deep  purple  of  the 
French  Mulberry  ( Callicar- 
pa),  the  berries  of  which 
attained  a  size  and  color 
and  were  borne  in  a  pro¬ 
fusion  that  our  admired  cul¬ 
tivated  specimen  could  not 
approach.  Then  there  were 
places  fairly  aglow  with  the 
bright  scarlet  of  the  Coral- 
berry,  Cocculus  Carolinus , 
a  beautiful  climber  that  ran 
over  other  shrubs  to  the 
bight  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
now  by  closely  twining 
bringing  its  bright  berries 
close  to  the  support,  and 
now  hanging  in  graceful 
festoons  from  spray  to 
spray.  The  Cocculus  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Moonseed 
Family,  of  which  the  Moonseed  (Menispcrmurn) 
is  a  common  representative  in  our  Northern 
thickets.  The  genus  Cocculus,  which  gets  its 


name  from  coccum ,  a  berry,  was  formerly  a 
large  one,  but  it  has  been  divided  up  by  botan¬ 
ists,  and  the  best  known  member  of  it,  that 
which  furnishes  the  poisonous  Cocculus  Indicus 
of  the  shops  (used  to  stupefy 
fish  and  to  adulterate  ale)  is 
not  now’  Cocculus  but  Anamir- 
ta.  The  name  Coral-berry, 
very  generally  given  to  it  at 
the  South,  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  North  to  Sym- 
plioricarpus  vulgaris ,  the  In¬ 
dian  Currant.  This  little  shrub 
does  not  need  two  common 
names,  and  it  would  simplify 
matters  much  if  we  would  con¬ 
fine  the  term  Coral-berry  to 
the  Cocculus ,  to  which  it  is 
much  more  appropriate,  and 
let  the  Symphoricarpus  content 
itself  with  Indian  Currant. 
But  this  matter  of  common 
names  for  plants  is  a  too  pro¬ 
lific  one  to  be  discussed  here. 
The  Cocculus  has  a  bright 
green  stem,  seldom  larger  than 
a  lead-pencil,  and  generalty 
very  slender.  The  leaves  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
very  variable  in  form,  being 
sometimes  ovate,  then  heart- 
shaped,  and  again  more  or  less 
lobed.  They  are  downy  on 

the  under-surface,  and  late  in 
7  ] 
the  season  thick  and  leathery 

in  texture.  The  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  arc  usually 
found  upon  different  individu¬ 
als  ( dioecious ),  but  sometimes  a 
vine  will  bear  some  perfect 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  little  racemes,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  are  inconspicu¬ 
ous,  and  greenish-colored. 
The  fertile  flowers  have  three 
to  six  pistils,  of  which  one 
to  five  ripen  and  form  small,  flattened  ber¬ 
ries,  each  one  of  which  contains  a  single  seed, 
which  is  curiously  bent,  so  as  to  form  almost  a 
ring.  Some  years  ago  the  Gardener’s  Monthly 


scarlet  berries  are  truly  brilliant.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  fruit,  the 
two  sexes  must  be  grown.  The  Coral-berry  or 
Cocculus  is  found  iu  Southern  Illinois,  Virginia, 
and  south wrard,  but  is  hardy  much  farther  north. 

Exhibiting  Vegetables  at  Fairs. 


No  part  of  a  horticultural  exhibition  lias  for 
us  more  interest  than  the  collections  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  It  seldom  happens  that  due  importance 
is  given  to  this  part  of  an  exhibition,  though  of 
late  years  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Societies  have  made  a  noteworthy 
advance  in  this  respect.  Even  at  the  best  exhi¬ 
bitions,  while  the  fruits  and  flowers  are  shown 
in  comely  array,  there  is  a  sort  of  higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy  air  about  the  vegetables  that  is  far  from 
pleasing.  At  the  recent  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Newhurgh  Bay  Horticultural  Society  one 


A  NEW  wheelbarrow.—  (See  page  23.) 

exhibitor  took  pains  to  arrange  his  contributions 
in  something  like  order,  and  though  he  did  not 
make  the  vegetables  make  the  best  show’  that 
they  were  capable  of,  yet  his  display  was  so 
much  better  than  is  usually  made,  as  to  attract 
general  attention.  We  do  not  see  the  use  in 
exhibiting  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  roots  with 
their  tops.  These  usually  get  “mussed”  in 
transportation,  and  soon  wilt  in  the  exhibition- 
room,  and  detract  much  from  the  general  effect. 
This  matter  of  exhibiting  vegetables  is  attract¬ 
ing  attention  in  England.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Gardener’s  Magazine  urges  that  societies 
which  offer  prizes  should  stipulate  that  the  vege¬ 
tables  be  shown  in  trays  of  uniform  size,  and 
gives  an  illustration,  which  we  here  reproduce, 
of  a  collection  which  took  the  first  prize  for  fif¬ 
teen  varieties  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societv  at  Birmingham,  The  trav 


TRAY  OP  VEGETABLES  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 


called  attention  to  the  value  of  this  plant  as  an 
ornamental  climber.  It  is  pleasing  in  Us  foliage, 
and  in  autumn  and  early  winter  its  abundant 


is  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  inches 
deep,  and  allows  of  a  handsome  display  of  its 
contents.  A  good  example  to  our  exhibitors. 
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HTHITR  TOmEEKOm 

W~  ( For  other  Household  items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 
Wall  Decorations. 


A  book  on  Household  Taste,  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  an  eminent  English  painter,  has  been  repro- 
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Figs.  1  and  2.—  two  ways  of  hanging  a  picture. 


ountry,  in  elegant  style,  by  Osgood  I 
irk  is  a  vigorous  tight  against  shams 


When  there  are  many  pictures  in  a  room  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  monotony  be  broken  by  introducing 
brackets  here  and  there  for  the  reception  of  a  statu¬ 
ette,  yase,  or  other  object.  Brackets  are  now  in 
very  common  use,  and  are  sold  in  various  styles  in 
the  fancy  stores.  Mr.  Eastlake  finds  the  ordinary 
brackets  too  unsubstantial,  and  gives  an  engraving 
of  one  made  according  to  his  views,  which  we  here 
reproduce.  This  is  certainly  a  good,  honest,  solid 
<=  =  s  bracket,  and  able  to  bear 

1  any  reasonable  weight. 
5  Moreover  it  is  more  easily 
:r  made  than  the  more  fra¬ 
gile  ones.  Ordinarily  a 
portion  of  the  bracket  is 
|  cut  in  open-work  orna- 
jl  mental  figures,  this  being 
jS'  especially  the  case  with 
i  the  center-piece  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  shelf.  Our 
author  objects  to  this,  and 
insists  that  all  ornament 
shall  be  subordinate  to 
the  thing  itself,  and  what¬ 
ever  ornament  there  is, 
should  be  cut  out  of  the 
work,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  work  is 
done  he  does  not  hang  it 
by  any  concealed  hooks, 
but  puts  it  up  with  good, 
honest  screws.  This  idea 
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duceci  in  this  count 
&  Co.  The  worl 
in  architecture,  furniture,  and  all  household  adorn- 


tfiat  one  would  like  to  follow  them,  if  it  could  be 
afforded,  but  for  the  present  we  must  accept  ma¬ 
chine-made  furniture  instead  of  hand-made,  and 
must  use  veneered  articles  because  we  cun  not  afford 
the  solid.  He  is  very  radical  in  his  proposed  re¬ 
forms  m  household  furnishings  of  all  kinds,  and 
while  we  can  not  follow  him  in  all  things,  we  can 
accept  and  make  use  of  many  of  his  hints.  In  his 
chapter  on  wall  decorations  he  insists  that,  the 
wall  being  a  flat  surface,  all  ornamentation  should 
be  flat,  and  in  this  we  agree  with  him.  Shaded  fig¬ 
ures  upon  wall  paper,  which  have  the  effect  to  make 
the  figure  stand  out  from  the  wall,  are  not  so  ap¬ 
propriate  as  a  figure  that  is  flat,  without  any  shading. 
In  the  hanging  of  pictures  he  advises  that  each  be 
hung  X>s  two  cords  which  shall  hang  from  nails  at 
the  border  of  the  paper  or  the  cornice  of  the  wall. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  does  away  with  the 
triangle  formed  by  a  cord  attached  to  two  sides  of 
a  picture  and  suspended  by  a  single  nail.  This 
triangle  formed  by  the  cord  and  frame  does  not 
agree  with  any  other  lines  in  the  room,  and  the 
effect  is  inharmonious  This  we  consider  eminently 
■sensible.  The  difference  in  effect  is  seen  by  com- 


of  honesty  in  construction  runs  all  through  the 
book,  and  we  hope  the  work  will  lead  to  something 
of  reform  in  our  household  decorations. 


Fig.  3.— BRACKET. 

paring  figures  1  and  2.  It  is  customary  to  hang 
pictures  from  nails  with  brass  or  porcelain  heads, 
but  unless  one  can  find  a  “stud  ”  in  the  right  place, 
the  nail  will  not  hold,  and  a  bad  break  will  be  made 
in  the  plastering.  A  good  screw,  put  into  a  lath, 
will  hold  a  much  greater  weight  than  any  ordinary 
picture,  and  by  boring  carefully  through  the  plaster¬ 
ing  it  can  be  put  in  without  defacing  the  wall.  If 
it  be  desired  to  hide  the  screw,  knots  may  be  made 
ot  the  picture-cord,  or  some  other  device  used. 


Where  to  Set  the  Bread  to  Rise. 

I  suspect  that  a  good  many  of  my  failures  and 
partial  failures  in  bread-making  during  the  first  half- 
year  of  my  housekeeping,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  dough  had  not  the  right  degree  of  heat  when 
set  to  rise.  My  stove  had  no  hearth  worth  speak¬ 
ing  of,  and  if  I  set  the  sponge  in  the  oven,  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  get  too  hot,  and  so  scald  the  yeast 
and  kill  its  life.  The  fire  was  in  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the  stove,  and  did  not  heat  the  floor 
underneath  enough  to  keep  the  bread  warm  there. 

I  used  to  open  the  oven-door  and  set  the  bread-pan 
on  a  stool  close  to  the  oven,  covering  it  with  a 
cloth.  But  how  slow  it  would  be  in  rising  all  that 
winter  !  In  vain  did  I  try  different  kinds  of  yeast, 
all  well  recommended. 

I  have  never  had  a  stove  with  a  warming  closet, 
and  the  reservoir  is  not  large  enough  to  set  the 
bread-pan  upon  it,  though  I  regularly  set  the 
kneaded  loaves  there  to  rise  before  putting  them  to 
bake.  On  cold  days  I  dare  not  risk  setting  the 
dough  in  the  oven  to  rise. 

But  I  have  learned  a  way  which  serves  my  pur¬ 
pose  very  well.  I  set  an  empty  kettle  upon  the 
stove,  put  a  short  and  narrow  board  across  the  top, 
not  covering  the  kettle  with  it,  and  set  my  bread 
sponge  atop  of  that,  moving  the  kettle  from  the 
hot  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the  stove,  as  the  fire  is 
fast  or  slow,  or  as  the  dough  requires.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  a  rack  hung  from  the  ceiling,  above  her 
stove,  where  she  dries  fruit,  etc.,  in  the  drying  sea¬ 
son,  and  she  finds  this  convenient  for  raising  bread. 

I  fancy  that  bread  is  more  likely  to  be  light  and 
tender  if  it  goes  through  each  rising  rapidly.  A 
slow  baking  and  a  thorough  one  is  best.  Cultivate 
your  judgment  in  this  matter,  by  close  watching, 
until  you  can  bake  the  bread  without  its  running 
over  in  the  oven,  or  getting  a  very  thick  crust.  1 
have  been  told  that  an  hour  is  the  proper  time  of 
baking,  but  my  loaves  seldom  come  out  right  in  so 
short  a  time.  Something  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  loaf,  of  course.  Marmar. 

Jlotlis. — B.  F.  A.  asks  :  “  Will  you  inform  one 
of  your  subscribers  through  your  valuable  journal 
if  there  is  any  way  to  get  rid  of  moths  in  a  house 
after  they  have  once  taken  possession  ot  youi 


closets  and  parlors,  eating  and  destroying  woolen 
clothes,  carpets,  etc.,  that  have  not  been  used 
much  during  the  summer  months  ?  ” — It  is  probable 
that  the  moth  that  attacks  the  carpets  is  not  the 
one  that  injures  the  clothes.  Woolen  clothes 
should  during  summer  be  kept  in  a  box  or  barrel 
so  tightly  closed  that  the  female  moth  can  not  get 
in  to  deposit  her  eggs.  When  moths  are  already 
in  the  articles  and  at  work,  if  they  are  numerous, 
put  the  things  in  a  tight  box  and  sprinkle  abund¬ 
antly  with  pure  benzine,  and  keep  closed  for  a  day 
or  two.  Then  air,  to  remove  the  odor  of  benzine. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with  carpet  moths. 
Sprinkling  with  salt  and  with  cayenne  pepper  has 
been  recommended.  We  have  no  doubt  that  either 
alcohol  or  benzine  would  destroy  them. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Two  Meals  a  Day  in  Winter. — Some  families 
find  it  necessary  to  have  a  six-o’clock  breakfast. 
In  that  case,  a  dinner  at  twelve  and  a  five-o’clock 
tea  seem  desirable.  But  when  there  is  no  hurry 
about  breakfast,  it  is  much  more  pleasant  and  con¬ 
venient  for  the  household  to  have  only  two  meals — 
breakfast  coming  at  half-past  seven  or  eight,  and 
dinner  at  two  o’clock.  This  gives  more  time  for 
the  daylight  labors  of  the  family,  and  gives  a  long 
resting  spell  after  the  dinner  work  is  done.  It  is 
a  poor  plan  to  pretend  to  have  only  two  meals  and 
really  to  have  four — two  regular  meals  and  two  ir¬ 
regular  ones.  Better  three  regular  meals  than  that. 
At  our  house,  there  is  now  no  hint  of  the  need  of 
alunch  between  breakfast  and  dinner — not  even  by 
the  baby,  who  is  now  not  fifteen  months  old. 
Yesterday,  grandpa  took  a  long  walk  and  had  a 
twelve-o’clock  dinner  away  from  home.  At  dusk 
he  thought  he  would  like  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter 
and  a  cup  of  “cambric  tea”  or  “comfort”  (I’ll 
give  you  the  recipe  presently,  if  any  one  needs  it ! 
Grandpa  has  his  regular  “tay-tay,”  or  black  tea, 
at  dinner,  but  it  would  disturb  his  rest  if  taken 
later).  He  ate  his  little  supper  in  the  presence  of 
the  children,  and  they,  looking  at  pictures  in  the 
nursery,  never  said  one  word  about  being  hungry 
or  desiring  something  to  eat.  Baby  has  her  cup  of 
milli  at  night  and  usually  a  piece  of  bread  in  her 
hand — as  much  as  she  wants.  Lately  we  had  work¬ 
men  here  for  a  week,  and  had  three  meals  a  day 
for  them,  and  the  children  had  supper  twice,  but 
they  were  “hungrier”  than  usual  the  succeeding 
mornings — that  is,  they  were  more  impatient  for 
breakfast,  but  more  dissatisfied  than  usual  with  it 
when  they  got  it.  1  suppose  their  stomachs,  hav¬ 
ing  had  less  rest  than  usual,  were  more  than 
usually  exhausted  by  labor  when  morning  came. 

■Winter  Evenings  at  Home.— Dear  mothers 
and  sisters,  let  us  get  it  well  into  our  heads  and 
hearts  that  home-making  is  far,  far  above  mere 
housekeeping.  Good  housekeeping  is  of  very 
great  importance,  almost  essential ;  but  the  real 
value  of  the  house-work  is  as  it  makes  home  sweet 
and  dear.  Love  is  the  essential  thing,  and  it  will 
mdeed  cover  a  multitude  of  sins — that  is,  it  will 
lead  to  mutual  forbearance  and  a  desire  to  make 
others  happy. 

In  the  home-making  business,  these  long  winter 
evenings  are  both  seed-time  and  harvest.  During 
the  day  the  children  may  have  been  at  school,  the 
husband  and  father  absent  at  his  business,  and 
other  members  of  the  family  scattered  here  and 
there,  variously  employed.  Twilight  brings  the 
homesick  hour  for  all  who  love  and  miss  their 
home.  If  all  the  liome-hearths  were  glowing  then, 
if  all  the  home-lamps  were  trimmed  and  burning, 
if  all  the  home-makers  (the  mothers  and  sisters 
and  daughters  in  particular — for  home-making  is 
woman’s  especial  art)  were  fresh  and  loving  and 
cheery  and  tidy,  and  free  from  engrossing  toil  at 
that  hour,  what  a  little  heaven  on  earth  might 
every  home  become,  and  where,  then,  would  be 
the  need  of  asylums  and  jails  and  reform-schools? 

It  will  not  do  for  us  women  to  make  ourselves 
slaves  to  the  “men-folks”  of  our  families,  letting 
them  feel  that  home  is  the  place  where  they  are  to 
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receive  all  the  service  and  render  none.  For  their 
sakes,  we  must  avoid  that.  But  let  us  look  after 
our  duties  more  carefully  than  after  our  rights. 
Let  us  try  to  do  our  part  faithfully,  and  if  our  ex¬ 
ample  does  not  stimulate  the  laggards,  we  can  talk 
over  with  ea«h  delinquent  the  importance  of  each 
one  contributing  to  make  home  bright  and  happy. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  little 
ones  should  go  to  bed  happy — important  for  their 
healths  and  for  their  dispositions.  And  if  we  can 
all  say  “good-night,”  and  sink  to  sleep  with  hearts 
kindly  aflectioned  one  toward  another,  it  will  help 
our  souls’  growth  wonderfully.  Then  let  us  have 
pleasant,  social  evenings.  Let  us  get  the  work  all 
done  up  on  the  busiest  days,  if  possible,  before 
night  comes ;  and  if  we  have  a  clean  frock  and  col¬ 
lar  and  a  bright  ribbon,  let  us  put  them  on  for  the 
sake  of  the  dear  ones,  whose  happiness  is  surely 
affected  by  all  these  little  things. 

Now,  who  will  read  aloud  ?  Yes,  I  do  know  how 
almost,  and  often  entirely  impossible  this  is  if 
baby  is  awake.  Selfish  little  babies  !  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  baby  to  be  selfish,  and  we  must  conform 
ourselves  to  it  more  or  less  until  it  gets  a  little 
older.  Games,  then,  or  puzzles,  or  light  work 
around  the  lamp. 

Pray,  tell  me  why  should  a  woman’s  fingers  be 
busy  with  knitting  or  sewing,  and  a  man’s  or  a 
boy’s  be  idle  or  at  play?  Teach  the  boys  to  knit 
and  sew,  and  when  there  is  need  they  can  employ 
themselves  right  usefully  so.  If  they  learn  to  im¬ 
prove  their  time  while  young,  if  they  learn  to  love 
work,  they  will  be  carving  out  frames  or  brack¬ 
ets  or  napkin-rings  or  children’s  toys  while  the 
story  is  read  aloud.  If  potatoes  are  to  be  prepared 
at  night  for  the  breakfast,  why  can  not  some  mas¬ 
culine  fingers  do  it  ? 

About  the  reading — don’t  be  too  prosy  if  there 
are  children  among  the  listeners.  It  is  best  to 
read  something  that  interests  all,  at  least  a  part  of 
the  evening.  Every  parent  who  deserves  the  joy 
and  honor  of  parentage,  has  a  young  spot  in  the 
heart,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  any  well- 
written  children’s  book  or  story. 

Woolen  Wristlets. — A  pair  of  warm  wool 
wristlets  is  about  equal  to  an  additional  garment 
for  keeping  the  whole  body  warm.  The  blood 
which  the  heart  pumps  into  the  arteries  with  each 
beat  comes  very  near  the  surface  wherever  you  can 
feel  the  pulse  beating,  as  at  the  wrists.  Keep 
these  warm  and  the  whole  circulation  is  favorably 
affected.  Knitted  yarn  wristlets  are  worn  by  old 
and  young,  male  and  female.  They  are  three  or 
four  inches  long,  seamed  all  of  the  way  usually, 
and  may  be  finished  at  the  hand  by  a  narrow 
fringe,  or  crocheted  border,  or  by  a  knitted  ruffle. 
It  is  well  to  have  two  pairs  for  a  change,  and  if 
these  are  of  white  or  of  delicate  colors,  daintily 
wrought  and  scrupulously  clean,  they  are  not  un¬ 
suitable  with  one’s  nice  dresses.  A  pair  of  white 
ones,  with  no  fringe  or  ruffle  at  the  hand,  cau  be 
worn  under  linen  cuffs. 

Beans  without  Pork. — Some  families  seem  not 
to  know  that  baked  beans  are  delicious  without 
pork  if  properly  cooked  and  seasoned.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  cooking  them  a  long  time — four  or  five 
hours  in  all.  We  often  boil  a  pot  of  beans  until 
they  are  cooked  thoroughly  soft,  take  half  for  one 
day’s  bean-soup,  and  use  the  other  half  a  few  days 
later  for  baked  beans.  We  pick  over  and  wash 
the  beans  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  and  put 
them  over  the  fire,  well  covered  with  cold  water, 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  beans  are  old  we  drop 
in  a  small  lump  or  lialf-teaspoonful  of  soda.  When 
this  water  boils,  we  turn  it  off,  and  supply  its 
place  with  clean  boiling  water.  After  the  beans 
have  boiled  in  this  water  about  an  hour,  we 
change  the  water  again — sometimes  three  times, 
but  never  after  the  beans  have  begun  to  come  to 
pieces.  We  set  them  where  they  will  not  boil  too 
hard,  and  cook  them  four  or  five  hours,  when  they 
are  well  softened  and  separated.  Then  we  stir  into 
this  soup  salt,  and  a  cup  of  cream  if  we  have  it ;  if 
not,  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  good  butter.  We 
take  out  half  of  the  beans  (if  we  have  cooked 
enough  for  two  meals)  before  seasoning  the  day’s 


portion,  and  sometimes  thin  what  is  left  for  soup 
with  hot  water,  and  then  put  in  the  cream  and 
salt,  and  boil  and  stir  it  all  together.  When  we 
bake  the  reserved  portion,  we  pour  it  into  a  large 
baking-dish  or  dripping-pan,  stir  in  a  spoonful  of 
salt  and  a  cup  of  cream,  or  creamy  milk,  and  bit  of 
butter,  and  bake  an  hour.  I  can  not  believe  that 
any  one  who  tries  it  would  prefer  “pork  and 
beans”  to  this.  The  most  common  mistake  in 
cooking  beans  is  to  cook  them  too  little.  This  is 
the  cause  of  their  flatulent  tendency,  and  such  re¬ 
sult  may  be  prevented  by  thorough  cooking.  The 
frequent  changing  of  the  water  takes  away  the 
strong  flavor  which  is  disagreeable  to  many.  Well- 
cooked  beans  are  among  the  most  nutritious  arti¬ 
cles  of  diet. 

Winter  Squash. — I  suppose  that  Hubbard 
squashes  are  baked  more  frequently  than  they  are 
boiled  nowadays.  The  chief  difficulty  is  with  the 
shells  upon  the  table-cloth  at  meal-time.  A  few 
empty  plates  set  here  and  there  to  receive  the  rind 
obviate  this  difficulty.  No  way  of  cooking  squash 
suits  us  so  well  as  steaming  it.  Cut  off  the  rind, 
and  cut  in  small  pieces  as  for  boiling.  Allow  a 
little  more  time  for  the  steaming  than  for  boiling 
potatoes,  say  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when 
done  it  may  be  mashed  and  seasoned  with  a  little 
salt,  buttered  over  the  top,  with  a  little  dash  of 
black  pepper,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  table.  Squash 
is  rather  slow  in  baking,  requiring  more  time  than 
potatoes.  An  hour  is  hardly  too  much  time  to 
allow  for  the  baking  of  Hubbard  squash.  In  boil¬ 
ing  squash,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  put  very  little 
water  in  the  kettle,  filling  up  with  boiling  water  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  burning.  The  drier  it  is 
boiled  the  sweeter  it  will  be. 

Everybody  knows,  I  suppose,  that  squashes  of  all 
kinds  make  excellent  “pumpkin  pies.”  Squash 
should  be  sifted  through  a  colander  after  boiling  (or 
steaming  or  baking),  and  treated  in  all  respects 
like  pumpkin. 

“  Cambric  Tea  ”  or  “  Comfort.” — This  is  also 
“  Temperance  tea  ”  and  “  White  tea  ” — nothing  but 
hot  water,  milk,  and  sugar.  But  put  the  sugar  and 
milk  (you  need  put  no  sugar  in  my  cup  if  you  give 
me  cream  instead  of  milk)  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  and  pour  the  boiling  water  in  last.  The  flavor 
is  very  perceptibly  better  than  a  mere  cup  of  hot 
water  seasoned  with  sugar  and  milk.  This  is  very 
true  of  coffee  also.  Put  the  “  trimmings  ”  (as  they 
say  out  West)  in  the  cup  first  (having  ascertained 
what  each  of  your  coffee-drinkers  prefers),  and 
pour  the  coffee  into  this.  It  does  really  make 
a  deal  of  difference.  “  White  tea  ”  or  comfort  is 
useful  when  one  wishes  a  warm  drink  simply,  with¬ 
out  any  stimulant. 


Which  Paper  ? 


When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  heard  my  father  say 
regularly  aud  often,  toward  Christmas,  for  several 
years,  “We  must  not  take  so  many  papers  next 
year.”  Then  would  arise  some  discussion  about 
which  of  the  papers  should  be  stopped.  It  always 
resulted  in  the  same  way — as  many  or  even  more 
papers  the  next  year.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

My  friend  Americus  was  the  other  day  lamenting 
that  so  many  periodicals  came  into  the  family, 
because  no  member  of  the  family  found  time  to 
read  them  all.  He  said  it  was  better  to  take  only 
one  paper,  and  read  that  thoroughly.  “  Beware  of 
the  reader  of  one  book,”  said  he,  quoting  from 
somebody.  “  Why  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Shall  we  beware  of 
the  reader  of  one  book  because  he  must  necessarily 
be  rather  narrow-minded?” 

But  Americus  meant,  and  I  suppose  his  predeces¬ 
sor  meant,  that  the  careful  reader  of  a  single  book 
would  probably  thoroughly  digest  his  scant  mental 
rations,  and  waste  no  particle  of  nutriment  gained 
from  it.  The  reader  of  one  book  is  just  the  person 
to  catch  you  tripping  when  you  state  any  fact  within 
the  range  of  bis  one  book.  I  suppose  it  is  really 
better  to  read  one  book  or  newspaper  with  close 
attention  and  reflection  than  to  merely  skim  a  dozen 
books  or  newspapers,  getting  no  clear  idea  of  any¬ 


thing.  One  who  wishes  to  preserve  aud  increase 
one’s  mental  power  should  habitually  do  some  care¬ 
ful  reading — so  critical  and  painstaking  that  it  may 
properly  be  called  study. 

But  I  quite  object  to  being  shut  down  to  one 
newspaper.  I  long  for  big  libraries  and  full  read¬ 
ing-rooms.  I  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  skip  a  good  portion  of  every. paper, 

“But,”  said  Americus,  “  there  is  the - now. 

It  is  well  edited  in  every  department,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  it  would  not  be  profitable  for 

you  to  read.”  So  vre  took  a  number  of  the - , 

and  turned  through  its  pages.  There  were  certain 
departments  which  I  always  read,  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  certain  writers  were  always  'welcome. 
But  there  was  as  much  more  in  the  paper  which 
was  not  to  my  taste,  though  invaluable  perhaps  to 
a  multitude  of  readers.  There  were  pages  that  I 
habitually  “  skimmed,”  and  I  found  the  cream  so 
gathered  much  more  profitable  for  my  use  than  the 
whole  milk  wrould  be. 

“But,”  said  Americus,  “here  are  these  articles 

by - .  Don’t  you  read  those  ?  Why,  they  are 

excellent !  Do  read  them.  I  would  not  miss  them 
for  anything.” 

■  “There  it  is,”  said  I.  “It  is  the  nourishment 
you  are  needing  now.  But  my  mind  is  working  in 
another  direction  and  craves  different  mental  food ; 
and  provided  Ibelieve  that  what  it  is  seeking  is  good  and 
wholesome ,  I  am  going  to  let  it  follow  its  bent.  ‘  Eat 
what  you  crave,’  says  the  sensible  Dr.  Hall,  and  I 
say  read  what  you  crave,  and  if  it  does  you  no 
harm,  go  ahead  until  you  have  had  enough  of  that.’  ’ 

Parents  should  not  be  niggardly  in  supplying  the 
family  with  reading  matter.  There  is  sucli  a  variety 
of  tastes  among  its  members  that  no  one  paper 
would  be  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all. 
Provide  only  what  is  pure  aud  profitable,  but  re¬ 
member  that  fun  is  profitable  to  the  health  and  in¬ 
tellect  and  heart.  Aud  do  not  be  afraid  of  stories, 
only  be  careful  that  those  you  take  into  the  family 
to  influence  your  children  as  only  stories  can,  are 
of  noble  purpose  aud  of  high,  pure  character.  I 
know  some  excellent  people  who  tell  me  that  one 
of  the  best  things  their  parents  did  for  them  in  the 
way  of  education,  was  to  leave  them  pretty  much 
free  to  follow  their  own  tastes  in  respect  to  reading, 
while  furnishing  only  good  books  aud  papers,  and 
plenty  of  those. 

Where  neighbors  can  co-operate,  taking  a  variety 
of  papers  and  magazines  among  the  different  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  exchanging  with  one  another,  there  is  a 
saving  of  money  outlay,  and  a  gain  in  the  way  of 
neighborly  intercourse.  Rell. 

“  Splendid  ”  Cake.- One  cup  of  butter, 
two  of  sugar,  four  of  flour,  one  of  water,  and  four 
eggs.  To  the  four  cups  of  sifted  flour  add  one 
measure  of  Horsford’s  bread  preparation,  or  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cream  of  tartar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  then 
add  the  beaten  eggs,  next  the  water ;  after  adding 
the  flour,  bake  immediately.  After  the  cake  is 
ready  for  the  oven  sift  over  the  pans  dry  sifted 
sugar,  which  gives  the  cake  a  meringue  like  crust 
if  the  oven  is  not  too  hot. — W. 

“  Brown  BEetty.” — The  following  recipe, 
given  by  Marion  Harland,  we  have  tried  with  much 
satisfaction :  One  cup  of  bread-erumb6,  two  of 
chopped  tart-  apples,  %  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Butter  a  deep  dish,  and  put  a 
layer  of  the  chopped  apple  at  the  bottom;  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  a  few  bits  of  butter,  and  einuamon ; 
cover  with  bread-crumbs  ;  then  more  apple.  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  order  until  the  dish  is  full,  having  a 
layer  of  crumbs  at  the  top.  Cover  closely,  and 
steam  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven ;  then  uncover,  and  brown  quickly.  Eat 
warm  with  sugar  and  cream  or  sweet  sauce.  Serve 
in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  baked.  We  do  not  use 
near  as  many  apples  as  we  might,  with  advantage 
in  both  economy  and  health.  The  “  Brown  Betty  ” 
here  described  is  very  good,  quickly  prepared, 
and  utilizes  scraps  of  bread  that  are  often  wasted. 
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Our  Guessing  School.  WIia,t  Is  It 


No.  2. 

The  engraving  given  in  November  for  you  to  study  over 
was  of  such  a  rarely  seen  object  that  only  a  few  hoys  and 
girls  tried  to  make  it  out,  and  some  of  these  came  very 
far  from  the  mark.  Two  or  three  were  so  nearly  alike  in 
merit  that  it  was  difficult  to  choose  between  them,  as  one 
mentioned  some  pcints  that  others  omitted.  The  one 
that  seemed  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  description,  is 
by  Miss  Abbie  Adams,  of  Absecom,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 
Good  answers,  though  not  so  full  as  hers,  were  sent  by 
Christopher  I).  Chandler,  Pair  Haven,  N.  J.,  Harriet  J. 
Fisk,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  Rollo  Shopheit,  Niantic,  Ct., 


shell  of  periwinkle. 


Willie  Calvert,  Culpepper,  Va.,  Townsend  Wolcott,  S. 
Norwalk,  Ct.,  John  B.  Price,  Stamford,  Ct.,  Clarence  E. 
Penniman,  Cromwell,  Ct.,  Robert  B.  Albertson,  Hert¬ 
ford,  N.  C.  Miss  Abbie  says :  “  It  is  the  spawn  of  a  shell¬ 
fish,  called  Winkle  by  many.  Some  might  call  it  a  conk, 
but  it  is  known  here  by  baymen  and  oystermcn  by  the 
name  of  Winkle.  The  whole  length  of  this  curious  thing 
(the  spawn)  is  usually  about  two  feet  long,  and  when 
found  in  the  bays  in  a  perfect  state,  has  one  end  imbedded 
in  the  sand  or  mud  from  2  to  4  inches  deep ;  this  secures 
it  to  the  bottom,  but  sometimes  by  the  force  ofthe  waves 
and  tide  it  is  broken  loose  from  its  place  and  cast  upon 
the  shore,  and  the  embryo  Winkle  is  destroyed  by  being 
exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer  or  the  cold 
freezing  of  winter.  The  pods  or  receptacles,  when  taken 
from  the  water,  are  filled  with  a  jelly-like  substance ;  then 
again  they  are  found  in  a  more  advanced  state,  containing 
the  young  winkles  in  their  complete  form,  though  quite 
small,  about  the  size  of  duck  shot,  and  a  large  number  in 
each  pod.  I  have  seen  them  and  handled  them  after  my 
father  has  brought  them  from  the  bay,  they  being  quite  a 
curiosity  to  us,  and  I  have  also  heard  him  tell  how  he 
pulled  them  loose  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  I  don’t 
know  what  you  will  think  of  the  name  I  have  given  the 
shell-fish  that  produces  the  article  your  engraving  repre¬ 
sents,  but  it  is  known  in  all  these  parts  by  the  name  of 
Winkle.  I  have  seen  numbers  of  them  ;  they  live  in  a 
shell,  but  can  turn  almost  entirely  out  of  it,  andean  suck 
fast  to  a  board  or  other  surface,  and  hold  on  quite  strong. 
I  have  looked  in  Webster’s  Pictorial  Dictionary  for  an  en¬ 
graving  of  this  kind  of  shell-fish,  but  can  not  find  any  to 
represent  it,  neither  do  I  find  in  it  the  word  Winkle.” 

As  Miss  Abbie  could  not  find  an  engraving  of  the,  shell, 
we  give  one  here.  Had  she  looked  for  Periwinkle,  she 
would  have  found  that  word,  which  is  also  used  for  the 
same  animal,  though  fishermen  and  marketmen  generally 
call  it  Winkle.  There  arc  several  species  found  upon 
our  coast,  the  most  common  of  which  wo  have  figured. 
It  is  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  dark  olive 
color.  The  animal  that  lives  in  this  shell  is  very  tough 
and  coarse,  but  notwithstanding  that,  it  is  eaten,  and  is 
sometimes  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets.  The  shell  is 
used  by  sailors  and  botit-builders  to  pour  tar  and  pitch 


into  the  seams  of  boats,  the  long  portion  answering  as 
a  convenient  spout.  The  English  Periwinkle  is  an  entirely 
dift’erent  animal  from  ours.  The  conchologists  call  the 
one  figured  Pyrula cancdiculata.  The  word  Pyrula  means 
a  little  pear,  and  was  given  because  the  shell  is  some¬ 
what  pear-shaped,  and  canaliculata  means  channeled,  or 
like  a  pipe  or  gutter.  You  can  see  that  the  drawn-out 
part  of  the  shell  is  channeled,  and  I  have  just  said  that 
the  sailors  have  found  out  its  usefulness  as  a  gutter. 
These  strange-looking  names  that  scientific  people  give 
to  shells,  plants,  insects,  and  the  like,  are  generally  de¬ 
scriptive.  The  Doctor. 

'JTJte  —  Alixuit  ss, 

D»aa«5.1e. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  wdiat  there  is  to  say  about  a 
candle  that  you  do  not  know,  and  will  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  think  that  a  candle  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things,  and  that  to  explain  all  about  its  burn¬ 
ing  would  require  a  great  many  pages  like  the  one  you 
are  reading.  Many  years  ago  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  who  ever  lived,  Sir  Michael  Faraday,  gave 
a  whole  course  of  lectures  just  upon  a  candle.  I  do  not 
expect  to  tell  you  so  much  as  he  did,  for  you  would  not 
be  able  to  understand  it  all,  but  I  think  I  can  say  some¬ 
thing  about  a  candle  that  will  interest  you.  I  wonder 
when  candles  were  invented  1  It  must  have  been  a  great 
while  ago,  for  we  read  about  candlesticks  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Perhaps  torches  were  used  before  candles. 
Some  of  you  have  probably  seen  light-wood  torches, 
which  are  often  used  in  pine  regions,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States.  A  dead  pine  will  be  found  to  have 
its  wood  full  of  turpentine,  and  when  this  is  cut  up  into 
torches,  it  will  burn  with  a  bright  though  rather  smoky 
flame.  In  this  case  the  wood  serves  for  a  wick,  and 
the  turpentine  that  is  dried  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  tallow  or  other  matter  that  we  make  can¬ 
dles  of.  There  are  several  kinds  of  candles,  but  all  agree 
in  having  a  wick,  and  some  solid  material  that  will  melt 
readily,  and  will  burn  when  melted.  We  have  all  read 
of  rush-lights,  which  in  early  times  were  in  common  use 
in  England,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the  poorer  people 
still  use  them.  They  were  made  by  peeling  the  stems  of 
rushes  so  as  to  leave  the  light  pith.  A  little  strip  of 
the  outer  portion  of  the  rush  was  left  to  strengthen  the 
pith,  which,  being  very  delicate,  would  break  without 
this  support.  The  rush-piths  were  then  dipped  in  tallow 
or  other  fat,  and  formed  a  very  poor,  flickering  kind  of 
candle,  for  which  the  pith  served  as  a  wick.  Our  com¬ 
monest  candles  are  tallow-dips,  and  are  made  by  dipping 
the  wicks  in  melted  tallow,  the  dipping  being  repeated 
after  the  tallow  has  hardened,  until  the  candle  is  large 
enough.  Tallow  candles  are  now  generally  made  in  a 
mold.  The  wick  being  fastened  in  the  center  of  a  tin 
tube,  the  melted  tallow  is  poured  in,  and  when  cold 
the  candle  is  easily  removed  from  the  mold.  Tallow 
candles  are  soft ;  mutton  suet  makes  harder  ones.  Then 
they  are  made  of  spermaceti ;  paraffine,  which  is  a  curious 
product  of  coal;  vegetable  wax  from  Japan,  and  also 
from  a  vegetable  wax  yielded  by  our  native  Bayberry. 
It  was  a  -wonderful  discovery  that,  by  which  the  solid 
part  can  be  taken  out  of  lard  and  other  fats.  This  is 
called  stearine,  and  is  what  the  nice,  white,  hard  candles 
of  the  stores  are  mostly  made  olV  The  most  expensive 


SNUFF.  SELF-SNUFFING.  SECTION. 


candles  are  wax,  and  these  are  not  made  by  dipping,  nor 
are  they  molded,  but  melted  wax  is  poured  over  the  wicks, 
which  are  hung  on  a  frame,  and  the  pouring  is  repeated 
until  the  candles  are  large  enough,  when  they  are  finished 
and  the  surface  made  smooth  by  rolling  on  a  table  of 
hard  wood.  The  wick  in  the  common  candle  is  of  very 
loosely  spun  cotton,  and  after  it  has  been  lighted  awhile 
we  notice  in  the  flame  a  black,  unburned  piece  of  wick 
(fig.  1),  the  “  snuff,”  as  it  is  called,  which  has  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  use  of  snuffers.  It  was  a  very  clever  person 


that  invented  the  self-snuffing  wick.  The  reason  that  a 
snuff  forms  in  the  candle  is  because  the  wick,  being  in 
the  interior  of  the  flame,  is,  as  I  shall  show  you  at  another 
time,  quite  shutout  from  the  air,  and  can  no.t  burn.  The 
invention  consisted  in  so  braiding  or  plaiting  a  wick  that 
it  would  curve  over  and  thus  bring  the  end  of  it  outside 
of  the  flame,  where  the  air  could  reach  it  and  it  could 
gradially  burn  away  (fig.  2),  and  thus  save  the  trouble  of 
snuffing.  When  wo  first  light  a  candle,  we  do  not  get  a 
very  bright  light,  and  we  must  wait  until  enough  of  the 
tallow  is  melted  to  supply  the  flame.  Just  watch  a  burn¬ 
ing  candle,  and  see  how  beautifully  everything  goes  on. 
The  tallow  remains  solid  until  it  is  needed  for  burning, 
and  then  just  enough  is  kept  melted  to  supply  the  wick. 
Then  the  candle  itself  forms  a  cup  to  hold  the  melted 
tallow.  If  the  candle  burns  where  there  is  no  current  of 
air,  just  see  what  a  nice  little  cup  is  formed.  The  tallow 
melts  just  close  to  the  flame,  but  the  air  keeps  the  edge 
of  the  cup  cool,  so  that  it  does  not  melt  fora  while.  If  you 
were  to  make  a  cut  right  down  through  a  burning  candle, 
it  would  look  like  figure  3.  So  the  candle  is  all  the  time 
turning  the  solid  tallow  into  a  liquid,  taking  it  up  in  the 
wick,  where  in  burning  it  gives  us  a  beautiful  flame.  But 
what  makes  the  melted  tallow  rise  in  the  wick  ?  That  is 
an  interesting  point,  which  I  will  try  to  say  something 
about  another  time.  The  Doctor, 

Aimt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Kos. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters. 

My  8,  10,  9  is  a  fish. 

My  9,  5,  6,  11,  7  is  an  adjective  which  may  b« 
transposed  into  a  verb  and  into  a  noun. 

My  1,  4,  3,  2,  10  is  a  reptile. 

My  whole  is  a  village  in  Central  New  York. 

E.  L.  C. 

2  I  am  composed  of  24  letters. 

My  12,  5,  3,  21,  S,  10,  12  is  a  continent. 

My  23, 10,  5,  20,  0,  18  is  a  man’s  name. 

My  3,  10,  13,  18,  0  is  a  bird  of  prey. 

My  11, 15, 13,  2, 1,  15,  11, 13,  4,  IS,  G  is  a  bird. 

My  19, 17, 14,  7,  3, 24,  23  were  used  as  engine* 
of  war  by  the  Romans. 

My  9,  2,  22, 11,  4  is  a  country  in  Asia. 

My  whole  is  before  you.  Virginia  E.  S. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  Square  the  word  “MERIT.” 

Star  and  Crescent. 

2.  4A  number.  2  Corroded.  3  A  term  in  music,  mean¬ 
ing  “  time.”  4  To  preclude.  6  Used  in  carts.  Iowa. 

PROVERB  PI. 

With  the  following  forty-seven  words  make  eight  well- 
known  proverbs : 

A  good  counsel  freely  gives  a  judge  his  price. 

Necessity  never  makes  a  misfortune  of  wit. 

He  who  all  day  gives  every  dog  the  go-by,  must  have 

brevity  of  soul. 

Twice  beginning  is  to  make  good  ending. 

Virtue,  above  appearances,  is  never  good;  meet  half-way. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Rebel  in  mince-shop. 

2.  Agile  rust. 

3.  Pieced  love. 

4.  Angel  Ziva. 

5.  I  haul  time. 


6.  Notes  ran. 

7.  Sung  Lot  out. 

8.  I  class  them. 

9.  Die  lying. 

10.  Rats  put. 


CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  peach  but  not  in  plum. 

My  next  is  in  hand  but  not  in  thumb. 

My  third  is  in  rat  but  not  in  mouse. 

My  fourth  is  in  room  but  not  in  house. 

My  fifth  is  in  Bill  but  not  in  Sam. 

My  sixth  is  in  sheep  but  not  in  lamb. 

And  now,  if  the  letters  you  rightly  take. 

The  name  of  a  little  girl  they’ll  make. 

Mart  Jacobs. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  a  certain  kind  of  stone  used  in 
jewelry,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  the  river  in 
Sicily  near  which  it  was  first  found. 

The  finals  name  that  which  we  have  been  taught  to  shun. 

1.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

2.  A  Southern  State.  4.  A  plant. 

3.  An  insect.  5.  Evasion. 

R.  T.  Isbester. 

PUZZLE. 

An  R,  an  L,  an  A,  and  a  D, 

Two  Ns,  three  Os,  and  only  one  V. 

Now  take  an  M,  and  add  three  Ts. 

Four  still  are  left,  and  they  are  Es. 

By  putting  these  together  right, 

A  well-known  proverb  comes  to  light.  Annie. 
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THE  OLD  NURSE’S  VISIT. — Painted  by  T.  Hoyenden. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


that  is,  pictnres  that  arc  val¬ 
uable  for  the  excellence  of 
their  design  and  the  skill  of 
the  artist.  The  picture  of 
“  The  Old  Nurse’s  Visit”  is 
an  art  picture,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  The  original, 
an  oil  painting,  attracted 
much  attention  at  one  of  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  and 
represents  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  artist.  Those 
who  live  in  the  Northern 
States  have  but  little  idea 
of  the  old  nurse  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  and  her  relations 
to  the  family.  Almost  every 
Southern  home  numbers 
among  its  inmates  a  black 
“mammy,”  trusted  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  and  tyr¬ 
annized  over  and  coaxed  in 
turn  by  the  children.  She 
idolizes  her  young  charge, 
and  no  matter  how  much 
she  may  threaten  and  scold 
it  herself,  permits  no  one 
else  to  do  so,  and  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fertile  in  excuses  for  all 
its  misdemeanors.  Even 
when,  as  in  the  picture,  the 
youngster  has  grown  to  man¬ 
hood,  he  is  as  much  her 
pet  and  her  “chile”  as  in 
his  infant  days.  She  seems 
to  regard  him  as  belonging 
to  her,  and  always  takes  the 
liveliest  interest  in  his 
affairs.  Vou  can  almost  hear 
mammy,  as  she  seats  herself 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  easel, 
in  order  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  picture,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  see  how  it  is 
done,  “  Well,  honey,  I  neb- 
ber  spected  to  a’seed  nuffin 
like  dis.  Them  trees  is  the 
very  moral  of  them  as  growed 
on  ole  marse’s  place  where 
you  chillerns  played  in  the 
summer.  Jest  to  think  that 
de  chile  what  I  nussed  is 
growed  up  to  be  such  a 
painter  1  But  laws,  chile,  I 
might  a’knowed  you’d  a 
been  sunthin  grand  1  You 
allays  was  spry  about  making 
pixtures,  and  many  a  thing 
has  you  drawed  on  your  ole 
mammy’s  clean  whitewashed 
walls.  Well,  honey,  you  is 
growed  up  now  slio’  ’nuff, 
and  de  ole  woman  can’t  ’spect 
to  sec  you  much,  but  bless 
your  soul,  honey,  your  ole 
mammy  jest  feels  de  same 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  TUB  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Philosophical.  2.  Phenomena.  3.  Sub¬ 
servience.  4.  Inconstant.  5.  Organization.  6.  Assimi¬ 
lated.  7.  Cognizance.  S.  Subordinate.  9.  Inaccessible. 
10.  Continuance. 

Compound  Aiuthmorems.— 1.  Potato.  2.  Contention. 
8.  Portfolio.  4.  Zoology.  5.  Addition.  G.  Patent.  7. 
Boneless.  8.  Fortify.  9.  Extend.  10.  Exonerate. 

hour-glass  puzzle. 

O  R  I,  E  A  N  S 
'  G  M  Y 


P  I' 
C 

D 
A  S 
O  N 


O  D 
T 

I  N 

SAY 
T  E  M  N 


SQUARE  WORD  OF  SIX  LETTERS. 

KETTLE 
E  A  R  W  A  X 
TREATS 
T  W  A  I  T  E 
LATTER 
E  X  S  E  R  T 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  New  York  Tribune, 
•mule. 

.1  lzzle.  Hearth  and  Home  (heart,  hand,  home). 


2.  Ger- 


Transposed  Proverb. — In  the  absence  of  the  feline 
race,  the  mice  give  themselves  up  to  various  pastimes. 

Cross-Word.  -Cincinnati. 

Illustrated  Rebus.— Sandy  Hook  (S  and  Y  hook). 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amanda  Velsor. — In  the  “alphabetical  arithmetic” 
the  letters  represent  figures.  Haven’t  you  got  some  big 
cousin  or  an  Uncle  John  who  will  show  you  how  to  puzzle 
it  out  ? 

A  Beuinner. — Had  you  not  better  select  a  little  more 
definite  name  ? 

Jeise  Plumer.— Your  “  criticisms  ”  were  very  much  to 
the  point.  The  answers  to  428  and  429  in  August  number 
are — “  Two  sparrows  upon  one  ear  of  corn  are  not  likely 
to  agree  long,”  and  “Sigh  no  more.” 

Nellie  Bache. — No,  dear,  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  “  The  Little  Corporal.” 

Owego.— The  “Arithmorem”  was  pretty  thoroughly 
explained  in  the  February  number,  1S72. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  C.  F.  J.,  Amanda 
Velsor,  A  Beginner.  O.  A.  Gage,  Nellie  Bache,  Owego, 
Ned  W.  W.,  and  S.  L.  D. 


The  Old  Niarse’s  Visit. 

Some  of  the  pictures  that  we  give  in  the  Boys  and 
Girls’  Columns  are  intended  to  instruct,  others  are  solely 
to  amuse,  and  others  still  are  what  wo  call  “  art,  pictures,” 


as  if  yon  was  de  little  baby  what  she  done  toted  in  her 
arms  long  ago.”  And  with  a  few  more  admiring  looks 
at  “her  boy ’’and  the  wonderful  picture  he  is  painting, 
she  leaves,  and  “The  Old  Nurse’s  Visit”  is  over. 

A  Boy  Wlio  Xwrned  Out  Well. 

Not  long  ago  a  very  rich  man  died  in  Germany,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  his  hat  was  the  beginning  of  his 
fortune.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  wood-turner. 
In  Germany,  after  a  young  man  is  through  his  appren¬ 
ticeship,  he  must  travel  for  a  year  before  he  begins  to 
work  for  himself.  In  the  course  of  his  Wanderjahr,  or 
traveling  year,  young  Mulil— for  that  was  his  name — 
called  at  a  groat  machine-shop  for  work.  The  nigged 
and  barefoot  boy,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  did  not 
look  very  promising,  and  he  was  told  to  go  about  his 
business.  As  he  was  going,  the  master-machinist  called 
after  him,  “  I  say,  man,  what  kind  of  a  hat  is  that  you 
have  on?”  “A  wooden  one,  sir.”  “A  wooden  one  1 
And  where  did  you  get  it  ?  ”  “I  made  it,  sir.”  “  How  ?  ” 
“  With  my  lathe.  I  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  needed  a 
hat  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  as  I  had  no  money  to  buy 
one,  I  made  this  out  of  wood.”  “But  this  is  oval,  and 
an  oval  form  can  not  bo  made  with  a  lathe.”  “That  is 
true,  sir,  but  nevertheless  I  did  it.  I  took  my  central 
point,  and  worked  away  until  1  made  my  hat.”  The 
keen-sighted  turner  at  once  engaged  him,  and  found  him 
to  be  a  mechanical  genius  as  well  as  a  good  workman, 
lie  became  a  partner,  and  afterwards  sole  proprietor,  and 
at  length  died  the  richest  man  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Not  Injured  by  the  Fire. 

The  Smith  American 
Organ  Co., 

WHOSE  MANUFACTORY  IS  NOW  IN  ITS  TWENTY- 
SECOND  YEAR,  AND  WHOSE  WEEKLY  PRODUCTION 
IS  PROBABLY  EQUAL  IN  VALUE  TO  THAT  OF  ANY 
MAKERS  OF  REED  INSTRUMENTS,  RESPECTFULLY 
ANNOUNCES  THAT  THE 

New  Styles  of  Organs, 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  BEAUTY  OF  FINISH  AND 
EXQUISITE  TONE,  HAVE  PROVED  TO  BE  THE  MOST 
POPULAR  AND  SALABLE  OF  ANY  EVER  OFFERED 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

WITH  ITS  LARGE  CAPITAL,  AND  GREATLY  IN¬ 
CREASED  FACILITIES,  THE  COMPANY  IS  NOW 
PREPARED  TO  FILL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY. 

The  attention  of  dealers  in  Organs  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  though  great  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  materials  and  labor 
arc  advancing,  there  wilt  be 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 

THE  WHOLE  LIST  IS  OFFERED  AT  EXTREMELY 

Low  Rates  to  Cash  Buyers. 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY  CHEERFULLY  ANSWERED,  j 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  €0., 

NOVEMBER  25,  1872.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Baving  of  time  accomplished  by  using  the 
Wlllco*  &  Gibbs  Silent  Family  Sewing-Machine  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  double-thread  machine  whatever,  is  an 
unmistakable  boon  to  anxious,  overworked  mothers  as 
veil  as  to  professional  dressmakers.  There  are  many 
'.ther  reasons  for  preferring  the  “  Willcox  and  Gibbs.’’ 
Send  for  Sewing-Machine  Leaflets,  658  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Wide-Awake  Youth’s  Paper. — For  judiciouB  editing, 
select  and  popular  contributors,  and  sprightly,  entertain¬ 
ing  reading,  the  Youth's  Companion ,  of  Boston,  has  no 
superior  among  the  youths’  publications. 
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Illustrated  Catalogues 


FOR  1873, 

Numbering  175  pages,  and  con¬ 
taining  2  Colored  Plates, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
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10  Per  Cent  Semi-Annual  Bonds, 

Guaranteed  by  Nebraska  City  National  Bank. 

Value  of  property,  $15,000,000.  Also  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  Bridge  and  School  Bonds,  and  other  elioice  invest¬ 
ment  securities. 

THOS.  P.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Bankers,  14  Pine  St.,  K.  Y. 


All  Purchasers  of  our  books,  “ Gardening  for 
Profit ,”  or  “  Practical  Floriculture,"  price  $1.50 
each  (prepaid  by  mail),  art  entitled  to  receive  abort 
(dialogues  free  annually. 

gg 

Seedsmen,  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


,w  h  Y  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 

— rr-d1’  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues,  samples,  I 

and  full  particulars  FREE.  8.  M,  Spencer.  Brattieboro.Vtl  i 

WJKTAHiTEO-A  FARMER  in  every  town 

89  spent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address _ COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

AYKSnmE  HEIFERS  for  sale.  Fine 

points.  Pedigrees  perfect.  Melville  E.  Mead,  Darien,  Ct. 

AHVirtli'  8end  for  free  Price-list.  Jones 
w  Beale  Works,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Better  than  Pictures. 

1823.  JUBILEE!  1873. 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER 

$3  a  Year  with  the  JUBILEE  YEAH  BOOK. 
Every  one  who  has  taken  the  Observer  wiU  ssy  th*t  It 
Is  unsurpassed  as  a  Religious  and  Secular 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

It  has  been  a  leader  among  the  religious  papers  for  fifty 
years,  and  it  promises  more  and  better  for  the  years  to 
come.  Every  subscriber  will  receive  the  200-page 

JUBILEE  YEAR  BOOK, 

Containing  portraits  of  Sidney  E.  and  Richard  C.  Morse,  and  a 
reduced  reprint  fac-simile  of  the  first  number  issned  in  1823. 

A  liberal  commission  allowed  in  books  or  cash  for  Few 
Subscribers. 

SIDNEY  K.  MORSE  &,  CO., 

37  Par  It  Row,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY. 


OVER  15,000,000  SQUARE 
FEET  NOW  IN  USE. 


WjMiMM 


1873. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to 
Subscribe 


TO 


II 


Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  has  done  good,  and 
not  evil,  all  the  days  of  its  life. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING, 

For  restoring  and  preserving  Tin,  Shingle,  Felt,  and  other 
Roofs. 

Asbestos  Boiler  Felting, 

The  best  non-conduclor,  and  the  most  durable  and  econo¬ 
mical  covering  in  use  for  STEAM  PIPES,  BOILERS,  HOT¬ 
AIR  PIPES,  OIL-STILI.S,  etc.,  whether  housed  or  exposed 
to  the  weather.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

ROOFING  AND  SHEATHING  FELTS,  ASPHALTUM, 
ASBESTOS,  ASBESTOS  BOARD,  ASBESTOS  PAPER,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  Terms  to 
Dealers,  etc. 

II.  W.  JOHNS, 

< Established  >  New  Offices,  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  cor. 
j  in  1858.  1  GOLD  STREET,  New  York. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

ORGANS 

AND 

ME  LOD  EON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  In  the 
United  States. 

50,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

S3P~  Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y„ 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STECK 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 

P  I  A  N  O  S 

are  the  CHEAPEST,  because  they  sur¬ 
pass  all  others  in 

TONE,  FINISH, 

ami  DURABILITY. 

Wareroorns:  £5  East  14th  St,  NeW  York 


WHAT-WHERE 
— WHEN — HOW 

To  Pl&nt  Farm,  Garden,  end  Flower  Seeds;  what  they  will 
cost,  and  other  desirable  information  in  onr 

HAND-BOOK  for  1873. 

Containing  a  Beautifully  Colored  Chromo. 
Sent  to  all  applicants,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  by 
JAMES  FLEMING,  Seedsman, 

67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

APPLE  ISOOT-C5 BS AFTS,  best,  $5 

in  per  1,000.  Stock  same.  Seedlings  In  good  supply. 
Order  now.  E.  V.  TEAS  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Indian*. 


Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  ablest  and  most  powerful  illus¬ 
trated  periodical  in  this  country. — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal. 


Harper’s  Bazar. 

There  never  was  any  paper  published 
that  bo  delighted  the  heart  of  woman. — 
Providence  Journal. 


TERMS  for  1873. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year . $4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year .  4.00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year .  4.00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10.00  ;  or  any  two  for  $7.00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4.00  each ,  in  one  remittance;  or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20.00,  without  extra  ropy. 

Address  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL 

TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  X.  J.  ;  Matured  History  Editor 
of  Turf,  Field ,  and  Farm,  X.  Y. ;  Proprietor  qf 
TroiUdale  Ponds,  near  Bloomsbury,  X.  J. 
illustrated. 


Introduction. 
Chapter  I 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter  VII 
Chapter  VIII. 
Chapter  IX. 
Chapter  X 
Chapter  XI. 
Chapter  XII 


II 

ni 

IV 

v 

VI. 


CONTENTS: 

.—History  of  Fi-h  Culture. 

.—Choosing  a  Location. 

.—Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
— Hatching- Houses  and  Apparatus. 

— -Spawning  Races. 

—Artificial  Impregnation. 

— Incubation. 

—Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

— First  Year. 

. — Second  and  Third  Years. 
—Transportation. 

Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $L6a 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

845  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Small  Fruits, 
Agricultural  ami  Horticultural  Implements, 

Fertilizers,  and  Other  Requisites  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition  of  our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Gui:!e  to  tlie  Flower 
and  Kit eli  en  GkMtii  will  be  ready  lor  distribution  about  the  20tli  of  January,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  our 
customers  of  18TJ,  aaci  .  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents ;  an  edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00.  This  is  without 
exception  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  will  contain  nearly  20D  pages, 
including  several  hundred  llnely-executed  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  anti  a  beautifully 
colored  chromo  of  a  group  of  some  of  the  most  popular  flowers  in  cultivation.  Also  a  descriptive 
list  of  2,000  species  and  varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  full 
directions  for  culture.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  <).  Box  5,713.  23  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 


Amateur, 


To  the  Flower  and  Kitelien  Garden. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  27tli  Annual 
Edition  of  this  well-known  work  is  now  ready,  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  containing  a  magnificent  new  colored 
Lithograph.,  besides  hundreds  of  engravings,  in  addition  to 
its  full  descriptive  price-list  of  3,000  varieties  of  choice 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Hare  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Tube¬ 
roses,  etc ,  with  full  directions  for  their  culture.  This  is 
without  doubt  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  before  the 
public.  %*  Sent  Free  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  2  stamps. 
Address  WASHBUliJV  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR,  1873, 

With  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue 
of  Seeds, 

Now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  .free  to  all  applicants. 
Wholesale  lists  on  application.  Address 

PLANT  SEED  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


My  business  Is  to  supply,  what  every  good  farmer  Is  anxious 
to  get,  the  very  best  of  vegetable  seed.  I  grow  a  hundred 
and  fifty  kinds  on  my  four  seed  farms,  right  under  iiit  own 
eye,  making  new  vegetables  a  specialty,  besides  importing 
their  choicest  varieties  from  European  growers.  A  flue 
selection  of  flower-seed,  home-grown  and  imported,  will 
also  be  found  in  my  Catalogue.  It  will  be  ready  by  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  My  customers  of  last 
year  will  receive  It  without  writing  for  ft. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

New  Bedding  Plant, 

Salvia  gplentfcns  compacta  alba,  and  other 
choice  Plants  and  Seeds. 

Address  BELLEVUE  NURSERY  CO.  for  catalogue. 
_ H.  K.  CHITTV,  Snpt.,  Paterson,  IV.  J. 

“  fOLORKD  V.ITIIOGRAPKS  of 

Emits  and  FlowerB.’’  Six  samples,  $1— of  botli 
pocket  and  large  edition.  W.  H.  PRESTELE  &  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  P.  O.  Drawer  IS. 

HOP  PLANTS. 


IS06H 


ILLUSTRATED  WORK  for  January,  1873,  now 
out.  Issued  as  a  Quarterly.  The  four  numbers  sent 
to  any  address  by  mail  for  23  cents.  The  richest  and 
most  instructive  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Floral 
Guide  ever  issued.  You  will  miss  it  if  you  order 
Seeds  before  seeing  Briggs  &  Bro.’s  Quarterly, 
We  challenge  comparison  on  quality  of  Seed  and 
prices  and  sizes  of  packets.  Our  “  Calendar  Ad¬ 
vance  Sheet  and  Price  List  tor  1873  ”  sent  free. 


Address, 


BRIGGS  &  BROTHER, 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 


REEVES  &  SIMONSON, 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

58  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y.  P.  0.  Box  2,G60. 

Our  annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vege¬ 
table,  Flower,  and  Field  Seeds,  also  of  Hot- 
Ilouse,  Bedding,  and  Vegetable  Plants,  will  be 
ready  in  January.  Sent  on  receipt  of  postage- 
stamp. 

radc  lists  for  merchants  only  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation. 
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SPLENDID  OFFER. 

I  have  grown  witli  great  care  choice  seedling  Verbenas 
from  named  varieties.  Blotched  and  Striped  Petunias,  and 
Double  Zinnias,  and  will  send  free  a  pkg.  of  each  to  any  one 
sending  25  cts.  for  my  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  for 
1S73.  Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

New  Garden  Ac  Flower  Seeds. 

Catalogue  sent,  without 

Ji  CJP®  writing  for  it,  to  all  customers 

of  last  year.  Free.  Sent  to  all  others  on  receipt  of  post¬ 
age  stamp.  Address  HENRY  E.  ACICER, 

Seed  Grower,  Woodbriuge,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER. 

Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Bedding  Plants,  Gladiolus,  etc. 
Send  a  stamp  for  Vreer's  Garden  Calendar,  168  pages, 
illustrated,  with  practical  directions. 

HENRY  A.  OREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pomona  Nursery.— 'I'lie  Monarch  of  the  West  is  the  largest 
and  best  Strawberry.  Herstlne  and  Brandywine  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb^  Peach,  A  '  “  ' 


SEEDS, 


muw,  u,.  Apple,  and  Pear 

Trees.  Send  for  Catalogues.  Wm.  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N .  J. 


EDWARD  S.  BROWN,  181  Broadway,  New  York, 

Buyer  and  General  Dealer,  furnishes  for  cash 
anything  that  can  be  procured  in  the  New  York  market. 
Perishable  articles  and  goods  contraband  to  good  moralB 
excepted.  Correspondents  solicited. 

f  lOO  to  250 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TTTNTFnt  AT?  Quick!  Cheap !  l*«i  re  ! 

V  -LLN  Dulilui  I ar*  As  my  plan  of  making  Is  the 
best,  persons  are  fraudulently  selling  Descriptions  which  I 
give  away.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O, 


IVE  STOCK,  Farm  and  Fire- 
!  side  Journal.  Specimen  Copy 

sent  FLEE  on  application.  Large  38 
I  page  monthly,  devoted  to  the  Great 
Live  Stock  interests  of  the  country. 
$1.50  per  year.  Cheapest  and  best 
I  paper  of  its  class  published.  Those 
j  interested  in  Cattle,  Horses,  Swine, 
Sheep,  Poultry,  Lees,  Fish 
Culture.  &c.,  will  find  each 
Mo.  full  of  interest.  Write  for 
terms  to  Agents,  New  York 
Agents,  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  191 
Water  St. — Haas,  Holley  <£  Co. 
Publishers,  200  Main  St.(  BUFFALO, N.Y. 


With  changed 
title  and  en¬ 
larged  scope. 
The  Poultry 
Bulletin  is  now 
issued  by  the 
u  li  d  er  signed, 
and  is  corn- 
breeders  and  fancier. 


“Pet-Stock.  Pigeon 

AND 

Poultry  Bulletin,” 

mended  as  a  wide  awake  Journal  to  breed„._ . . . 

of  POULTRY.  PIGEONS,  RABBITS,  and  PET- 
STOCK  of  all  kinds,  giving  news  and  full  information  on 
all  points,  and  most  beautifully  illustrated. 
Subscription  $1.00  a  year. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  316,  New  York  City. 

THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 

for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  *o  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Wright’s  New  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  7 Yy 
one  no.  lor  a  sample,  and  see  the  jinest  awl  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  H.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford.  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 

TURKEYS- descended  from 
stock  weighing  61  lbs.  the  pair.  Premium  birds  of 
New  Tork  State  Poultry  Society.  Address 

—  CLIE  "  -  “ 


1DKOYZE 

—  &  stork  weigh! 


YV. 


jT  FT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


Choice  trios  of  white  partridge  and 

BU  FF  COCHIN  Chickens  now  offered  at  moderate 
prices  for  select  specimens.  John  J.  Berry,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky.f 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcritcys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

OHIO  improved  Chester  Hogs  produce  most  pork 
tor  food  consumed.  Address  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  O. 

TAYLOR’S  GREAT  COMPOUND 

FOB 

HORSE  and  CATTLE  FOOD* 

The  unprecedented  success  that  has  marked  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  food  is  beyond  parallel.  It  lias  given  satisfaction 
in  every  case.  Horses  fed  witli  tills  food  have  rapidly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  weakening  and  debilitating  effects  of  the 
recent  epidemic,  and  are  now  healthy  examples  of  the  good 
results  of  nutritious  treatment.  It  has  also  been  used  with 
equal  beneficial  effectB  with  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  even 
chickens.  It  Is  a  sure  cure  for  bots  and  worms  in  horses, 
and  the  other  incidental  diseases  of  the  young  horse.  It  en¬ 
tirely  eradicates  chicken  cholera,  fattens  oxen,  enriches  the 
milk  of  cows,  and  purifies  the  blood  of  all  animals. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  the  MANHATTAN  FEED 
MILLS  COMPANY.  N.  B.  Taylor,  President. 

Send  for  circulars.  Business  Oflicc,  12  Bridge  St.,  N.  T. 


Dexter  trotting  circular. 

The  only  method  ever  discovered  that  will  make  all 
kinds  of  horses  and  colts  trot  last,  with  immediate  increase 
of  speed.  Price  only  SI .00,  with  2,000  references.  Address 
P.  D.  VAN  HOESEN,  Box  6,038,  New  York  City. 

Tlie  Celelirateft  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Green  Hill  Earth-Box,  $1. 

Can  be  attached  to  nny  commodes,  and  make  a  self-acting 
Earth-Closet.  Enrth-Clo9et.tfl.5f). 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  1181  Brown  SC,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FARM 


A  Complete  Business  for  Sale.  M1EM  SUBMERGED  PUMP. 


Implements  and  Machines  for  Winter 
Work.  If  you  want  any  of  the  above, 
write  for  Illustrated  Circular  to  R. 
H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water 
Street,  NEW  YORK. 

ICE  TOOLS  AND  MEAT-CUTTERS, 

of  improved  patterns,  at  low  prices. 


ICE-TOOLS 


REDUCED  PRICES 

Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars. 
DECATUR  &  COXE 

Agricultural  Ware¬ 
house  and  Seed 
Store,  197  Water  St., 
New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

AN  ESSAY 

On  this  very  valuable  Breed  of  Dairy  Animals, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  JR.,  of  Ogden  Farm, 

(Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club), 

Together  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Club  and  a  list  of  its 
members ;  full  directions  for  recording  pedigrees,  etc.,  etc. 
Pamphlet.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  j 


MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK.” 

T1I0R01IGII-BREI)  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England,  with  reference  to 
the  best  wool-producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  Judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  In 
America ;  and  some  of  the  Rams  and  Ewes  are  believed 
to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  any  country. 

20  Splendid  Rams,  3  years  old 
and  under,  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
Also  a  few  Ewes. 

Address  either 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 

OB 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK. 

JERSEYS.— Three  yonng  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers. 
AYRSHIRES.— Four  young  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers, 
GUERNSEYS.— One  two-year-old  Bull,  one  Bull  Calf. 

THOROUGH-BRED  PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  very  best  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow  "Queen  of  the  Realm”  took  Sweepstakes 
Prise  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1871. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any  In  this  country  or  any 
other. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

now  raady  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  be  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communications  to- 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York- 


One  of  the  llnest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 
Consisting  of  a  long-established  business  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Machinery,  Seeds,  etc.,  in  the  city  of  Toledo 
The  proprietor  has  used  his  21  years’  experience  in  this  bust 
ness  in  just  completing  a  most  perfect  brick  building  for 
this  purpose,  being  60x120,  two  stories,  running  from  an  lm- 
portant  business  street  to  a  paved  alley.  Office  and  seed 
cases  in  front,  and  admirable  sale  and  store  room  in  rear 
60x60,  connecting  with  room,  same  size,  above,  hv  an  eleva 
tor.  Abundant,  rooms  for  storing  seeds.  Having  the  exclu 
slve  agency  of  the  licet  implements  and  machinery  in  use 
Doing  a  business  of  $80,000  per  year,  which  the  natural  in 
crease  of  the  country  will  soon  double.  This  long-estab 
llslied  and  largely-paying  business  will  be  sold  on  remark¬ 
ably  liberal  terms,  ns  the  owner’s  failing  health  and  other 
Interests  induce  him  to  sell. 

Stock,  about  $10,000.  Rent,  $1,500. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

GEO.  E.  POMEROY  &  SON, 

Real  Estate  Agents,  Toledo,  O. 

Cheap  Farms  I  Free  Homes! 

Ou  the  line  of  the  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
113,000,000  acres  of  the  best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands 
in  America. 

3,000,000  Acres  in  Nebraska,  in  the  Platte  Valley, 
now  for  sale. 

Iflild  Climate,  Fertile  Soil, 

for  Grain-growing  and  Stock-raising  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  United  States. 

CHEAPER  IN  PRICE,  more  favorable  terms  given,  and 
more  convenient  to  market  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Free  Homesteads  for  Actual  Settlers. 

The  best  location  for  Colonies.  Soldiers  entitled  to  a 
Homestead  of  1GO  Acres. 

Send  for  the  new  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  with  new  maps, 
published  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  mailed 
free  everywhere.  Address 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.R.  Co, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


“The  Best  Pump  in  the  World.” 


NEW  COLONY  IN  MS! 

At  “  SKIDDY,”  In  Neoslio  Valley,  on 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 

Under  the  anspices  ol  the 

NATIONAL*  BUREAU  OF  MIGRATION. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 


THE 


AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME¬ 
STEAD  JOURNAL,, 

Containing  maps,  with  full  particulars  as  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Colony,  the  Lands,  Productions,  Climate.  Wood, 
Water,  etc.,  SENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
8.  R.  WELLS,  Sec'y  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
389  Broadway,  New  York. 

AM,  WAKT1VG  PARVIS.— For  sale, 

to  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Farm  Laborers,  good 
farm  lands,  virgin  soil,  at  $25  per  acre,  on  six  years’  credit. 
The  soil  is  a  good,  productive  loam,  near  the  great  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by  railroad,  where  from  20 
to  40  acres  constitute  a  good  farm  when  partly  planted  to 
fruit.  From  this  locality,  a  greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
fruit  is  sent  to  market  than  from  any  other  place  ol  equal 
area  in  the.  U.  S.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving  community, 
witli  good  roads,  stores,  churches,  schools,  and  manufac¬ 
tories.  Female  members  of  families  and  others  can  procure 
work  at  straw-sewiug,  shoe-work,  button-making,  clothing- 
work,  and  other  branches.  The  land  will  be  sold  only  to  in¬ 
dustrious  people,  accustomed  to  work  upon  land.  Address 
C.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  Papers 
containing  full  information  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


For  fnll  particulars,  address 

ENGLE.  KELLER  Si  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FLAX  BRAKES 

Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  Machine  Co.’s  new  and  improved 
Flax  Brakes  are  the  best  In  any  market.  Easily  worked, 
strong,  and  very  desirable.  Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  Treas., 

98  William  St.,  New  Yorlt, 

SEV'D  FOR 

Horse-Power  Governor. 

Price  $10.  Circulars  sent,  on  application. 
THOS.  B.  McCONAUGIIEY,  Newark,  Del. 


Our  Agents  report  over  $300,600  worth 
of  property  saved  from  Fire  this  year 
by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  In  the  world,  as  well 
as  Non-Freezing, 

See  October  number,  page  395,  also  the 
Premium-List,  page  393.  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  de¬ 
ceives  the  farmers.  See  notice  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  page  45.  Try  one.  If  it 
don't  do  the  work  claimed,  send  It  hack 
nnd  get  your  money,  as  we  w  n  i- 
rant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we  claim 
lor  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the 
Bridgeport  M’Pg  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct.  Persons  visiting  New  York 
can  see  samples  and  obtain  all  Infor¬ 
mation  at  55  Chambers  street. 


M  E  SS  S  C  A  I\*  X  IT  R  VI  E  R  «  E  I> 

l.  PUMP.  General  agents  for  Illinois. 

ALFRED  A.  BUNDLE  Si  BRO., 

No.  318  North  Center  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Tie  Sugar  later’s  Friend 

More 

_  1  Agents  wanted 
ta  p,  5  ill  "*“■  to  canvass  and 

o  s-  ;j  sell  lcsi's  Pat- 

SvT  S  1]  .  TNT  CtALVANIZKD  MeTALIO  I  CltlXA 

§  l!  g  Sap  Spout  and  Bucket  Hakoee. 

”  "t;  jq  ,1 ,/  Samples.  Circulars  and  Terms  tent  on 
6®  receipt  of  20  cts  to  pay  postage. 

Address  C.  C.  POST,  Manuf.  and  Patentee,  Burllngton.Vt. 

ilROUUV  VATIOVAIi  ItAVli- 

-E-®  NOTE*-  bought— four  (4)  per  cent  premium. 

Full  printeil  lists  furnished  free. 

DE  HAVEN  Si  BROTHER, 

No.  40  South  Third  Pt.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 

JOSEPH  GILI.OTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 

0?  THE  OLE  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303  404  170 


having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public,  in  respect  to’  said  imitations.  "  * 

GILLOTT’S. 


351* 

caution 
J2T  ASK  FOB 


"l^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent,  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.j  If.  Y. 


JOS.  CILLOTT  &  SONS, 

91  .Toll  it  Street,  New  York. 


Carpenters’  &  Builders’ 
Guide; 

BEING  A 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WORKMEN, 

ALSO 

A  Manual  of  Reference  for  Contractorj, 
Builders,  etc. 

By  P.  W.  PLUMMER. 

Fourth  Edition.  Four  Plates,  72  pp.  Price  Post-paid,  81. 

Treats  of  Building  Materials.  Problems  for  Drafting, 
Hand-Railing,  Tables  of  Timber-Measure,  Form  of  Builders’ 
Contract,  Glossary  of  Terms. 

HOYT,  FOGG  &  BREED,  Publishers,  Portland,  Me. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  New  York. 

DO  AISEA’TS  want  absolutely  the  best 
selling  books?  Send  for  circulars  of  Vent’s  Ux- 
abridged  Lllus.  Family  Bible.  Over  !  100  pages. 
10  by  12  in.,  260  pages  Bible  Aids.  etc.  Arabesque, 
$6.25;  Gilt  Edge,  1  clasp,  $8.25;  Full  Gilt,  2  clasps. 
$11.00.  ••  Belden  :  the  White  Chief,”  for  Win¬ 
ter  Evenings.  36th  1,000  ready.  "The  American  Farmer's 
Hokse-Book.”  The  Standard.  46th  1 ,000  ready.  Epizootic 
Treatments,  etc.  C.  F.  VENT,  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
VENT  &  GOODRICH,  Chicago. 

C^XTRAORDIVARY  Inducements 

S  i  and  Extraordinary  Success  of  the  agents  in  securing 
subscribers  to  Demorest’b  Monthly  Magazine.  $10  in 
value  to  each  subscriber,  and  splendid  terms  to  agents. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  838  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  most  popular  publication  ol  the  day. 
Splendid  chances  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the 
States.  Send  for  particulars.  „  „  , 

K.  V.  CURTIS,  838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agents  wanted  for  Great  Fires  of  History,  Chicago,  Boston, 
N.  York,  London,  etc.  Causes.  Systems  of  Extinguishing 
Fire.  Safes.  Fire-proof  Buildings,  Bank  Vanlls,  Insurance, 
etc.  Thrilling,  Humorous,  Pathetic.  Illustrated.  Going  Wee 
HoLCakes.  Address  Worthington,  Dustin  &  Co..  Hartford,  Ct. 

PER  WEEK  and  expenses  paid.  We 
want  a  reliable  agent  in  every  County  in 
the  U.  S.  Address  Hudson  It.  Wire  Co., 
130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 


$30 


AGENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &  CO..  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland.  Maine. 

WANTED,  AGENTS  to  sell  household  articles 
needed  by  every  one.  PLUMB  &  GO.,  Phils.,  Pa. 
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oo 

oo 

oo 


oo 

oo 

oo 

oo 


Your  Subscription 

iHas  Expired 

oo  4* 

oo  oo 

oo  oo 

°o  (unless  you  have  recently  renewed  it  for  00 

00  J  *  oo 

oo  1873,  or  chance  to  be  among  the  few  oo 
oo  oo 

oo  whose  time  runs  over  into  this  year,  of  °° 
oo  J  ’  oo 

£2  which  fact  you  will  be  cognizant,  without  oo 
oo  oo 

oo  any  personal  notice  from  the  Publishers). 


00 

00 


oo 

00 

oo 


PLEASE  RENEW 

AT  ONCE, 

For  the  following  Reasons : 


oo 

oo 

oo 

oo 

oo 


oo 

oo 


1st. — You  will  have  an  early  place  on 


oo  the  list  of  those  receiving  the  Splendid  oo 


oo 


oo 


££  Pictures,  which  are  sent  out  strictly  in 


oo 
oo 

oo  oo 

oo  the  order  the  names  have  been  received,  oo 
oo  oo 

oo  oo 


oo 


2d. — If  the  subscriptions  for  1873  oo 

oo  oo 

£o  are  sent  in  promptly  by  all  patrons,  °° 

oo  it  will  greatly  assist  the  Publishers  in  oo 

OO  Oo 

™  getting  the  names  carefully  and  system- 
So  atieally  upon  the  mail-hooks,  without  oo 

OO  oo 

22  calling  in  additional  inexperienced  clerks, 


OO 


oo  so  that  the  February  number  can  be  o0 

00  Oo 

mailed  promptly  to  all  subscribers.  °° 

OO  Oo 

OO  OO 

oo  3d. — It  will  take  no  more  time  to  at-  °o 
oo  00 

oo  tend  to  renewing  to-day,  than  will  be  22 

OO  Oo 

oo  required  next  week  or  next  month.  °o 


oo  4th, — The  American  Agriculturist  for  oo 


oo 


oo 


™  1873  (Vol.  XXXII)  will  in  many  respects  ££ 
oo  be  superior  to  any  previous  volume — in  oo 

oo  oo 

00  engravings,  in  useful  and  interesting 


00 

oo 


°°  subscriber.  See  next  column. 


oo  reading  matter,  etc. — for  all  classes,  oo 
00  oo 

oo  -  oo 

oo  #  #  .  °° 

00  5th. —  Please  invite  your  neighbors  to  oo 

™  join  you  in  taking  the  paper.  Tell  them  °° 
00  .  ,  .  oo 

oo  about  the  beautiful  picture  given  to  each  oo 

oo 
oo 

oo  oo 

oo  6th. — If  you  have  German  friends,  oo 
oo  oo 

22  or  neighbors,  or  workingmen,  please  let  °° 
oo  them  know  that  the  American  Agricxd-  oo 

OO  OO 

22  tunst  is  printed  in  German  also,  with  the  2° 

OO  .  oo 

oo  same  illustrations,  the  more  important  °o 
oo  oo 

22  reading  matter,  etc.,  besides  a  Special  °o 
oo  oo 

oo  German  Department  by  Hon.  Frederick  °o 
oo  r  j  oo 

22  Miinch,  of  Missouri,  and  that  the  German  oo 

oo  .  .  OO 

oo  edition  is  furnished  at  the  same  rates,  60 
00  00 
OO  I  .1..V.  ....  .U_  T," l!_v  .  J!i! 00 


single  and  club,  ns  the  English  edition.  So 
oo  oo 

OO  .  ,  00 

oo  7  th.—  NOW  is  the  best  time  to  renew  oo 

oo  oo 

22  your  subscription  for  1873.  So 

oo  „  .  .  . ‘  /,6o 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

9000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


Free. 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO 

Richly  worth  Ten  Dollars ;  A  Perfect 
Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B.  P.  Reinhart,  entitled 

66  Mischief  Brewing,” 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873, 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  ever)  Home. 

The  above  fine  gift  is  completed,  and  is 
being  supplied  as  fast  as  they  can  be  worked 
(about  5,000  a  week),  to  subscribers  in  the  order 
the  names  have  been  received  for  1873.  It  is  a 
beautiful  ornament  that  will  greatly  please 
everybody.  It  is  printed  in  16  colors,  which 
give  the  exact  shading  of  the  original  painting, 
so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  the 
copy  from  the  original.  The  last  printing 
gives  a  canvas  impression  so  perfectly  that  the 
Chromo  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  on  canvas. 

The  cost  of  putting  this  on  16  stones  has 
been  large,  but  this  being  done,  by  printing 
200,000  copies,  the  Publishers  are  able  to 
present  a  copy  to  every  subscriber  for  1873.  It  is 
a  perfect  Gem,  11  by  13  inches  inside  the  frame. 

The  Picture  will  be  given  to  every 
subscriber  for  1873  (new  or  old),  whether  com¬ 
ing  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for 
$5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at  $1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs 
of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  Subscribers  in 
Premium  Clubs  will  also  be  entitled  to  it.  Any 
and  every  subscriber  for  all  of  1873,  whenever 
received,  will  be  entitled  to  this  picture,  on  re¬ 
mitting  the  25  cents  to  pay  for  mounting,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  postage.  The  picture  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  Office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or 
if  mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by 
mail,  unmounted,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder’ s-board,  and 
Varnished ,  ready  for  use,  even  without  any  frame, 
or  for  putting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra — 
that  Is,  for  25  cents  it  will  be 
mounted,  Varnished,  Packed,  and 
sent  Post-paid  to  subscribers  for  1873  only. 

X.  B.— The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo 
will  be  delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted,  Free. 

••  <*  “  mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  office,  as  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to  mount  them  for 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  It  can  usually  t>e  done  elsewhere 


A.  Beautiful 

CHROMO, 

[Size  14  X  SO,  in  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1 873. 

The  Publishers  have  secured  a  very  large  and  most 
beautiful  Painting,  and  they  have  had  perfect  copies  pre¬ 
pared  from  it,  printed  1 8  times,  in  colors,  to  produce 
the  beautiful  coloring  and  shading  of  the  original.  A 
copy  is  nmv  within  easy  reach  of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  will  be  a  rich  treasure  in  every 
Household.  A  magnificent  New  American  Story  by 
Edward  Eggleston  has  already  commenced  ;  the  general 
editorial  care  will  remain  as  hitherto  ;  and  other  practical, 
skillful,  Instructive,  and  pleasing  writers  will  constantly 
aid  in  providing  in  Hearth  and  Home  a  feast  of 
good  things  which  will  make  it  a  most  welcome  visitor 
to  every  Hearthstone  and  in  every  Home. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  be  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  will  be  delivered 
in  the  order  in  which  thenames  have  been  received.  No 
charge  for  the  Chromo  when  taken  at  the  office,  un¬ 
mounted.  If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents 
must  be  Bent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished ,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— that  Is,  for  50  cents 
it  will  be  mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1873  only). — That  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 
Chromo  will  he  delivered 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  mounted . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  Unm  ounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 


A  large,  beautiful,  highly  illustrated,  and  very  valuable 
Journal— full  of  instructive  and  interesting  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  just  suited  to  the  wants  of  every  home. 

TERMS,  ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE: 

One  Copy  One  Year,  -  -  -  $3.00. 

Pour  Copies,  One  Year,  -  -  2.35  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  -  2.50  each. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent  to  British  America. 

Subscribe  Now. 

The  earlier  subscription 
money  is  sent  in,  the  sooner 
Chromos  will  be  received,  sis 
they  will  be  delivered  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  names. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  In  the  world,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year.  One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and 
Home  Weekly,  and  American  Agriculturist 
Monthly,  will  he  sent  one  year  for  $4.-82  cents  addi¬ 
tional  when  the  papers  oro  to  go  to  British  America. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


1873.] 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  T.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :’  $1.50 
cacli  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  conies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each-.  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
U2P"  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
HK.YK.TH  AND  HOME  :  $Sa  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 
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NOW 

IS  THE  TIME 

TO  MAKE 

AIOINTEY 


FOR 


Farmers,  Postmasters, 
©ardcners,  Merchants, 
Nurserymen,  Mechanics, 


OOO 
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00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


Lawyers, 
Students, 
Clerks, 
Conductors, 
For  ALL. 
one  can,  this  month 


06 


Physicians, 

Ministers, 

Teachers, 

Ladies, 

H  Children, 

00 

Any 

oo  especially,  with  very  little  time  and  oo 

oo  trouble,  collect  a  small  or  large  club  °° 

oo  of  subscribers,  for  either  American  oo 
00  00 
Agriculturist ,  or  Hearth  and  Home., 

oo  or  hoth.  and  receive  therefor  one  oo 
00  '  .  .  ■  „  00 
of'  the  very  excellent  articles  in  the  So 
00  •  •  •  00 
oo  Premium  List  given  in  the  adjoin-  oo 

SS  ing  Table.  (Descriptive  List 

oo  free.] . These  articles 

00  1 

SS  fully  worth  the  money  value  oo 

00  •  .  ,  .  ,  00 

oo  set  against  each,  which  is  the  regu-  °° 

SS  lar  price.  Everything  in  the  list  is  oo 


new,  useful,  and  first-rate. 


oo  as 
00 


They  are  all  just  as  good 
money.  The  assortment  is 
SS  so  large,  that  every  one  will  find 
oo  something  needed.  They  will  Sell 
oo  readily  at  their  full  value,  and  thus  oo 

oo  yield  one  a  large  cash  income.  °° 
00  00 
0°  Over  persons  have  °° 

oo  secured  oiiQor  more  of  them, ^md  they  oo 
oo  have  almost  universally  given  great  oo 
oo  satisfaction  to  those  receiving  them,  oo 
oo  In  making  up  premium  lists,  you  oo 
oo  can  promise  every  subscriber  a  oo 
oo  Meautifnl  Picture,  worth  oo 
oo  many  limes  the  suhscrip- 
™  tioii  price.  (See  page'  32.)  ™ 

oo  Amy  person  who  chooses  may  collect  a  oo 
So  small  or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  receive  oo 
So  the  premium.  It  is  only  necessary  to  oo 
SS  show  copies  of  the  papers,  explain  their  So 


sent  SS 

00 

are  °° 

00 


value,  promise  tlie  Cliromos, 
and  collect  and  forward  names. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  Stores, 
Shops,  Post-offices,  etc.,  and  by 
private  individuals.  By  Co.ope. 
ration.  Ministers,  Teachers, 
Churches,  Sunday  and  week-day 
Scholars,  have  obtained  Melo- 
deons,  Libraries,  Dictionaries, 
etc.,  also  Sewing  Machines,  etc., 
for  poor  widows  and  others. 
Many  Professional  men  have  made 
up  good  premium  lists  at  then- 
offices.  Clerics  in  Stores  and 
Post-offices  have  materially  in¬ 
creased  tueir  salaries  thus,  while 
individuals  in  all  classes  have  se¬ 
cured  good  things  for  themselves 
or  for  presents  to  others,  all 
without  the  use  of  working  hours * 
and.  at  mo  money  cost. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value;  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $585,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in. fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the.  small  number  of 
harnes  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  $4  a 'year. 

lTou,  Reader,  can  g-et 
a  Premium.  TRY  IX. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

N.B. 

Read  and  carefully 

Note  Hie  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 
different  Post-offices.  But.... (b)  Tell 
us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 

fill  up  your  list _ (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  arid  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards  and 
Circulars  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  hut  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly ....  (g-)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  hoth  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacli  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  fates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  83?"  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  will  be  scut  free  to  applicants. 

N.  B .—In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  (. English  or  Gerryan)  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the 
‘Id  and  4th  columns ,-  or  from  the  3 d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heartli  and  Home, 
for  tbe  Year  1873. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


(1)  (SS)  (3) 
American 
Agricul¬ 
turist 

only. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  — 

1—  Knives  and  Forks  (.Patterson  Bros.).  ..SI 5  00 

2—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$20  00 

3  —Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...  $5  50 

4—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. .  stl  25 

5—  Pocket  Knife  ( Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)...  $1  50 

6—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  . .  $2  00 

7 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  . .  $2  75 

8— Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..  $2  00 

9— Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (Miller  Bros.)  $3  50 

10—  Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Man’f’g  Co.)$12  00 

11—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.).  $8  00 

12  —Card  Receiver  (do.  do.).  $7  00 

13 — Hut-picks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.). $12  00 

14—  Half- Bozen  Napkin  Bings  (do.  do.).  $8  00 

15—  One  Bozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.).  $6  00 

16  —One  Bozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)  .$12  00 

17—  One  Bozen  Table  Forks  Mo.,  do.)  .$12  00 

18-  Child's  Cup  (do.  do.).  $2  75 

1H— Gold  Pen,  Sil. Case  (George  F.  Hau-kes.)  $3  25 

Gold  pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.).  $5  00 
21— Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.).  $6  00 
‘Id— Ladies’  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 

23 — Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $1  50 

24—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $3  00 

dd— ray  son's  Indelible  Ink . .  75 

26—  Voofe’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Manf’g  Co)  $1  00 

27—  Steam  Engine .  $1  00 

28  —Garden  Seeds&  Flower  Bulbstseleclion)  $2  "" 

29 — Sewing  Machine  (Grover  &  Baker) — $55  .. 

30—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $65  00 

31—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  <6  Gibbs)  —  $55  00 

32—  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine,  Improved .$12  00 

33—  Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine.. .  .$25  00 

34—  Washing  Machine  (Boty’s) . . . §15  00 

35—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $9  00 

36 — Melodeon,  4-o'ctave  (G.A  Prince  &  Co.'sSEf!  00 

37 — Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.)  $112  CO 

38—  Piano  .Splendid  1-oct.(SteinwayASons)$(,50  00 

3 9—  Silver  Watch  ( American  Watch  Co.). ..$40  00 

40—  Ladies’  Fine  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)..  $100  00 

41—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . . . $16  00 

AZ-Bouble-bbl.  Gun  (Cooper ,  Harris  &R.).§30  00 
43  —Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,5Gal:)  $3  75 
44— Hand  Cultivator  <6  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 
45  —American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

46—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.) . .$14  00 

47—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

48 — “Boy’s  Own  Boat”  (works  by  Steam)..  $2  50 

49—  Worcester's  Great  Lllustr’ed  Bictionary$  10  00 
50  —Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist  p  51  rr- 
"1 —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


5 Z—Any  Three  do. 

53—  Any  Four  do. 

54—  Any  Five  do. 

55—  Any  Six  do. 

56—  Any  Seven  do. 

57—  Any  Eight  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

58—  Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

59—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 
“9 —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


.11 —Any  Three  do.  do.  do.  ■  .  f 

62— Any  Four  do.  do.  do.  ) 

63  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do.  : 

64 —Any  Six  do.  do.  do.  ,  ; 

65  —Any  Seven  do.  do.  do,  i 

66—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  ao.  f 

67 — Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

— (Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate), 

68 — Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI.  .  ^$40  00 

69 — Farmer's  Boy’s  Library .  |a  00 

70—  Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library . $8  25 

71  —Farmer’s  Boy's  Library  . 811  25 

72—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $1j  75 

73—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library . .  —  ■  •  SS 

74—  Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  A  Borne  (Bound).  $4  00 

75 — Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  00 
—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 


$1  75 
$3  50 
“i  $5  25 
■  ^  $7  00 
a'l  $8  75 
3  rSIO  50 
0  .  $12  25 
s  $14  00 
13 

- $28  00 

^  $2  50 
S  $5  00 
§  $7  50 

g  $10  00 

§  $12  50 
B,  $15  00 
^  $17  50 
?  $20  00 
S  $22  50 


76—  A  81  9  Library  ( Your  Choice.) 

77—  A  <S15  Library  do. 

78—  A  820  Library  do. 

79—  A  825  Library  do. 

80—  A  830  Library  do. 

81 —  A  835  Library  do. 

82—  A  840  Library  do. 

83— 4  845  Library  do. 

84— 4  850  Library  do. 

85— 4  860  Library  do. 

86— 4  875  Library  do. 

§7 — A  8100  Library  do.  ...  .. 

8—4  Choice  of  Good  Books.  ( See  Bescription.) 
89— Breech-loading  Shot-gun  (Remington’s)$3.5  00 
90— Single-barrel  Shot-gun,  (do.)  $8  00 


-  $10  00 
bS|$15  00 
gg$20  00 
Jg$25  00 

5[£$30  00 
;§T$35  00 
go$40  00 
2,:~§45  00 
§£$50  00 

*  T$60  00 

~*$75  00 
100  00 


(4)  (5) 
Hearth 
and 
Home 

only. 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  or  at 
$1.50  $1. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  or  at 
$3.00  $2.50 

JVumber 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at 

$4.00 
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2 
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6 

22 

4 
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60 

240 

30 
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74 
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37 
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60 

240 

30 
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16 

52 

H 

28 

....  9 

38 

130 

20 

67 

....21 

22 

75 

11 

38 

...  13 

17 

54 

9 

29 

...19 

78 

295 

39 

148 

...43 

138 

400 

69 

200 

..  76 

625 

1630 

313 

815 

..344 

50 

165 

HO 

85 
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110 

350 

55 

175 

...61 

94 

80 

12 

40 

....14 

46 

150 

25 

75 
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9 
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13 
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5 
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24 

85 

12 
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SI 
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16 

53 
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38 
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19 

63 
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44 

144 

22 

72 

....25 

50 

162 

25 

81 

....28 

56 

177 

.  28 

89 

....31 

62 

192 

31 

96 

.  34 

68 

207 

34 

104 

....38 

80 

237 

40 

119 

....44 

100 

282 

50 

141 

...  55 

125 

360 

63 

180 

...  70 

38 

130 

20 

67 

....21 

16 

52 

8 

28 

....  9 

(6) 

IS  o  tli 

Papers 

together. 


jsp” Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  honing  any  article  in  our  Premium,  List.  The 
Premiums ,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  28,  SO  to  73,  and  76  to  88 
inclusive,  will  each  he  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  hy  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest,  the  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
.States  or  Territories. — (No.  27  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Description  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[January, 


Full  Descriptions 

of  our  Premiums  are  given  in  our  last  October  number, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  to  applicants.  We  have  room  in 
this  paper  only  for  the  following  Descriptive  Notes  : 

Nos.  1,2,  3. — American  Table  Cut- 
lery.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  oiler  really  good 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  24  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  80  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $16.00.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $20.00. ..  .For  33  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $22.00 _ For 

35  at  $1.50,  or  116  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  these 
Premiums,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These 

Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ 

The  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  are  made  by  The  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles. 

Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8. — Rocket  Knives. 

—Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls!— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham¬ 
bers  st.,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle. 
No.  6  is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl 
handle.  No.  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five 
blades  and  shell  handle.  No.  8  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  10.  Cake  Basket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  or  square,  nicely  chased— a  very  taking, 
useful,  and  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  arti¬ 
cles  that  follow,  is  made  by  the  Lueins  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  6  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
Jtustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
bf  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-look¬ 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  11.— Revolving-  Rutter-Cooler. 

•-This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  10. 

No.  12.— Card  Receiver.  —  This  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
from  the  Iiucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nos.  lO,  20,  21.-Gold  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  19  contains  the  best  No.. 4  Gold  Pen ;  and  No.  20  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  21  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  66  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

Nos.  23,  24.  —  Paragon  Patent 

Devolving  Pencil.—1 This  Is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  arc  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $8.00.  Same  makeras  No.  19. 


No.  25,-Payson’s  Imlelil»le  Ink, 
and  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 

— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  27. — Steam-Engine.  —  This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  boy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months;  he  exhibited  it  iumotiointo  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates,  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  34.— Doty’s  Improved  Clotlies 
Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-five  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  R.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortland*  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  35.— Universal  Clothes  Wring¬ 
er. — Avery  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  -wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Waslilng  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 
It.  c.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  st.,  N.  Y. 

No.  40,-Ladies’  Fine  Gold  Watch. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  39  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  47.  —  Criindall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  nnequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  ofbuildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  48.— D.  O.  R.  —  The  “Roy’s 
Own  Boat”— a  Real  Toy  Steamboat,  that 
will  propel  itself  on  the  water  for  over  half  an  hour. 
This  beautiful  toy  is  durably  made,  elegantly  finished, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  bath-tubs  in  winter  and  ponds 
and  streams  in  summer.  The  boat  is  18  inches  long,  and 
fitted  with  Ryder’s  Dollar  Steam-Engine  and  Dodge’s 
Propeller.  The  engine  has  a  perfect-working  safety- 
valve,  whereby  any  excess  of  steam  passes  off.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  toys  ever  produced. 
Printed  directions  for  management  accompany  each  boat. 

Nos.  70  to  87.— Good  Eitoraries.— 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  76  to  87  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist ,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 

unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  HESPSee  Table  List 
of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

No.  88. — General  Rook  Premium. 

—Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1 .20 ;  or 
60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  wUl  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press ,  prepaid  through ,  by  ns.  Sec  List  as  in  No.  76. 

No.  80.  —  Remington’5  Rreeclt- 

loadlng,  Single-Barrel  Shot-Gun.— This  gun 

has  the  best  quality  barrel,  32*in.  gauge.  No.  16,  weight 
6)4  H>s.,  using  “Draper’s”  patent  brass  shells,  which  can 


be  reloaded  over  and  over  again,  and  will  last  nearly  as 
long  as  the  gun.  Ordinary  gun-caps  and  wads  used  in 
loading.  Bieech  system  same  as  the  celebrated  Reming 
ton’s  military  and  sporting  guns.  This  Premium  includes 
gnn,  with  varnished  stock,  one  shell  and  loader.  Price 
of  cartridge  shells,  $3.00  per  dozen  extra.  These  gune 
are  manufactured  by  the  noted  firm  of  E.  Reming¬ 
ton  &  Sons,  Nos.  281  and  283  Broadway, 
New  York,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  and  who 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of  fire-arms. 


A.  GREAT  BOON. 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  months 
past,  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine,  which 
was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
March  and  April,  1872.  We  have  already  given  and  sold 


some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimonials  of 
satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 


We  now  offer  the  Beckwitli  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style.  The  improved  machine  is  japanned  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  gold;  eloth-plate  and  trimmings  are 
plated. 

Special  Points  to  Observe— (See  “  Directions  ”  on 
inside  of  cover  of  each  box.) 


1.  Tension-screw,  spring, 
and  discs.  See  “Di¬ 
rections  ”  No.  0. 

9.  Thumb-screw  that  fas¬ 
tens  the  needle.  Also 
to  set  needle  for  long 
or  short  stitch,  as  per 
“Directions”  No.  8. 
8.  Rubber  that  goes  on  to 
the  spindle,  but  must 
not  touch  the  spool. 
4.  Cloth-plate  with  slot 
it,  and  thumb-screw  to  fasten  liemmer  and  guide. 

5.  Presser-foot  arm,  to  which  is  attached  the  presser-foot 
with  braider.  Also  a  lever  for  raising  foot.  Within 
the  upright  portion  of  arm  is  a  spiral  spring  that 
holds  the  foot  firmly  to  the  cloth.  To  sew  on  braid, 
pass  the  end  of  braid  through  the  forward  opening  in 
presser-foot  so  it  can  reach  the  needle. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  onr  own 
friends,  and  ns  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can 
with  oil ,  thread ,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and. 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 


Tlie  New « Sewing  Machine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  $  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1873.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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READ  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Farm  -  Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  GROWING. 

BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PBESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  books  “  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,”  by  Francis  Brill ;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
firm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a  work  on  the 
cognate  subject*  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  has  had  large  experience,  and  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tests.— Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

"We  have  in  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man's 
experience  in  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  And  many  a  valuable  hint  and  di¬ 
rection  in  this  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener ;  and  he  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  he  talks  about  what 
he  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works.— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention.— American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  uieful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
—Church  Journal  (New  York). 

This  industry  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  the  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  will  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  has  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  he  has  gained . It  gives  the 

best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— in  short,  everything  required  to 
be  known,  plainly  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  Tudd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth.  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  them,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  are  being 
called  for  throughout  the  country.— jV.  Y.  Evening  Nail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  has 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results.—  The 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta¬ 
bles,  how  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter.— AT.  Y.  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 

Price,  Post-paid, . $1.00, 

GRANGE  JUDD  AND  ©OMPANY, 

245  B hoadway,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 
Published  by  ORANGE~JUDD  AND  COHPANY. 


THE  HORSE. 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  &  HORSEMANSHIP 


OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 


Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OP  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDICREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $8.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  ShooO 
ing.  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12tli  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun.  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  PoBt-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhcw  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  j  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  tlie  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  witli  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons ; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gnn,  Bod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the  Old 

WORLD,  as  Compared  with  tlie  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars.  By  Henry  William 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists ;  tlieir  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
By  Henp.y  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenbouses.Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  witli  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils, Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Gl  ass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  aud  for  Profit,  niustratad.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 
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CMARTEKE®  MX  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  Freedman's  Savings  and  Trust  Company, 

ASSETS  OVER  $4,000,000. 

A  NATIONAL  SAVINGS  MANIC.  ! 

No.  183  Bleeckee  Street,  New  "York. 
INTEREST  SIX  PER  CENT. 

Deposits  payable  ON  DEMAND  with  interest-due. 
Accounts  strictly  private  and  confidential. 

Interest  paid  by  check,  if  desired,  to  depositors  residing 
out  of  tlie  city. 

A  specialty  made  of  issuing  Compound  Interest  Certificates 
payable  ON  DEMAND. 

Especial  advantages  afforded  to  Executors,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  and  others  having  in  charge  trust  funds. 

The  following  persons  are  among  the 
TRUSTEES : 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gen.  B.  W.  Brice . .  .  . . Late  Chief  Paymaster,  U.S.A. 

E.  B.  French . Second  Auditor,  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Moses  Kelly  . .Cashier  National  Metropolitan  Bank. 

vyM.  A.  Richardson _ Ass’t  Sec’v  United  States  Treasury. 

L.  R.  Tuttle . Ass't  Treas.  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  City. 

William  C.  Bryant . The  Evening  Post. 

It.  R.  Graves . It.  It.  Graves  &  Co. 

Rev.  H.  li.  Garnet,  D.D . Pastor  Shiloh  Pres.  Church. 

Walter  T.  Hatch . . . W.  T.  Hatch  &  Son. 

Samuel  Holmes . Scoviil  Manufacturing  Company. 

Seth  B.  Hunt . Seth  B.  Hunt  &  Co. 

E.  A.  Lambert _ _ _  Pres.  Craftsmen’s  Life  Assurance  Co. 

E.  P.  Smith  . 1.  . . . 59  Reade  Street. 

Rev.  Geo.  Whipple . See.  Am.  Missionary  Association'. 

Boston. 

Hon.  William  Claflin . Ex-Gov.  of  Massachusetts. 

Bank  Hours— Daily  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  on  Monday 
and  Saturday  nights  from  5  to  8  p.m. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

J.  W.  ALYORD,  Pres.  SAM  L.  HARRIS,  Manager. 

John  J.  Zuille,  Cashier. 


diagrams  of  targets  made 

“  REMINGTON’S  ” 

BREECH-LOADING 

Sporting,  Hunting,  and  Target 

RIFLES  AND  SHOT  -  GUNS. 


For  Simplicity  of  Mechanism,  Ease  of  Manipulation, 
Quality  of  Workmanship  and  Material,  Accuracy  of  Range, 
and  Penetration, 

Without  Comparison. 

Also,  REVOLVING,  REPEATING,  DERINGElt,  and 
VEST-POCKET  PISTOLS,  and  RIFLE-CANES. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  Illustrated  Price-List.  Address 

E.  REIV81NCTOM  &  SONS, 

@81  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 
ARMORY,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Descriptive  Price-List  to 


PEAT  WESTERN 


PITTSBURGH  PA 

Double,  Single,  Muzzle,  and  Breech-Loading  Rifles,  Shot- 
Guns,  Revolvers,  Pistols,  etc.,  of  every  kind,  for  men  or 


boys,  at  very  low  prices.  Guns,  $i  to  i 


i  Pistols,  $1  to  $25. 


THE  FOEBESTEE  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

is  a  double-acting,  non-freezing 

FORCE  PUMP.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  metal,  is  simple 
in  construction,  very  durable, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  has  no  packings,  and  hence 
works  with  the  least  possible 
friction.  Will  work  in  wells  of 
any  depth,  and  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  for  general  use. 

DEALERS  SPECIAL¬ 
LY  INTERESTED. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 
FORRESTER  M»F»0  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


INVENTIONS 


OTS1 


You  ask  WHY  wo  can  sell  First 
Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for  $290  ? 
We  answer— It  costs  less  than 
j$300  to  make  any  $600  Piano 
,sold  tin  ough  Agents,  all  of  whom 
make  IOO  per  ct.  profit.  We 
have  np.  Agents,  hut  ship  direct  to 
v  «_r»  r^.  families  at  Factory  price,  and  war¬ 

rant  5  Years.  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in  which  we 
refer  to  over  500  Bankers,  Merchants,  &c.  (some  of 
whom  you  may  know),  itsing  bur  Pianos,  in  44  States'and 
Territories,  0.  s.  Piano  Co.,  865  Broadway,  N.Y. 

A  GREAT  OFFER!  TTflT.TTI  A  VS  T 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  New  York, 

dispose  of  100  PIANOS,  J [ELODEONS.and  OR¬ 
GANS,  of  three  .first-class  makers,  including  Waters',  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  ca.sli,  during  the  lloli- 
rta-ys.  New  7 -octaya  first-class  PIANOS,  modern  improve- 
,%en?;,for  S375  cash.  The  CONCERTO  PARfOR  OR- 
CANS  are  the  most  beautiful  in  style  and  perfect  in  tone 
ever  marie.  Price,  for  6  stops,  $185;  10  stops,  $225  and  $250. 
Others  for  $50  and  upwards  for  cash.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed. 


address  DODGE  &  SON 

WASHINGTON!,  D.  C. 


ds  SJb  EL  New,  full-size,  rosewood,  carved  legs,  7- 
&  <0J  a  octave,  over-strung  Pianos,  for  $275.  These 
"  instruments  are  elegant  in  tone  and  finish, 

and  arc  warranted  as  durable  as  any  $000  piano. 

&U  Aft  Superb  solid-walnut,  5-octave,  G-stop,  double- 
tfP  JL  Vi  IT .  reed,  beautifully  paneled  Organ,  only  $100. 
d*’V  ft  Elegant  solid-walnut,  5  octave  Organ,  paneled 
<J p  a  O*  case,  only  $75. 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO., 

547  Broadway,  and  S9  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

JpiIONiOCwBSi&.lPMV. — Latest,  easiest,  sim- 
plest,  and  best  system,  used  by  reporters  on  papers 
and  in  courts,  in  Haney’s  Phonographic  Hand-book,  spe¬ 
cially  for  ^/-instruction.  25  cts.  of  booksellers  or  by  mail. 
JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine — " . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  strity.are  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 
ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner , 
'giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving!  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Breck’s  Hew  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  Ne.v 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  JosEra  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  New  England 
Farmer,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp. 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  ai  d  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Thurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Svo,,  paper. 

Tobacco  Culture,  Full  Practical  Details. 25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil;  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  die 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  die  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Hlustrations.  Octavo,  4S  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology;  or  Chemistry  Apflifd  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture. By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In 
stilntoof  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

J5ea.Tztifu.lly  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producingeggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  book  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  Neio  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  whicli  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
tlie  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Pi'ess. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  i:i  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian,  i 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector.  , 

PRICE,  rOST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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'YOUTH'S' 


OMPANION 


A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 

YOUNG  PEOPLE^ 


AN  D  THE 


FAMILY; 


■'JpHE  COMPANION  aims  to  t>e  a  favorite  in  every  family 
—looked  for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible;  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 


Subscribe  at  Once  for  Street  &  Smith’s 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 


A  JOURNAL  OF 


USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE,  ROMANCE,  AMUSEMENT,  Etc, 

THE 

BEST  STORY  AND  SKETCH  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 


The  Most  Interesting  Stories  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY.  At  present  there  are  EIGHT  GREAT 
STORIES  running  through  its  colun.ns,  and  at  least  TWO  STORIES  ARE  BEGUN  EVERY  MONTH  New 
Subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commencement  of  a  New  Continued  Story,  no  matter  when  they  subscribe 
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SCRIBNEH’S  LUMBER  &  LOG  BOOK. 

New,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  this  valuable 
hook  just  published,  giving  correct  measurements  for 
scantling,  hoards,  plank,  saw-logs,  by  Doyle’s  rule.  Cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  staves,  and  heading 
bolts.  Capacity  of  cisterns,  wood  tables,  tables  of  wages, 
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ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban 


HOUSES. 

By  DANIEL  T.  ATWOOD, 

ARCHITECT. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  Engravings. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  one  that  can  well  be  read  by  every  man  about 
to  build  or  buy  a  place  of  residence,  as  the  author  has  much 
to  say— and  says  it  in  a  direct  and  simple  manner— on  all 
points  connected  with  a  matter  so  important,  and  which  so 
closely  concerns  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  all  persons. 
—Traveler  (Boston). 

The  part  of  the  volume  preceding  the  designs  contains 
useful  suggestions  on  selection  of  localities, modes  of  build¬ 
ing.  properties  of  timber,  painting,  etc.—  Country  Gentleman 
(Albany,  N.  Y.) 

It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  amply  illus¬ 
trated,  containing  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  liousc-building,  style,  cost,  location,  symmetry, 
and  modes  of  building.  It  is  especially  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  a  taste  for  pleasant  country  houses.—  The  Freeman 
(Montpelier,  Vt.) 

This  is  a  useful  and  valuable  work,  filled  with  suggestions 
ns  to  the  general  principles  of  house-building,  illustrated 
witli  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings.— Watchman 
and  Reflector  (Boston). 

There  is  much  in  the  book  to  recommend  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all ;  particularly  the  remarks  on  building  material, 
appropriateness,  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of 
paints  to  produce  harmonious  colors,  etc. — State  Republican 
(Lansing,  Mich.) 

A  splendid  volume,  illustrated  with  about  150  engravings. 
The  directions  and  statements  it  gives  arc  eminently  plain 
and  practical,  and  seem  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
something  more  than  houses  merely,  and  that  is  homes. — 
Rutland  Herald  (Vt.) 

An  admirable  work.  It  is  just  the  book  for  any  one  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  house  or  barn. — Farmers' 
Cabinet  (Amherst,  N.  H.) 

There  are  single  chapters  in  it  which  are  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  work  (ft. 50),  not  only  to  those  who  are  build¬ 
ing  anew  or  building  greater,  but  to  such  as  contemplate 
Improvements,  and,  unfortunately— owing  to  bad  jobs  at  the 
beginning,  or  decay’s  effacing  fingers— there  are  few  homes 
about  which  improvements  arc  not  needed.—  The  World 
(New  York). 

A  valuable  work,  gotten  up  in  the  best  style.  It  must  prove 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  all  who  wish  a  home  in  which 
beauty,  taste,  convenience,  and  economy  arc  combined.— 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

It  contains  some  practical  and  common-sense  advice  as  to 
the  selection  of  sites,  etc.,  which  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  by  every  one  who  is  seeking  where  to  locate  his  home, 
while  the  information  given  as  to  the  principles  and  details 
of  building  is  also  of  the  utmost  value  for  putting  one  in  a 
position  to  know  if  ho  is  having  his  work  well  done  and 
getting  his  money’s  worth.— Evening  Mail  (New  York). 

TRICE,  POST-PAID . $1 .50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  V.  Y. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  VILLAGE  BUILDING. 

BICTOSHELI/S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER  AND  SUPPLEMENT 


BOUND  IN  ONE  LARGE  HANDSOME  -VOL.,  77  PLATES.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $12.’ 


THE  VILLAGE  BTJILDER 


(Revised  Edition,  1872) 

SHOWS  ELEVATIONS  AND  FLAWS  FOR. 

Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store- 
Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exte¬ 
rior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
Approved  Forms  of  Contracts  and  Specifications. 

Containing  Fifty-seven  Plates,  Drawn  to  Scale,  giving  tiie  Style  and  Cost  op  Building  in 
Different  Sections  of  tiie  Country,  being  an  Original  Work,  Comprising  the 
Designs  of  16  Architects,  Representing  the  New  England,  Middle, 

Western,  and  South-Western  States. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $10. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  Showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for  Country 
and  Suburban  Residences  of  Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of 
Specifications  with  Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Cost. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $5. 

The  Two  Books  in  One  Volume,  as  above,  Post-paid,  for  $12. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 


MONEY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game, -Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadwav,  New  York. 


A  VEGETABLE  MANTJAY, 

PU2PAHED  WITn  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AM)  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  nor.  TICULTUU  1ST. 


In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 
“  II.  Ilot-bcds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 


V.  Cabbages. 

VI.  Egg-Plants. 

VII.  Lettuce. 


XIII.  Tomatoes. 

XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 


Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  - - -  -  -  - 


*1.50 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,'  Jr:, 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  re  Drained;  IIow  Drains  Act;  now  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Wile  It  Pat  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRA  GTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health, 
j  [ Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  ( El .)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWACE. 

Bt  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  .Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  fanner’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  fai'mer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  nn.amiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARRIS  ON  THU  PIG 


Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OF  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

To  say  that  this  work  on  the  pig  is  by  Joseph  Harris, 
that  genial  philosopher-farmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes  the  “  Walks  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm  ”  in  the 
Agriculturist ,  is  to  insure  for  his  hook  at  once  a  large 
circle  of  delighted  readers.  He  is  just  the  man  to  lay 
down  the  gospel  for  the  raising  of  pigs  or  any  other  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  If  all  breeders  and  farmers  would  follow 
Mr.  Harris’s  directions,  pork  would  he  a  very  different 
article  of  food  from  what  it  is  now,  and  could  he  eaten 
without  any  fears  of  the  trichina. 

[■ Springfield  Republican. 

The  author  discusses  the  pig— for  he  takes  exception 
to  the  word  hog  as  applied  to  the  domesticated  animal— 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  most  pork  and  lard  can 
he  produced  from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed.  He  gives 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
showing  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer. — [Prairie  Fai'mer  (Chicago). 

The  pig  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
that  a  farmer  can  raise,  and  it  is  the  laudable  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  tell  farmers  how  to  treat  their  pigs  so  as  to 
get  the  most  profit  from  them,  and  what  kind  of  pigs  are 
host.— [Daily  Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

It  treats  of  breeding,  rearing,  managing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  swine ;  and  what  Mr.  Harris  don’t  know  on  these 
topics,  is  hardly  worth  knowing  at  all.  The  hook  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  stock-raising. 

[Lowell  (Mass.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  author  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  gathered  the 
results  of  many  experiments  besides  his  own.  The  book 
is  amply  illustrated. 

[Republican  Statesman  (Concord,  N.  n.). 

Almost  everything  a  farmer  wants  to  know  about  the 
breeding,  keeping,  and  fattening  of  pigs,  is  here  put 
down  in  plain,  common  sense,  and  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  writer’s  own  management.— [Maine  Farmer. 

This  is  an  interesting,  valuable,  and  a  much-needed 
treatise  on  an  important  department  of  rural  economy. 
It  contains  about  5G  illustrations  of  pigs,  piggeries, 
troughs,  etc.  We  are  heartily  glad  our  old  friend  Harris 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  useful  Manual  on  the  Pig- 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  comprising  what  farmers 
need  know  respecting  this  department  of  husbandry. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

This  little  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  in  abundance,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
possess. — [Weekly  Mail  (St.  Louis). 

Here  is  a  hook  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  own  large  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  breeding,  and,  as  might  reasonably  he  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  from  his  pen  the  best  hook  on  the  Pig 
ever  written.— [Western  Stock  Journal. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHINERY, 

AND  THIS 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF  THK 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  Fl&RCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  »8T  Illustration*. 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  An  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State- 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  narpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  cf  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefnlly  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now- 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  arc  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cookiDg  and  as 
power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  discussed 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer’s  son  should  carefully  study  this- 
book,  and  he  will  be  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth, 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  hook.  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  rc-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The  six  pages  on  road-making  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  hook  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Vermont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  Agriculture _ This  volume  i3  admirably  cal¬ 

culated  to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  lie  need3 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.  Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  is  one  cf  great  value,  and  should  he  in 
every  Farmer’s  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas’  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  the  whole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  author  step  by  step,  from,  the  inertia  of  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon  which  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas’  previous 
works  need  not  to  he  told  that  it  is  written  i:i  a  clear,, 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific,, 
the  language  is  so  free  from  all  unecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  tho  same  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec¬ 
dotes,  experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con: 
tinued  attention  of  the  reader.  Galesburg  Free  press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char, 
acter,  and  the  application  cf  tho  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  cf  very 
great  value.  There  is  net  a;i  agricultural  writer  that 
could  bo  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  cr 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 
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Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock.Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
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BARRY’S 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  hook  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil.— Scientific  American. 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  he  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  he  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err ;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
dilferent  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  he  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  witli  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price,  of  the  book. — Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.— Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Springfield  Republican. 

Tills  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most,  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 
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A  Valuable  Home  Library. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  oh  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home , 
for  the  years  1S69,  ’“0,  ’71,  and  ’72.  These  volumes  arc 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00;  if  sent  by  express, 
tlie  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S ‘l  per  line. 
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Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 
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Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 
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Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion _ 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

8^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
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H  A  V  E  YOXJ  HEAD  THE  GREAT 

AMERICAN  STORY? 

The  End  of  the  World. 

Y  LOVE  story. 

By  E L>  W  ART)  ECGGrEESTOZST,  Author  of  “The  Hoosier  /School-Master,"  etc. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  THIRTY-TWO  ENGRAVINGS. 


THE  NEW  SINGING-MASTER. 

“  He  sings  like  an  owling'ale !  ” 

Jonas  Harrison  was  leaning  against  the  well- 
curb  talking  to  Cynthy  Ann.  He’d  been  down 
to  the  store  at  Brayville,  he  said,  a  listenin’  to 
’em  discuss  Millerism,  and  seed  a  new  singing- 
master  there. 

“  Could  he  sing  good?  ”  Cynthy  asked,  rather 
to  prolong  the  talk  than  to  get  information. 

“  Sings  like  an  owlingale,  I  reckon.  He’s 
got  more  seals  to  his  ministry  a-hanging  onto 
his  watch-chain  than  I  ever  seed.  Got  a  mus- 
i  ache  onto  the  top  story  of  his  mouth,  some- 
tilin’ like  a  tuft  of  grass  on  the  roof  of  a  ole 
shed  kitchen.  Peart?  He’s  the  peartest-lookin’ 
chap  £  ever  seed.  But  he  a’n’t  no  singin’-mas- 
ter  —  not  ef  I’m  any  jedge  of  turnips.  He 
warn’t  burn  to  sarve  his  day  and  generation 
with  a  tunin’-fork.  I  think  lie’s  a  goin’  to 
reckon-water  a  little  in  these  parts,  and  that 
lie’s  only  a-playin’  singin’-master.  He  kin  play 
more  fiddles’n  one,  you  bet  a  boss!  Says  he 
come  up  here  fer  his  wholesome,  and  I  guess 
lie  did.  Think  ef  he’d  a-staid  where  he  was, 
he  mout  a-suffered  a  leetle  from  confinement 
to  his  room,  and  that  room  p’raps  not  more 
nor  five  foot  by  nine,  and  ruther  dim-lighted 
and  poor-provisioned,  an’  not  much  chance 
fer  takiu’  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  1" 

”  Don’t  be  oncharitable,  J onas,  don’t.  We’re 
all  mis’able  sinners,  T  s’pose ;  and  you  know 
charity  don't  think  no  evil.  The  man  may  be 
all  right,  ef  he  does  wear  hair  on  his  lip. 

Charity  kivers  lots  a  sins.” 

"Ya-as,  but  charity  don’t  kiver  no  wolves 
with  wool.  An’  ef  he  a’n’t  a  woolly  wolf 
they’s  no  snakes  in  Jarsey,  as  little  Hidin’  Hood 
said  when  her  granny  tried  to  bite  her  head 
off.  I’m  dead  sot  in  favor  of  charity,  and  mean 
to  gin  her  my  vote  at  every  election,  but  I  a’n’t  a-goin’ 
to  have  her  put  a  blind-bridle  on  to  me.  And  when  a  man 
comes  to  Clark  township  a-wearing  straps  to  his  breecli- 
aloons  to  keep  liisself  from  leaving  terry-firmy  altogether, 
and  a-weightin’  liisself  down  with  pewter  watch-seals, 
gold-washed,  and  a  cultivating  a  crap  of  red-top  hay  onto 
his  upper  lip,  and  a-lettin’  on  to  be  a  singin’-master,  I  sus¬ 
picions  him.  They’s  too  much  in  the  git-up  fer  the  come- 
out.  Well,  here’s  yer  health,  Cynthy !  ” 

And  having  made  this  oracular  speech,  and  quaffed  the 
hard  limestone  water,  Jonas  hung  the  clean  white  gourd 
from  which  he  had  been  drinking,  in  its  place  against  the 
well-curb,  and  started  back  to  the  field,  while  Cynthy  Ann 


” Don't  be  oncharitable,  Jonas." 

carried  her  bucket  of  water  into  the  kitchen,  blaming  her¬ 
self  for  standing  so  long  talking  to  Jonas.— From  “  The 
End  of  the  World." 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Dr.  Eggleston,  in  striking  out  into  the  uncouth  wilder¬ 
ness  of  early  Hoosierdoin  ”  for  the  materials  of  his 
tales,  lias  entered  into  an  emphatically  new  iiefil,  and  by 
the  production  of  but  two  books  has  achieved  for  himself 
indisputable  immortality.— Dayton  Religious  Telescope. 

Mr.  Eggleston  has  opened  a  new  mine  in  American 
fictitious  literature,  as  distinct  as  Cooper  did  in  the 
Indian  romances,  and  he  has  so  far  shown  great  skill  in 
working  it.  "The  Hoosier  School-Master”  was  a 
decided  success,  and  this  new  tale  is  quite  its  equal. — 
Central  Christian.  Advocate. 


Dr.  Eggleston’s  new  story  is  the  best  he 
has  written.  “  The  Hoosier  School  Master” 
was  good,  but  The  End  of  the  World  shows 
a  better  plot,  better  character-drawing,  and 
more  firm  and  consistent  treatment  through¬ 
out . The  book  is  exceedingly  whole¬ 

some.  The  sentiment  throughout  is  pure. 
It  contains  not  one  morbid  or  cynical  page. 
It  exhibits  the  passion  of  love  under  its 
healthiest  manifestation,  and  treats  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes  in  a  perfectly  normal  way. 
....  When  a  book  like  this— so  full  of 
nature  and  reality,  so  cheerful  and  yet  so 
reverent,  so  free  from  mawkish  sentiment 
and  poisonous  theories— starts  out  with  a 
first  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  it  is  a 
good  sign  for  our  popular  literature.  It  is 
one  of  the  hooks  that  the  people  will  he  sure 
to  read,  and  they  will  find  in  it  a  perfectly 
innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment.  —  The 
Independent. 

It  is  a  tale  of  life  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and. 
called  “a  love  story,”  is  much  more.  The 
old  alluring  theme  is  handled  with  skill,  and 
with  a  genuineness  as  far  as  may  he  from 
affected  sentimentality,  and  one’s  interest  is 
well  wrought  up  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
simple-minded  and  honest  German,  August, 
and  the  crafty  scoundrel  and  blackleg,  Hum¬ 
phreys.  Yet  it  is  as  a  chapter  of  virtual 
history  that  the  hook  is  chiefly  notable.  The 
plot  hinges  upon  the  prediction  of  the  end 
of  tile  world,  which,  according  to  the  Miller- 
ites,  was  to  he  fulfilled  on  the  night  of  August, 
11th,  1S43.  The  scenes  of  that  memorable 
night  are  depicted  with  great  humor  and 

vigor . But  the  fascination  of  the  hook 

is  in  its  characterization  of  odd  people : 
•Tonas,  shrewd  and  irrepressible,  with  a  fund 
of  humor  at  command  and  a  ready  tongue 
to  give  it  vent;  Cynthy  Ann,  meekly  reli¬ 
gious,  and  always  on  tip-toe  against  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  scold,  who  coerces 
her  family  with  threats  of  heart-disease  ; 
the  Backwoods  Philosopher,  who  shuts  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  castle  and  utters  wisdom  at  the 
despicable  world ;  the  Steam-Doctor,  whose 
special  form  of  quackery  is  very  amusing  ; 
the  Mud-Clerk,  the  Millerite  Preacher,  and 
the  Village  Loafers.  These  people  live  and 
move,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  criticising 
the  creations  of  the  artist,  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
unto  himself. — Mew  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  book  is  handsome  in  its  make-up,  being  printed 
oil  thick  paper,  and  embellished  with  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  engravings,  all  in  excellent  style,  the  designs  of 

Frank  Beard .  It  is  a  story  of  Western  life,  not 

encounters  with  Indians  and  adventures  with  varmints, 
hut  of  that  Western  life  that  is  so  much  a  larger  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  Eastern  life  as  to  seem  at  times  as  only  a 
travesty  or  exaggeration  of  our  prim  New  England  style. 
—Hartford  Evening  Post. 

The  many  delighted  readers  of  ”  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master”  will  find  new  pleasure  in  this  last  and,  i / 
possible,  more  fascinating  work  .—Washington  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
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DAILY,  $10  A  YEAR;  WEEKLY,  $2;  SEMI- WEEKLY,  $3. 


THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE, 

THE  BEST  AND  THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  FOR 

FARMERS  AND  FAMILIES, 


Devotes  a  large  share  of  its  columns  to  Agriculture,  employing  the  ablest  and  most  successful  cultivators  to  set  fortli  wliat 
they  know  of  farming  in  brief,  clear  essays,  elucidating  and  commending  Agriculture  as  the  first  and  most  important  of 
progressive  arts  based  on  natural  Science. 

No  other  periodical  has  done  more  to  imbue  our  farmers  with  the  truth  that  the  best  instructed  cultivator  of  the  earth 
is  far  superior  in  efficiency  to  the  strongest  or  even  the  most  diligent. 

“Home  Interests”  arc  discussed  each  week  by  a  lady  specially  qualified  to  instruct  and  charm  her  own  sex  and  the 
younger  portion  of  the  other.  No  column  is  more  eagerly  sought  or  perused  with  greater  average  profit  than  hers.  The 
News  of  the  Day  is  condensed,  while  given  sufficiently  in  detail  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  average  reader. 

In  short.  The  AVkekly  Tribune  commends  itself  to  Millions  by  ministering  to  their  intellectual  wants  more  fully  than 
they  are  met  by  any  other  journal,  while  its  regular  reports  of  the  Cattle,  Country  Produce,  and  other  Markets,  will  of 
themselves  save  the  farmer  who  regularly  notes  them  far  more  than  his  journal’s  price. 

For  the  family  circle  of  the  educated  farmer  or  artisan.  The  Weekly  Tribune  has  no  superior,  as  is  proved  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who,  having  read  it  from  childhood,  still  cherish  and  enjoy  it  in  the  down-hill  of  life. 
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THE  TRIBUNE, 

New  York. 


We  are  selling  at  par  and  interest,  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  careful  investors,  the  First  Mortgage 
Seven-Thirty  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
ample  Land  security  on  which  these  Bonds  rest,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  guarantee  of  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  Road,  its  equipments,  and  earnings.  The 
Lauds  of  the  Company  thus  far  sold  have  realized 
$5.66  per  acre.  The  grant  averages  about  23.000 
acres  per  mile  of  road. 

JAY  COOKE  A  CO. 


ORIENT  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Entirely  of  metal,  are  the  only 
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Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. .  2  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Animal.  ’67  to  ’71, each,  pa., 50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to’71,each,pn.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier . 30 

American  Rose  Culturist . 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.. .  1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. . .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Boimner’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Bonssinganlt's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brack’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . . .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland's  Country  Life . .  5  00 

Copley’s  Dlain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

CrofPs  Model  Suburban  Architecture .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Danvin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  aVolumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Spoilsman's  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  . . .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits,  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  10  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo,2vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s _  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 


Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist, .  .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist . ....; .  20 

niton’s  Peach  Culture . .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes... . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  .Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod.  and  Saddle .  100 

Harnev’s  Barns.  Out-bulldings,  and  Fences  .  10  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  c.lo.  $4 ;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig _ : .  150 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30e _ cloth.  60 


Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson’s  Mow  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture... . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Molir  on  the  Grane-Vine . 

Monckton’s  National  Builder . 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Y’oung  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons... . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . 

Perclieron  Horse . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper.. 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry — . 

Randall's  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  oil  the  Dog . paper,  SOo _ cloth _ 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  . .  .paper,  40c - bound.. 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book . 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book... . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . . 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  . 

W allace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 . 

Warder's  American  Pomology . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

WeklemnaniVs  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors — 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . 

White's  Cranberry  Culture . 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South . 

Wood  ward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses.. . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 

Youiitt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . 

Yor.att  on  the  Hog . . 

Youatt  oil  Sheep . 
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O.  J.  «&  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . . . ....$10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

«  “  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement,  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 


Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . 

Bements  Poulterer’s  Companion .  . 

Bridgeman  s  Toung  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly) _ 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (It.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  . 

Cider-Maker’s'  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . . . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) _ 

Farming  for  Boys .  . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint's  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol, 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator. . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  liis  Diseases  .  . 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Loth's  Stair  Builder . 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers. . . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd  — . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  or  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn’s  Money  ill  the  Garden . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound, 6  vols.,  each... 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . . .  • 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  tlie  Grape . 

Tegetineier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . •  •• —  . . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition, 8vo . 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide .  . . 

Tucker’s  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . 

V mix’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . .  . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youmans's  Household  Science . 
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Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle. . $  2  30 

Allen’s  (L.  F.>  Rural  Architecture .  '  1  50 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  10 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F j  New  American  Farm  Book. .  2  30 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  t  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. ’67  to  ’71. each.  pa.,50c. ;  cio.  73 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual.  '07  to '7l, each, pa „  50c.;  do.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist . . «s.  :;o 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  73 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  I  30 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  ::0 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures . . .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers. .  t  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . . .  I  00 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory...  . , .  150 
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Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . 

Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c - c.loih 

Hop  Culture . . . 

Hunter  and  Trapper 


l 

Chemistry .  I 

1 


Mv  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . . 

Onion  Culture . . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c - cloth. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons... . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . 

Percheron  Horse . . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper. 

guinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

andall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  Silo. . .  .cloth. . . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12 
Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c.... bound.. 

Scltenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack's  Trout  Culture . . 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book . . . . . 

The  Dog  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery... . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . . . .  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  .Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  VolM . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens. . . . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

WarinJ’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors....  15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  S 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  f 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1 


Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  -  2 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide .  ir> 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Copley’s  p!ain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  .  .  175 

Croft’s  Model  Suburban  Architecture . .  5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  11.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor. .  150 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor- .  150 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  . .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ol  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant, . . .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  N ew  Ed.  Oct,,  1 122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  .......... _  75 

fggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . .  f  25 

ggles  ton’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School House  Architecture .  10  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture. . . . . . .  50 

Frank  Forester’s'  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  H  vo.  100  eng’s  ....  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Voting  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Hoi’seaud  Horsemanship.  8vo,  2  vols..  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . .  .  .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cult uriet . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . .  . . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . . . . . .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . . .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes.. .  . ...  ..paper;  .  SO 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . . . .  75  j 

Gun.  Rod,  and  Saddle .  . . . .  1 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences. . .  10' 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  cok-plts  ij 
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Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  .  2 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Clumistry  — 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  C 
Leuehar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture . .  l 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot....... . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

Monckton's  National  Builder .  12 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend .  1 


Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses.. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  ......  . .  . .  ; 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . .  J 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  J 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlic  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller... . . . . . . 00 

Architecture ;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder... .  Hi  00 

“  Supplement,  to  Village  Builder......... .  00 

*>  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . ........ .  ,  Ft 

Baijey’s  Our  l)wn  Rlrds  of  the  l  mted  States .  1  n0 


Bement  s  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  $2 

liridgemans  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2 

Burr’s  Vegetables  o!  America . .  5 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly) . 

carpenter  and  Joiner.  (K.  Riddell.). .  . .  10 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.).. . . .  1 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . . . . .  1 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences . . . .  S 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  . . . .  5 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.)... .  2 

Farming  for  Bovs . 1 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . .  S 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  I 

Flint  (Charles  L.t  on  Grasses .  2 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  V 

Grav’s  How  Plants  Grow .  . . .  1 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2 

Hafiizthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  .  2 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  1 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1 

Jennings  oil  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1 

Jennings  on  (lie  Horse  and  liis  Diseases .  1 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening . .  2 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2 

Loth's  Stall- Builder .  10 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  “  do .  1 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) .  5 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  8 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd.  .  I 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book .  2 

Mv  Farm  of  Edgewood . 1 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  or  Insects .  6 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  I 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . . .  I 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  ...  1 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  3 

Rand’s  Flo  wers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound.  6  vols.,  each .  I 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  .  7 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1 

Rural  Studies . 1 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9 


Ten  Acres  Enough . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Alii,  edition,  Svo.. 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Citltnrist . — 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

'1'ucker’s  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youmans’s  Household  Science . 
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Gardening  for  Profit.. 

A  Guide  to  tlir  Successful  Cultivation  «v 
the.  Market  ancl  Family  Garden. 

By  PETEK  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Priee,  Post-paid,  $1.50, 

The  success  of  this  book  has  probably  not  been  equaled 
by  that  of  any  horticultural  work  of  the  present  day.  Its 
popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  tells  just  wliat  people 
wish  to  know— the  wayin  which  the  author  made  money  by 
gardening— and  puts  in  a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  success.  The  writer  was  not  afraid  to  have  people 
know  that  lie  cultivated  his  land  for  profit,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  was  quite  willing  that  all  should  know  and  practice, 
if  they  chose,  the  very  processes  which  he  had  found  most 
conducive  to  the  desired  end.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  said 
or  this  hook:  “There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and 
rapid  reproduction  recorded  therein  which  might  welt 
shame  the  dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Ivaloolah 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  lias  made  himselt 
rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how 
they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  ho  did,  and  without  wandering 
to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either."  And  tens  of  thou 
sands  who  have  read  and  profited  by  the  work  could  give 
similar  testimony.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough 
and  the  best  hook  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  come  from  ths. 
hand  of  an  American  author. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO..  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Practical  Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Propagation  anil 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  I  ’  K'r  i’Vli  U JEN”!  IP.IJMOTN  . 

Author  ot  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  props 
nation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  an.: 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept,  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air.  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade- 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the'  same  radical  common- 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “Gardening  tor  Profit.”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  ot 
floriculture. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway.  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY,  1878. 


This  is  the  last  month  of  winter.  Spring  will 
soon  be  here,  and  it  is  well  to  think  about  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  its  labors.  Wo  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
our  winter’s  work  will  soon  be  ended.  We,  at  the 
North  at  least,  shall  be  obliged  to  feed  our  stock 
for  at  least  three  months  longer.  There  will  also 
be  many  days  and  weeks  in  which  nothing  can  be 
done  except  what  we  call  winter’s  work.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  spring  is  approaching.  The 
fact  is  that  the  seasons  run  into  or  overlap  each 
other,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  be  fully  prepared 
at  any  time  to  do  spring  work  in  winter  and  winter 
work  in  spring.  We  know  not  when  one  ends  and 
the  other  commences.  It  is  this  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  season  that  forms  one  of  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  farm  work.  Some  people  tell  us 
that  farm  life  is  made  up  of  a  dull  round  of  mono¬ 
tonous  duties.  They  know  nothing  about  it.  Our 
labors  are  not  half  so  monotonous  as  those  of  the 
factory,  the  shop,  the  store,  or  the  office.  There 
are  certain  things  that  must  be  done  every  day,  but 
is  not  this  true  of  all  occupations  ?  The  philosopher 
who  figured  up  how  many  times  he  would  have  to 
dress  and  undress  himself  if  lie  lived  to  be  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten,  and  was  so  overwhelmed  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  do  such  au  enormous  task 
that  lie  committed  suicide,  was  a  philosopher  only 
iu  name.  We  have  heard  a  farmer  complain  of 
how  many  times  he  had  to  carry  a  pailful  of  feed 
to  his  pig.  He  said  lie  did  not  think  it  paid.  We 
have  not  much  sympathy  with  the  men  who  are 
forever  asking,  “Does  forming  pay?”  or  “Does 
life  pay?”  Such  men  will  find  little  pleasure  or 
profit  in  any  occupation.  Farm  life  is  dull  only  to 
the  dullard.  Tlic  fault  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the 
work.  We  find  that  the  duties  and  labors  of  modern 
agriculture  require,  the  exercise  of  all  the  talents 
that  we  possess — and  more,  too.  Lonely  form  life 
may  be— though  we  do  uot  find  it  so— dull  and 
monotonous  it  never  need  be.  If  you  find  it  so, 
wake  up,  stir  yourself,  think,  study,  work.  What¬ 
ever  your  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might. 
Wc  never  knew  a  day  ou  a  farm  when  there  was 
not  something  to  do.  We  have  rarely  known  a 
night  set  in  when  there  was  not  something  left 


undone  that  ought  to  be  done.  Again  we  say,  Wake 
up,  arouse  your  faculties,  see  how  quick  and  how 
well  you  can  do  your  this  or  that  particular  work, 
and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force.  Then, 
when  it  is  done,  go  at  something  else.  Try  and  get 
the  work  done — everything — and  then,  when  you 
can  not  think  of  another  single  thing  that  ought  to 
be  done,  take  a  good  rest,  enjoy'  yourself,  visit  your 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  have  a  good  time  gene¬ 
rally.  One  who  does  thus  will  never  find  farm  life 
dull. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  more  energy  than  your 
present  forming  operations  call  into  exercise,  en¬ 
large  them.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  necessarily, 
that  you  had  better  get  a  larger  farm.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  wise.  But  there  are  many  other  ways 
of  increasing  the  demand  on  your  time,  thought, 
and  energy,  such  as  adopting  a  higher  system  of 
farming,  raising  thorough-bred  stock  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes ;  or  you  may  go  more  exten¬ 
sively  into  fruit  culture,  seed-growing,  or  market¬ 
gardening.  Iu  this  country  there  is  no  lack  of 
profitable  work  for  any  man  capable  of  doing  it. 
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We  have  said  there  is  no  lack  of  profitable  work 
for  any  man  capable  of  doing  it.  But  there  are 
different  degrees  of  capacity.  We  have  to  compete 
with  each  other,  and  the  man  that  can  accomplish 
a  given  amount  of  work  at  the  least  cost  makes  the 
most  money. 

Farmers  must  Study  Economy. — We  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  they  must  live  cheaply.  Farmers  are 
not  often  extravagant  in  their  style  of  dress  and 
manner  of  living.  It  is  the  very  best  of  economy 
to  dress  warm,  and  comfortable,  and  appropriately 
to  the  work.  It  is  good  economy  to  make  the 
house  as  pleasant  as  possible.  It  is  good  economy 
to  eat  well,  sleep  well,  and  work  hard. 

Working  Hard  is  not  always  working  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  man  may  work  very  hard  chopping 
wood  with  a  dull  axe,  or  pumping  water  with  a 
pump  that  “  sucks  air,”  but  he  is  not  working  with 
economy.  A  man  gets  pay,  or  ought  to  get  it,  uot 
for  “working,”  but  for  what  lie  accomplishes.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  former  as  of  his  hired  men,  though 
we  do  not  feel  its  force  so  fully  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  We  do  not  like  to  pay  a  man  for 
carrying  one  pail  of  water  when  he  might  just  as 
well  carry  two,  or  for  plowing  or  harrowing  with 
one  horse  when  he  might  just  as  well  drive  three. 
But  formers  themselves  often  do  things  equally 
wasteful  of  time  and  labor.  Do  we  never  take  a 
load  to  the  city  and  come  back  empty,  and  then  go 
empty  to  the  city  to  bring  back  a  load,  and  thus 
lose  half  our  own  time  and  that  of  the  team,  and 
pay  double  toll  into  the  bargain  ? 

True  Scientific  Farming  consists  largely  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  common-sense.  No  amount  of  mere  , 
knowledge  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  system, 
order,  judicious  planning,  and  economical  work. 

Live-Stock. — Much  of  the  success  of  a  former  de¬ 
pends  on  the  proper  and  economical  management 
of  his  live-stock.  We  should  never  forget  that  it  ! 
is  live  stock.  We  can  paint  an  implement  and 
stow  it  away  until  required,  but  our  animals  must 
have  food  to  eat  every  day.  They  must  have  food 
enough  to  keep  them  warm  aud  sustain  the  vital 
functions.  If  you  do  not  give  them  enough  they 
must  live  ou  their  own  flit  and  flesh. 

Turning  Animals  to  a  Straw-Stack,  and  letting 
them  help  themselves,  seems  au  economical  way 
of  wintering  stock,  but  it  is  fearfully  extravagant. 

Wc  do  not  mean  merely  that  they  waste  the  straw, 
but  it  is  compelling  them  to  eat  their  own  bodies 
— it  is  feeding  them  on  beef,  mutton,  butter,  ami 
fat !  Can  you  afford  to  do  so  ? 

Horses. — With  us,  timothy  hay  sells  for  as  much 
per  ton  as  we  can  buy  corn-meal  for.  Iu  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  where  a  farmer  has  plenty’  of  good 
bright  oat  or  wheat  straw,  it  is  poor  economy  to 
feed  timothy  hay  to  farm  horses.  Cut  up  the  straw 
into  chaff.  A  bushel  of  it  will  weigh  about  8  lbs. 

If  the  horses  are  not  workiug,  mix  tw'o  quarts  of 
corn-meal  with  a  bushel  of  the  chaff,  aud  let  them  I 
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Early  Lambs  for  the  Butcher  should  be  kept  warm 
and  dry,  and  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Give  them  all  the  sliced  roots,  bran,  and  oats,  or 
oil-cake,  or  corn-meal  that  they  will  eat,  in  a  little 
trough  separate  from  the  ewes.  Give  the  ewes 
plenty  of  bran,  clover  hay,  and  sliced  roots,  and 
keep  them  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable.  And  do 
not  forget  that  they  need  a  constant  supply  of 
water.  This  is  true  of  all  animals,  but  it  is  more 
especially  true  of  those  that  are  giving  milk. 

Swine.— Let  pigs  of  all  ages  have  access  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ashes,  salt,  and  sulphur.  Keep  the  pens 
and  troughs  clean.  Let  them  have  a  dry,  warm, 
well-ventilated  place  to  sleep  in.  Do  not  put  too 
many  in  a  pen.  Keep  the  younger  and  weaker 
separate  from  the  older  and  stronger.  Feed  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  the  pigs  are  designed  for. 

Fattening  Pigs  should  be  fed  all  the  corn  or  other 
grain  they  will  eat. 

Breeding  Sows  should  be  kept  in  a  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion.  Vigorous  health  is  the  main  point.  Aim  to 
let  them  have  all  the  food  they  can  eat,  but  let  it 
not  be  too  rich,  and  make  them  work  for  it;  i.  e., 
make  them  take  as  much  exercise  as  possible. 

Last  Spring  Pigs  designed  to  be  summered  over 
and  fattened  next  fall,  should  be  kept  growing 
rapidly.  They  make  good  scavengers,  picking  up 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  are  not  fed  as  liberally  as  would  be 
profitable.  Well- wintered  is  half-summered. 

Fall  Pigs  need  the  best  of  care  and  food.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  them  than  cooked  corn-meal 
mixed  with  skimmed  milk.  If  they  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  get  too  fat,  substitute  a  portion  of  bran 
for  corn-meal. 

Be  Forehanded  with  your  Work. — This  is  always 
good  advice,  but  it  is  particularly  so  now.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  now  to  save  labor  in  spring 
and  summer  should  not  be  neglected. 

Oil  the  Harness ,  and  have  it  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  repaired  when  needed.  Wash  it  clean  with 
warm  soft  water  and  soap  and  brush  before  oiling. 
This  is  very  important.  Then  oil  it,  and  hang  it 
up  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  But  do  not  burn  it. 

The  Wood-house  should  be  filled  with  sawed  and 
split  wood,  and  if  more  than  it  will  hold  will  be 
needed  before  tliig  time  next  year,  cut  it,  haul  it, 
saw  it,  split  it,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  under  cover. 
You  will  never  have  a  better  time.  In  piling,  be 
careful  not  to  get  it  too  compact.  Leave  plenty  of 
space  for  the  air  to  get  through  it. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  can  be  done  to 
facilitate  work  in  the  spring  that  will  occur  to  any 
farmer  who  will  take  time  to  think  over  the  matter. 
Write  them  down  whenever  they  occur  to  you. 
And,  above  all,  make  up  your  mind  to  do  them— 
and  do  them  at  once. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


of  the  day,  the  canker-worms  will  ascend  the  trees 
to  deposit  their  eggs  for  the  brood  of  caterpillars 
to  be  hatched  next  June.  It  is  not  too  early  now 
to  take  precautions  to  prevent  their  ascent.  The 
numerous  contrivances,  patented  and  otherwise,  all 
have  some  good  quality  to  recommend  them  to  the 
orchardist,  but  the  simplest  and  cheapest  is  a  baud 
of  tarred  paper,  or  printer’s  ink  applied  as  directed 
in  an  article  on  page  63.  Tent-Caterpillars’  eggs 
can  be  easily  seen  and  removed  now  by  a  long- 
handled  pruning-shears,  and  the  eggs  burnt.  Their 
destruction  is  much  easier  now  than  when  the  eggs 
have  hatched  and  the  caterpillars  built  their  nests 
later  in  the  spring.  Lately,  we  have  received  spe¬ 
cimens  of  a  small  beetle,  known  as  the  Apple-twig 
Borer,  from  Kentucky.  These  insects,  though  very 
numerous  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  do  but 
very  little  injury  to  large  orchard  trees.  They  are 
most  injurious  to  nursery  stock,  the  small  branches 
of  which  they  penetrate,  causing  the  twigs  to  wither 
and  the  leaves  to  turn  brown.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  cut  off  all  infested  twigs,  and  burn  them. 

Injured  Trees. — Trees  from  which  branches  have 
been  broken  off  by  storms  or  ice  should  have  the 
wound  cut  smooth,  and  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish 
or  melted  grafting- wax  applied  to  their  surfaces,  to 
prevent  decay  from  moisture. 

Varieties. — If  new  orchards  are  to  be  planted,  the 
trees  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  Due 
regard  of  course  must  be  had  in  the  selection  of 
varieties,  using  only  those  which  are  known  to  be 
good  and  abundant  bearers.  Select  also  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  having  a  succession  from  earliest  to  the 
latest,  if  intended  for  family  use. 

Nursery  Trees  often  arrive  during  cold  weather, 
when  they  will  be  found  frozen,  or  sometimes  they 
have  been  subjected  to  drying  winds,  so  that  when 
they  arrive  at  their  destination  they  are  shriveled, 
and  at  first  sight  apparently  worthless.  When 
frozen,  put  in  a  cool  place,  where  they  will  thaw 
gradually.  Ifsliriveled  by  drying,  most  of  them  will 
recover  if  buried  entirely  in  earth  for  a  few  days. 

Manure. — Cart  to  the  orchard  and  put  in  small 
heaps,  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  If  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground,  use  a  sled,  as  this  will  save 
much  labor  in  loading,  and,  besides,  avoid  cutting 
up  the  ground  in  the  orchard  by  cart-wheels. 

Scraping  the  dead  bark  from  orchard  trees  will 
add  much  to  their  good  appearance,  and  induce  a 
healthy  growth  the  coming  summer.  A  small  tri¬ 
angular  plate  of  steel  attached  to  a  handle  two  or 
three  feet  long  is  the  best  implement.  Any  vil¬ 
lage  blacksmith  can  easily  make  ,  one  which  will 
answer  quite  as  well  ns  those  sold  at  the  stores. 

Cions  must  be  cut  before  the  sap  starts,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  sawdust  or  sand  until  needed  for  setting. 

Pruning  may  be  done  when  the  trees  are  not 
frozen,  though  June  is"  probably  the  best  month 
in  which  to  do  it.  If  done  now,  it  saves  time, 
which  is  valuable  during  the  summer  months. 


have  all  that  they  will  eat.  If  they  leave  any,  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  mangers  and  give  it  to  the  cows. 
If  tlie  horses  are  at  moderate  work,  two  or  three 
days  a  week,  mix  three  quarts  of  meal  with  the 
bushel  of  chaff,  or  four  quarts  if  the  horses  are  at 
moderate  work  nearly  every  day.  If  you  have  con¬ 
veniences,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  wet  the  chaft 
with  boiling  water;  cover  with  a  blanket  and  let 
It  stand  for  a  few  hours.  Try  this  plan. 

Cows.— Wo  are  feeding  our  own  cows  chaffed 
corn-stalks'  and  straw,  with  a  quart  of  corn-meal 
to  a  bushel  of  chaff.  Those  that  are  giving  milk 
get  in  addition  a  pint  of  corn-meal  and  a  quart  of 
bran,  stirred  into  a  pailful  of  water,  twice  a  day. 
Keep  the  stable  clean,  warm,  and  well  ventilated. 
All  cows  are  better  for  being  carded — those  that  are 
stalled,  especially  need  it.  If  the  cows  leave  any 
of  the  cut  stalks  and  straw,  remove  them  from  the 
mangers  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  water  over  them. 
The  cows  will  then  eat  the  most  of  them. 

Young  Stock  should  be  fed  liberally.  They  are 
growing,  and  can  not  be  kept  healthy  unless  they 
have  enough  nutriment  to  provide  for  their  natural 
growth.  A  bushel  of  chaffed  straw  or  stalks,  a 
bushel  of  chaffed  clover  hay,  half  a  peck  of  fine 
bran,  and  a  quart  of  corn-meal,  mixed  together, 
forms  a  cheap  and  excellent  food.  Let  them  have 
all  they  will  eat  of  it.  If  they  leave  any,  give  it  to 
the  older  cattle. 

Working  Oxen  should  be  fed  somewhat  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  work.  If  possible,  never  feed  grain 
or  meal  alone.  It  should  be  mixed  with  cut  feed. 
This  is  far  more  important  with  oxen  and  cows  than 
with  horses.  The  horse  has  but  one  stomach,  and 
that  a  small  one,  while  the  ox  has  four,  and  can  eat 
and  digest  a  much  more  bulky  and  less  nutritious 
food  than  the  horse.  Grain  fed  alone  is  very  apt 
to  pass  into  the  intestines  undigested.  Corn  fed  in 
the  ear  is  better  for  oven  than  shelled  corn. 

Sheep. — Fattening  sheep  should  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  rapidly.  With  us,  the  rule  is,  for  three  or 
four-year-old  Merino  wethers,  one  pound  of  corn 
each  per  day,  and  all  the  bright  wheat-straw  they 
will  eat,  until  about  rlie  first  of  February.  Then, 
either  give  a  little  clover  hay  in  addition  to  the 
straw,  or  else  increase  the  corn  to  pound  per 
day,  or,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  known 
1%  pound  fed  without  injury. 

Merino  Ewes  that  are  not  expected  to  lamb  before 
April  can  be  wintered  well  on  good  clover  hay 
alone,  but  with  us  it  is  much  cheaper  to  feed  straw 
and  half  a  pound  of  corn  each  per  day. 

Merino  Lambs  and  Yearlings  should  be  kept  by 
themselves,  aud  have  better  feed  than  the  older 
store  sheep — say  half  a  pound  of  com  and  one  pound 
clover  each  per  day,  and  all  the  straw  they  will  eat. 
Old  ewes  that  are  not  doing  well,  if  you  have  no 
other  place,  may  be  put  with  the  lambs  where  they 
will  get  better  food. 

Long-wooled  Sheep ,  or  mutton  sheep  of  any  breed, 
require  somewhat  different  treatment  than  sheep 
kept  almost  entirely  for  wool  alone.  They  mature 
earlier,  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  young 
sheep  require,  or  at  any  rate  will  pay  for  better  food 
than  Merinos.  A  flock  of  well-bred  long-wooled 
lambs  might  have  one  pound  straw-chaff,  one  pound 
clover-chaff,  one  pound  bran,  and  a  pint  of  oats 
each  per  day.  Five  or  six  quarts  of  sliced  roots 
might  be  given  with  advantage  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bran.  If  you  are  fattening  wether  lambs,  in¬ 
tending  to  sell  them  after  shearing,  a  pint  of  corn 
might  be  given  in  place  of  or  even  in  addition  to 
the  oats.  If  the  lambs  do  not  eat  up  all  their  food 
clean,  remove  it  and  give  it  to  the  store  sheep. 

Breeding  Long-wooled  Ewes  should  be  kept  in  a 
good,  thrifty  condition.  Avoid  giving  too  much 
corn,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  having  them  get 
poor  on  the  other.  Clover  hay  and  bran  are  better 
for  them  than  corn,  except  in  very  cold  weather. 

The  Main  Points  in  managing  a  flock  of  well-bred 
long-wooled  sheep  in  winter  are  to  keep  them  dry 
and  comfortable,  to  feed  liberally,  and  let  them 
have  as  much  exercise  as  possible.  Dry  cold  does 
not  hurt  them.  Warm,  damp,  ill-ventilated  quar¬ 
ters  or  exposure  to  severe  rains  are  very  injurious. 


During  the  month  of  February  everything  should 
be  put  in  order,  and  all  plans  completed  ready  for 
the  opening  of  spring  work.  If  the  tools  are  not 
repaired  and  painted,  the  seeds  and  trees  ordered, 
the  rapid  advance  of  spring  work  will  crowd  out 
these  necessary  operations,  and  the  gardener  will 
find  himself  behindhand.  Calculations  ought  to 
be  made  long  before  they  are  to  be  put  into  execu¬ 
tion,  as  a  storm  or  some  unforeseen  accident  may 
prevent  the  doing  of  some  job,  aud  thus  cause  loss 
in  time  and  labor  which  could  have  been  prevented 
if  careful  plans  had  been  laid.  The  snow  which 
has  covered  the  ground  during  much  of  the  winter 
will  probably  leave  the  garden  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  can  be  worked  quite  early.  The  snow  has 
performed  the  part  of  a  mulch,  and  the  frost 
has  not  penetrated  very  deep,  and  the  probability 
is  that  spring  will  open  early.  To  succeed  in  gar¬ 
dening  drive  the  work,  and  not  allow  it  to  lag, 
so  that  everything  is  done  just  too  late. 


Orchard  laaiffl  Nursery. 

Insects. — As  the  sun’s  heat  increases  from  week 
to  week,  and  the  ground  thaws  during  the  middle 


Fr«iit  Garden. 

Grape-Vines  maybe  pruned  when  they  are  not 
frozen,  and  before  the  sap  starts  in  the  spring. 
Vines  pruned  in  the  fall  should  be  gone  over,  and 
the  extra  buds  left  at  that  time  removed. 

Timber  for  trellises  and  grape-vines  ought  to  be 
sawed  and  stored  where  the  air  can  circulate  freely 
around  it,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  seasoned, 
ready  for  use  in  the  spring.  Posts  made  of  locust, 
chestnut,  aud  red  cedar  are  best  for  durability. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost 
will  permit. 

Trees  trained  upon  wires  or  trellises  should  be 
looked  after  occasionally,  to  see  that  the  ties  have 
not  been  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow  and  ice. 

Gates  and  fences  should  be  kept  ki  good  repair, 
as  stray  cattle  will  often  do  much  injury  when  the 
ground  is  soft,  by  tramping  upon  strawberry  beds 
and  breaking  down  trees,  trellises,  etc. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — Set  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  being  worked,  as  the  under¬ 
ground  shoots  which  form  the  canes  for  next  season 
are  tender  and  liable  to  be  injured  if  left  until  late- 
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Mitclieia  Carden. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  in  this  department  is 
to  prepare  everything  which  will  be  needed  for  use 
in  the  garden,  and  have  it  in  readiness,  so  that  it 
can  be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Another  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  is  to  have  every  tool  in  a  proper 
condition  for  immediate  use.  Workmen  can  do  a 
much  larger  amount  of  work  with  tools  which  are 
sharp  or  in  perfect  repair.  At  the  South,  a  few  of 
the  hardy  sorts  of  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  par¬ 
snips,  etc.,  may-be  sown  in  open  ground,  but  the 
tender  sorts  must  not  be  planted  until  all  danger 
from  frosts  has  passed. 

Cold-Frames. — As  the  weather  grows  milder,  see 
that  plenty  of  air  is  given  the  plants  every  pleasant 
day,  and  on  warm  days  the  sashes  may  be  entirely 
removed  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Do  not 
leave  them  open  during  the  night,  for  fear  of  a 
sudden  storm  or  change  of  weather. 

Hot-Beds. — Prepare  plenty  of  fresh  horse-manure 
for  use  in  hot-beds.  These  however  will  not  be 
wanted  until  the  first  of  next  month  in  most  of 
our  Northern  localities.  A  safe  rule  is  to  make 
the  beds  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  the  ground 
is  ready  to  work.  A  southern  or  south-eastern  ex¬ 
posure  ought  to  be  selected,  sheltered  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  north  and  north-west  sides  from 
the  cold,  bleak  winds  which  are  so  common  during 
early  spring.  A  tight  board  fence  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  if  there  are  no  buildings  to  shelter  the  beds. 

Manure. — Turn  over  occasionally,  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  overheated,  and  mix  a  little  earth 
with  it.  Should  it  become  too  dry,  sprinkle  it 
with  water.  Save  the  horse-manure  separate  from 
the  rest,  to  use  in  liot-beds. 

Straw  Mats  and  Shutters. — See  that  these  are  in 
good  order,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  as  they 
will  be  needed  during  cold  snaps. 

Seed-Boxes. — Prepare  seed-boxes  for  sowing  small 
seeds.  A  number  may  be  placed  in  a  window,  where 
they  can  be  attended  to  easily.  They  are  conve¬ 
nient  to  use  in  the  hot-bed,  as  the  small  plants 
can  readily  be  transplanted  from  them. 

Soil.—  See  that  there  is  plenty  of  soil  provided 
for  use  in  the  liot-beds  and  seed-boxes. 

Brush  and  Poles  for  peas  and  beans  may  be  cut 
and  prepared  for  use  now.  Sharpen  the  poles,  and 
dip  the  ends  which  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground 
in  petroleum  or  tar  to  preserve  them.  Bean-poles, 
when  of  cedar  or  walnut,  treated  in  this  way  will 
last  a  long  time.  Pea-brush  should  be  put  in  con¬ 
venient-sized  piles,  and  a  weight  put  upon  it  to 
give  a  flat  shape,  so  it  will  occupy  little  room. 

Boots  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter  may 
be  dug  when  the  ground  thaws  sufficiently  to  work. 


Flower-Garden  Lawn. 

Little  can  be  done  in  this  department  until  the 
weather  has  become  settled.  Plans  for  improving 
old  and  laying  out  new  lawns  and  ornamental 
grounds  can  be  made,  and  everything  be  put  in 
readiness  for  commencing  work  as  soon  as  spring 
opens.  Order  all  trees  and  shrubs  needed  so  that 
they  may  be  set  as  soon  as  the  weatlierwill  permit. 

Cannas  and  other  roots  stored  in  the  cellar  will 
need  looking  after,  and  if  any  tendency  towards 
decay  is  observed,  remove  all  rotten  parts,  and 
store  the  sound  roots  in  a  drier  place,  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost. 

Seeds  of  choice  annuals  may  be  sown  in  window- 
boxes,  and  kept  in  a  window  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  air  and  sun.  Select  such  varieties  as  are 
wanted  for  use  during  the  spring  and  summer  now, 
so  that  they  may  be  at  hand  when  needed. 

rianls  stored  in  the  cellar  will  need  looking  after 
now,  and  plenty  of  air  given  them,  so  that  they 
will  not  start  into  growth  too  soon. 

Wood-work  of  all  kinds  in  use  in  and  around  the 
garden  and  lawn  should  receive  a  good  coat  of 
paint  or  petroleum,  to  prevent  decay.  Wooden  ap¬ 
pliances,  with  a  little  care  in  this  particular,  can  be 
made  to  last  much  longer  than  when  not  so  treated. 


(LSreeiakomse  aiiil  Window  Piants. 

Attend  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  green¬ 
house.  Now  that  the  weather  is  milder,  the  ven¬ 
tilators  may  be  opened  more. 

Sprinkling. — Shower  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse 
every  few  days,  to  prevent  the  dust  from  gathering 
upon  the  foliage.  Before  sprinkling,  close  the 
ventilators,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  moisture  in. 

Bulbs  which  have  done  flowering  may  have  their 
flower-stalks  cut  away,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  dead  they  may  be  dried  off,  and  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  and  stored  in  a  dry  place 
ready  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in  the  fall. 
Those  wk^cli  have  not  flowered  may  be  brought 
out  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  flowers. 

Camellias  and  Acacias  may  be  brought  into  the 
warmer  part  of  the  greenhouse  to  flower,  taking  a 
little  care  to  preserve  a  succession  of  flowers  as 
long  as  possible.  When  sprinkling  other  plants, 
take  care  not  to  allow  the  water  to  fall  upon  the 
flowers,  as  it  disfigures  and  spoils  them. 

Be-potting. — Many  plants  will  need  re-potting  in 
fresh  earth  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  Some¬ 
times  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of  the  surface  soil 
and  putting  fresh  in  its  place  will  answer  in  the 
case  of  large  plants.  A  layer  of  manure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil  of  a  plant  will  cause  renewed 
vigor  of  growth. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  January  14th, 
1873,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year ;  also  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1872. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIK  NEW  TORE  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Bariev.  Oats. 
26  cl’s  this  m'tli.356, 000  2,258,000  1,380,000  2S,000  664.000  821,000 

25  d’s  last  m’tli.374,000  2,891,000  2,216,000  64,000  961,000  972,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  c/ii.sm’tli.203,000  1.935,000  2,606,000  42,000  325,000  1,335,000 

25  d’s  last  ill’ til  .284,000  2,279,000  2,053,000  36,000  342,000  1,251,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lays  1873... 356,000  2,258,000  1,380,000  28,000  664,000  821,000 

23  days  1872. .  .189,000  192,000  867,000  500  334,000  356,000 

Sales.  Flour,  meat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  d’s  1873.. ..263.000  1,955,000  2,606,000  *  42,000  325.000  1,335,000 
23  d’s  1872.... 172, 000  1,115,000  1,797,000  102,000  168,500  1,009,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 

bush.  busli.  bush.  bash.  bush.  bash. 

Jan.  13, 1873.1,177,359  4,743,961  44,039  571,051  1,367,187  175,805 

Dec.  9, 1872.. 1,305, 975  5,675,730  51,665  624,554  1,608, $65  215,326 


4.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season  : 

fi our.  meat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bbls.  bush.  hash.  bush.  bush.  bash. 

1872 . 137,300  11,349,100  29,928,700  474,600  4,543,600  5,696,200 

1871 . 290,700  21,313,400  20,042,300  1,407.900  3,839,400  6,639,400 

1870 . 469,500  18,198,100  4,898,300  630,500  4,617,400  6,561,100 

5.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff's  in  New  York  in  each  of 


the  last  Jive  years  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1872.. .. 3. 030.771  16,229,418  25.292,156  491,563  5,117, 3ol  12,486,348 

1871.. .. 3.649.045  26,518,360  27,108,156  1,055,621  3,869,123  12,546,966 

1870.. .. 4.143.993  21,083,742  9,143,478  550,169  5,020,718  9,626,606 

1869. . .  .3,535,716  23,813,652  11,666.784  857,803  3,007,958  8,747,322 

1568. .  .  .2,860,726  12,9S8,147  19,053,615  773,351  2,853,043  10,221,590 


G.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31 : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. Oats. 

1872 . 1,179,050  13,144,956  27,864,000  668,547  22,656  31,480 

1871  . 1,659,755  21,968.643  13,046,570  525,772  98,745  47,310 

1870 . 1,950,234  18,446,035  487,792  >92,431  28,986 

1869 . 1,582,211  18,240,586  1,637,586  142,542  49,393 

1368 . 1,020,522  5,775,109  6,002,825  153,093  94,310 

7.  Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York,  Jan.  1. 


1870.  "1871.  1872.  1873. 
Western  and  State  Flour  ..  .395,203  518,349'  330,197'  822,124 


Canada  Flour .  575  850  300  1,800 

Southern  Flour .  46,560  45,870  25,974  36,700 

California  Flour .  1,140  ....  100  3,000 


Grand  total,  bbls . 443,478  565,069  356,211  363,624 

8.  Comparative  Slock  of  Grain  in  New  York ,  Jan.  1. 


1870.  1871.  1873.  1873. 

Wheat,  bushels.... 4,466, 369  3,700,006  4,227,181  1,996,984 

Corn,  bushels .  610,500  303,033  1,439,804  6,125,803 

Rye,  bushels .  66,650  2,289,065  573,557  110, 854 

Bariev,  bushelB....  639,93.3  192,070  565,772  1,211,176 

Oats,  bushels . 1,796,962  1,461.192  2,874,586  1,765,699 

Malt,  bushels .  91,114  14,571  129,480  253,402 

Peas,  bushels.......  47,671  358,330  9,500  9,292 


Gold  has  been  as  low  as  11114,  and  as  high  as  11254- 
closing  Jan.  13th  at  112%,  as  against  112%  on  Dec.  13th. 

. Business  in  most  kinds  of  Produce  has  been  fair 

for  the  mid-winter  season,  and  values,  as  a  rule,  have 

been  comparatively  well  supported . The  Breadstuff 

movement  has  been  moderately  active,  mainly  in  the  way 


of  Flour, Wheatj  Barley,  and  Oats,  the  dealings  in  Wheat 
and  Corn  and  Flour  having  been  in  good  part  for  export. 
Holders  have  not  been  urgent  in  their  offering  of  stock. 
Flour  and  Wheat  closed  in  favor  of  sellers,  who  were  not 
eager  to  realize,  while  the  demand  was  improving.  Com 
left  off  tamely,  but  steadily,  at  the  current  rates.  Oats 
have  been  scarce  and  wanted,  showing  at  the  close  an 
upward  tendency.  Barley  has  been  firm  and  in  request. 
Rye  lias  been  held  above  the  views  of  buyers,  with  few 

desirable  samples  available,  checking  transactions . ' 

Provisions  have  been  decidedly  brisker,  especially  Bacon, 
Lard,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  which  however  have  been 
variable  as  to  prices.  Hog  products  closed  rather  weak. 
The  finer  grades  of  Butter  and  Cheese  held  very  confi¬ 
dently  at  extreme  quotations . Hops,  Seeds,  and 

Tobacco  have  been  moderately  sought  after,  at  the  ruling 

prices . Hay  has  been  strong  in  value,  on  a  limited 

supply,  and  fair  call  for  stock. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Dec.  12.  Jan.  13. 


Price  op  Gold 
Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  65 


Super  to  Extra  Southern. 


113  % 

5  @  7 


Extra  W  estern .  6 

Extra  Genesee .  7  90 

Superfine  Western. 

Rye  Flour. 


6  10  @12  75 


112% 

90  $5  95  @  8  00 


_  00 
@10  00 
5  65  @  6  40 
4  50  @  6  50 

Corn-Meal.  .  .  3  10  @  3  90 

Buckwheat  Flour— P  100  ib  3  90  @4  40 
Wheat— All  kinds  or  White.  1  75  @  2  05 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 


1  35 


1  85 


6  15  @12  75 

7  10  @13  00 

8  10  @10  25 
5  95  @  6  50 
4  50  @  6  50 
3  20  @  3  90 
3  60  @  3  90 
1  80  ®  2  15 

1 40  @  2  oo  : 


Corn— Yellow . 

67  @ 

68 

67  @ 

69  : 

Mixed  . 

64%© 

67 

63  %@ 

67  ' 

Oats—  Western  .... 

48  %@ 

55% 

45  @ 

55  ' 

State  . 

52  @ 

55  y> 

52  @ 

55 

Rye  . . 

93  @ 

95 

93  @ 

97 

Barley .  . 

85  @  1  16 

85  ®  1 

18  ’ 

Hay— Bale,  ?!  100  lbs . ,7 

Straw,  iR  100  lbs . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  9  lb _ 


00  @  1  75 
85  ©  1  30 
19%@  20% 

37  @  50 

40  @  70 

9%@  9% 

“  ‘  3  50 


1  15 


„  1  75 
85  @  1  30 
20%@  21% 
42  @  55 


50  _ 

9  @  9% 

3  25  @3  75 


00 

@  2  10 

2  00 

2  10 

9 

@ 

UK 

8  K® 

11% 

IS 

® 

35 

17 

@ 

S5 

55 

68 

55 

@ 

70 

15%@ 

18% 

16 

@ 

»% 

9 

@ 

16 

9 

® 

16 

8 

@ 

50 

8 

@ 

50 

60 

@ 

75 

GO 

@ 

75 

45 

@ 

68 

45 

@ 

OS 

23 

@ 

45 

20 

@ 

45 

8%@ 

8K 

8 

® 

8% 

00 

@40  00 

38  00 

@40  00 

114  00 


12 

25 

@12 

50 

11 

00 

®n 

50 

10 

00 

@12 

00 

10 

00 

@12 

00 

V 

i® 

8% 

7%® 

8% 

18 

® 

40 

25 

® 

42 

10 

25 

10 

@ 

23 

4 

® 

14% 

5 

@ 

15% 

1 

75 

©  3 

75 

1 

75 

@  3 

75 

Hops— Crop  of  1872.  Ib 
FEATnERS  — Live  Geese,  p  Ib. 

Seed— Clover,  P  Ib  . 

Timothy,  ?!  bushel .  3  00 

Flax,  if)  bushel .  2 

Sugar— Refi’g&  Grocery ?tlb 

Molasses,  Cuba.  18  gal . 

New  Orleans,  p  gal . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  KUb. 

Seed  Leaf,  PR- . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  Ib 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  ?!  Ib . 

Oil-Cake— ?!  (on . 88  ..  _ 

Pork— M  ess,  V  barrel .  13  00  @13  75  13  50 

Prime,  if>  barrel .  12 

Beef— Plain  mess . 10 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  P  lb. 

Butter— State,  ?!  lb . 

Western.  IP  Ib . 

Cheese . 

Beans— S  bushel .  1 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?l  bu _  1  10  @  1  12 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys—' P  lb . 

Geese,  ?!  pair . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

Partridges . 

Wild  Duck—?!  pair. . 

Quail—?!  doz . . —  1 

VENISON—?l  Ib... 

Hakes—?!  pair.., 

Rabbits— $  pair 

Turnips—?!  barrel  .  1 

Cabbages—?!  100. . 6 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

ISp.oom-corn— 18  lb . 

Apples— new,  19  barrel. 

Potatoes—?!  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes—?!  bbl .  3 

Cakrots— ?!  bbl .  1 

Celery—?!  doz .  1 

Cranberries—?!  crate .  2 

New  York  Live-Stock  markets. 


Nominal 


32 

@ 

37 

35 

@ 

42 

6 

@ 

16 

6 

@ 

15 

8 

17 

8 

@ 

17 

1 

53 

@  2  50 

i 

75 

@  : 

3  50 

50 

@ 

87 

75 

®  : 

1  12 

62 

@  1 

L  00 

40 

® 

70 

40 

@  2  50 

40 

@  ! 

l  25 

1 

25 

@  1 

l  50 

i 

12 

©  1  25 

12 

® 

21 

10 

® 

16 

60 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

75 

30 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

50 

1 

25 

®  ‘ 

L  50 

i 

75 

©  : 

l  00 

6 

00 

@10  00 

7 

00 

@10  00 

3 

00 

©  ' 

1  00 

5 

50 

@  ’ 

>  oo 

2 

@ 

8 

2 

@ 

8 

1 

25 

@  3  00 

1 

50 

@  S  25 

1 

25 

@  3  00 

1 

75 

@  3  50 

3 

50 

@  4  25 

3 

50 

@  < 

1  00 

1 

50 

@  2  00 

1 

50 

®  2  00 

1 

50 

@ 

— 

1 

50 

®  ’ 

1  75 

2 

50 

@  £ 

1  50 

2 

50 

@  3  50 

week  ending  Beeves. 

Cows 

.  Calves.  Sheep. 

Sivine 

.  Tot'}. 

December  16th . 

8,850 

76 

856* 

25,576 

52,720 

88,078 

December  23d . 

.  6,664 

48 

790 

14,354 

51,486 

73,342 

December  80th . 

.  3,831 

54 

821 

10,197 

34,079 

48,485 

74 

560 

25.533 

31,667 

64,723 

.  5,444 

73 

667 

18,503 

31,441 

56,128 

.31,680 

325 

3,194 

94,163 

201,393 

380,755 

do  .forprev.  4  Weeks. 

.36,205 

4o3 

5,S09 

112, 35S 

218,471 

373,279 

Reeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine, 

Average  per  Week . 6,336  65  639  18,833  40,27b 

do.  Ko.  last  Month.... 9,051  108  1,452  28,089  54,616 

do.  do.  prev's  Month...  .8,458  70  1,869  27,575  46, 5SX 

Beef  Cattle.— There  were  some  interruptions  in 
the  receipts  of  cattle  owing  to  heavy  snows  which  blocked 
the  roads  at  the  West.  Besides,  the  railroads  are  taxed 
to  their  utmost  capacity  in  bringing  forward  Jive  and 
dead  freight,  at  a  time  when,  more  than  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  cold  weather  plays  havoc  with  the  rails  and 
disables  the  locomotives.  In  addition  to  this,  corn  is  so 
cheap  at  tho  West  that  cattle  men  prefer  putting  it  into 
beef  for  sale,  so  they  are  feeding  stock  in  preference  to 
selling  it,  having  an  idea  also  that  they  can  advance  the 
rates  at  this  end  by  playing  the  ‘'hold-back”  game,  as 
they  arc  now  successfully  doing.  The  receipts  were  very 
liberal  at  close  of  last  report,  but  dwindled  somewhat 
towards  the  end  of  tho  year.  The  totals  for  1872  were 
425,275  beeves  against  880,934  for  the  previous  year.  In 
comparing  the  source  of  supply,  we  find  that  Texas  comes 
second,  Ill.  leading  off  with  241,864,  while  Texas  gave  ns 
59,926,  though  she  was  fourth  on  the  list  the  year  before. 
At  this  rate  of  increase,  the  long  horn  and  long-legged 
breed  may  yet  win  in  the  race,  as  despised  as  they  used 
to  be.  We  arc  happy  to  note  an  improvement  in  their 
quality,  some,  of  rising  7  cwt.,  fed  in  Ill.,  just  selling  at 
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!  12c.  per  lb.  The  closing  market  for  all  kinds  was  very 
I]  strong,  the  prices  obtained  being  the  highest  for  several 
months.  Drovers  are  counting  upon  good  markets  the 
rest  of  the  year,  even  with  cheap  poultry  and  plenty  of 
I,  game.  As  yet  we  have  had  ho  buffalo  meat  of  importance 
to  compete  with  beef,  but  there  are  free  arrivals  of 
i  dressed  bullocks  slaughtered  in  Chicago. 

The  prices  of  the  past  5  weeks  were : 


Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Dec.  16 . ay~m6'Ac.  iim@isxc.  nnc. 

I  Dec.  23 . 7M§>15  c.  11X@13  c.  llXo. 

Dec.  30 . 8  @15  c.  12  @13>£c.  llSfc. 

Jan.  6 . S  ®14)fo.  11  @13  c.  IlKc. 

!  Jan.  13 . 9  @15  c.  12  @14  c.  12  c. 


MilcSi  Cows.— With  some  variations  in  price,  as 
the  supply  ruled  heavy  or  light,  and  as  milk  was  scarce 
or  abundant,  the  close  varies  little  from  the  opening. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  large  cows  with  fine  points, 
while  ordinary  milkers  go  off  slowly.  The  late  rise  in 
I  beef  rather  helps  them.  The  rates  are  $42  (a)  $55  each 
for  very  ordinary  to  thinnish  cows  of  small  size,  $65  (a) 
$75  for  fair  to  good  milkers,  and  $80  @  $85  for  prime  to 

extra  large  cows . Calves.— The  irregular  arrivals 

i  ran  prices  up  to  high  figures  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Live  calves  sold  at  11c.  and  would  have  brought 
13c.  for  a  few  days  if  here.  Some  fat  hog-dressed  reached 
20c.,  but  the  high  prices  soon  brought  them  forward  more 
!  freely,  especially  dressed  veals,  and  they  are  now  lower. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  least  three  fourths  of 
the  veals  now  sent  here  arrive  dead,  and  are  not  figured 
in  the  tables  above.  Quotations  for  live,  $10  $14  each 

for  grass-calves ;  7c.  (a)  10J4c.  $  lb.  for  ordinary  to  prime 
milk-veals ;  6c.  @  9c.  for  hog-dressed  grass-calves,  and 

10c.  @  14c.  for  poor  to  fat  milk-veals . SIieep. — 

Lambs  are  now  weighed  in  with  sheep  at  the  same  price. 
Skins  average  about  $2.25  each.  Among  the  stock  of  the 
past  month,  were  many  lots  of  extra  holiday  sheep, 
weighing  140  @  175  lbs.,  which  sold  at  8c.  (a)  9c.  All 
kinds  of  sheep  have  advanced  very  much,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  good,  helped  by  higher  beef  and  pork.  The 
quotations  are:  for  sheep,  5c.  @6^c.  for  poor  to  medium, 
and  7c.  @."73£c.  for  fair  to  choice,  a  few  extras  going  at 

8Xc . Swine. — Arrivals  of  Western  dressed  for  the 

past  5  weeks  were  16,127.  The  market  has  steadily  im¬ 
proved  since  last  report,  closing  very  firm  with  an  active 
demand.  Quotations  of  live  hogs,  4Kc.  @  5tjc.  ;  city- 
dressed  Western,  @  6t4c.  for  heavy  to  medium,  and 
6 %c.  @  714c.  for  light;  Western  dressed,  5}4c.  @  6c.; 
State  and  Jersey,  6c.  @.  8c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  fotm,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Uanlcs  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Sc  Co. . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Hearth  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 

one  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31 )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Cluhs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus; 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

ALL  for  a  DIME.— All  our  readers 
who  do  not  now  have  Hearth  and  Home ,  ought  to  get  the 
one  number  for  January  4lh,  1873.  Besides  its  regular 


pages,  fine  pictures,  etc.,  it  contains  a  large  Supplement 
with  Mr.  Eggleston’s  new  Story,  “The  Mystery  of  Metro- 
polisville.”  Get  this  number  without  fail,  from  the 
newsman,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  from  this  office,  post¬ 
paid,  for  ten  cents. 

The  ©critiam  Ag»-ric«lts«.riis£  is  maiuly 
a  reproduction  of  the  English  edition,  with  a  special 
department  edited  by  the  Hon.  F.  Miinch.  We  request 
our  readers  to  mention  the  German  edition  to  their 
German  friends.  Many  persons  who  employ  German 
laborers,  gardeners,  etc.,  subscribe  for  it  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  help  with  useful  reading  matter.  The  price  of 
the  German  edition  is  the  same  as  the  English  edition. 
Clubs  may  he  composed  of  either  edition,  or  part  of  each. 

Subscribe  for  BBotla  I'apers. — The 

subscription  price  for  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
for  Hearth  and  Home ,  when  both  papers  are  taken  to¬ 
gether,  is  only  $4,  and  $4.75  pays  for  both  papers,  and 
for  both  the  Chromos ,  mounted  and  prepaid. 

“  Flowea-less  ”  Apple-Trees. — There 
are  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  bear  ap¬ 
ples,  and  which  have  the  reputation  of  not  blooming. 
We  should  he  very  glad  to  get  grafts  of  any  trees  of  this 
character,  with  whatever  may  be  known  of  their  history. 

The  iF'^&rI!Elers,  Cfinalto,, — We  did  not  think 
that  we  could  be  surprised  at  anything  that  might  be  said 
or  done  at  any  meeting  of  that  remarkable  body  called 
the  Farmers’  Club,  of  the  American  Institute,  but  we  did 
not  know  its  astonishing  capabilities,  or  rather  its  capa¬ 
bilities  for  astonishing.  At  the  last  session  of  last  year, 
the  chairman  gave  what  is  called  an  annual  address,  in 
which,  under  cover  of  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Lymau, 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  attack,  by  implication,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  department  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  The  reason 
for  this  display  of  bad  taste  is  that  the  present  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  Tribune  can  find  something  better  with 
which  to  fill  his  columns  than  to  report  the  nothings  said 
at  the  Club.  There  are  now  few  papers  in  which  these 
gentlemen  of  the  Club  can  read  their  names  in  print,  and 
great  is  their  vexation.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Tri¬ 
bune  will  notice  this  official  reading  it  out  of  meeting, 
but  it  is  due  to  that  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Crandell,  its  agri¬ 
cultural  editor,  to  say  that  its  agricultural  department 
waa  never  so  full  nor  so  varied  as  it  has  been  during  the 
four  months  in  which  it  has  discontinued  its  reports  of 
the  Farmers’  Club. 

IPreioaiMBBis. — If  you  would  know  all  about 
them,  see  page  73. 

A  Vew  Field  to  l>e  Cultivated.— No 

farmer  can  cultivate  his  fields  without  implements.  The 
plow  stirs  the  soil,  the  harrow  pulverizes  and  levels  it, 
the  drill  deposits  the  seed  beneath  the  surface,  where  all 
the  powers  of  nature  combine  to  make  it  start  into 
growth  and  bring  forth  fruit.  But  there  is  another  field 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten  nor  neglect¬ 
ed,  the  soil  of  which  must  be  stirred  and  in  which  seed 
must  be  sown,  and  from  which  the  most  valuable  crops 
may  be  gathered.  The  mind  is  this  field.  Let  the  mind 
remain  untilled  and  uncultivated,  and  the  labors  of  the 
hands  are  rendered  unprofitable.  Labor  ignorantly  per¬ 
formed  is  fruitless ;  it  is  only  profitably  performed  when 
directed  by  intelligence.  The  implements  whereby  the 
mind  is  cultivated  are  hooks.  The  labor  which  directs 
these  implements  is  study.  No  farmer  can  be  without 
books  and  papers  any  more  than  he  can  dispense  with 
his  plow  or  seed.  He  needs  them  for  himself  as  well  as 
for  his  children.  But  if  he  should  think  he  has  lived  and 
roughed  it  long  enough  to  have  gathered  something  for 
himself,  let  him  not  deny  his  children  an  ample  supply  of 
books.  The  farm  and  a  country  life  are  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions  of  things  which  young  and  old  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  and  know.  “  Why,  and  how  is  this?”  are  questions 
occurring  every  day,  andoftener,  and  evei’y  facility  should 
be  given  for  the  investigation  and  solution  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  As  they  are  understood  better,  the  farm  is  better 
managed,  the  crops  are  heavier,  the  milk-pail  is  fuller,  the 
garden  is  better  cultivated,  the  poultry  are  more  prolific, 
the  hogs  and  beef  fatter,  and  comfort  and  prosperity  are 
increased.  Books  do  this,  with  good  papers ;  hut  hooks 
are  indispensable.  No  one  can  afford  to  do  without 
them,  much  less  can  a  farmer,  or  farmer’s  children. 

The  book-lists  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  contain  those  especially  adapted  to 
farmers’  needs.  Some  of  them  at  least  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  every  dweller  in  the  country,  whether  he  culti¬ 
vates  the  ground  or  not.  Money  spent  for  them  is  better 
invested  than  in  lands  or  stock.  Ten  or  twenty  dollars 
worth  of  books  in  a  farmer’s  homse  will  be  of  more  value 
and  bring  in  more  profit,  if  rightly  used,  than  a  cow ;  in¬ 


deed,  than  many  cows.  There  are  none  that  can  not  afford 
this  outlay.  One  single  acre  of  land,  a  garden  patch,  a 
pig,  or  a  dozen  fowls  should  be  set  apart  as  belonging  to 
the  library,  and  the  produce  invested  yearly  in  hooks. 
No  investment  will  result  more  satisfactorily,  and  there 
is  none  that  we  would  more  earnestly  press  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  than  this  one. 
By  all  moans  buy  books,  and  read  and  study  them  ;  and 
then  buy  more.  If  there  is  no  money  in  hand  just  now, 
borrow  it.  To  go  in  debt  for  books  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  debt  is  justifiable ;  and  the  mau  who  thus 
buys  books  will  very  soon  be  able  to  repay  the  loan. 

Com  Crete  Blouses.— “  8.  M.  EL,”  Shawnee 
Co.,  Kan.,  asks  if  concrete  houses  will  gather  damp  on 
the  inside  during  wet  or  frosty  weather.— No  ;  the  con¬ 
crete,  being  very  porous,  and  the  pores  containing  much 
air,  is  a  much  poorer  conductor  of  heat  than  brick  or 
stone,  and  the  houses  built  of  it  are  warmer  and  drier. 

CMiUCaLre. — “J.  S.  W.,”  Carlisle,  Pa.,  asks 
what  kind  of  feed  for  cows  oil-cake  would  make,  and 
where  it  can  be  procured. — One  or  two  quarts  of  linseed 
or  cotton-seed  cake-meal  mixed  with  each  feed  of  cut- 
hay  is  excellent  for  cows  in  milk,  or  a  fourth  of  that 
quantity  will  be  found  of  great  service  for  young  stock. 
It  regula  :es  the  bowels,  increases  the  cream,  and  keeps 
a  fine,  soit,  and  loose  skin.  It  may  be  purchased  at  the 
seed-store, i  in  any  considerable  town.  The  use  of  these 
cake-meals  should  be  encouraged,  as  they  tend  to  enrich 
the  manure  and  improve  the  farm,  in  addition  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  enumerated  above. 

A  BSoy’s  Churra. — Geo.  P.  Williams,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  who  is  a  hoy.  eleven  years  old,  writes  us  that 
he  “has  got  an  experience  on  a  churn,  which  he  would 
like  to  put  in  the  Agriculturist."  He  sends  us  a  very 
fair  drawing  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  connect'  the  handle 
of  the  upright  dasher  by  a  crank  to  a  handle,  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  which  moves  the  dasher  up  and  down  in  the 
churn.  It  is  very  good  for  so  young  a  hoy.  By  and  by, 
when  he  gets  older,  he  may  hit  upon  something  that 
older  people  have  not. 

SUMBIfcY  HUMBUGS.—  Eighty-three 
(83)  new  names  have  been  added  to  our  “Index  of 
Swindlers  ”  since  our  January  report,  though  a  large 
part  of  these  are  only  different  names  assumed  by  a  few 
operators  as  a  blind  to  the  P.  O.  delivery  clerks  or  car¬ 
riers.  A  common  practice  now  is  to  get  np  a  plausible 
letter,  multiply  it  by  lithograph  or  type,  and  inclose  with 
each  copy  an  assumed  name  and  address  written  on  a 
separate  slip  of  paper.*  In  this  way  the  swindler  can 
change  his  address  as  often  as  he  desires,  and  faster  than 
he  can  be  followed  up  by  the  P.  O.  detectives,  without 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  printing  new  circulars.  In 
other  cases,  if  the  swindler  gives  his  real  name,  and  he 
is  followed  up,  he  can  deny  that  the  loose  paper  contain¬ 
ing  his  name  was,  by  himself ,  connected  with  the  scheme 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  circular  or  letter.  Any 
one  receiving  any  circular  or  document  with  the  name  on 
a  separate  slip,  may  set  it  down  as  proof  positive  that 
the  whole  affair  is  bogus . Many  subscribers  have 

HOW  TOUR  NAME  IS  OBTAINED. 

recently  written  us  that  their  names  and  address  must 
have  been  obtained  from  the  subscription-lists  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  or  Hearth  and  Home ,  because 
they  have  givon  their  address  to  no  one  else  in  this  city. 
They  are  entirely  mistaken.  Our  subscription-books 
and  letters  are  carefully  guarded,  and  are  never  allowed 
outside  the  office  for  any  purpose  whatever.  All  letters 
arc  carefully  preserved  for  many  years,  and  when  too  old 
to  be  of  any  use  for  reference  they  are  burned,  or  if  sold 
to  paper-makers  they  are  so  mutilated  as  to  be  of  no  use 
to  others.  So  careful  are  we  on  this  point,  that  if  one 
wishes  to  address  a  correspondent,  unless  lie  is  a  known 
reliable  party,  he  is  required  to  inclose  his  letter  or  cir¬ 
cular,  and  we  put  on  the  address  and  mail  the  envelope 
from  our  own  office.  The  fact  is,  certain  parties  make  a 
business  of  collecting  the  names  and  addresses  of  almost 
every  person  in  the  country,  including  even  hoys  and 
girls.  They  classify  these  names  into  lists  of  farmers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  sell  copies  of 
these  lists  at  so  much  per  100  or  1,000  names.  Fre¬ 
quently,  one  swindler  gets  a  lot  of  names,  and  exchanges 
his  list  of  names  with  another  swindler  who  has  done 
the  same  thing.  Some  publishers,  and  dealers  in  various 
wares,  buy  lists  of  the  collectors  to  send  out  specimen 
copies  or  circulars.  Any  swindler  can  buy  a  list  under 
one  pretense  or  another.  These  addresses  are  originally 
obtained  from  postmasters  or  their  clerks,  or  from  other 
parties,  by  paying,  or  ojfering  to  pay,  for  a  list  of  all  the 
persons  residing  within  read)  of  each  post-office.  They 
promise  from  25  cents  to  $5  per  100  for  such  names,  or 
offer  some  premium  article,  sometimes  sending  blanks 
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for  the  different  occupations  to  be  filled  up  with  names. 
This  is  often  done  under  the  pretense  that  the  applicant 
wishes  to  introduce  some  new  and  valuable  invention,  or 
otherwise.  From  numerous  letters  received  during  years 
past,  we  judge  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  supply 
such  lists  fail  to  receive  the  promised  pay  or  reward,  and 
are  thus  themselves  the  first  victims  of  the  swindlers.  The 
reputable  mercantile  agencies,  such  as  Messrs.  McKil- 
lop  &  Sprague,  Messrs.  Dunn,  Barlow  <fc  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Bradstreet  &  Son,  have  the  addresses  of  all  dealers 
in  the  whole  country,  but  they  never  furnish  lists  of  them 
to  others,  or  at  most  only  to  their  trustworthy  customers 
for  specific  and  approved  purposes.  Our  readers,  and  all 
others,  may  therefore  understand  hereafter  that  the 
swindling  fraternity  have  them  down  in  their  books, 
with  full  name,  post-office  address,  occupation,  etc.,  and 
that  they  have  not  got  these  from  any  reputable  parties, 
either  publishers  or  others . Another  general  ex- 

MEDICAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

planation  is  needed.  There  are  a  great  number  of  self- 
styled  doctors,  medical  institutes,  medical  associations, 
benevolent  associations,  etc.,  that  advertise,  by  circulars, 
in  newspapers,  etc.,  to  cure  various  diseases,  to  prescribe 
by  letter,  to  send  medicines  and  advice  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  etc. — including  all  sorts  of  diseases,  private  ones 
especially,  consumption,  eye  and  ear  defects,  indeed  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  many  imaginative 
diseases.  Many  of  these  are  very  ingenious  in  writing 
to  awaken  fears,  excite  the  imagination,  and  secure  con¬ 
fidence.  Let  it  he  thoroughly  understood  by  all  that  this 
whole  class  of  advertisers  are  quaclcs ,  more  frequently 
impostors.  No  physician  (of  any  acknowledged  school 
of  medicine)  in  reputable  standing  at  home,  ever  adver¬ 
tises  to  consult  with  patients,  or  prescribe,  by  mail. 
There  are  good  substantial  reasons  why  this  rigid  rule 
should  be  adopted  by  the  profession,  and  any  one  who 
violates  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence.  Let  this 
be  a  standing  and  general  answer  to  the  multitude  who 
are  continually  writing  to  ask  us  if  this,  that,  and  the 
other  11  doctor  ”  is  trustworthy.  We  repeat,  that  every 
physician,  medical  institute,  medical  or  benevolent  asso¬ 
ciation  that  advertises  prescriptions,  advice,  or  medicines 
to  be  sent  to  any  party  is  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence , 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  give  them  your  name  or  address. 
This  sweeping  assertion  does  not  of  course  include  some 
well-known  hospitals  or  institutions  which  receive 
patients  for  treatment  under  the  direct  personal  care  of 
well-known  physicians.  No  one  should  touch  any  of  the 
numerous  medical  books  on  “  marriage,”  “advice  to  the 
married,”  on  “  female  complaints,”  on  “  private  dis¬ 
eases,”  on  “errors  of  youth,”  “early  indiscretions,” 
etc.  Many  of  these  contain  a  certain  amount,  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  physiology,  etc.,  copied  fro.m  standard  works,  but 
there  is  always  somewhere  in  them  a  dangerous  sting — 
an  open  or  covert  advertisement  of  a  quack,  and  of  quack¬ 
ery .  The  above  remarks  save  the  necessity  of  dis- 

QUERIES  ABOUT  DOCTORS,  ETC. 

cussing  here  or  answering  the  numerous  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  before  us,  concerning  the  pretended  medical  and 
surgical  institutes,  under  plausible  names,  in  New  York, 
in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Cincinnati,  in  Chicago,  in 
Milwaukee,  and  other  cities,  and  in  several  interior 
towns  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  other  States.  You  are  asked  to  address  these  “in¬ 
stitutes,”  etc.,  direct,  or  more  frequently  some  indivi¬ 
dual  who  calls  himself  “  Dean,”  or  “  Chief  Physician,” 
or  “President,”  or  “Secretary,”  or  “Professor,”  but 
who  combines  in  himself  the  whole  faculty,  “  Institute ” 
and  all.  We  need  not  describe  such  quacks  as  Reeves, 
of  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y.,  Coulter  of  Michigan,  Metzgar  or 
daughter  of  Pa.,  the  “Fireside  Guard”  fellow  of 
Centralia,  Mo.,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  like  charac¬ 
ter,  including  every  medical  circular,  “silent  friend,” 
etc.  Every  cancer  doctor,  consumption  doctor,  or  lung 
doctor  is  a  quack,  no  matter  what  his  pretensions.  Read 
and  follow  the  general  rules  first  given  above.  Don't 
believe  a  word  of  the  ingenious  stories  of  “  Mother 
Noble  ”  and  her  confreres ,  who  pretend  to  have  found 
medicines  in  the  Indies,  in  Japan,  in  South  America, 
among  the  Western  Indians,  etc.  Every  such  story  is 

IMPORTANT  PAPER. 

false  from  beginning  to  end.  [We  heartily  wish  every 
man ,  woman ,  and  child  in  America ,  who  has  not  done  so, 
would  yet  and  read  the  Hearth  and  Home  for  April 
mh,  1S72  (PM.  IV,  No.  16).  The  Medical  Libel  Suit ,  and 
the  editorials  on  medicines,  etc.,  in  that  number,  if  read 
would  save  every  reader  from  much  quackery  and  much 
suffering .  We  send  a  post-paid  copy  for  10  cents,  and  it 
will  be  worth  dollars  to  every  one  carefully  reading  it.  The 
number  is  electrotyped ,  and  all  copies  desired  can  be  printed.] 

OILS — AGENTS — WATCHES. 

...All  compounded  “oils,”  “French  burning  oils,” 
etc.,  are  to  he  avoided ;  they  arc  more  dangerous  than 
oitro-glycerine,  no  matter  what  the  sellers  may  claim. 
ah  operator  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  appears  to  be  raking  in 


$5  bills  from  those  solicited  to  act  as  “  agents,”  and  giv 
ing  no  return.  Our  letter-files  indicate  this  much,  hut 
we  have  not  finished  the  investigation,  and  withhold 

names . Everybody  ought  to  see  through  that  “  $4 

Parisian  watch”  swindle,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
already  exposed  in  these  columns.  Perhaps  our  present 
COUNTERFEIT  MONEY. 

inquirers  failed  to  see  what  we  wrote  about  it . The 

Queer  or  Sawdust  operators  (in  pretended  counterfeit 
money)  still  ply  their  trade  of  swindling  other  would-be 
swindlers,  nere  arc  some  of  the  names  adopted  by  the 
chief  rogue  in  this  line :  At  34  Amity  si.,  N.  T. :  T.  Ans- 
burger,  G.  S.  Bliss,  Thos.  Bodotte,  Tlios.  Builis,  F.  Bran- 
tingham,  D.  Oregon,  Tlios.  Cornell,  L.  G.  Capen,  Thos. 
Delaware,  L.  Dillinbeck,  S.  L.  Drum,  Louis  Ellsworth, 
D.  Hosfort,  T.  R.  Hector,  T.  Hindman,  Chas.  Kissman, 
B.  Kelsey,  Col.  R.  M’Clurg,  alias  King  &  Co.,  Geo.  Me- 
sick,  Geo.  Needham,  L.  Parison  (or  Parizon),  Ben.  T. 
Richmond,  M.  T.  Robeson,  D.  Redfern,  M.  L.  Stoddard, 
Geo.  Truax,  J.  II.  Van  Tyle,  L.  F.  Winfield,  Geo.  L. 
Yates.  At  609  Broadway,  N.  T. :  Thos.  Almont,  P.  Bar¬ 
ton,  L.  Chenangol,  Alex.  Coombs,  Theo.  G.  Chambers, 
S.  Dolson,  Niles  Fitcli,  L.  C.  Fountaine,  Louis  Hart,  G. 

L.  Kressier,  Chas.  Noble,  L.  Rushmore,  J.  B.  Shank,  T. 

M.  Shelby,  Egbert  West,  F.  R. Whitlow.  At  74  Bleecker 
st.,  N.  I', :  W.  II.  Benton,  G.  R.  Bangs,  D.  Dresser,  W. 
Darton,  L.  Eastman,  B.  T.  Ellison,  E.  Gillis,  S.  Monroe, 
II.  B.  Meech,  C.  Melvin,  II.  Neass,  Geo.  Richey,  L.  Wal¬ 
dron,  J.  A.  Wardell.  Also  :  Oscar  B.  Church,  240  Broad¬ 
way;  W.  S.  Leslie,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  J.  M.  Ward,  84 
Grand  st. — All  our  older  readers  understand  that  these 
are  names  assumed  by  a  swindler  who  does  not  have  any 
counterfeit  money  at  all.  He  coolly  pockets  all  mouey 
sent  to  him,  except,  when  he  finds  it  worth  while  to  send 
out  a  few  genuine  hills  as  pretended  samples,  so  as  to  get 
a  larger  remittance  to  finally  pocket.  The  safety  of  these 
swindlers  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  those  who  are  willing 
to  deal  in  counterfeit  money,  ever  remit  to  them,  and 
such  persons  dare  not  appear  as  witnesses.  Our  space 
being  exhausted,  other  humbugs  are  necessarily  deferred 
to  next  paper. 

ISooSc  on  — “  J. 

W.  G.,”  Charlotte,  Mich.,  will  find  ‘‘Henderson’s  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,”  for  sale  at  this  office,  price  $1.50, 
the  best  work  on  raising  market  vegetables. 

Cosies  of  Sprsiee  IPisie. — “E.  G.  EL.” 
asks  if  trees  can  be  grown  from  Spruce  cones. — The 
seeds  of  the  Spruce  are  between  the  scales  of  the  cones, 
are  small. and  have  eacli  a  thin  membrane  or  wing  attached 
to  them.  The  cones  are  gathered  before  the  scales  open 
and  the  seeds  kept  in  them  until  spring.  The  seeds  of  most 
kinds  readily  fall  out  when  the  cones  are  placed  in  a 
warm  dry  room.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  and  the  bed  shaded 
by  a  lattice-work  of  lath  or  in  some  similar  manner. 
There  are  many  difficulties  attending  the  raising  of  such 
trees  from  seeds,  and  one  without  experience  must  not 
be  disappointed  if  he  fails  altogether. 

IMmensions  of  Stable  ESttirag’s. — 

“  Subscriber  ”  asks  for  the  following  dimensions  of  the 
inside  fittings  of  a  stable  and  barn,  which  we  give  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz. : 

Width  of  doublo  stall  with  stanchions  for  cows. .  .G  feet. 


Width  of  feed-trough . foot. 

Width  of  feed-passage  between  two  rows  of 

cattle .  4  feet. 

Length  of  stall  from  stanchion  to  gutter . 5  to  6  “ 

Length  of  partitions  between  stalls .  4  “ 

Width  of  stall  for  horses .  5 

Length  of  stall  for  horses . 12  “ 

Size  of  loose  box  for  mare . 10x12  “ 

Size  of  loose  box  for  cow  and  calf . 8  x  10  “ 


If  bedding  is  used  a  cement  floor  is  not  too  hard,  and 
it  will  be  cleaner  if  not  covered  with  a  wooden  floor. 

Docloring  Morses. — An  individual  who 
is  not  at  all  modest  in  the  way  of  praising  himself,  writes 
us  that  lie  makes  “  bottles"  which  he  sells  at  $5  a  dozen, 
“  one  of  which  will  cure  three  horses.”  He  does  not 
state  how  the  “bottle”  cures  the  horses,  nor  of  what 
they  arc  cured.  According  to  his  own  statement,  lie  has 
cured  025  “head”  in  the  last  mouth. — This  is  one  of 
those  quacks  of  which  owners  of  horses  should  beware. 
It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  horse  will  recover  from  ordi¬ 
nary  complaints  if  lie  is  let  alone  and  the  physic  thrown 
to  the  dogs.  Good  nursing  and  ordinary  care  in  feeding 
will  permit  nature  to  work  a  cure  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  while  such  a  “  bottle  ”  as  above,  is  either  entirely 
useless  or  often  harmful.  Our  advice  is,  attend  to  pre¬ 
vention  of  these  troubles  and  let  these  “  bottles  ”  alone. 

Weights  of  Essex  Pig's. — Joseph  Harris 
writes  us  as  follows:  “i  have  Just  killed  a  purc-bred 
Essex  pig  that  did  not  come  up  to  my  standard.  He  was 


too  coarse,  and  lacked  early  maturity  and  so  I  fattened 
him.  He  developed  into  a  noble  hog  His  length  from 
between  the  ears  to  root  of  tail,  stretching  the  tape  along 
the  hack,  which  was  somewhat  arched,  was  5  ft  3  in. 
The  length  between  these  points,  ascertained  by  laying 
a  board  on  his  side,  waB  4  ft.  8  in.  Girth  back  of  the 
fore-iegs,  6  ft.  1J  in.  His  live-weight  before  sticking 


was  654  lbs. ;  weight  after  bleeding,  041i  lbs. 

Weight  of  rough  inside  fat . 14£  lbs. 

Dressed  weight  '(weighed  the  next  day  by  the 

buyer) . ^  .  575  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  carcass  and  fat . 589J  lbs. 

If  he  had  been  treated  to  a  ride  on  the  cars  from 


Chicago  to  New  York,  he  would  probably  not  have 
weighed  so  much  alive  by  8  or  10  lbs.,  and  consequently 
the  difference  between  live  and  dressed  weight  would 
have  been  less.  But,  even  as  it  is,  the  proportion  of 
carcass  to  live  weight  is  88  per  cent,  or  a  shrinkage  of  12 
per  cent.  This  is  leaving  out  the  inside  fat.  Adding 
this,  the  shrinkage  is  only  about  9Jper  cent.  Or,  adding 
both  blood  and  inside  fat,  the  actual  loss  of  offal  (even 
considering  the  tongue,  heart,  liver,  etc.,  as  offal)  is  less 
than  8  per  cent.” 

Feed  for  a  BSrootl-i^Iare.  —  “  Subscri¬ 
ber,”  Darien,  Ct.,  will  find  sound  hay  and  oats  the  beet 
feed  for  a  brood-mare.  An  occasional  feed  of  carrots  is 
excellent,  or  a  handful  of  iinseed-meal  in  the  grain. 

"Weights  of  T liorosaghls red  Hogs. — 

L.  A.  Chase,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  gives  ns  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  low  percentage  of  offal  in  thorough¬ 
bred  Berkshire  and  Essex  hogs  bred  by  him  and  recently 
slaughtered  at  his  farm,  as  follows :  Berkshire,  weight 
after  bleeding  572  lbs.,  dressed  weight  526  lbs.,  offal  46 
lbs.,  equal  to  8  per  cent;  Essex,  weight  after  bleeding 
412  lbs.,  dressed  weight  378 lbs.,  offal  34  lbs.,  equal  to  8)4 
per  cent.  Another  Essex,  weight  after  bleeding  425  lbs., 
dressed  weight  401  lbs.,  offal  24  lbs.,  equal  to  less  than  6 
percent.  This  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  these  breeds  of  hogs  over  natives  or  common 
hogs.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  similar  figures  from 
others  who  have  noted  the  loss  on  their  hogs. 

Water- "Wheels. — “  J.  F.,”  Preston  Co.,  W. 
Va.,  is  informed  that  with  a  fall  of  8  feet  a  breast-wheel 
which  receives  the  water  at  a  liight  equal  to  half  or  two 
thirds  of  its  perpendicular  diameter,  will  give  more 
power  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  than  an  overshot 
wheel.  But  where  the  water  is  limited  and  there  is  none 
to  waste,  an  overshot  wheel  will  give  the  best  results. 
A  competent  millwright  should  he  employed  to  build  the 
gearing  and  the  wheel  when  they  are  required  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes ;  for  light  work  on  a  farm,  any  fair  mechanic 
could  do  the  work. 

Tainting  in.  Winter. — “H.  J.  S.,”  Ball- 
ston,  N.  Y..  asks,  Can  1  paint  a  house  at  this  season,  or 
shall  I  wait  until  spring  ?— There  is  no  better  time  to 
paint  than  in  the  winter;  there  are  neither  dust  nor  flies  to 
injure  it,  and  generally  more  leisure.  A  fine  day  shonld 
be  chosen,  when  it  would  be  not  too  cold  to  work. 

Plowing-  in  "Winter. — “  J.  C.,”  McLean 
Co.,  Ky.,  asks  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  plow  a  clay 
soil  in  the  winter,  or  wait  until  spring?— Such  land,  in 
localities  where  the  frost  does  not  prevent  it,  ehoHld  be 
plowed  in  winter ;  however  roughly  it  may  be  done,  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  will  reduce  it  to  a  finer 
condition  than  many  plowingsin  the  spring  could  do. 

Hand  fifiay  =  Press.—  A.  E.  Depew,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  wants  information  about  a  $75  hand 
hay-press,  exhibited  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in 
1872. — We  saw  such  a  press  at  that  fair,  but  can  not  re¬ 
call  the  maker’s  name.  The  press  seemed  very  well 
adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  manufacturer,  who  we  believe  lives  on  Long  Island, 
desires  to  sell  them,  he  will  advertise  them. 

The  Barn  Plan.— “  C.,”  Hudson,  Ohio,  is 
much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  a  barn  in  December  Agri¬ 
culturist.  He  asks  fibw  the  stable-floor  is  to  be  arranged 
to  keep  the  cows  clean,  how  the  manure  is  disposed  of, 
and  is  there  any  plan  to  save  the  liquids  ?  Is  the  floor  of 
plank  or  cement  ?  Which  is  the  best  floor  ?  and  how  can 
steam  be  used  in  such  a  barn,  to  be  safe  ?— The  stable- 
floor  should  he  made  with  a  gutter  behind  the  cows,  six 
inches  deep  ;  they  will  not  willingly  stand  in  snch  a 
glitter.  The  manure  is  wheeled  out  into  the  center  of  the 
barn-yard  and  piled  in  a  heap  over  a  cistern,  into  which 
tlie  liquid-manure  from  the  stable  drains.  A  floor  of 
thrce-iuch  hemlock  plank,  coated  with  hot  gas-tar,  will 
last  a  dozen  years.  Steam  should  bo  brought  from  a 
boiler  one  hundred  feet  from  the  barn,  or  the  steamer 
put  in  part  of  the  root-cellar,  if  a  good  chimney  is  built. 
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Potatoes  Mixing1.  —  “F.  G.  M.”  We 

have  answered  the  question  often.  Potatoes  of  different 
sorts  planted  together  will  hot.  so  far  as  is  known,  mix 
from  the  influence  of  one  plant  upon  another.  Potatoes 
often  vary  or  sport,  whether  planted  near  others  or  not, 
and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  mixing  in  the  hill. 

Questions  abont(Potatoes. — “  C.  G.,” 

Cornwallis,  N.  J.,  asks  the  following  questions  about 
potatoes:  (1)  What  depth  should  potatoes  be  planted? 
(2)  Does  the  depth  at.  which  they  are  planted  affect  their 
rotting  ?  (3)  Does  the  use  of  stable  manure  cause  them 
to  rot  more  than  superphosphate  ?  (4)  Should  diseased 
potatoes  be  fed  to  cows? — (1)  3  to  5  inches.  (2)  No.  (3) 
Rank-growing  crops  suffer  more  than  less  thrifty  ones, 
and  mineral  manures  cause  a  less  rank  growth.  (4)  No, 
nor  to  any  other  animal,  unless  they  are  cooked. 

Stringy  Parsnips,  -r  “C.  C.  S.,”  Lee 
Co.,  Iowa.  If  parsnips  are  checked  (in  their  growth  by 
drouth,  they  are  apt  to  have  a  hard  center.  Such,  if  left 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  will  be  found  in  better 
condition  than  if  dug  in  the  fall. 

Mints  about  Laying  Tiles. — F.  L. 

Deffer,  D.  C.,  gives  us  the  following  practical  hints,  re¬ 
sults  from  his  experience  in  laying  2,700  rods  of  drains  : 
Have  a  bucket  of  water  close  by  when  digging  drains,  and 
dip  the  spade  therein  each  time  it  is  put  into  the  ground. 
In  clay  soil,  the  work  is  made  much  easier,  and  the  dirt 
does  not  stick'  to  the  spade.  In  finishing  the  bottom 
pour  some  water  into  it ;  this  is  better  than  any  level,  as 
water  will  make  no  mistake  in  finding  its  way  downhill ; 
a  pint  to  three  feet  is  sufficient.  When  laying  tile,  sort 
the  soft  and  hard  tile  by  themselves  previously,  and  then 
lay  the  soft  tile 'below  the  hard  ones ;  a  soft  tile  of  2  inches 
is  equal  in  carrying  capacity  to  a  214  inch  hard  one.  (?) 
Before  laying  the  tile  always  look  through  it ;  there  may 
be  something  in  it  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water,  by 
which  the  drain  may  be  spoiled.  In  laying  15  miles  of 
drains,  he  has  found  a  dozen  tiles  closed  cither  with 
mice-nests  or  something  else. 

JccHouse.-11  C.  O.  G.,”  Hannibal,  Mo.  In 
the  Agriculturist  for  December,  1871,  wc  gave  plans  and 
elevation  of  an  ice-house,  with  full  descriptions,  of  which 
we  have  had  several  favorable  reports,  and  which  for 
ourselves  did  good  and  satisfactory  service. 

Broosn-Sealg'e. — “TV.  S.  T.,”  Hawksville, 
Ky.,  asks  how  broom-sedge  may  be  prevented  from 
spreading  over  the  meadows  or  be  destroyed.  When  his 
lands  are  laid  down  to  grass,  the  broom-sedge  appears 
after  two  years  and  takes  entire  possession. — This  is  a 
difficult  matter.  This  grass— for  though  it  is  called  a 
sedge,  it  is  a  grass — thrives  on  poor  land  and  on  rich,  and 
manuring  only  increases  its  vigor.  There  is  no  help  but 
in  its  thorough  eradication  from  the  soil  by  a  summer 
fallow  followed  by  hoed  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  and  in 
these  processes  taking  care  that  no  roots  are  left  in  the 
soil  to  sprout  again. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — “B.  F.  C.,” 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  sends  us  a  printed  hand-bill  describing 
the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  and  offering  seed  for  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  bushel  It  states  that  the  average  crop 
is  1500  bushels  per  acre,  besides  six  tons  of  fodder  from 
the  tops,  with  many  other  equally  fraudulent  and 
absurd  statements.  He  asks,  what  do  we  think  of  it  ?— 
We  think  any  one  paying  $5  for  a  bushel  of  seed  will  live 
to  discover  that  he  has  been  swindled,  and  will  fail  to 
realize  the  promises  of  the  man  who  offers  the  seed. 

Lolling  of  the  Tongue. — “E.  A.,”  of 
Iowa,  wishes  to  tell  O.  S.  C..  that  the  reason  a  horse  lets 
his  tongue  hang  out  of  his  mouth,  is  that  he  has  it  over 
the  bit ;  the  remedy  is  to  take  care  to  keep  the  tongue 
beneath  the  bit  by  any  means  possible. 

Proper  Pipe  for  si  SSam.— “  G.  Van 

D.,”  Buckingham  Co.,  Va.,  proposes  to  make  a  pipe  of 
pieces  of  heart-pine  hollowed  out,  so  that  when  two  are 
nailed  together  they  will  form  a  pipe  :  this  he  designs  to 
convey  water  from  a  ram.  Would #t  answer? — We  think 
not.  There  would  be  too  much  waste,  which  would  use  up 
more  water  than  a  ram  could  supply.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  tin-lined  lead  pipe  for  the  discharge,  and  cast-iron 
pipe  for  the  feed. 

Draining. — “  A.  M.  TV.,”  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa, 
asks,  Should  drains  in  an  orchard  be  put  under  the  rows 
of  trees  or  between  them  ?  Will  subsoiling  fill  the  place 
of  underdraining  ? — Drains  should  be  put  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  for  many  reasons.  In  an  old  orchard,  they 
could  not  be  put  otherwise ;  in  a  young  one,  the  roots 
woold  soon  penetrate  and  choke  the  drains  if  they 


were  beneath  the  trees.  Subeoiling  can  only  permit  the 
water  to  sink  in  the  soil ;  it  can  not  remove  it  or  lower 
the  water-level,  but  draining  does.  Subsoiling  dries  the 
surface,  draining  dries  the  subsoil  as  well  as  the  surface. 

Drive-Well. — “  J.  M.,”  Solon,  Tenn.,  wants 
to  know  all  about  the  drive-well.  It  consists  of  an  iron 
pipe  with  a  sharp  solid  point  at  one  end,  and  with  several 
holes  perforated  immediately  above  the  point.  This 
is  driven  into  the  soil  until  it  reaches  a  spring,  when  a 
pump  is  attached  and  the  water  with  loose  sand  is  drawn 
up  until  the  water  runs  clear.  It  is  then  complete.  Of 
course  it  does  not  answer  for  wells  deeper  than  24  feet. 

Complimentary. — We  are  often  in  receipt 

of  letters  similar  to  this  from  Mr.  K - ,  of  Elizabeth  ; 

but  this  comes  in  such  a  shape  that  we  confess  it  to  be 
very  satisfying.  He  says:  “I  wish  to  tender  my  thanks 
for  the  suggestion  of  the  muzzle  for  a  cribbing  horse  in 
the  October  Agriculturist.  I  took  the  paper  and  my  horse 
to  my  blacksmith,  and  he  made  a  muzzle  like  the  one  de¬ 
scribed,  and  my  horse,  which  is  a  valuable  one  and  had 
no  other  fault,  is  cured.  This  alone  is  worth  to  me  more 
than  ten  times  the  subscription  to  the  Agriculturist.'' — 
This  letter  needs  no  comment.  Wc  have  many  like  it 
every  week,  and  it  is  one  of  our  compensations  that  our 
efforts  to  diffuse  useful  information  are  successful  and 
are  appreciated.  It  would  further  gratify  us  to  know 
that  our  friends  would  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  see  that  they  read 
the  Agriculturist  also. 

Contributor.— “  T.  R.  M.,”  who  wishes  to 
write  for  the  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home ,  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  learn  to  write  and  spell  before  appearing  in  print. 

Cheese  Factory. — A.  Logan,  Milwaukee, 
intends  to  start  a  cheese  factory,  and  wants  to  know  the 
cost  of  one,  and  the  number  of  cows  necessary.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  cows  would  be  as  few  as  could  be  made  profitable  ; 
a  factory  for  that  number  would  cost  §1,200  to  $1,500. 
Parties  having  such  intention,  should  visit  Little  Falls, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  there  are  a  dozen  factories 
located,  and  inspect  them  for  themselves. 

Enlarged.  JLiver. — “  T.  C.,”  Union  Co., 
Ohio,  says  his  hens  are  dying  with  an  unknown  disease: 
the  comb  turns  black,  the  fowl  drinks  a  great  deal,  seems 
stiff,  and  dies ;  the  liver  is  four  times  as  largo  as  it  should 
be. — It  is  caused  by  over-feeding.  Give  less  grain  and 
more  vegetables,  chopped  cabbages,  crushed  or  finely 
chopped  potatoes,  and  if  they  arc  cooped  up,  plenty  of 
gravel,  and  a  little  copperas  in  the  drinking-water. 

English  Breakfast  Bacon. — “M.  F. 

E.,1’  Springfield,  O.,  wants  to  know  the  method  of  curing 
the  English  breakfast  bacon,  and  how  to  prepare  the  yel¬ 
low  cloth  it  is  wrapped  in. — The  bacon  is  made  from  the 
belly  and  thin  rib ;  the  bones  are  removed,  the  pieces  of 
meat  are  rubbed  with  salt  on  the  flesh  side,  and  laid  on  a 
bench  from  which  the  moisture  can  drain  away,  one 
upon  another,  with  the  flesh  side  upward.  They  are 
rubbed  with  fresh  salt  every  day,  and  reversed  in  order, 
the  top  piece  one  day,  at  the  bottom  next  day,  and  so  on 
for  ten  days ;  they  arc  then  smoked.  When  packed  they 
are  wrapped  in  brown  paper',  and  then  sown  up  in  cotton 
cloth  and  covered  with  thick  lime-wash,  colored,  if  de¬ 
sired,  with  yellow  ocher. 

Best  Stock  for  Mountain  Pas. 

tores. — “T.  W.,”  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  wants  the  best 
stock  for  a  mountain  pasture,  also  the  best  winter  pas¬ 
ture  for  them.— The  best  homed  stock  for  such  localities 
as  this  is  the  Devon,  if  beef  only  is  wanted,  or  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  if  dairying  is  the  object.  The  best  sheep,  if  wool 
only  is  sought,  is  the  Merino  ;  if  wool  and  mutton  is  the 
object,  the  Cotswold.  ■The  best  hogs  would  be  the  Essex 
or  Berkshire.  Native  stock  might  be  purchased,  and 
good  males  of  the  above  breeds  used  on  them ;  in  a  few 
years  the  improvement  would  be  very  great,  and  much 
profit  result.  Blue-grass  ( Poa  pratensis)  pastures  specially 
reserved  for  the  purpose  make  the  best  winter  feed ; 
orchard-grass  and  red  clover  the  best  early  pasture ; 
timothy  and  blue-grass  mixed  is  the  best  summer  pasture. 

The  Australian  Blnc-Giim.— 11  J.  R. 

R.”  asks  if  the  Blue-Gum,  Eucalyptus  globulus ,  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  would  probably  be  found  hardy  in  North  Carolina, 
planted  around  out-houses  and  barns  as  shade-trees. — It 
has  not  succeeded  in  Georgia,  but  flourishes  finely  in 
Florida,  and  promises  to  be  the  leading  shade  and  tim¬ 
ber  tree  of  California. 

Sickness  amongst  Sheep.— E.  Wie- 
man,  Mecosta  Co.,  Mich.,  has  had  sickness  amongst  his 
sheep.  They  lost  their  appetite,  drooped  their  heads, 


were  stupid,  restless,  and  had  much  dysentery,  with 
drawn-up  bellies  and  loss  of  cud.  They  had  good  pas¬ 
ture,  with  a  range  in  the  woods.  He  asks  advice.— It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  sheep  had  eaten  some  poisonous 
weed.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Kalmia  augus/ifolia, 
or  Sheep  Laurel  or  Lambkill,  very  common  along  the 
edges  of  woods,  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep  and  is  often 
fatal.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  described 
above.  We  have  in  such  cases  given  an  ounce  of  Glau- 
bcr’s-salt  to  a  full-grown  sheep,  followed  in  a  few  hours 
by  a  table-spoonful  of  the  following  mixture :  1  pint  of 
peppermint  water,  2  ounces  prepared  chalk.  This  is  eas¬ 
ily  administered  by  means  of  a  small  long-necked  bottle, 
inserted  between  the  jaws  at  the  back  of  the  teeth.  It  is 
useful  either  in  case  of  poisoning  or  simple  dysentery. 

Injured.  Grape.Vines. — “  Subscriber,” 
Austin,  Texas. — Your  vines  which  were  frozen  after  the 
shoots  had  made  a  foot  of  growth,  are  no  doubt  much 
weakened.  Your  best  course  is  the  one  yon  propose  :  cut 
them  down  to  near  the  ground,  and  grow  a  single  cane,  or 
two,  as  you  think  the  root  will  best  support. 

Utilizing'  Nfgiat-goil. — “  J.  T.  G.”  and 

others,  nanover  Co.,  Va.,  will  find  a  reply  to  their  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  October,  1872. 
The  matter  is  there  treated  fully. 

Wells  or  Sjprinags. — J.  R.  Roberts,  Stocks* 
ville,  N.  C.,  halts  between  two  opinions,  viz. :  whether 
he  shall  dig  a  well,  or  convey  water  from  a  spring,  in 
pipes,  500  yards. — If  the  expense  of  laying  the  pipes  can 
easily  he  borne,  we  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  at  the 
cost  of  laying  1500  feet  of  tin-lined  pipe,  1)4  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  for  the  first  1000  feet,  and  1  inch  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.  In  that  distance  the  pipe  needs  to  be  of 
large  caliber,  or  the  friction  overcomes  the  force  exerted 
and  no  water  will  escape  at  the  outlet. 

Lime  aaid  Kanure. — “L.  C.  B.,”  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  asks  if  lime  and  manure  should  be  used  the 
same  year,  or  if  the  lime  will  injure  the  manure. — The 
general  and  successful  practice  is  to  put  on  the  manure, 
and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed,  fall  wheat  or  rye  ; 
then  spread  the  lime,  then  the  seed,  and  harrow  both  in. 
The  manure  is  not  injured  if  any  ammonia  is  set  free  ; 
the  soil  absorbs  it  and  the  yonng  plants  appropriate  it. 

Cashmere  Goats. — “  J.  F.,”  Edwardsville, 
Ind.,  wants  to  know  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  Cash- 
mere  goats. — This  goat  is  hardy  enough  and  thrives  very 
well.  In  California, -there  are  said  to  he  now  40,000  pure- 
bloods  and  grades  in  existence,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  wool,  as  there  is  not  enough  produced  to  fur¬ 
nish  one  small  mill.  When  the  produce  becomes  sufficient 
there  will  be  a  market  for  it,  but  we  do  not  advise  any 
to  go  into  the  business  while  they  can  raise  sheep. 

Carboia=IBal|»er. — “  J.  T.,”  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
The  “  carbon-paper”  used  for  tracing  and  in  manifold  writ¬ 
ing,  is  made  by  filling  the  pores  of  soft  unsized  paper  with 
lamp-black.  Oil — castor-oil  or  lard — is  mixed  with  the 
black,  and  as  much  is  rubbed  into  the  paper  as  it  will  hold, 
and  all  that  is  superfluous  is  wiped  off  with  soft  cloths. 

Catarrh  fin.  Morses. — T.  Gordon,  Kittrell, 
N.  C.,  writes  that  he  has  a  horse  troubled  with  a  running 
at  the  nose,  accompanied  by  a  film,  which  grows  over 
the  eyes  and  causes  temporary  blindness. — It  is  doubtless 
a  catarrhal  affection,  and  the  trouble  with  the  eyes  is 
sympathetic.  Feed  warm  bran-ma6hes  and  scalded  oats, 
give  powdered  gentian  root  and  sulphur  in  the  feed,  and 
wash  the  nostrils  and  bathe  the  eyes  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Keep  the  horse  in  a  warm,  well-ven¬ 
tilated  stable,  free  from  drafts. 

Staggers. — “C.  A.  M.,”  West  Middlesex, 
has  a  horse,  which  seems  weak  in  the  hind  parts ;  he 
staggers,  falls  down  suddenly,  gets  up,  and  shakes  his 
head,  ne  does  not  know  what  ails  his  horse  nor  what 
to  do  for  him. — This  is  stomach  staggers,  and  is  caused 
by  indigestion ;  it  sometimes  becomes  chronic  by  neglect, 
and  in  one  of  the  attacks  the  horse  may  never  get  up 
again.  It  may  he  prevented  by  giving  the  horse  easily- 
digested  food  and  keeping  the  bowels  loose  ;  bran  mashes 
and  boiled  oats  and  cut  and  moistened  hay  should  be  fed, 
in  limited  quantities,  and  he  should  be  prevented  from 
eating  his  litter. 

Value  of  Tanner’s- Waste. — “  G.  V.,” 
Dayton,  Ohio,  can  procure  a  large  pile  of  refuse  lime 
from  a  tannery,  in  which  hair  and  scrapings  of  hides  are 
mixed,  and  asks  if  it  is  worth  hauling  and  if  it  would  in¬ 
jure  his  clay  land. — We  have  gladly  paid  two  dollars  a 
load  for  the  same  kind  of  waste,  and  believe  it  to  he  worth 
that  sum  for  a  top-dressing  on  grass  lands,  or  plowed  in 
for  wheat,  ox  for  composting  with  swamp  muck. 
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To  RFnmrymvii,  JFioB’ists,  etc. — We 
have  received  a  circular  from  the  11  Cercle  Horticple  Lyon-, 
naisf  the  purport  of  wluch,  is  that  they  would  like  to 
receive  the  catalogues  of  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Secretary  of  the  Cercle  is  our  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  M.  Jean  Sisley,  Rue  St.  Maurice,  Monplaisir, 
Lyon  [Rhone],  Franco,' to  whom  all  catalogues,,  etc., 
may  he  addressed.  We  may  remark  here  that  Lyons  is 
one  of  the  most  active  horticultural  centers  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  people  there  are  desirous  of  entering  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  our  horticulturists. 

©rclaard. — “Ground-Turner.”  If  your  or¬ 
chard  has  been  manured  freely  for  many  years,  no  parti¬ 
cular  injury  will  be  likely  to  result  from  omitting  the 
manure  for  a  year.  Lime,  if  readily  obtainable,  would  be 
an  excellent  application  in  this  case. 

ISiipc  for  Slseep. — Mr.  Bowles,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  that  he  sowed  an  acre  of  rape  after 
oat's.  “I  turned  in  the  sheep,”  he  says,  “  November  6th. 
I  could  not  pasture  it  earlier,  because  there  was  no  fence 
between  it  and  a  cornfield.  It  was  just  out  of  flower. 
The  sheep  ate  up  every  seed-pod,  leaf,  and  stalk.  The 
patch  is  as  bare  as  a  turnpike  road.  I  think  I  will  sow 
more  next  year.” — We  should  not  have  expected  that 
rape  sown  after  oats,  say  in  August,  would  have  flowered 
before  winter.  We  sowed  several  acres  in  July,  and  none 
of  the  plants  showed  any  indications  of  flowering.  In 
our  own  case,  as  with  Mr.  B..  the  sheep  ate  it  all  up  clean. 

Sawdust  for  IBedUIimg-., — “Subscriber,” 
Marsh  Creek,  Pa.,  says  he  has  used  sawdust  for  bedding, 
and  found  the  manure  about  equal  to  rotten  wood,  which 
he  thinks  unable  to  produce  grass  or  any  other  crop. 
But  he  thinks  it  an  excellent  mulch  for  trees.  [If  the 
sawdust  was  from  pine,  this  would  probably  be  its  ef¬ 
fect  ;  hard-wood  sawdust  is  more  valuable.— Ed.] 

Wow  comes  Colorado  with  her  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ranks  of  agricultural  journals.  The  Colorado 
Farmer  is  to  appear,  as  wo  learn  by  a  prospectus  from 
Febles  &  Phillips.  It  would  have  helped  matters  some 
had  they  stated  where  their  paper  is  to  be  published,  as 
Colorado  is  a  rather  vague  direction. 

Ysiclsts  and  Scows.— Several  requests  for 
information  about  building  small  sailing  boats  or  yachts 
and  scows  have  been  received,  and  although  they  are 
necessarily  laid  over  for  the  present  moment,  they  are 
not  forgotten  ;  they  will  be  quite  seasonable  by  and  by. 

leans  ;am«l  Foal  for  Wame. — W.  C. 

Rydd,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.  The  beans  seem  to  be  the  White 
Kidney;  at  any  rate,  they  are  “as  like  as  two  beans.” 
The  pod  is  half  a  ripe  seed-vessel  of  Marty  niaproboscidea, 
sometimes  called  Unicorn  Plant.  The  green  and  tender 
fruit  is  much  valued  forpickles;  it  however  soon  becomes 
woody,  and  when  quite  ripe  is  as  hard  as  horn. 

FREE. — The  very  ISewft  Table  Coat- 
lery— Silver-plated  Table  Articles 
—Gold  Pens- Xm1eli1>lc  Sale — Clanl- 
dren’s  Toys— Flower  and  Garden 
Seeds — Floral  Sets — Sewing  and 
Washing;  Machines  and  Wringers 
— Knitting  -  Machines  —  Melodeons — 
Pianos  —  American  Watches  —  Sin¬ 
gle  and  Wonble  llarrel  Guns — As¬ 
tral  Oil — Pumps—  Family  ’Weigh¬ 
ing  Scales  —  I>ictionas-ies  —  looks — 
Toy  Steam-Engines  —  Toy  Steana- 
ISoats — etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  are  among  the  things 
that  ice  are  distributing  very  largely  all  over  the  country  to 
our  friends  who  send  in  clubs  of  Subscribers.  Some  report 
getting  as  many  as  flfly  subscribers  a  day.  Others  get 
one,  two,  three,  or  more,  as  opportunity  serves.  Some 
make  this  their  sole  business,  and  sell  the  premiums 
received,  and  thus  get  large  wages.  There  is  no  humbug 
or  clap-trap  about  this.  At  least  Fifteen  Thousand  per¬ 
sons  have  received  these  premiums  with  great  pleasure, 
and  still,  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  ought  to  read  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home  for  then- 
own  pleasure  and  profit,  is  yet  supplied  with  it.  So  there 
is  abundant  room  for  thousands  of  others  to  obtain  these 
valuable  premiums.  This  work- can  go  on  all  winter. 


Worthy  of  Everybody’s 
AttesattoBa. 

The  flue  Premiums  'offered  ou  page  78  are  well 
worth  looking  into.  Over  fiJJ,®©©  Persons 
in  all  parts  of  this  country,  in  British  America,  in 
Australia,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  South  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  have  each  obtained  one  or  more  of 
these  valuable  articles,  with  little  trouble,  by  simply 
collecting  a  list  of  subscribers.  This  has  been  done 
by  many  Children,  by  many  men  in  all  pursuits 
and  professions,  and  by  a  large  number  of  Ladies. 
See  “  A  Good  Paying  Business,”  on  3d  cover-page. 

- - - — B&Mm- - - - 

Trcafmcid  of  f§3neep.— J.  H.  Johnson, 
Greeley,  Col.,  asks  some  questions  about  treatment  of 
sheep.  He  procured  his  flock  from  Iowa  in  February, 
1871 ;  clipped  five  pounds  of  wool  per  head  on  the  average  ; 
the  cost  of  wintering  was  one  dollar  per  head,  and  the 
loss  from  last  severe  winter  was  ten  per  cent,  which  was 
comparatively  small  for  Colorado  that  season.  He  asks 
particularly  about  catarrh  and  scab.— We  have  found  no 
treatment  to  affect  catarrh,  except  tarring  the  sheep’s 
noses  liberally  and  making  them  lick  and  swallow  some 
of  the  tar,  and  the  removal  of  the  flock  from  level,  damp 
fields  to  dry  hill-sides.  Sheep  grazed  on  hills  seldom 
have  catarrh,  when  on  flat  meadows  or  damp  creek  bot¬ 
toms  they  always  have  it.  Salt  is  of  no  avail  for  scab. 
The  sheep  should  have  plenty  of  sulphur  in  their  salt,  and 
he  dipped  in  carbolic  sheep-dip,  which  is  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  purpose,  or  he  treated  with  carbolic  oint¬ 
ment.  Your  druggists  can  procure  it.  Buchan’s  prepa- 
at.ion3  are  best. 

Msmimy-WlBeat  —  Eye-Slc-rses. — “  L. 
S.  G.”  We  have  heard  of  nothing  to  controvert  what 
Prof.  Gray  says  about  mummy-wheat.  An  eye-stone  is 
not  a  stone  at  all,  hut  a  part  of  a  shell,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  carbonate  of  lime.  When  put  into  vinegar  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  minute  bubbles. 
The  formation  and  escape  of  these  push  the  eye-stone 
along.  As  to  its  “power  of  adhering  to  any  foreign  substan¬ 
ces  in  the  eye,”  we  don’t,  believe  it  has  any.  When  put  be¬ 
tween  the  eyelid  and  ball,  the  eye-stone  is  a  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  which  the  muscles  are  trying  to  get  rid  of,  and  in 
forcing  this  out  small  objects  are  likely  to  come  also. 

Sheep  sand  Whei-e  So  fillalse  Them. 

— “  R.  Y.  M.,”  Sherman,  Texas,  would  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  sheep-raising,  and  wants  to  know  the  proper  lo¬ 
cality  for  it  and  the  proper  kinds.-  For  keeping  sheep  in 
large  flocks  we  know  of  no  locality  that  can  surpass  the 
buffalo-grass  region  of  Western  Kansas,  and  the  kind 
most  suitable  for  pasturing  there  would  ho  the  native 
ewes  improved  by  pure  Merino  rams.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  half  and  three-quarter  bred  Merino  wool, 
which  such  sheep  would  meet. 

Washing-Machine. — “  H.  G.  S.”  We 
can  not  undertake  to  say  which  is  the  host  machine  made. 
We  like  Doty’s  as  well  as  any  we  have  tried. 

Strawberries. — “  Strawberry,”  Dunleitli, 
Ill.,  has  two  acres  of  strawberries,  and  asks  if  he  can  im¬ 
prove  the  yield  by  the  use  of  guano  or  plaster. — As  he 
omits  to  state  how  they  are  planted,  it  is  difficult  to  ad¬ 
vise.  If  they  are  in  hills,  a  dressing  of  300  lbs.  of  guano 
to  the  acre  would  be  of  service,  as  would  fine  compost.  If 
the  vines  are  matted  together,  put  out  a  new  plantation 
early  in  spring,  and  get  what  the  old  one  will  yield  with, 
out  manure,  and  plowatvinder. 

Figs  Eosing  (heir  Tails. — “  G.  D.,”  of 
Ga.,  has  had  “  two  litters  of  pigs  which,  when  two  weeks 
old,  lost  their  tails.  The  tails  withered  and  dropped  oft’, 
leaving  stumps  half  an  inch  long.  What,  is  the  matter  ?  ” 
— This  is  not  an  uncommon  trouble.  The  so-called  Ches¬ 
hire  or  Jefferson  Co.  breed  of  pigs  arc  particularly  liable 
to  lose  their  tails.  We  have  thought  that  itindicates  too 
close  breeding,  and  a  weakened  constitution.  Some  of 
the  English  breeders  of  Yorkshire  (from  which  the 
Cheshire!)  are  derived)  have  also  had  the  same  trouble. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  a  speck  of  fungus 
growth  on  the  tail.  This  spreads  till  it  surrounds  and 
“girdles  ”  the  tail,  which  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  our 
correspondent  says,  “withers  and  drops  off.”  The 
remedy  is  to  rub  the  tail  with  carbolic  soap  and  crude 
petroleum.  This  is  generally  effectual  if  applied  early 
enough,  or  before  the  tail  is  completely  girdled.  As 
soon  ,-.:3  there  arc  any  indications  of  the  difficulty,  we 


would  rub  a  little  carbolic  soap  on  the  tails  of  all  the 
pigs  in  the  litter,  and  keep  them  well  oiled  with  petro¬ 
leum.  This  will  usually  save  them.  If  these  articles  are 
not  at  hand,  rub  the  tails  with  lard  and  sulphur.  The 
ring  may  sometimes  be  removed  with  a  penknife,  hut 
carbolic  soap  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
petroleum  is  the  best  remedy. 

Small  ISrecil  of  Figs  Wanted. — C. 

L.  Crowell,  of  Wisconsin,  writes:  “Pork  is  only  worth 
$3.40  per  100  lbs.,  live  weight.  Many  farmers  are  sick  of 
raising  hogs,  but  not  all  of  them.  The  demand  for  a 
smaller  breed  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  butchers 
will  hardly  buy  a  large  hog  at  any  price.” 

46  Will  {Plaster  Six  Ammonia  ? 

If  the  plaster  is  dissolved  in  water,  yes.  If  dry,  or  merely 
moist,  no.  So  far  as  fixing  ammonia  is  concerned,  scatter¬ 
ing  dry  plaster  on  a  manure-heap  will  do  no  more  good 
than  so  much  fine  earth. 

1>®  Snakes  Swallow  thcii*  Young  ? 

—It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  certain  snakes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  “Water-snake,”  offer  themselves  as  a  refuge 
for  their  young  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  young 
snakes  are  said  to  run  into  the  open  month  of  the  parent 
and  hide  there  until  it  is  safe  for  them  to  emerge.  This 
is  told  not  only  of  snakes  in  this  country,  hut  the  same 
tiling  is  in  England  believed  of  their  viper.  The  matter 
is  not  accredited  by  most  of  our  naturalists,  hut  one  of 
our  acquaintance,  thinking  that  popular  beliefs  have 
some  foundation  in  fact,  asks  for  evidence.  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  have  any  observations  upon 
this  point,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Airaes-ican  ©evoai  IHerelUISooSir. — The 
third  volume  of  the  American  Devon  Herd-Book,  Horace 

M.  Sessions,  South  Wilbraliam,  Mass.,  editor,  has  been 
received.  It  is  now  ready  to  deliver  to  subscribers,  and 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  $3. 
The  first  and  second  volumes  $2.50  each,  or  $4.50  bound 
together.  Davy’s  first  and  second  volumes  of  English 
Devon  Herd-Book — published  in  1851  and  1853,  and  re¬ 
published  in  this  country  in  1855  by  Col.  L.  G.  Morris 
and  Sanford  Howard — bound  in  one,  $4.50.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Devon  herds  in  America  are  recorded  in 
these  volumes,  and  most  of  the  present  herds  arc  traced 
hack  to  animals  found  recorded  in  Davy’s  first  and  second 
volumes.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Devon 
Herd-Book  will  he  published  in  1875,  or  as  soon  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  pedigrees  are  received  to  warrant  it. 
All  authentic  pedigrees,  written  out  in  the  form  of  the 
third  volume,  and  sent  to  the  editor  at  any  time,  with 
the  fee  of  one  dollar  each,  will  be  preserved  for  record  in 
the  fourth  volume. 

Stock  for  4lte  South. —  Geo.  H.  W., 
Gallatin.  Tenn.,  asks  if  the  Essex  swine  and  Devon  cattle 
are  suitable  for  the  Southern  States.— Yes,  probably 
better  than  any  other  varieties,  unless  it  be  the  Ayrshire 
cattle,  where  dairying  is  the  object. 

The  €»hr©mo  Delivery. 

We  regret  that  the  delivery  of  our  CHECHTSOS  to 
subscribers  has  not  been  so  early  and  rapid  as  wc  had 
fully  expected.  More  time  than  was  calculated  upon 
has  been  required  to  work  them  off  in  the  best  manner. 
The  two  new  powerful  steam-presses  upon  which  they 
are  being  printed  needed  some  adjusting,  which  required 
time;  and  there  was  unlooked-for  delay  in  getting  a 
large  supply  of  paper,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
had  to  be  specially  manufactured.  Even  these  slight 
delays  are  far  more  annoying  to  the  Publishers  than  they 
can  be  to  their  readers.  But  patience  and  experience  are 
overcoming  all  difficulties.  A  large  number  of  those  first 
on  our  list  will  have  received  the  Chromos  before  they 
see  this,  and  we  shall  push  cn  the  work  with  all  possible 
rapidity  consonant  with  the  best  results.  Our  readers 
will  be  much  pleased  with  the  beautiful  pictures,  and  we 
only  ask  their  kind  indulgence  if  they  do  not  come  quite 
so  soon  as  they  would  wish,  and  as  we  would  greatly 
desire  to  have  them  go  out.  As  all  the  Chromos  are 
printed  from  transfers,  lowing  the  original  stones  perfect, 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  quality,  or  if  anything 
there  will  even  be  improvement  as  the  work  goes  on. 
The  number  that  can  be  printed  is  unlimited,  so  that  no 
one  will  be  omitted. 

H|g  8e©  Page 

The  second  and  third  Cover-pages 

give  information  of  interest  to  every  subscriber,  whether 
old  or  new. 
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The  Trophy  Tomato. — Col.  Waiiug'e 
premium  of  $100  for  the  beet  tomato  grown  from  his 
Headquarters  seed  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  E.  8.  Renwick, 
of  Millbum,  Essex  Co.,  New  Jersey,  for  a  very  fine 
smooth  tomato,  weighing  19%  ounces.  There  were  others 
larger,  but  they  were  much  inferior  in  form  to  this  one, 
which  was  absolutely  perfect.  The  entire  Headquarters 
stock  of  the  Trophy  tomato  has  been  sold  fora  large  sum 
to  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  seedsmen  and 
gardeners,  who  know  a  good  thing  when  they  Bee  it. 
Henderson  &  Co.  intend  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the 
Headquarters  seed  by  a  most  careful  and  rigid  selection 
of  the  fruit  from  which  the  seed  is  taken,  believing  that 
if  they  follow  the  course  by  which  this  tomato  has  been 
developed  through  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  will  im¬ 
prove  it  still  farther. 

Cranberries.-“H.  P.  D.,”  Phillips,  Me.,  asks 
how  it  would  answer,  in  absence  of  sufficient  water  to 
flow  a  plantation,  to  construct  a  reservoir  and  lay  on  hose 
from  that,  and  sprinkle  the  vines  with  water  before  sun¬ 
rise  after  there  had  been  a  frost. — This  matter  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  J.  J.  White,  author  of"  Cranberry  Culture," 
he  replies:  “The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  would,  in 
my  opinion,  counteract  the  ill  effect  of  any  ordinary  frost, 
and  might  be  of  practical  value  upon  a  small  scale.  It 
would  be  of  little  use,  however,  upon  a  large  plantation, 
the  proper  time  for  applying  the  water  being  so  limited.” 

Tabor. — It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  we  can 
not  undertake  to  procure  laborers  for  farm,  house,  or  any 
other  work ;  that  we  know  of  no  way  to  procure  cheap 
Chinese  or  other  labor.  When  we  wish  help,  we  go  to 
the  intelligence  and  emigration  offices  and  get  the  best 
we  can  find.  Sometimes  we  are  well  suited,  but  twice 
out  of  three  times  we  get  that  which  is  not  help  in  any 
sense.  Those  who  have  written  about  labor  will  please 
accept  this  as  an  answer,  and  those  who  propose  to  write 
will  consider  themselves  answered  in  advance. 

Condensed.  .Hilk. — “  J.  B.,”  Pulaski  Co., 
Va.,  would  go  into  the  business  of  condensing  milk  for 
the  New  York  market,  but  lacks  information  about  it. — 
We  advise  him  and  others  who  seek  similar  information  to 
turn  tiieir  ideas  toward  some  other  mode  of  disposing  of 
their  milk,  unless  they  have  a  large  capital  to  invest,  and 
either  possess  or  can  secure  the  requisite  technical  skill. 
It  is  a  very  different  business  from  canning  fruit  or  oys¬ 
ters,  and  requires  extensive  buildings,  costly  machinery 
which  is  protected  by  patents,  and  experience  only  gained 
by  practice.  There  have  been  many  failures,  and  the  man 
who  has  made  the  only  striking  success  is  one  who 
possesses  rare  genius  as  an  inventor. 

Farming  without  Hard  Work. — 

“  Cultivator,"  Meadvillc,  Pa.,  asks :  “  Could  I  succeed  in 
general  fanning  if  I  studied  good  buoks  ?  I  have  not  taste 
or  ability  for  hard  work." — No,  sir  !  Not  all  the  books  in 
the  world  will  make  a  farmer,  nor  all  the  advantages  of  a 
farm,  well  stocked,  freely  given  by  a  father,  without  hard 
work.  Farming  must  be  learned  by  actual  practice,  as 
painting,  printing,  or  making  horseshoes;  when  it  is 
learned,  if  one  has  the  means  and  is  a  good  manager,  he 
may  succeed  with  hired  help  and  constant  supervision. 
But  he  must  know  what  to  do  and  how  it  should  be  done, 
thoroughly,  or  he  will  surely  fail. 

I>siiry  Hatters. — l!E.  J.  T.,”  Marion,  Ill., 
asks  if  deep  tin  milk-cans  standing  in  water  will  ru6t , 
and  if  circulation  of  air  is  necessary  in  a  milk-room.— 
Tin  cans  kept  constantly  in  pure  water  do  not  suffer  from 
rust,  it  is  exposing  them  to  air  when  wetand  letting  them 
dry  slowly  that  rusts  them.  Every  milk-room  should  be 
perfectly  well  ventilated,  but  should  not  have  strong 
drafts  blowing  on  to  the  milk. 

Hag'iiolia.. — “H.  A.  L.,”  Nord,  Ind.  Yonr 
question  not  understood.  We  read  your  other  word  as 
“  Oantawbid,"  and  know  no  such  tree. 

Hog  Taws  in  Ohio. — John  S.  Bowles,  of 
Ohio,  writes  that  they  have  three  laws  in  Ohio  against 
dogs,  besides  the  one  making  their  owners  responsible 
for  the  damages  they  may  do.  1st.  “  Any  person  can  kill 
a  sheep-killing  dog  at  any  place.”  But  we  presume  the 
person  nine  the  risk  of  being  able  to  prove  that  the  dog 
kills  sheep.  He  can  not  do  it  on  mere  suspicion.  2d. 
“Any  person  can  kill  any  dog  running  at  large  off  his 
master's  premises  unless  his  master  is  with  him  ” — 
or,  we  presume,  some  one  else  that  has  him  in  charge. 
3d.  “  Any  person  killing  a  dog  at  any  place  or  under 
any  circumstances  can  only  be  made  responsible  for 
the  value  of  the  dog  reported  for  taxation,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  assessment.  If  the  dog  is  reported  for  taxation 
worth  $5,  the  owner  can  recover  not  more  than  $5. 
We  like  this  latter  clause,  unless  malice  or  wanton 
cruelty,  or  sheer  thoughtlessness  can  be  shown.  Much  as 


we  detest  sheep-killing  dogs,  we  would  not  make  a  law 
thut  allows  a  man  to  kill  a  pet  dog,  merely  to  spite  ns  on 
the  payment  of  his  assessod  or  real  value.  We  have  had 
doge  that  we  would  not  have  had  shot  for  ten  times  their 
real  value. 

Drilling-  Corn  in  Straight.  Rows.— 

Mr.  II.  Willard,  of  Wisconsin,  says  he  drills  his  com  in 
rows  four  feet  apart,  sowing  two  rows  at  once  with  an 
ordinary  grain-drill.  To  make  the  rows  straight,  he 
“  takes  a  light  rod  and  fastens  it  to  the  center  of  the 
tongue  of  the  drill  with  two  staples,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  easily  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  rest 
on  the  frame  of  the  drill  just  forward  of  the  wheels.  A 
trace-chain  is  suspended  from  the  rod  to  run  in  the  last 
row  planted,  and  thus  act  as  a  guide.  At  the  end  of  the 
row,  before  turning  round,  the  rod  is  changed  to  the  other 
side,  and  it  will  then  indicate  the  exact  point  at  which  to 
start  ahead.”  We  have  frequently  recommended  a  simi¬ 
lar  plan,  but  thank  Mr.  W.  for  calling  attention  to  it 

Greenhouse  Construction.--1 11 H.  D.,” 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  inquires  for  more  definite  information 
about  the  construction  of  “Cheap  Greenhouse,”  given 
by  Mr.  Henderson  in  December  number  of  Agriculturist. 
Mr.  Henderson  supposed  that  any  carpenter,  or  any  one 
handy  with  tools,  could  easily  find  a  way  of  fitting  the 
rafters  to  the  glitter  or  ridge-pole  to  a  greenhouse,  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  in  any  way  different 
from  the  rafter  that  is  fitted  to  the  wall-plate  and  ridge¬ 
pole  of  a  barn-roof. 

Fish-Culture.  —  “  R.  C.,”  Meadville,  has 
a  place  with  a  little  brook  that  can  be  dammed  without 
much  trouble,  and  would  try  fish-culture ;  he  wants  ad¬ 
vice.— The  great  difficulty  in  fish-culture  is  to  have  a 
proper  locality.  If  trout  are  to  be  raised,  there  must  be 
spring  water  of  even  temperature  the  year  through,  and 
safety  from  freshets.  Then  there  must  be  a  natural  ap¬ 
titude  or  taste  for  the  pursuit,  and  patience  and  plenty  of 
that  common-sense  which  is  rnoBt  uncommon.  Then,  if 
in  addition  to  these  one  has  the  necessary  means,  he  had 
better  write  to  Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct.,  or 
some  other  expert,  and  engage  him  to  examine  the 
water  privilege  and  lay  out  his  ponds. 

Peacla  Orchard. — A  Rhode  Island  corre¬ 
spondent  has  sufficient  faith  to  set  out  a  peach  orchard. 
The  land  is  just  cleared,  and  he  asks  us  if  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  bum  the  brush  and  leaves,  or  remove 
the  brush  and  burn  it  elsewhere  and  let  the  leaves  remain. 
— We  should  by  all  means  follow  the  last-named  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  ashes  from  the  brush  will  be  useful  herenfter. 
The  advice  is  not  asked,  but  we  will  state  that  the  best 
peach-growers  in  Delaware  grow  corn  between  the  rows 
until  the  trees  come  into  bearing. 

>orth.f;istcrn  Ilce-Keepors’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  third  annual  meeting  at  the 
Butterfield  House,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  the 
present  month.  All  interested  in  bee-keeping  arc  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  and  participate. 

Rape  for  Cattle. — B.  Ross,  of  Minn.,  a6ks 
if  rape  is  a  good  crop  to  raise  for  cows. — No.  Its  chief 
value  as  green  food  is  for  sheep.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  common  crop  in  sections  where  the 
snow  is  so  deep  that  sheep  could  not  eat  it  on  the  land 
during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  winter. 

The  American  Bee  Journal. — This 

periodical,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  bee-keeping,  and 
long  and  ably  edited  by  the  late  Samuel  Wagner,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  henceforth  to  be  published  at 
Chicago,  under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  the 
recently-elected  President  of  the  North  American  Beo- 
Keepers'  Society.  Mr.  Clarke  assumes  charge  of  the 
Journal  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
apiarians  of  the  country,  who  believe  that  in  his  hands 
it  will  be  ably  conducted,  and  will  be  devoted,  honestly 
and  impartially,  as  heretofore,  to  the  advancement  of 
apiculture.  Mr.  Clarke  is  an  experienced  agricultural 
writer  and  a  practical  bee-keeper.  He  was  for  several 
years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Canada  Farmer.  Having 
confidence  in  the  American  Bee  Jonmal  under  hiB  man¬ 
agement,  we  commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
bee-keeping.  Price  $2  a  year,  in  advance. 


North  Amerioan  Bee-Keepers’  Society. 


The  above-named  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  December  4-6.  Its  proceedings  were  of 
great  interest  to  bee-keeper  j ,  who  were  in  attendance  j 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Among  I 
the  resolutions  passed,  was  one  authorizing'  the  President 


to  address  a  circular  to  all  North  American  bee-keepers, 
inviting  them  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  by  forming 
neighborhood,  county,  State,  Territorial,  and  Provincial 
associations,  for  the  promotion  of  bee-keeping.  Tho 
officers  elected  for  1872-3  were:  President—  Rev.  W.  F. 
Clarke,  of  Guelph,  Ontario;  Secretary— Rev.  H.  A.  King, 
New  York;  Corresponding  Secretary — Gen.  D.  L..  Adair, 
Hawesville.  Ky. ;  Treasurer—  Hon.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  1873. 


Bee  Notes  for  February. — By  M.  Quinby. 


Mr.  S.  B.  writes :  “  Before  I  commence  keeping  bees, 
I  want  your  decision  whether  it  will  pay  to  keep  100 
hives.” — I  answer.  Yes,  and  No.  Either  is  correct,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  He  gives  no  conditions  upon 
which  to  form  a  decision.  If  his  bees  arc  in  a  locality 
where  the  principal  sources  of  honey  are  deficient^- 
clover,  basswood,  and  buckwheat — he  would  be  likely  to 
fail  with  that  number,  or  any  other  except  a  very  small 
one.  If  these  sources  are  ordinarily  abundant,  and  he 
expects  to  kill  his  bees  to  get  his  profit,  as  they  did  fifty 
years  ago,  he  will  find  it  occasionally  missing  in  some  of 
the  poor  seasons  that  we  are  having  now,  and  perhaps 
lose  the  original  stock.  If  “S.  B.”  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  business,  and  depends  on  the  stories  of  the  patents 
hive  venders,  that  “  the  use  of  their  particular  hive  ” 
will  make  him  rich  without  an  effort,  he  will  he  deceived, 
and,  like  many  others,  wish  he  had  not  invested. 

Hud  he  inquired  of  the  Agriculturist  if  it  was  profit¬ 
able  to  raise  wheat,  it  would  have  been  first  necessary  to 
know  the  man,  what  his  ability,  what  his  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  before  an  answer  as  to  probabilities  could  be  given. 
Some  men  get  rich  and  some  get  poor  by  raising  wheat. 
When  the  country  was  new,  the  first  crop  on  a  piece  of 
land,  without  the  exercise  of  much  skill,  was  a  success  ; 
but  as  the  country  grew  older,  the  crop  was  attacked  by 
the  fly,  mildew,  and  weevil,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
exercise  sufficient  knowledge  to  ward  off  these  attacks. 
So  with  bees  ;  they  are  not  so  uniformly  thrifty  as  when 
the  country  was  new.  We  have  to  provide  means  to 
avert  the  effects  of  wet,  cold,  dry,  and  unproductive  sea¬ 
sons,  and  secure  a  double  yield  when  circumstances  are 
favorable. 

If  Mr.  S.  B.  has  experience  to  aid  him  in  emergencies, 
and  understands  their  nature  sufficiently  well  to  know 
what  bees  will  do  under  any  conditions,  he  will  be  on  a 
level  with  the  mechanic  who  has  fully  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship,  or  the  physician  or  lawyer  who  has  completed  a 
thorough  course  of  study,  and  will  be  likely  to  find  the 
undertaking  profitable.  Something  depends  on  what 
we  mean  by  “  profitable.”  If  money-making  is  the  ob¬ 
ject,  first  see  if*  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital  in 
some  other  available  channel  will  not  turn  to  better  ac¬ 
count.  It  may  be  profitable  for  some  men  to  earn  their 
living  and  be  square  with  the  world.  One  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  a  millionaire  by  keeping  bees.  Some 
expect  to  get  money  without  giving  in  return  money’s 
worth,  and  as  I  have  never  practiced  in  this  school  I  can 
not  advise.  But  where  one  wishes  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  I  am  willing  to 
assist  him  with  advice. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  honey  in  New  York  State 
alone  are  annually  lost  through  ignorance  of  means  to 
collect  it. 

Tshe  movablo-comb  hive  will  aid— perhaps  indirectly— 
in  collecting  a  greater  portion  of  this  than  has  ever  yet 
been  stored.  Avail  yourself  of  this  aid.  Let  observation 
or  experience  decide  in  what  form  it  shall  be.  Let  the 
hive  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  the  bees 
with  room  to  labor  in  the  season  of  honey  without 
crowding.  Much  honey  is  lost  for  want  of  room  in 
which  to  store  it.  If  boxes  are  used  for  surplus,  get  them 
ready  now,  before  the  busy  season  arrives,  when  there  is 
no  time  to  deliberately  think  of  anything.  Time  is  worth 
only  half  as  much  as  at  harvest. 

By  using  the  extractor,  and  furnishing  an  extra  number 
of  empty  combs,  and  thereby  saving  the  bees  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  wax,  and  time  to  construct  combs,  the  amount 
of  honey  over  what  is  made  in  the  surplus  box  will  be 
trebled.  Yon  can  use  any  good  clean  comb  from  box- 
hives  that  yon  may  have,  transferred  to  frames— reject¬ 
ing  drone  comb — instead  of  waiting  for  the  bees  to  con¬ 
struct  new.  If  no  empty  combs  are  to  be  had,  the  empty 
frames  may  be  put  in  to  be  filled.  Once  full,  with  caro 
they  will  last  twenty  years.  In  a  honey  harvest,  they  may 
be  emptied  once  in  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week.  Have 
the  extractor  at  once.  Near  neighbors,  having  but  few 
bees,  could  own  an  extractor  in  partnership. 

The  necessity  of  a  large  hive  is  apparent,  even  when 
surplus  boxes  are  used.  Recent  experience  has  taught 
us  that  with  it  we  can  often  quadruple  the  product  of 
honey.  If  the  beginner  can  not  purchase  his  bees  in 
such  a  hive,  ready  for  work,  get.  the  common  box-hive, 
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and  transfer  the  combs  and  bees  to  the  movable  frames 
the  first  convenient  season.  Ton  will  thus  get  some  ex¬ 
perience,  If  nothing  else.  The  transferring  Is  as  easily 
managed  as  many  farm  operations.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  depend  on  patent  hives  helping  yon  to  anything. 

Do  not  forget  what  was  said  In  December  regarding  the 
effect  of  steady  cold. 

Drones  and  Swarming. — Mr.  J.  0. 

Christian,  Roanoke,  Ind.,  writes:  “When  bees  kijl  off 
their  drones  in  early  spring,  before  they  are  out  of  the 
cell,  as  well  as  after,  will  they  then  swarm  before  you  see 
any  of  the  second  crop  of  drones  fly  out  ?  Should  honey 
beoorne  suddonly  abundant,  and  keep  favorable,  my 
opinion  is  that  they  will  swarm  about  two  weeks  after 
the  second  crop  of  drone-eggs  is  laid.  Am  I  right? 

To  this  Mr.  Quin  by  answers  :  A  strong  colony  of  bees, 
with  a  fertile  queen,  and  abundance  of  honey  on  hand, 
will  rear  drones  at  the  commencement  of  warm  weather, 
usually  in  May.  Yet  but  few  swarm  then  in  this  latitude. 
If  honey  should  become  scarce  between  fruit-blossoms 
and  clover— it  does  sometimes— the  mature  drones  are 
destroyed,  and  even  the  chrysalis  is  often  dragged  out 
and  sacrificed.  When  honey  is  again  abundant  in  the 
flowers,  more  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  drone-cells.  The 
Swann  may  issue  before  a  drone  nppears.  Wrhen  a  stock 
has  too  little  honey  to  afford  to  rear  drones  until  the 
flowers  yield  it,  they  will  occasionally  swarm  before 
drones  appear.  The  appearance  of  drones  is  not  a  cer¬ 
tain  indication  of  swarming.  But  when  they  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  it  indicates  that  honey  is  scarce,  and  no  swarm 
need  be  expected  at  such  time.  If  it  occurs  late  in  the 
season,  they  may  not  swarm,  although  they  may  rear 
drones.  A  hive  lliat  has  not  reared  any  drones  until  the 
flowers  yield  honey  is  much  more  likely  to  swarm  than 
one  that  lias  destroyed  them  once.  The  queen  does  not 
lay  drone-eggs  exclusively  at  any  time,  but  a  number  of 
both  drone  and  worker  eggs  da  ly  for  months  in  some, 
seasons.  Drones  do  not  appear  to  con  rol  the  swarming. 
We  consider  so  many  of  them  a  useless  liorda  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  the  bees  from  rear 
mg  so  many.  We  find  that  if  the  queen  lays  her  eggs  in 
drone-cells  they  hatch  out  drones,  if  in  worker-cells  they 
arc  workers.  Acting  on  this  hint,  we  cut  out  all  the 
combs  from  a  box-hive,  transferring  them  to  movable 
frames,  rejecting  drone-combs,  and  without  them  they 
can  raise  no  drones.  We  think  that  we  know  better 
than  the  bees  when  we  want  swarms,  and  control  that 
also.  If  we  want  swarms — which  is  not  often  now — we 
make  them  artificially. 


Taking  Salmon  Spawn  on  the  Penobscot. 
— Good  progress  is  malting  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
storing  salmon  to  our  barren  streams.  The 
great  difficulty  lias  been  hitherto  in  securing 
spawn.  Our  fish  commissioners  and  breeders 
have  had  to  send  to  Canada,  and  pay  40  dollars 
in  gold  per  thousand  for  the  eggs.  This  pre¬ 
vented  any  large  stocking  of  our  streams. 
Last  year  an  Association  of  Fish  Commissioners 
and  Breeders  secured  the  services  of  C.  G. 
Atkins,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
buying  salmon  of  the  Penobscot  fishermen, 
keeping  them  through  the  summer  in  pounds, 
and  taking  the  spawn  in  the  fall.  About  72,- 
000  spawn  were  taken,  and  904  per  cent  im¬ 
pregnated  by  the  dry  method.  The  cost  of  the 
eggs  was  about  18  dollars  a  thousand.  This 
year  Mr.  Atkins  purchased  over  600  salmon,  in 
June  and  July,  and  early  in  November  took 
1,500,000  eggs.  They  are  nearly  all  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  doing  well.  This  will  make  the 
cost  of  the  eggs  not  far  from  two  dollars  a  thou¬ 
sand.  This  splendid  success  will  make  an 
impression  upon  the  New  England  rivers,  in 
which  most  of  the  fry  will  be  deposited. 


A  New  Variety  of  Cotton. 


At  the  Cotton  States  Fair,  held  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  in  November  last,  we  saw  with  much  in¬ 
terest  a  new  variety  of  cotton  exhibited  by 
Dr.  T.  L.  Anderson,  of  Washington,  Ga.  We 
were  informed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  gentleman,  that  about  five  years  ago  he 
noticed  in  a  field  of  cotton  a  single  stalk  of  a 
habit  of  growth  so  different  from  the  rest  as  to 


attract  his  notice.  The  cotton  plant  ordinarily 
branches  from  near  the  base,  with  branches 
along  the  stem  gradually  diminishing  in  length, 
so  that  the  plant  when  well  developed  is  some¬ 
what  pyramidal  in  shape,  with  its  diameter 
nearly  equal  to  its  bight.  Upon  the  plant  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Anderson  the  branches  did  not 
exceed  a  length  of  three  inches,  and  the  bolls 
were  of  unusual  size.  The  seeds  from  this  plant 
were  carefully  sown  by  themselves,  and  by  con¬ 
tinuously  selecting  the  short-branched  plants  for 
propagation,  the  Doctor  feels  sure  that  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  variety  having  this  peculiarity.  At  all 
events,  we  saw  a  sufficient  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  to  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  such 
plants  had  been  raised,  and  if  the  short-branch¬ 
ing  habit  is  not  already  permanently  fixed,  there 
seems  no  reason  why,  with  proper  care  in  selec¬ 
tion,  it  should  not  be.  Besides  the  marked 
habit  of  the  plant  and  the  size  of  ils  bolls,  the 
staple  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  good 
judges,  of  excellent  length  and  quality,  while 
the  bolls  ripen  uniformly  and  early.  This  new 
cotton  excited  much  interest  among  the  cotton- 
growers  present,  as  it  combines  several  desirable 
qualities.  By  reason  of  its  short  branches,  the 
plants  can  stand  much  closer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind,  it  can  he  allowed  to  stand  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  inches  in  the  rows,  and  it  is  esli 
mated  that  on  account  of  this  and  the  large  size 
of  the  bolls,  the  yield  upon  rich  land  will  he 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  kind  now  grown. 
Should  the  plants  all  grow  like  the  specimens 
we  saw,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  pick¬ 
ing  by  machinery  will  disappear.  Where  the 
plant  grows  in  a  pyramidal  shape,  the  bolls  are 
placed  at  such  irregular  distances  from  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
invent  a  machine  that  will  collect  from  all ; 
while  in  Dr.  Anderson’s  variety  the  bolls  upon 
one  side  of  the  plant  are  in  no  case  more  than 
six  inches  distant  from  those  upon  the  opposite 
side.  We  hope  that  future  experience  with  this 
new  cotton  will  sustain  the  hopes  of  its 
discoverer  and  introducer. 


Artificial  Manures. 

As  we  discover  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to 
add  to  our  resources  for  fertilizing  our  farms  by 
the  use  of  artificial  manures,  it  becomes  the 
more  necessary  to  know  how  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  defrauded  by  having  worthless  articles 
palmed  off  upon  us.  It  is  also  more  necessary 
to  know  that  there  are  fraudulent  so-called 
manures,  that  are  not  manures  in  any  sense, 
but  worthless  stuff,  mainly  sand  or  water,  offer¬ 
ed  at  prices  equal  to  the  best  fertilizers.  It  is  on 
these  artificial  manures  that  we  mainly  depend 
for  our  necessary  supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  an 
element  that  more  than  any  other  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  replace  in  the  soil,  and  one  that  is  car¬ 
ried  off  in  large  quantities  by  every  valuable 
crop,  as  well  as  by  milk  and  meat.  It  is  not 
only  a  necessity  for  our  soils,  but  a  costly  one; 
aud  when  we  pay  $60  for  a  ton  of  superphosphate, 
which  we  expect  contains,  and  ought  to  contain, 
150  lbs.of  phosphoric  acid,  at  least,  in  a  soluble 
state,  and  find  on  examination  that  it  is  entire¬ 
ly  deficient  in  this  costly  ingredient,  as  in  fact  it 
is  of  all  value  whatever,  we  not  only  are  de¬ 
frauded  of  our  money,  but  are  led  to  throw 
away  vainly  much  labor  and  careful  preparation 
of  ground  for  crops  which  we  fail  to  reap. 
Frauds  in  fertilizers  are  the  basest  of  all  frauds, 
and  the  most  reprehensible.  It  is  well  that 
farmers  should  be  on  their  guard  against  them, 
and  buy  only  from  responsible  dealers,  and  with 


a  guarantee  of  quality  aud  with  a  certificate  of 
analysis  attached  to  each  package.  When  the 
manure  is  used,  a  sample  of  about  a  pound  from 
each  package  should  be  retained  with  the  cer¬ 
tificate  and  guarantee,  aud  if  a  suspicious  failure 
of  the  manure  should  occur,  the  remedy  may 
then  be  sought  and  restitution  be  enforced.  In 
some  of  the  States  stringent  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  farmers  are  in  force,  as  they  should 
he  everywhere.  Their  necessity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  tabulated  analyses  of  fertilizers 
sold  in  Vermont  prepared  for  the  report  of  the 
Vermont  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  show  that  one  of  these  so-called  fertil¬ 
izers  had  a  value  of  $16  per  ton,  another  of  only 
$6,  and  some  others  had  actually  no  real  value 
at  all  ;  while  genuine  articles  ranged  from  $40 
up  to  $75  per  ton. 


An  English  Agricultural  Libel  Case. 


A  few  months  ago  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
contained  a  report  of  the  Chemical  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
in  which  some  cases  of  so-called  poisoning  of 
cattle  by  adulterated  linseed  cake  were  referred 
to,  and  Hie  public  generally  cautioned  to  avoid 
the  use  of  such  cake.  This  was  construed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  t lie  cake  as  a  libel,  and  an 
action  for  damages  was  instituted  by  them 
against  the  Society.  It  was  proved  on  ihe  trial 
that  the  cake,  which  was  called  “Triangle  Best 
Linseed  Cake,”  was  neither  best  linseed  cake,  nor 
in  fact  really  linseed  cake  at  all,  but  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  various  seeds  of  weeds,  some  in¬ 
nocent  and  some  injurious,  a  large  percentage 
of  sesame  cake,  bran,  and  about  50  per  cent 
only  of  linseed.  The  evidence  also  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  death  of  some  valuable  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  had  been  occasioned  by  this  indi¬ 
gestible  cake.  But  the  law  of  libel  in  England 
confines  the  defendant  in  such  a  case  as  this 
very  closely  to  the  exact  proof,  literally  and  not 
constructively,  of  his  statement  from  which  the 
libel  has  grown.  It  seems  that  the  Society  were 
unable  to  show  that  the  cattle  were  really  poi¬ 
soned  by  the  cake,  although  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  they  died  from  eating  it.  Out  of  this 
small  loophole  the  plaintiffs  were  able  to  escape 
with  the  very  nominal  damages  of  about  $50. 
The  result  of  the  trial  was  really  a  victory  for 
the  Society,  although  formally  otherwise,  for 
the  cake  manufacturers  throughout  England 
immediately  changed  their  brands,  and  now  no 
longer  sell  mixed  and  adulterated  cake  as  “  best 
linseed,”  “pure  linseed,”  or  “genuine;”  but 
make  use  of  those  words  in  the  sense  in  which 
ordinary  purchasers  would  understand  them. 
The  judge,  Mr.  Jttsiice  Blackburn,  in  his  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  evidence,  made  this  necessary 
by  saying  that  “  the  calling  any  cakes  linseed 
cakes,  except  those  made  from  linseed  either 
screened  or  as  imported,  was  a  commercial 
fraud.”  As  the  manufacture  of  oil-cake  is 
greatly  increasing  in  this  country  and  its  use 
for  feed  becoming  continually  greater,  the 
above  brief  history  becomes  interesting  to  us. 


Culture  of  Sugar-Beets. 


It  is  a  question  whether  the  culture  of  tobacco 
now  so  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Eastern 
States,  could  not  be  profitably  replaced  by 
the  culture  of  sugar-beets  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  combined  with  the  feeding  of  cattle 
for  market.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  fact, 
that  the  one  article  is  a  luxury  and  the  others 
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ore  necessaries  of  life,  for  fanners  will  raise 
what  they  make  most  money  from,  irrespective 
of  anything  but  the  profit  concerned.  But  sugar 
and  beef  are  staple  articles  of  consumption,  the 
market  (hr  which  can  not  be  overstocked  for 
many  years,  If  ever;  whilst  tobacco  is  a  crop 
that  requires  costly  preparation,  is  subject  to 
many  adverse  contingencies  before  it  can  be 
marketed,  and  if  in  excess  is  salable  only  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  The  culture  of  root  crops  tends 
to  an  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  in  this 
way  becomes  profitable  indirectly,  as  helping  to 
produce  better  crops  of  other  kinds  that  may 
follow.  But  in  itself,  the  sugar-beet  is  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  The  value  for  sugar  leaves  a  hand¬ 
some  profit,  and  the  refuse  pulp  from  each  acre 
will  furnish  as  much  feed  as  two  tons  of  hay. 
It  is  a  legitimate  crop,  ns  being  one  that  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  rotation  of  true  agriculture; 
while  tobacco  is  otherwise,  as  sacrificing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  farm,  and  having  no  place  in  any 
possible  rotation  or  systematic  agriculture.  It 
is  a  tpieaal  crop,  and  as  such  is  legitimate  only 
under  circumstances  that  will  prevent  it  from 
interfering  with  the  regular  business  of  the  farm, 
or  the  production  of  crops  that,  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  internal  resources  of  the  farm 
for  their  culture.  Under  such  limitation,  tliero 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
but  farmers  should  be  cautioned  against  making 
it  their  dependence,  lest  they  may  lean  upon  a 
staff  that  may  pierce  the  hand  that  rests  upon 
it.  The  fable  of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs 
is  apropos  to  this  matter. 


The  Chillingham  Cattle. 

In  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  is  a  small 
remnant  of  an  extensive  ancient  forest  which 
at  one  time  stretched  far  northwards  into  Scot¬ 
land.  This  piece  of  forest  is  called  Chillingham 
Park.  In  it  is  Chillingham  castle,  one  of  the 
seats  of  an  ancient  noble  family  of  England,  the 
Earls  of  Tankerville.  The  park,  ns  such,  has 
been  in  existence  for  eight  or  ten  centuries,  and 
within  its  boundaries  have  been  preserved  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  lapse  of  time  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  race  of  cattle  which  inhabited  Europe 
even  in  that  prehistoric  time  when  the  cities 
now  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  were  peopled.  The  scientific  name  given 
to  these  cattle,  Bos  primigenius,  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plains  their  great  antiquity.  Of  them  none  now 
remain  but  this  herd  at  Chillingham,  and  a  few 
other  less  important  specimen  herds  in  some 
other  similar  parks  and  inclosures.  They  are 
thus  the  oldest  race  of  cattle  new  existing. 
They  are  not  domesticated,  and  are  purposely 
kept  as  wild  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  fur¬ 
nish  sport  to  their  owner  and  his  friends  in 
hunting  them.  Notwithstanding,  they  are 
readily  domesticated  when  kept  apart  from  their 
semi-wild  companions.  These  cattle  are  white 
in  color,  with  the  inside  of  the  ears  reddish- 
brown,  eyes  surrounded  with  a  black  ring,  muz¬ 
zles  brown,  hoofs  black,  and  the  horns  while, 
tipped  with  black.  The  bulls  have  no  dew-lap. 
and  no  mane  but  a  short  upright  one  about  two 
inches  in  length.  The  very  spirited  engraving, 
drawn  by  Harrison  Wier.  which  appears  on  our 
front  page,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  London  Field,  represents  the  head  of  a 
seven-year-old  bull  recently  killed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when  visiting  at  Chillingham.  The 
bull  was  the  leader  of  the  herd,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  ns  so  fine  a  specimen  that  the  head  lias 
been  stuffed  and  mounted  as  a  trophy.  As  might 


be  expected,  these  cattle  aro  not  good  milkers, 
but  their  beef  is  said  to  be  of  very  excellent 
quality.  A  curious  fact  in  relation  to  them  is 
that  although  the  race  is  so  ancient,  and  has 
been  kept  perfectly  pure,  yet  occasionally  a  calf 
is  l>orn  with  red  or  brown  ears,  or  mixed  with 
brorvn  or  red  on  the  body,  or  even  entirely  red 
or  blaek.  Such  calves  are  destroyed,  so  that 
the  herd  may  be  kept  uniform  in  color. 


Using  Crude  Carbolic  Acid. 


L.  D.  Stowell,  of  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  us 
that  “  crude  carbolic  acid  lias  been  sold  quite 
extensively,  and  iu  some  cases  harm  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  use  of  it.  If  you  would  give  in 
the  America  it  Agriculturist  directions  for  using 
it  and  the  precautions  necessary,  you  would 
confer  a  great  favor  on  many  of  yottr  readers.” 

We  have  used  crude  cat  holic  acid  for  several 
years,  and  find  it  exceedingly  valuable  on  the 
farm.  In  applying  it  to  animals  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  considerable  caution.  Some  years 
ago  the  writer  bad  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep  that 
were  affected  with  footrot.  We  put  some  crude 
carbolic  acid  about  three  inches  deep  in  a  water¬ 
tight  plank  trough,  and  put  in  the  sheep,  and 
let  them  stand  in  the  acid  a  few  minutes.  It 
cured  the  footrot,  but  two  or  threcof  the  sheep 
in  struggling  fell  down  into  the  acid.  In  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  they  exhibited 
symptoms  of  great  suffering,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  died.  We  skinned  the  sheep  for  the  sake  of 
tiie  pelts,  and  found  the  carcass  so  impregnated 
with  carbolic  acid  that  the  meat  kept  for  months 
during  the  hottest  weather  without  undergoing 
any  change. 

This  is  no  argument  against  carbolic  acid.  It 
only  proves  that  it  must  be  used  with  care. 
For  footrot  in  sheep  it  should  be  applied  with 
a  small  brush  directly  to  the  hoof  and  between 
the  divisions.  We  have  used  the  crude  acid 
undiluted  in  this  way  repeatedly  without  the 
slightest  injury,  and  two  or  three  applications 
to  the  whole  flock  will  effect  a  perfect  cure.  We 
dress  the  feet  of  all  out'  sheep  and  lambs  twice 
a  year  with  crude  carbolic  acid,  simply  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  and  have  not  had  the  slightest  symp¬ 
toms  of  footrot  or  fouls  since  we  adopted  the 
practice.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the 
plan  to  our  readers. 

As  a  dip  for  killing  ticks  on  sheep,  or  to  pre¬ 
vert  or  cure  scab,  we  prefer  to  use  carbolic 
so  p.  but  we  have  several  times  used  a  weak  so¬ 
la,  ion  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  warm  water. 
We  can  not  give  definitely  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  acid  to  water,  for  the  reason  that  the 
strength  of  the  crude  acid  varies  considerably. 
It  can  be  safely  used  strong  enough  to  kill  many 
of  the  ticks  instantly,  and  make  all  of  them  very 
sick.  In  our  own  case  we  judge  of  its  strength 
by  dipping  the  finger  into  it  and  applying  it  to 
the  tongue.  It  should  be  strong  enough  to 
sting  the  tongue  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
pass  off  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tions.  Half  a  pint  of  crude  acid  in  a  twelve- 
quart  pail  of  water  will  probably  be  found 
strong  enough  to  instantly  kill  the  ticks.  And 
this  would  be  about  the  proportion  we  should 
use  where,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we 
poured  the  liquid  on  to  the  sheep  instead  of  dip¬ 
ping  them.  For  dipping,  we  should  not  use 
quite  as  much  at  first — adding  a  little  more  acid 
after  a  few  sheep  had  been  dipped.  The  most 
important  point  is  to  be  very  careful  to  thorough¬ 
ly  mix  the  acid,  with  the  water.  Unless  this  Is 
done  with  great  care,  the  ncid  will  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  Water,  or  in  small  globules  in  the 


water,  and  the  first  sheep  that  is  dipped  will  get 
more  than  its  due  proportion. 

For  lice  on  pigs,  a  good  plan  is  to  rub  the 
pigs  all  over  with  soft-soap,  and  then  wash  them 
with  carbolic-acid  water,  as  strong  or  a  little 
stronger  than  above  recommended  for  sheep. 

For  lice  on  cattle,  the  same  method  may  be 
adopted,  with  or  without  the  soap.  We  should 
apply  the  carbolic-acid  water  with  a  sponge, 
and  see  that  every  hair  and  every  part  of  the 
skin  was  wet. 

For  lice  on  dogs,  the  dog  may  be  either  dip¬ 
ped  all  over,  except  his  nose,  eyes,  and  ears,  or 
washed  first  with  soap  and  then  with  carbolic- 
acid  water. 

If  our  bens  were  affected  with  lice,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  dip  them  also,  though  we  have 
never  done  so,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  use 
cat  holic  acid  freely  in  the  hen-house,  sprinkling 
a  strong  solution  of  it  about  the  floors,  nests, 
etc.,  and  washing  the  roosts  with  the  strong 
crude  acid  applied  with  a  paint-brush,  and 
have  never,  since  we  adopted  this  practice,  been 
troubled  with  lice. 

We  think  this  crude  carbolic  acid  will  pre¬ 
serve  wood.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a.  great  purifier, 
and  wc  use  it  freely  about  our  pig-pens,  wash¬ 
ing  out  the  trousrbs  occasionally  with  a  solution 
of  it,  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  plank  floors,  rub¬ 
bing  it  on  the  posts,  and  mixing  it  with  lime- 
wash  for  the  walls. 

For  disinfecting  purposes,  we  think  it  valua¬ 
ble  principally  in  arresting  fermentation,  decom¬ 
position,  and  putrefaction,  and  thus  preventing 
the  formation  of  deleterious  gases  rather  than 
in  neutralizing  these  gases,  or  rendering  them 
innoxious  after  they  are  escaping.  Still,  wo 
have  no  doubt,  the  vapor  of  carbolic  acid  will 
destroy  any  poisonous  organized  matter  that 
may  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  sewers,  ill-ventilated  cellars,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  no  danger  of  using  it  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  the  health  of  man  or  animals  is 
concerned,  though  to  many  the  smell  is  ouite 
disagreeable.  A  word  of  caution,  liowevei  is 
necessary.  We  have  known  carbolic  acid 
sprinkled  in  a  cellar  where  milk  was  kept,  and 
all  the  milk  and  cream  then  in  the  cellar  was 
not  only  tainted  and  spoiled,  but  the  vapor  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  carbolic  acid  so  impregnated  the 
cellar  that  no  milk  could  be  put  in  it  for  several 
clays,  and  even  a  crock  of  butter,  although  cov¬ 
ered,  was  so  affected  that  the  upper  portion 
could  not  be  eaten.  The  truth  is,  that  for  all 
apartments,  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  water,  with 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  are  far  better  than 
carbolic  acid  or  any  other  disinfectant. 


Is  Pea-Straw  Good  Fodder?— A  corre¬ 
spondent  says  he  lias  not  found  pea-straw  as 
valuable  for  fodder  as  good  oat  and  wheat 
straw. — Very  likely.  And  yet  good  pea-straw 
may  bo  so  cured  and  fed,  as  to  be  worth  far 
more  than  any  other  straw,  unless  it  is  choice 
bean-straw.  It  is  more  nitrogenous  than  wheat, 
oat,  barley,  or  rye  straw,  and  should  be  fed,  to 
get  out  its  full  value,  in  connection  with  a  small 
quantity  of  corn.  Sheep  that  have  a  pound  of 
corn  each  per  day  will  fatten  more  rapidly  on 
pea-straw  than  on  wheat  or  oat  straw.  The  bet¬ 
ter  plan  is  to  let  them  have  all  they  will  eat  of 
both  pea  and  wheat  straw — say  pea-straw  morn¬ 
ing  and  noon,  and  wheat  or  oat  straw  at  night. 
But  we  apprehend  the  trouble  with  our  corre¬ 
spondent  is  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  feeding, 
as  in  the  method  of  cutting,  curing,  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  pea-straw.  If  the  peas  were  allowed 
to  grow  till  dead-ripe,  and  after  cutting  were  al» 
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lowed  to  remain  iu  heaps  in  the  field  day  after 
day  without  turning,  and  were  exposed  to  rains 
and  dews  until  nearly  all  thcsoluble  matter  was 
decomposed  or  washed  out  of  the  straw,  and 
half  the  leaves  were  knocked  off  of  them  before 
they  left  the  field,  and  they  were  stacked  in  a 
damp  condition,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  “the  sheep  and  the  chemist  do  not  tell  the 
same  story”  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
straw.  On  our  own  farm  we  have  found  pea- 
straw  t  om  aluxuriant  crop  of  peas,  cured  with¬ 
out  rain,  nearly  as  valuable  as  clover-hay. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers,— No.  36. 


I  write  from  St.  Malo,  on  the  coast  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  early  in  December.  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
sufficient  opportunity  to  study  a  single  detail  of 
European  agriculture  to  express  a  definite  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  it,  but  it  is  beginning  to  suggest 
itself  to  my  mind,  that — in  agriculture,  as  well  as 
in  a  good  many  other  branches  of  industry — an 
American  can  not  “  dive  deeper,  stay  under 
longer,  and  come  up  drier  ”  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world.  I  may  have  been  misled  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge  from  a  rapid  run  through  England,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Prussia,  Baden,  Wiirtemburg,  Bavaria, 
the  Tyrol,  Northern  Italy,  and  Fiance,  there  is 
no  day’s  journey  along  the  whole  route  to  which 
it  would  not  pay  an  American  farmer  to  devote 
at  least  a  month.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  proposition  is  true:  there  are  few 
farmers  along  the  line  of  my  journey  who  would 
not  find  in  America  very  much  that  it  would  be 
of  the  utmost  consequence  for  them  to  adopt. 
In  the  matter  of  implements  we  are  far  ahead 
of  most  of  the  farmers  of  the  Continent,  and 
we  have  been  forced  by  necessity  to  learn  how 
to  get  more  value  out  of  the  labor  of  a  man 
than  they  do  here — as  indeed  we  must,  for  the 
man  costs  us  from  three  to  five  times  as  much. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  getting 
value  out  of  the  land,  we  are  nowhere.  The 
best  of  us  waste  on  every  hundred  acres  enough 
ground  to  support  a  family  in  Germany,  and 
enough  manure  to  support  two  families.  Ours 
is  an  agriculture  of  rich  soil — even  where  our 
land  is  poor  we  have  not  yet  modified  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  answered  when  it  was  rich — and  theirs 
of  poor  soil.  They  can  not  draw  on  their  land 
(as  an  Illinois  farmer  can)  for  a  fair  crop  on 
every  acre  which  they  simply  plow  and  plant. 
Their  land  has  passed  that  point — as  much  of 
ours  has  done,  and  as  the  rest  is  fast  doing.  It 
no  longer  contains  even  the  remnants  of  the 
“inexhaustible  fertility”  which  invited  the  con¬ 
vent-building  monks,  as  our  prairies  still  invite 
the  wholesale  wheat  and  corn  growers.  It  has 
long  since  been  relegated  to  its  true  position  of 
“  an  implement  of  agriculture,”  or,  if  the  term 
ue  more  appropriate,  of  the  farmer’s  laboratory, 
or  even  his  bank.  It  long  ago  ceased  to  be  his 
mine.  He  can  make  it  work  for  him  much  as 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  his  cows  does ;  its  ap¬ 
paratus,  if  he  rightly  understands  it,  is  ever 
ready  to  turn  his  crude  chemicals  into  golden 
crops;  its  vaults  are  open  to  receive  his  deposits 
of  manure  or  of  labor,  and  quick  to  pay  them 
out  whenever  he  presents  his  check  in  the  pro¬ 
per  form.  But  the  day  is  gone  when  he  can 
reap  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  take  meal  from 
the  mill  to  which  he  has  carried  no  grist. 

It  is  just  this  fact  that  makes  the  lessons  of 
the  Old  World  the  most  important  of  all  for  us 
to  study.  There  is  no  danger  that  we  shall 
yield  any  point  in  which  we  arc  superior  to 
them,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  benefit  from 


the  adoption  into  our  system  of  economies 
which  they  have  learned  in  the  dear  and  tedious 
school  of  experience.  If  we  could  combine 
what  is  good  in  the  two  systems  (so  far  as  our 
costly  labor  will  allow)  we  should  develop  an 
agriculture  far  beyond  what  wo  can  hope  to  es¬ 
tablish  by  years  of  costly  experience,  and  work¬ 
ing  out  our  own  agricultural  salvation. 

The  one  thing  that  has  impressed  me  every¬ 
where  is  the  very  close  economy  that  is  prac¬ 
ticed — economy  of  land,  of  manure,  of  food,  of 
everything  in  fact  but  labor,  which  is  almost  a 
drug  in  this  teeming  land.  The  first  half-hour’s 
railroading  from  Liverpool  to  Chester  is 
through  an  almost  uninterrupted  park.  Every 
foot  of  the  company’s  domain  is  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  of  value — either  beauty  about 
the  frequent  stations,  or  food  on  the  slopes  of 
the  cuts  and  embankments  between  them. 
Nothing  is  wasted ;  grass,  roots,  vines,  flowers, 
shrubs,  something  that  can  give  pleasure  or 
supply  food,  is  made  to  take  possession  of  land 
which  with  us  is  devoted  to  mullein  and  goose- 
grass,  and  dust  and  hideous  ugliness.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  the  cleanly  and  the  magnificent,  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  world,  men  and  boys  with  dust-pans 
and  brushes  sweep  up  and  save  every  ounce  of 
manure  that  falls  on  the  more  crowded  streets. 
On  the  banks  of  the  lovely  Moselle,  where  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  vineyards  climb  to 
the  tops  of  the  legend-clad  hills,  every  spot 
where  the  sun  can  l>e  caught  is  saved  and  nursed 
like  a  child.  In  hundreds  of  cases  I  saw  a  little 
nook  of  a  terrace  high,  high  up  the  mountain¬ 
side,  that  was  only  kept  from  destruction  by  a 
solid  cemented  wall  whi.ch  was  greater  in  area 
than  that  of  the  land  it  sustained,  and  there 
would  be  other  little  terraces  .above  and  others 
below.  If  there  were  room  for  only  a  half- 
dozen  vines — growing  like  beans  on  their  little 
poles — they  were  supported  in  the  same  sub¬ 
stantial  way  as  where  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
could  be  planted.  The  rule  seems  to  be,  “If 
you  have  a  good  thing,  no  matter  how  small, 
make  the  most  of  it,”  and  its  application  might 
be  traced  over  every  acre  of  tolerable  land  that 
I  have  seen,  away  up  among  the  Alps,  or  where 
the  sea  can  be  kept  out  only  with  dykes  and 
pumps,  and  it  is  the  value  of  this  rule  which  we 
most  need  to  learn. 

Of  course  our  circumstances  are  not  the  same. 
Our  system  grew  up  under  the  influence  of 
cheap  land  and  dear  labor,  and  theirs  under  the 
opposite ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
our  Eastern  States  land  is  fast  increasing  in 
value,  and  that  we  are  making  our  labor  every 
year  more  effective  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
Furthermore,  we  formerly  had  a  soil  so  rich 
that  the  most  careless  treatment  sufficed  for  the 
production  of  good  crops.  With  most  of  us 
this  condition  has  passed.  The  land  has  grown 
poor,  and  we  work  over  large  areas  for  small 
returns.  We  need  a  closer  economy  of  labor 
(more  thorough  cultivation)  and  more  manure 
on  less  laud.  That  is,  we  need  to  follow  more 
nearly  the  customs  iu  vogue  here,  making  up 
for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  by  the 
use  of  our  more  efficient  machinery,  and  of  the 
further  fact  that  in  America  a  man  docs  more 
work  in  a  day  than  in  Europe — he  is  quicker 
and  stronger,  because  living  in  a  better  climate 
and  eating  better  food.  Instead  of  a  gang  of 
women,  fed  on  bread  and  cheese,  plodding 
slowly  up  a  mountain-side  with  baskets  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  their  backs,  we  have  one  meat-fed  man 
with  a  grain-fed  team  carrying  more  in  a  day  at 
a  less  aggregate  cost.  80  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
circumstances  are  all  in  our  favor.  All  we 
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need  is  to  couple  our  efficiency  with  their  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  we  shall  develop,  even  on  our  worn- 
out  soils,  a  better  system  of  farming  than  ha3 
been  attained  here — except  in  England,  where 
I  suspect  that  they  are  iu  nearly  all  respects 
ahead  of  us. 

To-morrow  I  start  for  the  island  of  Jersey, 
where  I  shall  try  to  learn  something. that  will 
be  of  practical  value  to  my  readers,  and  then  I 
shall  give  some  time  to  the  better  farming  of 
England  and  Holland. 

I  wish  that  some  of  my  “solid-color  and  full- 
black- points”  friends  could  have  been  with  me 
in  southern  Germany  and  northern  Italy.  I  saw 
there  thousands  of  oxen  and  cows  of  such 
coloring  as  would  have  delighted  their  eyes. 
They  were  the  most  uniform  lot  I  ever  saw,  steel- 
gray  iu  color,  with  black  switches  and  black 
feet,  and  with  the  real  “Jersey”  fillet  of  mealy 
gray  around  their  muzzles.  Put  on  the  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  they  would  have 
brought  round  prices  as  Jersey  cattle;  yet  as 
dairy  animals  they  are  as  poor  as  any  scrub  in 
New  England,  and  clearly  prove  that  this  fancy 
coloring  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  prac¬ 
tical  value.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  coloring 
is  an  indication  of  bad  quality ;  this  is  fully  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  milk 
is  only  an  incident  of  their  duties.  First  and 
foremost  they  are  beasts  of  burden.  Many  a 
farmer  in  Europe  does  all  his  plowing  and  road- 
teaming  with  his  cows,  working  singly  iu  thills, 
or  in  pairs  to  the  pole,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
their  development  shows  the  effect  of  such 
treatment.  They  are  heavy-shouldered  and 
light-quartered,  and  their  little  udders  give  but 
a  scanty  and  brief  flow  of  milk.  A  peasant 
woman  near  the  Moselle  who  showed  me  her 
dairy,  said  her  cows  gave  her  but  little  butter, 
as  they  had  to  work  them  like  horses.  The 
butter,  too,  was  of  poor  quality  when  compared 
with  that  from  cows  kept  for  the  dairy  alone. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  investigate  the 
irrigation  in  northern  Italy.  It  is  evidently  a 
most  completely  engineered  system,  and  it  com¬ 
prises  the  whole  of  the  country  that  lies  within 
reach  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  easy  to  see,  even  from  the  car- 
windows,  that  it  had  developed  a  most  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  throughaut  the  whole  land. 
Large  houses  and  barns  and  a  heavy  working 
force  of  men  and  teams  seemed  to  be  the  rule, 
and  the  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
land  surprised  me.  The  ground  was  evidently 
being  prepared  for  the  spring  planting,  and  on 
every  farm  the  work  was  being  done  by  teams 
of  from  10  to  14  oxen,  and  from  15  to  25  men 
beside  the  drivers.  The  plows  were  very  large, 
though  of  rude  construction,  and  they  were 
drawn  to  a  great  depth.  Iti  each  furrow  there 
followed  the  gang  of  men  with  spades,  who  dug 
out  and  threw  on  to  the  top  of  the  turned  land 
a  good  spit  of  the  subsoil.  If  such  general 
prosperity  would  in  our  case  follow  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  deep  cultivation  and  a  complete 
system  of  irrigation,  we  should  lose  no  time  in 
turning  our  attention  to  it.  With  our  improved 
plows,  we  could  dispense  with  one  half  the 
team  and  with  all  the  spading.  So  far  as  I 
could  judge,  all  the  manure  used  is  applied  to 
the  grass  land,  where  it  develops  a  richness  of 
sod  that  suffices  for  the  production  of  rousing 
crops  where  it  is  plowed  under  fo.r  grain,  though 
the  growth  of  both  the  grain  and  the  grass  is 
immensely  aided  by  the  fertilizing  flow  of  water 
from  the  hills. 
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Watering  Stock  in  Winter. 

Much  thoughtless  cruelty  is  inflicted  on  our 
animals,  which  needs  only  to  be  exposed  to  be 
prevented.  Farmers,  and  especially  their  boys 
who  are  not  yet  old  enough,  or  rather  have  not 
yet  learned  enough, 

to  think  of  conse-  g  _ 

quences,  often  put 
their  stock  in  the 
unpleasant  position 
depicted  by  our 
artist  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  subjoined.  He 
shows  a  couple  of 
boys  who  have  been 
sent  to  water  the 
stock  on  a  cold 
February  morning. 

The  creek  is  frozen 
over.  The  ice  is 
smooth  and  slip¬ 
pery.  The  boys 
have  cut  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  and  a  thirsty 
cow  has  ventured 
on  it  to  reach  the 
water.  Her  position 
is  a  painful  one  to 
her,  but  an  amusing 
one  to  the  boys,  who 
do  not  think  of  the 
fact  that  in  a  month 

or  two  there  may  be  trouble  when  the  cow  is 
expected  to  have  a  calf,  and  the  milk  may  be 
bloody,  or  she  may  have  a  caked  bag,  and  the 
wonder  will  be  why  she  should  be  thus  troubled. 
Possibly,  many  who  have  written  to  us  for  ad¬ 
vice  under  these  or  similar  circumstances,  and 
who  could  not  imagine  any  cause  for  the  trou¬ 
ble,  may  now  remember  some  such  occurrence 
as  this.  They  will  then  see  a  sufficient  cause 
for  it  that  might  have  been  prevented  had  they 
known  the  possible  result.  The  cows  on  the 
bank,  who  are  sympathizing  with  their  com¬ 
panion,  will  go 
home  thirsty  rather 
than  venture  where 
she  is;  and  so  will 
the  sheep,  waiting 
patiently  and  anx¬ 
iously  for  a  drink, 
which  they  badly 
need,  but  are  afraid 
to  trust  themselves 
on  the  ice  to  pro¬ 
cure.  While  they 
are  waiting,  shiver¬ 
ing  on  the  brink,  it 
is  more  than  likely 
that  some  may  get 
injured  by  a  vicious 
cow,  and  so  this 
bad  management 
results  in  evil  in 
many  ways.  On  the 
other  hand,  where 
there  is  a  well  and 
pump  at  the  barn, 
and  a  water-trough, 
the  stock  will  be 
spared  all  this  suf¬ 
fering,  and  all  the  injury  resulting  from  drinking 
ice-cold  water  or  going  without  any  at  all.  If 
there  is  no  other  way  to  water  stock  but  at  a 
frozen  pond  or  creek,  a  trough  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  there,  and  the  water  be  dipped  up  into  it 
with  a  pail,  so  that  the  animals  may  neither 
suffer  from  thirst  nor  from  injuries  occasioned 


by  venturing  on  smooth  ice.  Water  that  is  at 
the  temperature  of  melting  icc  should  not  be 
given  to  animals,  and  especially  to  milch-cows, 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Much  of  the  falling  off  of 
milk  ascribed  to  cold  weather  is  properly  due  to 
giving  the  cows  copious  draughts  of  very  cold 


WATERING  CATTLE  THROUGH  THE  ICE. 

water.  In  some  milk  dairies  there  is  provision 
made  for  warming  the  water  drank  by  animals 
during  cold  weather. 


Diseases  in  Horses’  Feet  and  Legs. 

Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will 
have  doubtless  observed  the  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  made  for  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of 
injuries  and  diseases  of  the  feet  and  limbs  of 
horses.  Continually,  month  after  month,  there 
are  dozens  of  inquiries  of  this  nature.  While 


A  HEAVY  LOAD  UP  HILL. 

we  are  always  ready  and  in  fact  desirous  of  as¬ 
sisting  our  correspondents  with  advice  in  these 
cases,  so  many  of  them  are  utterly  hopeless  of 
remedy  from  their  very  nature,  or  impossible  of 
relief  in  the  way  desired,  that  we  can  only  make 
them  texts  whereon  to  found  lessons  of  caution 
and  prevention  in  the  future.  While  the  score 


or  more  of  diseases  which  affect  the  limbs  and 
feet  of  horses  are  almost  wholly  incurable  un¬ 
der  the  average  circumstances  of  the  farmer  to 
whom  competent  professional  advice  in  nearly 
all  cases  is  unattainable,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  with  proper  care  and  cautious  treatment 
all  these  diseases 
'  may  be  prevented. 

The  foot  and  leg  of 
a  horse  is  a  very 
complicated  piece 
of  machinery,  full 
of  the  most  delicate 
membranes,  cords, 
hinges,  springs,  and 
cushions ;  each  of 
which  is  exactly 
fitted  not  only  to 
do  certain  direct 
work  in  enabling 
the  horse  to  move, 
but  in  supporting 
the  others,  and  in 
protecting  it  from 
injury.  There  are 
also  secretions  of 
joint-oil,  synovia ,  a 
viscid  fluid,  the 
office  of  which  is  to 
lubricate  the  joints, 
and  allow  an  easy 
motion  of  the  head 
of  one  bone  on  that 
of  another.  The  foot,  so  far  from  being  what  it 
is  generally  supposed,  a  lump  of  insensible  horn 
that  may  be  pounded  on  the  stones,  or  rasped, 
cut,  or  trimmed  into  or  out  of  shape,  or  scorched 
or  burned,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  bundle  of  the 
most  sensitive  bones  and  sinews,  incased  only 
in  the  insensible  outside  crust  of  the  hoof  and 
sole,  and  connected  therewith  by  equally  sensi¬ 
tive  laminae  or  leaves,  by  which  the  whole  is 
bound  together.  To  preserve  this  delicate  bun¬ 
dle  of  bones  and  sinews  from  shock  and  conse¬ 
quent  injury,  there  is  provided  a  soft  elastic 
cushion,  the  frog. 
Now,  wdien  wc  see 
a  w'ikl  pony  on  the 
plains,  or  a  young 
colt  gamboling  on 
the  soft  elastic  turf 
of  a  smooth  mea¬ 
dow,  wrc  can  ob¬ 
serve  how  beauti¬ 
fully  all  these  parts 
act  together,  and . 
how  graceful  and 
elastic  a  step  they 
enable  the  animal 
to  exhibit,  and,  re¬ 
membering  the  ex¬ 
act  balance  of  the 
parts  Avonderfully 
provided  by  nature, 
can  understand  how 
injury  is  avoided  to 
the  most  sensitive 
of  them.  But  when 
we  take  the  horse 
and  cut  away  the 
frog,  removing  the 
safeguard  there  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  pare  away 
the  crust,  and  fasten  on  a  shoe  of  three  or  four 
pounds’  weight  to  each  foot,  and,  in  addition  to 
carrying  his  own  weight,  compel  him  to  draw 
heavy  loads  over  roads  paved  with  rough  cob¬ 
ble-stones  or  sharp  fragments  of  broken  rock  or 
loose  pieces  which  yield  and  give  way  beneath 
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his  tread,  causing  sudden  jars  and  strains  and 
severe  shocks,  ivc  forget  that  he  is  no  longer  in 
his  natural  position,  and  needs  the  closest  care 
and  the  most  intelligent  management  to  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  injury.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  does  not  get. 
On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  he  can  stand  be¬ 
neath  a  load  it  is  piled  on.  While  he  can  drag 
one  leg  after  another  on  the  road  lie  is  ivged  by 
whip  and  spur.  His  feet  are  cut  and  carved  to 
suit  the  taste  of  a  man  who  never  examined  its 
structure.  Roads  are  constructed  on  any  sys¬ 
tem  rather  than  one  adapted  to  suit  the  valuable 
animals  condemned  to  travel  on  them ;  and  the 
hills  are  not  made  level  nor  the  rough  places 
made  plain  for  him.  His  stable-floors  are 
usually  made  so  as  to  compel  him  to  stand  in 
an  unnatural  and  uneasy  position,  and  to  weak¬ 
en  or  to  strain  his  limbs.  And  finally,  although 
many  other  instances  are  omitted  from  want  of 
space  to  mention  them,  the  most  thoughtless 
cruelty  is  often  exercised  in  compelling  him  to 
over-work  when  not  physically  matured. 

Our  artist  has  pictured  a  scene  of  the  com¬ 
monest  occurrence.  A  horse,  loaded  to  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity  on  a  level  road,  has  to  mount  a 
hill.  He  has  not  only  to  draw  it  upon  the 
ground,  but  he  is  made  to  elevate  the  whole 
weight  of  himself,  the  load,  and  the  wagon 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
hill.  In  addition,  the  ground  is  less  favorably 
placed  for  his  foothold.  Without  mercy  the 
whip  is  used  to  stimulate  the  willing  but  wearied 
beast.  This  over-exertion  may  not  injure  his 
digestive  powers  nor  his  circulating  system. 
But  mechanically  the  results  may  be  the  most 
serious.  Bruises  of  the  sole  may  result  in  can¬ 
ker,  quittor,  navicular  disease,  or  thrush ;  jars 
and  shocks  produce  sprains,  knuckling,  ring¬ 
bone,  shoulder  lameness,  inflammation  of  the 
joint  membranes,  spavins  of  all  kinds,  tumors, 
windgalls,  and  almost  every  other  possible 
blemish  or  disease  of  the  limbs.  These  bruises, 
jars,  and  shocks  almost  wholly  result  from 
thoughtlessly  putting  a  horse  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  engraving  on  the  preceding  page. 
It  is  not  often  that  farmers’  horses  arc  injured 
in  any  other  manner  than  in  some  easily  pre- 
ventible  one,  and  if  sufficient  care  were  used  to 
prevent  injury  there  would  be  but  little  trouble 
from  any  of  the  diseases  here  pointed  out. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— Ho.  110. 


Mr.  John  S.  Bowles,  of  Ohio,  writes :  “lam 
slightly  surprised  at  your  advice  to  farmers  in 
your  ‘Walks  and  Talks’  for  December.  You 
seem  to  think  that  no  matter  how  badly  farmers 
prosper,  it  is  wisdom  for  them  to  keep  on  farm¬ 
ing.”  I  did  not  say  so.  “  According  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,”  Mr.  B.  continues,  “  there 
are  now  too  many  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
Too  much  produce  is  raised,  for  it  is  certainly 
too  low  to  pay  for  raising  at  the  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  laborers.”  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  farmers  are  not  now  getting  a  fair  price  for 
their  products.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  same  thing  sometimes  happens 
to  other  producers.  Manufacturers  sometimes 
glut  the  market  with  their  goods  and  have  to 
sell  at  a  loss.  If  more  coal  is  dug  than  the 
market  requires,  it  is  sometimes  sold  below  the 
cost  of  production.  And  so  with  petroleum, 
iron,  and  every  other  article  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  We  can  not  all  begetting  rich  at  the 
same  time.  The  world,  as  a  world,  merely  gets 
a  living.  If  you  get  a  better  living  than  your 


neighbor  it  is  because  you  work  harder  or  to 
better  advantage.  Of  course,  this  statement  must 
be  taken  in  a  very  broad  sense.  There  seem 
to  be  a  great  many  local  and  temporary  excep¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  only  temporary.  If  you 
think  you  can  work  to  better  advantage  in  some 
other  culling  than  farming,  you  ought  to  do  so. 
But  be  careful  you  do  not  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  B.  says  very  truly  that  there  is  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts,  manufac¬ 
tures,  railroads,  etc.,  that  farmers  can  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  men  for  less  than  they  are  now  pay¬ 
ing,  and  yet  he  is  sure  they  can  not  afford  to  pay 
present  wages  and  sell  their  produce  at  present 
prices.  “  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of,”  he 
says,  “for  farmers  to  do,  is  to  sell  out  at  some 
figure  and  go  into  some  other  business.”  Very 
well;  if  Mr.  B.  thinks  so,  it  is  not  for  me  to  in¬ 
terfere.  If  he  is  sure  he  can  do  better,  all  things 
considered,  in  some  other  occupation,  by  all 
means  sell  the  farm.  It  will  not  be  any  the 
worse  for  those  of  us  who  still  keep  on  farming. 

Mr.  B.  further  soys:  “Most  farmers  whose 
farms  are  worth  $10,000  or  $15,000,  could  make 
more  money  to  put  it  in  U.  S.  bonds  and  sit 
still  on  their  heels,  than  they  now  make  off  their 
farms  working  12  to  14  hours  per  day.”  Again 
I  say,  let  Mr.  B.  try  it ! 

But  even  this  does  not  suit  Mr.  B.  He  says : 

“  Some  farmers,  like  myself,  can  not  very  well 
afford  to  stop  farming.”  [Then  I  would  advise 
Mr.  B.  not  to  stop  farming.]  “We  can  not  always 
sell  our  farms  when  we  want  to,  and  we  do  not 
understand  any  other  business.  We  have 
thrown  away  our  lives  learning  to  farm  instead 
of  learning  trades.  Now  it  is  too  late  to  learn. 
We  must  drag  out  our  lives  saving  what  other 
people  waste,  eating  what  we  can  not  sell,  and 
working  while  other  people  sleep.  But  with 
young  men  the  case  is  different.  Let  them 
learn  any  kind  of  trade,  hut  do  not  crowd  our 
already  overdone  business.”  I  think  Mr.  B.  has 
got  dyspepsia.  And  besides,  that  terrible  scourge 
“  hog-cholera  ”  has  recently  carried  off  about 
one  hundred  of  his  pigs  and  hogs.  I  do  not 
wonder  he  takes  somber  views  of  farming.  We 
all  have  our  trials,  losses,  and  disappointments. 
They  are  not  confined  to  the  farm.  There  are 
“black  Fridays”  in  Wall  street,  and  fires  in 
Chicago  and  Boston.  There  are  times  when 
most  thinking  men  feel  that  they  have  “wasted 
their  lives.”  But  a  good  man’s  life  is  never 
wasted. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  not 
wasted  their  lives  in  the  past,  are  not  now 
wasting  them,  and  will  not  waste  them  in  the 
future.  Some  years  ago  I  was  traveling  with  a 
lady  in  Connecticut.  Looking  out  of  the  car 
windows  I  remarked,  “I  don’t  see  how  a  man 
can  make  a  living  on  such  a  farm.”  The  remark 
aroused  her  New  England  pride,  and  she  re¬ 
plied,  “And  yet  on  these  sterile  liill-sides  men 
havebrought  up  large  families,  and  sent  their  soils  , 
to  college."  Did  these  farmers  waste  their  lives  ? 
Fifty  years  ago  where  I  am  now  writing  was  a 
wilderness.  To-day  the  sun  does  not  shine  on 
a  spot  of  earth  where  I  he  inhabitants  as  a  whole 
and  all  things  considered  enjoy  greater  comforts 
and  blessings  than  in  this  same  “Genesee 
country.”  Did  the  men  who  pushed  out  into 
this  new  country,  cljarcd  the  forest,  fenced  their 
land,  built  roads,  erected  school-houses  and 
churches,  planted  orchards,  and  made  happy 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children 
waste  their  lives — and  are  they  now  wasting 
them?  This  nation,  which  is  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  owes  much  of  its  greatness  and  grandeur 
to  the  farmers.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
hardships,  trials,  privations,  and  loneliness  of 


American  farm-life,  no  one  will  deny  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  best  men  and  most 
agreeable  and  useful  women  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers. 

As  to  whether  a  young  man  should  learn  a 
trade  or  learn  farming  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Mr. 
B.  says  farming  is  overcrowded.  I  imagine 
most  of  those  engaged  in  those  occupations 
which  he  thinks  so  much  more  agreeable  and 
profitable  than  farming  would  say  the  same 
thing  of  thejr  business. 

But  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  subject.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  too  many  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  or  that  we  are  producing  too 
much.  We  happen  to  have  had  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  crop  of  corn  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  prices  have  fallen  below  the  cost  of 
production.  A  few  years  ago  pigs  were  scarce, 
and  the  consequent  high  price  of  pork  stimu¬ 
lated  an  excessive  production,  and  the  price  is 
now  as  much  below  as  it  was  formerly  above 
the  average.  This  low  price,  however,  will  be 
a  great  benefit  to  us  in  the  end,  as  it  is  intro¬ 
ducing  immense  quantities  of  American  pork 
into  foreign  markets.  It  will  be  with  our  pork 
and  bacon  as  it  was  with  our  cheese.  It  will 
be  bought,  at  first,  because  of  its  low  price,  and 
afterwards  it  will  be  bought  because  of  its  intrin¬ 
sic  merit.  We  can  compete  with  the  English 
farmers  in  producing  pork  to  far  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  we  can  compete  with  them  in  the 
production  of  cheese.  Our  cheap  corn  should 
give  us  the  monopoly  of  the  pork  market.  We 
can  “  pack  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  into  a  barrel,” 
and  transport  it  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  can  not  give  all  my  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  me,  but  I  feel  as  though  the  prospects 
of  American  farmers  in  the  near  future,  were 
never  so  good  as  at  the  present  time.  Do  not 
talk  to  me  or  to  any  other  man  capable  of  doing 
a  good  day’s  work  about;  selling  the  farm,  and 
investing  the  money  in  U.  8.  bonds,  and  then 
“sit  on  your  heels  and  live  on  the  interest." 
If  farmers  acted  on  this  advice  there  would  soon 
be  no  interest  to  live  on.  Our  bonds  are  good 
because  of  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  farmers.  Let  them  stop  work  for 
even  a  few  months  and  the  country  would  be 
hopelessly  bankrupt.  There  is  no  honest 
method  of  getting  money  except  by  work — and 
those  who  get  it  dishonestly  often  have  to  work 
harder  for  it  thau  those  who  get  it  honestly. 

A  correspondent  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  un  ites : 
“  I  am  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
and  am  much  interested  in  your  Walks  and 
Talks;  but  your  land  and  climate  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours  that  it  would  be  difficult  in 
some  respects  to  follow  your  directions.  But 
in  regard  to  live-stock  matters,  you  have  the 
‘  right  worm  in  your  cake.’  ”  The  details  of  farm 
practice  differ  very  materially  in  different  sec¬ 
tions,  according  to  soil  and  climate ;  and,  for  mat¬ 
ter  of  that,  they  differ  on  different  farms  in  the 
same  town.  And  it  often  happens  that  there  are 
fields  on  the  same  farm  that  require  very  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment.  The  truth  is,  a  good  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  discusses  principles,  and  illustrates 
them  by  practical  examples,  but  it  leaves  their 
application  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  farmer. 
True  principles  are  true  everywhere.  Their 
application  differs  according  to  soil,  climate,  and 
circumstances,  I.  take  twro  or  three  English 
agricultural  journals,  and  also  some  published 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France — and  I  would 
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take  the  Germaii  papers  also,  if  I  could  read 
them.  There  is  scarcely  a  direction  in  any  one 
of  these  papers  that  I  can  adopt  on  my  own 
farm,  but  yet  I  read  them  with  interest  and  pro¬ 
fit.  I  get  new  ideas  or  have  old  ones  confirmed. 
Then  I  read  regularly  the  Country  Gentleman, 
the  New  Euglaud  Farmer,  the  Weekly  Tribune, 
the  Journal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Practical  Farmer,  the  Western  Rural, 
the  National  Live-Stock  Journal,  and  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  and  I  get  something  good  out 
of  all  of  them.  But  after  all,  a  farmer  must  do 
his  own  thinking  and  his  own  work.  Papers 
will  help  him  in  proportion  as  they  help  him  to 
think  correctly  and  stimulate  him  to  exertion. 

Another  farmer  at  Decoral),  Iowa,  writes  :  “  I 
have  been  a  reader  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  many  years,  and  am  delighted  with  your 
Walks  and  Talks.  You  seem  to  complain  of 
hard  times  down  there,  but  if  I  was  to  write  my 
Walks  and  Talks  on  the  farm  you  would  won¬ 
der  how  we  live  out  here.  Hired  help  and  imple¬ 
ments  cost  you  no  more  than  ours,  and  yet  you 
get  double  the  price  for  your  produce.  You  get 
from  6  to  7  cents  for  your  beef,  and  here  we  get 
from  2c.  to  2£ — and  it  must  be  very  fat  to  bring 
2b  cents  per  lb.  Our  corn  is  worth  from  15  to 
20  cents  per  bushel,  and  we  had  to  pay  5  cents 
per  bushel  for  husking.  Oats  15  cents  per 
bushel,  and  we  paid  5  cents  for  thrashing,  be¬ 
sides  a  dollar  a  day  and  board  for  all  hands. 
Last  harvest  many  farmers  had  to  pay  $4  per 
day  for  men  to  bind  their  wheat.  Wheat  is  now 
worth  85  to  95  cents  per  bushel.  I  killed  a  nice 
lot  of  chickens  for  Thanksgiving,  and  all  I  could 
get  was  15  cents  apiece  for  them  dressed — and 
most  of  them  weighed  over  4  lbs.  each.  Butter 
10  to  12i  cents  per  lb.  Wild  hay  $6  to  $8,  and 
tame  hay  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Straw  $1.50  per 
load  after  hauling  it  6  miles.  And  yet  the 
towns-people  in  Decorah  think  that  we  are  get¬ 
ting  rich  !  And  I  think  myself  that  taking  them 
as  a  body,  farmers  here  are  doing  better  than 
we  have  done  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.” 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  suppose  the  land 
is  rich  and  the  crops  easily  raised,  and  if  a 
farmer  can  get  95  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  and 
has  a  good  crop  he  can  afford  to  eat  his  four-lb. 
chickens  for  his  own  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and 
can  have  them  liberally  basted  with  10-cent 
butter.  If  such  a  man  is  out  of  debt  he  has  little 
to  fear.  He  can  live  pretty  much  on  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  own  labor  and  can  afford  to  wait. 
In  the  mean  time,  any  improvement  he  can 
make  upon  his  farm  is  money  safely  invested 
— money  that  he  earns  day  by  day,  and  which 
will  pay  a  big  interest  by  and  by. 

This  is  the  true  policy  in  times  like  these. 
Improve  your  land.  Live  economically — that 
is,  live  well  and  work  hard.  Wait  and  work. 
Keep  up  your  courage.  Things  soon  find  their 
level.  A  man  that  can  work  need  not  fear  hard 
times.  To  him  times  will  soon  be  better.  To 
the  lazy  and  shiftless  times  are  always  hard — 
always  will  be  and  always  should  be.  When  I 
see  a  man  who  has  good  health,  good  appetite, 
good  digestion,  and  no  inclination  to  work,  I 
feel  as  though  I  would  like  to  shake  him,  or 
serve  him  as  you  would  a  lazy  horse — put  him 
on  a  tread-power  and  then  take  the  brake  off. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  bottom  has  tumbled  out  of  farm¬ 
ing.  They  forget  that  forty  millions  of  active, 
industrious,  well-to-do  people  must  have  and 
will  have  plenty  to  eat.  And  as  long  as  people 


eat  there  will  be  a  demand  for  everything  the 
farmer  can  raise. 

What  I  have  to  consider  individually  'as  a 
farmer  is,  How  can  I  best  compete  with  my 
brother  farmer  ?  How  can  I  raise  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  cheese,  butter, 
wool,  etc.,  etc.,  as  cheap  as  he  can  ?  Or 
how  can  I  raise  a  better  article  ?  I  think 
we  are  talking  too  much  about  speculators, 
and  middlemen,  and  combinations.  We  had 
better  devote  more  thought  to  the  improvement 
of  our  farms  and  stock.  Before  the  papers 
have  got  through  discussing  the  best  means  of 
getting  ten-cent  corn  to  market,  we  may  have 
a  poor  crop,  and  there  will  be  no  more  ten-cent 
corn  for  many  years.  It  may  be  worth  50c., 
75c.,  or  a  dollar  a  bushel  where  it  is  now  worth 
ten  cents.  And  then  what  will  you  wish  you 
had  done  ?  Hoarded  the  corn  ?  Not  necessarily. 
That  might  have  been  impossible.  But  you 
will  wish  that  you  had  improved  your  land — 
that  you  had  made  it  cleaner  and  richer,  and 
got  it  into  high  condition.  When  prices  are 
high,  it  is  the  good  farmers  who  make  money. 
Those  who  have  poor  crops  and  little  to  sell  are 
benefited  but  little,  if  any,  by  the  high  prices. 
Thousands  of  farmers  went  through  the  high- 
priced  war-times  without  making  anything. 
What  they  sold  brought  double  the  money,  but 
they  had  to  pay  double  for  what  they  bought, 
and  they  bought  as  much  as  they  sold.  It  was 
the  farmer  who  had  a  surplus  over  his  wants 
that  made  money.  The  same  thing  will  happen 
again.  And  he  is  the  wise  man  who  gets  ready 
for  it.  Farming  is  slow  work.  You  can  not 
make  your  land  rich  and  clean  in  a  year.  And 
recollect  that  until  this  is  done  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  for  making  much  money  by  farm¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  country 
should  a  farmer  be  able  to  make  money  by 
raising  crops  of  wheat  that  were  half  weeds, 
and  that  did  not  yield  10  bushels  per  acre.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  time  when  a 
crop  of  50  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  paid  a 
handsome  profit,  or  when  half-starved,  ne¬ 
glected  scrub  animals  p.ay  for  their  keep.  No 
country  prospers  when  good  farmers  are  losing 
money,  and  it  prospers  even  still  less  when 
poor  farmers  can  extort  prices  high  enough  to 
support  their  wretched  system  of  agriculture. 

“Wliat  would  you  have  farmers  do?”  asked 
the  Deacon  in  a  tone  that  said,  “I  rather  think 
I  have  got  you  there.” 

I  can  tell  what  I  would  do  in  your  case, 
Deacon,  I  replied,  with  your  farm  and  your 
well-fil'led  purse: 

1st.  I  would  drain  the  low  land. 

2d.  I  would  kill  the  weeds.  I  would  make  a 
business  of  it.  I  would  raise  crops  in  the 
meantime,  but  the  real  aim  of  all  my  operations 
for  three  or  four  years  should  be  to  kill  weeds. 

3d.  Draining  and  killing  weeds  would  develop 
much  plant-food  now  lying  latent  in  the  soil. 
These  means  alone  would  nearly  double  the 
crops.  These  double  crops  would  double  the 
size  of  the  manure  heap,  even  though  you  sold 
double  what  you  do  now.  But  I  would,  for  a 
few  years  at  least,  sell  nothing  but  wheat, 
clover-seed,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  and  possibly, 
when  the  price  was  high,  timothy  hay  and  bar¬ 
ley,  and  buy  bran  and  oil-cake  with  the  money 
when  these  articles  were  cheap. 

4th.  I  would  raise  as  much  clover  as  possible 
on  the  upland,  and  occasionally  a  crop  of  oats 
and  peas  on  the  drained  lowland. 

This  plan  carried  out  for  a  few  years  would 
make  the  farm  rich.  I  say  nothing  about  feed¬ 
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ing  stock,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  sad  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject.  So  far  as  en¬ 
riching  the  land  is  concerned,  it  will  make  no 
practical  difference  what  you  do  with  the 
clover,  corn,  corn-stalks,  oats  and  peas,  straw, 
hay,  etc.,  'provided  they  are  all  retained  on  the 
farm,  and  returned  without  loss  to  the  land. 
Feeding  animals  is  a  mere  question  of  using 
these  crops  to  the  best  advantage. 

Of  course  I  should,  in  the  Deacon’s  case, 
keep  a  large  stock — all  that  I  could  raise  food 
enough  to  feed  well,  and  I  would  rarely  let  a 
team  come  back  empty  from  the  city.  I  would 
bring  back  a  load  of  bran. 

But  will  it  pay?  Perhaps  not  at  present 
prices.  But  even  now  the  profits  would  be  much 
larger  than  to  raise,  as  we  do  at  present,  a  full 
crop  of  weeds  and  half  a  crop  of  grain.  The 
present  system  does  not  pay  at  all.  If  there  is  an 
apparent  profit,  it  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
“  condition  ”  in  the  land.  It  is  merely  getting 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  principal.  The 
plan  I  propose  would  pay  a  fair  interest,  and 
add  materially  every  year  to  the  principal. 

F.  R.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  sends  me  the 
weight  of  some  of  his  grade  Essex  pigs.  They 
are  all  good.  One  at  4b  months  old  weighs  80 
lbs.  He  has  32  of  these  grade  pigs  from  four 
sows,  all  with  their  first  litter.  Twelve  of  these 
he  is  fattening,  that  were  born  in  August,  and  in 
January  “they  will  dress  sure  80  lbs.  each." 
He  asks,  “How  is  this  for  pigs  that  do  not  get 
cooked  food?”  Good  enough,  and  I  am  glad 
the  attention  of  farmers  is  turned  to  this  matter. 

I  think  it  will  pay  to  raise  pigs  in  August  and 
September,  and  sell  them  in  December  and 
January  for  fresh  pork.  I  have  advocated  this 
course  for  some  time,  but  I  feared  that  at  first 
there  would  not  be  a  demand  for  such  small 
pigs.  In  England,  immense  numbers  of  pigs 
that  dress  from  40  to  60  lbs.  are  sold  at  high 
prices  for  “jointers.”  I  think  the  same  will  be 
true  here  when  the  article  is  better  known. 
Last  week  I  took  to  the  city  a  load  of  heavy 
dressed  hogs,  and  got  5^  cents  per  lb.  for  them. 
At  the  same  time,  I  took  down  half-a-dozen  little 
pigs  that  dressed  about  35  lbs.  each,  to  distribute 
as  presents  to  some  friends.  We  drove  on  to 
Front  street,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  large 
hogs,  and  as  soon  as  these  little  pigs  were  seen, 
the  wagon  was  surrounded  with  people  wanting 
to  buy  them.  I  could,  apparently,  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  them  at  almost  any  price  I  might  have 
asked.  Here  we  can  not  afford  to  fatten  large 
pigs  at  5-J-  cents  per  pound,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  we  could  make  a  fair  profit  in  raising  these 
little  ones.  We  want  good-sized  common  oi 
grade  sows  that  are  good  breeders  and  sucklersB 
and  cross  them  with  a  small-boned,  high-bred 
boar  of  a  breed  that  matures  early.  A  few  such 
sows  can  be  kept  on  a  farm  at  small  cost,  living 
principally  on  what  they  pick  up.  The  little 
ones  would  eat  very  little  except  what  they  got 
from  the  sow  until  two  months  old,  and  for  the 
next  six  weeks  would  gain  more  rapidly,  in 
proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  than  at  any 
older  age.  If  we  can  get  what  such  pigs  are 
worth,  there  is  money  in  the  business. 


Stock  Ponds. 


The  time  when  farmers  could  grow  wheat 
and  corn  year  after  year,  and  the  keeping  of 
stock  was  but  a  secondary  affair,  has  gone,  never 
to  return.  Now  and  henceforth  stock  must  be 
the  first  consideration  of  the  American  farmer. 
Not  only  is  it  a  social  necessity  that  beef  and 
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mutton,  butter  and  cheese,  wool  and  leather, 
must  be  provided  to  meet  an  urgent  necessity — 
for  “  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone  ” — but  the 
keeping  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock  is,  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  indispensable  to 
the  raising  of  any  crop  whatever  from  the  soil. 
Stock  is  the  main  source  of  our  fertilizer,  and 
must  be  for  all  time,  and  manure  is  the  actual 
life-blood  of  the  farm.  The  more  stock,  the 
more  manure;  the  more  manure,  the  more 
grass,  roots,  and  grain ;  and  then  comes  the  more 
stock  again.  This  is  the  path  in  which  the 
farmer  rotates,  and  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
it  is  stock.  Therefore,  whatever  tends  to  restrain 
the  increase  or  the  profitable  development  of 
stock  on  our  farms  is  injurious  and  must  be 
overcome.  One  of  the  greatest  restraints  to  the 
increase  of  stock  is  found  in  the  want  of  water. 
From  our  observations  the  want  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  creates  more  inconvenience  to 
a  vast  number  of  farmers  than  all  the  labor 
needed  to  supply  food.  There  are  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  are  obliged  every  summer  to  drive 
their  cattle  daily  over  roads  many  inches  deep 
with  choking  dust,  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
to  water.  On  their  return  the  best  part  of  a 
day  has  been  lost  and  the  cattle  have  come  back 
as  thirsty  as  when  they  were  started  on  their 
journey.  And  yet  at  other  seasons  the  country 
has  been  a  perfect  quagmire  of  mud  and  every¬ 
thing  has  been  drenched  with  water.  Every 
hollow  has  been  a  pond,  every  gully  a  torrent, 


Fig.  1. — BOTTOM  OF  POND. 

and  every  drain  a  stream.  Had  some  method 
been  adopted  to  save  the  superabundance  of 
water,  there  would  have  been  no  dearth  in  the 
summer.  But  all  this  plentiful  supply  runs  off, 
the  creeks  and  rivers  are  swollen,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  dry  time  comes.  Then  springs  are 
dry,  wTells  either  give  out  entirely  or  yield  a 
scant  supply  that  is  husbanded  with  care  to 
serve  domestic  purposes,  and  the  stock  suffers. 
Then  steers  and  calves  go  abegging  for  pur¬ 


spell.  A  gentle  hollow  in  a  field  to  which  the 
surface  water  flows  in  the  wet  season  may  be 
dug  out  several  feet  in  depth,  the  clay  bottom 
puddled  or  cemented,  and  thousands  of  barrels 
be  saved,  with  no  expense  but  that  of  the  first 


plies.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  found  best  and 
cheapest  to  go  to  work  systematically.  The 
foundation  should  be  dug  out  until  a  sound  bot¬ 
tom  of  clay  is  reached,  or  there  will  be  leaks 
that  can  not  be  stopped  afterwards.  On  this 


Fig.  3.— PONDS  FORMED  BY  DAMMING. 


cost  of  preparing  the  ground.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  hollows  that  might  be  puddled 
and  made  water-proof  by  merely  feeding  stock- 
hogs  in  them  during  one  fall  or  winter.  If 
several  feeding  troughs  were  placed  in  them 
and  a  score  or  two  of  hogs  kept  trampling  the 
clay,  it  would  soon  be  rendered  able  to  hold 
water.  Or  the  bottom  might  be  paved  with 
cobble-stone  or  brick;  this, 
covered  with  twelve  inches 
of  tough  clay  well  rammed 
down  in  two  separate  layers, 
and  an  inch  in  thickness  of 
hydraulic  cement  laid  over 
that,  would  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  pond.  If  some  shade- 
trees  were  planted  around, 
the  water  would  be  kept 
cooler  and  less  evaporation  would  take  place. 
We  give  in  fig.  1  a  section  of  the  bottom  of  such  a 
pond,  and  in  fig.  2  there  is  represented  a  method 
by  which  a  succession  of  such  ponds  might  be 
arranged  where  the  formation  of  the  ground  is 
favorable.  The  overflow  of  one  pond  passes  by 
a  paved  sluice  into  another  situated  just  below 
it,  and  that  again  may  be  made  to  connect  with 


the  dam  or  wall  should  be  built.  If  of  clay,  it 
should  be  well  rammed  down,  and  strengthened 
with  stakes  or  posts  driven  along  the  center. 
If  of  brick  or  stone,  water-lime  should  be  used 
for  the  mortar  in  place  of  ordinary  lime.  The 
walls  should  be  curved  inward,  to  resist  the 
pressure.  A  succession  of  these  walls  might  be 
built  one  below  the  other  at  such  distances  that 

H 


Fig.  1.  — SHAPING  AN  OX-YOKE. 

the  water  will  be  backed  up  by  the  lower  one 
to  the  foot  of  the  Avail  above.  Fig.  3  shows 
how  these  walls  should  be  arranged.  Many 
streams  might  be  dammed  at  joint  expense  by 
co-operation  of  several  neighbors,  and  a  sufficient 
supply  to  last  a  whole  summer  be  thus  cheaply 
gained.  In  other  cases  it  would  well  pay  any 
person  owning  such  a  privilege  to  thus  utilize 
it  and  rent  the  water  to  his  less  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  question  of  an 
unfailing  water-supply  must  be  met  and  solved 
very  soon,  or  the  capacity  of  large  tracts  of 
country  now  subject  to  drouths  each  summer 
and  fall  will  continue  to  be  curtailed,  and  the 
profits  of  the  farmers  very  much  decreased. 


Fig.  2. — A  SUCCESSION  OF  PONDS. 


chasers,  and  a  foresiglited  man  wTho  has  cisterns 
or  ponds  can  buy  up  the  stock  of  his  less 
careful  neighbors  for  next  to  nothing.  And 
yet  there  are  few  farms  that  have  not  facilities 
for  storing  up  plenty  of  water  against  a  dry 


another  still  further  below.  Then  again  there 
are  shallow  gullies  on  many  farms  across 
which  retaining  wTalls  of  brick,  stone,  or  cement 
blocks,  or  even  earthen  dams,  might  be  thrown, 
which  would  serve  to  store  up  very  large  sup¬ 


How  to  Make  an  Ox- Yoke. 


Gilbert  J.  Green,  of  North  Carolina,  sends  us 
drawings  of  a  pattern  for  an  ox-yoke  which  he 
says  has  taken  premiums  wherever  exhibited, 
as  the  best  model.  To  make  this  j'oke  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  stick  of  light  and  strong 
timber,  such  as  butternut,  walnut,  sycamore, 
basswood,  soft  maple,  or  wild-clierry,  each  of 
which  is  excellent  material.  The  size  of  the 
stick  necessary  is  10x16  inches,  and  five  feet  long. 
This  should  be  sawed  in  two,  cutting  out  twm 
inches  of  the  heart,  making  twTo  pieces  10x7. 
One  side  and  edge  of  the  piece  should  be  dressed 
square the  center  found,  the  first  bow-hole  is 
then  bored  12  inches  from  this  center,  and  the 
second  bow-hole  12  inches  from  the  first.  To 
make  the  holes  accurate  they  sjiould  be  marked 
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and  bored  from  each  side,  meeting  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  auger  should  be  two  inches  diameter. 
After  the  holes  are  bored,  they  should  be 
burned  with  a  hot  iron  and  made  smooth.  The 
yoke  is  then  laid  out  3i  inches  thick  in  the  cen¬ 


ter  between  the  bow-lioles,  and  6i  inches  thick 
in  the  aenter  between  the  two  bows,  where 
the  ring  is  placed ;  the  ends  are  beveled  off,  and 
lines  of  proper  curvature  laid  out  between  the 
points  marked.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
yoke  may  be  fashioned  either  with  a  jig  or  band 
saw  or  a  foot-adz,  and  should  then  be  finished  up 
square  and  true  from  the  face-side  with  a  draw¬ 
ing-knife.  It  should  then  be  laid  upon  its  back 
and  4i  inches  marked  off  at  the  center  for 
the  width,  as  in  fig.  2,  cutting  off  about  11  inch 
on  each  side.  The  ends  are  then  tapered  off, 
and  where  previously  beveled,  are  now  rounded. 

The  bottom  or  inside  of  the  yoke  is  now  to 
be  rounded,  by  first  taking  off  a  broad  cham¬ 
fer  and  then  rounding  up 
smooth,  the  top  to  be  left  flat 
and  square,  except  a  broad 
chamfer  around  the  edge  of 
the  yoke.  The  bows  are 
28  to  30  inches  in  length 
and  two  inches  in  diameter.  No  staple  is  to 
be  used,  but  a  broad  strap,  which  goes  around 
the  yoke,  having  screws  cut  on  the  end,  and  a 
plate  held  down  by  nuts  screwed  over  it,  as  in 
fig.  3,  clasp  the  yoke  and  strengthen  it.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  strap  is  placed  two  pieces  of  cast- 
iron  (also  shown  in  fig.  3)  which  have  a  flange 
upon  the  edge  and  four  slight  projections  upon 
the  top,  for  which  small  holes  are  bored  in  the 
yoke,  the  two  pieces  are  so  formed  that  when 
placed  together  they  have  a  hole  in  the  middle 
in  which  the  ring  is  inserted ;  the  strap  is  placed 
around  them  and  put  upon  the  yoke,  and  the 
nuts  upon  the  top  screwed  tight.  Such  a  yoke 
is  much  stronger  and  better  than  when  a  staple 
passes  through  it. 


Sheep  on  the  Plains. 


The  raising  of  sheep  mainly  for  their  wool, 
is  undoubtedly  destined  to  make  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  increased  growth  in  the  future.  Millions  of 
acres  of  land  on  the  Western  plains  will  within 
the  course  of  a  few  years  be  dotted  over  with 


Fig.  1. — SEMICIRCULAR  SHEEP-SHELTER. 


hundreds  of  flocks.  Everything  there  is  favor¬ 
able.  The  climate  is  dry  and  exhilarating, 
the  soil  is  dry  and  porous,  the  herbage  is  short, 
sweet,  and  nutritious,  aromatic  plants  which 
are  healthful  for  sheep  abound,  and  the  only 
--difficulty  which  has  hitherto  presented  itself,  to 


interfere  with  the  complete  success  of  those 
who  have  experimented  in  this  business,  has 
been  the  sudden  snow-storms  which  have  over¬ 
whelmed  the  flocks  when  unprotected  against 
the  unlooked-for  contingency.  Eastern  farmers-- 
and  in  fact  all  the  country 
east  of  the  Missouri  River 
may  now  be  called  east — 
will  find  their  profit  in 
keeping  the  heavier  bodied 
sheep  which  will  furnish 
both  wool  and  mutton.  These  large  sheep, 
kept  in  small  flocks  as  a  part  of  the  mixed 
agriculture  of  the  smaller  farms,  will  not 
only  be  more  profitable  than  the  smaller  fine- 
wool  sheep,  but  will  be  more  suitable  in  every 
way.  For  them  the  hardy  Cotswolds  or  South- 
Downs  and  their  grades,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
where  the  necessary  tact  and  experience  for 
success  are  available,  the  heavier  but  more  deli¬ 
cate  Leicesters  and  Lincolns,  will  be  found  the 
more  suitable  breeds.  For  all  these  sheep,  rich 
pastures,  carefully  cut  and  cured  clover-hay, 
roots,  with  some  additional  feed  in  the  shape  of 
grain,  or  oil-cake  meal,  are  needed ;  and  winter 


Fig.  2.— CONCENTRIC  SHEEP-SHELTER. 


pasture  is  altogether  out  of  the  question,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  south,  where  but  little  snow  falls, 
and  where  winter  feed  in  the  shape  of  sown  rye, 
mustard,  rape,  or  roots,  is  provided.  These 
sheep  with  their  open  fleeces  require  protection 
from  storms,  and  substantial  buildings  must  be 
erected  for  their  accommodation.  All  these  costly 
necessaries  are  out  of  the  question  where  sheep 
are  kept  in  large  flocks  for  wool  alone.  That 
such  flocks  must  be  kept  to  furnish  the  fine  and 
medium  wools  we  want  for  our  home  manu¬ 
factures  is  absolutely  certain,  and  everything 
shows  that  the  location  for  such  an  industry  is 
found  in  Western  Kansas,  and  further  south 
and  wrest  still.  A  commencement  has  been 
made  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  The 
loss  caused  by  the  severe  snow-storms  for  which 
shepherds  were  not  prepared,  lias  been  the  only 
drawback  so  far  of  any  consequence.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  business  in  its  very  commencement 
foreshadows  an  immense  increase  so  soon  as 
experience  is  gained,  and  the  precise  conditions 
of  success  are  known.  During  summer  there  is 
smooth  sailing  and  all  goes  well.  In  winter 
there  is  plenty  of  feed  self-cured  on  the  ground, 
and  shelter  only  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
flocks  from  the  storms,  which  are  excessively 
violent  on  these  exposed  open  plains.  Hay  can 
be  put  up  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  in  any  desired 
quantity  wherewith  to  tide  over  the  intervals 
during  which  these  storms  rage  furiously.  Or¬ 
dinary  buildings  arc  out  of  the  question,  not 
only  from  want  of  material,  but  for  want  of 
funds  wherewith  to  erect  them.  We  have  now 
before  us  several  letters  from  dwellers  ou  the 


Plains,  seeking  advice  as  to  the  way  iu  which 
they  may  secure  the  needed  shelters.  For  them, 
and  others  in  the  like  predicament,  we  propose 
a  system  of  shelters  which  we  think  will  meet 


their  wants.  Such  shelters  are  common  in 
European  countries  where  sheep  are  kept  in 
exposed  situations.  Mountain  pastures  and 
bleak  and  exposed  “downs,”  exactly  similar, 
except  in  extent,  to  our  prairies,  are  always  pro¬ 
vided  with  them.  To  them  the  sheep  instinct¬ 
ively  repair  in  time  to  escape  the  severe  storms 
which  sweep  across  their  bleak  pastures.  The 
black-faced  Highland  sheep  and  the  Cheviots 
would  have  to  abandon  their  pastures  if  they 
were  not  thus  protected. 

From  each  shelter  the  sheep-paths  diverge  in 
every  direction,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  used  is  shown  by  the  depth  to  which 
these  paths  are  worn  through  the  tough  sod. 
Long  before  the  threatening  sky  shows  storm  to 
be  near;  iu  fact,  while  the  shepherd  is  still  un¬ 
suspicious  of  danger,  the  flocks  come  trooping 
over  the  broad  moors,  showing  their  apprehen¬ 
sions  by  their  noisy  bleatings.  There  they  re¬ 
main  snugly  sheltered  from  the  driving  tem¬ 
pest  of  snow  or  sleet  behind  the  lee  of  the  friend¬ 
ly  walls.  These  walls  are  sometimes  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  half-circle  in  shape,  and  consist  of  stones 
roughly  laid  up,  or  of  sods  cut  from  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  piled  up  five  feet  high.  The  outside 
of  the  curve  is  always  placed  toward  the  north 
or  north-west,  the  direction  from  which  the  pre¬ 
vailing  storms  blow.  Where  the  flocks  are 
small,  a  few  of  these  are  sufficient,  scattered 
about  in  convenient  and  accessible  places,  gene¬ 
rally  where  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
gives  additional  shelter,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  hill,  or  where  a  grove  helps 
to  break  the  force  of  the  storm.  Figure  1  shows 
oue  of  these  semicircular  shelters.  Figure  2 
shows  a  more  elaborate  one,  suitable  for  larger 
flocks,  and  is  also  designed  to  protect  from 
storms  from  whatever  direction  they  may  come. 


This  consists  of  two  half-circles,  w1*h  entrances 
flanked  and  protected  by  other  walls,  so  that 
the  flock  is  safe  on  all  quarters.  Very  often  an 
inner  circle  is  built,  which  agaiu  adds  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  increases  the  amount  of  cover. 
There  are  many  other  designs  chosen  for  these 
shelters,  all,  however,  on  the  same  principle. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  ground-plan  of  some  of 
these,  and  the  variety  may  be  endless.  Simple 
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acute  angles,  triangles,  squares,  circles,  diamonds, 
and  all  sorts  of  designs  answer  the  purpose ; 
and  very  often  a  stack  of  hay  will  be  seen  with¬ 
in  the  shelter,  and  sometimes  a  spring  of  water. 
With  these  suggestions,  our  readers  on  the 
Plains  will  be  able  to  erect  for  themselves,  with 
such  material  as  they  may  have  at  hand,  suffi¬ 
cient  shelter  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their- sheep 
during  even  the  heaviest  and  longest  continued 
itorms  that  may  occur;  remembering  that 
sheep  can  not  exist  on  shelter  alone,  and  that 
a  supply  of  hay  should  always  be  at  hand. 


Importing  Prize  Pigs. 

Our  advice  to  a  young  farmer  who  contem¬ 
plates  importing  some  prize  pigs  from  England 
is,  don't.  Buy  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
prize  pigs,  if  you  like,  but  not  those  fed  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  Sidney,  in  his  edition  of  “Youatt  on 
the  Pig,”  says :  “  Prize  pigs  are  usually  over¬ 
fat,  even  at  a  breeding  show,  and  are  fed  on 
everything  that  is  good,  including  new  milk, 
rum,  apples,  and  London  porter.  A  bottle  of 
port-wine  is  sometimes  used  to  restore  tone  to 
an  exhausted  boar  after  a  long  journey.”  This 
is  English  testimony.  We  would  advise  our 
young  friend  to  buy  pigs  from  some  of  our 
American  breeders,  rather  than  to  send  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  them.  We  have  been  importing  pigs 
for  many  years  at  a  great  cost,  and  it.  is  time  we 
had  as  good  pigs  in  this  country  ns  in  England. 
If  we  have  not,  we  should  ascertain  the  cause 
of  our  failure.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  useless  to 
keep  on  importing.  Wo  are  only  doing  what 
lias  been  done  over  and  over  again  for  hal.f-n- 
centuiy.  If  you  import  pigs,  do  not  select 
those  that  have  taken  prizes.  The  English 
agricultural  societies  require  no  pedigrees,  and 
the  prizes  are  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  cross¬ 
bred  pigs  than  by  those  of  an  old  and  thor¬ 
oughly  established  breed.  The  prize  cross-bred 
pigs  owe  their  success  at  the  fairs  to  the  pure 
blood.  And  this  is  what  you'  want — not  the 
prize  pigs  themselves.  It  is  time  this  matter 
was  understood,. 


How  to  Learn  Farming. 

A  “Young  Man”  would  know  how  and 
where  he  can  learn  to  be  a  farmer.  Now,  this 
question  is  one  that  is  often  presented  to  us,  and 
in  part  it  is  one  easily  answered.  Farming  is 
an  art  which  can  be  learned  only  by  practice. 
A  young  man  must  learn  to  bo  a  farmer  with 
plow  and  harrow  and  manure-fork,  mower, 
reaper,  and  constant  hard  work  and  close  ob¬ 
servation.  He  can  not  learn  it  in  an  office,  nor 
in  a  study,  nor  by  books,  nor  without  all  these. 
He  may  by  plodding  industry  become  a  good 
laborer,  lmt  it  must  beby  head-work,  and  study¬ 
ing  what  others  have  done,  and  wha’  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do,  aiid  the  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  he  works  with,  that  lie  must  become  a  true 
farmer.  This  is  how;  where,  is  not  so  easy  to 
point  out.  It  is  most  probable  that  a  young 
man  would  learn  most  by  hiring  with  a  good 
farmer  until  he  learns  to  handle  tools  and  stock 
properly,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  farm  work;  and  it  matters  nttle  in  what 
locality  he  works  if  he  only  secures  an  employer 
who  knows  his  business,  and  carries  on  mixed 
farming  in  which  stock  and  the  dairy  have  a 
share.  An  intelligent  young  man  needs  only 
this,  with  study  of  good  agricultural  papers— 
we  would  recommend  the  American  Agricul- 
of  course,  or  we  should  belie  our  fitness 


as  an  instructor  for  the  farmer — and  a  small 
library  of  standard  agricultural  works  of  refer¬ 
ence,  to  be  able  to  succeed  iu  farming,  and  to 
secure  as  abundant  reward  therein  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  industry  fittingly  entered  upon 
and  industriously  followed.  If  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  do  this,  or  undesirable,  and  he  would 
rather  be  his  own  teacher,  let  him  procure  a 
farm  mostly  in  grass,  stock  it  with  a  few  sheep, 
cows,  and  hogs  and  a  pair  of  mares,  and  the 
first  year  raise  only  a  crop  of  corn,  with  a  few 
potatoes,  and  a  field  of  oats  or  corn-fodder.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  should  go  around  amongst 
his  neighbors  and  see  what_they  do,  and  not  be 
ashamed  to  ask  for  information,  nor  to  show 
that  he  knows  less  than  they,  and  thus  learn 
his  business  from  them,  nor  be  disheartened  by 
first  failures,  but  persevere  until  success  comes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  practice  of  farming- 
more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  driving  of  a  nail 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  a  man  that  can  learn 
this  will  be  able  to  overcome  that  in  full  in 
course  of  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  our  agricultural  colleges  will  have  so  per¬ 
fected  their  systems  and  have  so  far  cleared 
their  way  to  success,  that  it  will  be  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  to  a  “young  man,”  or  any  other,  Go 
thither,  to  the  nearest  or  to  the  most  convenient, 
and -you  will  find  a  school  of  agriculture  where 
you  may  learn  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  themost  completeman- 
ner.  At  present,  with  some  hopeful  exceptions, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  this. 

■  -  4 - t~1  iff*  r-y-  ■■  - 

The  Percheron  Horse. — After  extended 
trial,  the  Percheron  horse  is  found  wanting  in 
the  most  desirable  qualities  that  would  fit  him 
for  general  use  on  the  farm.  In  the  Western 
States  he  has  been  tested  thoroughly,  and  found 
deficient  in  speed,  soundness,  spirit,  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  fails  in  those  points  where  failure 
is  fatal  to  profit  and  usefulness,  namely,  the  feet 
and  legs;  for  a  horse  unsound  in  his  feet  is 
practically  a  dead  horse;  and  the  heavy  bodies 
and  soft  bones  and  yielding  tendons  and  muscles 
of  this  class  of  horses  predispose  them  to  dis¬ 
ease.  The  Clydesdale  has  been  found  preferable 
to  the  Percheron,  where  heavy  horses  are  de¬ 
sired,  as  being  hardier  and  of  better  constitution  ; 
but  our  climate,  rendering,  as  it  does,  lightness 
and  activity  of  body;  good  wind,  spirit,  and  en¬ 
durance  indispensable,  at  the  same  lime  renders 
the  slow,  ninvieldy  animal  quite  unfit  for  our 
needs.  The  lliorough-brcd  crossed  on  our  best 
and  largest  native  mares  will  give  us  exactly 
the  qualities  wto  need  for  the  farm  or  for  the 
road,  and  will  produce  an  animal  that  will  out¬ 
work  and  outlive  twice  over  any  of  the  large 
imported  stock. 


Profit  from  Dairy  Cows. 


Mr.  O.  A.  McFarland  -writes  us  from  Colo¬ 
rado  :  “  I  notice  statements  in  the  Agriculturist 
in  regard  to  the  profit  of  a  dairy  farm  per  acre. 
That  will  do  for  the  States,  but  not  for  Colorado. 
I  have  thousands  of  acres  of  good  pasture  free 
for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  I  can 
procure  hay  at  four  dollars  per  ton.  Grain  for 
cows  is  here  out  of  the  question.  Roots  can  be 
raised  as  cheaply  as  with  you,  but  must  be  fed 
raw  for  want  of  fuel.  Butter  is  worth  25c.  in 
summer  and  40c.  to  50c.  per  lb.  in  winter,  or 
35c.  for  the  year.  The  native  hay  here  is  better 
than  timothy.  Cows  are  worth  from  $40  to  $60. 
Calves,  $8  to  $12  in  the  fall.  What  is  your 
opinion,  with  these  facts,  of  the  probable  suc¬ 


cess  of  a  moderately  well-managed  dairy,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  profit  must  be  counted 
per  head,  and  not  per  acre?” 

In  such  circumstances,  if  we  could  be  sure 
that  calves  would  continue  to  be  worth  $8  to 
$12  per  head,  and  cows  $40  to  $60,  we  should 
devote  our  attention  principally  to  raising  stock. 
This  would  pay  better  than  making  butter  at 
25c.  per  lb.,  with  hired  help. 

With  good  hay  at  $4  per  ton,  we  should  not 
spend  much  time  in  raising  roots.  They  would 
not  pay  for  the  labor.  Better  be  content  with 
what  the  cows  will  produce  from  the  grass  iu 
summer,  and  let  them  go  dry  for  two  or  three 
months  in  winter. 

The  dairy  might  be  kept  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  calves  and  producing  butter. 
The  calves  might  be  given  new  milk  for  a  week, 
and  then  part  new  and  part  fresh  skimmed 
milk  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  for  another 
mouth  or  so  skimmed  milk  alone,  skimmed  be¬ 
fore  it  sours.  We  presume  a  good  average  yield 
of  butter  per  cow  in  such  circumstances  would 
be  100  lbs.  a  year.  The  number  of  cows  that 
could  be  kept  would  be  limited  only  by  the  ac¬ 
commodations  for  wintering  them,  and  by  the 
number  of  milkers.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  cows  to 
each  milker  would  be  about  the  average.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  has  a  good  wife  to  attend  to  the 
butter,  and  three  or  four  stout  boys  to  help  to 
milk  and  take  care  of  the  cows.  There  is  profit 
in  the  business  to  such  a  family,  but  an  unmar¬ 
ried  man  had  better  turn  his  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  besides  dairying.  He  had  better  keep 
sheep,  or  raise  cattle,  or,  better  still,  get  him  a 
good  wife — and  do  what  she  thinks  best. 


The  Selection  of  Turkeys  for  Breeders, 

The  rule  among  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
is  to  breed  only  from  yearling  turkeys,  and  these 
generally  are  birds  of  the  second  litter.  As  we 
try  to  get  at  the  reason  of  this  practice,  diverse 
old  wives’  fables  are  offered  in  explanation.  One 
is,  that  large  gobblers  are  apt  to  crush  small 
liens.  If  large  hens  are  suggested  as  a  remedy, 
we  are  told  that  large  hens  are  apt  to  break  the 
eggs.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  eggs  of  large  tur¬ 
keys  are  larger  and  stronger,  and  likely  to  fare 
quite  as  well  as  small  eggs  under  a  small  hen, 
li-c  are  told  that  it  is  not  as  well  to  breed  from 
a  cock  the  second  year,  or  from  two-year-old 
hens.  When  pressed  to  relate  their  experience 
in  that  line,  they  have  none,  but  they  have  heard 
of  somebody  that  used  an  old  cock,  and  the 
eggs  were  addled.  The  real  reason  of  breeding 
from  young  birds,  in  most  cases,  is  that,  the  far¬ 
mer  grudges  the  few  extra  pounds  of  poultry 
that  he  has  to  feed  through  the  winter.  The 
difference  between  a  dozen  good  birds  fit  for 
breeding  and  a  dozen  of  the  second  litter,  is  some 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds — worth  twelve  dollars 
or  more.  If  he  markets  that  poultry  he  is  sure  of 
the  money.  The  cost  of  keeping  large  birds  in 
good  condition  is  also  more.  So  he  tries  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  keeping  of  the  refuse  of  his  flock 
is  good  policy.  This  we  know  to  be  a  very  bad 
practice.  Nothing  on  the  farm  pays  better  than 
poultry,  and  turkeys  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  if  they  can  have  a  good  range,  and  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  crops  of  neighbors.  Turkeys  do  not 
reach  their  full  size  until  their  third  year,  and 
we  believe  we  can  get  larger  and  stronger  birds 
from  full-grown  stock  than  from  yearlings.  In 
the  year  1871  we  bred  from  a  large  Bronze  gob¬ 
bler,  a  late  summer  bird  of  the  previous  year, 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  and  from  yearling 
hens  with  few  exceptions.  The  gobbler  was 
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from  a  very  large  pair,  weighing  62  lbs.,  and 
gave  us  a  fine  flock.  We  kept  over  the  gobbler 
and  most  of  the  hens.  He  had  increased  his 
weight  to  thirty  and  one  half  pounds  without 
extra  feed,  and  some  of  the  hens  reached  eight¬ 
een  pounds.  The  result  is  a  much  larger  flock 
of  turkeys,  and  they  ara  heavier  October  1st 
than  the  flock  of  last  year  November  1st.  This 
would  indicate  an  average  difference  of  three 
pounds  or  more  by  Christmas  in  favor  of  breed¬ 
ing  from  two-year-okl  birds.  Pairs  weighing 
forty  pounds  at  seven  months  are  much  more 
numerous  than  pairs  weighing  thirty-five  pounds 
last  year  at  the  same  ago.  The  turkeys  have 
had  the  same  care,  and  the  difference  in  growth 
seems  to  be  owing  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
breeders  were  of  larger  size,  and  more  mature. 
We  kept  over  three  late  cock-turkeys,  October 
chicks,  hoping  they  would  make  large  birds  the 
second  season.  In  this  we  were  disappointed. 
Nearly 'all  the  spring  birds  have  outstripped 
them  by  four  or  five  pounds.  The  best  of  the 
late  gobblers  only  dressed  14  lbs.  at  Thanks¬ 
giving,  when  he  was  about  fourteen  months  old. 
Of  course,  seven  months’  feed  and  the  care  were 
lost.  We  purpose  to  keep  the  same  breeders 
the  third  year,  unless  we  can  find  something 
heavier.  With  a  cock  Weighing  35  lbs.  and  hens 
weighing  twenty,  we  think  we  shall  surpass  the 
very  satisfactory  results  of  this. year.  We  are 
confident  that  nothing  pays  better  than  large 
first-class  birds  to  breed  from.  Reducing  this 
turkey  experience  to  maxims,  we  would  say: 
1.  Never  breed  from  late  turkeys  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  better.  2.  Never  breed  from  yearling 
turkeys  if  you  can  get  two-year-olds.  3.  If  you 
must  use  yearlings,  get  a  cock  weighing  from 
22  lj>s.  to  28  lbs.,  and  the  larger  the  better,  if  he 
is  well-formed  and  handsome  in  plumage.  4. 
Large  two-year-old  cocks  weighing  35  lbs.  and 
upwards  are  cheap  at  almost  any  price  for  which 
they  can  be  procured.  They  will  leave  their 
mark  upon  the  whole  flock,  and  the  influence 
of  siuch  a  size  will  be  seen  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  No  bird  yields  more  readily  to  skillful 
breeding  than  the  turkey,  and  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  the  influence  of.  our  Poultry  Societies 
in  its  improvement. 


Crops  that  Require  Rich  Land 

,  1  !lW  •■■■■•  >  -1  *1.  ■  ' 

It  is  an  important  point,  for  a  farmer  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  his  crops  require  the  richest  land 
to  produce  a  maximum  growth  ;  and  it  is  often 
still  more  important  for  him  to  determine  to 
what  crop  he  had  better  apply  his  manure.  If 
a  farmer  had  all  the  manure  he  needed  to  enable 
the  soil  to  produce  the  largest  yield  that  the 
season  was  capable  of  organizing,  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  Would  be  more  important  than  the  second. 
But  such  is  seldom  the  case,  and  we  have  often 
to  ask  ourselves  which  crop  is  the  best  to  plant 
on  the  richer  and  which  on  the  poor  fields. 

Mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  onions,  and  ruta¬ 
bagas  must  have  rich  land  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop.  So  must  Indian  corn.  Barley  re¬ 
quires  richer  land  Ilian  winter  wheat.  But  this 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  As  a  rule,  those 
crops  which  require  the  most  labor  in  planting, 
cultivating,  hoeing,  and  harvesting,  should  be 
sown  oil  the  richest  land.  To  spend  as  much 
labor  and  manure  in  preparing  a  field  for  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  as  for  one  of  potatoes  is  mani¬ 
festly  absurd.  If  the  season  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  we 
should  aim  to  bring  the  soil  up  to  this  degree  of 
productiveness,  because  a  potato  crop  requires 
a  good  deal  of  labor,  and  it  is  nearly  as  much 


for  a  small  crop  as  for  a  large  one.  For  instance  : 
Take  two  adjoining  acres,  one  rich  enough  to 
produce  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  other  only 
capable  of  producing  100  bushels ;  the  expenses 
and  receipts  would  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Acre  No.  1.  Acre  No.  2. 

100  bus.  $  acre.  300  bus.  acre. 

Plowing,  harrowing,  etc . $5.00  $10.00 

Seed,  cutting,  and  planting . 10.00  15.00 

Cultivating  and  hoeing  .  5.00  10.00 

Digging .  8.00  10.00 

Hauling  to  market .  5.00  15.00 

Interest  on  land .  7.00  7.00 

$40.00  $67.00 

Crop,  (a)  45c.  per  bushel .  46.00  135.00 

Profit  per  acre .  $5.00  $68.00 

Now  take  two  adjoining  acres  of  wheat,  one 
of  which  without  manure  will  produce  15  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  the  other  with  manure 3{^ bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  account  would  stand  about 
as  follows : 

Acre  No.  1.  Acre  No.  2. 

15  bushels.  30  bushels. 

Plowing,  etc . $7.00  $10.00 

Seed .  3.00  &00 

Harvesting .  3.00  5.00 

Thrashing  and  marketing .  3.00  6.00 

Interest  on  land .  7.00  7.00 

$2000  $31.00 

Wheat  and  straw .  30.00  60.00 

Profit  per  acre . $7.00  $29.00 

Iii  the  case  of  the  potatoes  we  get  $63  per  acre 
for  our  manure,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat  $23. 

We  believe  in  making  the  land  rich  for  all 
crops;  but  as  this  is  not  an  easy  matter,  we 
should  aim  to  manure  or  otherwise  enrich  the 
land  most  for  such  crops  as  require  the  greatest 
amount  of  labor.  This  is  the  reason  why  nur¬ 
serymen,  seed-growers,  and  market-gardeners 
can  afford  to  pay  so  much  more  for  manure 
than  ordinary  farmers. 

Of  course  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  tlie  application  of  manure. 
It  may  not  be  best  to  apply  manure  directly,  for 
instance,  to  potatoes ;  but  at  any  rate  we  should 
aim  to  make  the  land  as  rich  for  these  as 
the  season  and  variety  will  bear  without  injury 
to  the  quality  of  the  crop.  With  mangel-wurzel 
and  corn,  both  of  which  require  considerable 
labor,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable 
to  make  the  soil  as  rich  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  These  crops  will  admit  of  using  enough 
manure  to  make  the  land  ricli  enough  for  the 
following  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  clover 
without  injury. 


The  Cattle  Market  for  1872. 


Winter  Management  op  Cattle  at  a 
Prize  Farm. — The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  last  year  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
£150  ($750)  to  a  Mr.  Powell,  of  Eglwysnunyd. 
His  method  of  managing  his  cattle  deserves 
particular  notice,  as  being  one  that  might  well 
be  adopted  on  many  of  our  stock  farms.  He 
keeps  a  herd  of  120  Herefords.  The  cows  drop 
their  calves  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the 
calves  are  aljowed  to  suck  for  four  or  five 
months.  They  are  confined,  five  or  six  together, 
in  boxes  partitioned  off,  and  go  to  the  cows  in 
the  yards  twice  a  day.  They  are  given,  as  soon 
as  they  will  eat  it,  some  of  the  best  bay,  pulped 
roots,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oats  and  pea- 
meal.  The  cows  are  fed  straw,  rough  hay,  and 
sliced  roots;  and  on  this  feed  keep  always  fat. 
When  the  calves  are  weaned,  the  cows  are 
milked,  and  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Such 
winter  treatment  is  far  more  profitable  than  that 
common  amongst  us,  for  our  stock  is  generally 
during  this  season  merely  kept  alive,  or,  if  pre¬ 
vented  from  losing  flesh,  certainly  very  rarely 
increases  in  weight. 


The  statistics  of  the  New  York  Cattle  Market 
lbr  the  past  year  are  instructive.  The  total 
number  ol  animals  which  reached  the  market 
during  the  year  were  443,596  beeves,  4,923  cows, 
59,670  calves,  1,201,826  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
1,872,506  swine.  Stock  arrived  from  almost 
every  one  of  the  States.  68  steers  came  from 
Colorado.  Kentucky,  notwithstanding  its  blue- 
grass  pastures  and  its  splendid  Shorthorn  herds, 
no  longer  holds  the  top  of  the  market  in  its 
hands,  but  Illinois  and  Ohio  now  share  it ;  grade 
steers  from  those  States  bring  equal  prices  with 
those  from  Kentucky.  But  the  most  notable 
and  instructive  lesson  from  the  figures,  is  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  prices  ruling  during  the 
year.  For  instance,  the  prices  of  native  stock, 
as  compared  with  grades,  are  as  follows : 


NATIVE  STEERS. 


Net  weight,  5!4  to  7  cwt. 
“  •*  7  “  8 Vi  “ 


8>4  to  12J4  cts.  per  lb. 
12  !4  “  14  “  “ 


GRADE  STEERS. 


Net  weight,  S%  to  12  cwt. 

..  .i  10  «  15  .1 


14t4tol5  cts.  per  lb. 
14  “  18  “  “ 


Native  steers  are  allowed  50  to  56  pounds  to 
the  hundred  live-weight,  while  grades  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  56  to  66  pounds  per  hundred.  The 
differences  in  value,  therefore,  range  between 
$46.75  for  a  coarse  poor  native,  dressing  550 
pounds,  to  $270  for  a  grade  steer,  dressing  1500 
pounds.  Now  while  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  every  farmer  can  raise  1500-pound  steers  of 
grade,  Shorthorn,  or  Hereford  stock,  yet  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  every  man  who  sends  a 
scallawag  of  550  pounds,  to  improve  the  market 
valueof  hisstock,  even  if  of  native  blood  entirely, 
up  to  a  value  of  $100  or  over.  The  difference 
between  $46.75  and  $100  shows  nothing  but  the 
lose  due  to  bad  and  careless  management,  and 
scanty  and  poor  feed.  But  if  pure  blood  is  used 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  stock,  and  the 
best  farming  resorted  to,  to  raise  proper  and 
sufficient  feed,  the  value  may  be  again  doubled 
and  the  $100  brought  up  to  $200.  What  a 
fruitful  field  for  thought  is  here  presented  to 
farmers,  and  what  a  prize  is  here  offered  for  the 
best  cultivation  of  that  field  !  We  have  not 
space  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  it  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  thoughtful  farmer,  and  should 
surely  cause  a  commotion  in  his  head,  as  it  has 
caused  a  scarcity  in  his  pocket.  There  is  a 
wonderful  chord  of  sympathy  between  these 
two  organs  when  the  latter  is  rightly  touched. 


A  Company  Ice-House. 


For  people  who  live  in  villages,  or  in  their 
suburbs,  it.  is  cheaper  to  buy  ice  for  a  few  months 
in  the  Slimmer  than  to  lay  in  a  store  at  home. 
Those  who  have  the  necessary  machinery  and 
houses  can  cut  and  store  the  ice  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  Ion,  and  distribute  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  twenty -five  cents  a  hundred,  and  make 
a  good  business  of  it.  The  isolated  farmer,  of 
course, must  have  his  own  ice-house  or  go  without 
ice;  but  there  are  many  farmers  living  in  close 
proximity,  so  that  an  ice-house  at  the  pond  or 
river  would  accommodate  a  half-dozen  or  more 
families  living  within  a  mile  from  it.  It  would 
be  a  very  easy  thing  for  these  families  to  unite 
their  h>bors,  put  up  a  company  house  large 
enough  to  hold  say  a  hundred  tons,  and  use  the 
crop  in  common  the  next  season.  By  uniting 
their  labors  the  house  could  he  more  economi¬ 
cally  built,  and  filled.  Ice  keeps  much  better 
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in  a  large  body  than  in  a  small  one.  Then, 
with  a  large  ice-box  holding  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  having  room  for  meats,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  etc.,  at  each  home,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  open  the  ice-house  once  a  week 
in  summer  to  supply  the  families.  If  the  par¬ 
ties  owning  the  house  would  lake  turns  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  boxes,  it  would  take  but  a  little  lime  to 
give  all  the  families  the  luxury  of  a  plenty  of 
ice  through  the  season.  This  company  arrange¬ 
ment  is  entirely  practicable  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  country,  and  works  well.  It  is  true  that 
the  isolated  farmer  had  better  have  his  own  ice¬ 
house  than  to  go  without,  but  it  is  better  still  to 
have  the  joint-stock  house.  We  have  so  often 
given  plans  of  ice-houses  with  illustrations  that 
one  has  only  to  look  at  our  back  volumes  to 
find  a  plan  that  will  suit  him.  The  supposed 
cost  often  prevents  one  from  building.  But 
very  little,  if  any,  money  outlay  is  necessary. 
The  plainest,  roughest  materials  will  suffice  to 
keep  ice  if  they  are  only  put  together  so  as  fo 
afford  good  drainage,  and  secure  a  non-conduct¬ 
ing  medium  on  all  sides  of  the  body  of  ice. 
Wood,  stone,  or  brick  may  be  used,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  the  stone  should  be  .faced; 
A  fair  ice-house  may  be  made  of  rails  and  slabs,, 
from  a  saw-mill,  with  plenty  of  straw  and;, saw¬ 
dust.  Put  up  a  company  house,  and  fill  it. 


The  above  portrait,  taken  from  life  by  our 
Artist,  represents  Fearful,  a  bay  colt,  four  years 
pld  and  15  hands  high,  the  property  of  S.  A. 
Mills,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.  Mr.  Mills  is  a  wealthy 
banker  of  New  York,  who  finds  recreation  from 
his  active  business  in  the  management  of  afarm 
of  170  acres,  situated  at  Newtown,  a  few  miles 
from  New  York,  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  a  very  high  class  of  trotters.  His 
stock  includes  six  brood-mares,  four  stallions, 
and  eight  fillies  and  colts,  in  which  is  found  the 
best  bipod  attainable  in  the  United  Stales. 

Fearful  is  a  nephew  to  Dexter,  his  sire  being 
pictator,  full  brother  to  Dexter;  his  dam  is 
Lady  Quackenboss,  a  perfect  bay  mare  of  great 
endurance,  she  by  Mambrino  Chief,  out  of  dam 
by,  Vermont  Rattler.  He  is  a  beautifully  formed 
colt,  shows  great  speed,  and  has  a  tremendous 
stride.  When  but  thirteen  months  old,  the  sum 
Of  $3,000  was  paid  for  him.  His  services  in  the 
stud,  have  already  produced  three  colts  of  great 
promise,  and  his  best  points  are  well  marked 
upon  his  progeny. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  agricultural  interests  of 
flie  country  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Mills  devote 
tjheir  leisure  and  wealth  to  the  breeding  of  thor- 
oitgh-bred  stock.  It  is  from  these  high-blooded 


animals  that  the  improvement  so  much  needed 
in  our  stock  generally  is  to  come.  We  have 
now  the  best  trotting  stock  in  the  world,  and 
trotting  horses  are  animals  of  general  utility, 
differing  iii  this  respect  from  running  horses, 
which  are  not  adapted  to  American  tastes  or 
needs.  Blood  of  the  quality  existing  in  our 
thorough-breds  gives  endurance,  activity,  and 
speed  to  our  common  stock  when  crossed  there¬ 
with,  and  these  are  precisely  the  qualities  our 
farmers  need  to  have  engrafted  on  to  their 
working  animals.  Coarse,  heavy  animals  are 
slow,  unintelligent  workers,  heavy  and  unprofit¬ 
able  feeders,  continually  subject  to  unsoundness 
in  joint  and  limb,  and  of  such  failing  constitu¬ 
tions  that  it  is  rare  to  find  one  entirely  free 
from  blemish  or  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  thorough-bred  is  light  of  limb,  and 
yet  of  dense  bone  and  elastic  but  wiry  tendon  ; 
his  temperament  is  noble,  ambitious,  and  cour¬ 
ageous,  never  permitting  him  to  succumb  to  de¬ 
feat,  nor  to  submit  hopelessly  to  ordinary  ail¬ 
ments;  he  never  refuses  to  exert  his  utmost 
strength,  even  in  the  face  of  impossibilities;  he 
is  very  rarely  or  never  vicious,  and  his  instincts 
are  so  acute  that  his  education  comes  as  it  were 
by  nature.  In  short,  although  the  horse  under 
any  aspect  is  a  noble  brute,  yet  a  thorough¬ 
bred  is  an  animal  of  the  very  highest  nobility. 
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The  New  Zealand  Flax. 

There  are  many  plants  that  produce  valu¬ 
able  fibers  which  our  present  mechanical  and 


plant,  which  Ave  placed  as  a  center-piece  of  a 
bed  upon  the  lawn.  It  did  not  grow  as  rapidly 
as  we  expected,  and  the  surrounding  plants  so 
detracted  from  its  appearance,  that  it  received 


Ornamental  Capsicums. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  Capsicum  or  Red. 
Pepper  of  our  gardens  is  when  ripe  very  showy. 


new  Zealand  FLAX. — ( Phormium  tenax.)  SMALL-LEAVED  AND  YELLOW-FRUITED  CAPSICUMS. 


chemical  skill  are  as  yet  unable  to  separate  in  a 
manner  that  will  make  them  profitable  articles 
of  commerce  and  manufacture.  Among  these 
is  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  Phormium  tenax, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  New  Zealand  and 
Norfolk  Island,  and  has  been  known  since  the 
days  of  Captain  Cook.  The  plant  in  its  natural 
state  seems  to  vary  so  much  in  the  length  and 
color  of  its  leaves,  that  four  species  have  been 
described,  but  botanists  at  present  consider  all 
as  belonging  to  one  variable  species.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  the  islands  named  use  the  fiber  of  the 
leaves  for  making  clothing,  nets,  and  for  other 
purposes,  but  thus  far  the  difficulty  of  freeing 
the  fiber  of  a  viscid,  gummy  matter  that  ad¬ 
heres  to  it  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  an 
article  of  commerce  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  underground  stem  of  the  plant  throws 
up  large  tufts  of  leaves,  which  grow  in  opposite 
rows,  overlapping  each  other  at  the  base  much 
after  the  manner  of  an  Iris.  In  the  different 
varieties  the  leaves  grow  from  three  to  six  feet 
long,  and  are  in  color  from  a  very  dark  green 
to  a  pale  glaucous  one.  The  flower-stalks  are 
twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  bear  upon  their 
branches  numerous  orange-colored  flowers  of 
the  general  structure  of  the  Lily  Family,  to 
which  the  plant  belongs.  The  New  Zealand 
Flax  is  often  groAvn  in  greenhouses  and  conser¬ 
vatories  as  an  ornamental  plant.  There  is  a 
form  with  variegated  leaves  that  is  handsome, 
but  is  unfortunately  of  very  slow  growth.  The 
plant  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  so  in  several  of  our  South¬ 
ern  States.  As  an  ornamental  plant  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  Last  spring  we  received  from 
Mr.  George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  a  small 


but  little  attention  until  fall,  when,  the  less  per¬ 
sistent  things  having  died  away,  we  found  we 
had  a  very  handsome  thrifty  plant  of  the  New 
Zealand  Flax.  This  Avas  potted  and  placed  upon 
a  stand  in  the  dining-room,  to  which  it  is  a  con- 


I  spicuous  ornament.  As  the  plant  is  not  very 
|  sensitive  to  alternations  of  temperature,  it  is  a 
suitable  one  for  house  decoration  for  those  who 
I  value  a  plant  for  its  cheery  green  foliage  alone. 


but  it  is  so  concealed  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
that  it  is  not  readily  seen.  Last  season  Ave  cul¬ 
tivated  two  kinds  which  are  quite  ornamental. 
A  year  ago  last  autumn  we  saw  at  the  store  of 
Thorburn  &  Co.  a  potted  plant  filled  with  fruit 
of  a  bright  lemon-yellow  color  of  a  Capsicum 
which  was  quite  new  to  us.  We  were  kindly 
offered  one  of  the  peppers,  the  seeds  from  which 
enabled  us  to  grow  the  variety.  The  plants 
grew  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  and  the  fruit, 
which  ripened  quite  early,  was  of  the  shape 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  a  little  larger.  The 
surface  is  quite  knobby  and  uneven,  and  has  a 
peculiar  waxen  luster.  As  a  pot-plant,  placed 
where  it  can  be  seen  upon  a  level  Avitli  the  eye, 
it  will  be  a  useful  ornament  to  contrast  with 
the  various  kinds  of  bright-berried  Solanums. 

Among  some  specimens  sent  for  determination 
from  Texas,  there  was  one  Avith  ripe  fruit  of 
Capsicum  microphyllum,  the  Small-leaved  Cap¬ 
sicum.  The  seeds  of  this  Avere  sown,  and  avc 
had  the  satisfaction  of  growing  the  plant,  which 
we  had  often  met  with  in  the  wild  state  in 
Texas  and  Northern  Mexico.  It  grows  to  the 
higlit  of  two  feet,  and  has  a  peculiarly  forked 
manner  of  branching  ( dichotomous ,  as  the  bot¬ 
anist  would  say),  and  in  the  axil  of  each  fork  is 
borne  a  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  bright 
red  beny.  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  upon  a  long 
stalk.  The  engraving  shows  the  manner  of 
branching,  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  size.  A  well-grown  plant  of  this,  with  its 
hundreds  of  ripe  fruits,  is  a  really  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject.  The  berries,  though  small,  are  intensely 
pungent,  and  are  employed  as  a  condiment  by 
Mexicans  and  others  under  the  name  of  Chipa- 
tane.  The  whole  peppers  are  placed  upon  the 
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table,  and  those  who  wish  to  indulge  in  their 
fiery  pungency  crush  them  with  their  knives,  or 
in  the  more  primitive  method  of  rubbing  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  fingers. 


The  Shockley  Apple. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  the 
eminent  pomologist  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Shockley,  an  apple  of  great  repute 
in  the  Southern  States  for  its  keeping  qualities. 
This  variety  originated  in  Jackson  Co.,  Ga.,  and 
the  tree  is  said  to  be  very  vigorous,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  crops  of  fruit  regularly.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  outline  of  an  average  specimen, 
that  it  is  rather  small  in  size  and  somewhat  con¬ 
ical  in  form.  The  fruit  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
its  surface  being  very  regular,  brightly  colored, 
and  of  a  waxen  appearance.  The  ground  color 
is  a  warm  yellow,  overlaid  with  marblings  of 
scarlet  and  crimson.  The  flavor  is  sub-acid, 
and  too  sweet  and  lacking  in  character  to  take 
the  first  rank  as  to  quality,  but  this  deficiency 
is  compensated  for.  by  its  remarkable  keeping 
qualities.  Mr.  B.  informs  us  that  the  Shockley 
is  easily  kept  until  early  summer  apples  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  a  variety  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  Northern  orchardists. 


Hoses.— The  Class  to  Plant. 

BY  TETEU  HENDERSON. 

Every  year’s  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rose  confirms  me  in  tiie  opinion  that  the 
Unde)'  or  monthly  varieties — embraced  under 
the  heads  of  Tea,  Bourbon,  Bengal,  and  Noi¬ 
sette — are  such  as  are  best  suited  for  our  hot 
summers.  The  hardy  varieties,  known  as  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals,  although  the  flowers  tire  gene¬ 
rally  finer  in  their  first  and  almost  only  bloom 
in  June,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  “  perpetual ” 
character  that  their  name  indicates;  In  fact, 
the  term  “perpetual ”  applied  to  that  class  is, 
for  us,  a  complete  misnomer,  and  0119  which 
brings  upon  us  florists  no  little  odium.  Then 
~hy  give  it  that  term,  or  why  hold  toit  ?  may  be 
•Asked.  The  term  is  an  English  ,one,  and  may 
be  applied  properly  enough  in  England,  for  in 
their  lower  summer  temperature  and  humid 
climatQ  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  of  Roses 
grow  without  check  from  June  to  October,  and 
consequently  bloom  as  they  grow.  Here  in  our 
tropical  summer  the  bloom  in  June  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  usually  by  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  runniug  from  75°  to  95°  in  the  shade 
for  two  months,  and  to  which,  so  to  speak,  the 
cold-blooded  nature  of  the  “  Hybrid  Perpetual  ” 
refuses  to  respond,  and  stagnates  less  or  more 
until  the  more  congenial  days  of  autumn  arrive. 
So  with  us  it  is  far  from  being  perpetual,  as  it 
gives  us  only  one  full  blooming  in  June,  with  a 
few  straggling  flowers  in  September  or  October. 

But  the  Perpetual  class  being  the  favorite  in 
Europe,  the  great  majority  of  new  roses  we 
import  are  from  that  class.  Thus  we  keep  on 
year  after  year  pandering  to  this  “perpetual” 
story,  first  partly  deceiving  ourselves,  and  then 
wholly  deceiving  our  customers.  Our  patrons 
in  the  Northern  Stales  usually  ask  us  for  a 
hardy  rose  that  will  bloom  monthly,  but  let  it 
be  fully  understood  that  there  is  noever-bloom- 
ing  rose  that  in  ordinary  conditions  of  shelter 
will  stand  in  any  section  where  the  thermometer 
falls  down  to  zero,  unless  protected.  This  pro¬ 
tection  is  a  very  simple  matter — any  mulching 
of  leaves,  sawdust,  tan-bark,  or  such  material, 


placed  six  inches  deep  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  will  keep  enough  of  them  alive  to  give 
splendid  plants  the  next  season.  The  important 
point  is  that  it  should  not  be  done  too  early  in 
this  section  ;  it  need  not  be  done  until  the  middle 
of  December.  If  done  too  early,  it  would  rot 
the  stems. 

Hardiness  in  any  rose  in  the  Northern 
States  can  only  be  had  at  the  expense  of  ever- 
blooming,  or,  in  other  words,  all  plants,  roses 
or  others,  that  will  endure  our  winters  with¬ 
out  protection,  with  few  trifling  exceptions, 
bloom  fully  oidy  once  in  the  season.  True, 
there  may  be  cases,  as  we  have  before  said,  ow¬ 
ing  to  special  conditions  of  soil  or  shelter,  where 
some  of  the  true  monthly  roses  will  stand  year 
after  year  and  be  hardy,  but  these  exceptions 
are  rare  ones.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  would 
prevent  much  disappointment  among  the  lovers 
of  flowers,  and  save  us  who  are  dealers  a  world 
of  time  in  explanations. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  a  well-known  German 
florist  related  to  me  the  other  day,  in  a  high 
slate  of  irritation,  his  troubles  in  this  way.  He 
said:  “I  have  so  much  drouble  with  the  ladies 
when  dey  comes  to  buy  mine  rose;  dey  wants 
him  hardy,  dey  wants  him  doubles,  dey  wants 
him  moondly,  dey  wants  him  fragrand,  dey 
wants  him  nice  gouler,  dey  wants  him  ebery- 
dings  in  one  rose.  I  hopes  I  am  not  what  you 
calls  one  uncallant  limn,  but  I  have  somedimes 
to  say  to  dat  ladies:  Madam,  I  never  often  sees 
dat  ladies  dat  was  beautiful,  dat  was  rich,  dat 
was  good  tember,  dat  was  youngs,  dat  was 
clnver,  dat  was  perfection  in  one  ladies.  I  sees 
her  much  not!  ” 


Fruit  in  Nebraska.— It  seems  strange  to 
be  able  to  record  as  one  of  our  best  fruit¬ 
growing  States  one  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
had  no  existence  on  our  maps.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  Nebraska  seem  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  the  exhibition  of 
fruit  at  the  last  State  Fair  has  been  spoken  of 
by  all  wdio  saw  it  as  something  almost  without 
parallel.  Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  Pres,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  kindly'  sends  us 
some  stereoscopic  views  of  the  fruit-tables  at 
the  Exhibition.  These  shadows  are  enough  to 
make  one  wish  that  he  had  seen  the  reality. 


Crawfish  and  Cranberries, 


The  following  comes  from  a  cranberry  culti¬ 
vator  in  Wisconsin  : 

“  Three  elements,”  says  an  experienced  cran¬ 
berry  culturist,  “  are  necessary  to  grow  cranber¬ 
ries.  Muck  or  peat,  sand,  and  water,  the  first 
two  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  latter  under 
perfect  control.”  “The  peat  swamps  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Eastern  States  are  deficient  insilex,  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  clear  vegetable  matter  depos¬ 
ited  from  each  annual  growth  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  To  adapt  such  land  to  the 
growth  of  cranberries,  the  Eastern  cultivators 
cover  their  marshes  with  about  four  inches  of 
sand,  carted  from  the  neighboring  banks. 

The  average  cost  of  this  operation  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $40  per  acre.  A  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  marshes  and  peat-swamps  of 
Wisconsin  shows  a  large  percentage  of  sand 
mixed  with  the  peat  throughout,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  the  snow-water  goes  off,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  often  traced  with  sand  deposited  by  the 
receding  water.  That  these  natural  sanded 
marshes  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cranberries  is  evinced  by  the  spontaneous  crop 


that  crimsons  the  ground  every  autumn  in  lo¬ 
cations  spared  by  the  devastating  fires  that 
sweep  that  country  every  dry  season. 

How  these  marshes  in  Wisconsin  have  be¬ 
come  sanded,  and  even  the  surface-water 
freighted  with  a  silicious  sediment,  is  a  question 
one  would  naturally  refer  to  the  geologist,  but 
the  zoologist  must  here  claim  the  field.  The 
little  animal  familiarly  known  as  the  “Craw¬ 
fish,”  a  miniature  lobster  in  appearance,  is  the 
sole  engineer  and  operator  in  this  work. 

Digging  a  perpendicular  hole  or  well  until  he 
strikes  water,  be  it  2  or  20  feet  deep,  this  little 
creature  brings  to  the  surface  a  large  amount  of 
dirt,  and  as  sand  underlies  all  of  these  marshes, 
the  amount  brought  to  the  surface  each  time  he 
repairs  his  home  or  changes  his  location  is  con¬ 
siderable.  Thus,  long  before  the  white  man  trod 
these  wilds,  this  little  crustacean  was  quietly 
preparing  these  lands  for  future  use,  and  the 
actual' value  to  the  land  that  will  be  brought 
into  cranberry  culture  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
saving  an  expense  of  about  $40  per  acre  to 
each,  Cranberry  Culturist. 


Vegetables— A  Few  Select  Kinds. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


As  spring  approaches,  I  begin  to  receive  num¬ 
bers  of  letters  inquiring  about  the  relative  value 
of  thedifferent  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  although 
what  we  recommend  as  the  best,  will  doubtless 
not  apply  to  every  section  of  the  country,  or  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  views. of  all,  yet  we  believe  the 
list  given  below,  with  a  fewr  exceptions,  will 
suit  well,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market- 
garden  culture.  The  several  varieties  are  named 
in  the  order  of  their  earliness : 

Asparagus. — Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal. 

Beam ,  Dwarf  or  Bush.— Early  Valentine, 
Early  Mohawk,  Refugee,  Black-wax. 

Beans ,  Pole. — Large  Lima  and  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ner. 

Beet.  —  Egyptian,  Dewing’s  Blood-Turnip, 
Short-Top  Round,  Long  Smooth  Red. 

Broccoli. — White  Cape  and  Purple  Cape. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Roseberry. 

Borecole  or  Kale. — D  warf  Curled,  Scotch 
Greens. 

Cabbage. — Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  Ox- 
heart,  Early. Winn ingstadt,  Fottler’s  Brunswick, 
Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Bergen,  Marble¬ 
head  Mammoth,  Drumhead  Savoy. 

Carrot. — French  Forcing,  Early  Horn,  Long 
Orange. 

Cauliflower. — Extra  Early  Erfurt,  Early  Paris, 
Dwarf  Mammoth. 

Celery. — Sandringham  Dwarf  White,  White 
Solid,  Hood’s  Dwarf  Red,  Dwarf  Crimson. 

Coi'n,  Sweet. — Early  N:\rragansett,  Crosby’s 
Early  Sugar,  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Mammoth 
Sugar. 

Cucumber. — Improved  White  Spine,  Long 
Green. 

Cucumber — Frame  or  Forcing.  —  Sion  House; 
Favorite,  Cutliill’s  Black  Spine,  Marquis  of 
Lome. 

Egg-Plant.  — New  York  Improved,  Black 
Pekin. 

Endive.— Green  and  White  Curled,  French 

Moss. 

Kohl  Rabi. — White  and  Purple  Vienna. 

Leek. — Musselburgh,  Large  London  Flag. 

Lettuce. — All  the  Year  Round,  Early  Simp¬ 
son,  Boston  Market,  Butter,  Drumhead  or  Malta, 
Curled  India. 

Melon  (Musk).  —  Nutmeg,  Green  Citron, 
Skillman. 
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Melon  (Water).  —  Phiuney’s  Early,  Long 
Carolina,  Mountain  Sweet. 

Onion. — White  and  Red  Marzajola,  Early 
Large  Red,  Yellow  Strasburg,  White  Portugal. 

Parsnip. — Student. 

Parsley. — Moss  Curled,  Double  Curled. 

Peas  ( First  Early). — Carter’s  First  Crop,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Extra  Early,  McLean’s  Little  Gem, 
Blue  Peter. 

Peas  ( Second  Early). — Laxton’s  Prolific,  Epi¬ 
curean,  Dwarf  Waterloo. 

Peas  (General  Crop). — Champion  of  England, 
Premier,  Vietch’s  Perfection. 

Pepper. — Large  Bell,  Squash. 

Potato.  —  Early  Rose,  Jersey  Peachblow, 
Peerless,  Late  Rose. 

Radish. — Long  Short-top  Scarlet,  Round 
Short-top  Scarlet,  French  Breakfast,  China 
Winter,  Black  and  White  Spanish. 

Rhubarb. — Linnaeus  and  Victoria. 

Spinach. — Round. 

Squash. — White  and  Yellow  Bush,  Boston 
Mar  row,  Hubbard. 

Tomato.  —  Waring’s  Tfophy,  New  York 
Market,  General  Grant. 

Turnip.—  Red  and  White  Top  Strap-Leaf, 
Yellow  Globe,  American  Ruta-baga,  Long 
White  French. 

Among  the  sorts  named,  we  desire  to  call 
special  attenti®n  to  the  following,  as  decided 
improvements : 

Van  Siclden's  Colossal  Asparagus  should  be 
grown  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

In  Celery,  Sandringham  Dwarf  White  is 
larger,  but  equally  fine  and  similar  in  all  other 
respects  to  the  “  Incomparable  Dwarf,”  which 
we  have  been  growing  for  the  past  ten  years. 

In  Egg-Plant,  the  Black  Pekin  we  find  better 
flavored  than  any  other,  though  in  appearance 
not  quite  so  marketable. 

In  Lettuce,  for  growing  under  glass,  “All  the 
Year  Round”  and  “Boston  Market”  are  now 
the  favorites  for  plain-leaved  sorts,  while  for 
Curled,  “Simpson”  or  “Silesia”  is  still  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  New  Neapolitan  Onions,  Red  and  White 
Marzajola,  are  a  great  advance  in  earliness.  By 
what  we  saw  of  them  in  London  last  summer, 
we  should  judge  that  seeds  sown  in  early  spring 
would  come  to  maturity  nearly  as  soon  as 
“sets”  planted  at  the  same  time. 

In  Peas,  McLean’s  “Blue  Peter”  is  quite  a 
novelty,  growing  only  about  nine  inches  in  hight, 
of  exquisite  flavor,  and  bearing  pods  in  great 
profusion. 


Mulberries. 

Mulberries  seem  to  have  nearly  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Perhaps  the  perfect  failure  of  the  Mul- 
ticaulis  speculation  disgusted  people  with  every¬ 
thing  that  bore  the  name  of  Mulberry.  At  all 
events,  we  see  trees  much  less  frequently  now 
than  formerly.  The  Persian,  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called,  the  English,  is  a  fine-flavored 
fruit,  and  is  worth  growing  wherever  the  cli¬ 
mate  will  allow.  Downing’s  Everbearing  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Multicaulis,  and  remains  a  long 
time  in  bearing,  although  it  does  not  give  a  very 
large  amount  of  fruit  at  once.  The  fruit  is  much 
esteemed  by  many  for  cooking.  Hick’s  Ever- 
bearing  is  a  Kentucky  seedling,  and  though  a 
better  bearer  than  the  Downing,  its  fruit  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  in  quality.  This  tree  is  valued  at 
the  South  for  planting  in  poultry-yards.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  spreads  widely,  and  makes  a  dense 
sha  le,  while  its  abundant  fruit  furnishes  food  to 


the  fowls.  A  new  variety  is  mentioned  in  the 
French  journals,  which  originated  in  Hungary, 
and  is  called  Morus  alba  Fegyvemekiana. 
Though  the  name  is  long,  the  tree  is  not,  as  it 
grows  only  about  six  feet,  high,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  a  dwarf  of  remarkable  beauty. 


Seeds  and  Plants  by  Mail. 

The  liberality  of  our  postal  law,  which  al¬ 
lowed  seeds  and  plants  in  packages  under  four 
pounds  in  weight  to  go  by  mail  at  a  low  rate  of 
postage,  was  not  only  a  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  our  own  people,  but  the  envy  of  those 
of  other  countries.  Last  Congress,  wish¬ 
ing  to  extend  the  mail  facilities,  passed  a 
law  allowing  merchandise  of  other  kinds  to  go 
through  the  mails  in  packages  not  exceeding 
twelve  ounces  in  weight.  Unfortunately  the 
authorities  of  the  P.  O.  Department  construed 
the  law  to  restrict  all  parcels,  seeds  and  plants 
included,  to  the  weight  of  12  oz.  The  result  of 
this  was  to  largely  restrict  the  sending  of  seeds, 
and  to  almost  entirely  cut  off  the  forwarding  of 
plants  by  mail,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
seedmen,  and  the  great  inconvenience  of  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  their  sup¬ 
plies  by  mail.  Besides,  the  restriction  of  the  I 
size  of  the  parcels  made  more  work  for  the 
post-office  clerks,  as  they  were  obliged  to  handle 
and  cancel  the  stamps  upon  five  parcels  instead 
of  one.  That  this  construction  of  the  law  by 
the  department  was  contrary  to  the  inlent  of 
those' who  passed  it,  we  know  from  conversa¬ 
tion  with  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  this  is  shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  passage 
early  in  the  session  of  a  law  restoring  the  post¬ 
age  upon  seeds  and  plants  to  its  old  status. 
Packages  under  four  pounds  in  weight  can 
under  this  new  law  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  for  four  ounces. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  great  wrong — a  wrong 
not  merely  to  the  few  hundred  dealers,  but  to 
the  many  thousands  who  receive  seeds  and 
plants — is  so  quickly  righted,  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  state  that  the  credit  of  this  prompt  action  is 
due  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Gen.  B. 
F.  Butler,  to  whom,  in  behalf  of  our  many 
readers,  we  return  thanks. 

Now  that  the  postal  change  has  been  gained, 
it  is  in  order  for  horticulturists  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  plants. 
Of  some  kinds  of  plants  three  fourths  are  lost 
by  the  delay  at  the  Custom-House.  We  do  not 
so  much  object  to  paying  duty,  but  give  us  our 
plants  alive. 


Printers'  Ink  and  Canker-Worms. 


F.  G.  Pratt,  Concord,  Mass.,  writes  as  follows : 
“In  the  December  number,  I  see  an  article  on 
the  Canker-worm,  giving  a  remedy  for  the  pest. 
My  father,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Grounds 
of  Concord,  has  for  the  past,  three  years  had  the 
charge  of  the  noble  elms  that  line  the  streets 
of  this  ancient  town.  He  uses  the  refuse 
printers’-ink  for  that  purpose,  and  finds  it  effec¬ 
tual.  But  my  object  in  writing  this  was  to  say 
that  the  sheathing-paper  is  useless,  and  only  in¬ 
creases  the  expense.  Wc  merely  smooth  the 
rough  bark  slightly  with  a  drawing-shave,  and 
spread  the  ink  directly  on  to  the  bark.  It  does 
not  injure  the  tree;  it  can  be  put  on  much  fast¬ 
er,  and  is  much  more  effectual,  as  it  leaves  no 
chance  for  the  moth  to  go  up  under  the  paper, 
which  can  not  be  made  perfectly  tight  and  I 


close.  The  female  moth  begins  to  run  about 
the  first  week  in  November,  and  runs  from  then 
to  the  middle  or  last  of  April,  whenever  a 
warm  thaw  comes  on  during  the  winter.  The 
ink  must  be  put  on  about  once  in  ten  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  spring,  and  whenever  a  long 
thaw  seems  likely  during  the  winter.  The  slight¬ 
est  contact  with  the  ink  is  death  to  the  insect.” 


Supports  for  Pot-Plants.— A  stick  or  rod, 
even  a  very  light  one,  appears  clumsy  when 
used  to  support  very  slender  plants,  such  as  the 
flower-stems  of  Carnations,  etc.  We  not  long 
ago  saw  in  an  English  journal  a  device  which 
we  have  since  used  with  much  satisfaction.  The 
support  is  made  of  small  galvanized  iron  wire  ; 
this  is  formed  into  a  spiral  with  its  turns  wide 
apart,  by  winding  it  arouud  a  rod,  leaving  that 
portion  straight  which  goes  into  the  soil  of  the 
pot.  The  stem  of  the  plant  can  be  passed  into 
the  turns  of  the  wire,  which  when  nicely  ad¬ 
justed  will  be  so  concealed  by  the  leaves  as  not 
to  be  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  Galvanized 
wire  will  answer  admirably  to  make  other  sup¬ 
ports,  such  as  balloon-frames,  for  which  rattan 
and  similar  material  is  generally  employed. 
The  effect  of  all  plants  needing  a  frame  or  other 
support,  is  much  detracted  from  if  these  are 
made  at  all  conspicuous. 


Some  Evergreen  Native  Ferns. 


Ferns  are  generally  so  graceful,  and  present 
such  a  variety  of  form,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  are  popular  with  plant-lovers.  Both  out¬ 
door  and  in-door  ferneries  have  of  late  become 
popular,  and  both  native  and  exotic  species  are 
used  to  fill  them.  For  out-door  ferneries  almost 
any  of  our  native  species  may  be  used,  there 
being  but  few,  and  these  very  rare  ones,  that  are 
particular  about  locality,  provided  they  have 
sufficient  shade.  Those  who  in  their  rambles 
select  graceful  and  attractive  ferns  for  an  in¬ 
door  fernery  are  likely  to  be  sadly  disappointed 
as  one  by  one  the  beautiful  fronds  disappear. 
Many  do  not  know  that  while  some  ferns  are 
evergreen  others  are  deciduous — that  is,  die 
down  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  The 
in-door  fernery  is  intended  to  be  bright  during 
the  winter  months,  and  these  deciduous  ferns 
are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose.  We  have 
a  few  evergreen  ones  which  may  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  used,  provided  the  fernery  is  kept  in  a 
cool  room,  but  for  the  most  part  the  exotics 
will  be  found  to  best  answer  the  purpose. 

We  give  figures  of  three  of  our  native  ever¬ 
green  ferns,  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation 
in  a  cool  fernery,  and  which  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting  as  being  among  the  few  low  evergreens 
that  add  brightness  to  our  winter  landscape. 
Those  who  go  into  the  woods  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  only,  forego  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a  coun¬ 
try  life.  There  is  much  that  a  lover  of  nature 
can  enjoy  in  winter,  and  we  do  not  know  of  a 
more  pleasing  sight  than  that  of  a  snow-covered 
bank  with  the  dark  green  of  these  persistent 
ferns  showing  against  the  snow. 

One  of  our  commonest  ferns  is  the  Potypody-, 
Polypodium  milgare.  This  is  found  in  both, 
Europe  and  this  country,  and  is  almost  every-, 
where  common  in  rocky  places.  Its  root-stock 
is  branching,  and  this  suggested  its  botanical 
name,  which  is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  many . 
and /<?<?£.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  botan¬ 
ical  description  of  ferns,  but  we  may  merely, 
state  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  in  most' 
kinds  in  the  form  of  brownish  dots  upon. 
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the  underside  of  the  fronds,  or  wliat  are  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  leaves.  Some  fronds  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  barren,  while  others  will 
have  fruit-dots  upon  their  upper  portions,  and 
it  often  happens  that  these  fronds  or  divisions 
of  fronds  are  of  shape  different  from  those 


which  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  fruit- 
dots  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
lines  in  poetry;  so  we  think  this  might  as  well 
be  called  the  Acrostic  Shield-fern  by  those  who 
do  not  care  to  remember  the  botanical  name 
given  above.  This  fern  has  very  strong  and 


which  are  sterile  and  bear  no  fruit-dots.  In  the 
common  Polypody,  the  fronds  (or  leaves)  grow 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  have  their 
divisions  extending  down  to  the  midrib.  The 
fruit-dots  are  roundish,  and  in  two  rows,  mid¬ 
way  between  the  midrib  of  the  division  and  the 
margin.  In  many  ferns  the  fruit-dots  are  cov¬ 
ered,  when  young  at  least,  by  a  membrane,  but 


in  the  Polypody  they  are  always  naked.  Like 
many  other  ferns,  the  Polypody  varies  in  form, 
and  there  are  in  cultivation  some  half-dozen  or 
more  named  varieties  in  which  the  divisions  of 
the  fronds  are  variously  toothed  and  subdivided. 

In  figure  2  we  have  one  of  the  Shield-Ferns, 
Aspidium  acrostichoides.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  has  received  no  popular  name,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  and  common  of  our  North¬ 
ern  speoies.  Its  specific  name,  acrostichoides , 
means  resembling  Acrostichium ,  another  fern 


thick  fronds,  and  the  rachis,  or  stem  as  it  would 
be  generally  called,  has  brownish  scales  upon  it, 
which  are  not  shown  in  the  engraving.  It 
grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  the  divisions 
have  an  appendage  on  the  lower  side,  and  the 
upper  divisions,  when  fruit-bearing,  are  much 
narrower  than  the  lower  and  sterile  ones, 
which  have  small  bristly  teeth  on  the  margin. 

The  fruit-dots  when  young 
are  covered  by  a  membrane, 
and  when  old  they  run  to¬ 
gether  so  that  their  shape  is  lost. 
A  variety  is  found  in  which  the 
divisions  of  the  fronds  are  more 
or  dess  deeply  cut  and  tooth¬ 
ed.  This  fern  is  very  common 
upon  wooded  hill-sides.  Figure 
3  gives  one  of  our  most  deli¬ 
cate  evergreen  ferns,  Asplenium 
cbeneum,  the  Ebony  S.pleen  wort, 
so  called  because  the  stem  of 
the  frond  is  blackish  and  shiny, 
like  ebony.  This  is  a  rather 
common  fern  in  rocky  woods, 
and  grows  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  or  more  high,  form¬ 
ing  pretty  little  tufts.  The  divisions  are  gene¬ 
rally  lanceolate,  but  differ  considerably  in  out¬ 
line.  There  are  several  other  evergreen  ferns, 
but  they  are  generally  rarer  than  the  ones  we 
have  named.  We  have  seen  these  successfully 
grown  in  a  cool  room  without  the  protection  of 
the  glass  of  a  fernery,  but  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  their  cultivation  in  the  hot  and  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  room. 
Whether  grown  in-doors  or  out,  evergreen 
ferns  should  not  be  long  exposed  to  full  sun. 


MARBLEHEAD  SQUASH. 


Tlie  “Marblehead”  Squash. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  received  from  Mr.  James 
J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  the  -well- 
known  introducer  of  the  Hubbard,  specimens 
of  a  squash  which  came  without  name.  The 
squash  was  tried  by  several,  and  unanimously 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
We  have  since  received  from  Mr.  Gregory  some 
particulars  of  its  history.  He  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  variety  many  years  ago,  find¬ 
ing  it  growing  in  the  garden  of  an  old  sea-cap¬ 
tain  at  Marblehead.  The  old  gentleman  had 
procured  the  seeds  in  some  foreign  country 
which  is  not  mentioned.  Mr.  Gregory  procured 
seeds  from  this  stock,  but  when  he  came  to  se# 
the  resulting  crop  he  found  the  variety  so  mixed 
and  crossed  by  careless  culture  that  he  aban¬ 
doned  it.  Last  year,  Mr.  G.  procured  some 
seeds  of  a  Western  farmer  of  a  variety  that  he 
said  he  had  obtained  from  the  sea-board,  and 
upon  growing  them 
they  proved  to  be 
the  identical  squash 
that  had  many  years 
before  been  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  old 
sea-captain.  The 
variety,  having  been 
grown  by  itself  had 
been  kept  pure.  As 
this  squash  first 
came  to  Mr.  Gre¬ 
gory’s  notice  in  the 
town  in  which  he 
resides,  he  appropri¬ 
ately  calls  it  the 
“  Marblehead.”  The 
squash,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  is  from  a 
photograph,  has  the 
same  general  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the 
Hubbard,  but  it 
does  not  taper  so 
much  towards  the 
top.  The  color  of 
its  shell  is  a  light 
blue,  and  the  shell 
is  even  harder  than 
that  of  the  Hubbard, 
and  the  squash  is 
heavier  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size  than 
that  variety.  The 
flesh,  which  is  rather 
lighter  colored  than 
that  of  the  Hubbard, 
is  remarkably  fine¬ 
grained,  and  cooks 
smooth,  while  in 
sweetness,  richness, 
and  excellence  of  flavor  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  ils  equal.  We  supposed  that  the  Hub¬ 
bard  was  as  good  as  it  was  possible  for  a  squash 
to  be,  but  it  will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels.  There 
is  much  about  the  character  of  the  flesh  that 
reminds  one  of  the  Boston  Marrow  as  it  was 
before  it  became  ruined  by  mixing.  The  Hub¬ 
bard  is  difficult  to  find  pure,  as  it  has  been 
crossed  with  a  blue  squash,  and  sometimes  will 
give  sports  that  have  a  bluish  color;  these 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Marblehead, 
which  Mr.  Gregory  claims  to  be  the  purest  of 
any  standard  variety  of  squash  with  which 
he  is  acquainted,  which,  considering  his  long 
experience,  is  saviug  a  great  deal  for  it. 
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THE  H©UBEH(D)lLPo 


|y  (For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket"  pages.) 


Coal  and  Wood  Boxes. 


A  coal-scuttle,  or  hod,  as  it  is  differently  called, 
while  it  is  a  most  useful  household  convenience, 
is  not  a  very  sightly  thing  to  have  in  the 
sitting-room  or  parlor.  Of  late  years,  the  fur¬ 
nishing  stores  have  kept  coal-boxes  made  of 
heavy  sheet-iron,  and  variously  ornamented.  True 
taste  demands  that  a  coal-box  should  be  hon¬ 
est,  and  that  its  ap¬ 
pearance  should  not  be 
such  as  to  lead  any 
one  to  suppose  that  it 
is  anything  but  a 
receptacle  for  coal. 

Some  of  the  coal- 
boxes  offered  for  sale 
are  especially  absurd. 

We  noticed  one  in  the 
form  of  a  classic  vase. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see 
these  specimens  of  an¬ 
cient  art  converted  into 
flower-pots,  but  to  have 
them  used  for  coal- 
boxes,  made  in  iron, 
highly  enameled,  and 
ornamented  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  furnished  with 
a  cover,  is  an  outrage  Fig.  1. 
upon  propriety.  A  vase 
with  a  cover !  Another  style  nearly  as  bad  is  a  short 
fluted  column  with  a  cover.  Unless  a  column  is 
solid  it  is  worthless.  Yet  here  we  have  one  made 
hollow,  and  to  hold  coal !  The  most  sensible  form 
of  coal- box  offered  for  sale  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  It  is 
made  of  heavy  sheet-iron,  and  has  a  handle  at  front 
and  rear  to  allow  of  its  being  readily  carried.  Some 
manufacturers  ornament  them  profusely  with  flow¬ 
ers  and  other  colored  designs, which,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  had  better  bcTleft  off.  There  are  many  who 
would  like  to  have  a  coal-box  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  furnishing  stores,  and  of  workers  in  iron 
who  could  make  one  for  them.  These  must  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  a  box  of  wood.  One,  made  in 


Fig.  2.— -RUSTIC  WOOD-BOX. 


the  shape  of  fig.  1,  of  wood,  and  lined  if  possible 
with  galvanized  or  sheet-iron  or  heavy  tin,  will  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  better  to  have  the  box  lined,  as  a 
wooden  one  in  a  warm  room  will  shrink  so  that 
the  joints  will  allow  dust  to  sift  out.  The  wood 
may  be  varnished  with  shellac  or  other  varnish. 

Wood-boxes  are  a  necessity  where  there  are  wood 
fires,  as,  however  carefully  it  may  be  managed, 
wood  will  make,  that  dread  of  all  good  housekeep¬ 
ers,  “  a  litter.”  In  figure  2  we  give  a  design  for  a 
wood-box  which  may  be  of  a  size  for  one  or  two 
persons  to  carry,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  any 
desired  amount  of  ornament.  The  essentials  of  a 
wood-box  are  that  it  shall  keep  the  wood  from 
contact  with  the  carpet,  and  prevent  the  sticks 
from  rolling  off.  The  one  we  have  figured  may  be 
made  in  a  rustic  style,  with  saplings  and  any  thin 
boardiug,  and  may  be  ornamented  with  whatever 


rustic  work  may  be  at  hand.  Its  appearance  may 
be  improved  by  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish. 


Shellac  Varnish.— Staining  Woods. 


Some  folks  keep  house  without  shellac  varnish. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  get  along.  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  doing  without  a  tea-kettle  as  without 
my  bottle  of  shellac.  This  is  the  way  I  make  it. 
I  take  a  fruit-jar,  as  being  handiest,  put  in  a  half 
or  quarter  of  a  pound  of  shellac,  as  may  be,  and 
take  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  cover.  A  hole  through  the 
tin  allows  the  handle  of  a  brush  to  pass,  and  the 
whole,  as  you  will  see  in  the  sketch,  is  complete 
and  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Oh !  I  forgot. 
After  you  have  put  in  your  shellac,  you  must  cover 
it  with  strong  alcohol,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place. 
If  in  a  hurry,  put  the  bottle  in  a  saucepan  of  cold 
water, 'with  a  couple  of  sticks  to  prevent  its  touch¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  pan ;  put  the  saucepan  on 
the  stove,  and  in  a  short  time  the  shellac  will  be 
dissolved.  It  will  be  too  thick  for  use,  but  when 
dissolved  you  can  thin  with  alcohol,  so  that  it  will 
cover  well  with  the  brush.  If 
a  black- walnut  table  gets  dis¬ 
colored,  give  the  spot  a  daub 
with  the  shellac,  and  before  it 
gets  dry  rub  it  with  a  woolen 
cloth  upon  which  there  is  a 
little  sweet-oil,  and  the  spot 
will  look  so  much  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  table  that  you 
will  have  to  go  over  the  whole. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  whole  se¬ 
cret  of  French  polish — shellac 
varnish  rubbed  off  with  sweet- 
oil.  If  anything  needs  slick¬ 
ing  up,  you  can  generally  do 
it  with  the  shellac,  and  for 
6tained  work  it  is  beyond 
compare.  As  to  staining,  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
imaginable.  People  would  make  many  more  con¬ 
venient  things  if  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  of 
painting  them  when  done.  Stain,  and  you  will  not 
bother  with  paint.  It  can  all  be  done  in  an  hour. 

I  use  two  stains;  for  mahogany,  burnt  sienna, 
and  for  black-walnut,  burnt  umber.  These  can  be 
had  in  the  dnj  state  at  any  paint-shop.  They  may 
be  mixed — simply  stirred  up  thoroughly — with 
water  or  with  ale.  Ale  does  not  dry  so  quickly,  and 
allows  of  more  thorough  rubbing  in.  Suppose  you 
have  a  wardrobe  or  case  of  any  kind  made  of  com¬ 
mon  pine.  Select  which  color  you  please.  Make  it 
into  a  mud  with  water  or  ale,  and  then  take  a  rag 
and  rub  the  color  well  into  the  wood,  which  must 
of  course  be  dry.  Mind,  it  is  what  goes  into  the 
pores  of  the  wood  that  does  the  business,  and  it 
must  be  rubbed  in,  and  not  painted  on.  Let  the 
work  dry,  and  then  give  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish. 
You  will  find  that,  while  the  wood  is  stained,  the 
“  grain  ”  is  preserved,  and  will  be  brought  out  by 
the  varnish  in  a  manner  that  will  surprise  those  who 
have  never  done  such  work.  If  you  wish  the  job  to  be 
extra  nice,  put  on  a  second  coat  of  varnish,  a  little 
at  a  time,  rub  it  dry  with  an  oiled  woolen  rag,  and 
you  will  have  a  hard,  smooth  finish.  Thorson. 

- -  ■■«*- Q  - 

A  Scuttle  for  Base-burning-  Stoves. 


Mr.  John  Furbish,  Brunswick,  Me.,  whose  “  Pot 

ft 

and  Kettle  Scraper”  we  published  last  year,  sends 
us  photographs  of  an  invention  which  he  describes 
as  follows  : 

“  I  send  you  a  cut  of  my  ‘  base-burner  ’  scuttle  or 
hod,  because  its  use,  both. at  home  and  by  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  has  rendered  it  valuable  to  us,  as  it  seems 
to  complete  our  ‘  homo  comfort,’  so  far  as  the 
stove  department  goes. 

“  If  you  use  magazine  stoves,  you  have  no  occasion 
to  be  told  that  the  only  real  trouble  with  them  is 
gas  and  dust  in  filling  with  the  supply  of  coal, 
which  I  attempted  to  overcome  when  I  contrived 
for  my  own  use  this  hod.  From  the  two  cuts  you 
will  readily  see  the  idea.  Figure  1  shows  the  lid 


partly  open  for  filling ;  figure  2  shows  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  curved  lever,  or  arc,  by  which  the  lid 
is  opened  and  closed,  which  is  also  shown  project¬ 
ing  through  the  side  on  fig.  1.  This  handle  is 
notched,  and  fastens  the  lid  down  when  the  hod  is 
reversed  after  filling,  preparatory  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  top  opening  of  the  stove,  and  is  dis¬ 
charged  by  raising 
the  lever.  The  coal 
by  its  own  weight 
is  delivered,  and  all 
gas  and  dust  kept 
in,  since  the  hod 
takes  the  place  of 
the  cover  of  the 
stove  or  urn.  Next, 
by  drawing  up  the 
lever,  the  valve  is 
shut,  and  the  hod 
can  be  removed  at 
will. 

“You  will  notice 
in  fig.l  a  rim  which 
rests  upon  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  can  be  made 
of  any  diameter  to  suit  the  openings  in  different 
sizes  and  kinds  of  stoves.  The  one  represented 
was  made  for  Nos.  23  and  24  ‘  Morning  Glory.’ 
The  bail  being  attached  at  the  center  allows  tht 
hod  to  revolve  readily  for  filling  and  discharging. 

“  These  we  make  of  metal,  but  any  person  of  fail 
mechanical  ability  can  make  one  of  a  small  keg  (a 
25-lb.  powder-keg  is  about  right  size).  Saw  a  hole 
in  one  end,  and  attach  some  kind  of  gear  to  open 
and  shut  the  valve.  Next  fasten  a  rim  on,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  scuttle  in  place,  and  a  very  ser¬ 
viceable  article  is  provided.  Our  ladies  think  tMs 
is  as  good  as  my  ‘pot,  pan,  and  kettle  scraper.’ ” 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Milk  for  Babes.— An  old  friend  writes  to  me 
about  her  wonderful  first  baby.  Among  other 
things,  she  says  :  “  I  nursed  him  until  he  was  four 
weeks  old,  and  he  grew  poor  all  of  the  time,  and 
cried  almost  constantly.  Then  we  found  that  my 
milk  was  good  for  nothing,  and  the  little  fellow 
was  starving.  We  gave  him  cow’s  milk  with  one 
third  water  and  sweetened  a  trifle,  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  him,  and  he  had  a  sour  stomach  and  indige#- 


Fig.  2. — IIOD,  SHOWING  LEVER. 


tion  all  of  the  time.  Finally,  we  fed  him  with  clear 
milk,  without  sugar  or  water,  and  since  that  he 
has  gained  every  minute,  and  is  getting  to  be  a 
good  baby.” 

I  have  heard  other  people  of  late  tell  of  expe¬ 
riences  somewhat  similar,  cases  of  babies  who  did 
thrive  well  on  watered  and  sweetened  milk,  but 
who  began  to  improve  when  clear  new  milk  was 
fed  to  them.  It  all  goes  to  show  me  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  is  to  make  any  rule  to  fit  ail  cases.  For  what 
was  my  own  experience  with  my  baby  last  summer  ? 
I  have  never  “  brought  up  a  baby  by  hand,”  but 
after  weaning  the  last  one,  and  beginning  to  give 
her  cow’s  milk  freely,  she  began  to  have  sores  on 
her  head,  and  kept  it  up  in  quite  disagreeable 
fashion  for  several  weeks.  Her  diet  was  graham 
gruel,  sifted- graham  gems  and  milk,  some  plain 
fruit,  and  unseasoned  mashed  potatoes.  At  length 
it  occurred  to  us  that  the  milk  might  be  too  rich. 
About  that  time  I  read  in  an  old  Agriculturist  the 
opinion  of  an  English  physician  of  large  experience, 
that  the  milk  for  babes  should  be  diluted  one  half 
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at  first,  with  the  water  gradually  lessened,  but  not 
entirely  omitted,  even  after  the  child  was  a  year  old. 
Baby  was  a  year  old.  I  began  mixing  her  drinks 
one  fourth  water  and  three  fourths  milk,  and  from 
that  time  the  sores  went  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

A  word  here  about  sores.  I  would  never  drive 
them  in  or  heal  them  up  rapidly  by  outward  appli¬ 
cations.  Their  cause  is  almost  invariably  in  the 
diet — too  much  grease  of  some  kind,  usually. 
Change  the  diet  of  the  child  to  more  simple  yet 
nutritious  fare,  and  that  with  pure  air  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  your  best  method  of  cure.  I  ought  to  say 
that  our  cow’s  milk  is  unusually  rich,  and  she  was 
almost  a  year  past  calving. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  my  friend’s  child  suffered 
from  the  sugar  in  the  milk  much  more  than  from 
the  water  Only  healthy  stomachs,  among  us 
grown-up  people  even,  can  take  milk  and  sugar 
together  without  getting  a  sour  stomach  in  conse¬ 
quence.  A  very  young  babe  should  be  fed  the  milk 
of  a  cow  whose  calf  is  also  very  young.  As  the 
milk  of  a  cow  (or  of  any  animal)  grows  richer  with 
the  increasing  age  of  its  offspring,  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  necessary  to  dilute  the  milk  (but  not  to 
sweeten  it,  I  think)  if  only  that  of  a  cow  several 
months  past  calving  could  be  obtained. 

To  Keep  Fresh  Meat  in  Winter. — In  Minne¬ 
sota, where  winter  thaws  are  not  much  to  be  feared, 
it  is  quite  common  to  hang  up  a  porker  or  a  leg  of 
venison  or  beef,  and  cut  from  it  as  it  hangs,  week 
after  week.  It  seems  to  us  that  meat  so  kept  must 
greatly  deteriorate  in  flavor.  We  like  best  to  cut 
the  beef  or  venison  into  good  pieces  for  cooking  in 
various  ways,  and  pack  them  down  in  snow.  Of 
course  they  freeze,  but  thawing  a  piece  brought  in 
to  cook  is  a  simple  matter.  Put  frozen  poultry  or 
meat  in  cold  water,  and  all  the  frost  will  shortly 
leave  it.  A  coating  of  ice  will  be  found  on  the  out¬ 
side.  which  will  easily  cleave  off. 

To  Clean  a  vert  Greasy  Spider  or  Kettle. 
r-Don’t  waste  your  soap  on  it.  Put  ashes  into  it, 
and  pour  in  a  little  water.  In  a  few  minutes  scrape 
it  all  out  with  a  stick,  and  rinse  it  out  with  water. 
It  is  then  ready  for  your  dish-water  and  cloth 
without  additional  soap. 

In  that  little  book  called  “  How  to  Live,  or  a 
Dime  a  Day,”  Solon  Robinson  represents  Mrs. 
Savery  as  keeping  a  jar  of  lye  beside  her  sink,  into 
which  she  dipped  any  very  greasy  dish.  Too  much 
trouble  for  me,  and  a  little  dangerous  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  about  A  drink  of  lye  would  kill  a  child 
if  not  immediately  counteracted  by  plentiful  doses 
of  oil 

Toe-Gaps  and  Ear-Protectors.— Grandpa, who 
enjoys  no  employment  more  than  the  preparation 
of  nice  stove-wood,  must  look  out  for  his  toes  this 
nipping  winter  weather.  He  knows  this  very  well, 
lor  he  remembers  another  grandpa  who  chilled  his 
feet  so  badly  that  one  of  his  toes  came  off  after 
months  of  slow  and  steady  suffering.  So  our 
grandpa  wears  toe-caps  under  his  stockings.  These 
are  cut  out  of  soft  flannel,  in  the  shape  of  the  toe 
of  a  sock,  and  made  to  cover  about  half  of  the 
foot.  In  sewing  them  up,  the  seams  are  laid  flat, 
so  as  to  make  no  unpleasant  pressure.  He  thinks 
his  feet  keep  warm  much  better  when  thus  protect¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  your  grandpa  would  like  to  try  it. 

Ear-protectors,  or  ear-caps,  may  be  made  of  silk 
or  velvet,  and  lined  with  some  warm  material.  Cut 
them  in  an  oval  shape,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
ear  when  hemmed  (or  bound),  and  drawn  up  with 
a  rubber  cord.  The  cord  will  keep  them  in  place 
when  the  ear  is  once  snugly  tucked  iu.  To  keep 
the  pair  together,  fasten  a  rubber  cord  to  them,  one 
end  to  each,  and  long  enough  to  go  under  the  chin, 
or  over  the  head  under  the  hat,  or  behind  the  neck 
under  the  hair.  Gentlemen  find  these  very  com¬ 
fortable  in  cold  weather.  If  made  of  material  near 
the  color  of  the  hair  they  are  scarcely  noticeable. 


Ventilate  the  Living  Rooms. 

Whew  !  How  can  a  body  breathe  in  such  a  room 
as  this?  Every  window  is  dripping  with  dew. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  drops  of  condensed 


steam.  The  air  of  the  room  is  all  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  clouds  of  hot  vapor  are  constantly 
adding  to  its  unhealthy  state.  It  is  not  pure  water 
either  that  escapes  from  the  pots  and  kettles  on  the 
stove.  Odorous  particles  of  beef  or  pork,  of  tur¬ 
nip,  or  potato,  or  cabbage,  or  what-not,  are  float¬ 
ing  about,  and  lodging  here  and  there.  Have  you 
never  smelt  fried  cakes,  or  pork,  or  cabbage,  in 
the  best  clothes  your  neighbors  wore  to  meeting  ? 
I  have.  Certain  children  who  went  to  school  with 
me  in  my  youth  always  brought  a  sickening  odor 
of  their  breakfast  griddle-cakes,  and — well,  of 
burnt  grease,  in  their  clothing. 

The  air  of  kitchens  often  goes  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  When  it  is  not  unhealthily  damp  on 
account  of  the  escape  of  steam,  it  is  likely  to  be 
too  much  dried,  and  even  scorched,  by  the  cook¬ 
ing-stove  when  baking  or  ironing  is  going  on. 

If  the  air  is  too  moist,  a  sensitive  body,  or  a  skin 
healthily  appreciative  of  wholesome  conditions, 
becomes  uncomfortable,  and.  cries  out  for  a  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  body  must  constantly  part  with 
some  of  its  own  moisture,  or  suffer  in  consequence 
of  having  this  “insensible  perspiration  ”  (which 
goes  on  every  moment  while  we  are  in  health)  shut 
in  by  any  cause.  If  the  air  is  already  saturated 
with  moisture,  it  is  in  no  condition  to  relieve  the 
skin  pores  by  taking  up  the  degree  of  vapor  which 
the  animal  economy  brings  to  the  surface.  The 
fluid  matter  thrown  out  from  the  lungs  and  skin  is 
by  no  means  pure  water.  It  contains  carbonic  acid 
and  animal  matter  which  is  deleterious.  Then  let 
in  pure  air  from  the  supply  out  of  doors. 

You  don’t  want  to  “warm  up  all  of  out-doors,” 
eh  ?  Well,  if  you  keep  your  rooms  shut  tight,  and 
dry  the  air  by  heating  it,  you  cheat  yourself  of 
warmth  in  the  worst  way.  You  will  poison  your 
blood,  and  not  keep  comfortably  warm  either,  in  a 
close,  hot  room.  A  scientific  writer  says  :  “In  very 
dry  air  the  insensible  perspiration  will  be  increased, 
and  as  it  is  a  true  evaporation  it  will  generate  cold 
proportionate  to  its  amount.  Those  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  most  insulated  in  the  air,  and  fur¬ 
thest  from  the  heart,  will  feel  this  refrigerating  in¬ 
fluence  most  powerfully ;  hence  that  coldness  of 
the  hands  and  feet  so  often  experienced.  The  brain, 
being  screened  by  the  skull  from  this  evaporating 
influence,  will  remain  relatively  hot,  and  will  get 
surcharged  besides  with  the  fluids  which  are  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  extremities  by  the  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels  caused  by  cold.”  This  is  the 
coldness  (particularly  of  the  extremities)  which 
the  dwellers  in  close,  hot  rooms  condemn  them¬ 
selves  to.  This  explains  their  headaches. 

Then  make  a  hole  somewhere  to  let  out  the 
steam  and  foul  air,  and  to  let  in  a  little  uncontami¬ 
nated  oxygen.  All  windows  should  be  made  so  as 
to  open  at  the  top.  Femina. 


Neighborly  Kindness. 


“  We  ants  never  borrow,  we  ants  never  lend.” 
That  is  what  the  ant  said  to  the  cricket,  you  know, 
when  the  cricket  found  its  cupboard  bare  after 
winter  set  in. 

“  When  the  weather  was  warm,  did  you  lay  nothing  by  ?  ” 

Said  the  cricket :  “  Not  I. 

My  heart  was  so  light  that  I  sang  day  and  night.” 

“  Go,  then,”  said  the  ant,  “  and  dance  winter  away.” 

When  thus  he  had  spoken,  he  lifted  the  wicket, 

And  out  of  the  door  turned  the- poor  little  cricket. 

Silly  little  cricket !  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  rather  be  in  the  cricket’s  shoes  than 
in  the  aut’s  on  that  cold  winter  morning — that  is, 
provided  the  cricket  had  a  warm  and  loving  heart 
iu  its  bosom.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking  now  of 
human  ants  and  human  crickets. 

Industry  is  a  flue  thing,  but  how  can  it  lie  com¬ 
pared  to  neighborly  love  ?  But  would  I  encourage 
shiftlessncss  ?  Oh!  no.  But  I  would  encourage 
something  better.  Entourage  is  the  word.  Human 
ants  arc  too  apt  to  believe  that  the  world  was  made 
only  for  such  as  themselves,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  crowd  every  other  variety  of  humanity  off 
from  this  planet,  if  possible  ;  whereas  “  it  takes  all 


sorts  of  folks  to  make  a  world,”  and  if  human 
crickets  did  not  serve  some  useful  purpose,  the 
Lord  would  not  have  put  them  here. 

The  people  who  never  borrow  and  never  lend, 
who  make  a  great  effort  to  be  perfectly  independent 
of  all  outside  help  in  the  management  of  all  their 
affairs,  are  apt  to  look  upon  misfortune  as  a  crime. 
They  have  strength,  they  have  shrewdness,  they 
have  forethought — why  should  not  everybody  else 
have  these  qualities,  aud  all  mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  each  scraping  up  his  little  or  big  pile  alone, 
and  making  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  increase  and 
guard  that  pile  ? 

But  misfortune  is  not  a  crime,  and  poverty  is  not 
a  disgrace.  I  think  of  One  who  “  had  not  where  to 
lay  liis  head.”  I  hear  a  divine  voice  saying,  “Give 
to  every  one  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.” 
As  I  wrote  the  words  “Neighborly  Kindness”  at 
the  top  of  my  sheet,  I  saw  a  little  low  kitchen 
where  a  sick  woman  lay,  with  no  one  but  her  hus¬ 
band,  whose  business  claimed  him  ten  hours  daily, 
and  a  child  of  four,  to  do  anything  for  her  or  for 
the  family  comfort.  She  could  scarcely  drag  her¬ 
self  about  the  room,  and  the  bread  was  all  gone. 
A  neighbor  “  ran  in  ”  for  a  few  minutes  iu  a  friendly 
way — a  neighbor  with  whom  the  sick  woman  was 
upon  no  particularly  intimate  terms.  After  a  few 
minutes  she  summoned  courage,  and  drew  from 
under  her  shawl  a  loaf  of  bread  neatly  wrapped  in 
a  clean  towel,  saying,  “I  thought  maybe  a  loaf  of 
bread  would  come  handy,  and  I  brought  one 
along.” 

Did  the  sick  woman  feel  “hurt”?  Not  at  all; 
nor  in  the  least  humiliated,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word.  Botli  women  had  learned  from  their 
mothers’  lips  the  Lord’s  prayer,  “  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.”  The  sick  woman  said  as  she  took 
the  bread:  “Your  loaf  is  very  welcome,  but  the 
neighborly  kindness  that  prompted  you  to  bring  it 
is  sweeter  to  me  than  any  bread  can  possibly  be.” 
And  so  it  was,  and  will  be  to  all  eternity.  Yet 
what  a  lift  it  was  on  that  dark,  sick  day  to  have  the 
daily  bread  supplied !  What  a  lift  it  was,  too,  to 
see  that  by  just  such  loving  thoughtfulness  for 
others,  the  ...  , 

“weight of  care 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race” 

might  be  made  endurable,  and  no  one  be  left  to 
feel  desolate  and  uncared  for ! 

It  is  blessed  to  “  receive  ”  with  a  thankful  heart 
when  one  is  in  need,  but  more  blessed  still  is  it  to 
“  give,”  and  it  is  no  more  selfish  to  refuse  to  aid 
others  by  the  means  in  your  power  than  it  is  to 
hedge  yourself  all  about  so  that  no  one  can  do  the 
least  thing  for  you,  and  to  refuse  all  the  assistance 
you  can  possibly  do  without,  accepting  what  you 
must  take  with  frigid  politeness  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  pay  for  it  in  cash  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rbll. 


Sausage-Making  and  Keeping. 


To  make  family  sausage,  the  trimmings  and 
other  lean  and  fat  portions  of  pork  are  used, 
taking  care  that  there  is  about  twice  as  much  loan 
as  fat;  some  consider  it  an  improvement  to  add 
about  one  sixth  of  the  weight  of  lean  beef.  As  to 
seasoning,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The  majority 
of  people  use  salt,  pepper,  and  sage  only,  some  use 
only  salt  and  pepper,  while  others,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  put  iu  thyme,  mace,  cloves,  and  other 
spices.  There  is  something  repulsive  about  the 
intestines  or  “skins”  used  for  stuffing  sausages, 
and  the  majority  preserve  the  meat  in  bulk.  In 
cold  weather  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  but  if  it 
is  desired  to  preserve  it  beyond  cold  weather  it 
needs  some  case.  We  have  found  that  muslin  bags, 
made  of  a  size  to  hold  a  roll  2%  or  3  inches  in 
diameter,  keep  the  meat  very  satisfactorily.  These 
bags,  when  filled  with  sausage-meat,  are  dipped 
into  melted  lard,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 
For  seasoning,  we  use  to  100  lbs.  of  meat  40  oz. 
salt,  and  from  8  to  10  oz.  each  pepper  and  sage. 
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Boys  and  Girls’  Brizes  for  1873. 


Just  now  I  am  too  busy  to  offer  prizes  for  competition, 
but  they  will  come  later.  In  the  moan  while,  to  keep 
matters  moving,  I  have  asked  Aunt  Sue  to  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  puzzle  over.  The  prizes  will  all  be  worth  work¬ 
ing  for — good  and  new  books.  Please  notice  particular¬ 
ly,  that  this  time  answers  are  to  be  sent  to  Aunt  Sue,  and 
not  to  The  Doctor. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  need  stirring  up  just  a  little  in 
our  puzzle  department,  and  I  propose  to  offer  some 
prizes  by  way  of  making  thiHgs  a  little  more  lively. 
Parties  lacking  patience  need  not  apply. 

We  will  give  six  prizes  for  the  best  six  transpositions 
on  the  following  verse : 

“  With  his  ice  and  snow  and  rime, 

Let  bleak  Winter  sternly  come  : 

There  is  not  a  sunnier  clime, 

Thau  a  love-lit  winter  home.” 

Use  those  94  letters,  no  more  nor  less ;  transpose  them 
into  different  words,  then  combine  the  words  into  a  verse 
or  connected  sentence :  the  signature  (or  nom  de  plume ) 
may  be  included  in  the  transposition.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  give  the  decision  in  the  July  Agriculturist ,  so  com¬ 
munications  on  the  subject  must  reach  me  before  the  20f/t 
of  May.  Now  don’t  go  and  drive  the  Doctor  raving,  dis- 
Iractod,  crazy,  but  send  your  letters  to 

Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Tfce  Doctor’s  Talks — About  a  Can¬ 
dle. 

Last  month  we  left  our  candle  burning.  The  heat  of 
the  flame  melted  the  tallow,  wax,  or  other  material  of  the 
candle,  so  as  to  form  a  nice  little  cup  of  liquid  candle 
matter,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  the  wick,  and  this 
melted  matter  arose  in  the 
wick  a  short  distance  to  the 
place  where  it  was  burned. 

This  time  we  were  to  inquire, 

41  What  makes  the  liquid  rise 
in  the  wick?”— You 
very  well  if  a  drop  of 
falls  upon  your  hand  it 
stick  to  it,  and  no  longer 
main  a  round  drop,  but  will 

spread  and  wet  the  hand  for  pjn-.  q, _ slip  of  glass. 

a  considerable  distance.  A 

drop  of  quicksilver  upon  the  hand  will  remain  a  drop  and 
roll  around  and  not  wet  the  hand  with  quicksilver  at  all. 
Probably  many  of  you  have  never  seen  quicksilver,  but 
you  can  find  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Every  boy  and  girl,  in  the  country  at  least,  must 
have  noticed  the  dew-drops  upon  a  cabbage-leaf,  how 
they  roll  all  about,  al¬ 
most  little  balls  of  wa¬ 
ter,  -without  once  wet¬ 
ting  the  leaf.  Water 
sticks  to  the  hand  and 
wets  it,  while  it  docs 
not  stick  to  and  wet 
the  cabbage-leaf.  Wa¬ 
ter  wets  the  hand, 
quicksilver  does  not. 
To  put  it  in  other 
words,  there  is  adhesion  between  the  water  and  the 
surface  of  the  hand,  and  no  adhesion  between  quicksilver 
and  the  hand,  or  between  water  and  the  cabbage-leaf. 
Why  water  will  wet  some  things  and  not  others,  or  why 
quicksilver  will  not  wet  some  things  and  will  wet  others 
— as  you  would  find  out  to  your  sorrow  if  you  should 
handle  it  while  you  had  a  gold  ring  upon  your  finger — is 
something  that  can  not  be  explained. 
It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
the  same  as  hardness,  weight,  etc.,  are. 
One  reason  that  the  melted  candle 
rises  in  the  wick,  is  because  it  can 
adhere  to  it  and  wet  it.  Now  let  us 
examine  this  matter  a  little  more.  If 
you  take  apiece  of  very  clean  window- 
glass  and  hold  it  in  water  and  examine 
closely,  you  will  see  that  the  surface  of 
the  water  where  it  touches  the  glass  is 
not  perfectly  level,  but  the  water  rises 
up  a  little  upon  the  glass,  as  in  fig.  1, 
where  we  are  supposed  to  be  looking 
toward  the  edge  of  the  glass.  The  wa¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  such  a  liking  for  the. 
glass  that  it  rises  a  little  to  touch  it.  If  you  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  have  two*bits  of  glass  of  the  same  size— and 
any  good-natured  glazier  will  cut  them  3  or  4  inches 
square  for  you  out  of  his  broken  stock — you  can  make  a 
very  pretty  experiment.  Having  your  glass  thoroughly 


Fig.  2.— TWO  PLATES  OF 
GLASS. 


clean,  you  need  a  thin  sliver  of  wood  about  as  thick  as  the 
glass  itself,  and  some  small  twine  or  coarse  thread.  Put  the 
two  pieces  of  glass  together  and  open  them  enough  to 
put  in  the  sliver  of  wood,  then  wind  string  around  at  top 
and  bottom  and  tie  fast.  Then  you  will  have  two  edges 
of  the  glass  touching  each  other  and  opening,  like  two 
leaves  of  a  book,  to  the  width  of  your  stick.  If  you  are  a 
little  patient,  you  can  arrange  this  without 
much  difficulty,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  If  you 
dip  the  lower  edge  of  the  two  pieces  of  glass 
into  water,  yon  will  see  the  water  rise  up 
between  them ;  it  will  rise  the  highest  where 
the  pieces  of  glass  are  nearest  together,  and 
will  diminish  as  the  glasses  spread  apai't, 
and  so  form  the  handsome  curve  shown  in 
the  figure.  You  can  sec  this  tolerably  with 
water,  but  if  you  use  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
milk  in  a  plate  it  will  show  so  plainly  that 
all  in  the  room  can  see  it.  After  you  have 
amused  yourself— I  mean  instructed  your¬ 
self,  sufficiently  with  this,  take  the  glasses 
apart,  clean  them,  and  put  them  away,  be¬ 
cause  sometime  you  will  wish  to  show  this 
very  pretty  experiment  to  some  friend.  Let 
us  look  at  some  other  illustrations.  If  you  pour  water  into 
a  perfectly  clean  tumbler  or  wine-glass  and  look  at  it 
carefully,  you  will  see  that  the  liquid  crawls  a  little  way 
up  the  side  of  the  glass,  as  it  did  on  the  surface  of  the 
window-glass  in  fig.  1 ;  how  it  looks  is  shown  in  fig.  3 ; 
the  smaller  the  glass,  the  more  readily  will  you  see  the 
rising  of  the  water.  If  you  have  a  small  vial,  such  as 
medicines  are  sometimes  put  in — one  of  those  little  fel¬ 
lows  no  bigger  than  your  finger— you  will  find  that  water 
in  it,  will  crawl  up  the  edges,  so  that  its  surface  will  be 
concave,  like  a  watch-crystal, 
as  in  fig.  4.  If  you  can  man¬ 
age  to  get  a  small  glass  tube 
with  the  bore  no  larger  than 
a  knitting-needle  and  put  one 
end  in  water  or  milk,  you 
will  find  the  liquid  to  rise 
just  as  it  did  between  the 
glass  plates.  As  all  can  not 
readily  get  glass  tubes,  I 
give  an  engraving,  fig.  5,  to 
show  how  it  does  in  tubes  of 
different  sizes.  The  smaller 
the  tube,  the  higher  the 
liquid  will  rise.  If  we 
draw  down  the  tubes,  as  we 
readily  can  by  softening  them  in  a  gas  flame,  so  that  they 
will  be  as  thin  as  a  hair,  liquids  will  rise  in  them  to  the 
higlit  of  several  inches.  This  was  first  noticed  in  small 
tubes,  and  the  force  which  causes  the  liquid  to  rise  was 
called  capillary  attraction ,  from  the  Latin  capillits,  a  hair. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  window-glass 
(fig.  2),  that  this  rising  of  a  liquid  between  surfaces  is 
not  confined  to  hair-like  or  any  other  tubes,  but  the  old 
name  is  still  used  to  express  this  attraction  of  surfaces 
for  liquids.  Now  let  us  see  that  this  curious  effect  is  not 
confined  to  flat  plates  like  the  window-glass,  nor  to  curved 
surfaces  like  tubes.  If  you  have  an  old  lamp-chimney, 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. — LAMP-CHIMNEY  FILLED  WITH  EARTH. 


you  can  make  an  interesting  experiment.  Tie  over  one 
end  a  piece  of  cloth  of  any  kind,  and  then  nearly  fill  the 
chimney  with  perfectly  dry  earth.  For  this  purpose  put 
some  earth  in  a  pan  under  the  stove  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  when  it  is  perfectly  dry  put  it  into  the  chimney  and 
shake  it  down  so  that  it  will  be  well  packed  together. 
Now  contrive  some  way  to  hold  the  chimney  upright  and 
have  its  lower  end  rest  in  a  saucer,  as  in  figure  G.  Pour 
a  little  water  into  the  saucer,  and  wait;  soon  the  water 
will  be  all  gone,  and  more  must  be  put  in.  Look  at  the 


earth  in  the  chimney ;  a  durk  portion  shows  that  it  has 
been  wet  by  the  rising  of  the  water,  and  if  you  continue 
to  supply  sufficient  water  to  the  saucer  all  the  dry  earth 
will  be  moistened.  I  can  only  just  mention  what  an  im¬ 
portant  thing  this  capillary  attraction  is.  You  will 
readily  see  that  the  earth  in  the  fields  and  garden  acts 
just  as  that  in  the  lamp-chimney,  and  when  the  surface 
moisture  is  taken  up  by  plants  or  dried  up  by  the  hot  sun. 
how  more  comes  up  from  below  to  feed  the  plants.  I 
could  give  many  other  illustrations  of  capillary  attraction, 
and  you  have  doubtless  long  ago  thought  how  the  melted 
tallow  rose  in  the  candle-wick.  The  wick,  with  its  many 
threads  and  fibers, may  be  looked  upon  as  a  bundle  of  small 
tubes,  and  it  is  just  the  thing  for  taking  up  liquids.  The 
wick  in  an  oil  or  other  lamp  shows  the  force  of  capillary 
attraction  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  does  the  wick 
of  a  candle,  as  the  oil  is  often  some  inches  below  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  burned,  and  it  has  to  rise  all  this 
distance  through  the  wick.  But  I  have  taken  so  long  in 
trying  to  show  you  how  the  melted  tallow  rises  through 
the  short  bit  of  wi  k  to  the  place  of  burning,  that  I 
shall  have  to  wait  until  another  time  before  I  try  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  candle-flame.  The  Doctor. 


Something  to  Try  sit. — Take  a  piece  of 
stiff  paper  2 14  inches  long  and  1  and  a  half  inch  wide, 
and  cut  it  in  such  a  manner  that  yon  can  put  your  head 
through  it.  It  is  very  easy  if  you  only  hit  upon  the  right 
way  of  doing  it. 

Aunt  Sue’s  !*iizzle-I5ox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

(An  easy  one.) 


I  am  composed  pf  6  letters. 

My  1,  2,  3  is  run  by  steam. 

My  4,  5,  G  is  what  many  a  little  dog  is. 

My  3,  2,  6  is  a  small  animal. 

My  1,  2,  6  is  its  enemy. 

My  4,  5,  2  is  a  vegetable. 

My  4,  5,  2,  3  is  a  fruit. 

My  6,  5,  2  is  what  many  take  for  breakfast. 

My  whole  is  necessary  about  a  well-furnished  room. 

Maggie  Ashley. 

ABITHMOREMS. 

1.  7250600160250.  4.  1000500100. 

2.  8025010025015250.  5.  6000100150250. 

3.  50010080160.  6.  20001000250. 

John  Bright. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Soft  ones. 

2.  No  acute  lad,  I. 

3.  Rags  oppress  H. 

4.  Run,  see  our  hats. 

5.  That  is  nice,  Ma’am. 


6.  Ma  sad  ?  Queer  1 

7.  So  share  toys. 

8.  Ice  toys. 

9.  Ned  lost  ace. 

1C.  I  free  corn. 


CROSB-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  flower  but  not  in  bush. 

My  next  is  in  shove  but  not  in  push. 

My  third  is  in  many  but  not  in  all. 

My  fourth  is  in  boat,  but  not  in  yawl. 

My  fifth  is  in  lion  but  not  in  brute. 

And  my  whole  is  n  well-known  tropical  fruit. 

Mary  Jacobs. 


blanks. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  words  pronounced  alike  but  spelled 
differently.) 

1.  The  farmer  made  a - face  at  the  prospect  of  hi# 

crop  of - . 

2.  The  man  inhaled  the  fumes  from  the - ,  and  they 

say  he  wii) - . 

3.  I  went  to  the - ,  and  the - was  very  low. 

4.  He  - - -  the - racing  through  the  forest. 

5.  I  gave  her  a - and  she  gave  me  a  quantity  of  — <• 

for  it. 

6.  Nobody - how  he  broke  his  — — . 

E.  M,  Brown. 

puzzle. 

a  vowel’s  vow. 

A  simple,  honest  vowel,  as  I  go, 

What  faults  my  jealous  rivals  in  me  find  I 
One  calls  me  (1)  dumb  ;  one  sneers  (2),  too  slow! 

That  often  called,  as  oft  (3)  I  lag  behind  ; 

Though  not  in  word,  yet  covertly  in  sound, 

By  one  (4)  a  falsifier  I  am  found, 

Or  (5)  idle  g.ossiper,  and  worse  than  that, 

When  in  the  vein,  I  (6)  whine  and  (7)  scratch  likecaU 
I  vow  this  perverse  alphabet  I’ll  (8)  leave, 

Unless  more  courtly  treatment  I  receive. 

Tempt. 


AMPUTATIONS. 

1.  Behead  a  Bible  name  (five  letters),  transpose, 
leave  another. 

2.  Behead  one  insect  and  leave  another. 

3.  Curtail  a  mineral  and  leave  a  thorn. 

4.  Curtail  a  flower  and  leave  a  servant. 

5.  Curtail  a  fabulous  being  and  leave  a  small  box. 
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6.  Behead  a  bird  and  leave  a  coin. 

7.  Behead  a  military  cloak  and  leave  a  gum. 

8.  Behead  a  bird,  transpose,  and  leave  a  tyrant. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigma. — Pocket  lanterns. 

Pi.—  A  genial  moment  oft  has  given 
What  years  of  toil  and  pain, 

Of  long  industrious  toil,  have  striven 
To  rvin,  and  all  in  rain. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Symmetrical.  2.  Fundamental.  3.  Un¬ 
diminished.  4.  Tendencies.  5.  Astonishment.  6.  Con¬ 
trivances.  7.  Apprenticeship.  8.  Boundaries.  9.  In¬ 
triguer.  10.  Deliverance. 

Square  Word.—  GLOBE 
LEPER 
OPERA 
BERGS 
ERASE 

HOUR-GLASS  PUZZLE. 

INNOCENCE 

BREEZES 

BERRY 

ITS 

A 

TIN 
BANKS 
BUI  L  D  E  R 

CANDYTUFT 

Geographical  Opposites.— 1.  Newcastle.  2.  Huron. 

3.  Warsaw.  4.  Waterloo.  5.  Champlain.  6.  Farewell. 


7.  Havana.  8.  Martha’s  Vineyard.  9.  Horseshoe 
Waterfall. 


AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Don't  forget,  when  sending  puzzles,  etc.,  to  specify 
whether  they  are  for  the  Agriculturist  or  for  Hearth  and 
Home. 

E.  S.  B.  Your  nicely  written  contributions  are  always 
gratefully  received. 

Eddie  F.  G.  Wo  have  more  “  cross-words  ”  and 
“  numerical  enigmas  ”  than  we  shall  ever  use,  but  their 
construction  amuses  the  dear  children,  and  I  often  say 
“  thank  you  ”  for  puzzles  which  I  never  mean  to  use. 

S.  G.  T.  You  ask  me  to  “  excuse  pencil.” — If  you  have 
a  very  good  reason  for  using  it  instead  of  ink,  I  will  ex¬ 
cuse  it,  otherwise  I’d  rather  not. 

Thanks  for  letters  and  puzzles,  to  Robt.  W.  M.,  Helen 
L.  M.,  Lincoln  II.  II.,  Wm.  L.  E.,  Jr.,  A.  Savinne,  O.  A. 
Gage,  Mary  A.  E.,  S.  M.  W.,  and  Geo.  T.  White. 


flJrss.si!«lj»5ii,s  Sltocs. 

Yon  all  smile  when  you  see  this  picture— and  no  won¬ 
der,  as  there  is  nothing  so  “catching”  as  moods.  Did 
you  ever  notice  how  one  cross  hoy  or  girl  would  spoil  the 
enjoyment  of  a  party,  or  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  family  ? 
If  one  is  cross,  others  are  very  apt  to  ho  made  so,  for  we 
are  all  very  dependent  upon  one  another  in  this  matter. 
But  there  is  one  comfort :  if  ill-nature  is  “  catching,”  good¬ 
nature  is  just  a  little  more  so.  Do  you  not  know  some 
hoys  or  girls  who  are  sure  to  bring  sunshine  wherever 
they  go  ?  And  have  you  found  this  to  be  confined  to 


boys  and  girls  ?  Are  there  not  some  old  people  whose 
presence  is  as  bright  as  the  day,  and  to  he  near  whom 
makes  one  happier  and  better  ?  We  have,  and  surely  our 
artist  has,  or  ho  never  could  have  drawn  such  a  darling 
old  Grandpa.  He  is  many,  many  years  older  than  the 
children,  but  the  light  of  love  shines  from  his  dear  old 
face  and  is  reflected  in  the  countenances  of  the  little  ones. 
How  nicely  the  picture  tells  its  story  !  The  room  is  in 
one  of  those  old  houses  in  which  grandfather  was  born,' 
or  -which,  in  his  younger  days,  lie  built.  The  quaint 
old  mantel-piece,  the  wood  fire,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  are  perfectly  home-like.  Grandfather  has  evi¬ 
dently  given  up  hard  work  to  the  son,  the  father  of  the 
children,  hut  he  must  still  do  some  “  chores.”  The  old 
gentleman  likes  to  read  his  paper  by  the  cosy  fireside, 
but  there  is  the  old  horse,  which  no  one  can  care  for  so 
well  as  he,  and  perhaps  the  hired  man  will  not  properly 
care  for  the  other  animals,  and  grandpa  must  every  after¬ 
noon  go  out  to  “see  to  things.”  When  ho  puts  off  his 
slippers,  it  is  a  signal  to  Charlie  and  Bessie,  who  run  for 
the  heavy  shoes.  They  don't  like  that  grandpa  should 
stoop,  for  they  have  heard  him  speak  of  a  “  crick  in  his 
back  ;  ”  they  don’t  exactly  know  what  that  means,  but 
have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  something  that  grandpa  should 
bo  saved  from.  In  their  hurry  these  grandchildren  some- 
limes  get  the  right  shoe  upon  the  wrong  foot,  hut  at  last 
it  is  all  right,  and  then  comes  the  lacing  up.  While  the 
children  mean  to  help  the  dear  old  man,  they  must  have 
some  fun,  so  they  run  a  race  to  see  which  shall  get  the 
shoe  ready  first.  Don’t  they  aH*enjoy  it?  Grandfather 
looks  ready  to  cheer  the  victor,  and  to  comfort  the  one 
who  is  beaten,  while  either  child  don’t  mind  being  beaten 
— that  is,  not  much,  if  grandpa’s  shoes  are  all  right. 
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IMPORTANT  TO 

WATCH  BUYERS 


The  WALTHAM  WATCH  bearing  the  trade-mark  of 
“  Crescent  st."  meets  the  requirements  of  a  large  class,  snclt 
as  Travelers,  Railroad  Men,  and  others  who  lead  active  lives. 
This  watch  has  an  extra  quick  beat,  and  on  this  account  Is 
not  so  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  constant  jar  of  Railroad 
Travel.  It  has  a  Micrometrical  Regulator,  is  adjusted  to 
heat  and  cold,  and  contains  every  improvement  that  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  to  bo  desirable.  They  arc  already  in  use 
on  all  the  leading  roads  in  the  country,  and  arc  worn  by 
those  who  require  strong  as  well  as  accurate  timekeepers. 
The  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  Nevada  mines  writes  that 
“YOUR  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES  ARE  THE  ONLY 
ONES  THAT  WILL  STAND  THE  SHOCK  OF  BLASTING. 
WE  HAVE  IN  THIS  MINE  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DIF¬ 
FERENT  KINDS  OF  AMERICAN  WATCHES,  BUT  THE 
WALTHAM  WATCH  IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  ADAPTED 
TO  OUR  PURPOSE.” 

For  sale  by  all  leading  jewelers. 

No  watches  retailed  by  the  Company. 

ROBBIES  &  APPLETON, 

General  Agents, 

NO.  1  BON©  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


How  to  Purchase  a  Clothes-Wringer. 

Iu  purchasing-  a  Clothes-Wringer,  we  prefer  one 
with  cog-whoels,  as  they  greatly  relieve  the  rub¬ 
ber  rolls  from  6train  that  would  otherwise  occur, 
and  add  much  to  the  durability  of  the  machine. 
The  next  point  is  to  see  that  the  cog-wheels  are  so 
arranged  as  not  to  fly  apart  when  a  large  article  is 
passed  between  the  rollers.  It  matters  not  whe¬ 
ther  the  cog-wheels  arc  on  one  end  or  both  ends  of 
the  shaft;  if  large  articles  disconnect  them  they 
are  entirely  useless.  This  is  very  important,  for 
the  larger  the  article  the  greater  the  strain ; 
therefore  if  the  cog-wheels  separate  so  as  to  dis¬ 
connect,  they  are  of  no  service  when  most  needed. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the  various 
Wringers,  and  much  prefer  the  “Universal,”  as 
lately  improved,  because  it  has  long  and  strong 
gears  (Rowell’s  Patent  Double  Gear),  and  is  the 
only  wringer  with  “  patent  stop  ”  for  preventing 
the  cog-wheels  from  separating  so  far  as  to  lose 
their  power. — New  England  Farmer. 

Having  used  for  many  months  the  kind  of  wring¬ 
er  mentioned  above,  we  fully  indorse  all  that  is 
said  of  it  by  our  New  England  contemporary. — 
Editors  of  Scientific  American. 

8  Per  Cent  Gold  and  Currency 
BONDS  of 

WOOD  CO.,  WIS„  and  of  the  town  of  Plover,  Portage 
Co,  Wisconsin,  having  from  10  to  20  years  to  run. 

10  PER  CENT  KANSAS  Registered  Bonds,  and  other 
choice  investment  Securities  at  prices  that  will  pay  OVER 
12  PER  CENT  on  the  amounts  Invested. 

THOS.  P.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Bankers,  14  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Colonization  in  Colorado. 

Information  sent  free.  Address 
_ JOHN  E.  REMINGTON,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

WA.  COVERT  &  CO.,  Produce 

®  Commission  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns."  J3?“Sena 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate, 

WIT  ANTED -A  FARMER  in  every  town 
®  "  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  PIowb.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

"Who  wish  to  seenre 
,  PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 
_  I  CO,  37  Park  Row, 

Near  York,for  Advice  and  Pamphlet.  103  page", FREE. 


INVENTORS 


MONEY 

roll  particulars  fY 


MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 

,  ,  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogneasamples  and 

l  particulars  free.  S.  M.  Bpencer.  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston. 

HEAD  advertisement  **A  CURIOSITY,”  OQ  page  72. 


BANKING  HOTJSE  OF  FISK  &  HATCH. 

New  York,  January  10th,  1873. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Bonds,  all  of 

which  have  been  negotiated  by  us,  we  believe  to  be  among  the  best  and  most  desirable  Investment 
Securities  in  the  market,  which  in  time  must  become  very  scarce,  especially  as  the  Government  will 
probably,  during  the  year,  pay  off  in  gold  another  large  lot  of  Five-Twenties,  and  issue  in  their  place 
Five  Per  Cent  Bonds. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds,  the  total  amount  of 

which  is  only  $15,000,000,  are  secured  upon  a  property  worth  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000,  and  are  fully 
equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  the  Central  Pacific  Bonds.  They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500,  and  $1000,  coupon  or  registered,  and  at  their  present  market  price  (86  aud  accrued  interest) 
are  very  desirable. 

The  Central  Pacific  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds  are  too  well  known  to  require 

description  or  commendation.  Their  total  amount  is  $35,885,000  ;  they  have  for  a  long  time  ranged  in 
market  price  near  or  above  par. 

The  Western  Pacific  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds  amount  to  $2,735,000.  This 

road  is  consolidated  with  the  Central  Pacific,  and  the  payment  of  its  bonds,  principal  and  interest, 
is  assumed  thereby.  Coupon  Bonds,  $1,000  each.  As  they  have  recently  been  introduced  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  we  expect  to  see  them  rapidly  rise  to  the  price  of  Central  Pacific's,  being  substantially 
the  same  in  character  and  value. 

We  buy  and  sell,  as  usual,  Government  Bonds,  receive  deposits,  on  which  we  allow  interest,  make 
collections,  and  conduct  a  general  hanking  business  in  all  its  branches. 

FISK  Sc  HATCH. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  Sc  CO. 

ORGANS 


AND 

MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

50,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  some 
popularity. 

J37~  Send  tor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.. 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

STEGK 

Grand,  Square,  and  TTprig-lxt 

PIANOS 

are  the  CHEAPEST,  because  they  sur¬ 
pass  all  others  In 

TOME,  FINISH, 

and  DURABILITY. 

Warerooms :  25  East  14th  St.,  NOW  York. 


iSEEDSMMSEBfel 

OUR 

Illustrated  Catalogues 


SeE°S 


FOS  i  873, 

Numbering  175  pages,  and  con¬ 
i'  taining  2  Colored,  Plates, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


P 
L 
A 
N 
T 
S 

AU  Purchasers  of  our  books.  “Gardening  for 
Profit ,”  or  “ Practical  Floriculture price  $1.50 
each  ( prepaid  by  mail),  are  entitled  to  receive  above 
Catalogues  free  annually. 

Seedsmen,  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


I  SEEDS I 


[SEEDS 


Rhododendrons 

and  other  TREES  and  PLANTS. 

For  Catalogues,  address 

S.  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

A  Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones 

M  Jq  Scale  Works,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


OVER  15,000,000  SQUARE 
FEET  NOW  IN  USE. 


For  Steep  or  Flat  Roofs  in  all  Climate*. 

Asbestos  Cement  and  Hoof  Coating, 

For  repairing  and  preserving  old  Roofs. 

Asbestos  Boiler  FeSting, 

The  best  non-condnctor,  and  the  mo6t  durable  and  econo¬ 
mical  covering  in  use  lor  HOT-AIR  AND  STEAM  PIPES, 
BOILERS,  OIL-STILLS,  etc.,  whether  housed  or  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

These  materials  arc  prepared  ready  for  use  and  can  be 
easily  applied. 

ROOFING  AND  SHEATHING  FEI.TS,  ASBESTOS 
BOARD  AND  PAPER,  ASBESTOS,  ASPHALTUM,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  Terms  to 
Dealers,  etc. 

H.  W.  JOHNS, 

(Established)  New  Offices,  87  MAIDEN  LANE, 
i  in  1858.  5  cor.  GOLD  STREET.  jV.  Y. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Pnblic  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domes  tic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It,  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
npon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 


Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  8. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo.  2152  op. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  o/ 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway.  New  York. 


American  AORi^trLiftmisT. 


Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables 


CAW  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in 

OJarden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Small  Fruits, 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements, 

Fertilizers,  and  Other  Requisites  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition  of  our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden  is  now  ready  lor  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  our  customers  of  1872,  and  to  all 
applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents;  an  edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  $'..00.  This  is  without  exception  the  largest  and 
best  Catalogue  ever  published  in  this  or  anv  other  country.  It  will  contain  nearly  203  pages,  including  several  hundred 
finely-executed  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  sind  a  beautifully  colored  chromo  of  a 
group  of  some  of  llio  most  popular  flowers  in  cultivation.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of  2.0G0  species  and 
varieties  of  flower  aud  vegetable  seeds,  Including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  A  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712.  22  Pavlc  Place  and  25  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  NEW  POTATOES ! 

Extra  Early  Vermont. 

EARLIEST  POTATO  KNOWN. 

Seven  to  Ten  Days  Earlier  than  the  celebrated 
Early  Rose.  Enormously  Productive,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fl.ivor. 

Price,  $1.00  per  pound  ;  4-pound  package,  $3.00 — by  mail, 
post-paid 

Compton’s  Surprise. 

826  BUSHELS  to  the  ACRE  I 

An  Enormous  Cropper,  of  Fine  Quality, 

ripening  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Rose.  Yielded  the 
past  season,  with  ordinary  fiejd  culture,  at  the  rate  of  826 
Bushels  to  the  Acre  I 
Price  $3.00  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Orders  for  either  of  the  above  varieties,  accompanied  by 
the  cash,  will  be  booked  as  soon  as  received,  and  executed 
in  rotation  while  the  stock  lasts,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Our  i\ew  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  con¬ 
taining  a  full  description  of  the  above,  also  a  list  of  over 
300  varieties  of  Potatoes,  with  many  illustrations,  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &.  SONS, 

33  Paris  Place,  ami  20  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Box  5713.  Ncxv  York  City. 


Canada  Victor  Tomato. 

1  introduce  to  the  Great  Public  this  season  a  new  Tomato 
(see  reading  matter  of  tins  paper),  which  is  probably  the 
earliest  of  ;l  varieties.  Every  marketman  will  And  com¬ 
bined  in  it  .just  what  he  wants—  viz. :  extreme  earliness  with 
large  size,  the  round  or  oval  shape,  solidity,  richness  of 
color,  with  an  entire  freedom  from  that  greenness  and 
cracking  around  the  stem  (which  is  a  bad  fault  with  some 
>orts),  an  1  Urst-class  cropping  qualities. 

Single  package  of  25  seeds,  25  cts. ,  flve  packages,  $1.00. 
Packages  ot  seed  selected  from  the  lew  very  earliest,  50  cts. 
e  'voh.  Dealers  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


PEAS, 


,  Parly  Bunns,  Tomato  Corn,  Cucumber,  nut 
J  nil  other  Seeds  for  Market-Gardeners, 
Families,  .-tc.  Semi  Stamn  lor  Dreer's  Garden  Calendar 
for  1813, with  prices.  HENRY  A.  DICKER, 

711  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POTATOES  a  SPECIAITY. 

VEUMOYT  EARLY  ROSE  and  all  the*  best 
varieties  in  tine  condition.  Send  ordorR  to  TATEM  & 
DAVENPORT,  1  2.  and  1  Del.  Av.  Mkt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I.4TE  KOSi:  POTATOES.— Also  a 
*  *  full  assortment  ot  superior  vegetable  and  best  flower 
seeds  JOHN  W.  TUT  HILL.  Speonk,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WETHE RSITF.I.O  0!\’I0^.-I  am 

offering  a  line  stock  of  the  above,  freo  by  mall,  at 
f  i  J50  per  lb-  Catalogues  free. 

O.  A.  LAW,  BotUndole,  near  Boston,  Mom. 


A  New  Tomato ! 

“THE  ARLINGTON.” 

Early,  Solid,  and  Enormously  Productive. 

Originated  by  H.  Dwight  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Arlington,  Va„  and 
Is  a  cross  between  the  Early  Smooth  Red  and  Feejee.  Fruit 
of  perfect  form,  smooth,  bright  red  color,  very  solid,  having 
small  seed  cells,  and  no  hard  core  at  tile  center, 
being  of  the  same  delicate  texture  and  brilliant  color 
throughout.  Ripens  with  the  earliest.  Fruit  often 
weighing  34  to  2G  ounces,  with  ordinary  Held  cul¬ 
ture.  Enormously  productive,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
Stands  the  drouth  better  than  any  other  variety. 

Price,  25c.  per  packet;  5  packets  for  $1.00. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 


23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Box  5,713.  New  York  City. 


A  New  Squash. 

1  have  a  new  Squash  for  flic  Public  (see  reading  matter  of 
this  No.  of  American  Agriculturist).  Hero  is  what  is 
said  of  it : 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes:  “  I  have  tested  the  Mar¬ 
blehead  Squasli.  For  solidity  ami  richness,  I  have  seen  no 
squash  that  surpasses  it.” 

Dr.  George  B.  I.oring  writes :  “  I  have  tried  the  squash.  It 
is  delicious.  I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  since  the 
palmy  days  of  the  .Marrow.” 

Paschal  Morris,  Esq.,  writes:  “I  have  had  the  squasli 
thoroughly  tested  by  two  of  the  best  housekeepers  in  these 

Sarts,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  in  New  Jersey. 

ne  reports  that  it  is  the  nicest  squash  she  ever  cooketl; 
ttie  oilier,  that  it  made  the  nicest  pic  and  pudding  she  ever 
tasted.  Personally,  I  would  say  that  I  should  regret  if  it 
was  any  better,  as  there  might  be  danger  of  eating  too 
much.” 

James  L.  Gonld,  Esq.,  of  Bridgeport,  Ct„  writes:  “  I  find 
the  shell  unusually  hard,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  the  famous  Hubbard.  On  cooking,  I  find  the  new 
variety  also  excels  the  Hubbard  in  smoothness  and  fineness 
ot  grain,  richness  of  flavor,  and  perhaps  in  sweetness.  I 
am  sure  it  will  come  into  general  favor  with  the  public.” 

It  is  a  very  late  keeper  and  good  cropper.  I  have  named 
it  the  Marblehead  Squash.  In  size  it  averages  with  the 
Hubbard.  Packages,  with  seed  sufficient  for  six  hills,  with 
full  directions  for  cultivation,  25  cts.  each;  flve  for  $1.00. 
Dealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  My  Seed  Catalogue, 
with  a  very  full  description  of  this  and  other  new  vegeta¬ 
bles,  froe  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  n.  GREGORY',  Marblehead,  Mass. 


To  Farmers  and  Marketmen. 

Ton  want  nono  but  the  very  best  of  seed,  grown  from 
carefully  selected  seed  stock.  With  tho  money  you  have  to 
Invest  In  manure,  help,  and  glass,  you  know  you  can  not 
afford  to  use  any  other ;  yon  feel  very  anxious  about  it ; 
TRY  mike;  Catalogues  froe  to  all. 

N.  15.— Call  In  tho  Spring,  ami  boo  what  onions,  cabbages, 
otc,  I  set  out  to  grow  seed  from. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Man. 


Choice  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 


FOR  1873. 


We  would  inform  our  numerous  patrons  throughout  tho 
country  that  the  great  conflagration  in  Boston  did  not 
reach  our  place  of  business,  and  we  are  prepared  to  execute 
orders  as  usual  for  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

Our  new  SEED  CATALOGUE  of  150  pages,  and  a 
beautiful  Colored  Plate,  descriptive  list  of  Novelties, 
choice  Florist  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  will  he  sent  free  to  our 
customers,  and  to  others  on  receipt  of  two  two-cent  stamps 
for  the  postage. 


IIOVEY  At  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squasli,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phlnney's  Water- 
melon,  and  many  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables. 

This  season  I  have  a  new  and  exceedingly  valuable 
squash,  new  varieties  of  corn,  three  fine  melons,  and  other 
choice  new  vegetables  for  my  customers. 

My  business  is  to  supply,  what  every  good  farmer  is  anx* 
ious  to  get.  the  very  best'o f  vegetable  Reed.  I  grow  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  kind's  on  my  four  seed-farms,  right  under  my 
own  eye,  making  ne'm  vegetables  a  specialty,  besides  im¬ 
porting  their  choicest  varieties  from  European  growers.  A 
fine  selection  of  flower  seed,  home-grown  and  imported, 
will  also  be  found  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

As  stated  in  my  Catalogue,  all  my  seed  is  sold  under  three 
warrants— 1st :  Thai  all  money  sent,  shall  reach  me.  2d: 
That  all  seed  nrdei'ed  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3d:  That 
my  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  a)id  true  to  name. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead ,  Mass. 


Sugar  Trough  Gourd  Seed 

25c.  PER  PACKAGE. 

I  have  grown  these  gourds  for  25  years,  and  used  them  for 
sap-buckets,  lard-cans,  chip-baskets,  etc.  They  grow  by  the 
acre  to  hold  5  gallons  each,  and  1  have  raised  some  that  held 
over  4  bucketfuls— 11  gallons.  M>  beautifully-illustrated 
Catalogue  tells  how  to  grow  them  and  260  varieties  or  Flow-  | 
er  and  Garden  Seeds.  I  have  also  grown  witli  great  care 
choice  Verbena,  Blotched  aud  Striped  Petunia,  and  Double 
Zinnia,  and  will  send  the  three  and  Catalogue  for  25c.,  or 
the  gourd  and  flowers  to  one  address  for  40c. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  75.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Dudley  Seed  Farm. 

New  Pea— Prodigious.  The  largest,  most  delicious,  and 
best  cropper  in  cultivation.  Per  pkt.,  25c. ;  per  quart,  $1.00. 

New  Cucumber—  Horace  Greeley.  An  abundant  cropper, 
suitable  lor  frame  or  out-door  cultivation.  Per  pkt.,  25c. 

Sixty-day  Sweet  Corn.  The  earliest  and  best  flavored. 
Per  pkt.,  25C. 

I  have  proved  the  above,  and  confidently  recommend 
them.  Catalogues  free. 

G.  A.  LAW,  Rosllndale,  near  Boston,  Mass. 


Market-Gardeners 


and  all  others  in  want  of  Fresli  and  Genuine  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  send  a  stamp  for  Dicer’s  Garden  Cal¬ 
endar  for  1873,  witli  prices,  directions,  and  illustrations. 
Address  H.  A.  DREER,  ill  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B 

U 

Y 


YOUR  S 

Direct  of  the.  Grower.  Send  for  Catalogue  E 
of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds.  Seed  _ 

Potatoes.  Sweet  Potato,  and  all  other  Plants. 
Address  O.  BURRAS,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio.  D 

YOUR  S 


[WB AMMOTH  Russian  Sunflower. 

ITH.  Heads  is  to  24  Indies  diameter.  Selected  Seed,  by 
mall,  post  paid,  1  oz„  25c. ;  1 !  oz.,  $2.'  0. 

CII  AS.  E.  IIIESTER, _IIarrisbnrjyL  Pa 


nENEOE  SURPRISE  OA4'».- 

lly  mail,  prepaid.  4  list..  75  cts.  By  express,  1  peek. 
73  eta. ;  X  bushel.  $1.4X1 :  per  bushel.  JH.TA  Address  . 

A.  0.  YVtANb,  UakUs  MUla,  lVasfl&gton  C»,  lift. 
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NOT  BUTtKTBX)  OUT! 


SflMATEUR, 


To  tie  Flower  and  Kitclen  Garden. 

fi7th  Edition  now  ready,  enlarged  and  improved,  and  contain- 


Gladtolue,  Lillies,  Tuberoses,  &o.,  with  full  directions  for 
their  culture.  The  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  before  the 
public,  ©y  Sent  free  upon  receipt  of  two  stamps.  Address, 

WASHBURN  &  €0.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Reliable  Seeds. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
nnd  Field  Seeds,  containing  a  list  of  valuable  varieties 
n.ud  novelties,  is  now  ready  for  mailing  gratis  to  all  who 
will  apply.  Address 

R.  II.  ALLEN  Si  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  S76, 

>80  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 


Illustrated  Catalogue 

and  Floral  Guide, 

IN  ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  AND  FRENCH, 

Mullet  free  to  all  applicants. 

and  Hare  Plants 

FOR  SPRING  OF  1873. 

John  Soul’s  Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants  will 
Ik)  ready  in  February,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate 
of  ’.be  “  Queen  of  Primroses”  (Primula  Japonica).  Mailed 
free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others,  price  10  cents.  A  plain 
oopy  to  all  applicants  free. 

JOll^i  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.  1873, 

With  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue 
of  Seeds, 

Now  ready,  and  will  bo  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Wholesale  lists  on  application.  Address 

PLANT  SEED  COMPANY, 

_ St.  Louis  Mo. 

Seeds  at  Wholesale, 

OCR  ANNUAL 

TRADE-LIST  OF  SEEDS, 

In  all  the  various  deportments.  Is  now  ready  for  mailing  to 
Healers  only.  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 

SEEDS  I  rF°  evert  lover  OF  FLOWERS  I 

'i,  , ,  ,  J SfL  ,  A  am  now  prepared  to  send  a  package  of 
t  ,  VEN  I  Choice  Flower  Seeds  and  a  copy  of  Park’s 
,  .  .  ,  J".  /  |  IllustrateoFloralGazette.  Address, 
AWAY.  I  wlthetamp.O.W.Park.Fannettsburg.Pa. 

A  Bouquet  of  Carnation  Pinks, 

as  sample  of  varieties. mailed  to  all  who  send  25  cts.  and  ad- 
dross.  CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

HVR9TT1VV  RASPBERRY, 

AJ  11  ^  JL  JLl.Nl  JLJ  and  .all  the  best  varieties 
of  small-fruit  plants.  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

piiE\T  HFiRRT  and  GRAPE. 

A  BASKETS.— Five  for  one  cent.  Easily  made,  neat, 
strong,  durable.  Full  detonation,  price,  terms,  etc.,  sent  for 
two  stamps.  S.  D.  PAYNE,  K&sota,  fee  Sueur  Co.,  Minn. 

PEACH  Tree6,  first  and  second  class,  of  approved 
varieties;  Foster,  Troths,  Crawford’s.  Rose,  Mixon, 
etc.  Prices  very  low.  Address  D.  S.  Mver,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


FLOWERS  and  PLANTS  |  WHAT— WHERE 

For  the  House  and  Garden.  —WHEN— HOW 


ALL  DESIRABLE  VARIETIES. 
NEW  AND  OLD, 

Grown  at  our  Houses  In  the  best  manner. 

SENT  EVERYWHERE  BV  MAH,. 

Among  other  novelties,  all  6hould  have  the  new  bedding 
plant,  a  WHITE  SALVIA. 

For  catalogues,  address  H.  E.  CHITTY, 

Supt.  Bellevue  Nursery  Co..  Paterson,  N.  J. 

KO  FINE  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Prepaid,  by  Mail  or  Express,  for  $5. 
FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
WARRANTED  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE. 


6  fine  Fuchsias  for  $1.00. 

© 

6  fine  Roses  for  $1.00. 

For  $1.00  you  may  select 

© 

My  Illustrated  Cata¬ 

© 

Seeds  In  packets,  or 

H 

logue,  containing  about 

Plants,  at  Catalogue 

100  pages,  of  new  Plants, 

prices,  amounting  to 

3 

Flower  and  Vegetable 

* 

$1.20;  for  $2.00,  amount¬ 

M 

Seeds,  mailed  free. 

s 

mt 

ing  to  $2.50;  for  $5.00, 

£ 

t  pack  in- boxes  anti 

w 

amounting  to  $0.50. 

V 

label  all  Plants  except 

•U 

The  entire  7  collections, 

> 

Verbenas. 

w 

numbering  50  Plants, 

, 

CHARLES  A.  REESER, 

X 

sent,  prepaid,  by  mail. 

Pleasantvllle, 

X 

for  $5.00. 

< 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

3 

6  ast.  Geraniums  for  $1. 

?. 5 

H 

7  ast.  Bulbs  for  $1.00. 

© 

All  who  liove  Flowers 

Send  a  stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for 
1873  (168  pages),  with  illustrations,  practical  directions, 
price-list.  etc.  The  finest  Selection  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
and  every  requisite  lor  the  Flower  Garden,  Greenhouse,  etc. 

New  Plants  anti  Seeds  a  Specially. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.’S 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and  Tree  Seeds 

For  1873,  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York, 

ALL  BEST  SORTS. 

Small-Fruit  Plants— Pure.  Lowest  rates.  Prices  sent 
free.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Choice  Plants  and  Trees. 

BROTHERS,  Growers  of  Orna. 
mental  Trees,  Plants,  and  Flowers.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Address 


In  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  rates.  New 
Annual  Catalogue,  now 
ready,  sent  free. 

W.  B.  WOODRUFF.  Florist,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 


/r  JtAOEI,  35  Nlaiden  Lane,  and 

P.  O.  Box  3,956,  New  York  City,  offers  for  sale 
his  Importation  of  Fresh  French  Pear  Seed,  crop 
of  1872,  and  French  Nursery  Stocks.  Price-list  sent 
on  application. 

Peach  and  Pear  Trees3 

Grown  on  ground  never  before  used  for  Nursery  Stock. 
Also  usual  varieties  of  Small-Fruit  Plants  and  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Price «  low.  List  now  ready— send  for  one. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


1259©0O  Fruit  Trees. 


fD  A  TJ'TCf  “McKolvie’s  Graffs  are  the  finest 
vTIwJlL  J.  I  O.  and  most  reliable  we  have  ever  seen.’’— 
'  Temperance  Vindicator.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Address  W.  G.  McKELVIE.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Tie  Celebrate!  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


No.  1 


Peruvian  Guano. 


I  ii  lots  from  Agents’  Stores. 

For  sale  by 

DARRELL  <&  CO.,  83  Pearl  *t.,  K.T, 


To  Plant  Farm,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seed®;  whar  they  will 
cost,  and  other  desirable  information  in  our 

HAND-BOOK  for  1873. 

Containing  a  Beautifully  Colojreil  Chromo. 

Sent  to  all  applicants,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  W  cents,  by 

•JAMES  FLEMIXG,  Seedsman. 

G7  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

PURE  CANE  SEED. 

Varieties— Regular  Sorgo,  Liberian, 
Nkkazana,  and  Oomsekana. 

Prices— By  mail,  postage  paid,  Sflc.J)  ft. : 
by  express,  25  lbs.  or  less.  30  cts.  p  lb. rove 
23  tbs.,  20  cts.  tb.,  package  included.  Two 
or  three  pounds  required  per  acre.  Monpv 
with  order. 

Our  Seed  Is  from  crops  grown  especial!' 
for  securing  PURITY  of  the  Seed.  Thus, 
crops,  in  a  series  of  Years,  have  always 
vlelded  from  200  to  SCO  gallons  per  acre. 
yeil/ier  Sant  nor  Plight  k an  ever  affect^’ 
('are  grown  from  our  Seed.  Our  Regular 
Sorgo  is  from  Seed  recently  imported 
from  the  mouth  gf  the  YANG-TSE-K IANG, 
the  best  cane-growing  section  of  China. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

BLYMYElt,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati, 0. 
ManTrs  Victor  Cane  Mill,  Cook's  Evaporator,  Bells  etc. 

Sweet  Chestnut 


The  largest  stock  In  the  world,  at  greatly  reduced  rales. 
Circulars  tree.  Also  a  full  line  of  superior  Nursery  Stock. 
Nineteenth  year;  200  acres ;  11  greenhouses.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Falnesvillc,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


INiJRSKirV  &  PLANT 

FARM.— Specially  laid  out  to  meet  American  de¬ 
mand.  THOS.  THORNTON,  Eeathei' side  Nurseries. 
Jiagshot,  /Surrey,  England ,  devotes  special  attention  to 
Trees  and  Plants  (especially  Fruit  Stocks)  suitable  ior  the 
supply  of  AMERICAN  orders. 

THE  HEATHEIJSIDE  NURSERIES  occupy  S00  acres,  of 
which  150  acres  are  covered  with  Conifers,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees.  Rhododendrons. 
Roses,  etc.  These  are  grown  in  peaty  loam,  on  elevated 
table-land,  and  are  lienee  peculiarly  adapted  to  stand  long 
voyages.  Priced  Catalogues  and  nil  information  furnished 
on  application.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance 
on  London;  and  T.  THORNTON,  on  his  part,  refers  pur¬ 
chasers,  as  to  his  trustworthiness,  to  Messrs.  \Y.  H.  POWER 
&  CO.,  23  William  Street.  New  York,  from  whom  priced 
catalogues  may  be  obtained.  - 

Village  Nurseries,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 

500.030  Wilson  Strawberry,  at  $3  per  1.000. 

20,000  Peach-trees,  h«Kt  orchard  varieties,  $60  per  1 ,000. 
10,000  Kittatinnv  and  Lawton  Blackberries,  $10  per  1,000. 
Also  other  Small  Emits  and  General  NurBery  Stock  at 
low  prices.  No  charge  for  packing. 

Address  CHAS.  BLACK.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  an!  Agents. 

I  have  twelve  (12)  acres  of  fine  1st- class  Annie  Trees,  1-yr.- 
old  heads,  that  must  be  sold,  as  the  ground  lease  expires  this 
spring.  Come  nnd  see  the  stock,  or  address  for  information 
ALF.  S.  SHELLER. 

Riverside  Nurseries,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

FRUIT  &  ORMMENTMj  TlilS. 

Apple,  Evergreens,  Larch,  and  Mountain  Ash 
Specialties.  Large  Stock.  Low  Prices. 

J.  S.  BOYNTON,  Stryker,  Williams  Co..  Ohio. 

“  HEIKEB^TEIIJMPHB 

Over  the  Seasons.*’  He  offers  from  his  extensive  cellars  a 
general  assortment  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  and  Seedlings. 
In  large  quantities  and  in  fine  condition.  Goods 
will  be  carefully  packed,  and  cun  be  shipped  at  any  tim< 

W.  F.  HE  IKES,  Hay  ton,  Oh 


Address 


,  Ohio. 


Pomona  Nursery. —  The  Monarch  of  the  West  is  the  largest 
and  best  Strawberry .  Herstine  and  Brandywine  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Peach,  Apple,  and  Pear 
Trees.  Send  for  Catalogues.  Wm.  Parry,  Cinnaminson.N.  J. 

COLUMBUS  NURSERY.  A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and 
Plants,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  applicants.  R.G.  HANFORD.  Columbus,  O. 

“NOVICES”  GLEANINGS  IN 

BEE  CULTURE, 

Only  85c.  a  Year. 

Our  Motto :  Bees  and  Honey :  not  Patent  Rights. 

January  No.  Free. 

Address  A.  I.  ROOT  <&  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

66  DEE.KEFPING  I>  A  A’UT- 

M  SHELL.”— Giving  full  and  simple  directions  for 
making  money  rapldlv  with  Bees.  Mailed  free  for  15  cts. 

BANKS  At  RUSSELL,  Baltimore,  MA. 
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Hundreds  of 
Thousands 

OF  BUSHELS  OF  FRUIT 


TheAmerican  Bee  Journal 

Established  by  the  late  Samuel  Wagner  at  Washington. 
D.  C„  will  henceforth  be  published  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  j 
edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  President  of  the  North  Amerl-  i 
can  Bee-keepers'  Society. 

Subscription  price,  $2.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Communica-  : 
tion6  and  remittances  to  be  addressed 

W.  F.  CLARKE, 

American  Bee-Journal,  Chicago,  III. 


Are  Wasted  Every  Year 

For  lack  of  facilities  for  marketing.  Various  j 
processes  and  appliances  for  saving  a  portion  ; 
of  the  crop  by  canning  or  drying  are  measur¬ 
ably  successful.  Bui  those  in  use — some  from 
their  expensiveness,  others  because  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  the  product — are  not  so  adapted 
to  general  use  as  to  utilize  one  haif  of  what 
might  he  turned  to  account. 

The  American  Fruit  -  Drier, 

Recently  invented  and  patented,  is  the  result  of 
Ion  a'  experiment  to  secure  an  apparatus  within 
tite  means  of  all  fruit-growers, .and  yet  adapted 
to  the  largest  operations,  which  will  turn  out 
fruit,  unimpaired  in  its  good  qualities. 

As  usually  found  in  the  market,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  dried  fruit  is  of  little  value.  It  is 
flavorless,  discolored,  wormy,  and  unclean. 
Yet  it  sells.  The  people  will  have  it.  A  good 
article  brings  good  prices;  a  superior  article 
sells  readily  at,  high  prices. 

The  American  Fruit  -  Drier  , 

Combines  the  application  of  principles  that  se-  j 
cure  the  best  preparation  of  fruit  yet  accom¬ 
plished. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  fruits  of  i 
all  kinds,  and  the  products  are  pronounced  by  j 
competent,  authorities,  such  as  Thomas  Meehan, 
editor  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle ,  Prof.  George  j 
Thurber,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  j 
and  others,  to  he  of  better  quality  than  j 
any  yet  exhibited. 

The  construction  of  the  American  Fruit-  j 
Drier  is  such  that  all  the  sugar  of  the  fruit  is  ; 
retained ,  its  flavor  is  unimpaired,  its  color  is  of 
the  most  attractive  brightness,  it  is  kept  entire-  \ 
lv  clean,  and  is,  in  short,  just  such  dried  fruit  i 
as  everybody  wants,  and  will  command  t he 
readiest,  market  at  highest  prices. 

How  this  is  done  will  lie  shown  hereafter. 


j! 


A  Very! 
Select 
Stock®! 


Ulllllb  VlllUU) 

Cheaper  t.tmu  tiny  where  else,  for  sale.  Concord,  1  year  old, 
only  $30  per  1,000;  2  voars,  $10.  Catawba.  Delaware,  Norton, 
Virginia,  Martha,  Eumelan,  Hartford,  and  any  other  variety, 
cheap.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Small-Fruit  Plants,  Asparagus, 
Ruses,  and  Fruit  Trees.  Address 

Dr.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Gypsey  Water-Melon.  Ward’s  Nectar 
I  Musk-Melon.  Mammoth  fo'hili  Squash, 
I  Mammoth  Pumpkin,  Trophy  Tomato. 
I  Egyptian  Beet.  Each  10c.  per  pkt,. : 
■  3  pkts.  23c. 

MY  CATALOGUE  FOR  1873 

I  contains  descriptions  of  all  Vegetables 
J  and  Flowers  worthy  of  cultivation.  A 
copy  with  pkt.  of  either  the  seeds  above  named  sent  to  any 
address  for  10c. 

H.  K.  ACKER,  Seed-Grower,  W oodbrldge,  N.  J ._ 

FENCE! 

The  most  complete  and  clkesi  pest  ever  contrived.  t\  Ire 
and  wood.  Permanent  or  movable.  For  circulars, 
address  Patentee, 

THOS.  H.  SPEAK.  Mi  AM, 

No.  26  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agents  warned. 

INVALIDS’ 

TRAVlELEftO  CHASRS. 

FROM  sir*  to 

FOR  IN  AND  OUTDOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  bauds,  any  child  of  live 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
State  your  case  and  semi  stamp  for 
circular. 

S*  A.  SMITH,  Successor  to 
STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William  street.  New  York. 


11KOKFA’  WTIOAAJ.  BANK. 

-•-**  MOTES  bought— four  (I)  per  cent  premium. 

Full  printed  lists  furnished  free. 

DE  HAVEN  BROTHER. 

Yo.  IQ  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IMPROVE!)  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  lor  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  H.  BALDWIN.  Lsiconia.  V.  H. 


M 


A  CURIOSITY  for  old  and  young.  Chain  14 

_rm.  inches  long  of  running  rings.  Sample  sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  lor  36  cts.  Circular  sent  free.  Address 
WILCOX,  CHITTENDEN  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Ct. 


PEAR  CULTURE 


The  American  Fruit  -  Drier 

Is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer 
operate  it.  Its  capacity  cun  be  adapted  to  small 
or  large  operations.  The  ordinary  family  size  ; 
will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as 
two  persons  can  prepare  the  fruit  The  cost  is 
so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably 
buy  it  to  save  the  surplus  product  of  bis  orchard 
or  fruit-yard. 

Individual,  Town,  and  County  rights  will  be 
disposed  ol  at  rates  which  will  enable  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  do  much  good  and  make  much  money. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

London,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Wc  have  examined  the  statements  made  In  the  above 
advertisement,  and  admit  them  to  be  published  in  onr 
advertising  columns,  having  become  satisfied,  by  personal 
examination,  with  t lie  excellence  of  Hie  apparatus  and 
tlie  trustworthiness  of  the  company. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A  GO..  Publishers  Amer.  Acrrto/tturtst.  i 


FOR  PROFIT. 

liy  JP.  T.  QIJIIVN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

If  one  wishes  to  raise  pears  Intelligently,  and  with  the 
best  results,  he  must  know  flrBt  tlie  character  of  his  soil,  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  it,  the  best  varieties  to  select  under 
existing  conditions,  the  best  mode  oi  planting,  pruning, 
fertilizing,  grafting,  and  utilizing  the  ground  before  the 
trees  come  luto  bearing,  and  finally,  of  gathering  and  pack¬ 
ing  for  market. 

The  hope  of  furnishing  practical  information  on  all  theBe 
points  has  induced  the  author  to  endeavor  to  draw  for 
otherB  the  same  lessons  which  years  of  practical  experience 
have  afforded  him. 


Contents : 


Chap.  1.  Varieties. 

"  II.  Aspect. 

”  III.  Preparation  of 
the  Soil. 

’’  IV.  Distance  Apart 
in  Planting. 

'•  V.  Dwarfs  and 
Standards. 

“  VI.  Plantlng-Tlme. 

“  VII.  Planting. 

"  VIII.  Nursery  Trees. 


Chap.  IX.  Varieties  to  Plant. 
••  X.  Pruning. 

“  XI.  Manuring  and 

Mulching. 

*’  XII.  Gathering  Emit.. 

”  XIII.  Marketing  Pears. 
“  XIV.  Profits. 

”  XV.  Propagation,  etc. 
”  XVI.  Practical  Sugges¬ 
tions. 

“  XVII.  Orchard  Record. 


PRICE,  POST  PAID . $1.01) 

ORANGE  .UUDD  AND  COMPANY 


345  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 

HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER, 

BT 

HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 

ILLUSTRATED, 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“lam  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  hut  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  £t  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  conning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too ;  hut  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  hoys  how  to  do  it. 

“  I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that,  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just, 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  the  way  used  now. 
may  he  put  together,  aud  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

“  Men  arc  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  tlie  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.’’ 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II.— How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER  IV. -now  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER  VII. -How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 
CHAPTER  VIII.— How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER  IX.— How  to  Catch  tlie  Raccoon. 
CHAPTER  X  —How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 
CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 

CH  Al’TER  Xin.— Fishing  for  Tront,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 
CHAPTER  XIV. -How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER  XV.— Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Riflos. 
CHAPTER  XVI. -Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVTI. — Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 
Furs. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

246  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  M  E  It  I  C  A  N  A  G  R  I  C  U  L  T  U  It  I  S  T. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway;,  N,  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Hearth,  and.  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
icas*  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 
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NOW 

IS  THE  TIME 

TO  MAKE 

MONEY 


00 


FOR 

P®stfiaaast@s.as 

,  MfePClfi&lBtSj 

W  urserymen,  Mechamics, 
Lsiwvers, 


Fariaiers, 

rd'cnei's. 


00  Flav^iciaaBS, 
00  *  > 


Ministei’s, 
inclaefi’s. 


Indies, 

Children, 


Any 


one  can. 


Students, 
Clerks, 
Coiadeictors, 
For  Aljfj. 
this  saaosath 


oo  especially,  with  very  little  time  and 
°°  trouble,  collect  a  small  or  large  club 
oo  of  subscribers,  for  either  American 

OO 

°°  Agriculturist ,  or  Hearth  and  Home , 

oo  or  both 


and  receive  therefor  one  °° 

00 

oo  of  the  very  excellent  articles  in  the  °o 

oo  Premium  List  given  in  the  adjoin-  °o 

oo  ing  Table.  (Descriptive  List  sent  oo 
00  .  00 
oo  free.)  .....  These  articles  are  00 

OO  7  00 

oo  fully  worth  the  money  value  oo 
00  .  00 
oo  set  against  each,  which  is  the  ream-  °° 

OO  J  O  00 

oo  lar  price.  Everything  in  the  list  is  oo 

00 
OO 
00 
oo 
oo 
00 

oo  as 


new,  useful,  and  jtrst-r 

00 

They  are  all  just  as  g-©©sl  oo 
money,  lhe  assortment  is  °° 

uu  *  OO 

oo  so  large,  that  every  one  will  find  oo 

oo  .  00 

oo  something  needed.  They  will  Sell 
oo  readily  at  their  full  value,  and  thus  oo 
oo  yield  one  a  large  cash  income.  °° 

j  OO  00 

°°  Over  14,@0©  persuns  have  ™ 
;  oo  secured  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they  °o 
oo  have  almost  universally  given  great  oo 
oo  satisfaction  to  those  receiving  them,  oo 
oo  In  making  up  premium  lists,  you  oo 
oo  can  promise  every  subscriber  a  oo 

oo  IScautlful  Picttirc,  worth  °° 
00  m  00 

°°0  many  times  the  suhscrip-  °° 
So  tioia  price.  (See  3d  cover-page.)  ™ 

oo  Any  5»ei*so*a  who  chooses  may  collect  a  oo 
oo  small  or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  receive  oo 
oo  the  premium.  It  is  only  necessary  to  oo 
oo  show  copies  of  the  papers,  explain  their  So 


value,  promise  tike  ©l***omos, 
and  collect  and  forward  names. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  Stores, 
Shops,  Post-offices,  etc.,  and  by 
private, individuals.  By  ©o-®5»e= 
ration,'  Ministers,  Teachers, 
Churches,  Sunday  and  week-day 
Scholars,  have  obtained  Mclo- 
deous,  Libraries,  Dictionaries, 
etc.,  also  Sewing  Machines,  etc., 
for  poor  widows  and  others. 
Many.Professional  men  have  made 
up  good  premium  lists  .at  their 
offices.  Clerks  in  Stores  and 
Post-offices  have  materially  in¬ 
creased  their  salaries  thus,  while 
individuals  iu  all  classes  have  se¬ 
cured  good  things  for  themselves 
or  for  presents  to  others,  all 
without  the  use  of  working  hours , 
aia«l  at  iso  miosiey  cost. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  iu 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $35,®©©  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  hi  fifty 
hooks  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attesitioaa 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  §4  a  year. 

Hon,  ISeatle**,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TASW  KT. 


[Iu  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  reghhir  latest  if  1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$3.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  J37*  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

N.  15.— In  all  Premium  Clubs  foi ■  ether  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  {English  or  German)  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this,  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  lhe 
2d  and  4th  columns,  or  from  the  3d  and  5tli,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 


Table  of  Premiums  ami  'Perms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heart!*  and  Home, 
for  tire  Year  1873. 


Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


2— Knives  and  Forks 
3  —Carver  and  Fork 


{do. 

(do. 


6—  Pocket  Knife  (do. 

7—  Pocket  Knife  (do. 

8 — ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do. 
d—Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do. 

10 — Cake  Basket  (.Lucius  Hart  Mn 

11 — Revolving  Butter  Cooler 

1 2—  Card  Receiver 

13—  Nut-picks  and  Crackers 


do.) 

do.) 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


16— One  Bozen  Tablespoons 
IU —  One  Bozen  Table  Forks 
IS— Child's  Cup 
lit— Gold  Pen,  Sil. Case  (George 
HQ— (fold  Pen  and  Silver  Case 


(do.  do.). a 
(do.  do.).  $ 
do.). 
Fawkes.) 
(do.  do.). 


(do. 

f.  a 


23— Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  , 

34— Paragon  Pat  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $3  i 

5 m—Payson’s  Indelible  Ink .  ...  . 

ojj—  Moore's  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man' fg  Co)  $1  I 

27— Steam  Engine . . .  $11 

US— Garden  Seedstb  Flower  Bulbs  (selectioti)  $2  1 
(Sit— Serving  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker) _ $551 

30 —  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $65  1 

31—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  &  Gibbs) _ $55  1 

32—  Beckwith  Serving  Machine.  Improved. $12  I 


Explanatory  Moles. 

W.B. 

Mead  ami  carefully 

Note  the  following  Items; 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained , 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  five  months,  to 
fill  np  your  list.  ...(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
bnt  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards  and 
Circulars  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  hut  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly....^)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 


5 -octave  (do.  do.) 


35—  Clothes  TT' 

36  —Melodeon, 

37 — Melodeon, 

38—  Piano  ,Snlenaia  't-oct.(steinwayoasons)  $t»u 
3 it— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.)..  .$40 
4-0 — Ladies' Fine  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)  ..$100 

41—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $16 

afi-Bouble-bbl.  Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  &PL). $30 

43 — Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lean,  5 Gal.)  $3 

44—  Hand  Cultivator  tfc  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9 

4.5— American  Submerged  Pump . $15 

46— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.) . $14 


49  —  War  cester's  Great  Hlustr'ed  Bicti 

50  —Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 

51  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

52—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

53—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

54—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

55—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

56—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

57—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

58 — Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

59—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

60  —Any  Tivo  Back  Volumes  do. 

61—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

62—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

63—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

64—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

65—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

66 — Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

67—  Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

68—  Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

69—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 


S  $10  1 
§  $12  ! 
ft,  $15  I 

«  $17  1 

^  $20  I 


$40  00 


71  —Farmer's  Boy's  Library _ _  .. 

72—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library. . $15  75 

73—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 

74  —Any  Back  Vol. Hearth  dc Home  (Bound).  $4  00 
75— Any  Tico  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  00 

—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 


76 

77—  A  fit  15  Library 

78— 4  820  Library 

79— 4  825  Library 

80—  4  830  Library 

81— 4  835  Library 

82— 4  840  Library 

83— 4  845  Library 

84— 4  850  Library 

85— 4  860  Library 

86— 4  875  Libram 

87— 4  8100  Library 


■A  81  O  Library  ( Your  Choice.) 

.  do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


I  $10  00 

S>g$15  00 
§£$20  00 
2  ^$25  00 
Sfg$30  00 
2?$35  00 
go$40  00 


3.- 


!$45  00 


gS$50  00 
M  O?60  00 
3  *$75  00 


100  CO 


88 — 4  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Bescriplion.) 
HQ— Breech-loading  Shot-gun  ( Remington’s)$25  00 
fiO— Single-barrel  Shot-gun,  (do.)  $8  00i 
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Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  wry  best  manufacture.  Nr 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  list.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  2S,  50  to  73,  and  76  to  88 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— (No.  27  -■nailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  !  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  of  tin  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not.  conveyance  desired. 
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Full  Descriptions 

of  our  Premiums  are  given  in  our  last  October  number, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  to  applicants.  W  e  have  room  in 
this  paper  only  for  the  following  Descriptive  Notes  : 

Kos.  1,  3,  3. — American  Table  Cut¬ 
lery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  really  good 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  arc 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any'Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  34  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  80  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  Size,  sold  at  $10.00.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $20.00  ...  .For  33  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $22.00.. .  For 
35  at  $1.5*,  or  116  at  $1.  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  these 
Premiums,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These 

Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ 

The  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  are  made  by  The  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles. 

No*.  R,  7,  8. — Incite!  Knives. 

—Here’s  for  TnE  Roys  and  Girls !— These  Premiums 
•are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham- 
hers  st.,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle. 
No.  0  is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl 
handle.  No.  7  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five 
blades  and  shell  handle.  No.  8  is  aLady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Hio.  — MriStnijM.  Sm  Parvo  I0<i»<clcct 

Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium,  from  the  well-known  manufacturers,  Miller 
Bros’  Cutlery  Co.,  West  Meriden,  Conn. 

It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  tools  weighing  but  two  ounces.  The  knives  will 
be  sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  1®.  —  Csiltc  ESnslkef. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  or  square,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking, 
useful,  and  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  arti¬ 
cles  that  follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  A  and  G  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-foo/t- 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

IV'o.  11.— Revolving-  Stutter-Cooler. 

—This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  bo  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  10. 

TVo.  12. — Card  Receiver.  —  This  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 

from  the  Lucius  Hurt  Manufacturing  Co 

!Kos.  1®,  3®,  3 1. — 4-old  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium  j 
No.  19  contains  the  host,  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  20  the 
best  No.  0  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  21  contains  No.  7  Gokl  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 


Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  66  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

Nos.  23,  34.  —  Paragon  Patent 

Revolving  Pencil. — This  is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.00.  Same  maker  as  No.  19. 

1*0.  35. — Piiysou's  Indelible  Ink, 
and  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 

— Payson's  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  37. — Steaan-Eiag’iste.  —  This  is  a 

veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO  ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  boy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months:  he  exhibited  it  inmotion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates,  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  <o  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  84. — Booty’s  Iiaprovecl  OolEaes 
Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-five  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  IE.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  4®. — ILaalios’  Xine  Ewolul  "Watch. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  witli  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  39  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “  Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  bt  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  47.  —  Crnsitlall’s  Improved! 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Pences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  48. — 13.  ¥3.  —  Xiao  ‘“SUoy’s 

Own  Boat”— a  Real  Toy  Steamboat,  that 
will  propel  itself  on  the  water  for  over  half  an  hour. 
This  beautiful  toy  is  durably  made,  elegantly  finished, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  bath-tubs  in  winter  and  ponds 
and  streams  in  summer.  The  boat  is  18  inches  long,  and 
fitted  with  Ryder’s  Dollar  Steam-Engine  and  Dodge’s 
Propeller.  The  engine  has  a  perfect-working  safety- 
valve,  whereby  any  excess  of  steam  passes  off.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  toys  ever  produced. 
Printed  directions  for  management  accompany  each  boat. 

Nos.  76  tto  87. — Good  I.ilVvuries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  76  to  87  may  select 
any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  Lot.  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 

unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  .et  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  See  Tabic  List 

of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

Ho.  88.-Gcncrul  BSooIc  Premium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1 .20 ;  or 
00  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  snore.  The  boolcs  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  through,  by  us.  Sec  List  as  in  No.  76. 

No.  8®.  —  Retain  futon’s  Kreecli- 
loading:,  Single-Barrel  Shot-Gun. — This  gun 
has  the  best  quality  barrel,  32-in.  gauge.  No.  16,  weight 
6 J4  lbs.,  using  “Draper’s”  patent  brass  shells,  which  can 


be  reloaded  over  and  over  again,  and  will  last  nearly  as 
long  as  the  gun.  Ordinary  gun-caps  and  wads  used  in 
loading.  Breech  system  same  as  the  celebrated  Reming¬ 
ton’s  military  and  sporting  guns.  This  Premium  includes 
gun,  with  varnished  stock,  one  shell  and  loader.  Price 
of  cartridge  shells,  $3.00  per  dozen  extra.  These  guns 
are  manufactured  by  the  noted  firm  of  E.  Reming¬ 
ton  <fc  Sons,  Nos.  2S1  and  283  Broadway, 
New  York,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  and  who 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of  fire-arms. 

A-  GREAT  BOON!". 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  many  months 
past,  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine,  which 
was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
March  and  April,  1S72.  We  have  already  given  and  sold 
some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimonials  of 
satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  offer  the  Beckwith  Sewiitg-Ma* 
chine,  Improved,  price  $S2.  A  new  and  very 
'simple  braiding-foot  has  been-madc,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  prcsscr-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  he 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  he  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style.  The  improved  machine  is  japanned  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  gold ;  cloth-plate  and  trimmings  are 
plated. 

Special  Points  to  Observe— (See  “  Directions  ”  on 

1.  Tension-screw,  spring, 
and  discs.  See  “  Di¬ 
rections  ”  No.  6. 

2.  Thumb-screw  that  fas¬ 
tens  the  needle.  Also 
to  set  needle  for  long 
orshort  stitch,  as  per 
“Directions”  No.  8. 

3.  Rubber  that  goes  on  to 
the  spindle,  but  must 
not  touch  the  spool. 

4.  Clot.h-plate  with  slot 
in  it,  and  tbnmbTscrew  to  fasten  liemmer  and  guide. 

5.  Presser-foot  arm,  to  which  is  attached  the  presser-foot 
with  braider.  Also  a  lever  for  raising  foot.  Within 
the  upright  portion  of  arm  is  a  spiral  spring  that 
holds  the  foot  firmly  to  the  cloth.  To  sew  on  braid, 
pass  the  end  of  braid  through  the  forward  opening  in 
presser-foot  so  it  can  roach  the  needle. 

We  have  contracted  with  the  Beck  with  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  liemmer  and  guide,  oil-can 
with  oil,  thread ,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  forusing,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

Tlie  New  Sewing  machine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  f  ree ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  lier,  as  a  present. 
Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 


inside  of  cover  of  each  box.) 
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,  THE 

HOOSIER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


FIRE  AND  BRIMSTONE. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

More  tlian  one  “Yankee  school-marm”  now  laboring  in 
the  West  will  both  smile  and  weep  over  scenes  which  iincl 
their  counterpart  in  their  own  daily  experience.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  style  or  incident;  indeed,  the  book 
should  be  many  times  larger  ere  Edward  Eggleston  laid 
aside  a  pen  whicli  had  told  but  half  the  joys  or  trials  which 
await  a  Hoosier  school-master.  This  is  one  of  those  books 
that  will  live,  and  future  years  will  give  the  story  an  added 
charm  and  pathos,  and  its  author  undying  fame.— American 
Housewife. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision  from  the 
first,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook  with  the  young 
idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat  Creek,  where  the  twig 

was  early  bent  to  thrash  the  school-master . The  story 

is  very  well  told,  in  a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied 

points . Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  toucli  in  fiction 

the  kind  of  life  he  lias  represented,  and  we  imagine  that 
future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more  points.  Its 
traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  both  the  good  and  the  had ;  but 
that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his 
preface,  that  the  story,  as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere 
more  popular  than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Creek, 
Hoopole  County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  flattered.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  lias  turned 
his  back  to  the  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  needed  quite  as  much 
as  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less 
valuable  than  the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  thing,  he  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people's  faces 
may  pump  in  vain  for  tears. —  Golden  Age ,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  boy  in  this  region  (Southern  In¬ 
diana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  liis  mind  by  its  social  peculiarities  remains 
to  this  day  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Indeed,  wc  have 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  us  a  picture  of  life 
was  more  apparent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the 
conversation  is  natural ;  the  whole  view  of  the  backwoods 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broad wat,  New  Yore. 


“  The  many  delighted  readers  of  ‘  The 
Hoosier  School-Master’  will  find  new  pleas¬ 
ure  In  this  last  and,  if  possible,  more  fas¬ 
cinating  work.” 

The  Great  Story, 

The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOVE  STORY. 


THE 

National  Builder, 

A  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,  PLAIN,  AND  VALUABLE  WORK  ON 

Constructive  Carpentry. 

A  ROYAL-QUARTO  VOLUME. 

SHOWING  THE  SIMPLEST  METHODS  OF  FINDING 
ALL  JOINTS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  FOP.MS. 

INCLUDING 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master." 

WITH 


Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 


JONAS. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Dr.  Eggleston’s  new  story  is  the  best  he  has  written. 
“  The  noosier  School-Master”  was  good,  hut  The  JSnd 
of  the  World  shows  a  better  plot,  better  character-draw¬ 
ing,  and  more  firm  and  consistent  treatment  throughout. 
....  The  book  is  exceedingly  wholesome.  The  sen¬ 
timent  throughout  is  pure.  It  contains  not  one  morbid 
or  cynical  page.  It  exhibits  the  passion  of  love  under 
its  healthiest  manifestation,  and  treats  the  relations  of 

the  sexes  in  a  perfectly  normal  way . When  a 

hook  like  this — so  full  of  nature  and  reality,  so  cheer¬ 
ful  and  yet  so  reverent,  so  free  from  mawkish  senti¬ 
ment  and  poisonous  theories — starts  out  with  a  first 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  it  is  a  good  sign  for 
our  popular  literature.  It  is  one  of  the  hooks  that  the 
people  will  he  sure  to  read,  and  they  will  find  in  it  a 
perfectly  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment. —  The  Inde- 
jwident. 

The  persqnages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people— such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  lovedto  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it,  he  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  hut  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  tierc  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest ;  there  is  nothing  hut  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  arc  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’ s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
volume  is  that  he  has  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances. — The  Albion,  New  York. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  Niiw  York. 


Splayed  Work,  Groined  Ceilings,  Fram¬ 
ing,  Roofing,  Domes,  Niches,  Raking 
and  Level  Mouldings,  Etc., 

EMBRACING 

STAIR-BUILDING  &  HAND-RAILING, 

WHICH  IS  TREATED  IN  AN  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  MANNER  : 

TOGETHER  WITH 

Designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  ami  Hand-Rails, 

WITH  FULL  DETAILED  EXPLANATIONS,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

NOT  LESS  THAN 

Ninety-two  Places,  with  One  Thousand  Figures 
Printed  in  Colors,  with  a  Glossary, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS, 
AMD  STASR-BU5LSERS, 

By  JAMES  H.  MON CKTQN, 

Author  of  "■The  American  Stair-Builder.” 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  has 
aimed  at  the  most  concise  possible  explanations. 
Carpenters  have  no  time  for  extensive  studies,  and 
therefore  require  a  careful  selection  of  what  to 
them  will  prove  of  the  highest  practical  utility, 
the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the 
smallest  compass.  In  the  author’s  judgment,  no  one 
qualified  to  prepare  a  really  useful  book  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction  who  does  not  know  by 
actual  labor  and  experience  the  practical  needs  of 
those  whom  he  seeks  to  instruct.  Many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  workman,  a  student,  and  as  a  teacher  - 
of  the  subjects  treated,  have  taught  the  author  what 
is  required,  aud  also  the  best  manner  of  pi-esenting 
each  case  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  the  learner 
with  the  least  effort  and  time. 

To  impart  exceedingly  valuable  information  never 
before  published,  knowing  by  experience  the  need 
of  a  complete  aud  practical  book  on  Constructive 
Carpentry,  embracing  all  modem  improvements, 
is  the  principal  reason  that  induced  the  author  to 
undertake  this  work. 

Each  drawing  has  been  made  aud  every  word 
written  as  if  no  other  work  of  the  kind  had  been 
published,  and  yet  the  author  acknowledges,  to 
some  extent,  his  indebtedness,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  every  original  author  or  mechanic 
that  has  preceded  him. 

The  large  and  simple  reference  letters,  cast  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  work,  also  the  two  colors  of  ink 
used  in  the  accompanying  drawings — in  this  con¬ 
nection  unique — can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  student. 

Without  asking  further  special  consideration  of 
the  value  and  uses  of  the  remaining  contents,  and 
their  manner  of  presentation,  the  author  would 
say  in  conclusion,  that  the  most  of  the  above  fea¬ 
tures  being  new,  and  not  before  contained  in  any 
work  on  Carpentry,  and  many  of  them  of  very  great 
value,  the  whole  is  respectfully  submitted  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  the  book  will  gain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  who  require  the  instruction  it  proffers- 

Uniform  with  WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $12.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[February, 


l,500?Qjp0  ACRES 

’  ,  OF  TILE  '  “ 

Most  Fertile -and  lllgibly  Located  Lands, 

Suitable  'for  EARMiNCT'and  ^GRAZEffG,  are  offered 
FOR  SALE  to  actual  settlers,  on  tlie  most  liberal  terms, 
by  the  ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  lying  along  their  line  of 
road  In  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  superior  advantages  that  these  lands  possess  in  point 
of  location,  lying  on  the  direct  highway  running  East  and 
West  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  are  at  a  glance 
comprehended  by  every  one  looking  to  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  and  farming  lands. 

The  SOIL  is  DEEP  and  RICH,  and  produces  the 
heaviest  Grain  Crops  in  the  country.  The  temperature  of 
this  section  of  the  United  States  is  particularly  favorable 
for  raising  Fruits  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Vegetables  to 
perfection,  and  as  a  grazing  country  it  even  excels  Kansas, 
not  only  in  point  of  the  luxuriance  of  its  grasses,  but  from 
the  absence  of  the  fly  that  troubles  cattle.  This  section  has 
abundance  of  good  water,  and  is  destined  to  become  before 
long  the  fattening  grounds  of  the  large  herds  in  the  West. 
The  climate  is  the  most  even  and  salubrious.  The  most 
liberal  facilities  will  be  extended  to  settlers  on  these  lands. 
For  further  information  and  pamphlets,  address 

W.  A.  TFJEFFE  SMI  BERG, 

31  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 

Or  E.  N.  aiORILh, 

ILand.  Commissioner,  HiawatSxa,  Ka«s  * 

^  IN  KANSAS! 

At  “  SKIDDY,”  in  Neosho  Valley,  on 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  MIGRATION. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME¬ 
STEAD  JOURNAL, 

Containing  maps,  with  full  particulars  as  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Colony,  the  Lands,  Productions,  Climate,  Wood, 
Water,  etc:,  SENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
S.  E.  WELLS,  Sec’y  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


IOASSM  OF  44  ACKES,  SSI  CIS 

H-  LAND,  near  Station  on  N.  P.  K. LI.,  18  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Complete  Buildings.  For  sale.  Price  $10,000. 
Terms  accommodating.  Will  double  its  value  in  five  or  ten 
years.  Address  N.  GUILBEKT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

Large  and  small  Pennsylvania  Farms  always  on  hand 
for  sale. 

WARMEK  WANTED. — A  tenant  for  a 

-Sif  farm  of  500  acres  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  One  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  city  milk  business,  can  furnish  everything  ex¬ 
cept  half  the  cows,  has  plenty  of  help  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly,  and  bears  a  good  character  as  a  farmer  and 
a  man.  Long  lease  given  if  desired.  Address,  in  own  hand¬ 
writing,  “  OWNEE,  Box  4482,  New  York  Post-Office.” 

$200.00  GIVEN  m  PREMIUMS 


For  Illustrated  Circular  of  SCARIFIER  and  Perry’s 
Combined  GARDEN-DRILL  and  HAND-IIOE. 

Farmers,  you  can  buy,  for  a  short  time, 
at  wholesale  price,  the  most  valuable  and 
labor-saving  implement  for  preparing  and  culti¬ 
vating  soil.  A  new  principle  that  must  become 
universal.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

G.  E.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland,  O. 

FLAX  BRAKES 

Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  Machine  Co.’s  new  and  improved 
Flax  Brakes  are  the  best  in  any  market.  Easily  worked, 
strong,  and  very  desirable.  Send  for  circular  to 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  Treaa., 
_ 08  William  St.,  New  York. 

QUCCP  MCTQ  Complete,  with  top 
L*.  1  IN  t-  II  O .  and  bottom  ropes. 
Address  WM.  ADAMSON,  Gainesville,  Prince  Wm.  Co.,Va. 

Green  Hill  Earth-Box,  $1 

Can  be  Attached  to  any  commodes,  and  make  a  self-acting 
Earth-fjjfcset.  Earth-Closet,  $0.50. 

11.  S.  WILLIAMS,  1131  Brown  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STAR  T5Be  most 

A  ■  perfect  of  any  Closet,  in  the  market.  Call  and  examine 
at  our  Manufactory,  120th  St.  and  7th  Avo..  or  at  our  Office, 
21  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  STAN  EARTH-CLOSET  CO. 

COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  give  universal  satisfaction.  New  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  to  applicants.  E.  G.  HAEFOEI),  Columbus,  O. 


EYERGREM  F ABUSE,  Gwynedd,  Fa., 
December  21th,  1872.— I  went  to  the  Great  Poul¬ 
try  SLow  at  Philadelphia,  week  before  last, -'and  took 
over  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Special  Premiums,  in 
money,  besides  a  number  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  and 
Poultry  Papers.  My  pail-  of  Eouen  Ducks  alone  took  $3ii. 
Took  First  Premium  on  Bremen  and  Hong  Kong  Geese,  and 
Second  on  Toulouse  Geese.  Also,  $5  extra  lor  the  Best 
Goose  at  the  Show  !  Took  Premiums  on  everything  I  had 
at  the  Show— even  to  the  Eagle  and  Fawn  1  I  also  went  to 
the  Great  National  Dog  Show,  at  Col.  Wood’s 
Museum,  Phila.,with  Three  Dogs.  Newfoundland  took 
First  Premium— a  .Silver-Plated  Fruit-Stand.  Foxhound 
took  First  Premium  in  her  class— a  handsome  Silver-Plated 
Ice-Piteher.  And  my  Beagle  Hound  took  Second  Premium 
—a  half-dozen  Silver-Plated  Napkin  Kings.  Ail  elegant.  All 
my  other  Stock  is  of  the  same  character,  having  swept  the 
board  of  Premiums  at  our  Agricultural  Exhibitions.  1  have 
a  nice  lot  of  Tame  Deer  for  sale.  Wanted— Swans  and 
Deer.  N.  GUILBEKT. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  K.y., 
TliorougH-lbreil  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldemeys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 
(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

CATTLE  for  Sale.— An 
imported  Jersey  Bull,  4  years  old;  a  native  Jersey 
Bull,  and  two  imported  cows.  Inquire  of 

W.  A.  BAENES,  12  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

*fI3IS!§EY  CA.TTI LE.  _  *?™'Z** 

essex  pies.  GcSS’ 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
pq,st-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Weight’s  New  Ivors  on  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  senii-montlily. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  th e  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  H.  Stoddakd,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Pocltf.y  Woeld. 

THE  POULfllWOILD, 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  tills.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  W@ftLBy 

HARTFORD,  CT. 

descended  from 

lib©  stock  weighing  G2  lbs.  the  pair.  Premium  birds  of 
New  York  State  Poultry  Society.  Address 

— .  cl r —  ••  ' 


W. 


AFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


|PJ.©©>E>  ADVICE. — Send  stamp  for  price- 
'CS  list  of  new  Honey  Locust  Seed  of  1813  and  Fancy 
Fowls  and  Eggs.  Address  ROBT.  CRISWELL,  Honey 
Locust  Farm,  Poultry  Yards,  near  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK.5’ 

TUOItOUGH^BKED  C0TSW0LD  SHEEP. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England,  with  reference  to 
the  best  wool-producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in 
America ;  and  some  of  the  Rums  and  Ewes  are  believed 
to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  any  country. 

Splendid  Rams,  3  years  old  and 
under,  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 
Also  a  few  Ewes, 

Address  either 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 

OB 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

i^oretom  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK 

JERSEYS.— Young  Bulls,  Heifers,  and  Cows  of  the 
finest  strains. 

AYRSHIRES.— Young  Bulls,  Heifers,  and  Cows  of 
the  finest  strains, 

GUERNSEYS.— One  two-year-old  Bull,  one  Bull  Calf. 
Very  large,  and  of  best  blood.  Imported. 

TItt05£©UGII-B5ItiEJ>  FIGS. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  very  best  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow ‘‘Queen  of. the  Realm"  took  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fan- 
in  1371. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any  m  this  country  or  any 
other. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  ROARS  AND  SOWS 
now  ready  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  be  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 

Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A m  E  R I  GAN  WASHER. 

PHIGE,  *  $5.50. 


The  AMEKICAN  WASHEK  is  the  most  perfect,  com¬ 
plete,  and  successful  Washer  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

For  sale  by 

A.  II.  FBANCISCFS  &  €0., 

513  Market  St,,  PMiadelpliia,  Pa. 

jgfDWARD  S.  BROWN,  181  Broadway,  New  York, 

-“-4,  P«aycr  and  General  Dealer,  furnishes  for  cash 
anything  that  can  be  procured  in  the  New  York  market. 
Perishable  articles  and  goods  contraband  to  good  morals 
excepted.  Correspondents  solicited. 


(THE  STARCH  OF  RICE.) 

For  dessert  purposes  without  equal.  For  invalids  espe¬ 
cially  fitted— strengthening  yet  not  fevering  as  other  hearty 
food.  DAN  TALM AGE’S  SONS, 

Eicc  Merchants,  etc., 

_ HO  WATER  STKEET,  NEW  YOKE. 

VTKTFfi- AP  Qsiiclc!  Ciieap!Pnre! 

V  A-Di  JLJ  VS -Clilis  83?”  As  my  plan  of  making  is  the 
best,  persons  are  fraudulently  selling  Descriptions 'which  I 
give  away.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Fasten  Your  Windows 

WITH  THE 

REISIKGER 

Sasli-Lock  &  Support. 

No  spring,  no  mutila¬ 
tion  of  sash;  cheap, 
durable,  easily  applied 
—holds  sash  at  any  place 
desired,  and  a  self-fas¬ 
tener  when  sash  is  down. 
Send  for  circular.  Cir¬ 
cular  and  six  copper- 
bronzed  Locks,  as  sam¬ 
ples,  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
fifty  cents.  Liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  trade. 
Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where. 

H.  C.  DEMMING, 
Treasurer, 

Box  412, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I’-IliST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  II.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y, 

#100 t®  250  eirterss* 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Gikaud  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  YEAR  ALMANAC.  FOR  50  CENTS 

_IL  to  send,  POST-PAID,  an  Almanac  giving  every 

Year,  Month,  Week,  and  Day  of  the  Century ;  also  a  Pocket 
Calendar  for  1873.  Extra  inducements  to  Agents.  Address 
_ GEORGE  A.  IIEAKD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED,  AGENTS  to  sell  household  articles 
needed  by  every  one.  PLUMB  &  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

^BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


m 


UILDIHG  PAPER! 

For  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  53  &  58  Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  or  Rock  IteVBrs  Rape®  Co.,  Chicago.  j 
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Agents  Wanted 

TO  CANVASS  FOR 

THE 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  Agents 

Great  IsMtiaeeaaaesats 

AND  THE 

Most  Iiitoea*al  Comiaaissioiaso 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  clergymen,  teachers,  and 
students,  or  any  other  intelligent  person,  as  a  pair  of  beau¬ 
tiful  chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT  FROLIC,  and  SO  TIRED, 

■well  worth  30,  will  he  given  to  every  new  $3  subscriber 
to  THE  INDEPENDENT,  thus  making  the  canvassing  not 
only  a  pleasing  recreation,  but  a  profitable  business. 

If  you  wisli  for  good  territory,  send  at  once  for  circulars 
and  terms. 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 

No.  3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Post-office  Box  2787. 


You  ask  WHY  tve  can  sell  First 
Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for  $290? 
We  answer— It  costs  less  than 
$300  to  make  any  $600  Piano 
sold  through  Agents,  all  of  whom 
make  I O  O  per  ct.  profit.  We 
have  no  Agents,  but  ship  direct  to 
families  atFactory  price,  and  war¬ 
rant  5  Years.  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in  which  we 
refer  to  over  500  Bankers,  Merchants,  &c.  (some  of 
whom  you  may  know),  using  our  Pianos,  in  44  States  and 
Territories,  u.  S.  Piano  Co.,  365  Broadway,  N.Y. 

A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  extremely  low  peices  For.  cash,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $lo  monthly  until  paid  ;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7-octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  (or  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

dj  675  K  New,  full-size,  rosewood,  carved  legs,  7- 
a  octave,  over-strung  Pianos,  for  $275.  These 

instruments  are  elegant  in  tone  and  finish, 
and  are  warranted  as  durable  as  any  $600  piano. 

Superb  solid-walnut,  5-octave,  6-stop,  double¬ 
reed,  beautifully  paneled  Organ,  only  $100. 
(ft'T'fT  Elegant  solid-walnut,  5octave  Organ,  paueled 
tjp  4  Ot  case,  only  $75. 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO., 

547  Broadway,  and  39  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303 . 404  170 . 351 , 

having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations.  ASK  FOR 

GILLOTT’S. 

*  JOS.  CILLOTT  &  SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 


In-anG  General  and  special,  urged  to  send  for  sample 
ItcIUN  and  circular  of  “  People’s  Monthly."  Pitts- 
°  7  burgh,  Pa.  They’ll  astonish.  Best,  cheapest, 

and  most  beautiful  illustrated  16-page  paper 
for  the  home  published  anywhere. 

Popular  irom  Maine  to  Texas— takes  on 
sight — quickest  sales  and  biggest  pay  of  any  paper  going. 

New  type,  new  “  heads,”  tinted  paper,  and  superb  illustra¬ 
tions.  No  mean,  shabby  humbug,  but  fine,  elegant,  and 
crowded  with  the  freshest  contributions. 


Wanted 


Only  $1.50  per  year. 

Three  months’  trial,  only  25  cents,  including  the  splendid 
Christmas  number  (24  pages). 

Chromos,  engravings,  and  premiums  liberal  as  any. 
Agents,  it  costs  nothing  to  sample  it. 

“  The  best  magazine  for  children  in  the  world.”— S.  S.  Times. 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR: 


An  illustrated  magazine,  edited  by  T.  S.  Arthur.  This 
favorite  of  the  children  “  from  five  to  fifteen”  will,  for  1873, 
he  as  pure  and  as  full  of  attractive  reading  and  beautiful 
pictures  as  ever.  Price,  $1  £5  a  year  ;  5  copies,  *5.  Sample 
numbers,  lOcts.  T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED  —  Canvassers  everywhere  for  Col. 

Conwell’s  History  of  the  Great  fire,  full  and  correct. 
3,000  sold  the  first  ten  days.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  money. 
B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher,  55  Cornhill,  Boston. 


$1  WAD  Til  DAD  1(7  PTO  farmer  and  gardener, 

0)1  VVUlUfl  rUlt  ID  bio.  Lancaster,  Fa.  16  Cents  a  year 
10  Ceuta  in  Clubs.  Furnishes  as  much  valuable  reading  matter  as  many  $1 
books.  Specimen  numbers  andj^mium  list  sent  free. 


A  GENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
aI  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


I 


F  yon  want  amusement,  read  the  reliable  advertisement 
on  page  72,  “  A  CURIOSITY.”  Send  for  one. 


GARDENING 

FOR  THE  SOUTH; 

OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AM)  FRUITS. 


BY  THE  LATE 
WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  YAN  BUREN  AND 
DR,  JAS.  CAM  AH. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEREOTYPED. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  supplies  a  place  long  vacant  in  Southern  literature,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mail  or  woman  who  culti¬ 
vates  a  foot  of  ground.  While  it  treats  very  freely  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  it  devotes  much  space  also  to  fruits,  etc. 
—Tribune  (Mobile,  Ala.) 

It  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  numerous 
engravings  of  subjects  treated.  It  is  a  work  of  450  pages, 
and  is  a  complete  manual  of  kitchen  gardening  aud  fruit 
culture.—  Telegraph  (Macon,  Ga.) 

Mr.  White  was  prime  authority  in  his  specialty,  and  this 
volume  is  a  complete  manual  for  gardening  for  Southern 
latitudes.  Besides  the  usual  fruits  and  vegetables  of  North¬ 
ern  gardens,  there  are  full  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of 
the  almond,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  olive,  yam, 
ground-nut,  Madeira  nut,  and  pistachio.  In  view  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  importance  of  “truck  farming”  in  the  South  to  supply 
Northern  markets  with  early  vegetables  and  fruit,  this  hook 
is  quite  important  to  the  gardeners  of  either  section.— 
Register  (Wheeling,  W.  Ya.) 

Coming  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  cultivator  of 
Southern  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  reader,  whether  of  old 
or  recent  residence,  is  put  in  possession  of  facts  relating  to 
the  soil,  climate,  and  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  the 
South  that  would  otherwise  require  much  time  and  expense 
to  acquire.  The  vineyard  and  orchard  receive  sufficient 
attention  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  information  for  the 
beginner.  We  regard  the  hook  as  especially  adapted  fortlie 
private  garden,  and  if  a  copy  could  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer,  we  might  expect,  on  our  visits  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  he  regaled  upon  something  else  than  “bacon  and 
greens.”—  Daily  State  Journal. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1856,  but  the 
second,  now  just  issued,  is  much  enlarged,  containing  444 
pages.  It  embraces  a  much  larger  range  of  topics  than  the 
title  indicates,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  compilations 
of  facts  that  we  have  anywhere  seen  in  a  single  volume,  re¬ 
lating  to  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  their  adaptation  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.— Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

The  book  itself  we  can  commend  to  our  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  Its  author  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
“  Southern  Agriculturist,”  a  most  excellent  farmers’  paper, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
Southern  people  in  respect  to  their  farming  and  gardening 
operations.—  Gazette  and  Banner. 

A  complete  gardening  book  for  the  localities  whicli  it 
specifies.  It  is  full  and  comprehensive,  and  written  in  a 
clear,  perspicuous  style.  A  volume  of  414  pages,  well 
printed  and  bound.— Republican  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

It  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  improved 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  modern  modes  and 
implements  of  tillage.  Its  arrangement  is  systematic,  and 
entirely  convenient  for  prompt  reference.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  drawings  relating  to  garden  and  fruit 
cultivation,  such  as  trailing,  grafting,  draining,  transplant¬ 
ing,  together  with  pictures  of  novel  fruits  and  vegetables.— 
Dispatch  (Richmond,  Va.) 

Price,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Good  Book  for  Farmers. 


Farm  -  Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  ffltOWIim 


BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  books  “Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,"  by  Francis  Brill ;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  he  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
firm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a.  work  on  the 
cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  lias  had  large  experience,  and  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tests.—  Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man’s 
experience  in  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  hut  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  find  many  a  valuable  hint  and  di¬ 
rection  in  tliis  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— .Sunday - 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener ;  and  lie  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  lie  talks  about  what 
he  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  he  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works.— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention.— American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  useful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
—Church  Journal  (New  York). 

This  industry  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  tiie  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  will  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  has  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  lie  lias  gained . It  gives  the 

best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— in  short,  everything  required  to 
he  known,  plainly  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  ludd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth.  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  thim,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  thosa  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  are  being 
called  for  throughout  the  country.— N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  has 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results.—  The 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta¬ 
bles,  how  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter.— N.  Y,  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 

Price,  Post-paid, . $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WIRING’S 

BOOKS  FOE  FABIEIB, 


Standard  Books  on  Architecture. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Monckton’s  National  Builder  and 
Stair-Builder.— A  new  and  original  work, 
covering  every  practical  branch  of  Con¬ 
structive  Carpentry,  with  1,000  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  in  two  colors.  Showing  the 
simplest  methods  of  finding  all  Joints  and 
Forms ;  method  of  constructing  all  varieties 
of  French  Roof ;  all  other  methods  of  Roofing, 
all  styles  of  Framing;  Splayed  Work,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Domes,  Niches,  Raking  and  Level  Mold¬ 
ings,  etc.,  with  a  Treatise  on  Stair-Building 
and  Hand-Railing,  and  Designs  for  Stair- 
Cases,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Hand-Rails. 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  uniform  with 
“Woodward’s  National  Architect.”  Post¬ 
paid,  $12.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 


Rural  Church  Architecture— Exem¬ 
plified  iu  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Details.  By  Upjohn,  Reuwick,  etc.  Printed 
in  colors,  45  Plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  — 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban,  and  Tillage  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
ofFrencli  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specifjq  erect,  and  finish  iu  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House— How 
to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out- 
Buildings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  aud 
Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses.— 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  aud  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — JO  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes. — 150 

Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  Homes  for 
New  Yorkers.— Post-paid,  10c. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People  — 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
aud  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture. 

— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,- ' 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pat  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
mailing  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Pi'ess. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (III.)  Itcpu&iicaiV! 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EAETH-CL0SETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

Bt  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogdeu  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- tool  Diseases. 

The  Dry -Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cti. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOE  YOUNG  FAEMEES, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  wo  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;.  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 


Published  by  OBAUGE 

THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HOESE  &  HORSEMANSHIP 

OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 


Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  aud  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REP83ESEMTATEVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEBIGREES  OP  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2,40  or  less, 
from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  aud  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 

WALLACE’S  AMEBICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  op  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  A^ERSCAN  AND  8M- 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Managemen  t  in  the  Stable,  On 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


JUDD  AND  COMPANY. 

FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports, 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America.  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing ;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing :  Lake  and 
River  Fishing ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fitting,  etc.  '12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester's  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  „The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Hog1. 

By  Dinks.  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
ttie  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  aud  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  lrincL.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Ilifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  Si. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the  Old 

WORLD.  a3  Compared  with  the  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars.  By  Hunky  William 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester,— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists ;  their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  thedeath  of  Caesar. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Coid 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  witii  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  llusmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  aud  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 
(frank  forester.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse- 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes-' 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives  ■ 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  TIIE  MARE. — Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  witii  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  —  Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “hit.” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD. — Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hiuney— ' Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  tlio  Aes — The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other— 
Points  to  be  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
IVind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
tile  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

IIOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  tlie  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— GreenFood— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  m  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— Tlie  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements—- Ventilation— Grooming ;  Its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clothing—1 Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

IIOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness^How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS. — Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches—1 Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Stratus  and  Wounds — Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Removing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot — Tlie  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  tlie  Neck- 
Flexions  of  tlie  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— Tlie  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper — The  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— 1 The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit — 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position—- 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  nold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair — Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  IIORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  "of  this  System  —  Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method — To  Stable  the  Horse — To 
Approach  the  llorse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  tlie 
Horse  Down — Finale — Vices  and  Bad  Habits — Rearing — 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMCEOPATIIY. 

Prineinles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet — Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

ISnio.  435  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75. 

ORAWC£  JUD>©  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York* 
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&B1AT  DEDUCTION. 
DUTY  Cl  P  F 
TEAS  AMD  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Cltil>  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  QSEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GOMPAMY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

"||T00R  TABER  &  MORSE, 

JEatorif  3Iadison  Co*,  AT.  IT 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  anil 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  "With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  .  Jolinson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  hook  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  tlie  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


HOW  CROPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Soil  as  related  to 
llie  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 

£  a  rnul  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  lias  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
has  been  published,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume— the  com¬ 
panion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it 
also  will  he  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius.  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-hook.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himseli  the  editor,  hut  his  book  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  witli  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGI.ISII  EI>IT!0^. 

Inside  rages,  $1.50  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $ ii per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— $£.50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page—  $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

GEltHIAN  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 


Inside  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 


No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

K^~No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Bkoadway,  New  Yoke. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  TRESS. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
ponlterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright's  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards — A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  book  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  Neio  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  ol 
an  English  hook,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  tho  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United,  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


■ARRIS  OH  HE  PIS. 


Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OF  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

To  say  that  this  work  on  the  pig  is  by  Joseph  Harris, 
that  genial  philosopher-farmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes  the  “  Walks  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm  ”  in  the 
Agriculturist ,  is  to  insure  for  his  book  at  once  a  large 
circle  of  delighted  readers.  He  is  just  the*man  to  lay 
down  the  gospel  for  the  raising  of  pigs  or  any  other  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  If  all  breeders  and  farmers  would  follow 
Mr.  Harris’s  directions,  pork  would  be  a  very  different 
article  of  food  from  what  it  is  now,  and  could  be  eaten 
without  any  fears  of  the  trichina. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  author  discusses  the  pig — for  he  takes  exception 
to  the  word  hog  as  applied  to  the  domesticated  animal — 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  most  pork  and  lard  can 
he  produced  from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed.  He  gives 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
showing  tho  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer. — [Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago). 

The  pig  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
that  a  farmer  can  raise,  and  it  is  tho  laudable  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  tell  farmers  how  to  treat  their  pigs  so  as  to 
get  the  most  profit  from  them,  and  what  kind  of  pigs  arc 
best.— [Daily  Evening  Traveller  (Boston). .  ^ 

It  treats  of  breeding,  rearing,  managing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  swine ;  and  what  Mr.  Harris  don’t  know  on  these 
topics,  is  hardly  worth  knowing  at  all.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  stock-raising. 

[Lowdl  (Mass.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  author  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  gathered  tho 
results  of  many  experiments  besides  his  own.  The  book 
is  amply  illustrated. 

[Republican  Statesman  (Concord,  N.  H.). 

Almost  everything  a  farmer  wants  to  know  about  the 
breeding,  keeping,  and  fattening  of  pigs,  is  here  put 
down  in  plain,  common  sense,  and  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  writer’s  own  management. — [Maine  Farmer. 

This  is  an  interesting,  valuable,  and  a  much-needed 
treatise  on  an  important  department  of  rural  economy. 
It  contains  about  EG  illustrations  of  pigs,  piggeries, 
troughs,  etc.  We  are  heartily  glad  our  old  friend  Harris 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  useful  Manual  on  the  Pig — 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  comprising  what  farmers 
need  know  respecting  this  department  of  husbandry. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

This  little  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  in  abundance,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
possess. — [  Weekly  Mail  (St.  Louis). 

Here  is  a  book  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  lias 
brought  to  the  aid  of  liis  own  large  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  breeding,  and,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  from  his  pen  the  best  book  on  the  Pig 
ever  written.— -[  Western  Stock  Journal. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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About  Money  Sent. 

A  WORD  TO  OCR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  our  friends  who  arc  now  loading  the  mail-bags  with 
their  favors  to  ns,  could  know  how  much  our  labors 
would  be  lessened  by  a  little  care  on  their  part,  we  are 
snre  they  would  gladly  exercise  it..  In  sending  money 
to  us,  please  specify  how  it  is  to  he  applied,  in  form  as 
given  below,  the  amounts  of  course  to  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  ■circumstances :  for  example : 

Whole  amount,  of  money  sent, .  . $19  25 

.For  three  subscribers  to  American,  Agriculturist 

for  1S73,  at.  $1.50  each . $  4  50 

“  three  Am.  Ag.  Chromos,  mounted  and  sent 

prepaid,  25  cents  each . .  75 

“  four  subs,  to  Hearth  and  Home,  for  1873.  at. 

$3  each .  12  00 

“  four  II.  and  H.  Chromos,  mounted  and  sent 

prepaid.  50  cents  each .  2  00 

$19  25 

Below  this  statement  or  table  give  plainly  the  name 
and  address — 

1st,  Of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers,  and 
2d,  Of  Hearth  and  Home  subscribers,  putting  each 
■subscriber's  name  and  address  on  a  separate  line. 

We  shall  be  grateful  to  all  correspondents  who  will 
kindly  follow  these  suggestions. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway.  New  York. 


Free. 


About  the  Chromos. 

Tn  order  to  answer  many  inquiries,  we  give  belowin  de¬ 
tail  the  single  subscription  rates  of  both  of  our  papers, 
and  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  secure  the  Chromos 
mounted.  The  terms  for  the  Chromos.  with  clubs,  are  the 
same  with  each  subscriber  as  in  single  subscriptions. 
Wc  advise  all  to  have  the  Chromos  mounted  hero,  as  we 
can  have  this  done  much  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done 
■singly,  and  better  than  it  could  usually  be  done  else¬ 
where.  The  offer  of  Chromos  is  to  subscribers  for  the 
whole,  of  1873. 

$1.50  for  American  Agriculturist,  and  Chromo  un¬ 
mounted,  and  Chromo  must  be  taken  at  245 
Broadway,  New  York. 

$1.65  for  American  Agriculturist ,  and  Chromo  mounted. 
and  Chromo  must  be  taken  at  245  Broadway. 

$1.75  for  American  Agriculturist,  and  Chromo  mounted. 
and  Chromo  will  he  packed  and  sent,  prepaid,  to 
the  subscriber. 

$3.00  for  Hearth  and  Home,  and  Chromo  unmounted. 
and  Chromo  must,  he  taken  at  245  Broadway. 

$3.30  for  Hearth  and  Home,  and  Chromo  mounted. 
and  Chromo  must,  he  taken  at  245  Broadway. 

$3.50  for  Hearth  and  Home,  and  Chromo  mounted. 
and  Chromo  will  be  packed  and  sent,  prepaid,  to 
the  subscriber. 

$4.7  5  for  American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and 
Home  together,  including  both  Chromos  mounted, 
and  Chromos  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  the 
subscriber. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY". 

245  Broadway.  New  Y’ork. 


BACK  VOLUMES 


OF 


American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm.  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00:  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  years  1S69,  '70,  71,  and  *72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
hack  and  side.  \T  ith  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $4.00  ;  if  sent,  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  k,  CO..  245  Broadway.  New  York. 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO 

Richly  worth  Ten  Dollars  ;  A  Perfect 
Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B.  F,  Reinhart,  entitled 

66  Mischief  Brewing-,’9 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873, 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home. 

The  above  most  attractive  gift  will  he  supplied 
as  fast  as  with  due  care  they  can  be  worked 
off  and  mounted,  to  subscribers  in  the  order 
the  names  have  been  received  for  1873.  It,  is  a 
beautiful  ornament  that  will  greatly  please 
everybody.  It  is  printed  in  16  colors,  which 
give  the  exact  shading  of  the  original  painting, 
so  perfectly  that  it  is  .just  as  good  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  the 
copy  from  the  original.  The  last  printing  ! 
gives  a  canvas  impression  so  perfectly  that  the  { 
Chromo  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  oil  paint-  j 
ing  on  canvas. 

The  cost  of  putting  this  on  16  stones  has  ; 
been  large,  hut,  this  being  done,  by  printing  i 
very  large  editions,  the  Publishers  arc  able  to 
present  a  copy  to  every  subscriber  for  1873.  It  is  ! 
a  perfect  Gem,  11  by  13  inches  inside  the  frame. 

|®”  EJp  The  Picture  will  be  given  to  every 
subscriber  for  1873  (new  or  old),  whether  com¬ 
ing  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for 
$5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at  $1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs 
of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  Subscribers  in 
Premium  Clubs  will  also  he  entitled  to  it.  Any 
and  every  subscriber  for  all  of  1873,  whenever 
received,  will  be  entitled  to  this  picture,  on  re¬ 
mitting  the  25  cents  to  pay  for  mounting,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  postage.  The  picture  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  Office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or 
if  mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by 
mail,  unmounted,  10  cents  must  lie  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder' s-board,  and 
Varnished,  ready  for  use,  even  without  any  frame, 
or  for  putting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra — 
that  is,  for  25  cents  it  will  be 
Counted,  Varnished,  Packed,  and 
sent.  Post-paid  to  subscribers  for  1873  only. 

X-  15.— The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo 
will  he  delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted,  Free. 

“  “  “  mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  office,  as  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to  mount  them  for 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usuallv  be  done  elsewhere. 


-A.  Beautiful 
CHROMO, 

(Size  14  X  20.  in  IS  Color*.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1873. 

The  Publishers  have  secured  a  very  large  and  most, 
beautiful  Painting,  and  they  have  had  perfect,  copies  pre- 
paied  tioni  it,  printed  8  8  times,  in  colors,  to  produce 
the  beautiful  coloring  and  shading  of  the  original.  A 
copy  is  now  within  easy  reach,  of  every  Home  in  America. 

Hie  Journal  itself  will  he  a  rich  treasure  in  every 
Household.  A  magnificent  New  American  Story  by 
Edward  Eggleston  has  already  commenced  :  the  general 
editorial  care  will  remain  as  hitherto  ;  and  other  practical, 
skillful,  instructive,  and  pleasing  writers  will  constantly 
aid  in  providing  in  Hearth  and  Home  a  feast  of 
good  things  which  will  make  it  a  most  welcome  visitor 
to  every  Hearthstone  and  in  every  Home. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agricvttmisl.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  he  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,"  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B.— 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1S73,  and  both 
Chromos,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  will  be  delivered 
in  tlie  order  in  which  filenames  have  been  received.  No 
charge  for  the  Chromo  when  taken  at  the  office,  un¬ 
mounted.  If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents 
must  be  sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— that  is,  lor  50  cents 
it  will -be  mounted,  Varnished,  Parked, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1873  only).  —That  is.  the  Hearth  and  Home 
Chromo  will  be  delivered 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  mounted, . 30 cents  Extra. 

It  sent  prepaid,  Uniu  onnted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it.  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  he  done  elsewhere. 


A  large,  beautiful,  highly  illustrated,  and  very  valuable 
Journal— full  of  instructive  and  interesting  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  just  suited  to  the  wants  of  every  home. 

TERMS.  AL WAY'S  IN  ADVANCE : 

One  Copy,  One  Tear,  -  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Tear,  -  -  2.95  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  -  2.50  eaeli. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent  to  British  America. 

SdliscriiK'  IVow. 

The  earlier  siibsciiplioii 
money  is  sent  in,  the  smrner 
<  hromos  will  he  received,  as 
they  will  he  deBivered  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  nasBBes. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Honse 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year.  One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and 
Home  Weekly,  and  American  Agriculturist 
Monthly,  will  be  sent  one  year  for  $4.— 32  cents  addi¬ 
tional  when  the  papers  are  to  go  to  British  America. 

ORANGE  .JUDD  &  CO..  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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To  those  who  wish  to  8SKI.XVEST 
JAXUAKV  COl  l'O^S  OK  BHVI- 
I>KNB>8.  :uul  those  who  wish  to  IN- 

UBSiAsK  TIIE2IK  OCOME  from 
means  already  invested  in  other  less  profitable 
securities,  we  recommend  the  Seven-Thirty  Gold 
Bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
as  well  secured  and  unusually  productive. 

The  Bonds  are  always  convertible  at  Ten  per 
cent  premium  (1.10)  into  the  Company’s  Lands 
at  Market  Prices.  The  rate  of  Interest  (seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  gold)  is  equal  now  to  about 
8  1-4  currency— yielding  an  income  more  than  one 
third  greater  than  1”.  8.  .T--Os.  Gold  Checks 
for  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the  Registered 
Bonds  are  mailed  to  the  Post-Office  address  ot  the 
owner.  All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  Northern  Pacifies  O Y 
HOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS. 

JAY  COOKE  &,  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington, 

Financial  Agents  Northern  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 


FIRE 

w*  Extinguisher. 


"  Absolutely  the  best  protection  against  fire.”  Send  for 
‘  Its  Record.” 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

407  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

Wheat  Field  of  America, 

Healthful  Climate,  Free  Homes,  Good  Markets. 

1HE  IKORTnEKl  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  offers  for  sale  its  Lands  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  Minnesota,  embracing: 
1.  The  best  of  Wheat  Land  ;  2.  Excellent  Timber  for  the 
Mill,  the  Farm,  and  the  Fire  ;  3.  Rich  Prairie  Pasturage 
and  Natural  Meadow,  watered  by  clear  lakes  and  running 
streams— in  a  Healthful  Climate,  where  Fever  and  Ague 
is  unknown. 

Grain  can  be  shipped  hence  by  lake  to  market  as 
cheaply  as  from  Eastern  Iowa  or  Central  Illinois.  Cars 
now  inn  through  these  Lands  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Dakota.  Price  of  land  close  to  track  $4.00  to  $8.00  per 
acre :  further  away,  $2.50  to  $4.00.  Seven  Years’ 
Credit;  Warrantee  Deeds:  Northern  Pacific  7-30 
Ronds,  now  selling  at  par,  received  for  land  at  $1.10. 
No  other  unoccupied  Lands  present  such  advantages  to 
settlers. 

SOLDIERS  under  the  New  Law  (March.  1872)  get 
100  acres  FREE,  near  the  railroad,  by  one  and  two 
years’  residence. 

TRAHSPORTATlO.l  AX  RE¬ 
DUCED  RAXES  furnished  from  all  principal  points 
East  to  purchasers  of  Railroad  Lands,  and  to  Settlers  on 
Government  Homesteads.  Purchasers,  their  wives  and 
children  carried  free  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Settlers  and  Colonies  to  get  Railroad 
Lands  and  Government  Homesteads  close  to  the  track. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  full  information, 
map,  and  copy  of  New  Homestead  Law.  Address 

Land  Department  Northern  Pacific  R.R., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Or.  23  Fifth  A  ve.,  Cor.  Ninth  St.,  New  Vork. 


BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


Orient  Safety  Lamps, 


of 


are  the  only 


•  — •  Entirely 

lamps  in  use  which  can  neither 
Are  or- 


■netal, 

/p — 5^  lamps  in  ns 

\  break,  leak,  nor  explode 

. . namental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to 

‘  all  household  uses ;  also  to  stores, 
factories,  churches,  etc. 

r  Apts  late  $10  a  Dai 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

For  an  ajrency  address 

WALLACE  A  SONS. 

8‘J  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  I,.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.00. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  liand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  isstill  a  valuable 
booMbut  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  antbor.Mr.Ii.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  lion.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  Tlie  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated. 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  will  he  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  tffe  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great,  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  In  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

Tills  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  Tt  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil  .—Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  qs  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  he  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated. —  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill. —  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutice  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err ;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most, 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book.— Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture. — Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  hie  study 
and  experience. — Springfield  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  .JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

245  Broadway.  New  York. 


100,000 

Boynton’s  Lightning  Saws 

SOLD  IN  1872. 

The  Lightning  Saw  has  been  awardcil  the 
American  Institute  Medal,  1872. 


k“You  See  how  it  is  Yourself.”!? 

Two  Direct  Cutting  Edges.  ft| 
Instead  of  One  Scraping  Point,  y 
“THE  GREATER  INCLUDES  THE  LESS." 

The  superiority  of  the  Lightning  Saw  over  all  others  is 
now  established  beyond  dispute.  No  man  lias  ventured  to 
put  his  Saws  in  competition  with  them  at  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  or  elsewhere;  and  the  challenge  of  $500  for  a  ,  ublie 
trial  has  never  been  accepted.  Wherever  power  and  speed 
are  wanted— wherever  time  and  strength  are  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted — there  these  Saws  will  assert,  their  claim.  One 
source  of  their  power  is  that  the  teeth  are  formed  to  out 
both  ways,  and  each  tooth  having  two  direct  cutting  edges, 
instead  of  one  scraping  point,  it  plows  a  clean  groove 
through  the  wood,  while  the  other  teeth  only  crush  their 
way  through  under  hard  pressure. 

Facts  and  opinions  given  by-  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character,  from  their  own  observation  and  experience,  fully 
sustain  all  that  can  tie  said  in  praise  of  this  invention. 

J.  W.  Blake.  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  writes :  “For  ail  purposes  of  cross;cuttmg  large  or 
small  timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood-saws  have  no  rival  in 
speed  or  ease.  Their  universal  use  would  save  a  vast 
amount  of  money  and  time,  and  lighten  the  labor  of  mil¬ 
lions  ot  men.” 

At  the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club,  at  Katonah,  Jan.  26,  1812.  a 
leading  farmer  of  Westchester  County  said  that  lie  had  used 
the  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw  the  hist  year,  and  that  two  men 
could  out  more  wood  with  it  in  one  day  than  in  three  with 
any  other  saw. 

A  practical  lumber  man  aiso  writes :  “  It  is  as  easy  to  out 
20  to  25  thousand  feet  with  the  Lightning  Saw  as  8  to  10  thou¬ 
sand  with  tlie  old  V-tooth,  We  get  80  centsper  thousand  for 
cutting— so  the  difference  would  pay  for  a  saw  in  less  than 
one  day’s  work.” 

Tlie  Lightning  Saws  are  now  in  use  and  for  sale  ill  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  are  sent  10  foreign 
lands,  indeed  to  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

More  than  100,000  purchasers  during  1872  add  their  teal  i- 
mony  to  the  claims  of  superiority  of  tlie  Lightning  Saw. 

These  Saws  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  fine  hand-saw  ot  one 
foot  long  to  the  ten-foot  California  Cross-Cut.  Two  men  can 
use  the  one-man  saw,  by  attaching  one  of  Boynton’s  Patent 
Handles,  removable  at  pleasure.  Many  imitations  are 
abroad  that  are  deficient  in  some  essential  features,  and  I  am 
prosecuting  infringers  in  the  United  States  Courts.  None 
are  genuine  unless  tliev  bear  the  name  of  E.  M.  BOYNTON . 
and  tlie  date  of  the  lour  patents.  Every  such  saw  lias  been 
rigidly  inspected  before  leaving  the  factory,  and  is  warrant¬ 
ed  to  coil|and  touch  ends  without  injury.  A  six-foot  cross¬ 
cut  and  a  buck-saw  blade  will  be  sent  for  Six  Dollars. 

E.  M.  BOYNTON. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 

80  Beehman  St..  New-  York. 


BEAUTIFYING  COUNTRA  HOMES. 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  tlie  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  botli  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  in  beveled  boards. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  Instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  tlie  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents  :  Hints  to  House  Seekers ;  Tlie  Plan  ;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation  ;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
Tlie  Foundations ;  Cisterns  and  Filterers ;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancjenl.  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls ;  Proportions ;  How  to  Lay  a  Wall ;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of’ Frames’:  the  Roof;  Timber-its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  ;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1873.] 


BOOKS  for  EABMEKS  and  OTHERS, 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadwa}',  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 


Allen's  (L.JF.)  American  Cartle . $  2  50 

•  Rural  Architecture .  t  50 


75 


Allen’s  (L  .  . . . 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  ->o 

Allen’s  (It.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71.  each,  pa., 50c. ;  clo. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to '71, each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  ...  30 

Bommer’s  .Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 


30 
30 
1  75 
1  50 


Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 


Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist... .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  .  100 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  \V.)  American  Fruit  Book . 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Copley’s  ’’lain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . .  1  75 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  150 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  .Market  Assistant. .  .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  NewEd.  Oct., 1122pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . . .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 150 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School- House  Architecture .  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s _  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo,2  vols..  15  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  .  1  50 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist. 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gregory  on  Squashes. . . . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun.  Rod,  and  Saddle .  .  100 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  .  10  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4 ;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper, SOe _ cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  100 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  audits  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . .  1  50 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

\fr»nr»t Inn’s  ‘NTfit.i  nnal  Rnil 


1  50 
20 
1  50 


Mouckton’s  National  Builder . . . 12  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 


75 
20 
60 
75 
1  50 
60 


75 
2  50 
75 
1  50 


Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture 

Onion  Culture. . . .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Podder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  l  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  ..  .paper,  40c _ bound. 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  _ 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Tlie  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . . .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  l  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  . .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . . .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the.  Horse . . .  150 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 10) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  100 


O.  JT.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books  s 


Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . -v.. 

Architecture ;  Modern  American.  By  C.  *  Ml 
“  Bioknell's  Village  Builder . 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder. . 

Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 

Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol. 


.$10  *0 
.  10  00 
.  10  no 

.  5  00 
. .  12  00 


(Holly.). 

'  !  Of  C 


Art  of  Saw  Filing 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 

Bement  s  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  2 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  ■> 

Burr’s  Vegetables  ol  America  .  5 

Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide  .  1 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holfv) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell ).. .  in 


(Nichols. 


Chemistry  of  the  Farm 
Cider-Maker’s  Manual. 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences  . 3 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  .5 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.; . 

Farming  for  Boys . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol. 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield  s  American  House  Carpenter . 
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Hay’s  Interior  Decorator. 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . .  '  .  _ 

Jennings  on  Cattle . . . . .  1 

Jenningson  Sheep,  Swinet  and  Poultry .  1 

Hon 


Jennings  on  the  1 


ir,  <uiu  x  Dillltl  t  .  . 

nd  his  Diseases 


Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2 


Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) .  5 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd .  1 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . .  2 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . .  I 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture .  1 


Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects. 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit., 


Sand’s  Bulbs . . .  3 


Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden _ _  . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each .  1 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . .  7 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Mueli .  1 

Rural  Stn  dies . . .  1 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Sillo way’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . .  .  1 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition, 8vo . 2 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) ...  .  1 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 3 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2 

Williard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3 

Youmans's  Household  Science.... .  .  2 


FRAMES 


FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Chromos  which  are 
nowbeing  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  In  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express.the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  at  our  Office,  245  Broadway,  are  as  follows; 


For  Americau  Agriculturist  Chroiuo, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 


No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $  75 

“  2.  Wider,  Polished  “  “  “  *•  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style  “  “  “  _ _  2.00 

“  4.  Black-Walnut  and  Ash  Frame,  Gilt  Band.  1.50 


No.  5.  Fine  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide.  . $1.75 

“  6.  Belgian  Fluted  Gilt  Frame,  2>$  inches  wide  2.00 
7.  “  “  ••  “  3%  “  “  3.00 

Price  of  Packing-box,  which  must  be  added  to  either  of  the 
above  prices  when  one  frame  is  to  go  by  express.  .35  cts. 
Packing-box  for  frames  for  both  Chromos . 60  cts. 


For  Hearth  and  Home  Chrome, 
“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 


No.  8.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.00 

“  9.  Wider,  Polished  “  . .  2.25 

“  10.  Richer  Style  “  “  “  "  _  3.25 

“  11.  Black-Walnut  and  Ash  Frame,  Gilt  Band  1.75 


No.  12.  Fine  Gilt  Frame,  2  Inches  wide . $2.00 

“  13.  Belgian  Fluted  Gilt  Frame,  2S  inches  wide  2.50 

“  14.  . .  “  3  K  “  “  3.75 

Price  of  Packing  box,  which  must  be  added  to  either  of  the 

above  prices  when  frame  is  to  go  by  express . 60  cts. 

Address  orders,  specifying  by  its  number  the  frame  desired, 
and  inclosing  price,  adding  price  of  box  for  packing,  as 
above,  to 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure  in  the  TRA  YELER§  of  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  NOTABLE  INSTANCE  of  the  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  a  new  article  of  real  merit  lias  been 
adopted  by  the  great  mass  of  our  population  is  found  in  the 
Elastic  truss,  sold  by  the  Elastic  Truss  Co.,  No.  683  Broad- 
wav,  N.  Y.  City.  It  is  worn  night  and  day  without  the 
slightest  uneasy  feeling.  It  retains  the  Hernia  effectually 
and  gives  a  grateful  sense  of  relief  and  comfort.  Sold  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Circulars  furnished  free  on  application,  as  above.— N  Y 
Independent,  January  23d,  1873. 


"Who  wish  to  secure 
.  PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

■  - — - - CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York  Jor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  page-, FREE. 


INVENTORS 


22d  Thousand. 


THE 


HOOSIER 


SCHOOL-  MASTER. 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 


Cuts. 


“Jim  Phillips  was  a  tall, 
lank,  stoop-Bhouldered  fellow, 
who  had  never  distinguished 
himself  in  any  other  pursuit 
than  spelling.  Except  in  this 
one  art  of  spelling  lie  was  of 
no  account.  He  could  not 
catch  well  or  bat  well  in  ball. 
He  could  not  throw  well 
enough  to  make  bis  mark  in 
that  famous  Western  game  of 

lillll.nnn  TJo  tinl  onnonail 


JEKMS  PHILLIPS. 


bull-pen.  He  did  not  Bucceed 
well  in  any  study  but  that  of 
Webster's  Elementary.  But 
in  that  lie  was— to  use  the 
usual  Flat  Creek  locution— in 
that  he  was ‘a  hoss.’ .  .  .  Bud 
Means,  foreseeing  that  Ralph 
would  he  pitted  against  Jim 
Phillips,  had  warned  his  friend 
that  Jim  could  ‘  spell  like 
thunder  and  lightning,’  and 
that  it  ‘  took  a  powerful  smart 
speller  ’  to  heat  him,  for  he 
knew  ‘  a  heap  of  spelling- 
hook.’  To  have ‘spelled  down 
the  master’  is  next  thing  to 
having  whipped  the  biggest 
bully  in  Hoopole  County,  and 
Jim  bad  ‘spelled  down’  the 
last  three  masters.  He  divided 
the  hero-worship  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  with  Bud  Means." 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


More  than  one  “Yankee  school-marm  ”  now  laboring  in 
the  West  will  both  smile  and  weep  over  scenes  which  find 
their  counterpart  in  their  own  daily  experience.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  style  or  incident;  indeed,  tlie  book 
should  be  many  times  larger  ere  Edward  Eggleston  laid 
aside  a  pen  wbicli  had  told  but  half  tlie  joys  or  trials  which 
await  a  Hoosier  school-master.  This  is  one  of  those  books 
that  will  live,  and  future  years  will  give  tlie  story  an  added 
charm  and  pathos,  and  its  author  undying  tume— American. 
Housewife. 

Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School-Master"  is  full  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  lias  turned 
his  back  to  tlie  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  needed  quite  ns  much 
as  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less 
valuable  than  tlie  power  of  making  them  weep.  I11  fact,  as 
a  general  tiling,  lie  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people’s  faces 
may  pump  in  vain  for  tears.— Golden  Age,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  hoy  in  this  region  (Southern  In¬ 
diana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that  tlie  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  "its  social  peculiarities  remains 
to  this  day  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  ns  a  picture  of  life 
was  more  apparent.  Tlie  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the 
conversation  is  natural;  the  whole  view  of  the  backwoods 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— iV.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID .  . $1.25. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Early  IPIowiMg'  iTor  WSaoat. — “  A.  S.,” 
Tipton,  Center  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  last  season  he 
plowed  a  strip  of  land  in  May,  for  “  fallow,”  but,  on  a 
neighbor  saying  that  the  sun  would  burn  the  substance 
out  of  the  soil,  he  stopped  plowing  until  it  was  time  to 
get  the  ground  ready  for  the  fall  sowing,  when  the 
rest  of  the  field  was  plowed  and  sown.  When  the  wheat 
was  reaped,  the  early-plowed  ground  yielded  a  good 
crop,  equal  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  rest  yielded 
only  5  bushels.  He  believes  now  in  “fallows.” 
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Spring  is  nominally  here.  The  field  labors  of 


the  year  will  soon  commence,  and  we  should  see 
that  everything  is  ready  for  energetic,  systematic 
work.  How  to  make  money  by  farming  is  the  great 
question.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  rich. 
One  is  to  spend  less  than  you  earn  ;  and  the  other 
is  to  earn  more  than  you  spend.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  farmer  who  aims  to  save 
50  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  gets  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  man  from  the  farmer  who  aims  to  get  $1.50  in¬ 
stead  of  $1.00.  One  saves  just  as  much  money  as 
the  other.  But  the  latter  has  just  twice  as  much 
to  spend  as  the  former.  And  it  will  make  quite  a 
difference  to  a  farmer  and  to  his  family,  aud  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  whether  he  spends 
$500  or  $1,000  a  year ;  or  still  more  whether  he 
spends  $2,000  instead  of  $1,000.  The  distinction 
we  make,  therefore,  is  one  worth  considering.  We 
believe  in  economy;  but  we  believe  still  more  in 
work.  When  John  Johnston  was  plowing  one  hot 
day  in  his  summer-fallow,  a  butcher  came  to  buy 
some  cattle.  Mr.  J.  told  liitn  his  price  and  then 
started  the  horses,  and  the  butcher  walked  by  his 
side.  He  was  very  fat,  and  the  land  was  soft 
and  mellow,  and  the  perspiration  soon  burst  from 
every  pore.  By  the  time  lie  got  to  the  end  of  the 
field,  he  was  willing  to  “  split  the  difference.”  Mr. 
J.  turned  in  again,  aud  the  butcher  still  walked  by 
liis  side.  When  they  got  back  to  the  starting  point, 
Mr.  J.  put  in  the  plow  again  and  started  the  horses. 
“  Hold  on,  Johnston,”  exclaimed  the  butcher,  “  I’ll 
take  um  ;  I  would  not  walk  up  and  down  that  field 
again  for  double  the  money.”  Here  is  a  man  who 
knew  his  own  mind — knew  what  his  cattle  were 
worth ;  and  above  all  he  knew  the  value  of  time.  He 
knew  that  a  man  and  team  were  worth  30  cents  an 
hour.  He  knew  that  if  he  stopped  and  went  home 
with  the  butcher  the  men  working  in  the  field 
would  be  likely  to  do  less  work  while  he  was  gone. 
An  hour’s  idle  talk  would  probably  have  cost  him 
50  cents.  He  was  determined  to  save  this  50  cents 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  butcher  not  giving  what  the 


cattle  were  worth.  And  this  affords  one  reason 
why  Mr.  Johnston  has  lived  in  great  comfort, 
brought  up  a  large  family,  and  made  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  by  farming. 

Mrnts  a.1>OH£ 

Make  up  your  mind  what  you  intend  to  do.  Sit 
down  and  count  the  cost.  Do  not  undertake  more 
than  you  can  perform.  It  is  unwise  to  commence 
work  that  you  are  not  able  to  finish  in  due  season. 
Many  a  farmer  loses  more  by  getting  behindhand 
with  his  spring  work  than  would  buy  another  team, 
and  pay  the  wages  of  a  man  for  a  year.  This  has, 
at  any  rate,  been  true  more  than  once  in  our  own 
experience.  Have  you  not  found  it  so  ? 

What  then  shall  we  do  ? — Shall  we  buy  more  horses 
and  hire  more  men?  Not  if  we  can  help  it.  It 
would  probably  be  better  to  plow  less  land.  This 
is  a  point  each  farmer  must  decide  for  himself.  All 
we  can  say  is,  do  not  get  behindhand  with  your 
work.  Almost  anything  is  better  than  this. 

The  Seasons  do  not  Change. — We  arc  quite  apt  to 
blame  the  weather.  And  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  there  i  s  no  change  in  our  climate.  There  have 
always  been  wet  years  and  cold  years  and  years  of 
great  drouth.  We  should  be  prepared  for  them. 

Underdraining  on  all  wet  soils  is  indispensable 
to  real  success  ia  farming.  A  well-drained  and  well- 
worked  heavy  soil  is  rarely  affected  by  drouth. 
Every  enterprising  farmer  will  do  more  or  less 
draining  every  spring.  If  lie  once  commences  to 
underdrain,  and  does  the  work  well,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  stop  until  he  has  made  all  his  land  dry. 

Top-dressing  Grass-Land  is  a  grand  means  <sf  ame¬ 
liorating  the  effect  of  drouth.  Spread  the  manure 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  if  you  have 
a  Thomas  harrow  use  it  freely  to  break  up  the 
manure. 

Go  over  the  Farm  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  in  the 
spring.  You  will  see  many  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  Make  a  note  of  them,  and  prepare  to  do  them 
at  the  right  time. 

Let  off  Surface  Water. — This  is  always  in  order.  j 
Farmers  will  let  it  off  wheat,  but  very  few  ever 
think  of  letting  it  off  a  bare  stubble.  If  there  is  no 
crop  to  kill,  they  think  it  can  do  no  harm.  A  few 
hours’  judicious  labor  will  often  let  off  more  water 
in  a  day  than  the  sun  at  this  season  can  e  vaporate 
in  a  month. 

Make  your  Walks  Dry. — Put  down  planks  or 
boards  if  necessary  ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  get  the 
water  off.  You  can  do  this  if  you  attend  to  the 
matter  before  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground. 

Irrigating  Grass-Land  at  this  season  is  a  capital 
thing,  provided  the  laud  rests  on  a  dry  porous  sub¬ 
soil  or  is  uuderdrained.  But  irrigating  low,  wet 
land  will  do  no  good.  Better  get  off  all  the  water 
you  can,  instead  of  getting  more  on  to  it. 

Drain  first,  and  then  Irrigate. — This  will  double  or 
treble  your  grass  crop  and  not  injure  the  quality. 
There  are  many  streams  that  might  be  easily 
dammed  up  and  the  water  diverted  over  acres  of 
grass-land  at  a  small  cost.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  irrigation  is  only  necessary  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  It  does  great  good  on  grass-land  early  in  the 
spring.  Try  it. 

Sow  Grass  and  Clover  Seed  on  Wheat  early  in  the 
spring,  unless  you  propose  to  harrow  the  wheat.  | 
It  is  seldom  that  the  seed  is  injured  by  the  frost. 
Do  not  spare  the  seed,  and  be  careful  not  to  miss 
any  land. 

Plaster  may  be  sown  at  any  time  when  most  con¬ 
venient — from  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre  is 
enough.  It  will  do  no  good  on  low,  wet  land. 

Repair  the  Fences. — This  can  be  clone  at  times  j 
when  other  work  is  not  pressing — say  after  a  rain, 
when  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  plow. 

Piling  Manure  should  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  early 
in  the  spring.  Many  farmers  prefer  to  draw  their 
manure  out  of  the  yards  directly  on  to  the  land. 
We  will  not  argue  the  question  here.  Ail  we  sny 
is,  do  something  with  the  manure.  Either  use  it 
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now  or  keep  it  for  future  use.  Do  not  leave  it 
spread  out  all  over  the  yards  and  premises. 

•  plowing  should  not  he  done  while  the  land  is  wet. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  kind  of  soil,  and 
whether  it  was  fall-plowed  or  whether  it  is  sod. 
The  latter  always  seems  drier  than  the  former.  As 
a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  no  land  should  be  plowed 
when  it  sticks  to  a  bright  steel  mold-board. 

Three-horse  Teams  should  always  be  used  wher¬ 
ever  practicable.  They  are  far  more  effective  than 
two  horses.  One  man  can  manage  three  horses  as 
well  as  two,  and  will  accomplish  half  as  much  again 
work.  For  plowing,  harrowing,  rolling,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  drawing  off  heavy  stones  on  a  stone-boat,  and 
for  drawing  heavy  loads  on  a  wagon,  there  is  great 
economy  in  using  three  horses. 

Good  Implements. — Great  loss  is  incurred  on  many 
farms  by  using  poor  implements  and  tools.  The 
higher  wages  are,  the  more  important  it  is  to  econo¬ 
mize  labor.  A  good  plow,  as  compared  with  a  poor 
one,  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a  week’s  work. 

Harrows  should  be  made  heavy  enough  for  three 
horses  and  should  take  a  wide  sweep.  The  old  32- 
teeth  drags  are  behind  the  age.  Get  a  good  Scotch 
harrow  with  40  teeth  and  keep  the  teeth  sharp. 
We  seldom  harrow  our  land  enough. 

Pollers  are  best  made  of  plank  and  in  two  sections. 
Keep  the  plank  saturated  with  petroleum.  They 
will  last  as  long  again.  Do  not  neglect  to  oil  the 
journals. 

A  Cultivator  for  Three  or  Four  Horses  abreast  is  a 
very  effective  implement.  The  great  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  are  rarely  strong  enough,  and 
the  teeth  are  usually  too  wide  and  do  not  slant 
enough  forward.  At  this  season  we  want  them  to 
stir  the  land — not  to  cut  off  weeds. 

Grain-Drills  Pay. — -Except  that  they  lack  a  steer¬ 
ing  apparatus,  our  drills  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

Stone-Boats  are  very  handy  for  other  purposes  be¬ 
sides  drawing  off  stones.  Always  take  one  with  you 
to  the  field — and  have  on  it  a  crowbar,  an-  axe,  a 
spade,  a  hammer,  a  monkey-wrench,  and  a  box  of 
nails,  bolts,  etc.  Keep  the  bottom  of  the  boat  satu¬ 
rated  with  petroleum. 

Petroleum  we  find  almost  indispensable.  We 
keep  a  barrel  of  it  always  on  hand,  and  use  it  freely 
on  all  tools,  implements,  wagons,  etc.  Try  it. 

The  Cellar. — Whatever  you  do  or  fail  to  do,  do 
not  neglect  the  cellar  under  the  house.  Remove 
everything  that  is  decaying.  Clean  up.  White¬ 
wash  the  walls.  Ventilate  thoroughly  and  often. 

The  Principal  Work  of  the  Month  in  this  latitude, 
is  to  get  ready  for  sowing  and  planting  in  April  and 
May.  See  that  the  seed  is  ready,  the  implements 
in  order,  the  harness  well  oiled  and  repaired,  and 
the  horses  in  good  condition  for  hard  work. 

Cutting  Fodder. — If  you  do  this  by  horse-power, 
cut  up  enough  now  to  last  for  several  months  and 
stow  it  away. 

Things  You  should  Always  have  on  Hand.  Some 
of  these  cold  mornings,  a  cow  will  calve.  You  tell 
your  man  to  “give  her  a  warm  bran-mash.” 
“But,”  he  replies,  “we  are  out  of  bran.”  This 
should  not  be.  Bran  is  one  of  the  things  that 
should  always  be  on  hand.  Sale  is  another.  And 
so  is  flaxseed.  Unless  you  are  within  easy  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  drug-store,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  few  com¬ 
mon  medicines  on  hand— such  as  salts,  aloes,  rhu¬ 
barb,  gentian,  ginger,  and  laudanum.  Keep  them 
under  locft.and  key.  A  syringe  for  giving  injec¬ 
tions  should  always  be  kept— and  kept  in  order.  A 
slight  attack  of  colic  can  often  be  cured  by  an  in¬ 
jection  of  warm  water  and  soap. 

Hot  Water. — Blessed  is  the  farmer  who  at  this 
season  can  al  ways  be  sure  of  getting  a  gallon  or  two 
of  hot  water  whenever  he  wants  it.  This  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  few  farmers  appreciate  until  they  have  to  depend 
on  “  hired  help  ”  in  the  kitchen. 

Hay-Tea  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  to 
chaffed  hay.  Clover  is  best.  It  is  an  excellent 
tonic  for  all  animals. 

“  Corn  Pudding ”  is  easily  made  by  stirring  corn- 
meal  into  boiling  water.  A  quart  or  two  of  this 


hot  “pudding”  put  into  a  pail  of  skimmed  milk 
and  well  mixed,  is  grand  food  for  young  pigs  that 
you  wish  to  push  forward  rapidly. 

Horses. — If  they  have  been  fed  on  straw  during 
the  winter,  it  is  now  time  to  give  them  a  little  hay 
or  more  grain.  Work  very  moderately  at  first  and 
especially  avoid  fast  driving.  Get  the  horses  into 
good  condition.  To  do  this,  work  regularly,  feed 
liberally,  and  groom  thoroughly.  Give  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  horse  every  day  for  a  week, 
and  then  after  that  give  the  horses  every  day  all  the 
salt  they  will  eat.  The  only  reason  that  animals  eat 
more  salt  than  is  good  for  them  is  because  they 
have  not  access  to  it  at  all  times.  At  this  season 
horses  are  changing  their  coats  and  are  quite  liable 
to  catch  cold.  Be  careful  to  blanket  them  when 
they  have  to  stand  exposed  to  the  wind. 

Cows.— See  Hints  for  last  month.  At  calving¬ 
time  keep  the  cow  quiet.  Be  on  hand  to  render  as¬ 
sistance  if  necessary,  but  do  not  be  hasty.  Pull 
only  when  the  cow  strains  aud  pull  downwards. 
Draw  out  all  the  milk  from  the  udder.  Some  far¬ 
mers  give  it  to  the  cow.  We  think  a  bran-mash  is 
better.  Give  the  cow  all  the  water  she  will  drink, 
but  take  the  chill  off.  Hay-tea  is  excellent.  If  the 
cow  is  much  exhausted  put  a  blanket  over  her  and 
keep  her  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as  possible.  For 
a  week  or  two  before  calving,  keep  the  bowels  open. 
This  can  usually  be  done  by  giving  bran-mashes  or 
linseed  tea.  And  unless  the  cow  is  in  very  high 
condition  this  will  be  better  than  to  give  medicine, 
but  the  latter  must  be  resorted  to  if  necessary.  The 
bowels  must  be  kept  open.  Epsom  or  Glauber 
salts  are  the  best — 6ay  from  4oz.  to  one  lb.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  Always  give  some  ginger  or 
other  tonic  with  the  salts. 

Sheep. — Clean  out  the  sheds  or  pens.  Nothing  is 
so  bad  for  sheep  as  to  compel  them  to  stand  or  lie 
upon  fermenting  manure.  They  will  do  better  in 
the  mud  even  than  on  fermenting  manure.  Both, 
however,  are  bad.  Give  a  little  fresh  straw  for  bed¬ 
ding  every  day — just  enough  to  keep  the  sheep  dry 
and  comfortable.  At  this  season  the  flock-master 
needs  to  exercise  all  his  vigilance,  energy,  and  best 
judgment.  In  our  changeable  climate  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  carry  a  large  flock  of  sheep  through  this 
month  and  the  next.  A  great  point  is  to  have  seve¬ 
ral  apartments  and  to  grade  and  feed  the  sheep  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  condition.  But  avoid  sudden 
changes  in  feeding.  For  breeding  stock,  clover 
hay,  bran,  and  roots  are  better  than  grain.  See 
Hints  for  last  month. 

Ewes  Heavy  in  Lamb  should  be  allowed  plenty  of 
exercise,  but  they  must  not  be  driven  through 
drifts  of  snow,  or  allowed  to  slip  on  ice,  or  jump 
fences  or  ditches ;  and  especially  avoid  crowding 
at  doors  or  gates.  Treat  them  gently.  If  for  any 
reason  you  have  to  catch  a  ewe  do  not  frighten  her, 
and  if  possible  do  not  turn  her  up  on  her  back. 

At  Lambing  Time  have  plenty  of  separate  pens  for 
the  ewes  and  lambs.  Let  them  be  warm  and  well- 
ventilated,  aud  above  all  let  them  be  dry.  If  all 
goes  right,  if  the  ewes  are  healthy  and  the  lambs 
strong,  there  is  no  trouble ;  but  there  is  no  greater 
test  of  skill,  patience,  good  judgment,  and  ingenui¬ 
ty,  than  to  have  a  number  of  weak  lambs  come  dur¬ 
ing  wet  cold  weather  in  the  early  spring.  A  few 
little  lamb-blankets  made  of  flannel  and  tied  on 
with  tape  will  be  found  very  convenient.  See  that 
the  lambs  suckle  frequently.  This  must  be  attend¬ 
ed  to.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  lamb  if  it  does 
not  get  plenty  of  milk. 

Early  Lambs  Fattening  for  the  Butcher  should  be 
allowed  anything  and  everything  they  will  eat  in 
little  troughs,  placed  where  the  lambs  can,  but  the 
ewes  can  not,  get  at  them.  Bran,  oatmeal,  oats, 
oil-cake,  corn-meal,  and  sliced  Swede  turnips  or 
mangels,  are  all  good — those  are  best  of  which  the 
lambs  will  eat  the  most.  At  two  weeks  old  a  lamb 
will  generally  commence  to  eat  a  little  bran  with 
its  mother,  and  after  that  it  should  be  encouraged 
to  eat  as  much  as  possible.  Feed  tlieewes  well,  and 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  water.  A  few  roots 
for  the  ewes  arc  of  great  value.  Feed  plenty  of 
bran  and  clover  hay. 


Swine. — Keep  the  pens  clean  and  dry.  See  that 
they  are  well  ventilated. 

Young  Pigs  should  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  and  di¬ 
gest.  Nothing  is  better  for  them  than  corn-pudding 
aud  milk.  As  the  pigs  get  older  and  the  weather 
warmer,  corn-meal,  soaked  for  12  or  24  hours  in 
cold  water,  may  take  the  place  of  the  “  pudding.” 

Breeding  Sows  should  have  as  much  exercise  as 
possible.  Do  not  keep  more  than  three  or  four  in 
a  pen.  And  a  week  or  so  before  farrowing  put  the 
sow  by  herself  in  a  warm  pen.  Feed  plenty  of  bran. 
If  the  bowels  are  not  loose,  give  some  Glauber’s-salt 
in  the  food,  say  a  teaspoonful  at  each  meal  until  it 
effects  the  object.  If  the  sow  is  poor  and  weak, 
boiled  linseed  or  oil-cake  will  be  better  than  the 
salts.  If  the  sow  is  quiet  and  you  can  be  with  her 
at  farrowing,  throw  a  blanket  over  her  and  keep  the 
little  pigs  under  it  while  they  are  sucking.  The 
heat  from  the  sow  will  keep  them  warm,  and  they 
will  soon  be  strong-  enough  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Give  the  sow  bran-mashes,  and  put  in  a 
little  salt,  say  half  a  teaspoonful  once  a  day.  The 
more  warm  water  aud  bran  she  will  take,  the  better. 
In  three  or  four  days  give  a  little  meal  with  the 
bran,  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  as  the 
sow  gives  more  milk.  At  two  weeks  old  the  little 
pigs  will  begin  to  eat,  and  should  have  a  trough 
separate  from  the  sow. 

- - - — »•— - - - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Department*. 


The  snow,  which  at  the  North  has  covered  the 
ground  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  has 
proved  an  excellent  mulch,  aud  when  spring  opens 
the  ground  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  working. 
This  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  as  early  as  the  middle  of  this  month.  We 
may  say  to  our  many  new  readers  that  these  hints 
about  work  are  not  offered  as  a  “  Calendar  of  Ope¬ 
rations”  to  be  blindly  followed,  as  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  give  directions  to  meet  the  wants  of 
cultivators  in  all  parts  of  a  country  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  varies  from  almost  tropical  to  where  the 
winters  are  nearly  six  months  long.  If  farmers 
were  only  aware  of  the  benefit  arising,  from  a  good 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  very  few  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  do  without  them.  We  have  known  wealthy 
farmers  who  preferred  to  buy  their  vegetables  and 
fruit  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  raising 
them.  If  farmers  could  enjoy  a  fresh  and  varied 
supply  of  vegetables  for  one  season,  they  would 
not,  we  believe,  forego  this  luxury,  especially 
when  the  expense  necessary  to  keep  a  garden  well 
cultivated  and  stocked  with  the  best  varieties  of 
vegetables  is  comparatively  small.  The  varieties  of 
vegetables  which  are  best  approved  are  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  in  this  Department,  and  there  is 
a  list  given  on  page  62  of  the  February  Agriculturist 
in  which  select  sorts  are  named.  Novelties  should 
not  be  relied  upon  for  a  main  crop,  as  where  one 
proves  valuable  ten  at  least  are  worthless,  or  at 
most  no  better  than  well-known  and  older  varieties. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Grafting  may  be  done  the  last  of  this  month  in 
many  places,  but  in  this  latitude  it  is  best  to  wait 
until  April. 

Cions. — Cut  when  the  trees  are  not  frozen.  Order 
any  nevr  varieties  which  can  not  be  had  in  the 
neighborhood  early,  so  that  they  may  be  ou  hand 
before  the  buds  have  commenced  to  swell.  Mirny 
nurserymen  now  offer  cions  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  if  one  has  a  lot  of  trees  which  bear  only  poor 
fruit,  grafting  is  a  very  quick  and  easy  way  of  get¬ 
ting  standard  sorts.  The  process  has  often  been 
explained  in  the  Agriculturist ,  and  any  one  with  a 
little  skill  and  practice  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
operation  successfully.  Cherry  and  Plum  stocks 
should  be  grafted  very  early,  as  they  commence 
growing  soon  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Girdled  Trees.—  The  quantity  of  snow  lias  been 
so  great  this  winter  that  young  trees  have  been  in 
many  localities  badly  girdled  by  rabbits  and  mice. 
The  best  way  of  treating  trees  injured  in  this  way 
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is  to  make  several  incisions,  both  above  and  below 
the  wound, with  a  chisel,  and  connect  the  two  cuts 
by  means  of  twigs  of  the  same  sort,  placing,  as  in 
grafting,  the  inner  bark  of  the  twig  in  contact  with 
the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  ;  then  cover  with  graft¬ 
ing-clay  or  cloth  dipped  in  liquid  grafting  wax. 
Trees  treated  in  this  way  will  usually  recover, 
as  the  twigs  form  a  means  of  conveying  the  sap 
from  the  roots  to  the  branches. 

Plant  all  fruit-trees  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  ground  and  weather  will  permit,  and  cut  back 
the  branches  at  least  one  third;  it  insures  an  earlier 
and  more  thrifty  growth.  Directions  for  treating 
and  planting  young  trees  were  given  last  month. 

Insects. — Treat  as  advised  last  month. 

Trees. — If  not  already  ordered,  attend  to  it  at 
once,  as  to  be  healthy,  trees  must  have  well-ripened 
wood,  and  our  seasons  arc  none  too  long  at  the 
best  to  secure  this  end. 

Wash. — An  orchard  of  young  trees  is  greatly 
benefited  by  a  wash  of  very  strong  soft-soap  suds, 
or  a  solution  of  sal  soda  applied  with  a  whitewash 
brush ;  it  removes  many  eggs  of  insects,  moss,  and 
improves  the  looks  of  the  trees  generally. 


I'l’si  eJ  dai’rteH. 

Many  directions  given  for  the  orchard  and  nur¬ 
sery  apply  equally  well  here,  especially  as  to  plant¬ 
ing  and  looking  out  for  insects. 

Grape-Vines. — Prune  vines  which  were  neglected 
iu  the  fall,  and  cut  away  the  extra  buds  which  were 
left  to  guard  against  injury  by  cold  weather  during 
the  winter  before  the  sap  starts. 

Trellises. — If  these  have  not  already  been  pre¬ 
pared,  look  after  them  at  once,  and  set  the  posts 
as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  settled. 

Strawberries.'—  It  is  none  too  soon  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  new  beds,  and  by  the  last  of  March  set 
the  plants.  A  good  plan  is  to  set  the  plants  in 
beds  five  feet  wide,  making  three  rows  to  the  bed, 
and  the  rows  twenty  inches  apart ;  set  the  plants 
one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Where  several  sorts 
are  grown,  provide  durable  labels  so  that  no  con¬ 
fusion  may  arise.  The  sorts  are  so  numerous  that 
each  one  must  be  governed  somewhat  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  soil  and  the  varieties  which  succeed  in 
his  locality. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  cuttings  set  last  season 
will  now  have  rooted,  and  the  young  bushes  need 
transplanting  ;  this  should  be  done  at  once,  taking 
care  to  give  plenty  of  manure. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  when  set  out  must 
have  the  canes  cut  back  nearly  to  the  ground,  so 
that  the  plants  need  not  be  weakened  by  bearing 
fruit  the  first  season.  Tie  up  to  stakes  or  wire 
trellises  all  which  are  to  fruit  this  season, 

Mitclicn  Carden. 

Hot-Beds.—  Prepare  six  weeks  earlier  than  the 
time  when  it  will  be  safe  to  set  out  the  plants. 
Directions  have  often  been  given.  When  the  heat 
has  subsided  to  90°,  seeds  may  be  sown ;  they  may 
be  sown  in  a  bed  of  fine  soil  placed  upon  the 
manure,  or,  what  is  better,  where  only  a  few  of  a 
variety  are  wanted,  sown  in  earth  in  shallow  boxes, 
and  these  placed  in  the  hot-bed.  Give  air  on  mild 
days,  and  water  when  the  soil  becomes  dry.  During 
cold  nights  cover  willi  straw  mats  or  shutters  to 
keep  out  frost.  See  article  on  page  103. 

Window-Boxes. — Plants  may  be  successfully  raised 
iu  these,  where  only  a  few  are  required  for  early 
crops,  and  are  often  more  convenient  than  a 
liot-bed. 

Artichoke. — Plant  seeds  of  Green  Globe  in  hot¬ 
bed,  and  set  out  the  plants  when  large  enough  to 
handle  in  rows  three  feet  apari  and  plants  two  feet. 
The  parts  used  as  food  are  the  thick  fleshy  scales  of 
the  flowers.  Plantations  are  also  made  by  putting- 
out  the  offsets  from  old  plants. 

Asparagus. — Apply  a  good  dressing  of  manure  to 
the  old  beds  if  neglected  in  the  fall.  Set  out  new 
beds  of  one  or  two-ycar-old  plants.  Set  the  plants 


three  feet  by  two.  Conover’s  or  Van  Siclen’s 
Colossal  is  the  best. 

Beans  must  not  be  planted  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  Sow^he  bush  sorts  in  rows  two  feet 
apart.  Valentine  and  Dwarf  Wax  are  both  good 
family  varieties. 

Beets  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  as  they  will  bear  considerable  frost  with¬ 
out  injury.  Sow  in  drills  one  foot  apart.  New 
Egyptian  Blood  is  the  best  early  red  sort ;  Bassano 
is  earlier,  but  light-colored. 

Broccoli. — Sow  White  or  Purple  Cape  the  same 
as  cabbages. 

Cabbage. — Sow  Early  Wakefield,  Early  York,  and 
Winningst.adt  for  early  in  hot-bed  or  cold-frame. 
Plants  wintered  in  the  cold-frame  may  be  set  out 
as  soon  as  the  ground  will  allow. 

Cauliflower ,  in  order  to  grow  successfully,  must 
be  started  very  early,  and  complete  its  growth 
before  the  hot  weather  of  summer  appears.  Sow 
Early  Paris  and  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  cabbages. 

Carrots  may  bo  sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Early  Horn  is 
the  best  early. 

Celery. — Sow  Boston  Market  and  Dwarf  White 
Solid,  as  directed  on  page  103. 

Corn  must  not  be  planted  until  warmer  weather. 
Procure  seeds  iu  time.  Crosby’s  Early,  Moore’s 
Concord,  and  Mexican  are  all  good  early  sorts. 

Cress,  or  Pcppergrass,  must  be  sown  very  early  in 
shallow  drills  one  foot  apart  in  the  open  ground. 
Curled  is  best. 

Cucumbers. — A  few  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  or 
on  pieces  of  turf  in  the  hot-bed,  to  transplant  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough.  Early  Russian  and 
White  Spine  are  reliable  sorts. 

Egg-Plants. — In  liot-beds,  the  seeds  as  well  as 
those  of  peppers  need  more  heat  than  other  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Improved  New  York  Purple  and  Black 
Pekin  are  the  leading  sorts. 

Horse-Radish.  —  Plant  sets  in  well-manured 
trenches  two  feet  apart. 

Kale. — Hoe  the  plants  set  out  in  the  fall,  and 
keep  the  soil  stirred  often,  to  prevent  weeds. 

Kohl-Rabi. — Sow  in  a  frame,  or  when  the  weather 
will  allow  in  the  open  ground  in  rows  two  feet 
apart.  Early  White  is  best. 

Leek. — Sow  early  in  open  ground  in  rows  18  inches 
apart.  Flag  and  Musselburgh  are  good  sorts. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  plants  from  the  cold-frame,  and 
sow  seed  for  a  succession.  Curled  Silesia  and  Ten- 
nis-Ball  are  popular. 

Melons  must  be  treated  the  same  as  cucumbers. 
Ward’s  Nectar,  Skillman’s  Netted,  and  Cassaba  are 
excellent  varieties. 

Onions. — Sow  very  early  iu  drills  15  inches  apart. 
Early  Red  and  Yellow  Danvers  for  general  crop. 
Plant  out  sets,  potato  and  top  onions  for  early. 

Parsley. — Soak  the  seeds,  and  sow  the  Curled 
variety  in  the  hot-bed. 

Parsnips.—  Sow  seeds  of  Hollow  Crown  in  18-inch 
drills.  Dig  those  left  in  the  ground  over  the  win¬ 
ter  before  growth  starts. 

Peas.— Plant  double  rows  of  Carter’s  First  Crop, 
Daniel  O’Rourke,  for  early,  and  Little  Gem  later. 

Peppers. — Sow  in  hot-bed  Squash  and  Sweet 
Mountain  for  stuffing. 

Pdatoes. — A  few  may  be  started  for  very  early  in 
liot-bed.  Do  not  plant  in  open  ground  too  early, 
as  they  will  not  grow  until  the  soil  becomes  warm. 
Sprouting  may  be  hastened  by  cutting  and  bringing 
into  a  warm  room  a  few  days  before  planting. 

Radishes.— Sow  in  rows  one  foot  apart  in  open 
ground  every  week  or  ten  days  for  a  succession. 
Olive-shaped,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  and  French 
Breakfast  are  good  varieties. 

Rhubarb.—  Dig  in  plenty  of  manure  around  the 
roots,  and  if  wanted  very  early  put  a  half-barrel 
with  the  heads  removed  over  a  plant,  then  heap  a 
plenty  of  stable-manure  around  the  barrel,  which 


should  be  covered  at  night.  The  rhubarb  will 
soon  be  fit  to  cut. 

i'.  J> 

Salsify. — Dig  any  left  in  the  ground  over  wiuteiv 
Sow  seeds  early  the  same  as  for  parsnips. 

Scorzonera  is  much  like  salsify,  and  needs  the 
same  treatment. 

Spinach  should  be  uncovered  and  hoed  ;  it  will 
be  ready  to  cut  in  a  week  or  two.  Sow  seed  of 
Round-leaved  in  rows  one  foot  apart  in  rich  soil. 

Sorrel. — This  excellent  vegetable  ought  to  be  bet-' 
ter  known.  Sow  the  seeds  iu  the  open  ground  or, 
in  liot-bed,  and  transplant  to  rows  one  foot  apart., 
setting  the  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

Squashes. — Summer  Crookneck  is  the  best  early 
sort.  Sow  seeds  upon  sods  which  may  be  set  in 
hills  four  feet  apart  each  way  after  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over. 

Tomato. — Sow  in  hot-bed  or  window-boxes  as 
recommended  for  egg-plants.  Trophy  is  excellent, 
and  several  new  sorts  are  offered. 

Turnips. — Flat  Dutch  may  be  sown  for  early,  and 
Red  and  White  Strapleaf  for  later. 

Seeds. — Have  all  seeds  likely  to  be  needed  ready 
for  immediate  use.  Roots  from  which  seeds  are  to 
be  grown  should  be  set  out  early.  Draw  the  earth 
well  up  around  the  crowns  to  prevent  freezing; 
the  earth  can  afterwards  be  removed. 


Fl®wer»G aarden  stsad  Kjawii, 

Roads ,  iu  order  to  be  valuable,  must  be  passable 
at  all  times,  and  in  order  to  make  them  so  it  is 
necessary  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  fill  in  with  large  stones,  gradually  dimin- 
ishing  as  the  surface  is  reached,  and  finish  off  with  j 
gravel.  The  roads  should  be  slightly  rounding,  so 
that  the  water  will  not  settle  iu  spots.  A  road  j 
made  in  the  above  manner  will  help  drain  the  land. 

Lawns. — Clear  up  all  sticks  and  litter  which  have 
accumulated  during  the  winter,  and  if  the  grass  > 
has  been  winter-killed,  rake  in  fresh  seed  as  soon  i 
as  the  frost  has  disappeared. 

Perennials  should  be  moved  early  before  they  have 
commenced  their  growth.  They  ought  to  be  taken 1 
up  and  divided  every  three  or  four  years. 

Shrubs. — Prune  all  those  which  need  it  before 
they  start  into  growth. 

Climbers. — Provide  plenty  of  climbers  for  covering: 
trellises  and  arbors.  Clematis,  Virginia  Creeper, 
Akebia,  and  many  other  plants  are  well  suited  for 
this  purpose. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  in  hot-bed  or  window-boxes 
of  such  sorts  as  need  a  long  season  to  perfect 
them.  A  few  of  the  hardier  sorts  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 


Greenlionse  anti  Window  Plants. 

At  this  season  the  greenhouse  should  be  looking 
gay  with  the  numerous  flowers  which  are  now  in 
season.  Mauy  flowers  become  injured  if  water 
falls  upon  them  ;  such  should  be  removed  at  once, 
together  with  such  leaves  and  flowers  as  drop  off. 
Neatness  is  highly  important  iu  a  greenhouse, 
and  too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  to  keep  it 
in  proper  order. 

Propagation. — A  large  supply  of  plants  should  be 
propagated  ready  for  use  in  the  opeu  ground. 

Azaleas  just  coming  into  bloom  must  be  placed 
so  that  the  flowers  will  not  be  injured  by  the  drip. 

Dahlias.— Place  a  few  tubers  in  the  propagatiug- 
liouse,  where  they  will  start  early,  and  when  the 
sprouts  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  cut  off  and 
pot  in  well-manured  soil. 

Bulbs. — Dry  off  those  which  have  already  flow¬ 
ered,  and  store  iu  a  dry  place  for  another  year. 
- — *-»- - - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  as  low  as  112%,  and  as  high  as  114%— 
closing  Feb.  13th  at  114%,  as  against  11254  on  Jan.  13th. 
. The  Breadstuff  trade  has  been  less  active,  espe¬ 
cially  toward  the  close.  Flour  and  Wheat  advanced  early 
in  the  month  under  review,  but  wound  up  tamely  and 
heavily,  with  more  eagerness  apparent  on  the  part  of 
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holders  to  realize.  Corn  closed  steady,  with  a  fair  in¬ 
quiry,  especially  for  sound  lots  of  mixed  Western.  Rye 
and  Barley  held  above  the  views  of  buyers,  checking  busi¬ 
ness.  Oats  in  good  request  and  strong  in  price.  The  ex¬ 
treme  scarcity  of  ocean  frieght-room  checked  the  export 

movement  in  Breadstuff's  and  Provisions . Cotton 

closed  lower  and  irregular,  influenced  by  the  large  arrivals 

at  the  shipping  ports . Wool  has  been  in  very  limited 

demand  for  all  purposes  at  easier  and  yielding  prices 

. Tobacco,  Ilay,  and  Hops,  steady,  but  less  freely 

dealt  in . Provisions  more  generally  inquired  for,  par¬ 
ticularly  hog  products,  but  at  variable  figures . 

Seeds  closed  dull  and  weak. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  February  13th, 
1873,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

kceipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  £ats. 
w  d’s  this  m’tli.  165,000  413,000  427,000  1,450  95,000  508,000 

26d’s  last  m’th.356,000  2,258,000  1,380,000  28,000  604,000  821,000 
Sates  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

06  d’s  tAism'Hi  316,000  1,254,000  1,975,000  18,000  499,000  1,327,000 
26  d’s  last  m’tli.263, 000  1,955,000  2,606,000  42,000  325,000  1,335,000 


8.  Comparison  luilh  same  period 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat  Corn. 

26  days  1873...  165,000  413,000  427,000 

25  days  1872. .  .158,000  207,000  915,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn 

26  d’s  1873  .  .346.000  1,254,000  1,975,000 
25  d’s  1872..,.  205, 000  1,306,000  1,814,000 

3,  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye, 
bush.  bush.  bush. 

39,580 
44,039 
51,665 


Feb.  10, 1873.  805,561  3,189,195 
J  an.  13, 1873.1,177,359  4,743,961 
Dec.  9, 1872. .1,303,975  5,675,730 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  12 


at  this  time  last  year. 

Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1,450  95,000  508,000 

1,800  203,000  397,000 
Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
18^000  499,000  1,327,000 
31,000  273,000  1,109,000 

New  York, 

Barley.  Oats,  Malt, 

bush.  bush.  bush. 

463,934  959,134  173,100 

571,051  1,367.187  175,805 
624,551  1,608,865  215,326 


1873... 

.1872... 


Flour. 

bbls. 


meat.  Corn. 
bush.  bush. 
705,286  2.004,369 
836,639  2,078,203 


Rye.  Barley. 
bush.  bush. 

-  6,700 

70,603  — 


Oats. 

hush. 

2,560 

2,682 


Peas. 

bush. 

6,158 

38,862 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Jan.  13. 

, Price  op  Gold .  11254 

Flour— Suner  to  Extra  State  $5  95  @8  00 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  6  15  @12  75 

Extra  Western  .  7  10  @13  00 

Extra  Genesee .  8  10  @10  25 

Superfine  Western .  5  95  @6  50 

Rye  Flour . 4  50  @  6  50 

i  Corn-Meal.  .  3  20 

Buckwheat  Flour— ?)  100 1b  3  60 
■Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

.Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats  — Western . 

State .  52 

j  Rye .  ?3 


1  80 
1  40 
67 


©  3  90 
@  3  90 
@  2  15 
■  2  CO 


$6  25 

6  40 

7  20 

8  35 
6  25 
4  75 


@ 


45  @ 


© 


Barley .  85  @  1  18 


1  15 


1  lb. 


85 

@  i 

i  30 

75 

@ 

20%® 

21% 

21 

@ 

42 

@ 

55 

42 

@ 

50 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

9 

@ 

.954 

954® 

Hay— Bale,  10  100  fts 

Straw,  10  100  lbs . 

Cotton — -  Middlings,  10  lb 
Hops— Crop  of  1872.  10  lb  . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,? 

Seed— Clover,  10  lb  .  -  _  - 

Timothy.  ^  bushel .  3  25  @  3  <5 

Flax  1ft  bushel .  2  00  @  2  10 

Sugar— Refi’g& Grocery  10  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  If) gal .  17 

Hew  Orleans,  10  gal .  55 

Coffee — Rio(Gold) .  16 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  10  a. 

Seed  Leaf,  10  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Flo.ece,10  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  10  lb .  4d 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  ?)  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— 10  ton  . 

Pork — M  ess,  10  barrel . 

Prime,  10  barrel  . — 

Bef.f— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  ti  cs.  &  barrels,  ?)  lb. 


1  75  1  10 


Feb.  13. 
11-454 
"  @  8  30 
@13  00 
@13  00 
@10  50 
@  7  00 
©  6  30 
3  25  @  3  90 
3  00  @  3  25 
1  85  @  2  35 
1  50  @  2  0.7 
65)4©  67 

6354® 

52  © 

52  @ 

90  @ 

75 


6654 
57 
57 
95 
1  27 


@  1  65 
1  35 
21% 


75 
10 

3  70  "@  4  00 
2  15  @  2  25 


’  Western, 
i  Chef.se. . 


10  lb. 


8  A® 

1154 

854® 

11 

17 

35 

18  @ 

35 

55 

© 

70 

55  @ 

76 

16 

@ 

1954 

1754® 

20M 

9 

16 

9  @ 

16 

8 

© 

50 

8  @ 

50 

60 

@ 

75 

60  @ 

75 

45 

© 

68 

40 

65 

20 

@ 

45 

23  @ 

45 

8 

@ 

8% 

8  V® 

9 

38  00 

@40  00 

39  00  @40  CO 

13  50 

@14  00 

14  50  © 

— 

11  00 

@11  50 

n  co  ©it 

37}* 

10  00 

@12 

00 

9  50  @11 

75 

7  5f@ 

854 

754® 

SK 

25 

@ 

42 

23  @ 

45 

10 

@ 

23 

10  @ 

25 

5 

f  , 

15% 

12  @ 

O  O  -X  /7}\  Q 

16}* 

Nominal 


42 
@  15 

©  17 

@  3  50 
@  1  12 


Peas— Canada,  free,  ?)  bu. 

Eggs— Fresh,  10  dozen  .... 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— 10  ft . 

Geese,  ?)  pair . . 

Ducks,  10  pair .  ,  - 

Partridges .  40  @  70 

Quail—?)  doz . .  1  12  ©  1  2a 

Venison--?)  ft .  10  ©  16 

Hares-?)  pair .  50  @  io 

Babbits—?)  pair .  30  @  50 

Turnips—?)  barrel  .  1  <•>  @  2  00 

Cabbages— 10  100 . J  00  @10  00 

Onions — ?i  bbl .  o  50  @  i  00 

Broom-corn— 10  ft .  2  @  8 

Apples — new.  1$  barrel .  1  59  @  2d 

Potatoes— 3*  bbl — . .  J  £*>  ®  ?  50 

Sweet  Potatoes— $  bbl .  3  50  @  4  0 0 

Carrots—^  bbl .  J  50  ®  2  00 

Celery — P  doz .  ....  1  a0  @  -  to 


1  15 
30 
12 
15 
1  75 
75 
70 
1  25 
6 
25 
15 
1  00 
6' 00 
5  00 
2 

1  75 

1  25 
3  00 

2  00 


@  1  20 
@  38 

@  8 
@  8 
@  3  00 
@  1  25 
©  1  00 
@  1  75 
@  14 

@  45 

@  35 

@  1  75 
@10  00 
@  6  50 
@  8 
@  3  50 
@  3  25 
@  4  00 
"  2  25 


1  25  @  1  50 


Sew  York:  Live-Stock  -Markets. 


week  ending  Beenes.  Cotes.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToVl. 

---  -  "703  25,900  44,722  81,216 

673  26,922  53,101  88,218 

583  27,905  23,105  60,483 

753  24,246  46,172  79,841 

2,717  101,973  167,100  309,761 

3,194  91,163  201,393  330,755 


January  20th .  5,806 

January  2Tth .  7,417 

February  3d . .8.812 

February  10th . 8.501 

Total  for  4  Weeks. . .  .34,536 
ia.for.prev.  5  Weeks.  31,680 

Beeves. 


85 

105 

73 

167 

435 

325 


.8,634 

109 

679 

26,243 

41,775 

..6,336 

65 

639 

18,883 

40.219 

.  .9,051 

108 

1,452 

28,089 

51,618 

do  do.  last  Month.. 
do.  do.  prev's  Month.. 

Beef  Cattle.— The  two  principal  features  of  the 
trade  during  the  past  month  are  heavy  receipts  and  poor 
quality.  Never  before  have  we  had  such  large  arrivals  at 


this  season  of  the  year,  upsetting  all  calculations  regard¬ 
ing  the  markets,  and  causing  heavy  losses  to  owners.  It 
seems  strange  that  with  corn  so  plenty  and  cheap  at  the 
West,  such  trash,  in  the  shape  of  mean  little  5  @  0  cwt. 
Ill.  and  O.  steerB  should  be  sent  here.  The  elements 
had  something  to  do  with  the  poor  quality,  for  the  blocked 
state  of  the  roads,  with  extremely  cold  weather,  keeping 
the  droves  a  long  time  on  the  way,  pinched  them  out  of  a 
good  many  pounds  of  flesh.  Texans  are  in  light  supply, 
and  close  at  8%  @  9 54  c.  per  lb.,  some  fat  Cherokees  sell¬ 
ing  at  10c.  Prices  have  declined  about  y3c.  per  lb.  during 
the  month.  Besides  the  live  cattle  figured  in  the  above 
receipts,  wo  are  getting  a  good  deal  of  Chicago  dressed 
beef,  the  cold  weather  favoring  sending.  It  sells  at  4c. 
@6c.  for  very  poor,  up  to  7c.  @  9c.  for  decent  to  prime  car¬ 
casses.  Buffalo  beef  is  also  competing. 

The  prices  of  the  past  5  weeks  were : 


Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

Jan.  20 . 

. 8  @14  c. 

11  @125<c. 

1154c. 

Jan.  27 . 

11  @1254c. 

1154c. 

Eel).  3 . 

. 8  @14%c. 

11  ©1254c. 

1154c. 

Feb.  10 . 

10>4®12  c. 

U54C. 

Milcli  Cows.— There  has  been  an  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts,  dealers  counting  upon  an  improved  trade  towards 
spring.  They  have  been  mistaken,  and  now  the  market 
is  in  about  as  bad  a  state  as  it  well  can  be,  with  many 
cows  unsold.  Prices  are  much  lower.  The  rates  are 
$38  ©  $45  each  for  very  ordinary  to  thiunish  cows  of 
small  size,  $55  @  $65  for  fair  to  good  milkers,  and  $70  @ 

$75  for  prime  to  extra  large  cows . Calves. — As  is 

usually  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year,  most  calves 
are  sent  in  dressed,  hence  the  light  receipts  of  live.  All 
kinds  have  had  a  good  inquiry,  with  somewhat  variable 
markets,  but  prices  have  averaged  high,  though  not  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  extreme  rates  of  last  month.  Quotations  for 
live,  $8  ©  $12  each  for  grass-calves  ;  Sc.  @  ll^c.  $  ft. 
for  ordinary  to  prime  milk-veals ;  7c.  @  9c.  for  hog- 
dressed  grass-calves,  and  11c.  (®  15c.  for  poor  to  fat  milk- 

veals . Sheep.— There  was  considerable  excitement 

soon  after  last  report,  a  sensational  story  about  diseased 
sheep  getting  into  some  of  the  papers  and  nearly  killing 
the  trade.  Western  farmers  were  charged  with  sending 
scabby  sheep  here,  which  butchers  had  bought  and  were 
killing  for  mutton.  This  story  had  its  origin  in  the  loos¬ 
ened  wool,  with  occasional  bare  spots  on  the  backs  of 
sheep,  caused  by  feeding  heavily  on  corn,  thus  heating  the 
blood  and  producing  irritation.  The  story  took  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  dealers,  for  which 
they  had  no  remedy.  Trade  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
its  lifeless  condition,  though  people  have  ceased  to  be 
frightened  out  of  eating  mutton.  The  receipts  have  been 
large  even  for  a  good  trade.  The  quotations  are  :  4  Ac.  © 
Gc.  for  poor  to  medium  sheep  ;  and  6J4c.  ©  7'4c.  for  fair 
to  choice,  a  few  extras  going  at  8c . Swine.— Ar¬ 

rivals  of  Western  dressed  for  the  past  4  weeks  were  33,- 
297.  As  dead  hogs  pack  to  better  advantage  than  live 
ones,  and  as  the  railroads  can  not  bring  all  the  stock  for¬ 
ward  which  is  pressing  for  an  Eastern  market,  dealers 
are  killing  their  hogs  at  the  West,  and  sending  forward 
dressed.  Live  hogs  too,  are  in  full  supply,  but  prices  are 
firmer.  Quotations  of  live  hogs,  554c.  ©  554c. ;  city- 
dressed  Western,  5%c.  @  6c.  for  heavy  to  medium,  and 
Okie.  ©  6!ic.  for  light;  Western  dressed,  5J4C.  @6c. ; 
State  and  Jersey,  6c.  ©  714c. 
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regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Cl«i!»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  he  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8,4  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club 

CSo<m1  "Words  from.  New  Sub¬ 
scribers.— Several  who  have  become  subscribers  this 
year  for  the  first  time  have  written  that  the  first  number 
amply  repaid  them  for  the  whole  year’s  subscription.  As 
there  were  no  pains  taken  to  make  the  January  number 
any  better  than  any  other,  these  friends  will  be  gratified 
twelve  times  during  the  year,  and  putting  their  estimate 
into  figures  they  will  at  the  close  of  the  volume  have 
received  at  least  $18.50  for  $1.50  invested,  which  pays 
better  than  the  much-talked-of  Credit  Mobilier  stock. 

The  Chromos.— After  delays  that  have 
given  us  much  greater  annoyance  than  they  have  our 
subscribers,  the  Chromos  are  being  delivered  with  great 
rapidity.  They  give  universal  satisfaction,  and  are 
really  worth  many  times  their  cost.  Recollect  that  every 
subscriber  for  1873,  whether  in  clubs  or  otherwise,  gets  a 
copy  of  the  Chromo  (deliverable  free  at  the  office,  245 
Broadway.  See  particulars  on  advertising  pages  if  to  be 
mounted  and  sent  prepaid).  The  supply  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  paper,  will  be  kept  inexhaustible,  and 
subscriptions  can  be  sent  at  any  time.  Those  who  get 
their  papers  through  news-dealers  must  arrange  with 
them  for  the  Chromos.  We  deliver  Chromos  as  above 
to  all  subscribers,  whether  they  come  to  us  through 
News  Companies  or  otherwise. 

ffQill  Again.— We  would  like  for  once  to 
clear  up  our  letter-filep  and  feel  that  all  queries  were 
answered.  This  seems  impossible.  More  than  half  the 
letters  asking  for  an  answer  in  March  will  come  to  us 
after  we  have  gone  to  press.  A  letter  reaching  us  after 
the  10th  of  February,  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
being  answered  in  March,  and  so  with  other  months. 

Yoiw  Name,  if  Yom.  B*Iease. — We 

always  have  more  letters  than  we  can  answer,  and  those 
to  which  the  writers'  names  are  signed  take  precedence 
of  those  signed  “  A  Subscriber,”  “A  Constant  Reader,” 
and  the  like.  Observe  that  we  never  publish  a  name  if 
a  desire  is  indicated  that  it  he  withheld.  Sign  what 
you  please,  but  add  real  name  and  address. 

Beplies  hy  Mail  are  made  as  generally  as 
possible.  Those  who  inclose  postage-stamps  are  more 
likely  to  receive  a  reply  than  those  who  do  not.  Many 
letters  are  unanswerable.  Many  would  require  us  to 
send  a  person  a  long  distance  and  use  up  half  a  day  in 
ascertaining  the  facts  asked  for.  We  do  the  best  we 
can  with  correspondents,  and  several  of  us  devote  much 
time  that  really  should  be  given  to  rest  and  recreation,  to 
answering  letters. 

Sec  page  119  and  Third  lover-page. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


SgemsitnBag  Money :  —  CJlaecliS  osi 
New  York  City  ISantss  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  ; 

Jntld.  &  Co. . Post-OlBHce  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

I’ostagc  ;  Oil  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Hearth  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  Tliirty- 

one  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31 )  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 


Sundry  Humbiigs. — In  looking  over  our 
monthly  budget  of  Humbug  material  we  get  tired  of  the 
old  dodges,  and  wish  that  we  may  come  across  some 
new  development,  just  for  the  sake  of  variety.  This 
time  we  have  a  surprise  in  the  shape  of  an 
unauthorized  reference. 

Here  are  several  letters  containing  cards  of  B.  Fox  & 
Co.,  Canal  street,  New  York,  which  say,  “  Parties  doubt¬ 
ing  our  responsibility,  are  referred  to  the  following  well- 
known  firm— Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway,  New  York 
City,”  and  then  follows  another  reference.  We  wish 
to  state  that  this  reference  is  wholly  unauthorized,  and 
that  we  know  no  good  whatever  of  B.  Fox  &  Co.  This 
reference  to  us  fairly  entitles  B.  Fox  &  Co.  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  our  list  of  humbugs. 

PAWNBROKERS  AROUND. 

There  is  a  nice  pawnbroker  in  Bond  street,  which  his 
name  it  is  Robinson.  Rob.  writes  to  a  gentleman  in 
Vermont  that  he  has  $500  worth  of  jewelry,  silver- 
plated  ware,  “and  sich,”  on  which  he  loaned  a  young 
man  $75.  The  young  man  has  not  called  for  his  goods, 
and  “  for  fear  that  he  might  have  stole  the  goods  ” 
Rob.  offers  them  to  the  Vermont  gentleman  for  $100, 
provided  he  will  not  tell  where  they  came  from.  This 
is  a  very  nice  little  game  for  Rob.,  but  he  knows  another. 
He  writes  to  a  gentleman  in  Union  Co.,  Pa.,  that  he 
failed  in  business  ;  his  creditors  seized  all  that  he  hed, 
save  about  $500  worth  of  pocket  cutlery,  silver-plated 
forks  aud  spoons,  etc.  He  will  sell  the  lot  for  $100,  as 
he  wants  to  go  to  California.  There  is  a  remarkable  sim- 
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Parity  in  the  value  of  the  two  lots,  and  the  price  at 
which  he  offers  to  sell  them.  We  shall  he  glad  to  show 

any  of  Rob.’s  creditors  the  letter . Here  is  another 

from  Bond  street.  The  “New  York  Loan  Brokers' 
Union”  disposes  of  unredeemed  articles  by  sending 
“  certificates  at  25  cents  each.”  Each  certificate  contains 
the  description  of  an  article.  If  the  holder  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  will  send  $4.75  more,  the  article  will  be  sent  to 
him.  A  complicated  sort  of  a  lottery.  A  correspondent 
in  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  has  sent  this  concern  money,  has 
written  two  letters  and  had  no  reply,  and  writes  us 
to  know  "what  course  to  pursue.”  We  advise  our 
friend  to  buy  last  year’s  volume  of  the  Agriculturist  and 
read  over  the  Humbug  articles,  where  he  will  find  this 
swindle  already  set  forth.  He  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  learning  that  others  besides  himself  have  been 
caught  in  quite  as  silly  traps,  and  he  may  reflect  that  no 
one  m  New  York  is  fool  enough  to  sell  anything  worth  a 
dollar  for  a  dime. 

LOTTERIES  AND  GIFT  CONCERTS. 

Under  various  names  and  for  plausible  objects  several 
lotteries  are  proposed.  Here  is  to  bo  a  Prize  Concert 
to  raise  funds  to  found  a  public  library  at  Greeley,  Col. 
Wo  do  not  kuow  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  drawing  is  to  take  place  “  under  the 
direction  of  the  Town  Trustees,”  but  if  this  is  the  case, 
those  colonists  who  started  out  with  such  high  moral 
aims,  had  better  either  come  back  or  change  the  name 
of  their  town.  It  is  unfair  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Greeley 
should  be  in  this  way  associated  with  a  swindle— for 
every  lottery  is  a  swindle  or  worse.  They  need  some 
missionaries  out  West,  for  here  comes  a  scheme  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Nebraska  Orphan  Asylum.  What  if  the 
names  of  Governors,  Judges,  Marshals,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  men  are  attached  to  it !  So  much  the  greater 
shame.  H  a  missionary  is  sent  to  Omaha,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Clarke,  of  Brooklyn,  as  he  is 
in  the  same  boat.  There  is  to  be  a  fair  for  the  erection 
of  the  Bethesda  Mission-House  and  other  things.  300,000 
tickets  are  to  be  issued  at  $1  each,  and  $86,7'80  are  to  be 
distributed  in  prizes  varying  from  a  $12,000  house  and 
lot  to  a  50-cent  engraving.  The  circular  for  this  lottery 
tells  us  that  “  vast  multitudes  are  sleeping  in  ignorance 
and  vice,"  and  after  seeing  this  circular  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  it,  as  the  “  distribution  ”  isa  strong  indication 
of  “vice,”  if  not  of  “ignorance.”  Wewonld  suggest 
that  this  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  is  in  a  business  in  which  no 
Christian  minister  ought  to  be  engaged.  In  this  case 
the  end  does  not  sanctify  the  means.  Just  think  of 
sending  lottery  tickets  all  the  way  to  a  small  town  in 
Missouri,  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  “Mission”  in  the 
wealthy  city  of  Brooklyn. 

FOREIGN  LEGACIES. 

The  foreign  legacy  humbug  has  started  up  again.  A 
chap  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  named  Benedict,  has  circulars 
printed  with  blanks  to  fill  in  with  names  and  amounts,- 
which  he  sends  to  people  in  this  country,  informing  them 
that  more  or  less  millions  have  been  left  by  “  So  and  so  ” 
to  "ms  nearest  relatives  in  America.  “  And  if  you  choose 
to  write  me  I  can  inform  you  further  about  the  matter.” 
Others  are  less  modest  than  Benedict,  and  ask  for  a 
fee  in  advance.  Wo  don’t  advise  taking  much  stock 
in  foreign  legacies. 

QUACK  DOCTORS  AND  MEDICINES. 

The  melancholy  thing  about  this  department  of  hum¬ 
bugging  is  the  fact  that  victims  are  so  readily  found,  not 
only  among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  among  those 
possessing  wealth,  and,  upon  most  matters,  intelligence. 
One  of  these  chaps,  with  a  small  fortune  in  the  way  of 
diamonds  upon  his  shirt-bosom,  came  in  a  short  time 
ago  to  remonstrate  with  us  for  classing  him  with  hum¬ 
bugs.  It  was  suggested  that  he  could  get  his  remedy  in 
court,  but  he  intimated  that  he  knew  too  much  to  try 
that.  He  told  us  that  last  year  his  profits  were  $75,000, 
and  ho  expected  that  they  would  be  $150,000  this  year. 
ThiB  was  only  one  of  the  successful  quacks  in  the 
country  into  whose  pockets  the  people  pour  millions. 
About  the  only  “novelty  ”  we  have  in  the  way  of  medi¬ 
cal  quackery  is  the  “  Oxygenized  Air.”  Oxygen  as  a 
remedial  agent  has  beeu  used  more  otrioss  since  the  days 
of  Beddoes.  One  Blood  issues  a  sheet  containing  re¬ 
pulsive  engravings,  frantic  appeals  to  take 'his  stuff  or 
die.  and  the  stereotyped  abuse  of  physicians,  all  of 
which  induce  us  to  advise  people  to  let  Blood  and  his 

Oxygenized  Air  alone . Here  is  the  wonderful 

“  Vin  Iridin,”  which  “  should  always  be  used  ”  in  nearly 

fifty  different  diseases . Here  are  Moore’s  African 

Remedy  and  Zambesi  Fever-Cure.  No,  we  thank  you. 
Stanley  has  been  enough  for  the  present;  this  African 

business  is  “  ausgespeil." . H.  James  don’t  go  to 

Africa  for  his  stuff,  but  has  his  Excelsior  Ointment  of 
India  and  his  Cannabis  lndica  stuff’.  He  gives  his  pre¬ 
scription  for  making  his  medicine,  but  as  Cannabis 
Indira  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  he  informs  people 
where  the  regular  lliing  can  be  had  in  Philadelphia. 
This  is  very  old  and  very  thin . We  must  repeat 


again  and  again  that  no  New  York  University  or  Dis¬ 
pensary  of  any  kind  that  has  any  right  to  the  names  ever 
advertises  medicines  of  any  kind  or  ever  publishes 
their  cures.  Let  all  such  alone. 

IMPROPER  BOOKS  AND  APPLIANCES,  ETC. 

For  those  who  send  for  books  and  prints  advertised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  lewd, 
and  receive  unexceptionable  things,  we  say,  “  Sarved’em 
right.”  Don’t  come  whining  to  us  because  you  did  not 
get  the  things  you  hoped  for.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  people  who  send  money  for  improper  things  and 
get  cheated,  but  we  have  great  sympathy  for  a  decent 
person  who  receives  a  vile  circular,  asking  him  to  buy 
books,  pictures,  and  appliances  which  he  had  never 
known  the  existence  of.  We  will  not  advertise  these 
people  by  mentioning  names,  but  will  merely  say  there 
are  persons  in  Augusta  and  Portland,  Me.,  and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  that  will  need  looking  after.  Wood's 
Museum  is  a  very  innocent-looking  paper  published  in 
New  Jersey.  The  two  outer  pages  are  filled  with  unex¬ 
ceptionable  matter — even  that  of  a  religious  tone— while 
the  inside  is  filled  with  advertisements  of  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  kind. 

QUICK  WAYS  OP  MAKING  MONEY. 

How  is  it  possible  fora  person  to  fall  into  a  trap  like 
that  of  Dennis  Wells,  who  offers  to  show  how  to  make 
$1,000  a  day?  Why  does  not  Dennis  make  the  money 
himself?  If  people  would  apply  this  test  to  these  rapid 
money-making  projects,  they  would  see  the  folly  of  them. 
A  concern  offering  great  inducements  with  Needlebook 
and  Porte-monnaie,  another  wanting  agents  for  the  sale  of 
Tea  and  Coffee,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Directory. 

_ Suspicious-looking-  chromo  advertisements  appear  in 

the  Boston  papers. 

DEALERS  IN  TIIE  “  QUEER.” 

Our  Humbug  article  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  those  who  apparently  offer  to  send  counter¬ 
feit  money.  We  described  last  month  the  manner  of 
operating.  A  printed  or  lithographed  circular  is  sent 
out,  and  a  name  and  address  ie  inclosed,  on  a  loose  slip  of 
paper.  We  give  the  following  names :  At  34  Amity 
street — L.  M.  Craig,  Dr.  G.  B.  Ernes,  P.  L.  Hawkes,  T. 
Hindman,  C.  Large,  Dr.  Geo.  Prefule,  Chas.  Stebbins,  T. 
M.  Weller,  Egbert  Warton,  II.  Hinds.  At74Bleeckerst.— J. 
Bishop,  O.E.  Burras,  G.  Bedell,  Geo.  Bower,  W.  Bames, 
A.  B.  Beesey,  W.  Grant  (or  Crant),  Wm.  Chidester,  L. 
S.  Downing,  W.  C.  Dutton,  J.  W.  Ensign,  E.  Goodrich,  L. 
M.  Gearing,  Geo.  M.  Green,  A.  E.  Kelly,  R.  Lamphere, 
n.  B.  Meech,  C.  Melvin,  G.  L.  Masher,  Col.  L.  Putnam, 
Geo.  Richey,  L.  D.  Skelton,  Col.  J.  Townsend,  L.  Wal¬ 
dron,  C.  B.  Miles,  J.  Ward  Emerson.  At  609  Broadway — A. 
M.  Bond,  Wm.  Ballard,  M.  T.  Ferrier,  J.  Travis,  D.  An- 
thon.  All  of  the  addresses  here  given,  save  two,  are  writ¬ 
ten  upon  precisely  the  same  paper  and  in  the  same  hand. 
Isn’t  it  a  pretty  set  of  aliases?  J.  W.  Ensign,  at  74 
Bleecker  street,  says;  “Remember  I  do  not  dare  to 
call  for  any  letter,  and  if  you  write  me  by  mail  I  will 
never  get  your  letter.”  What  a  green  person  must  it 
be  who  will  trust  money  to  a  man  who  does  “  not  dare” 
to  call  for  a  letter  ?  From  88  Broadway,  circulars  are  sent 
by  Reid  Delafield  &  Co.,  who  entreat  their  correspond¬ 
ents  to  send  by  express,  -‘never  by  mail,  positively 
never,”  to  which  we  add — nor  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  there  are  fools  enough  in  the 
country  to  make  profitable  such  a  transparent  swindle  as 
this  pretended  counterfeit-money  business.  It  is  a  con¬ 
solation  to  know  that  those  who  send  for  “the  queer” 
never  get  any  ;  they  lose  their  money  and  are  ashamed 

to  “  squeak.” _ Since  the  above  was  written  we  notice 

that  some  of  these  dealers  have  been  arrested,  and  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  promises  to  do  all  that  the  present 
laws  will  allow  him  to  do  in  suppressing  this  vile 
swindle. 

4*ood  Advice.  —  “S.  W.”  writes:  “I  see 
1  Walks  and  Talks  ’  is  in  doubt  whether  mangel-wurzel s 
are  or  are  not  more  profitable  than  corn.  I  would  say,  al¬ 
ways  raise  both." — We  think  this  hits  the  nail  right  on  the 
head.  The  two  fed  together  are  more  profitable  than 
either  alone — and  our  friend  W.  and  T.  would  be  the  last 
man  to  say  otherwise. 

Tlie  Fs-acticnl  MagfaziHe. — This  is  an 
elegant  monthly  of  eighty  large  quarto  pages,  devoted  to 
“  Industrial  News,  Inventions,  and  Improvements.”  It 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  first  number  gives 
promise  of  a  serial  of  great  value  and  excellence.  It  is 
published  simultaneously  in  England  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Price,  $1  each 
number,  or  $10  a  year. 

Tools  for  ISoys. — “  J.  A.  B.,”  Peoria,  Ill., 
asks  if  it  will  help  a  boy  to  be  a  farmer  to  learn  how  to 
use  carpenters’  tools.- -Decidedly ;  every  farmer  should 
know  how  to  use  carpenters’  tools,  and  he  will  be  apt  to 


plow  a  better  furrow,  and  check  out  his  cornfield  more 
equally,  if  he  can  saw  a  straight  cut  through  a  board,  or 
plane  a  straight  edge  on  it.  Besides,  every  farmer  ought 
to  know  how  to  make  his  gates,  or  build  his  sheds  and 
stables  or  pig-pens,  in  such  a  shape  that  he  will  not  be  ! 
ashamed  of  them.  In  this  way  he  saves  money  ;  which 
is  money  twice  earned. 

4$ Slip,  f%»r  SSsaMcj.". —  “J.  S.,”  Warren  Co., 
Ohio,  has  five  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  which  are  worth  \ 
only  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  Ho  asks  if  it  would  pay  better 
to  feed  them  to  milch  cows,  making  butter  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,  than  to  sell  them. — If  they  are  ground 
into  meal,  and  four  to  six  quarts  a  day  are  fed  to  good 
average  cows,  the  extra  yield  of  butter  ought  to  pay  for 
the  oats,  and  the  better  quality  of  the  manure  made  and 
the  gain  in  the  calves  will  yield  a  fair  profit  besides. 

SccsaitcSaes. — “  G.  P.,”  Buffalo,  wants  a  remedy 
for  the  scratches. — Scratches  or  grease  may  very  often  be 
cured  by  washing  the  legs  with  warm  water  and  soap, 
and,  after  drying  thoroughly  with  a  soft  cloth,  applying 
glycerine  or  lard  perfectly  free  from  salt.  If  this  does 
not  avail,  a  pound  of  “concentrated  lye”  or  carbonate 
of  potash  may  be  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  water  and 
put  Into  a  bottle.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  solution 
should  bo  put  into  a  pailful  of  cold  water,  and  the  horse’s 
heels  bathed  with  it  night  and  morning.  The  legs  should 
be  dried  immediately  after  the  bathing,  but  considerable 
moisture  will  exude  from  the  skin  afterwards.  The 
stable  must  be  kept  clean,  and  no  snow  or  ice  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  legs. 

Scos&trs  in  Sheep. — “R.  G.”  wants  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  “  dysentery  ”  in  sheep.  He  probably  means  diar¬ 
rhea,  which  is  a  far  more  common  aud  less  dangerous 
disease  than  dysentery.  For  ordinary  cases  of  diarrhea 
in  sheep,  change  the  food  and  give  the  sheep  all  they  will 
eat  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Glauber’s-salt  (sulphate 
of  soda)  and  common  salt.  This  may  apparently  increase 
the  difficulty  at  first,  but  will  usually  effect  a  cure.  Where  , 
there  are  only  one  or  two  sheep  affected,  and  it  is  probably 
caused  by  weakness,  give  a  pint  of  fresh  milk  made  into 
a  porridge  with  a  table-spoonful  of  wheat  flour,  once  a 
day.  If  this  does  not  effect  a  cure,  give  two  ounces  of  . 
Glauber  or  Epsom  salts  and  20  drops  of  laudanum,  and  in 
five  hours  give  ten  more  drops  of  laudanum.  If  the  sheep 
is  very  weak,  give  half  a  pint  of  warm  ale  with  a  little 
ginger  or  gentian. 

Weight  of  :i  Barrel  of  PoUasli,- 

“  Reader”  is  informed  that  a  barrel  of  potash  weighs 
about  500  pounds. 

Spring  Wheat.— “  G.  H.  W.,”  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  wants  information  as  to  the  cultivation  and  yield 
of  spring  wheat. — Spring  wheat  is  a  good  crop  in  the 
more  Northern  States  and  Canada ;  it  is  sown  as  early  ns 
possible  in  spring  on  fall-plowed  land,  and  succeeds  peas 
or  roots,  or  on  new  rich  land  is  made  to  follow  fall  wheat, 
but  the  latter  only  in  exceptional  cases.  A  good  yield  is 
25  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop  is  not  suitable  for  Ten¬ 
nessee,  nor  for  south  of  the  center  of  Lake  Brie. 

Feeding  Breeding-  Sows.— T.  R.  Lo-  ; 

gan,  of  Texas,  asks :  “  Is  there  any  feed  that  can  be  given 
without  stint  to  a  young  sow  that  she  may  grow  to  her 
fullest  capacity,  and  not  get  too  fat  ?  ” — We  know  of  none. 
You  must  use  more  than  one  kind  of  food,  and  feed  with 
judgment,  sometimes  making  the  food  richer  and  some¬ 
times  more  bulky,  in  proportion  to  nutriment.  Our  own 
plan,  which  we  have  not  space  to  give  in  detail,  is  to 
feed  young  sows  intended  for  breeding  all  the  rich  food 
they  can  cat  and  digest  until  they  are  four  or  five  months 
old,  and  sometimes  until  they  are  seven  or  eight  months 
old — depending  on  the  season  and  on  the  disposition  to 
fatten.  When  they  appear  to  be  getting  too  fat  (not  as 
compared  with  common  pigs,  but  as  compared  with  others 
of  the  same  breed),  we  give  all  the  food  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  but  make  it  less  nutritious.  Turnips,  cabbage, 
mangels,  green  clover,  and  bran  are  good  to  weaken  the 
food,  and  corn-meal,  oatmeal,  or  barley  meal  good  to  en¬ 
rich  it.  Plenty  of  exercise,  food,  and  water  is  our  motto. 

ILong-Icecping-  Apples. — In  November 
last,  Mr.  Otis  Chickering  left  with  ns  an  npple  which  was 
then  in  the  third  year  of  its  age.  This  apple  is  a  local 
variety  at  Enfield,  Mass.,  of  medium  size,  and  sweet. 
They  were  always  known  as  keeping  until  apples  came 
again,  and  late  in  the  spring  of  1S71  a  barrel  being  found 
in  excellent  order,  their  keeping  qualities  were  still 
further  tested,  and  though  harvested  in  1870,  they  were  in 
good  order  after  the  harvest  of  1872. 

Seepage  119 and  Third  Cover-page. 
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Kyamizimg;  Timber. — “  L.  I.  B.,”  Wej^- 
mouth,  Mass.,  asks,  What  is  kyauizing  and  how  is  it 
done  ?— Kyauizing  is  a  process  invented  many  years  ago 
by  a  person  named  Kyan.  It  consists  in  saturating  the 
timber  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride 
of  mercury),  or  chloride  of  zinc,  under  strong  pressure. 
There  are  more  than  twenty  other  similar  processes  which 
have  the  same  object,  but  itiey  require  powerful  machin¬ 
ery  and  are  not  suitable  for  general  application.  One  of 
the  simplest  and  most  easily  applied  processes  of  preserv¬ 
ing  timber  (especially  adapted  to  fence-posts)  is  to  set  the 
seasoned  pieces  on  end,  surround  the  upper  end  with  a 
band  of  rubber  or  plastic  clay  projecting  beyond  the 
edges  upwards  so  as  to  hold  liquid,  and  fill  it  with  the 
preceding-solution,  which  gradually  penetrates  the  pores, 
and  by  destroying  the  vegetable  albumen  removes  tho 
tendency  to  early  decay. 


Cost  ©f'lFeetSIirag-  Bfioa*ses. — Dr.  Voelcker, 
an  eminent  English  authority,  is  of  opinion  that  a  horse 
requires  for  its  sustenance  the  produce  of  eight  times  as 
much  land  as  is  necessary  to  sustain  one  man.  If  this  is 
correct,  then  the  sustenance  of  the  eight-  millions  of 
horses  and  mules  we  possess  would  be  equal  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  over  GO  millions  of  men.  To  feed  our  horses  costs 
JO  per  sent  more  than  to  feed  our  present  population. 

T©  tlae  l®iscicoESt,i!ni”as»4s.  —  An  expe¬ 
rienced  traveler  says :  There  is  no  fish  more  richly  de¬ 
serving  an  introduction  among  us  than  the  Russian  Ster¬ 
let,  for,  being  a  mud-fish,  it  will  thrive  where  the  trout  will 
not.  Another  great  consideration,  It  has  no  bones.  Its 
flavor  is  considered  almost  if  not  quite  equal' to  our 
celebrated  Whitefish  of  the  Western  lakes,  but  it  is  not 
usually  so  large.  It  abounds  in  the  Volga,  and  we  do  not 
know  but  in  other  rivers  of  Russia.  We  believe  it  is 
also  found  in  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas. 

TSae  WSsitetfisSa  ©f  tlie  Western! 
liaises  amfll  tine  Otsego  SEiad. — “  A.”  asks :  “  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  these  delicious  fish  have 
yet  been  introduced  into  the  large  ponds  and  small  lakes 
of  the  Eastern  States  ?  If  not,  why  not?” — You  do  not 
give  State.  If  in  New  York  State,  you  can  probably  get 
Whitefish  of  Seth  Green,  the  State  Fish-Culturist,  who 
lias  secured  a  largo  number  of  eggs. 

IB  re  e  all  sag-  lai-samil-Sm. —  “  J.  C.  M.” 
writes;  “  I  have  a  Berkshire  sow  and  hoar  near  the  same 
age.  They  are  half  brother  and  sister,  being  sired  by  the 
sire  of  both  dams  and  both  from  first  litters.  Are  they 
too  near  to  breed  together?  If  the  sire  (B)  is  a  very 
choice  animal,  and  if  the  two  original  sows  (A  and  Z) 
were  of  entirely  distinct  blood,  it  may  do  to  risk  breeding 
the  offspring  of  B  A  and  B  Z  together.  They  are  not 
identical  blood,  as  brother  and  sister  would  be.  Their 
offspring  would  have  75  per  cent  of  B  blood  and  12!4  of 
A  and  12)4  of  Z  blood.  As  we  have  before  said,  if  B  is 
a  very  superior  and  healthy  animal,  you  may  get  very 
choice  pigs  that  would  be  very  valuable  to  cross  with 
common  sows,  or  for  establishing  a  new  strain  of  “B” 
stock ;  bat  as  a  rule  there  are  more;  chances  of  failure 
than  of  success,  especially  with  pigs.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
in-and-in  breeding  as  much  as  possible. 

— “  S.  J.  B.,”  Nelson.  We 
know  of  no  cow-milker  that  has  come  into  practical  use. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  parties  yon  inquire  about.  We 
also  know  that  we  would  have  answered  by  mail  had 
yon  named  your  State,  or  had  the  post-mark  been  legible. 

English  !5.©©ts. — Some  of  the  large  seed- 
houses  in  England  offer  prizes  for  tho  hes’t  roots  raised 
from  their  seed,  and  in  this  way  get  up  private  root- 
shows.  Messrs.  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale  have  sent  the 
lot  which  took  the  prize  at  their  last  show  to  Messrs.  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  who  exhibit  them  at  their  store  on 
Park  place  and  Murray  street.  The  mangels,  various 
Swedish  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  etc.,  are  something 
wonderful  in  size,  and  show  what  can  be  done  in  root- 
culture  in  a  climate  particularly  favorable  to  it. 

Cannas, — “  W.  M.,”  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Specie s  of  Canna,  of  which  there  are  several  in  cultivation, 
will  come  true  from  seed.  Tho  majorit3r  of  the  finest 
ones  arc  garden  varieties  produced  by  hybridizing,  etc., 
and  these  can  not  be  expected  to  reproduce  themselves 
exactly,  but  arc  multiplied  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Keeping  Sews  to©  Eat.— “I  have  al¬ 
ways,”  writes  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  “been  afraid  to 
keep  breeding  animals  too  fat.  I  once  lost  two  valuable 
Ayrshire  cows  from  milk-fever,  caused  as  I  supposed  by 
keeping  them  in  too  high  condition.  Since  then  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  this  error.  I  have  just  been  reading 
‘Harris  on  the  Pig,’  and  am  almost  convinced  that  I  have 
been  keeping  my  breeding  sows  too  thin.  I  have  some 


Berkshire  sows  now  from  nine  months  to  a  year  old  that 
I  intended  to  breed  from.  They  weigh  about  75  lbs  each. 
From  what  is  said  in  ‘  Harris  on  tire  Pig  ’  I  suppose  I 
have  made  a  mistake  in  keeping  them  so  thin.  Would 
yon,  or  would  you  not, advise  mo  to  breed  from  them  ?  ” 
— You  have  certainly  kept  your  pigs  too  thin.  If  they  arc 
healthy  and  thrifty,  they  may  nevertheless  produce  good 
pigs,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  the  most  valuable 
stock  for  breeding  purposes.  A  well-bred  pig  should 
have  had  all  it  can  eat  and  digest  xvhile  young  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Harris  makes  this  matter  very  clear,  though 
he  perhaps  carries  the  practice  of  high-feeding  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  In  his  own  practice,  however,  he  has  been  quite 
successful  as  a  breeder.  As  we  understand  him,  be  does 
not  recommend  high-feeding  after  the  pigs  have  attained 
their  growth.  He  feeds  his  pigs  all  they  will  eat  until 
they  are  five  or  six  months  old,  and  then  gives  less  con¬ 
centrated  food. 

Managing  a  St©ck«l*,aa‘i»B.. — “  S.  K.  S.,” 
New  York,  asks  the  following  questions :  1st.  Can  he  by 
feeding  all  the  crops  he  raises  on  a  farm  to  pigs  and  sheep 
keep  the  land  in  good  order?  2d.  What  crops  would 
be  best  for  the  land  and  for  the  stock  ?  3d.  What  kinds 
of  sheep  and  hogs  would  be  the  best  to  keep  ? — Replies : 
1st.  Yes.  2d.  The  crops  should  be  clover,  corn,  roots, 
with  rye,  oats,  or  barley  for  crops  with  which  to  seed 
down  to  clover  again.  Yariations  may  be  made  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  the  main  crops  would  be  these.  3d.  Berk¬ 
shire  or  Essex  pigs  or  their  grades,  with  grade  Cotswold 
sheep  or  South-Downs,  would  be  suitable. 

disi*e  for  Caarget. —  M.  R.  Smith,  Fort 
Hamilton,  sends  the  following  experience  with  an  Alder¬ 
ney  cow,  whose  milk  was  bloody  after  calving  and  the 
udder  inflamed.  The  cow  was  bled,  and  a  pint  of  castor- 
oil  given  to  her.  Her  udder  was  rubbed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  with  an  ointment  of  elder  leaves  and  twigs  boiled  in 
lard.  In  a  week  the  cow  came  to  her  milk,  and  was  never 
afterwards  troubled  with  this  complaint.  . 

Fo<S<lei.*  — “  L.  C.,”  Lexington,  Ky., 

desires  to  know  how  many  acres  of  fodder  corn  would  bo 
needed  to  supply  20  cows  from  15th  July  to  15th  October. — 
The  general  allowance  is  one  square  rod  per  cow  per  day. 
But  this  depends,  of  course,  on  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Twelve  acres  of  rich  coru  land  would  doubtless  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  twelve  seeds 
to  tho  foot,  and  the  soil  kept  well  cultivated.  If  the  soil 
is  poorer  or  tho  best  care  not  taken,  double  that  quantity 
might  be  insnflicient. 

JBIaelte  ISerlksSsiire  IPlgs. — “J.  C.  M.” 

asks  if  a  pig  entirely  black  can  be  a  pure  Berkshire. — 
It  would  require  good  evidence  to  establish  his  purity. 
The  probabilities  are  that  he  has  a  dash  of  Essex  blood  in 
his  veins. 

Cesaieni  £©a*  s-aln-TTiles,, — “  A  Subscrib¬ 
er  ”  asks  how  cement  lor  makingpipes  and  tiles  is  mixed. 
—One  bushel  ofRosendale  cement  should  be  evenly  mixed 
with  three  bushels  of  sharp  clean  sand  and  four  bushels 
of  washed  gravel,  not  very  coarse  but  not  fine.  Y^hen  all 
is  carefully  mixed,  sufficient  water  should  be  added  to 
make  a  soft  mortar,  and  the  cement  rapidly  worked  until 
well  mingled,  and  then  immediately  used.  It  sets  very 
quickly. 

Tan-Barlt  for  If3a.mu.re. — “E.  H.  C.,” 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  spent  tan-bark  is  worth  hauling 
eight  miles  to  use  as  manure  ? — Hardly,  if  there  is  other 
work  for  the  horses  or  man.  If  not,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  haul  it  during  the  winter,  and  burn  it  slowly  as 
soon  as  dry  enough  in  spring,  and  spread  the  ashes  on 
grass  land  or  potatoes. 

Quick  Churning. — “E.  K.  G.,”  Hollistou, 
Mass.,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  a  difficulty  in  making 
butter  come,  says  he  has  always  succeeded  in  churning 
in  ten  minutes  by  taking  care  to  have  the  cream  of  a 
temperature  of  60  to  64  degrees.  There  should  he  no 
guess  about  it,  but  the  thermometer  should  be  used  to 
see  that  the  cream  is  exactly  right. 

White  Mustard  again. — “C.  E.  C.” 
We  have  told  all  wo  know  of  white  mnstard.  It  is  a 
comparatively  new  crop  in  this  conntry,  and  we  shall 
have  to  experiment  with  it  much  longer  than  we  have, 
before  we  cau  answer  all  your  questions.  We  will  an¬ 
swer  such  as  we  can.  1st.  White  mustard  fed  green  to 
cows  does  net  impart  any  disagreeable  taste  to  the  milk, 
cream,  or  butter.  2d.  We  did  not  pasture  cows  on  it. 
We  mowed  it  and  used  it  as  a  soiling  crop.  3d.  Shell 
marl  would  be  a  good  manure  for  it.  4th.  We  think  tho 
growth  of  mustard  will  enrich  the  soil,  if  the  crop  is  fed 
off  on  the  land,  more  than  oats  or  rye.  5th.  We  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan,  if  you  have  a  field  of  loamy  land 


that  you  are  going  to  sow  to  wheat  next  fall,  to  sow  it 
this  spring  to  mustard,  because  if  the  mustard  fails  you 
can  still  summer-fallow  the  field,  and  if  you  have  a  good 
crop  you  can  use  what  you  want  of  it  for  pasture  or  for 
soiling,  and  plow  under  the  rest  as  a  green  manure  for 
wheat. 

Sugnr-lBeetsfbr  IPSgs. — “  S.  W.”  writes  : 

“  I  see  it  stated  that  boiled  sugar-beets  will  fatten  pigs 
faster  than  raw  corn.  Would  not  mixing  in  meal  with 
the  hot  boiled  beets  improve  both  ?  ” — Certainly  it  would. 
It  is  poor  economy  to  keep  pigs  on  beets  alone. 

IPasturing  Wheat  in  Winter. — ' 11  J. 

J.  S.,”  New  Amsterdam,  Ind.,  asks  if  it  is  any  benefit  or 
injury  to  pasture  wheat  during  the  fall  or  winter  with 
sheep  or  calves. — Where  the  wheat  crop,  in  very  warm 
wet  weather  after  sowing,  becomes  very  luxuriant,  it  is 
sometimes  pastured  down  by  sheep  or  calves.  This  re¬ 
tards  its  growth  and  causes  it  to  tiller  freely  on  lands  sub¬ 
ject  to  “  heaving.”  Sheep  and  calves  are  also  sometimes 
turned  on  to  the  wheat  in  winter  for  the  purpose  of  tread¬ 
ing  the  roots  into  the  soil  again  and  compacting  the 
earth  around  them.  We  rarely  see  a  crop  of  wheat  so 
luxuriant  as  to  need  feeding  off  in  the  winter. 

Valise  ©f  Bffolsiciss  Cattle. — “  C.  G.  H.,” 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  asks  for  information  about  Holstein 
cattle.— We  presume  he  means  Dutch  cattle,  which  are 
large,  bony  animals,  of  a  black  and  white  color  generally  ; 
they  are  large  milkers,  more  suitable  for  the  milk  or 
cheese  dairy  than  for  butter,  and  require  abundant  feed 
and  pasture.  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  not  a  desirable  location 
for  these  cattle. 

Where  t©  IL©csite. —  A  farmer  in  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  have  been  on  the  present  farm 
twenty-nine  years.  Came  here  when  sixteen  years  old. 
It  was  a  worn-out  farm.  Father  bought  it  for  $1S  per 
acre.  He  has  renewed  the  buildings  and  otherwise  im¬ 
proved  tlio  place  until  it  would  now,  in  this  depressed  mar¬ 
ket,  bring  $80  or  $90  per  acre.  I  have  been  farming  on 
shares  aud  renting  the  past  18  years.  Have  paid  since  1862 
a  yearly  rent  of  $550.  The  farm  contains  136  acres,  16 
acres  in  woods ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre, 
has  been  plowed  and  is  in  good  order.  Produce  on  clover 
sod  60  to  80  bushels  corn  per  acre.  With  manure  I  have 
raised  100  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  by  strict  industry 
and  economy  made  and  saved  some  money.  I  could  pay 
I  about  half  what  the  place  would  bring.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  go  South  or  West  and  pay  all  and  have  a  farm 
clear  ?  We  have  good  health,  with  family  of  five  children. 
An  answer  would  much  oblige  a  constant  and  interested 
reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist.” — We  can  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  advise  on  such  an  important  matter.  You 
know  the  farm  ;  know  what  it  has  produced,  and  what 
money  can  he  made  from  it.  If  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
paying  for  the  farm,  we  should  think  it  was  better  to  stay 
where  you  are  than  to  go  to  a  new  place.  Many  iarcners 
that  go  West  and  South  return  discouraged.  As  a  people 
we  are  so  much  inclined  to  move,  that  those  who  stay  in 
one  place  and  “  fight  it  out  on  that  line  ”  are,  all  things 
considered,  tho  more  prosperous  and  useful. 

IPlowing’  0J BB.sIesr  Clovci". — “  S.  W.,”  of 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes;  “Forty  years  ago  a  farmer 
came  to  this  county  from  Pennsylvania.  He  plowed 
under  great  crops  of  clover  when  in  bloom  for  wheat.  He 
told  ns  that  was  the  only  way  they  raised  wheat  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  ahead  of  them.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded.  But  now  he  is  dead,  and  the  practice  of  plowing 
under  clover  has  been  abandoned.  And  the  result  is 
that  the  land  has  worked  down  hard  and  the  wheat  freezes 
out.” — This  is  all  very  well.  And  we  highly  approve  of 
plowing  under  clover  unless  you  do  something  better— as 
you  can.  In  this  same  neighborhood,  and  within  a  few 
miles,  lies  John  Johnston’s  celebrated  farm.  He  does 
not  plow  under  clover,  and  yet  his  farm  is  as  rich  and  pa’O- 
ductive  as  over. 

The  Eahor  C|«esti©«o — J.  A.  Grundy, 
Union  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  communication  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  he  gives  his  view  of  the  proper  solution, 
viz.:  “  That  farmers  should  act  in  harmony  in  raising 
the  prices  of  produce  by  reducing  the  quantity.  Thus,  by 
raising  only  half  tho  quantity  of  grain,  save  half  the  la¬ 
bor  and  sell  the  product  at  over  four  times  the  usual 
price.  Then  raise  the  price  of  wages  until  tho  farm  la¬ 
borer  is  put  on  an  equality  with  the  mechanic,  and  in¬ 
duced  to  stick  to  the  farm.”  [The  chief  trouble  in  achiev¬ 
ing  this  result  would  be  found  in  the  utter  impossibility 
of  getting  farmers  to  hold  to  such  a  combination.  As 
‘soon  as  it  was  felt  certain  that  the  price  was  going  to  be 
raised  fourfold,  every  man  would  sow  and  plant  as  much 
as  he  possibly  could  and  thus  defeat  the  scheme.  This  is 
human  nature, and  no  combination  will  change  that.  -Ed.  ] 
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Seetls  i'roaaa  tlie  AgTriesiltattral  iSJ5e= 
partuaeiit. — “  J.  II.  -F.,"  Colony,  Mo.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  sei*3b  out  seeds,  good,  had,  and  indifferent,  osten¬ 
sibly  for  trial.  Write  to  the  Commissioner.  We  pay 
those  people  at  Washington  to  serve  us,  and  you  have  as 
much'  right  as  any  one  to  make  known  your  wants. 

TTBaixt  33&rsa  IPIasa.— “  J.  H.  B.,”  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  asks  for  more  information  about  the  plan  of  barn 
in  the  December  Agriculturist,  which  he  thinks  worth 
ten  years’  subscription  to  the  paper.  The  roof  of  the 
root-house  should  be  arched  with  stone  and  covered  with 
cement  and  two  feet  of  earth.  The  basement  wall  should 
b'e  eight  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick.  The  hight  of  the 
barn  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the  floor.  For  a  barn 
of  50  feet  square,  the  model  from  which  the  plan  was 
taken,  the  posts  should  be  20  feet.  The  plan  is  drawn  to 
scale,  the  whole  being  50  feet  square. 

— “  O.  C.  S.,”  Milton,  Ky.  You  prob¬ 
ably  refer  to  the  White  Grub,  the  larva  of  the  May-bug,  as 
injuring  your  corn.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  help 
you,  save  employing  children  to  follow  the  plow  and  pick 
up  all  they  see,  and  kill  all  the  May-bugs  you  can. 

WIilli-Coolers.— “  D.  T.  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  asks  why  milk-coolers  25  inches  high  and  13  inches 
in  diameter,  -which  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  those  8 
inches  in  diameter  and  holding  2!4  times  as  much,  are  not 
as  good  as  the  smaller  ones  for  dairy  use.— The  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  having  the  deep  narrow  coolers  is  that  the 
milk  is  cooled  rapidly ;  this  advantage  -would  be  propor¬ 
tionately  sacrificed  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
coolers,  and  the  saving  in  cost  would  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  utility. 

Mixing;  Clay  wstla  Sait.dy  ©oils. — 
“W.  F.  K.,”  Mayport,  Fla.,  wishes  to  improve  his  light  j 
sandy  soil  by  adding  clay  which  he  can  procure  at  an 
easy  distance ;  how  shall  he  do  it? — The  cheapest  way 
would  be  to  dig  the  clay  when  it  is  in  such  a  condition  of 
moisture  that  it  will  crumble  easily.  Then  haul  it  on  to 
the  sandy  soil  and  spread  at  once.  A  few  plowings  will 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  sand.  A  wagon-load  of  about 
a  cubic  yard  per  square  rod  would  add  a  little  over  an 
inch  in  depth,  which  would  be  little  enough  for  once. 

BMttcrwRffa&inft-.— “  Domestic  ”  asks  for 
the  best  work  on  butter-making;.  Probably  Flint’s  Milch 
Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  contains  as  good  a  chapter  on 
this  subject  as  any  book  devoted  to  dairying. 

How  Msicla  «lo  Hoa-ses  Sleep  ? — “  R. 

H.  C.,”  Omro,  Wis.,  asks  how  much  do  horses  sleep 
in  24  hours  ?  He  thinks  not  more  than  one  or  two  hours 
at  most.— Horses  probably  require  as  much  sleep  as  any 
other  animal,  and  would  sleep  more  than  they  do  and  bo 
better  for  it,  if  their  stables  were  made  comfortable  and 
clean  and  kept  free  from  flies.  He  suggests  also  that  a 
horse  when  his  work  is  over  he  permitted  to  refresh  him¬ 
self  with  a.  good  roll,  which  would  he  very  well  if  a  clean 
piece  of  grass  were  handy  for  the  purpose. 

Elk. — “  J.  D.,”  Kossuth  Co.,  Iowa,  would  like 
to  furnish  ns  or  any  of  our  friends  with  some  tame  elk 
two  years  old,  for  a  valuable  consideration.  How  this  is 
business,  and  business  being  business,  should  be  trams 
acted  through  the  proper  columns  devoted  to  advertise¬ 
ments.  Most  likely  a  proper  advertisement  would  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  persons  who  desire  such  animals, 

A  ax  aly  sis  ©1*  VegctaT.xaes.~A  gardener 
in  Ct.  asks  where  he  can  find  the  analyses  of  garden  vege¬ 
tables  generally,  and  says,  “We  wish  it  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  manure.”— There  is  a  partial  table  in  Wat¬ 
son’s  Home  Garden,  but  it  will  be  about  as  much  use  in 
“applying  manure”  as  the  multiplication-table.  Ma¬ 
nure,  manure,  and  more  manure,  is  what  you  want  in 
market-gardening. 

JPxauag-jES  «  ApploTrecs. — “  P.  C.  ” 
Charleston,  Mo.  Wo  can  not  tell  the  name  of  the  fungus 
from  your  description.  Wc  would  try  the  effect  of  a 
heavy  dressing  of  lime. 

Ci"naxl»ex*x-Ees  natal  CDsxIoaxs.— “  W.  L.  R.” 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  information  you  ask  in  one  or 
Beveral  articles.  If  you  know  nothing  about  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  either  of  these  you  should  get  our  Onion  pamphlet, 
and  White’s  Cranberry  Culture.  See  Book-list.  If  you  have 
not  a  peat  swamp  that  can  be  flowed  at  will,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  undertake  cranberries. 

Msftjnrnre  for  ©we  Acre.— “  H.  N.,”  New 
York,  suggests  the  following  manure  for  one  acre  of 
sandy  loam,  to  bo  planted  ..  carrots  and  parsnips, 


which  was  well  manured  iu  1871,  and  gave  a  good  corn 
crop,  and  in  1872  a  good  oat  crop  without  manure— 
namely,  10  loads  of  cow  manure,  1  barrel  bone-meal,  1 
barrel  superphosphate,  1  barrel  gypsum,  6  barrels  of 
wood  ashes,  1  bushel  each  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
20  bushels  of  potash.— We  would  recommend  that  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  the  potash  he  dispensed  with,  and 
dependence  to  he  placed  on  the  rest  of  the  manure.  If  the 
season  should  happen  to  ho  dry,  the  potash  would  cer¬ 
tainly  burn  the  crop,  and  at  any  rate  it  would  be  in 
excess  of  its  needs. 

Cost  ©S’  Keeping;  Cows. — “  J.  H.  G.,” 
Eaton  Co.,  Mich.,  asks  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  7  cows 
with  hay  at  $10  a  ton  and  oats  and  corn  ground  at  one 
cent  per  pound,  and  if  milk  could  he  produced  at  614 
cents  per  quart. —If  the  hay  is  cut,  moistened,  and  mixed 
with  8  pounds  of  the  meal  per  day,  eighteen  pounds 
will  be  sufficient.  The  feed  would  then  cost  17  cents 
per  day  for  a  cow.  All  the  milk  produced  above  3 
quarts  a  day  would  be  profit,  and  a  fair  cow  should  give 
more  than  double  that  quantity  when  thus  fed. 

B5©i-sxxsa«lsx  twa-nss.— “  J.  C.  R.,”  Texas. 
Bermuda  grass  propagates  very  freely  by  the  root,  and 
rarely  or  never  bears  seed.  You  must  send  for  sods  to 
some  locality  where  it  grows,  ami  if  you  only  get  a  bit 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  multiplying  it.  Wo  have 
seen  it  growing  in  Bexar  Co. 

Al»©aat  Cox-aa=M®laErteir@. — F.  S.  Sanderson, 
Petersham,  Mass.,  says  a  word  or  two  about  corn-plant¬ 
ers,  as  follows  :  Corn-planters  should  be  made  to  plant 
two  rows  ;  if  larger,  they  are  cumbrous.  An  improved  two- 
row  planter  will  drop  fifteen  acres  per  day.  The  planter 
should  go  on  runners,  which  should  make  the  furrow  for 
the  seed.  The  seed-boxes  should  he  over  the  runners, 
with  a  tube  to  convey  the  seed  to  the  ground.  A  pair  of 
wheels  following,  cover  the  seed.  The  driver  should  ride, 
and  operate  the  dropping  apparatus  by  hand. — These 
suggestions  are  valuable  to  those  interested. 

]Pex*c*§ies’fl>ji  M©x*(ses  Isa  S’eaxsasyl- 
vasiia. — “  Subscriber,”  Allentown,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  good 
word  for  the  Percheron  horse.  After  throe  years’  trial  he 
has  found  them  well  adapted  to  the  rough,  hilly  roads  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  for  heavy  work  both  on  the 
road  and  farm. 

Cattle  fox”  West©a*ax  IPeEs-sisylvRsaia. 
— “E.  C.  J.,”  Clinton,  Pa.,  asks  which  is  the  best  breed  of 
cattle  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  Durham  or  Devon. — 
Devon,  by  all  means ;  Durham  cattle  would  be  very 
much  out  of  place  on  hilly  ground  or  on  thin  pastures, 
while  the  Devons  are  at  home  in  such  a  country. 

Ea.ii-t,?.x»W©rB!as  Ieb.  Spots.  —  “  R.  M.,” 
Ga.  Lime-water  will  destroy  worms  without  injury  to 
most  plants.  The  lime-water  must  be  perfectly  clear. 

Sawdsast  iaa  tlae  C«S8r«less. — “  E.  M.  C.” 
“Well-rotted  sawdust”  will  be  useful  for  vegetables  in 
a  sandy  loam,  provided  it  is  well-rotted,  which  is  very 
rarely  the. case.  Sawdust  imdecayecl  will  be  worse  than 
useless  on  such  soils. 

Caliked  !£©©£„—■ -The  present  season  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  frequent  injuries  to  the  foot  from  calking. 
If  this  is  not  properly  treated,  the  hoof  often  becomes 
badly  diseased  in  consequence.  The  wound  should  ho 
well  washed  with  warm' water,  a  plug  of  lint  saturated 
with  “  Friar’s  Balsam  ”  (Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin) 
placed  over  it,  and  bound  with  a  strip  of  cloth.  If  the 
wound  suppurates,  the  plug  of  linj,  and  balsam  should 
be  kept  in  it  until  the  suppuration  is  stopped.  This  is 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  G,  P.,  Buffalo. 

Ai5©Mt  PoSasia. — ■“  A  Subscriber,”  Port  By¬ 
ron,  wants  some  information  about  potash.— Potash  iB  a 
staple  article  of  trade,  and  is  salable  in  all  the  large  cities. 
It  is  refined,  and  made  into  pcarlash  and  saleratus.  The 
wood-ashes  require  to  he  leached ;  the  lyo  is  boiled  down 
until  the  salts  are  deposited  ;  they  are  then  dipped  into 
another  kettle  and  melted  ;  when  the  cake  is  cool,  it  is 
broken  up  and  packed  into  barrels  for  market.  The 
Agriculturist  of  September,  1872,  contained  an  account 
of  the  manufacture,  with  engravings,  showing  tho  meth¬ 
ods  commonly  in  use. 

West  !®©iiif. — And.  F.  Frantz,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  informs  an  “Inquirer”  that  appointments  to  the 
Academy  at  West  Point  are  made  from  each  Congres¬ 
sional  district  and  by  the  representatives,  of  whom  in¬ 
quiries  may  be  made. 

See  page  ISO  and  Third  Cover-page. 


Coi’si-StiaUxs. — “  E.  C.  J.,”  Clinton,  Pa.,  asks 
if  the  stalks  of  corn-fodder  ore  equal  in  value  to  the 
blades. — We  believe  they  are. 

S®i*©x5.d.  IFlesBa. — G.  H.  Allen  desires  to  treat 
an  old  wound  from  a  shoe-calk  which  is  now  filled  with 
a  growth  of  proud  flesh  which  cracks  and  bleeds. — We 
would  apply  nn  ointment  of  perfectly  pure  lard,  finely 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  to  tho 
proud  flesh  or  fungus  growth  until  a  healthy  sore  appears, 
when  it  may  be  healed  by  a  covering  of  lint  steeped  in 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin.  The  foot  should  bo 
bandaged,  and  a  leather  cap  be  worn  over  the  foot  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wound  from  blows  until  it  is  healed. 

Sragas-  from.  Meloxas. — M.  W.  Wads¬ 
worth,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  published  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “  Indigenous  Sugars,”  in  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  the  cultivation  of  melons  (both  water  and  musk) 
as  a  source  of  syrup  and  sugar.  Iu  California  the  melons 
are  much  sweeter  than  with  ub,  and  they  have  not  a  host 
of  insects  to  contend  with.  However  the  project  may 
result  in  the  Pacific  and  Southern  States,  wc  doubt  if  it 
will  be  found  practicable  at  the  East  and  North. 

Aoxsxsg'  Colts. — “W.  O.  D.,f> 
Elliota,  asks,  Will  it  hurt  two-year-old  mule  colts  to  do 
light  work,  as  harrowing  in  the  spring,  or  to  be  ridden, 
by  a  man  weighing  150  pounds  ?— The  light  work  will  not 
hurt  them,  hut  150  pounds  is  too  great  a  weight  for  a 
two-year-old  to  carry. 


Catalogues  Received. 


The  following  list  comprises  the  Catalogues  of  Nursery¬ 
men,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  which  have  been  received 
during  the  present  year : 

Nurserymen.— B.  P.  Hanan.  Clark  City  Nursery,  Clark 

City,  Mo _ Joseph  W.  Vestal,  Cambridge  City,  Indiana. 

_ Bronson,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.Y _ J.E. Pierce, 

Climax,  Mich.,  Small  Fruits  and  Evergreens _ Sweet  & 

Morey,  Dansville,  N.  Y. . .  Win.  Morton  &  Son,  Deering, 

Me.,  Evergreens _ Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen, 

Scotland,  Trade  List  of  Nursery  Stock. ..  Wann,  Ka- 
froth  &  Hoover,  Vpganville  and  West  Earl,  Pa.,  Agents 

lor  DiDgee,  Conard  &  Co.,  General  Nursery  Stock _ 

Harvey  Curtis,  Owego,  N.  Y _ Robert  Douglass  &  Sons, 

Waukegan,  Ill.,  Forest  trees _ Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co., 

Painesville,  Ohio.  Chestnut  Trees _ A.  Bryant,  Jr., 

Princeton,  Ill.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Price-List  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock _ George  S.  Haskell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Field,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Seedsmen. — Alfred  Bridgeman  &  Son,  876  Broadway, N.Y. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .James  Fleming,  N.Y. 

_ Miller  &  Sievers,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal.,  Californian 

and  Australian  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. . .  .Henry  Keller, 

Darmstadt,  Germany,  Tree  and  Grass  Seeds _ Hugh  & 

Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Field  Seeds _ A.  Bryant,  Jr., 

Princeton,  Ill.,  Fruit,  Evergreen,  and  Forest  Seeds _ 

Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Nursery  and 

Grass  Seeds _ J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York.. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Ohio _ W.  R.  Elliott,  Pitts¬ 

burgh,  Pa. .  ..Peter Henderson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  Seeds. . . 
Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Catalogue  and  Farmer’s 

Almanac _ O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio _ James 

Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y _  Briggs  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

. .  .B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.Y.,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

_ Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Garden  Seeds. 

...  II.  Young,  York,  Pa.,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds _ 

Reeves  &  Simonson,  N.  Y.,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Florists. — Akgatiere,  Lyons,  France,  Zonal  Pelargoni¬ 
ums..  .  J.  B.  Gnillot,  Lyons,  France,  Roses. .  .DcLiabaud, 
Lyons,  France,  New  Roses. . . .Damaizin,  Lyons,  France, 
Roses. . .  .  Levet,  Lyons,  Roses. . .  .Duclier,  Lyons,  Roses. 

_ Joseph  Schwartz,  Lyons,  France,  Roses _ Peter 

Henderson,  N.  Y.  C.,  Greenhouse  Plants.  .Miller  &  Hayes, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Roses.  .Reeves  &  Simonson,  New  York 

City _ A.  P.  Jones,  Fond  chi  Lac,  Wis.,  Greenhouse  and 

Bedding  Plants  ...Bellevue  Nursery,  II.  E.  Cliitty,  Supt., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Miscellaneous  Catalogues.— E.  S.  Lee  &  Co.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  Waters’s  Improved  Tree  Primer _ E.  W.  Clark, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Rustic  Work. 


American  Fish  -  Culturists'  Association. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  the  office  of  G.  Shepard  Page,  No.  10  Warren 
street,  February  11th,  at  11  o’clock  a.m.  The  occasion 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  fish-breeders  and 
fish  commissioners  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Several  very  interesting  papers  were  presented,  which, 
with  the  discussions  accompanying  them,  occupied  the 
whole  day.  The  president,  in  his  annual  address,  re¬ 
counted  the  marked  events  of  the  year  in  this  new 
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industry.  Congress  had  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000,  which  had  been  expended  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.  Shad  had  been  planted  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  near  St.  Paul ;  in  the  Alle¬ 
ghany,  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  White  River,  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  ;  and  in  the  Platte,  at  Denver  ;  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  had  been  made  that  shad  would  flourish  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  in  the  appearance  of  large  numbers 
of  the  fish  in  the  Wachita,  near  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
and  at  Neosho  Falls,  in  Kansas.  About  1,500,000  salmon- 
spawn  had  been  taken  in  the  Penobscot,  near  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  150,000  had  been  imported  from  Germany, 
and  about  7,000  of  the  Sacramento  Salmon  spawn,  a 
distinct  species,  were  now  hatching  at  Dr.  Slack’s  for 
the  Susquehanna  River.  About  750,000  spawn  of  the 
Whitefish  had  been  taken  in  Michigan,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  were  destined  for  the  waters  of  California. 
An  application  has  been  made  for  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000  from  Congress,  which  will  enable  Prof.  Baird  to 
carry  out  the  enterprises  begun. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  very  satisfactory  progress  in 
fish-culture,  both  with  the  State  Commissioners  and  the 
private  breeders.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  William  Clift ;  Secretary,  A.  S.  Collins  ;  Trea¬ 
surer,  B.  F.  Bowles.  Executive  Committee,  Seth  Green. 
E.  A.  Brackett,  M.  C.  Edmonds.  The  Association  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  February,  1874. 


The  Death  of  Luther  Tucker. 

On  January  26th,  Luther  Tucker  died  at  his  residence 
in  Albany,  at  the  age  of  71,  being  at  the  time  of  bis  death 
the  oldest  agricultural  editor  in  the  country.  Brought  up 
as  a  printer,  Mr.  Tucker,  after  a  varied  experience  in  his 
early  life,  settled  at  Rochester,  where  in  1826  he  started 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  paper  issued  west  of  Al¬ 
bany.  In  1831  he  established  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
which  was  published  under  various  changes  of  proprie¬ 
tors,  but  always  with  Mr.  Tucker  at  its  head.  The  Culti¬ 
vator  was  established  at  Albany  in  1834,  by  Judge  Buel, 
and  upon  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1836,  Mr.  Tucker 
was  induced  to  unite  in  consolidating  the  two  papers, 
and  the  result  was  “  The  Cultivator,  a  consolidation  of 
Buel’s  Cultivator  and  the  Genesee  Farmer.”  In  1853 
Mr.  Tucker  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  as  a  weekly,  and  for  some  years  continued 
the  Cultivator  as  a  monthly  made  up  of  matter  selected 
from  the  weekly.  The  monthly  was  at  length  discontin¬ 
ued,  hut  Mr.  Tucker  continued  in  the  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  the  Country  Gentleman  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  the  first  publisher  of  the  Horticulturist, . 
of  which  A.  J.  Downing  was  editor,  and  continued  it  until 
the  death  of  that  gentleman.  The  editorial  care  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Luther  H. 
Tucker,  who  lias  long  been  managing  editor.  One  of  our 
associates,  who  was  for  a  time  engaged  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
thus  writes  of  him: 

“  I  never  knew  a  man  more  regular,  systematic,  and  or¬ 
derly.  He  was  always  at  his  desk  and  always  at  work. 
Rarely  in  a  hurry,  never  angry,  not  easily  provoked,  he 
was  at  his  office,  as  at  his  home,  the  truthful,  upright, 
high-minded,  courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

“  He  owes  his  success'  to  his  good  judgment,  and  great 
industry.  He  never  forgot  that  he  had  been  poor,  and 
his  sympathies  led  him  to  aid  and  encourage  all  young 
men  who  were  struggling  upwards  under  similar  discour¬ 
agements.  He  seems  always  to  have  cared  less  to  have 
his  own  name  before  the  public,  than  to  give  prominence 
to  the  names  and  works  of  others.  He  was  ever  of  a 
modest,  retiring  disposition.  He  pushed  others  forward, 
but  kept  in  the  background  himself.  He  wrote  little,  but 
what  he  did  write  was  to  the  point.  His  great  aim  in 
life  was  to  publish  a  good  agricultural  journal,  and  make 
it  useful  to  the  community.  It  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  has  prepared  more  manuscript  for  the  press, 
than  any  other  agricultural  editor  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  was  of  late  years  his  daily,  almost  hourly 
work.  Manuscript  which  many  an  editor  would  have 
thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  he  put  into  shape 
and  gave  tothepublic.  In  looking  over  the  back  volumes 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Cultivator,  Horticulturist,  and 
Country  Gentleman,  we  are  impressed  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  amount  of  work  he  has  been  able  to  do  during  his 
long  and  useful  life,  and  to  do  it  so  well.  The  secret  oi 
it  all  is  that  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  and  never  idle.” 


The  American  Eruit-Drier. 

Samples  of  various  dried  fruits  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence  were  recently  exhibited  at  this  office. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  berries,  and  corn, 
■which  were  examined;  seemed  to  have  lost  little 


except  the  water  which  formerly  gave  them 
plumpness,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  proper  flavor  was  retained  than  in  any 
fruit  we  had  previously  seen.  On  examining 
the  method  by  which  such  products  were  ob¬ 
tained,  we  found  it  of  such  simplicity,  cheapness, 
and  certainty,  that  its  importance  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper,  both  fruit-growers  and  consumers, 
warranted  its  being  brought  prominently  to  their 
notice  in  these  columns.  The  apparatus,  “The 
American  Fruit-Drier,”  is  here  illustrated. 

Its  essential  parts  consist  of — 1st,  a  box  or  tube 
( T ),  one  end  of  which  is  supported  by  brick-work 
{E) ;  the  other  end  rests  on  adjustable  supports, 
bjr  which  the  box  ( T )  can  be  elevated  to  any  de¬ 
sired  angle;  2d,  slat-bottomed  trays  {ABC 
D)  for  receiving  the  fruit.  These  trays  when 
placed  in  the  box  ( T )  rest  on  cleats,  in  which 
notches  are  cut,  on  which  the  lower  edges  of  the 
trays  rest.  Inside  the  brick-work  {E),  the  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  placed.  This  may  be  a  wood 
or  coal  stove,  or  a  steam  coil,  or  other  suitable 
heater.  When  in  operation,  the  heater  being 
ready,  a  tray  (A)  filled  with  fruit  is  introduced  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  box  immediately  over  the 
heater,  and  the  box  is  closed  by  shutting  the 
hinged  covers  [F.)  The  hot  air  now  passes  up 
through  the  fruit,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of 
its  moisture,  and  finds  egress  at  an  opening  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  box.  This  opening  may  be 


two  flues  are  made  by  the  continuous  line  of 
trays.  The  hot  dry  air  passes  along  the  lower 
flue,  and  up  through  the  fruit,  ready  to  absorb 
and  carry  away  its  moisture;  the  hot  moist  air, 
emerging  from  a  tray,  passes  along  abort  the 
fruit  through  the  upper  flue  to  the  exit.  The 
apparatus  is  patented,  but  the  company  owning 
the  patent  make  terms  so  favorable,  that  most 
farmers  or  others  having  an  orchard  or  fruit- 
yard,  will  find  it  profitable  to  use  it  in  saving 
their  surplus  fruit. 


Disgusted  with  Farming. 


A  Northern  gentleman  who  bought  a  cotton 
plantation  in  Mississippi,  writes  a  private  lei  ter 
to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts.  He 
says :  “  I  read  the  Agriculturist  with  much 
pleasure.  You  advise  farmers  to  ‘  stick  to  the 
farm,’  and  I  have  concluded  to  stick,  though  I 
am  pretty  thoroughly  disgusted  with  farming 
and  planting  generally.  ‘My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,’  by  Warner,  is  about  my  experience. 
You  have  probably  read  that  article  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times  headed  ‘  Agriculture  a  Fraud.’ 
He  says:  ‘The  fact  is,  agriculture  would  demor¬ 
alize  a  saint.  I  was  almost  a  saint  when  I  went 
into  it.  [We  doubt  whether  this  is  true  of  our 
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protected  from  dust  by  a  screen  of  netting. 
By  the  time  another  tray  of  fruit  is  prepared, 
the  first  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  pushed  forward 
one  notch  by  introducing  the  second  tray  at  the 
lower  end.  In  this  way  successive  trays  are  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  preceding  trays  pushed  forward 
until  the  first  one  reaches  the  upper  end.  By  the 
time  this  is  done,  in  fair  drying  weather,  the  fruit 
is  ready  to  be  taken  out  and  packed  for  market. 
The  smallest  sized  apparatus,  as  usually  made, 
will  keep  two  persons  employed  paring  fruit 
ready  for  the  Drier.  This  is  rapid  work,  and  its 
rapidity,  and  also  the  excellence  of  the  dried 
fruit  when  turned  out,  is  due  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  trays  in  the  box. 

In  driers  heretofore  made,  the  trays  have  been 
arranged  one  above  t lie  other,  so  that  the  hot 
air  from,  lower  trays  passed  through  those  above. 
This  in  its  passage  became  steam,  gave  the 
fruit  a  cooked  taste,  carried  away  much  of  the 
aroma,  and  had  little  drying  power  after  passing 
through  several  trays.  In  the  American  Drier, 


correspondent,.]  I’m  a  demon  now.  I’m  at 
war  with  everything.  I  fight  myself  out  of  bed 
at  four  o’clock  when  all  my  better  nature  tells 
me  to  lie  until  seven.  I  fight  myself  into  the 
garden  to  work  like  a  brute,  when  reason  and 
instinct  tell  me  to  stay  in  the  house  and  enjoy 
myself  like  a  man.  I  fight  the  pigs,  the  chick¬ 
ens,  the  moles,  the  birds,  the  hugs,  the  worms — 
everything  in  which  there  is  the  breath  of  life. 
I  fight  the  docks,  Die  burdocks,  the  mulleins,  the 
thistles,  the  grasses,  the  weeds,  the  roots — the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  I  fight  the  heat,  the 
frost,  the  rain,  the  hail — in  short,  I  fight  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  get  whipped  in  every  battle.’  This,” 
continues  our  correspondent,  “is  what  I  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  six  years,  and  now  I  have 
a  fancy  to  take  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  with  a 
Cotswold  ram,  and  shall  probably  add  another 
defeat  to  the  list.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get 
a  good  one?”  See  our  advertising  columns. 
Farming  at  the  South  has  its  drawbacks  as  well 
as  farming  at  the  North.  Better  as  a  rule  stay 
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Analyses  of  Twelve  Samples  of  Guanos  for  New  York  Slate  Agrcultural  Society— l  to  XI  inclusive,  Peruvian  Guanos  (.?)— XII  Superphosphate. 


Moisture  <a  100  deg.  C.,  direct  determination  _ 

•Organic  Matter  and  Ammoniacal  Salts . . . 

••Phosphates . 

•••Alkaline  Salts,  etc.,  soluble  in  warm  water _ 

Sand  and  Silica,  etc . 

Undetermined . 


•Containing  Nitrogen . 

Equivalent  to  Ammonia . 

••Containing  Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid _  _ 

Equivalent  to  Bone  Phosphate  .  . 

•••Containing  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid . 

Equivalent  to  Bone  Phosphate . 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid..: . . 

Ash  (in  genuine  Peruvian  Guano— 30  to  33  per  cent).. 
Adulterations  (Nos.  vlii  and  ix  inferior) . 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

12.546 

10.220 

12.049 

12.357 

13.715 

14.734 

9.271 

14.312 

12.714 

11.402 

18.209 

20.172 

23.6S5 

19.4-JO 

22.498 

23,156 

46.134 

44.726 

31.334 

42  772 

43.030 

23.411 

43.214 

36.111 

10.(183 

9.496 

13.454 

13  261 

18.648 

20.806 

14.9,8 

13.579 

13.963 

42  358 

22.248 

15.685 

5.770 

5 . 650 

0.000 

5.350 

12.930 

12.050 

7.350 

11.700 

11.250 

5.100 

11.090 

39.037 

46.764 

35.091 

35.501 

2  929 

1.973 

29  792 

19.827 

17.639 

37.184 

1.506 

7.979 

8  430 

10.308 

10.369 

5.024 

5.711 

7.225 

6.780 

1.404 

10.485 

3.508 

1.862 

100  000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100. 000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

73.830 

5.021 

3.732 

4.813 

5.020 

10.972 

10.051 

6.673 

9.035 

9  035 

4.716 

10.039 

2.871 

6  097 

4  532 

5.845 

6.096 

13.324 

12.201 

8.103 

10.972 

10.972 

5.751 

12.191 

3. 486 

5.031 

1.350 

6.103 

6.076 

8.542 

9.530 

6.801 

6.220 

6.396 

5.661 

10.191 

7.185 

2  920 

1  698 

2.366 

2.175 

7.308 

6.381 

2.977 

5.648 

5  552 

2.191 

6.122 

6.335 

6.374 

3.707 

5. 021 

4.748 

15.954 

13.9:14 

6.499 

12  330 

12.120 

4.789 

13.364 

13.830 

7.931 

6.048 

8.463 

8.251 

15  .S.)0 

15.914 

9.838 

11.868 

11.948 

7.853 

16.313 

13.520 

03.754 

70  340 

65.453 

64.487 

40.151 

40.450 

59.345 

42.886 

44.256 

05.127 

38.412 

43.717 

Sand. 

Brick-dust 

Brick-dust 

Brick-dust 

Sand. 

Brick  dust 

ivliere  you  are,  'whether  it  is  at  the  East,  North, 
South,  or  West,  than  to  move  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  place  where  crops  will  grow  without  la¬ 
bor,  or  animals  thrive  without  attention.  If 
you  move  at  all,  let  it  be  to  some  place  where 
you  think  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  and 
better  pay  for  doing  it. 


A  Movable  Wire  Fence. 


A  year  ago  this  month,  we  gave  an  illustration 
of  a  fence  of  wood  and  wire — called  a  Prairie 
Fence — invented  by  Thomas  H.  Speakman,  of 
Philadelphia.  Since  then  highly  favorable  re¬ 
ports  have  been  made  upon  it  by  committees  of 
the  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  in 
which  county  is  the  farm  of  the  inventor,  and 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia,  where 
lie  resides.  Inquiry  having  been  made  for  a 
movable  fence,  Mr.  Speakman  turned  his  atten- 


bolts,  and  may  be  readily  carried  from  place  to 
place  by  laying  the  panels  on  a  couple  of  six¬ 
teen  feet  boards,  on  a  cart  or  Avagon.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  to  cost  about  the  same  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  fence  before  alluded  to,  and  fully  one  third 
less  than  the  wooden  fences  in  ordinary  use. 
To  answer  inquiries  in  advance,  Ave  will  say  that 
the  fence  is  patented  by  the  inventor. 


Guano— As  Sold  in  New  York. 


To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Neiv  York  State 

Agricultural  Society: 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a 
Chemical  Committee  under  the  resolution  of 
the  Executive  Committee  passed  May  4th,  1872, 
and  instructed  to  obtain  samples  of  guanos  sold 
at  retail  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  have 
them  analyzed  by  Mr.  William  M.  Habirshaw 
(analyst  to  the  chemical  trade  of  that  city),  Avho 


Co.,  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government  in 
New  York  City,  a  bag  of  Guanape  Guano,  num¬ 
bered  11,  and  of  the  Manhattan  Manufacturing 
and  Fertilizing  Company,  a  bag  of  their  nitro- 
genized  superphosphate,  sold  under  the  name 
of  Phosphatic  Blood  Guano,  numbered  12  in 
this  report. 

That  the  several  bags  so  purchased  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cocks  as  speedily 
and  directly  as  possible,  and  there  carefully 
sampled  by  your  committee,  the  samples  put 
into  sealed  glass  jars  and  numbered  I  to  XII  (1 
to  12),  as  above,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Habirshaw 
for  analysis. 

That  on  the  21st  day  of  October  they  recehred 
the  report  and  analyses  of  the  said  12  samples 
from  Mr.  Habirshaw,  as  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table,  dated  New  York  Citjq  October 
10th,  1872. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  largely  the 
several  samples  vary  in  value,  we  append  the 


tion  to  that,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  fence  consists  of  four  separate 
parts — 1.  The  end  or  straining  posts;  2d.  The 
triangular  horses  Avhich  fill  the  places  of  inter¬ 
mediate  posts;  3d.  The  panels,  sixteen  feet 
long,  made  of  wire  and  Avood  as  shown;  and 
4th.  Common  half-inch  screw-bolts,  by  AVhich 
all  the  other  parts  are  secured  together. 

The  manner  of  putting  it  up,  is  first  to  anchor 
one  of  the  straining  posts  to  the  ground  at  the 
starting  point,  by  fastening  it  with  wire  or  a 
chain  to  a  stake  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  as 
represented  at  the  right  of  the  cut.  The  first 
panel  is  then  bolted  to  this  post  and  the  forward 
end  of  it  connected  to  the  second  panel  by  two 
bolts,  Avhich  pass  also  through  the  horse;  the 
nuts  being  only  screwed  up  their  own  thickness. 
The  panels  are  then  set  up  one  after  another  in 
the  same  way — being  draAvn  as  t  ight  as  they  can 
be  by  hand,  and  temporarily  propped  at  inter¬ 
vals,  to  retain  the  tension  thus  gained.  When 
the  farther  end  is  reached,  connection  is  made 
to  the  other  end  post,  which  is  anchored  to  the 
ground  the  same  as  the  first.  The  wires  are 
then  tightened  at  pleasure  by  screwing  up  as 
many  of  the  nuts  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  fence  is  effective  and  can  not  blrnv  over. 
Any  number  of  strands  of  wire  may  be  used,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  stock  to  be  stopped.  It 
is  readily  taken  apart  by  undoing  the  screAV- 


had  offered  his  services  to  the  Society  for  this 
investigation,  respectfully  report : 

That  they  caused  to  be  purchased  of  each  of 
the  dealers  and  firms  named  below,  one  bag  of 
guano  at  the  dates  and  prices  below  stated,  and 
numbered  the  same  as  below,  the  same  num¬ 
bers  being  referred  to  in  the  analyses  given  in 
this  report : 

Aug.  6,  1872.— 1.  Robert  C.  Reeves,  185  and  187  Water 
st..,  1  bag  guano,  170  lbs.,  $0.37. 

Aug.  9,  1872.— 2.  E.  II.  Reeves  <fc  Co.,  184  and  195  Water 
st.,  185  lbs.  guano,  $0.94. 

Aug.  0,  1872. — 3.  Decatur  &  Coxe,  197  Water  st..,  179  lbs. 
guano,  33£c.,  $0.72. 

Aug.  9,  1S72. — 4.  Geo.  Ricardo,  195  Waterst.,  1  bag  guano, 
178  lbs.,  at35£c.,  $0.07. 

Aug.  0,  1872.— 5.  Vanderbilt  Brothers,  23 Fulton  st.,  1  bag 
Peruvian  guano,  102  lbs.,  at  3l£c.,  $0.07. 

Aug.  0,  1872.— 0.  John  Moore,  193  Front  st.,  1  bag  guano, 
161  lbs.,  $0.04. 

Aug.  0,  1872. — 7.  E.  A.  Reeves,  58  and  00  Cortlandt  st,., 
1  bag  No.  1  Peruvian  guano,  197  lbs.,  at  4c..  $7.8S. 
July  23,  1S72. — S.  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water 
st.,  1  bag  guano,  170  lbs.,  at  4c.,  $0.80. 

July  26,  1872. — 9.  Cliapman  &  Van  Wyck,  170  Front  st., 
1  bag  No.  1  Peruvian  guano,  108  lbs.,  at  $75  per  ton, 
$6.30. 

Aug.  9,  1872. — 10.  George  E.  White,  100  Front  st.,  1  bag 
No.  1  Peruvian  Chincha,  180  lbs.,  at  4c.,  $7.20. 

That  these  purchases  Averc  all  made  by  Mr. 
Cocks,  of  your  committee,  and  shipped  to  his 
farm  at  Old  Westbury,  L.  I.,  by  railroad. 

That  for  purposes  of  comparison  your  com¬ 
mittee  obtained  of  Messrs.  Hobson,  Hurtado  & 


following  results  of  a  computation  in  which  it 
was  assumed  that  the  value  of  nitrogen  is  17 
cents  in  gold  per  lb.,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  10 
cents  in  gold  per  lb.,  and  that  no  other  constitu¬ 
ents  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  values 
Avere  thus  computed  for  each  of  the  samples, 
I  to  XI,  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  and  are  (in  gold) 
as  follows: 

No.  of  sample.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

Value . $32.97  $24.78  $33.28  $33.56  $69.00  $65.99 

No.  of  sample.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  X.  XI. 

Value . $42.35  $54.44  $54.60  $31.74  $66.75 

We  desire  to  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
results  as  regards  manurial  values  are  given 
merely  for  the  sake  of  enabling  persons  who 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  compare 
the  results  above  given ;  and  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  by  your  committee  to  assert  that  the  as¬ 
sumed  standard  of  values  or  method  of  compu¬ 
tation  is  correct — still  less  that  the  figures  given 
represent  the  true  or  even  the  approximate  value 
to  the  farmer  of  the  several  samples. 

Your  committee  further  report  that  their  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  $75.30  for  purchase  of  sam¬ 
ples,  and  that  their  account  for  the  same 
lias  been  paid  by  the  treasurer ;  also,  $8  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  of  Mr.  Gould,  not  yet  paid. 

John  Stanton  Gould,  >  Committee_ 
Isaac  II.  Cocks,  j 

The  above  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Harrison, 
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the  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  we  give  it  place  as  an  official  docu¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table 
are  different  from  those  published  in  other  pa¬ 
pers,  which  is  due  to  our  having  corrected  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 
This  document  would  have  carried  much  more 
weight  with  it  had  the  Committee  aimed  at  get- 
tine:  a  correct  “standard  of  values  and  method 
of  computation,”  as  without  this  the  whole 
report  is  “much  ado  about  nothing.” 
Although  it  will  offend  several  very  ex¬ 
cellent.  people,  we  are  glad  that  the  Society  has 
presented  these  analyses.  There  are  several 
houses  mentioned  as  having  sold  poor  guano 
who  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  knowingly  do 
an  unfair  thing.  It  will  benefit  these  dealers, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  make  them  careful  hereafter 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  article  they  sell.  The 
Manhattan  Fertilizing  Company  think,  and 
justly,  that  the  analysis  of  their  product  should 
not  have  been  published  by  the  side  of  analyses 
of  Peruvian  guanos,  but  in  contrast  with 
other  superphosphates.  It  must  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  more  than  ever  need 
that  dealers  and  purchasers  should  have 
an  analysis  of  their  guano,  as  that  brought 
from  Peru  is  much  more  variable  than  formerly 
— some  of  the  “genuine”  being  nearly  worth¬ 
less.  There  should  be  a  law  in  every  State 
regulating  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  as  there  are 
few  things  so  susceptible  of  adulterations  which 
the  well-intentioned  retailer  and  the  farmer  are 
unable  to  detect.  Sausages  and  guano  are  al¬ 
ways  purchased  “  upon  honor.” 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  37. 


A  part  of  my  last  day  in  London  was  passed 
with  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  the  chemist  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  in  the  improvement  of  the 
agriculture  of  England.  Although  he  is  not, 
and  I  think  never  has  been,  a  farmer,  the  most 
practical  of  our  practical  farmers  could  not  fail 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  services  that  his 
chemical  knowledge  and  his  strong  common- 
sense  have  enabled  him  to  render.  His  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Journal  of  his  Society,  especially 
those  on  the  use  of  clover  as  a  preparatory  crop 
for  wheat,  and  on  the  treatment  of  farm-yard 
manure — are  well  known  in  America,  and  they 
have  had  much  influence  in  modifying  the 
writings  of  our  agricultural  teachers.  They 
have  done  more  than  any  other  articles  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  to  reconcile  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  science  with  the  methods  of  practice— 
or  rather  they  have  shown  that,  in  two  impor¬ 
tant  particulars,  the  practice  was  right  and 
sound,  and  the  opposing  recommendations  of 
the  chemists  were  founded  on  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  scientific  facts.  He  showed  in  the 
case  of  clover  that  not  only  might  an  immense 
crop  be  taken  from  the  soil  without  exhausting 
it,  but  that  in  its  growth  (it  being  a  vigorous 
feeder)  it  searched  out  from  the  hidden  recesses 
of  the  soil,  and  took  from  compounds  which 
were  really  out  of  the  range  of  the  feeding  pow¬ 
ers  of  other  plants,  an  abundant  supply  of  nutri¬ 
ment,  which  it  converted  from  practically  inert 
matter  to  organized  vegetable  matter.  Of  this, 
a  very  large  proportion  is  stored  up  in  the  roots, 
so  that  although  we  may  remove  all  the  stem 
and  leaf  of  a  whole  season’s  growth — and  with 
it  a  iarge  amount  of  matter  which  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  soil — yet,  the  roots,  which  remain 
to  decay,  yield  a  great  increase  to  the  soil’s 
stock  of  available  mineral  planMbod,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  carbonaceous  matter(taken  from 
the  atmosphere)  which,  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  roots,  performs  the  various  mechanical  and 
chemical  offices  of  manure.  Ilis  was  not  the 
first  nor  has  it  been  by  any  means  the  only 
statement  of  this  general  fact,  but  he  stated  it 
more  clearly  and  more  convincingly  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  farm-yard  manure,  his  investigations 
have  taken  a  somewhat  more  original  character, 
and  his  explanations  have  been  of  more  practi¬ 
cal  value.  We  had  been  taught  that  from  the 
time  when  the  manure  was  first  voided  by  the 
animal  it  was  subject  to  constant  loss  from  the 
evaporation  of  ammonia — its  most  valuable  in¬ 
gredient — and  that  consequently  it  was  the  only 
safe  plan  to  compost  it  with  muck  or  some  other 
absorbent  material.  Dr.  Voelcker  proved,  by  a 
series  of  analyses  of  manure  at  different  stages 
of  decomposition,  and  after  various  sorts  of 
treatment,  that  there  is  no  formation,  of  volatile 
ammonia  except  when  the  mass  is  sufficiently 
large  for  the  accumulation  of  enough  heat  to 
favor  an  active  decomposition,  and  that  even 
then  there  is  no  evaporation  of  ammonia,  for  the 
reason  that  the  organic  acids  which  are  simul¬ 
taneously  formed — are  always  sufficient  to  take 
it  up  and  form  non-volatile  compounds.  At  the 
same  time,  although  these  compounds  are  not 
subject  to  evaporation,  they  are  highly  soluble, 
and  the  juices  flowing  from  the  dung-heap,  and 
the  rain-water  passing  through  it,  remove  it 
most  easily.  Consequently,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  manure  should  be  kept  under 
cover — if  it  is  kept  in  store  at  all.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  deduction  from  these  investigations  is, 
that  the  much-reiterated  recommendation  of 
agricultural  writers  that  on  no  account  should 
manure  be  taken  to  the  field  (unless  to  be  com¬ 
posted)  until  it  could  be  almost  immediately 
plowed  under  the  soil,  was  not  well  founded. 
The  best  practice  of  all,  is  one  which  many  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  have  always  fol¬ 
lowed — and  against  which  the  agricultural 
press  has  leveled  its  biggest  guns — the  practice, 
namely,  of  hauling  manure  afield  as  soon  as  a 
few  loads  have  accumulated,  spreading  it  at 
once  over  the  ground,  and  plowing  it  under 
early  or  late  or  not  at  all,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances;  the  best  effects  following  its  application 
to  the  surface  of  grass-land,  or  its  harrowing 
into  the  very  topmost  film  of  plo-wed  land. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  can  ammonia  escape, 
because  no  volatile  ammonia  is  formed,  while 
the  soluble  parts — and  all  becomes  soluble  in 
time — are  distributed  through  the  soil  by  the 
water. of  rains  the  more  evenly,  the  nearer  to 
the  surface  they  lie.  When  they  are  once  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  soil  they  are  held  in  an  available 
form  until  required  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Of 
course,  this  is  too  short  a  statement  of  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  an  elaborate  investigation  to  give  a 
very  fair  idea  of  it.  My  object  is  only  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  very  important  service  it  has  rendered 
to  agriculture. 

I  found  Dr.  Voelcker  a  cordial,  energetic, 
hearty,  middle-aged  German,  speaking  English 
well,  and  with  just  sufficient  slowness,  and  “  ac¬ 
cent,”  to  emphasize  his  expressions.  His  offices 
are  filled  with  books,  cases  of  specimens  of  phos- 
phatic. rocks,  guano,  linseed  cake,  rape-cake,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  cake,  superphosphates,  mails,  and  all 
manner  of  things  with  which  it  is  his  province 
as  an  agricultural  chemist  to  deal,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional-looking  bottles  and  retorts  which  al¬ 
ways  accumulate  about  such  an  establishment. 
Our  talk  took  the  direction  of  practical  matters, 


and  it  may  bo  interesting  to  sketch  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  what  I  heard.  (I  mere]}' 
condense  his  own  statements  as  I  recall  them.) 

The  question  of  using  sewage  in  English 
agriculture  is  by  no  means  settled ;  thus  far  the 
experiments  are  more  often  failures  than  suc¬ 
cesses  ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  farm  at  Leam¬ 
ington  and  the  Corporation’s  Farm  at  Croyden 
are  profitable,  the  others  (there  are  mail}')  are 
usually  failures.  The  difficulties  are  of  two  sorts : 

First,  the  drainage  must  be  complete  and 
thorough  (either  naturally  or  artificially)— indeed 
this  would  be  the  case  if  only  the  purest  water 
■were  used,  for  all  arable  soils  contain  organic 
matter  which  is  constantly  undergoing  decom¬ 
position,  and  healthy  decomposition  requires 
the  action  of  air;  if  the  land  is  not  drained,  the 
water  fills  it,  prevents  the  entrance  of  air,  and 
causes  the  decomposition  either  to  assume  an 
unhealthy  form  or  to  be  arrested  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage.  In  either  case,  the  resulting 
compounds  are  of  an  offensive  character  and  are 
poisonous  to  the  cultivated  plants.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  suppose  we  have  a  cylinder,  say 
2  feet  high,  filled  with  ordinary  surface-soil,  and 
with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  drainage;  every 
day  we  pour  upon  this  enough  clear  water  to 
saturate  it.  Tiic  surplus  water  will  escape 
through  the  outlet,  air  will  enter  the  soil  to  fill 
the  spaces  the  water  has  vacated,  a  healthy  de¬ 
composition  of  the  organic  matter  will  take 
place,  and  a  plant  growing  on  the  soil  will 
thrive.  If,  now,  the  hole  be  stopped,  so  that  no 
water  can  escape,  and  if  enough  be  added  from 
day  to  day  to  keep  the  soil  saturated,  no  air  can 
enter,  the  plant  will  die,  fungi  or  other  low 
forms  of  vegetation  will  appear,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  of  moderately  warm  weather,  if 
the  soil  be  turned  out,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
become  a  stinking,  putrid  mass,  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  any  of  the  cultivated  plants.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
■Whether  for  sewage  farming  or  in  ordinary 
irrigation,  unless  the  land  is  well  drained,  more 
harm  than  good  will  be  done  by  t  he  use  of  large 
quantities  of  water  during  growing  weather. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
water  of  rains  or  of  springs,  we  may  sat  isfy  our¬ 
selves  that  the  good  or  the  ill  effect  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
natural  or  artificial  drainage  allows  the  water  to 
subside  and  fresh  air  to  enter  to  take  its  place. 
If  the  saturation  is  complete,  we  have  swamp 
rushes,  skunk  cabbage,  and  mosses.  If  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  ve  have  sweet  and  nutri¬ 
tious  herbage.  If  the  land  is  half-drained  and 
half-drowned,  we  may  sow  good  seed,  but  in 
time  coarse  and  innutritious  plants  will  usurp 
the  ground  and  the  profit  of  our  farming  will 
suffer.  (It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Doctor  stated 
the  fundamental  theory  of  drainage  more  briefly 
and  more  clearly  than  some  of  its  special  pro¬ 
fessors  have  succeeded  in  doing.)  In  sewage 
farming,  the  quantity  of  water  used  is  so  large, 
and  the  impurities  it  contains  are  so  considera¬ 
ble,  that  the  necessity  for  ready  filtration  and 
for  the  free  ingress  of  air  is  so  great  that  it  can 
succeed  only  on  a  light  soil,  and  only  with 
plants  which  will  bear  such  conditions. 

Second :  It  is  an  important  condition  of 
success  that  a  ready  market  be  found  for  green 
grass,  which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  sewage  farm- 
i n o';  You  grow  enormous  crops — sometimes 
100  tons  per  acre  in  a  season,  and  you  can  not 
make  it  into  hay  by  any  process  now  discovered 
(if  you  could,  it  would  make  18  tons  of  well- 
dried  hay  per  acre) — and  you  must  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  then  and  there.  This  you  can  do  only  by 
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making  contracts  with  small  cow-keepers,  stable¬ 
men,  and  such  people,  who  are  usually  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  have  coming  daily  to  the  farm,  and 
whose  money  needs  sharp-looking  after — or 
else  you  must  keep  such  a  stock  of  your  own 
during  the  growing  season  as  will  make  your 
business  very  cumbersome.  Plants  grown  with 
sewage  are  not  so  nutritious  as  natural  grasses, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  arc  not,  to  a  certain  extent, 
less  healthful  food.  Probably, 
too,  the  milk  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  is  less  desirable.  Sewage 
contains  nothing  which  might 
not  be  converted  in  the  soil 
into  good  plant-food,  but  it  is 
used  in  such  large  quantities  that 
there  is  not  time  for  its  com¬ 
plete  conversion,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  organic 
impurities  in  the  sap  of  sewage 
grasses  which  do  not  exist  in 
plants  grown  under  more  natural 
conditions.  Still,  the  fact  exists 
that  the  better  examples  of  sew¬ 
age  farming  prove  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  reconverting  the  wastes 
of  the  population  into  available 
food,  and  if  the  same  amount  of 
sewage  could  be  used  over  larger  areas,  there 
would  be  nothing  objectionable  in  its  effect  on 
plants  fertilized  by  it. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  sewage  irrigation  could 
be  equally  well  produced  by  irrigation  with 
river  water,  and  where  water  is  at  command  it 
may  be  made  a  good  medium  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm-yard  manure  over  land  of  the  pro¬ 
per  conformation. 

The  Peruvian  guano  now  exported  from  the 
guano  islands  is  of  very  irregular  quality.  Dif¬ 
ferent  cargoes  and  even  different  parts  of  the 
same  cargo  vary  very  much  in  composition, 
and  still  more  in  their  texture. 

Frequently  the  whole  body 
is  almost  pasty,  from  excess  of 
moisture,  and  frequently  the  am¬ 
monia  is  crystallized  out  of  the 
mass,  forming  what  seem  to  be 
bits  of  stone,  and  these  (which 
are  much  the  richest  portion)  are 
thrown  out  by  the  fanner  as  of 
no  value.  Indeed,  as  they  exist, 
they  are  positively  injurious, 
being  so  strong  as  to  destroy 
vegetation,  concentrating  at  a 
single  point  an  amount  of  am¬ 
monia  which  should  be  spread 
over  a  square  yard  or  more. 

All  these  guanos  should  be 
dried,  ground,  and  treated  with 
20  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
to  fix  the  ammonia.  They  will 
then  become  of  more  uniform 
quality,  and  can  safely  be  bought  by  analysis. 

The  phosphatic  minerals  are  used  very  largely 
as  the  basis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  taking 
the  place  of  bones.  They  require  rather  expen¬ 
sive  grinding,  and  the  addition  of  more  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  in  proportion  to  their  content  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  than  bones  do;  but  the  manure 
produced  by  them  is  valuable,  the  only  precau¬ 
tion  necessary  being  to  learn  the  quality  of  each 
lot  by  chemical  analysis.  The  Southern  States 
are  a  great  market  for  superphosphate  made  in 
Engiand  from  Carolina  phosphates,  which  are 
imported  into  England  in  large  quantities  as  the 
ballast  of  cotton  ships. 

(It  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 


save  these  two  ocean  voyages,  and  to  make  our 
own  superphosphate  at  home.) 

In  England,  where  superphosphates  are 
cheaper  than  in  America,  it  is  considered  pro¬ 
fitable  to  import  American  cotton-seed  cake  to 
use  as  manure,  crushing  it  for  the  purpose  with 
the  ordinary  hand-machines,  which  are  used  to 
prepare  it  for  sheep-feeding,  and  used  in  the 


condition  in  which  we  get  it  (ground  to  a  fine 
meal)  there  should  lie  still  greater  economy  in 
using  it  in  America.  This  meal  is  the  richest 
of  all  available  forms  of  food,  and  the  manure 
resulting  from  its  use  is  better  than  that  from 
any  other  food ;  but  it  is  too  rich  to  be  used 
alone.  It.  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  Indian  meal  and  a  little  bran.  In 
this  condition  it  is  excellent  for  all  uses. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  details  of  my 
interview  with  Dr.  Yoelcker  because  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  suggestive  of  many  things,  which 


my  readers  will  find  profit  and  interest  in  con¬ 
sidering;  and  because  the}1,  may  indicate — 
though  of  course  such  a  slight  sketch  as  this 
falls  far  short  of  doing  him  justice — something 
of  the  character  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  all 
English  and  American  writers  on  agriculture 
owe,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  worth  reading  in  their  productions. 

'  - 

Two  Hew  Potatoes. 

Last  year  did  not  bring  out  so  many  new  po¬ 
tatoes  as  the  few  years  just  preceding,  as  at 
present  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor  must 
have  remarkable  excellence  to  entitle  it  to  con¬ 


sideration,  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  offer 
two  new  ones,  boih  of  which  we  have  tried  upon 
the  table,  and  one  of  which  we  grew  last  season. 

The  Vermont  Extra  Early  (which  will  soon 
be  known  as  Vermont)  is  the  variety  mentioned 
last  September,  in  “Notes  from  the  Pines,”  as 
“That  Potato.”  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Jackson  White  and  Garnet  Chili,  and  was 
raised  by  Mr.  George  W.  Wood- 
house,  West  Rutland,  Yt.  At 
“The  Pines”  it  Was  in  all  stages 
of  its  growth  fully  ten  days 
in  advance  of  the  Early  Rose, 
an  experience  similar  to  that  of 
others  who  experimented  with  it 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Compton's  Surprise  was  raised 
by  D.  II.  Compton,  of  Hawley, 
Pa.,  from  the  Prince  Albert, 
fertilized  by  the  Long  Pink- 
Eye.  The  tuber  is  of  good  size, 
dark  purple  in  color  and,  as  a 
table  potato,  of  thoroughly  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Its  great  claim  in 
addition  to  its  good  quality,  is 
its  enormously  prolific  character. 
Mr.  Compton,  who  seems  to 
be  a  very  fair  man  and  quite  in 
earnest,  states  that  he  grew  it  at 
the  rate  of  over  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre!  We  hope  to  try  this  variety  next  season, 
and  be  able  to  speak  from  experience.  At 
present  we  give  the  story  upon  Mr.  Compton’s 
authority.  The  engravings  are  made  from 
specimens  of  medium  size,  and  fairly  represent 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  varieties. 


The  Morgan  Horse. 


On  the  first  page  will  be  found  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  head  of  a  Morgan  horse.  This 
class  of  horses  possesses  those 
valuable  qualities  which  make 
them  particularly  desirable  as 
horses  of  all  work.  They  have  a 
neat  style,  great  intelligence  and 
honesty,  quickness  and  spright¬ 
liness  of  movement,  and  with¬ 
out  having  extraordinary  speed 
have  great  powers  of  endurance. 
They  are  generally  considered 
as  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  for 
several  hours  in  succession,  and 
although  some  horsemen  are  in¬ 
clined  to  deny  the  possession  of 
this  extreme  courage  and  endur¬ 
ance,  yet  they  are  fairly  entitled 
to  that  character.  They  rarely 
if  ever  exceed  fifteen  and  a  half 
hands,  and  the  original  Morgan 
horse,  or  Justin  Morgan,  stood 
only  fourteen  hands,  and  weighed  but  950 
pounds.  They  are  well  and  compactly  built; 
the  forehead,  the  chief  point  of  family  likeness, 
is  broad,  the  ears  small  and  fine  and  set  wide 
apart,  the  head  small  and  bony,  the  eyes  small, 
dark,  and  prominent,  the  nostrils  large,  the 
muzzle  small,  and  the  lips  close  and  firmly  set. 
The  manes  and  tails  of  these  horses  are  heavy 
and  abundant.  Their  feet  are  good,  and  their 
walking  gait,  so  desirable  in  a  work-horse  is  gen¬ 
erally  fast.  For  light  work  upon  the  farm  or  as 
roadsters,  they  are  a  valuable  class  of  horses, 
and  their  good  qualities  go  to  add  one  more 
laurel  to  the  Green  Mountain  State,  which 
claims  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  breed. 
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Trapping  the  Mink. 

BY  O.  S.  BAYEEY. 


Tile  Mink,  so  highly  valued  for  its  fur,  being 
an  amphibious  animal,  is  equally  at  home  upon 
the  land  or  in  the  water.  It  is  widely  distri¬ 
buted,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  South  as  well  as 


The  next  tiling  is  the  bait.  This  should  bo 
small  fish  of  two  or  three  ounces  weight.  In  the 
absence  of  fish,  the  carcass  of  t lie  ground-squir¬ 
rel,  or  a  piece  cut  from  the  body  of  a  muskrat, 
will  answer  the  purpose  well.  Mice  and  frogs 
also  make  a  very  good  bait.  Having  provided 
these  essentials,  the  trapper  is  ready  for  work. 

If  there  is  a  lake  or  pond  near,  with  numer- 


trap  set  as  near  to  shore  as  possible,  and  yet  be 
entirely  covered  with  water.  The  trap  is  set 
under  water,  not  because  a  Mink  would  not  be 
as  likely  to  enter  if  set  on  land,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  squirrels,  cats,  weasels,  and  other  worthless 
game  from  being  caught. 

For  a  tally-stick,  a  bush  of  the  size  of  a  man’s 
thumb  is  cut,  and  thrust  through  the  ring  on  the 


Fig.  2. — TRAPPING  THE  MINK  ON  LAND. 


Fig.  1.— TRAPPING  THE  MINK  IN  STREAMS. 


of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  He  ranges 
both  in  ivoodland  and  meadow,  usually  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  some  stream,  and  often  passing 
in  his  wanderings  through  thickly  inhabited 
districts.  A  small  stream  issuing  from  a  swamp, 
or  a  brook  which  has  its  source  in  some  pond, 
is,  if  well  stocked  with  fish,  his  favorite  haunt. 

From  their  extremely  rapid  movements  and 
nocturnal  habits,  it  is  seldom  that  minks  are 
seen  by  the  ordinary  observer  ;  hence  they  may 
be  comparatively  plenty  in  localities  where  they 
were  not  supposed  to  exist.  Small  fish  form 
their  principal  food,  and  are  caught  with  sur¬ 
prising  readiness.  They  sometimes  traverse 
the  shores  of  ponds  in  quest  of  food.  The 
Mink  kills  and  eats 
birds  and  many  of 
the  smaller  quadru¬ 
peds,  even  master¬ 
ing  those  of  twice  its 
size,  often  destroy¬ 
ing  them,  as  it 
would  seem,  in 
sport,  or  merely  for 
the  purpose  of 
drinkingtheir  blood. 

Sometimes  it  ap¬ 
proaches  a  farm¬ 
house  and  works 
havoc  among  the 
poultry,  usually  es¬ 
caping  undetected. 

The  relentless¬ 
ness  with  which 
trapping  has  been 
pursued  has  threat¬ 
ened,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mink, 
and  the  legislature 
of  at  least  one  State  has  properly  made  it 
punishable  by  fine  to  kill  a  mink  between  the 
months  of  March  and  November  following. 

The  trapper  first  procures  a  sufficient  number 
of  small  steel  traps  to  cover  the  territory  he  in¬ 
tends  to  occupy.  A  trap  with  one  spring  is 
preferred,  as  it  is  easily  set  and  is  fully  reliable. 
A  strong  chain,  some  two  feet  or  more  in  length, 
with  a  ring  at  the  end,  is  attached  to  the  trap. 


ous  small  streams  falling  into  it,  he  takes  an  easy- 
running  boat,  and  makes  a  circuit  of  the  shore. 
Having  approached  one  of  these  tributary 
streams,  he  ascends  it  for  a  short  distance,  to 
find  a  convenient  place  for  depositing  the  traps, 
sets  two  to  foui',  returns,  and  passes  on  to  the 
next  stream.  At  intervals  of  about  four  or 
five  days  the  trapper  visits  the  traps,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  game  and  rebaiting. 

Sometimes  the  trapper  makes  up  his  pack, 
and  takes  a  circuit  through  the  country,  so  as  to 
strike  as  many  different  streams  as  possible.  At 
each  crossing  he  puts  in  two  or  more  traps. 
This  is  done  on  the  supposition  that,  if  there 
is  game  in  the  neighborhood,  it  will  be  likely 


to  pass  traps  set  at  any  given  point  upon 
the  stream,  in  due  course  of  time. 

The  manner  of  depositing  the  trap  and  bait  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  Unlike  the  cautious  and  sa¬ 
gacious  Fox,  the  Mink  seems  to  have  no  fear  of  a 
naked  trap,  and  cares  but  little  for  any  traces 
left  by  the  hand  of  man ;  hence  the  precaution 
necessary  in  setting  a  fox-trap  is  not  required. 

A  place  is  selected  in  shallow  water,  and  the 


chain.  No  oilier  fastening  is  necessary,  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  game  escaping  with  the  trap. 

A  stick  is  thrust  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  in 
a  slanting  direction  over  the  trap.  On  this  the 
bait  is  hung,  about  fourteen  inches  above  the 
trap.  A  few  leaves  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  bait- 
rod,  so  as  to  cover  the  bait,  will  keep  it  moist, 
and  prevent  birds  from  disturbing  it. 

It  is  rare  that  a  mink  breaks  away  from  the 
trap  if  fairly  caught,  but  from  humane  reasons 
alone,  it  is  always  best  to  arrange  the  tally-stick 
so  that  lie  can  plunge  into  deep  water  and 
drown  himself.  This  he  is  almost  certain  to  do, 
in  six  or  eight  inches  of  water. 

Another  plan  adopted  by  many  skillful  trap¬ 
pers,  is  to  form  a 
triangular  inclosure 
by  driving  short 
stakes  into  the 
ground,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2.  One  side 
is  left  open  for  an 
entrance,  and  for  a 
cover  a  few  ever¬ 
green  boughs  are 
used.  The  bait  is 
pinned  by  a  forked 
stick  to  the  ground 
in  the  point  of  this 
inclosure,  and  the 
trap  set  in  front  in 
such  a  manner  that 
the  game  must  pass 
over  it  in  order 
to  reach  the  bait. 

The  season  for 
trapping  the  Mink 
is  of  short  duration 
— from  March  till 
late  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  fur  is  short,  pale,  and  almost  lus¬ 
terless.  As  soon  as  frosty  nights  occur,  the  fur 
begins  to  lengthen,  deepens  in  color,  and  ac¬ 
quires  the  silken  texture  and  beautiful  luster 
which  are  so  admired,  while  the  flesh  side  of  the 
pelt  turns  from  a  bluish  black  to  an  almost 
snowy  whiteness.  The  fur  is  now  in  its  best  con¬ 
dition.  From  this  time  until  cold  weather  stops 
his  operations,  is  the  hunter’s  harvest.  In  the 


A  smithfield  prize-ox. — {See  next  page.) 
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Southern  States  the  Mink  may  be  trapped  all 
winter,  but  pelts  taken  in  that  mild  climate 
are  far  inferior  to  those  caught  in  more 
northern  latitudes. 


A  Smithfield  Christmas  Prise-Os 


At  the  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Smithfield 
(London)  Cattle  Show,  held  just  before  last 
Christmas-day,  at  which  the  beasts  fed  expressly 
for  the  London  Christmas  markets  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  the  ox  represented  on  the  preceding  page 
took  the  first  prize.  He  was  a  black  polled  ox 
of  the  Scotch  breed.  His  weight  was  2,500 
pounds.  He  was  three  years  and  eight  months 
old,  and  was  fed  by  Mr.  James  Bruce,  of  Burn¬ 
side,  Elgin.  His  feed  had  been  grass,  turnips, 
hay,  beans,  meal,  oil-cake,  and  medicated  cattle 
Tood.  It  is  not  usual  that  an  ox  of  the  polled 
breeds  should  take  the  precedence  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  Herefords  or  Devons  at  these  shows,  and 
the  fact  that  this  did  so  shows  the  capabilities 
of  these  hornless  breeds  for  taking  on  flesh.  If 
these  breeds  have  equal  feeding  qualities  with 
the  horned  breeds,  they  would  be  found  very 
desirable  in  cases  where  beeves  have  to  be 
shipped  hundreds  of  miles  by  rail  to  market. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  their  value  in  this 
respect,  and  now  show  what  they  are  capable 
of  in  the  way  of  making  beef. 

- «•—  —  - - 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— Ho.  111. 

One  of  my  correspondents  writes :  “  If  high 
farming  will  not  pay,  low  farming  will  bring  a 
man  and  his  family  to  short  commons,  if  not 
to  the  poer-house.”  I  suppose  this  remark  re¬ 
fers  to  something  I  have  said  in  mjr  Walks  and 
Talks  against  an  indiscriminate  advocacy  of 
high  farming.  There  are  people  who  recom¬ 
mend  “high  farming”  in  all  cases.  -  I  do  not. 
But  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  until  we 
have  first  settled  what  we  mean  by  high  farm¬ 
ing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  knew  exactly 
what  my  correspondent  means  I  should  agree 
with  him.  He  probably  means  to  say,  “  If  rais¬ 
ing  large  crops  will  not  pay,  raising  poor  crops 
will  bring  a  man  to  short  commons,”  etc.  And 
this  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  heartily  assent. 
In  fact,  I  have  said  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  precisely  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  on  my  own  farm.  I  am  aiming  to  get  85 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  80  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  50  bushels  of  barley,  90  bushels  of  oats, 
800  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  1,200  bushels  of 
mangel-wurzel  per  acre  on  the  average.  I  can 
See  no  wray  of  paying  high  wages  except  by 
raising  large  crops  per  acre.  But  if  I  get 
these  large  crops  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  I  am  practicing  “  high  farming.” 

To  ill ustrate :  Suppose  I  should  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  such  crops  by  adopting  the  following  plan. 
I  have  a  farm  of  nearly  300  acres,  one  quarter 
of  it  being  low,  alluvial  land,  too  wet  for  culti¬ 
vation,  but  when  drained  excellent  for  pasturing 
cows  or  for  timothy  meadows.  I  drain  1  his 
land,  and  after  it  is  drained  I  dam  up  some  of 
the  streams  that  flow  into  it  or  through  it,  and 
irrigate  wherever  I  can  make  the  water  flow. 
So  much  for  the  low  land. 

The  upland  portion  of  the  farm,  containing 
say  200  acres,  exclusive  of  fences,  roads,  build¬ 
ings,  garden,  etc.,  is  a  naturally  fertile  loam,  as 
good  as  the  average  wheat  land  of  Western 
New  York.  But  it  is,  or  was,  badly  “run 
down.”  It  had  been  what  people  call  “  worked 


to  death;”  although,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had 
not  been  half-worked.  Some  said  it  was 
“  wheated  to  death,”  others  that  it  had  been 
“oated  to  death,”  others  that  it  had  been 
“  grassed  to  death,”  and  one  man  said  to  me, 
“  That  field  has  had  sheep  on  it  until  they  have 
gnawed  every  particle  of  vegetable  matter  out 
of  the  soil,  "'and  it  will  not  now  produce  enough 
to  pasture  a  flock  of  geese.”  And  he  was  not 
far  from  right — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
sheep  are  thought  to  be,  and  are,  the  best  ani¬ 
mals  to  enrich  land.  But  let  me  say,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  I  have  since  raised  on  that  same  field 
50  bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  33  bushels  of 
Diehl  wheat,  a  great  crop  of  clover,  and  last 
year,  on  a  part  of  it,  over  1,000  bushels  of  man¬ 
gel-wurzel  per  acre. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  us  carry  out  the 
illustration.  What  does  this  upland  portion  of 
the  farm  need  ?  It  needs  underdraining,  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation,  and  plenty  of  manure.  If  I 
had  plenty  of  manure,  I  could  adopt  high 
farming.  But  where  am  I  to  get  plenty  of 
manure  for  200  acres  of  land  ?  “Make  it,”  says 
the  Deacon.  Very  good;  but  what  shall  I 
make  it  of?  “Make  it  out  of  your  straw  and 
stalks  and  hay.”  So  I  do,  but  all  the  straw  and 
stalks  and  hay  raised  on  the  farm  when  I  bought 
it  would  not  make  as  much  manure  as  “  high 
farming  ”  requires  for  five  acres  of  land.  And 
is  this  not  true  of  half  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  to-day?  What,  then,  shall  we  do  ? 

The  best  thing  to  do  theoretically  is  this  :  Any 
land  that  is  producing  a  fair  crop  of  grass  or 
clover,  let  it  lie.  Pasture  it  or  mow  it  for  hay. 
If  you  have  a  field  of  clayejr  or  stiff  loamy 
land,  break  it  up  in  the  fall,  and  summer-fallow 
it  the  next  year,  and  sow  it  to  wheat  and  seed 
it  down  with  clover.  Let  it  lie  two  or  three 
years  in  clover.  Then  break  it  up  in  July  or 
August,  “  fall-fallow  ”  it,  and  sow  it  with  barley 
the  next  spring,  and  seed  it  down  again  with 
clover. 

Sandy  or  light  land,  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
summer-fallow,  should  have  all  the  manure  you 
can  make,  and  be  plowed  and  planted  with 
corn.  Cultivate  thoroughly,  and  either  seed  it 
down  with  the  corn  in  August,  or  sow  it  to  bar¬ 
ley  or  oats  next  spring  and  seed  it  down  with 
clover.  I  say,  theoretically  this  is  the  best  plan 
to  adopt.  But  practically.it  may  not  be  so,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  raise  something  that  we  can  sell  at  once, 
and  get  money  to  live  upon  or  pay  interest  and 
taxes.  But  the  gentlemen  who  so  strenuously 
advocate  high  farming  are  not  perhaps  often 
troubled  with  considerations  of  this  kind. 
Meeting  them,  therefore,  on  their  own  ground, 
I  contend  that  in  my  case  high  farming  would 
not  be  as  profitable  as  the  plan  hinted  at  above. 

The  rich  alluvial  low  land  is  to  be  pastured 
or  mown-;  (lie  upland  to  be  broken  up  only 
wlien  necessary,  and  when  it  is  plowed  to 
be  plowed  well  and  worked  thoroughly,  and 
got  back  again  into  clover  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  hay  and  pasture  from  the  lowland,  and  the 
clover  and  straw  and  stalks  from  the  upland, 
would  enable  us  to  keep  a  good  many  cows  and 
sheep,  with  more  or  Jess’ pigs,  and  there  would 
be  a  big  pile  of  manure  in  the  yard  every  spring. 
And  when  this  is  once  obtained,  you  can  get 
along  much  more  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

“But,”  I  may  be  asked,  “when  you  have  got 
this  pile  of  manure,  can  not  you  adopt  high 
farming?”  No.  My  manure  pile  would  con¬ 
tain  say  :  60  tons  clover  hay  ;  20  tons  wheat- 
straw  ;  25  tons  oat,  bailey,  and  pea  straw ;  40 


tons  meadow  hay;  20  tons  corn-stalks;  20  tons 
corn,  oats,  and  other  grain;  120  tons  of  mangel- 
wurzel  and  turnips. 

This  would  give  me  about  500  tons  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  I  should  want  200  tons  of  this 
for  the  mangels  and  turnips,  and  the  300  tons  I 
should  want  to  top-dress  20  acres  of  grass  land 
intended  for  corn  and  potatoes  the  next  year. 
My  pile  of  manure,  therefore,  is  all  used  up  on 
25  to  30  acres  of  land.  In  other  words,  I  use 
the  unsold  produce  of  10  acres  to  manure  one. 

Is  this  “  high  farming  ”  ?  I  think  in  my  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  good  farming,  but  it  is  not  high 
farming.  It  gives  me  large  crops  per  acre,  but 
I  have  comparatively  few  acres  in  crops  that 
are  sold  from  the  farm. 

“High  farming,”  if  the  term  is  to  have  any 
definite  meaning  at  all,  should  only  be  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  farm  so  managed  that  the 
soil  is  rich  enough  to  produce  maximum  crops 
every  year.  If  you  adopt  the  system  of  rotation 
quite  general  in  this  section — say,  1st  year,  corn 
on  sod;  2d,  barley  or  oats;  3d,  wheat;  4th, 
clover  for  hay  and  afterwards  for  seed ;  5th, 
timothy  and  clover  for  hay ;  and  then  the  6th 
year  plowed  up  for  corn  again — it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  land  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  say  100  bushels  shelled  corn,  50  bushels 
of  barley,  40  bushels  of  -wheat,  3  tons  clover 
hay,  and  5  bushels  of  clover  seed,  and  3  tons 
clover  and  timothy  hay  per  acre.  This  would 
be  moderate  high  farming.  If  we  introduced 
lucern,  Italian  rye-grass,  corn-fodder,  and 
mangel-wurzel  into  the  rotation,  we  should  need 
still  richer  land  to  produce  a  maximum  growth 
of  these  crops.  In  other  words,  we  should  need 
more  manure. 

The  point  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  at  is  this : 
Where  you  want  a  farm  to  be  self-supporting 
— where  you  depend  solely  on  the  produce  of  f 
the  farm  to  supply  manure — it  is  a  sheer  impos¬ 
sibility  to  adopt  high  farming  on  the  whole  of 
your  land.  I  want  to  raise  just  as  large  crops 
per  acre  as  the  high  farmers,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  doing  this,  unless  we  go  outside  the  farm  for 
manure,  without  raising  a  smaller  area  of  such 
crops  as  are  sold  from  the  farm. 

I  do  not. wish  any  one  to  suppose  that  I  am 
opposed  to  high  farming.  There  is  occasion¬ 
ally  a  farm  where  it  may  be  practiced  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  my 
mind  that  as  long  as  there  is  such  an  unlimited 
supply  of  land,  and  such  a  limited  supply  of 
fertilizers,  most  of  us  will  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  develop  the  latent  -stores  of  plant-food 
lying  dormant  in  the  soil  rather  than  to  buy 
manures.  And  it  is  certain  that  you  can  not 
adopt  high  farming  without  either  buying 
manure  directly  or  buying  food  lo  feed  to  ani¬ 
mals  that  shall  make  manure  on  the  farm. 

And  you  must  recollect  that  high  farming  re¬ 
quires  an  increased  supply  of  labor,  and  hired 
help  is  a  luxury  almost  as  costly  as  artificial 
fertilizers. 

We  have  heard  superficial  thinkers  object  to 
agricultural  papers  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  urging  farmers  to  improve  their  laud  and 
produce  larger  crops,  “while,”  say  they,  “we 
are  producing  so  much  already  that  it  will  not 
sell  for  as  much  as  it  costs  to  produce  it.”  My 
plan  of  improved  agriculture  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  the  production  of  any  more  wheat 
or  of  any  more  grain  of  any  kind  that  we  sell 
than  we  raise  at  present.  I  would  simply  raise 
it  on  fewer  acres,  and  thus  lessen  the  expense 
for  seed,  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.  I  would 
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raise  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  every  third 
year,  instead  of  10  bushels  every  year. 

If  we  summer-fallowed  and  plowed  under 
clover  in  order  to  produce  the  30  bushels  of 
wheat  once  in  three  years,  instead  of  10  bushels 
every  year,  no  more  produce  of  any  kind  would 
be  raised.  But  my  plan  does  not  contemplate 
such  a  result.  On  my  own  farm  I  seldom  sum¬ 
mer-fallow,  and  never  plow  under  clover.  I 
think  I  can  enrich  the  farm  nearly  as  much  by 
feeding-  the  clover  to  animals  and  returning-  the 
manure  to  the  laud.  The  animals  do  not  take 
out  more  than  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  plant-food  from  the 
clover.  And  so  my  plan,  while  it  produces  as 
much  and  no  more  grain  to  sell,  adds  greatly  to 
the  fertility'-  of  the  land,  and  gives  an  increased 
production  of  beef,  mutton,  wool,  butter,  cheese, 
and  pork. 

I  greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times  if  far¬ 
mers  all  ovey  the  country  do  not  make  an  earn¬ 
est  effort  to  curtail  their  labor  bills  the  coming- 
season.  And  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  of  it, 
provided  itleads  to  breaking  up  less  land  and 
the  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the  fewer 
acres  under  tillage.  But  if  less  hired  labor 
means  less  work  per  acre  on  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  then  I  think  the  result  will  be  bad  for  far¬ 
mers  and  bad  for  the  country. 

We  are  going  to  have  better  times  for  farmers 
in  the  near  future.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  for  them.  Get  the  land  ready.  Make 
it  clean,  and  get  it  into  clover  and  grass.  It 
will  then  be  gaining  in  fertility,  and  when  the 
good  times  come — as  come  they  certainly  will 
— this  land  can  be  plowed  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  producing  a  good  crop.  But  if  you 
continue  to  plow  as  many  acres,  and  undertake 
to  work  it  with  less  labor,  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  get  meager  crops,  and  the  laud  will 
become  more  and  more  weedy,  and  when  the 
gooff  time  comes  for  corn  to  bring  a  dollar  a 
bushel  where  it  now  sells  for  20  cents,  and  pork 
and  beef  bring  10  cents  per  pound,  live-weight, 
where  they  now  bring  3  cents,  you  will  have 
little  to  sell.  It  will  rain  porridge,  but  your 
dish  will  not  be  ready  to  catch  it.  History,  ex¬ 
perience,  observation,  and  common-sense  all 
demonstrate  that  good  times  never  come  to  poor 
farmers.  If  you  can  not  do  anything  else  to¬ 
wards  improving  your  farm  the  coming  season, 
let  me  urge  you  at  any  rate  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  kill  the  weeds.  This  alone  would  add 
millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

“I  do  not  find  so  much  benefit  from  stirring 
the  soil  as  I  expected,”  writes  a  young  farmer. 
11  Two  years  ago,  I  sowed  winter  wheat  after 
barley.  On  half  the  field  I  plowed  the  land 
twice,  and  cultivated  and  harrowed  and  rolled 
until  it  was  as  fine  and  mellow  as  a  garden. 
The  other  half  was  only  plowed  once,  and  I 
think  the  wheat  was  quite  as  good  on  this  half 
as  on  the  part  so  thoroughly  worked.” 

Very  likeljn  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
stirring  land  does  not  accelerate  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  inert  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  You 
forget  that  fermentation  requires  time.  You 
would  not  think  of  turning  a  manure  heap  half- 
a-dozen  times  in  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  decomposition.  One  good  turning 
and  fining  would  be  just  as  good.  Organic 
matter  in  the  soil  decomposes  very  slowly.  It 
requires  time.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among 
•others,  that  I  advocate  “  fall-fallowing.”  It  ex¬ 


poses  the  soil  for  a  longer  time  than  the  so- 
called  summer-fallow.  A  true  summer-fallow 
should  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the 
spring.  This  gives  the  organic  matter  time  to 
decompose. 

In  1859,  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  in  which  I  said :  16  Wheat  likes  a  firm, 
compact  soil;  and  if  left  somewhat  rough  and 
cloddy,  it  is  none  the  worse.  It  is  easy  to  make 
the  surface  too  fine  and  smooth  for  wheat.” 
This  last  statement  led  to  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  time.  It  seemed  to  be  a  new  idea 
to  many  farmers.  But  A.  B.  Dickinson,  San¬ 
ford  Howard,  and,  I  think,  John  Johnston  and 
George  Geddes,  indorsed  the  opinion,  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  now  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  in 
agriculture. 

Some  men  naturally  run  to  extremes.  If  the 
doctor  prescribes  a  rhubarb-pill,  they  say,  “  If 
one  is  good,  three  must-  be  better,”  and  if  the 
result  is  not  pleasant  or  favorable  they  blame 
the  doctor.  Recommend  summer-fallowing 
clayey  soil,  and  some  farmers  will  summer- 
fallow  a  blowing  sand.  Say  three  or  four  plow- 
ings  in  nine  or  ten  months  are  good,  and  they 
will  plow  half-a-dozen  times  in  two  or  three 
months,  and  blame  you  if  the  crop  does  not 
come  up  to  their  expectations. 

Stirring  the  soil  does  favor  the  disintegration  of 
the  mineral  elements  of  plants  and  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  inert  organic  matter.  This  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact.  But  it  requires  time.  And,  fur¬ 
thermore,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  soil.  It  is 
no  use  to  stir  soil  that  is  loose  and  light  enough 
already.  We  need  work  it  no  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  kill  the  weeds.  But  on  heavy  clay  soil  we 
must  plow  more  frequently.  Said  John  Johnston : 
“  I  get  my  best  crops  of  wheat  when  I  plow  my 
fallow  four  times  during  the  summer  and  use 
the  large  wheel-cultivator  at  least  twice;  and 
the  better  I  pulverize  my  fallow,  the  better  my 
wheat  crop.”  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  oldest,  best,  and  most  successful  wheat- 
growers  in  the  United  States.  His  land  is  a 
clay  loam.  When  he  bought  the  farm  the  land 
was  supposed  to  be  almost  too  poor  to  pay  for 
cultivation.  He  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
productive  farms  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Ira  Cook,  of  San  Francisco,  formerly  a 
good  Western  Hew  York  farmer,  writes  me  am 
interesting  account  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  “Just  think  of  it,”  he  says,  “  only  a  few 
years  ago  wheat  was  shipped  here  from  Hew 
York  to  supply  bread  for  the  inhabitants;  now 
California  is  one  of  the  largest  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  States,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  Union.” 
According  to  the  last  census,  California  pro¬ 
duced  291  bushels  of  wheat  to  each  inhabitant. 
This  was  the  largest  production  in  proportion 
to  population  of  any  State  of  the  Union  except 
Minnesota,  which  produced  nearly  43  bushels 
to  each  person.  Oregon  stood  third,  251  bush¬ 
els;  Iowa  came  next,  24£;  then  Wisconsin, 
24j;  then  Hebraska,_17| ;  Indiana,  16|;  Michi¬ 
gan,  131;  Illinois,  111;  Ohio,  10-^;  Missouri, 81; 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  71,  Kansas,  6|;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  6.  These  are  the  only  States  that  pro¬ 
duce  a  surplus.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Hevada  produce  5£,  and  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  5  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  or  about 
enough  for  home  consumption.  All  the  other 
States  have  to  look  to  the  above-named  States 
for  more  or  less  wheat.  All  the  old  slave  States 
produce  less  wheat  now  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation  than  before  the  war,  while  I  suppose  the 
negroes,  now  they  are  their  own  masters,  will 
eat  more  wheat-flour  than  formerly.  On  the 


whole,  there  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  that  need 
discourage  wheat-growers. 

Mr.  Cook  sends  me  a  copy  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin,  with  an  account  of  three  wheat 
farms  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  largest  of 
which  is  36,000  acres.  “  The  produce  of  this 
farm  for  1872  was  1,440,000  bushels.”  This  is 
40  bushels  of  wheat  from  every  acre  on  the 
farm  1  The  farm  is  17  miles  long.  “At  the 
season  of  plowing,  ten  four-horse  teams  were 
attached  to  ten  gang-plows — or  40  horses  with 
as  many  plows  were  started  at  the  same  time, 
following  in  close  succession.  Lunch  or  dinner 
was  served  at  a  midway  station,  and  supper  at 
the  terminus  of  the  field,  17  miles  distant  from 
the  starting  point.  The  teams  returned  on  the 
following  day.” 

Mr.  Cook  asks,  “  What  do  you  think  about 
it?”  I  think,  1st.  The  editor  knew  no  more 
about  farming  than  some  of  his  newspaper 
brethren  on  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
2d.  I  think  it  is  poor  farming  to  put  every  acre 
of  the  farm  in  w’heat ;  I  would  have  reserved  a 
few  acres  for  the  support  of  the  teams,  etc. 
3d.  I  think  I  would  have  had  the  barns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  “midway  station,”  and  let 
the  men  and  teams  stay  at  home  nights,  instead 
of  first  at  one  terminus  and  then  at  the  other. 
4th.  I  think  after  the  wheat  is  cut  and  thrashed, 
and  left  in  bags  on  the  field,  it  would  keep 
“forty  horses”  very  busy  for  over  a  year  to 
draw  it  to  the  most  central  point  on  the  farm. 
There  would  be  43,320  tons  of  wheat,  equal  to 
say  30,000  good  two-horse  loads.  If  the  wheat  on 
the  average  was  five  miles  from  the  barn,  and 
the  horses  traveled  30  miles  a  day,  each  team 
would  draw  three  loads  a  day,  or  60  loads  in 
all,  and  it  would  consequently  require  500  days 
to  draw  in  the  wheat.  5th.  I  think  if  the  40 
horses  plowed  40  acres  a  day  they  would  be 
doing  well,  and  would  finish  plowing  the  field 
in  900  days,  or  if  they  kept  at  it  through  rain 
and  shine,  Sundays  and  week-days,  they  would 
get  the  field  ready  for  harrowing  and  sowing  in 
a  little  less  than  two  years  and  a  half.  6th.  I 
think  the  Bulletin  man  should  try  again. 


Clearing-  Timber  Land. 


Several  of  our  readers  who  have  asked  for 
information  on  clearing  up  timber  land  and 
utilizing  the  timber  are  referred  to  this  article 
for  replies  to  their  inquiries.  The  opening  up 
of  the  vast  Western  prairies  to  settlement  by 
means  of  the  various  railroads  which  penetrate 
them  in  every  direction  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
has  to  a  large  extent  drawn  away  attention 
from  the  still  unsettled  timber  lands.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  settler 
on  a  clear  open  prairie,  without  a  tree  or  bush 
in  view,  has  not  really  a  harder  work  before  him 
to  make  a  comfortable  homestead  than  the  set¬ 
tler  in  the  dense  forest.  A  gentleman  well  known 
as  an  agricultural  writer  of  repute,  and  as  pos¬ 
sessing  in  no  small  degree  good  judgment  and 
common-sense  (the  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes),  said  re' 
cently  that  if  he  were  a  younger  man  he  could 
desire  no  more  profitable  business- than  to  take 
a  thousand  acres  of  Michigan  timber  laud,  clear 
it,  and  after  raising  a  crop  of  wheat,  seed  it  to 
grass  and  clover  and  raise  sheep  and  wool. 
The  labor  or  expense  involved  in  the  clearing 
did  not  seem  to  deter  him  from  expressing  this 
favorable  view  of  the  operation.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  many  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  are  engaged  in  this 
business,  notwithstanding  so  many  have  chosen 
to  make  themselves  homes  on  the  prairies. 
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There  are  two  main  things  to  be  considered  in 
clearing  up  timber  laud.  One  is  to  level  the 
timber  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  the 
other  to  make  the  most  out  of  it  when  it  is 
felled.  It  is  a  very  common  plan  to  let  the 


trees  fall  in  just  the  direction  they  may  happen 
to  go.  They  are  cut  -without  judgment,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  on  other  timber  already  cut,  or 
often  into  the  standing  timber.  This  entails 
more  than  double  work.  By  throwing  the  trees 
so  that  their  tops  form  a  long  row  through  the 


if  saw-logs  are  to  be  made,  or  to  where  they 
are  to  be  worked  up  into  rails  or  staves.  The 
method  described  is  shown  by  our  artist  in  fig.  1. 

If  a  saw-mill  is  handy,  the  most  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  timber  is  undoubtedly  to 


sell  the  logs  or  have  them  sawed  into  lumber. 
In  cutting  logs,  16  feet  is  the  most  desirable 
length.  There  is  less  waste  in  using  lumber  of 
that  length.  One  and  a  half  length  makes  24 
feet  a  very  common  hight  and  width  for  build¬ 
ings  and  the  proper  length  for  a  fence-board, 


readily  split  when  driven.  In  splitting  rails,  if 
the  log  is  very  large,  say  over  three  feet,  it  will 
be  best  to  split  it  into  slabs  of  the  thickness  of 
a  rail ;  if  smaller,  it  may  be  split  through  the 
heart  first,  and  then  each  half  into  four  or  more 


rails,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Staves  are  very  sala¬ 
ble,  and  are  easily  handled,  and  if  properly 
piled  up,  and  the  top  of  the  piles  covered  with 
the  waste  or  faulty  staves,  they  will  keep  sound 
for  many  years  if.there  is  not  a  present  market 
for  them.  Staves  arc  split  witli  an  iron  instru- 


Fig.  3.— SPLITTING  RAILS.  Fig.  4— SAWING  LOGS  AND  MAKING  SHINGLES. 


clearing,  and  as  they  fall  lopping  the  limbs  and 
tops  from  the  body,  and  cutting  that  into  logs 
of  proper  size  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended,  whether  for  saw-logs,  rail-cuts,  or 
staves,  two  thirds  of  the  labor  of  the  common 
plan  is  saved.  By  cutting  a  tree  low  down  on 
one  side  more  than  half  through  the  stump,  and 
cutting  eight  inches  or  a  foot  higher  on  the 
other  side,  it  will  always  fall  towards  the  side 
of  the  lower  cut  unless  it  leans  very  much  the 
other  way,  when  by  cutting  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
leans  it  may  be  thrown  on  either  side  that  may 
be  desired.  A  leaning  tree  will  rarely  fall 
“  across  the  cut”  if  the  side  of  the  stump  toward 
which  the  tree  leans  is  chopped  away  before  the 
other  side  is  cut  through.  Valuable  timber  that 
leans,  and  is  liable  to  split  before  it  is  cut  off, 
should  be  cut  completely  through  at  the  heart 
before  the  skies  are  cut  through.  When  timber 
is  thus  thrown  in  “  winrows,”  there  is  no  piling 
or  picking  up  brash  to  do,  and  the  oxen  can  get 
in  amongst  the  logs  and  haul  them  to  the  log- 
heaps  if  they  are-  to  be  burned,  or  to  the  skids 


and  one  and  a  quarter  length  makes  20  feet,  an¬ 
other  usual  size  and  hight  for  stables.  Rail- 
cuts  should  be  made  11  feet  long,  and  logs  for 
fence-posts  7  or  8  feet  long.  Posts  should  be 
sawed  6  in.  x  G  in.  square  at  the  butt,  and  6  in. 
x  3  in.  at  the  top.  This  size  saves  timber,  and 
gives  tlie  posts,  on  account  of  the  enlarged  butt, 
a  firm  hold  in  the  post-hole.  In  sawing  logs, 
when  the  saw  pinches,  a  thin  wedge  should  he 
driven  into  the  top  of  the  saw-cut,  which  opens 
it  and  frees  the  saw.  Two  or  three  of  these 


ment  called  a  frow,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 
If  timber  can  not  be  used  in  any  other  manner, 
it  would  be  better  to  hum  it  and  save  the  ashes 
for  making  potash — directions  for  which  were 
given  in  the  Agriculturist  for  September,  1872. 

How  to  Make  a  Scow. 


A  “  Subscriber,”  whose  farm  is  divided  by  a 
stream  which  is  sometimes  too  deep  to  ford, 
asks  how  he  can  build  a  scow 
large  enough  to  ferry  a  team 
or  a  loaded  wagon  across. 
There  are  many  river-bottom 
fanners  situated  in  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  those  of  our 
correspondent  who  would  find 
it  very  convenient  to  possess 
such  a  scow  as  we  here  describe. 
The  size  necessary  to  carry  a  loaded  wagon  and 
team  should  be  at  least  20  feet  long  by  10  feet 
wide,  and  15  or  16  inches  deep.  Three  white-pine 
or  hemlock  planks,  two  inches  thick  and  twelve 


Fig.  1.— SCOW,  BOTTOM  UP. 


wedges  should  always  be  on  hand ;  they  should  »• 
he  made  of  any  hard  wood,  and  should  he  a  | 
little  bulging  at  the  sides  up  the  center,  and  if 
the  top  of  the  wedge  is  beveled  it  will  not  I 
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inches  wide,  should  be  procured.  One  of  these 
will  make  each  side,  and  one  is  placed  in  the 
center.  The  ends  are  cut  slanting,  as  shown  in 
figure  1.  The  bottom  is  first  put  on.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  two-inch  plank,  which  are  spiked  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  scow.  The  edges  should  be  jointed 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  out  of  square,  so  that 
they  will  touch  on  the  inside  and  be  open  at 


least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  the  outside.  All 
the  joints  should  be  made  in  this  manner,  and 
afterwards  caulked  tightly  with  oakum  and 
coated  with  pitch.  Then  the  end  planks  are 
fitted,  and  finally  the  floor.  The  floor  is  also 
laid  crosswise,  and  must  be  jointed  and  caulked 
the  same  as  the  bottom.  A  hole  should  be 
made  at  one  side  of  the  floor,  into  which  a 
pump  may  be  put  occasionally  to  remove  any 
water  which  may  leak  in.  At  the  sides  of  the 
floor  or  deck,  scantliugs  four  inches  square 
should  be  spiked,  and  on  each  end  of  the  scow 
a  broad  plank  should  be  hinged  to  serve  as  a 
bridge  to  enable  a  wagon  to  be  drawn  on  or  off 
(see  fig.  2).  Four  stout  cleats  should  be  bolted 
to  these  bridge  planks  to  strengthen  them.  Such 
a  scow  as  is  here  described  would  sustain  a  load 
of  over  eight  tons,  including  its  own  weight,  or 
over  six  tons  in  addition  to  it.  It  should  be 
securely  fastened  to  the  landing-place  when  a 
team  is  driven  on  or  off,  lest  when  the  wagon- 
wheels  strike  the  bridge  the  scow  should  be 
forced  off  the  shore  and  an  accident  happen. 


Self-closing  Door  for  Pig-Pen. 


A  warm  dry  pen  is  necessary  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  a  pig.  Cold  and  damp  induce 
more  diseases  than  they  are  charged  with. 
Neither  the  winter’s  snow  nor  the  spring  nor 
summer  rains  should  be  allowed  to  beat  into 
the  pen.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  have  a  door 
that  will  shut  of  itself  and  can  be  opened  by  the 
animals  whenever  they  desire.  We  give  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  door  of  this  kind  that  can  usefully 


be  applied  to  any  pen,  at  least  any  to  which  a 
door  can  be  affixed  at  all.  It  is  hung  on  hooks 
and  staples  to  the  lintel  of  the  doorway,  and 
swinging  either  way  allows  the  inmates  of  the 
pen  to  go  out  or  in,  as  they  please,  closing  after 
them.  If  the  door  is  intended  to  fit  closely, 
leather  strips  two  inches  wide  should  be  nailed 


around  the  frame  of  the  doorway,  and  as  the 
door  closes  it  presses  tightly  against  these  strips. 


A  Farm-Cart. 


It  is  a  question  whether  wagons  or  carts  are 
the  most  desirable  vehicles  on  a  farm.  Each 
has  its  advocates,  and 
each  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  other. 
Without  recording 
our  own  preference, 
we  give  an  engraving 
of  a  cart  very  widely 
used  in  England,  that 
is  light,  strong,  handy, 
and  for  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  use  one  would 
be  found  convenient  in  many  ways.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  hay  or  straw  rack,  and  in 
the  hay  or  harvest  field  would  unquestionably 
have  many  advantages  over  a  wagon.  In  this 
respect  we  have  found  by  experience  that  two 
carts  and  two  horses  are  much  handier  than  one 
wagon  and  the  same  two  horses.  One  driver 
only  is  needed,  who  takes  his  loaded  cart  to  the 


barn,  unloads,  and  returns  for  the  other  one, 
which  is  by  that  time  ready  loaded  for  him.  In 
turning  around  in  a  barn-yard  and  in  hauling 
manure  or  earth  and  the  like,  carts  are  thought 
preferable  to  wagons  by  many  farmers. 


Hoven  in  Cattle. — The  article  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Agriculturist  headed  as  above,  with  an  il¬ 
lustration  representing  a  hoven  cow,  requires  a 
few  words  of  explanation,  lest  a  mistake  should 
occur  in  treating  a  case  in  the  method  there  de¬ 
scribed.  The  picture  represents  the  exact 
method  of  proceeding.  The  distended  rumen 
appears  on  the  left  side  of  the  animal ,  and  the 
operator  stands  on  the  right  side.  The  wording 
of  the  article  might  lead  some  to  suppose  that 
the  contrary  was  meant,  which  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention.  This  should  be  carefully  noted.  The 
operation  is  not  one  to  be  carelessly  made,  and 
it  is  only  when  an  animal’s  life  can  be  saved  by 
no  other  means  that  we  recommend  it,  except 
to  a  farmer  who  thoroughly  understands  how 
it  should  be  done. 


Catch  for  Stanchions. 


C.  B.,  Cal  to,  Cal.,  sends  a  description  of  a 
method  of  fastening  stanchions,  which  he  says 
was  in  use  in  his  father’s  stables  in  Ireland  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  was  never  known  to  be  out 
of  order.  The  stanchion  was  made  of  strong 
2x3  timber,  with  an  iron  band  riveted  on  the 
bottom,  by  which  it  swung  back  and  forth  on  a 
strong  iron  staple  driven  into  the  floor  beam. 


The  top  of  the  stanchion,  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  below,  was  sloped  so  that  when  it  was  pulled 
up  to  the  cows’ 
necks  it  lifted 
the  iron  catch 
(a),  which  im¬ 
mediately  drop¬ 
ped  again  when 
the  stanchion 
was  in  place  and 
held  it  quite  se¬ 
curely.  When 
the  catch  was 
lifted,  the  stan¬ 
chion  opened  by 
its  own  weight 
and  released  the 
animal.  In  the 
engraving  the 
artist  shows  the  fastening  stanchions. 

catch  separately,  that  its  form  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  seen.  It  is  made  of  light  bar-iron. 
- - —  *  » 

A  Hoisting  Wheel. 

No  barn,  granary,  or  slaughtering-shed  is 
complete  without  some  arrangement  for  hoist¬ 
ing.  We  give  on  this  page 
a  figure  of  a  very  simple  and 
useful  one,  which  can  be 
put  together  very  easily 
without  employing  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  for  which 
nothing  is  required  more 
thau  some  boards,  a  wooden 
shaft,  and  some  wrought 
nails.  The  shaft  should  be 
a  piece  of  spruce  or  yellow 
pine,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  diameter,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hoist  desired.  A 
six-inch  shaft  would  be 
large  enough  under  any 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  a  six-foot 
wheel  a  man  of  150  pounds  weight  could  hoist 
600  pounds  as  easily  as  he  could  50  pounds  over 
a  single  pulley.  The  gain  in  power  would  be 
twelve  times.  The  shaft  should  be  cut  such  a 
length  as  will  fit  into  the  bearings  intended  for 
it.  These  may  be  posts  or  a  frame  set  up  pur¬ 
posely,  or  they  may  be  laid  upon  the  purlin 
plates  of  the  barn,  allowing  the  shaft  to  extend 
across  the  floor.  There  should  be  an  iron  gud- 


A  HOME-MADE  HOIST- W'HEEL. 


geou  driven  into  each  end,  or  gudgeons  may  be 
worked  on  the  ends  of  the  shaft  itself.  The 
place  on  the  shaft  where  the  wheel  is  to  be 
built,  which  may  be  at  any  part  of  it  most  con- 


Fig.  2. — THE  SCOW  COMPLETED 


AN  ENGLISH  FARM-CART. 
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venient,  should  be  worked  square.  The  wheel 
may  be  built  up  of  yellow  pine  strips,  one  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  for  the  arms,  and  hemlock  or 
white-pine  boards  one  inch  thick  for  the  seg¬ 
ments.  Four  strips  are  nailed  together  around 
the  shaft.  These  form  the  arms  of  the  wheel. 
They  should  be  cut  just  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  ivheel  is  intended  to  be. 
Then  a  nail  should  be  driven  into  the  barn-floor 
or  the  floor  of  the  work-shop,  and  with  a  cord 
three  feet  long  and  a  piece  of  chalk  a  circle  six 
feet  in  diameter  should  be  drawn  on  the  floor. 
The  boards  to  form  the  segments  of  the  wheel 
may  be  marked  out  in  this  manner  and  fitted 
together  exactly.  They  should  then  be  nailed 
on  to  the  arms  on  one  side  with  wrought  nails 
and  clinched.  The  spaces  between  the  arms 
should  then  be  filled  up  with  inch-and-a-half 
boards  cut  to  fit,  which  should  be  nailed  to  the 
segments  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  joints, 
if  there  are  any,  with  wrought  nails  as  before. 
Then  the  segments  for  the  other  side  may  be 
nailed  on  in  the  same  way  as  before  directed, 
and  carriage-bolts  may  be  put  through  at  each 
arm  to  make  the  whole  secure.  The  outer  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  segments  should  be  made  to 
project  two  inches  beyond  the  ends  of  the  arms, 
and  the  edges  of  the  boards  which  fill  the  spaces 
between  them,  so  as  to  leave  a  groove  all  round 
the  wheel  in  which  the  draft-rope  works.  A 
rope  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  will  be 
large  enough  for  any  purpose,  and  will  be  found 
easier  for  the  hands  than  a  smaller  one.  If  the 
wheel  is  desired  to  be  light,  or  good  yellow  pine 
is  used  for  the  segments,  no  filling  between  the 
arms  need  be  used,  but,  instead,  carriage-bolts 
may  be  passed  through  the  segments  two  inches 
from  their  outer  circumference  for  the  rope  to 
work  on.  The  rope  will  not  slip  on  them  very 
easily,  but  of  course  there  will  not  be  nearly  so 
much  hold  as  when  the  space  is  filled  up  en¬ 
tirely.  The  boards  and  the  ends  of  the  arms 
should  be  dressed  off  smoothly,  so  as  to  prevent 
wearing  the  rope.  If  the  rope  be  found  to  slip 
in  hoisting  very  heavyweights  requiring  two  or 
three  men,  some  chalk  should  be  rubbed  upon 
it,  which  will  prevent  the  slipping. 


A  Simple  Corn-Marker. 

R.  N.  G.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  draw¬ 
ing  and  description  of  a  corn-marker,  which  is 


or  strips  of  stout  leather  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  hoop-iron.  These  strips  are  fastened 
together  by  another  cross-strip  three  inches 
wide,  one  inch  thick,  and  of  such  a  length 
as  to  bring  the  center  of  the  strips  three 
feet  four  and  a  half  inches  apart.  Two  stout 
pins,  10  inches  long,  are  fixed  to  each  end  of 
the  strips  at  an  angle,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  This  marker  may  be  used  by  two  men,  or 
may  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  lays  out  about 
4,000  hills  to  the  acre,  so  that  by  counting  the 
rows  iu  the  field  each  way,  multiplying  together, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  4,000,  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  in  the  field  may  be  ascertained. 
When  the  marker  is  drawn  to  the  end  of  the 
field,  it  is  turned  over  on  the  other  side,  and  lifted 
so  that  the  end  tooth  is  in  the  last  row  made, 
which  is  the  guide  for  the  next  rows.  If  the 
first  row  has  been  laid  out  perfectly  straight  the 
whole  field  will  be  accurately  checked. 


IMPROVED  CORN-MARKER. 

not  patented.  A  round  pole  of  white  pine  or  oth¬ 
er  light  tough  wood  18  feet  long  is  procured.  In 
this  are  cut  six  grooves  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  three  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  apart. 
Six  strips  are  then  made,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick  and  five  feet  long,  and  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide  at  the  upper  end  and  four 
inches  at  the  lower.  At  the  upper  ends  of  the 
strips  loops  of  light  hoop-iron  are  nailed  and 
made  to  embrace  the  grooved  part  of  the  pole, 


Improved  Stock  in  Texas. 

I  observe  many  notices  of  shipments  of  fine 
stock  of  various  kinds  (more  particularly  hogs) 
to  the  South,  and  am  glad  to  see  such  items,  as 
it  plainly  shows  a  fact  that  has  been  considered 
doubtful — i.  e.,  that  fine  stock  of  all  kinds  will 
live,  thrive,  and  <pay  in  the  extreme  South. 

The  idea  that  they  would  not  succeed  has  so 
often  been  advanced  and  supported  (by  those 
who  did  not  know  about  such  things),  that 
many  were  afraid  to  bring  in  valuable  animals. 
Such  a  notion  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  wonderful  and  gratifying  to 
notice  with  what  a  vim  our  people  are  taking 
hold  of  good  stock,  once  introduced,  and  with 
what  successes  they  are  encouraged  in  it. 

As  an  instance  of  what  can  and  will  be  done, 
I  will  mention  a  few  items  coining  under  my  ob¬ 
servation  iu  Collin  Co.,  Texas.  The  farmers 
were  first  attracted  to  fine  hogs,  as  they  make 
quickest  returns  for  money  invested,  and  would 
not  be  so  expensive  in  bringing  out. 

The  Chester  Whites  were  introduced  in ’69, 
and  being  finer  than  anything  before  seen,  sold 
well,  and  paid  both  buyer  and  seller.  They 
proved  too  tender  for  our  rough  farm  usage, 
and  falling  into  disfavor  with  many,  were  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Berkshires.  These  succeeded  in 
every  way,  and  were  disseminated  and  crossed 
throughout  the  country.  But  at  our  last  fair 
some  Polaud-China  or  Magie 
pigs  were  shown,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  the  country  was  loud  with 
praises  of  this  breed.  They  ful¬ 
filled  so  many  of  the  requisites 
of  the  hog  that  was  wanted,  that 
they  were  hailed  as  the  coming 
hog.  There  are  now  nine  very 
fine  ones  in  the  county,  and  they 
increase  in  favor.  Of  course  we 
have  the  strong  advocates  of 
the  other  breeds,  and  we  now 
have  good  specimens  of  all  the 
prominent  breeds  of  hogs,  as 
well  as  grades  and  crosses  of  all 
kinds,  and  can  show,  I  think,  as 
nice  stock  of  this  kind  as  can  be  found  in  the 
entire  South. 

In  sheep  a  lamentable  lack  of  interest  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  natives  are  few,  and  fine  ones  wanting. 

A  late  introduction  of  a  fine  lot  of  Shorthorns 
and  grades  from  the  blue-grass  region  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  done  well,  and  is  paying  the  owner 
large  profits,  but  it  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  is 
to  do,  and  will  be  done  in  a  few  years.  Our  ad¬ 
vantages  for  cattle,  when  pastures  come  more 


into  vogue,  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  raising  of  fine  cattle  will  assume 
proportions  consistent  with  those  of  our  former 
raising  of  the  wild  longhorn  native. 

Many  good  stallions  are  now  standing  in  the 
count}’,  some  of  them  thorough-bred  and  really 
fine,  principally  from  Kentucky. 

But  in  draft  stock  our  forte  is  mules,  and  I 
may  say  that  finer  mules  are  seldom  seen  any¬ 
where  than  are  raised  here.  It  has  become 
quite  a  business  of  late  years,  and  we  have  some 
excellent  breeders  and  very  fine  jacks.  Many 
mules  are  driven  from  here  every  year,  and, 
selling  as  they  do  at  first-rate  paying  prices,  this 
branch  of  stock  suffers  no  decline,  nor  will  it 
under  these  circumstances. 

WeJiave  even  the  busy  little  Italian  bee  fully 
at  home,  and  working  his  many  hours  a  day 
for  us.  They  are  as  yet  only  in  one  apiary,  but 
our  people  are  so  full  of  the  idea  of  securing 
the  best,  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  be 
scattered  through  the  county.  T.  B.  L. 

Collin  Co.,  Texas. 

• - — . - — «.*— - - - 

Tim  Bunker  on  Dog-Laws. 

“Whose  dorg  did  it?”  asked  Jake  Frink  ex¬ 
citedly  as  he  looked  over  the  fence  where  Seth 
Twiggs  was  pulling  carrots  and  smoking — or 
smoking  and  pulling  carrots,  just  as  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  look  at  the  main  business  of  life.  The 
cloud  was  very  thick  this  morning,  for  Seth 
was  in  trouble,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
dog  than  carrot  in  his  meditations.  His  favor¬ 
ite  Cotswold  ram,  on  which  he  had  been  brag¬ 
ging  for  a  month,  had  been  bitten  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  and  last  night  died  of  his  wounds — neither 
sheep  nor  mutton,  but  a  dead  carcass  unfit  for 
human  use. 

“  Guess  it  was  yourn,”  answered  Seth,  “but  I  - 
can’t  prove  it,  for  I  didn’t  see  him  bite  the 
sheep.  But  I  saw  him  in  .the  same  pasture, 
the  same  afternoon,  with  his  tongue  out,  as  ef 
he  had  been  chasing  sutliin’,  and  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  I  found  the  ram  badly  bitten.” 

“  It  couldn’t  be  my  dorg,  for  lie’s  a  setter,  and 
I  never  knew  him  to  hunt  anything  but  birds. 
He  is  the  greatest  setter  you  ever  see.” 

“  Wal,  mebbe  so,”  said  Seth  with  a  long  puff. 
“But  when  I  seed  him  that  afternoon  he  was 
fur  enough  from  settin’.  His  tail  was  straight 
as  a  string,  and  his  tongue  was  out  a  foot  long, 
as  ef  he  was  chasing  a  fox,  and  I  should  have 
smelt  a  fox  ef  I  hadn’t  found  the  ram  bleeding 
to  death.  But  I  can’t  prove  anything,  Jake.  I 
didn’t  see  him  bite  the  sheep.” 

“  There  ain’t  a  doubt  that  he  bit  the  sheep,” 
said  Uncle  Jotharn  Sparrowgrass,  “  for  he  killed 
two  of  mine  last  year  in  one  night.  I  saw  him 
eating  the  carcass.” 

“It  is  a  hard  case,”  said  Parson  Spooner, 
who  loved  mutton,  and  liked  to  see  his  parish¬ 
ioners  introducing  better  stock  into  Hookertown. 
“It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  raise  sheep 
in  this  neighborhood.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
asked  Deacon  Smith.  “  Your  buck  is  dead,  and 
fifty  dollars  have  gone  up.” 

“  I  thought  they  had  a  dog-law  in  Connecticut, 
and  that  we  could  get  pay  for  sheep  that  the 
dogs  killed?”  Seth  remarked  inquiringly. 

“You  can  get  pay  of  the  owner  of  the  dog,” 
the  Deacon  replied,  “if  you  can  prove  the  dam¬ 
age,  and  if  the  owner  is  a  responsible  man. 
The  law  will  take  his  property  to  make  your 
loss  good.” 

“And  if  you.  can’t  prove  it,  what  then?” 
asked  Seth. 
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“Then  you  have  to  come  upou  the  town  for 
damages,”  said  Deacon  Smith.  “The  law 
taxes  all  the  dogs  in  town,  and  keeps  the  avails 
for  a  dog  fund.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
if  the  dog  fund  is  large  enough  to  pay  for  all 
the  losses  of  sheep  by  dogs,  you  can  get  your 
pay.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  fund  is  divided  pro  rata 
among  all  the  losers,  and  you  get  your  share.” 

“Which  means,”  said  Seth,  “that  I  get  my 
pay  if  the  town  can  make  somebody  else  pay 
it,  and  if  not,  I  whistle  for  it.  The  town  by 
its  neglect  lets  loose  these  hungry  curs  on  my 
sheep,  and  won’t  pay  the  damage,  which  ain’t 
square.  If  the  town  neglect  a  bridge,  and  my 
horse  breaks  his  leg,  I  get  my  pay,  and  all  the 
property  in  town  is  pledged  for  it.  Now,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  blood-thirsty  dog  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  bridge,  and  a  sheep  is 
jest  as  good  as  a  horse,  and  some  better.” 

“I  agree,”  said  the  Deacon,  “with  you  that 
the  law  is  not  equal,  but  it  is  all  the  protection 
we  who  are  sheep-owners  have.  The  law  ought 
to  be  changed  so  as  to  suppress  dogs  altogether, 
or  to  confine  the  privilege  of  keeping  them  to 
men  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  injuries  they 
inflict  upon  the  farming  community.  For  my 
part,  I  would  make  the  keeping  of  a  dog  a  peni¬ 
tentiary  offense.” 

“I’d  jine  you  there,”  said  Seth,  pouring  out  a 
cloud  of  smoke  thick  enough  to  suffocate  all  the 
dogs  in  Hookertown. 

“  Class  legislation,”  exclaimed  Jake  Frink. 
“You’d  like  to  have  the  law  fixed  so  that  ’risto- 
crats  and  rich  people  can  keep  their  Newfound¬ 
land  dorgs,  and  rat  and  tan  terriers,  and  sich 
like,  and  shet  down  on  us  poor  fellers  who  want 
to  keep  hunters  and  watcli-dorgs.” 

“That’s  jest  so,”  said  George  Washington 
Tucker, who  had  got  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
big  Cotswold  buck  that  had  been  the  envy  of 
Hookertown  for  a  mouth.  “  Ye  see,  we  all  used 
to  keep  jest  as  many  dorgs  as  we  had  a  mind  to, 
and  could  hunt  rabbits  and  skunks  seven  days 
in  a  week  if  we  wanted-  to,  and  no  questions 
asked.  There  was  no  end  hardly  to  the  game  a 
poor  feller  could  pick  up  along  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  He  could  e’en  a’most  git  his  livin’  with  a 
smart  dorg.  Yes,  sir-ee,  when  old  Pomp  was 
alived,  I’ve  had  fifty  rabbit-skins,  twenty  musk- 
rat-skins,  a  dozen  skunk-skins,  besides  coons 
and  woodchucks,  on  the  back  side  of  my  house 
many  a  lime.  But  sense  they  begun  to  tax 
dorgs,  I  can’t  afford  to  keep  one,  osid  hunting 
don’t  pay  without  a  good  dorg.  Bich  folks 
can  keep  their  blooded  dorgs  with  big  names, 
but  poor  folks  must  go  without.  They  keep 
crowdin’  us  into  a  narrow  corner  every  year, 
and  I  tell  you  somethin’  will  have  to  break  by 
and  by,  see  ef  it  don’t.” 

“If  they  would  only  crowd  you,”  Seth  re¬ 
plied,  “  so  hard  as  to  break  every  dog’s  neck, 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
you  and  to  the  community.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Deacon  Smith.  “Hunting 
in  a  civilized  community  does  not  pay.  It  tends 
to  make  idlers  and  vagabonds  of  the  hunters, 
wastes  time,  destroys  crops,  and  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  way  of  getting  one’s  bread.  You  can 
raise  turkeys  and  chickens  at  half  the  cost  of 
quail  and  snipe,  and  lamb  and  mutton  can  be 
had  much  cheaper  than  coon  and  skunk,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difference  in  the  flavor.” 

“That’s  jest  the  way  you  ’ristocrats  allers 
talk,”  said  Tucker.  “But  I’d  like  to  know  ef 
this  ain’t  a  free  country,  and  ef  a  man  takes  a 
notion  to  prefer  coon  and  rabbit  to  lamb  and 
chicken,  who  has  an}''  right  to  quarrel  with 
him  ?  It  may  be'  a  very  nasty  taste,  but  as  long  as 


you  don’t  have  to  eat  ’em,  whose  business  is  it? 
Ain’t  it  my  constitushionel  privilege  to  eat  what 
I  have  a  mind  to,  and  ef  I  want  dorgs  to  ketch 
game,  who  shall  liender  me?  No  sumpterry 
laws  in  this  country,  ef  you  please,  to  tell  me 
what  I  shall  eat  and  drink  !  ” 

“  That’s  jest  the  p’int,”  said  Seth,  taking  the 
stub-pipe  from  his  mouth.  “  Ye  see,  I  take  a 
notion  to  lamb  and  mutton,  and  the  owners  of 
worthless  curs  virtually  say  I  shan’t  have  it, 
but  must  put  up  with  skunk  and  coon  meat,  or 
suthin’  else,  that  will  allow  them  to  keep  dorgs. 
It  is  a  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways.” 

But  George  Washington  Tucker  did  not  see 
it,  and  the  class  of  men  to  which  he  belongs 
can’t  be  made  to  see  that  the  public  good  re¬ 
quires  that  their  right  to  keep  dogs  and  eat 
coon  and  skunk  should  be  made  to  square  with 
Deacon  Smith’s  right  to  keep  sheep,  and  eat 
lamb  and  mutton  and  other  Christian  meats. 
So  politicians  who  make  our  laws,  in  lively  fear 
of  votes,  legislate  on  the  half-and-half  principle, 
laying  a  light  tax  on  dogs,  which  prevents  no¬ 
body  from  keeping  them,  and  half-paying  Seth 
Twiggs  and  other  sheep-owners  for  their  losses. 
These  losses  are  enormous  throughout  the 
whole  country  every  year,  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  entirely  prohibitory.  No 
man  attempts  to  keep  sheep,  because  it  is  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  losses  by  dogs  are  greater 
than  the  profits.  No  man  wants  to  buy  Cots¬ 
wold  or  other  thorough-bred  sheep,  at  a  cost  of 
from  $30  to  $50  each,  and  run  the  risk  of  having 
them  killed,  and  getting  five  dollars  a  head  for 
them  from  the  town  treasury.  This  state  of 
things  will  last  just  as  long  as  farmers  suffer  it. 
The  remedy  lies  in  suitable  legislation,  and  we 
shall  have  that  just  as  soon  as  the  politicians 
are  put  in  wholesome  fear  of  farmers’  votes. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  law  that  will  tax  cheap 
irresponsible  curs  out  of  existence,  and  pay  the 
sheep-breeders’  losses  from  dogs  out  of  the 
town  treasury,  just  as  other  losses  are  paid 
which  grow  out  of  the  negligence  of  the  town 
authorities.  If  my  horse  or  ox  is  injured  from 
a  bad  road  or  an  unsafe  bridge,  I  can  recover 
for  my  loss.  But  if  my  sheep  are  killed  by 
dogs,  I  can  only  get  partial  redress.  This  could 
not  properly  be  called  class  legislation,  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  interested  in  cheap 
mutton  and  cheap  woolen  goods.  We  all  want 
these,  and  can  have  them  if  sheep  husbandry 
can  be  put  on  a  level  with  other  industries. 
Our  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  County  and 
State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  Farmers’ 
Clubs  should  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and  give 
the  legislatures  no  rest  until  they  secure  such 
laws  as  will  encourage  sheep  husbandry. 

Yours  to  command,  Timothy  Bunkek,  Esq. 

Hookertown,  Gt .,  Jan.  8th,  1873. 


The  Farmer’s  Savings-Bank. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  we  told  our  young  readers  how 
■we  managed  what  wo  call  the  farmer’s  savings- 
bank — or  a  heap  of  manure  that  ive  aim  to  keep 
fermenting  during  the  winter.  Some  people 
think  this  can  not  be  done.  We  know  that 
nothing  is  easier.  During  the  coldest  weather 
this  winter  our  heap  of  manure  that  the  “  boys” 
made,  and  on  which  we  keep  depositing  manure 
every  day  from  the  stables,  pig-pens,  etc.,  kept 
warm  enough  to  melt  more  or  less  of  the  snow 
on  top.  We  think  this  is  much  better  than  let¬ 
ting  the  manure  lie  in  heaps  about  the  premises, 
to  be  frozen  in  cold  weather  and  to  wash  away 


in  wet  weather.  Freezing,  of  course,  does  not 
hurt  the  manure.  It  does  not  hurt  money,  you 
know,  to  keep  it  lying  idle  in  the  house,  but  it  is 
much  better  to  put  it  in  the  savings-bank,  where 
it  draws  interest.  And  it  is  much  better  to  put 
manure  in  such  a  heap  as  we  have  described, 
because  it  becomes  more  valuable. 

A  great  many  very  sensible  farmers  think 
that  well-rotted  manure  is  no  better  than  fresh, 
unfermented  manure.  If  the  manure  has  been 
badly  managed,  if  the  water  from  the  eaves  of 
the  buildings  has  been  allowed  to  wash  out  its 
soluble  matter,  they  are  right.  But  if  the  heap 
is  properly  managed,  as  we  have  described,  we 
think  these  good,  sensible  farmers  are  mistaken. 
You  need  not  tell  them  that  we  say  so.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  were  inclined  to  think  as 
they  do ;  but  this  was  many  years  ago,  when  we 
had  just  commenced  to  study  chemistry,  and 
thought  that  the  ammonia  escaped.  Now  we 
know  that  manure  can  be  fermented  until 
the  straw  and  stalks  are  decomposed,  without 
any  loss  of  ammonia  worth  thinking  about. 

But  why  is  manure  better  for  being  ferment¬ 
ed  ?  Because  plants  will  not  take  it  up  until  it 
is  decomposed.  If  it  is  applied  in  the  fresh 
state  to  the  soil,  it  must  decompose  in  the  soil 
before  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  plants.  This  takes 
a  long  time,  especially  in  clayey  land.  The 
manure  acts  quicker  for  being  fermented  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  land.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage.  If  you  apply  manure  to  the 
land  and  it  is  not  taken  up  by  the  plants  the 
first  year,  the  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  enter  into  combination  with  certain 
ingredients  in  the  soil  and  become  nearly  insolu¬ 
ble;  and  then  it  takes  a  long  time  before  we 
can  get  back  these  valuable  substances  out  of 
the  land.  The  land  will  pay  us  interest,  but 
keeps  pretty  tight  hold  of  the  principal.  Better 
put  the  manure,  therefore,  as  fast  as  it  is  made, 
into  your  own  savings-bank  in  the  barn-yard. 


Pernicious  Teaching’  in  Horseshoeing. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  great  amount  of  cruelty 
unintentionally  committed  in  shoeing  horses. 
The  prevention  of  this  cruelty,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  suffering  to  the  poor  crippled  beasts,  and 
its  pecuniary  loss  to  their  owners,  most  assuredly 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  But 
when  such  a  Society,  as  that  at  Boston  has  re¬ 
cently  done,  publishes  or  distributes  a  work 
upon  practical  horseshoeing,  so  called,  in  which 
farriers  are  recommended  to  fuse  the  shoes  to 
the  horse’s  feet,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious 
and  to  be  regretted.  This  work  is  an  essay  by 
an  English  veterinary  surgeon,  and  contains  the 
following  words  illustrative  of  his  method  of 
fitting  the  shoe  by  clapping  it  on  to  the  hoof 
red-hot,  and,  “fusing  the  horn  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  imprinting  itself  like  a  seal  in 
melted  wax,  and  in  this  way  the  two  surfaces 
of  foot  and  shoe  exactly  coincide.”  This  book, 
we  understand,  has  been  distributed  by  the 
Boston  Society  aforesaid  amongst  the  New 
England  farriers  and  blacksmiths.  Lest  they 
might  be  misled  iif  spite  of  their  better  judg¬ 
ment  to  adopt  this  utterly  destructive  mode  of 
fitting  shoes,  we  hasten  to  protest  against  it  as 
eminently  cruel  and  destructive  to  the  animal. 
The  hoof  of  a  horse  is  totally  different  from  a 
piece  of  wax.  All  but  the  outer  crust  is  highly 
sensitive.  The  insensible  outer  crust  is  'a  living 
and  elastic  substance,  comparatively  thin,  and 
connected  closely  with  the  sensitive  interior. 
If  the  elasticity  of  the  crust  and  its  life  is  de- 
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stroyed,  it  no  longer  serves  its  purpose.  The 
application  of  a  red-hot  shoe  to  this  crust  has 
exactly  this  effect.  The  oily,  elastic,  living  sub¬ 
stance  becomes  charred,  contracted,  dry,  dead 
matter.  Its  presence  is  a  source  of  irritation  to 
the  neighboring  living  matter,  and  its  changed 
condition  renders  it  a  source  of  annoyance, 
pain,  and  injury  to  the  animal.  The  hoof  is 
rendered  brittle,  its  expansion  is  prevented, 
permanent  contraction  is  effected,  and  if  the 
system  be  persevered  in,  the  horse  will  soon  be¬ 
come  entirely  useless.  If  the  skin  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  be  seared  by  the  application  of  a 
hot  iron,  an  idea  of  the. effect  of  applying  red- 
hot  shoes  to  the  horses’  feet  may  be  partly  real¬ 
ized.  It,  is  absolutely  unnecessary  as  well.  A 
good  workman  will  make  a  good  shoe,  and  will 
fit  it  evenly  and  neatly  with  a  proper  bearing, 
by  the  use  of  tools  alone,  and  without  healing 
it.  A  poor  workman  may  undoubtedly  find  it 
easier  to  fit  a  hot  shoe  and  burn  (fuse)  the  crust 
of  the  hoof,  but  we  would  caution  all  owners  of 
horses  not  to  intrust  their  animals  to  such 
workmen,  and  advise  the  Boston  Society  to 
withdraw  its  worse  than  useless  publication. 


Accidents  on  the  Ice. 

As  the  power  of  the  sun  increases  with  the 
advent  of  spring,  the  ice  upon  the  lakes  and 
rivers  weakens,  and  traveling  upon  it  becomes 
dangerous.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the 
country  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  at 
this  season  of  the  year  for  horses  to  be  lost  in 
rivers  and  lakes  through  air-holes  or  weak  spots 
in  the  ice.  When  such  an  accident  occurs, 
presence  of  mind  and  deliberation,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  “how  to  do  it,”  generally 
enable  the  driver  to  extricate  his  horse  or  team. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  animal  by  the 
exorcise  of  his  instinct  knows  whether  his  at¬ 
tendant  is  self-possessed  or  not,  and  if  he  is 
taken  by  the  head,  in  most  cases  surrenders 
himself  at  once  quietly  to  the  treatment  under¬ 
taken  until  encouraged  to  help  himself,  when 
he  will  do  so  successfully.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  take  hold  of  the  horse’s  head,  while  an¬ 
other  man  cuts  loose  the  sleigh  and  draws  that 
out  of  the  way.  Then  let  a  slip-knot  be  made 
on  the  end  of  one  of  the  reins  and  passed  over 
the  horse’s  head,  and  drawn  tight  around  his 


neck  and  held  firmly.  Then  a  buffalo  robe  or 
blanket  being  spread  on  the  ice,  the  second  man 
should  pass  the  end  of  the  other  rein  or  a  rope 
around  the  animal’s  knees,  and  by  this  means 
pull  them  up  on  to  the  ice.  Then  both  men 
pulling  together,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the 
horse,  will  land  the  animal  upon  the  solid  ice. 
There  should  be  no  hurry,  but  jmt  everything 
should  be  done  promptly  and  quickly.  “  The 
most  haste  the  least  speed”  is  generally  true  in 
these  cases,  and  to  know  exactly  what  to  do 
first  and  next  is  the  chief  thing.  When  a  rope 
is  drawn  tightly  around  an  animal’s  throat,  so 
as  to  interfere  somewhat  with  its  breathing,  its 
lungs  become  filled  with  air,  and  the  buoyancy 
of  its  body  becomes  increased.  Our  artist  in 
the  above  engraving  has  shown  the  method  of 
procedure  here  described.  In  some  cases  we 
have  known  a  horse  left  somewhat  to  himself 
in  driving  to  avoid  unsound  places  and  cracks 
on  the  ice  which  otherwise  his  driver  woudd 
have  forced  him  into.  It  is  not  unwise  to  per¬ 
mit  a  steady  horse  to  have  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
way  when  on  the  ice,  and  also  to  drive  slowly 
when  in  places  where  there  may  be  danger. 
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Two  New  Bedding  Plants. 


The  Canada  Victor  Tomato. 

BY  JA3.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

About  a  year  ago  I  received  what  I  considered 
an  extravagant  description  of  a  new  tomato, 


the  exhausting  labors  of  the  winter  and  spring. 
On  my  return,  one  of  my  foremen  was  very 
emphatic  in  his  praises  of  one  kind  of  tomato 
that  had  ripened  earlier  than  any  of  the  twenty- 
eight  varieties  on  my  grounds.  On  going  to  the 


It  is  assumed  that  our  readers  understand  that 
by  bedding  plants  we  refer  to  those  used  in 
masses  to  produce  effects  of  color.  The  plants 


VARIEGATED  WOOLLY  GRAPHALIUM. 


VARIEGATED  COLEUS  “CHAMELEON.” 


named  Canada  Victor,  the  control  of  which 
was  offered  to  me  for  a  thousand  dollars.  As  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  introduce  a  new 
vegetable  to  the  public  before  trying  it  in  my 
experimental  garden,  which  is  specially  set 
aside  for  this  purpose,  I  declined  to  purchase, 
but  suggested  that  being  always  on  the  lookout 


for  improved  vegetables  I  shall  be  happy  to 
test  it  by  the  side  of  my  other  sorts.  A  package 
of  the  seed  was  sent  me,  and  I  planted  it  in  the 
cold-frame  the  same  day  with  my  other  sorts. 
Just  after  the  plants  were  set  out,  I  took  a  short 
excursion  to  Europe  for  a  breathing  spell  after 


spot,  I  found  it  was  the  new  tomato  from 
Canada,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  a  val¬ 
uable  acquisition,  it  being  not  only  remarkably 
early,  but  of  a  large  size,  very  symmetrical  in 
shape,  solid,  ripening  thoroughly  around  the 
stem,  and  a  first-rate  cropper.  I  learned  that  a 
market-gardener,  largely  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  came  from  a  distant  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  with  the  special 
purpose  of  examining  my  varieties 
of  tomatoes  as  they  grew,  that  he 
might  thus  be  enabled  to  select  the 
best  for  his  own  planting.  After 
examining  with  care,  and  studying 
the  characteristics  of  twenty-eight 
varieties  scattered  over  three  square 
miles  of  ground,  he  emphatically 
chose  the  Canada  Victor.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  taught,  that  the  man 
who  declares  he  has  the  earliest  of 
all  tomatoes,  is  treading  on  very 
dangerous  ground  ;  I  can  personal¬ 
ly  affirm  that  it  was  the  earliest  of 
all  my  varieties  last  season,  and 
the  gentleman  who  sent  it  writes 
that  for  three  seasons  lie  has  tried 
it  with  other  varieties,  and  finds 
that  it  excels  all  in  earliness,  by  from  six  to 
ten  days.  [Mr.  G.  is  right  as  to  the  suspicions 
with  which  statements  about  early  tomatoes  are 
received.  Much  depends  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  young  plants.  Mr.  G.  has  had  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  is  always  careful  in  his  assertions. — Ed.] 


employed  are  those  that  continue  long  in  flower, 
or  those  the  foliage  of  which  is  sufficiently  strik¬ 
ing  in  color  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
bedding  system  has  been  practiced  in  England 
to  an  extent  that  foreshadowed  the  neglect  of 
all  plants  not  adapted  to  this  use.  This  general 
devotion  to  bedding  out  has  caused  a  reaction, 
and  certain  English  horticultural  writers  de¬ 
nounce  it  altogether.  We  are,  in  this  country, 
safe  in  advocating  the  bedding  system  with  what 


CANADA  VICTOR  TOMATO. 


are  culled  “  foliage  plants.”  The  intense  heats 
of  our  summers  preclude  the  general  use  of 
flowering  plants  for  producing  bedding  effects, 
and  we  actually  need  those  with  brightly  col¬ 
ored  foliage.  In  mid-summer  our  gardens  would 
present  a  sorry  sight  were  it  not  that  the  heat 
which  prevents  us  from  having  flowers  is  just 
what  is  needed  for  the  development  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  leaves  of  the  bedding  plants.  But  even 
among  these  we  must  make  a  choice.  While  the 


the  hurlbutt  stripe. — (See  next  page.) 
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now  common  Coleus  Verschaffeltii — the  Velvet 
Coleus — fairly  revels  in  our  hot  suns,  the  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  geraniums  which  are  so  large¬ 
ly  used  in  England,  arc  withered  to  a  crisp. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall,  by  experiment¬ 
ing,  hit  upon  a  set  of  plants  with  colored  foli¬ 
age  that  will  allow  us,  with  our  brilliant  sun,  to 
produce  effects  of  color  equal  if  not  superior 
to  anything  that  England  or  the  Continent  can 
show.  Believing  this,  we  gladly  welcome  any 
new  plant  that  promises  to  be  useful  in  this 
way.  By  repeated  trials,  we  shall  find  out 
those  things  suited  to  our  somewhat  peculiar 
climate,  but  we  must  take  all  novelties  on  trial. 

We  have  received  two  plants  from  Mr.  H.  E. 
Chitt.y,  Superintendent  of  the  Bellevue  Nursery, 
Paterson,  N.  J. — a  wide-awake  es¬ 
tablishment — which  we  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  trial.  One  is  the  Coleus 
“  Chameleon.”  As  the  plant  comes 
from  the  greenhouse,  we  can  say 
that  wTe  never  saw  a  Coleus  that 
equaled  it  for  beauty,  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  out¬ 
door  cultivation.  We  are  thus  cau¬ 
tious  of  speaking  about  a  new7  Co¬ 
leus,  for  we  well  recollect  how 
many  named  sorts  of  the  Golden 
Coleus  all  melted  into  one  under 
our  hot  summers.  The  plant  as 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  is  truly 
beautiful.  The  edge  of  the  leaf  is 
bordered  with  bright  yellow,  its 
ground  work  is  carmine,  and  mark¬ 
ed  and  splashed  with  dark  maroon 
in  such  a  wTay  that  no  twro  leaves 
are  alike.  While  Ave  are  awrare 
of  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  colored  leaves 
in  an  engraving  which  can  show  only  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  black  and  white,  w7e  have 
been  tempted  to  give  an  illustration  of  the 
Chameleon.  The  other  plant  referred  to  is  a 
variegated  Gnaphalium  lanatum.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  this  plant  has  long  been  grown  in 
garden's  and  in  hanging-baskets,  on  account  of 
its  silvery  white  foliage.  We  give  an  account 
of  this  plant  furnished  by  Mr.  Chitty: 

“  This  plant  originated  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Edm.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  who  is  the  hon¬ 
orable  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  where  the  plant 
was  fully  tested  for  two  seasons  (viz.,  1870  and 
1871),  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 
When  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  variegation 
of  the  plant  was  permanent,  the  above-named 
gentleman  placed  the  entire  stock  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Jean  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent,  by  whom  it 
was  distributed  last  spring.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  partake  somewhat  of  the  downy,  silvery 
gray  appearance  of  the  type,  but  are  broadly 
margined  with  golden  yellow,  and  in  some  the 
leaves  are  striped  with  yellow.  The  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  good,  its  habit  being  much  more 
compact  than  the  old  form,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  entirely  supersede,  being  so  much 
handsomer  in  every  respect.  We  had  several 
plants  growing  outside  in  our  nursery  last  sum¬ 
mer,  where  they  withstood  the  scorching  sun, 
and  took  very  kindly  to  their  new  home.” 


The  Hurlbutt  Apple. 


The  apple  known  as  the  Hurlbutt  Stripe 
about  Winsted,  Ct.,  where  it  originated,  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  early  winter 
variety.  It  is  in  Dr.  Warder’s  catalogue,  but  not 
described.  It  originated  upon  the  farm  of  Gen. 
Leonard  Hurlbutt,  about  two  miles  from  the 


village,  and  the  parent  tree  is  still  standing. 
The  trees  are  very  hardy,  grow  rapidly,  and 
in  good  soil  to  a  large  size.  They  are  well- 
proportioned,  and  bear  good  crops  every  year, 
but  not  always  so  large  as  this  year.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  uniform,  fair,  beautiful,  round, 
nearly  regular,  a  little  flattened,  though  many 
specimens  are  quite  round ;  surface  smooth, 
striped  red  on  yellow,  many  specimens  a  bright 
deep  red,  much  russet  about  the  cavity,  and  rus¬ 
set  dots  all  over.  Basin  shallow,  small ;  eye 
small  and  closed.  Cavity  deep,  acute;  stem 
short  to  medium.  Core  round,  flattened  or 
w7ide,  regular,  open ;  seeds  numerous,  short, 
plump;  flesh  white,  tender,  fine-grained,  juicy ; 
flavor  very  mild  sub-acid, aromatic,  rich;  quali¬ 


ty  best ;  use  table ;  season  from  October  to 
February.  To  those  who  are  partial  to  a  mild 
flavor,  this  apple  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  variety  is  a  general  favorite  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  is  limited  to  a  few  towns.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  about  thirty  years.  It  is 
not  considered  a  late  keeper,  though  it  some¬ 
times,  under  favorable  circumstances,  lasts 
until  spring.  The  quality  is  so  good,  and  the 
apple  so  handsome  for  the  dessert,  that  it  ought 
to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 

- - « ina4E-B»»  *— *»- - ■ 

Localities  for  Market-Farming1. 

BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


Since  my  work  on  “  Farm-Gardening  and 
Seed-Growing”  has  been  published,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  asking  my  opinion  as  to 
the  best  location  for  conducting  these  branches 
of  agricultural  industry.  These  inquiries  have 
come  mainly  from  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  from  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  B.  N.  A. — all  of  which  have  been  duly 
answered  by  mail.  As  there  may  be  other 
readers  of  my  book  avIio  may  desire  the  same 
information,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
through  the  Agriculturist. 

“  Farm-gardening,”  or  the  growing  of  the 
coarser  vegetables  for  market,  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  profitably  at  a  distance  of  lOCqmiles 
from  the  place  of  sale,  provided  there  are  facili¬ 
ties  for  cheap  transportation  of  produce  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  same  advantage  in  procuring 
manure  and  fertilizers  from  the  city. 

The  most  desirable  locality  is  one  having 
direct  communication  by  water  Avith  the  place 
where  the  produce  is  intended  to  be  sold,  and 
of  course,  as  a  rule,  the  less  the  distance  the 
less  the  freights.  But  one  great  point  is  to  have 
the  soil  suited  to  the  business,  a  matter  Avhich 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  aforesaid  work.  To 


groAv  produce  for  New  York  City,  perhaps 
there  is  no  location  better  than  Long  Island. 
For  many  years  farmers  at  the  “West  End” 
have  grown  vegetables  for  that  market,  and  at 
the  “East  End,”  especially  on  the  northern 
branch,  80  to  100  miles  from  the  city,  quantities 
of  A7egetables  are  grown  and  transported  to 
New  York  and  also  to  Boston,  by  rail  and 
water,  and  the  business  is  on  the  increase.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Mattituck,  82  miles  from  New 
York  City,  large  quantities  of  cauliflower  are 
grown,  and  the  past  season  (fall  of  1872)  the 
shipments  for  six  weeks  averaged  150  barrels  a 
day,  and  the  season  was  rather  unfavorable. 
The  soil  and  climate  at  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  are  unsurpassed  for  the  growing  of 
either  vegetables  or  seeds. 

Seed-growing  may  be  conducted  profitably  in 
the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  though  the 
seeds  of  some  vegetables — as,  for  instance,  Egg¬ 
plant,  Okra,  etc.,  which  require  warm  weather 
and  a  long  season  to  mature  them — can  not  be 
successfully  grown  north  of  Neiv  York  City. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  localities  near  the  sea-coast, 
where  the  air  is  moist  and  cool,  and  where 
late  spring  and  early  fall  frosts  are  not 
general,  are  the  best  for  growing  seeds. 

Mattituck,  L.  I. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


The  Icy  Sunday. — What  a  morning  it  Avas ! 
Every  branch  and  twig,  every  dead  Aveed  that 
projected  above  the  snoA\r,  Avas  incased  in  ice. 
Those  alum  abominations  that  are  called 
“  crystallized  grasses”  Avere  put  to  shame  by  the 
frost-work.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
anything  like  it,  save  once  in  Texas,  when  there 
was  no  snow,  but  everything  had  an  icy  cover¬ 
ing.  How  soon  Ave  forget !  I  thought  I  should 
remember  the  day  as  “the  icy  Sunday,”  just  as 
the  oldest  inhabitants  keep  in  mind  the  “  cold 
Friday.”  Noav,  only  a  few  weeks  after,  I  have 
to  ask  my  man  which  Sunday  it  was.  He  was 
sure  to  remember  it,  as  he  had  to  clear  the  road 
so  that  people  could  drive  by  to  church.  One 
of  the  pines  stretches  its  branches  quite  across 
the  road,  and  the  load  of  ice  was  more  than 
one  branch  could  bear,  and  down  it  came  with 
a  crash.  It  Avas  as  large  as  an  ordinary  tree, 
and  quite  obstructed  travel.  No  doubt  that 
those  who  drove  out  on  that  icy  Sunday  were 
delighted  with  the  vieiv.  Such  a  glitter,  such 
effects  of  light  when  the  sun  was  in  certain  po¬ 
sitions  are  rarely  seen.  But  did  those  people 
think  of  the  poor  trees?  I  Avas  anxious  all  the 
day,  and  feared  great  damage,  but  fortunately 
there  were  no  high  Avinds,  and  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned  the  large. pine  was  the  only  sufferer. 
But  I  have  noticed  that  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  trees  of  others.  Wherever  a  branch  has 
been  broken,  the  stump  should  be  sawed  off 
close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  Avound  covered  with 
some  water-proof  material.  Melted  graftiug- 
Avax  is  good,  and  so  is  common  paint.  White 
paint  is  too  conspicuous,  and  should  have  some 
lamp-black  or  umber  in  it  to  make  it  nearer  the 
color  of  the  tree.  Every  fruit-grower  should 
keep  a  bottle  of 

Shellac  Varnish. — I  notice  that  sufficient 
directions  for  making  this  were  given  last  month 
in  the  Household  Department.  It  is  very 
useful,  as  your  correspondent  states,  to  have  in 
the  house,  but  it  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
orchard.  It  seems  to  last  longer  upon  the  cut 
surface  of  a  tree  than  anything  else,  and  it 
does  not  show.  For  this  use  it  should  be  thicker 
than  is  required. for  varnishing,  as  thick  aa 
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cream,  or  as  thick  as  will  work  well  with  the 
brush.  It  is  best  to  make  it  too  thick,  and  then 
add  alcohol  as  required.  Overhauling  one’s 

Implements  is  good  winter  work.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  a  number  of  “  rattle-traps  ”  one 
will  accumulate. 
It  takes  a  deal  of 
time  to  try  things. 
People  who  have 
never  tried  it  think 
it  must  be  great  fun 
to  be  an  editor  and 
get  new  implements 
for  nothing.  An 
editor  with  a  con¬ 
science,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepts  an  implement, 
is  bound  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial  and  report 
the  result.  This  is 
something  that  one 
can  not  delegate  to 
others,  but  must  do 
himself.  I  quite 
agreed  with  Walks 
and  Talks  when  lie 
proposed  to  give  up 
all  his  editorial  per¬ 
quisites  to  any  one 
who  would  pay  his 
postage  bill.  The 
editor  gets  an  im¬ 
plement  that  if  he 
bought  it  would  cost 
him  live  or  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  more  or  less. 
The  notice,  if  favor¬ 
able,  is  worth  to  the 
dealer  a  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less.  So 
none  of  us,  while  ready  to  try  all  new  things, 
feel  under  any  obligation,  nor  do  we  esteem 


HANGING-ROT. 


EXCELSIOR  WEEDING-HOOK. 


it  as  anything  very  desirable.  Among  the 
accumulations  of  last  year  I  found  a  number 
of  things  to  put  among  the  old  iron,  but 
there  are  a  few  that  I  would  not  willingly 
part  with.  Last  spring  I  was  in  the  seed-store 
of  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  and  after  I  left,  I  found 
that  Jos.  M.  Gleason,  Esq.,  the  superintendent 
of  the  seed  department,  had  put  something  into 
the  pocket  of  my  overcoat.  I  found  it  was  an 

Excelsior  Weeding-Hook. — It  is  an  iron 
hand,  with  the  slender  fingers  spread  just  as 
one  -would  place  them  in  scratching  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  This  is  a  most  useful  implement 
for  lightening  the  soil  between  rows  of  seed¬ 
lings,  whether  in  the  liot-bed  or  open  ground. 
It  is  perfect,  and  it  comes  into  use  in  various 
'ways.  Mr.  G.  has  my  thanks  for  making 
me  acquainted  with  this  excellent  work. 

The  Sidney  Seed-Sowter  is  another  good 
thing.  B.  K.  Bliss  asked  me  to  take  one  home 
and  try  it,  and  I  did  it  feeling  that  I  was  lug¬ 
ging  home  a  useless  implement.  It  is  really  a 
convenient  thing  for  those  who  are  not  used  to 
sowing  seeds  by  band,  and  who  have  not  enough 
to  sow  to  require  a  regular  sowing-machine.  It 
is,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing,  a  cylinder  to 
hold  the  seeds,  and  a  spout  or  gutter  at  the 
lower  end  from  which  they  fall.  The  supply  is 


regulated  by  a  small  sliding-door,  and  in  the 
cylinder  is  placed  an  inverted  cone  to  prevent 
clogging.  (In  the  drawing  the  cylinder  is 
fractured  to  show  the  cone  within.)  By 
changing  the  inclination  of  the  delivering 
spout,  the  flow  is  made  fast  or  slow,  and 
an  inexperienced  hand  can  soon  learn  to 
sow  with  great  regular¬ 
ity.  Like  all  other  use¬ 
ful-implements,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  in  England  (the 
thing  is  English)  they 
advertise  a  handle 
(which  I  show  in  the 
drawing),  and  say,  “  No 
more  stooping.”  If  a 
person  can  not  stoop,  he 
has  no  business  in  a 
garden.  I  have  nothing- 
new  to  add  about 
.House  Plants. — The 
Double  Chinese  Prim¬ 
rose  and  Catalonian  Jas¬ 
mine  have  been  i n 
bloom  for  over  two 
months,  and  promise  to 
continue.  I  have  long  wanted  a 

Hanging-Basket  different  from  the  heavy 
rustic  affairs,  which,  though  they  are  well 
enough  for  verandas,  are  quite  too  heavy  for  win¬ 
dows.  I  received  some  specimens  from  Snow 
&  Coolidge,  West  Sterling,  Mass.,  of  which  I 
send  a  drawing.  The  pot,  while  it  is  of  a  shape 
that  is  not  inelegarit,  holds  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
earth,  and  is  arranged  to  be  suspended  by 
means  of  chains.  It  has  a  saucer  attached  to 
receive  any  water  that  may  drain  off.  Though 
the  pots  are  glazed,  the  makers  claim  that  the 
glazing  is  not  impervious.  This  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  for  if  the  drainage 
be  good  the  pot  may  as  well 
be  glazed  or  of  metal,  while 
if  no  drainage  is  provided,  a 
porous  material  is  necessary. 
It  is  no  little  thing  in  favor 
of  these  pots  that  they  may 
be  used  suspended  or  not, 
as  circumstances  may  require. 
The  same  manufacturers  send 
excellent  samples  of  ordinary  flower-pots, 
and  one  of  a  rustic  pattern. 

— - -  * — —»■»»— — - 

Propagating  Stone  Fruits. 

To  answer  several  inquiries  concerning  the 
propagation  of  the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry, 
we  group  them  together.  Seedling  stocks  are 
used  for  the  peach  and  cherry,  while  those  for 
the  plum  may  also  be  raised  from  layers.  The 
stones  should  have  been  buried  in  a  dry  place 
in  autumn,  or  preserved  in  layers  of  sand  in  a 
box  exposed  to  frost.  Cherries  germinate  very 
early,  and  the  seeds  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  got  ready.  Peach  and  plum  stones 
if  they  do  not  crack  by  the  swelling  of  the  seed 
should  be  carefully  cracked  by  hand,  and  the 
seeds  or  “  meats  ”  sown.  Peaches  are  budded 
the  same  year  they  are  sown,  while  plums  and 
cherries  usually  require  two  years  to  make  suit¬ 
able  stocks.  The  seedlings  are  taken  up  in  the 
fall  and  heeled  in,  and  the  next  spring  are  set 
in  nursery  rows.  Peaches  are  propagated  by 
budding  almost  exclusively,  at  the  North  at  least, 
though  some  of  the  nurserymen  at  the  South 
graft  in  the  spring  the  slocks  which  failed  at 
the  previous  season’s  budding.  Plums  and 
cherries  are  usually  budded,  but  they  may  be 


grafted  with  success  provided  it  be  done  suffi¬ 
ciently  early.  The  grafting  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start,  and  if  before  the  frost  has 
quite  left  the  ground,  the  chances  of  succeeding 
will  be  greater.  The  peach  is  often  worked 
upon  plum  stocks,  as  the  roots  of  the  plum 
are  better  adapted  to  heavy,  moist  soil  than 
those  of  the  peach.  “Barry’s  Fruit  Garden’” 
gives  instruction  in  propagating  trees  of  all 
kinds  clearly  and  in  detail. 

- ^-4 -  ■ao**- - - 

Inducing  Fruit  Trees  to  Bear. 

A  correspondent  at  Lebanon,  Va.,  writes  as 
follows:  “My  friend  T.  had  an  apple-tree 
which  bore  abundantly,  but  only  every  alternate 
year.  He  chanced  in  early  spring  to  lay  some 
heavy  poles  on  some  of  the  lower  limbs.  This 
was  not  its  year  to  bear.  The  limbs  on  which 
the  poles  rested  bloomed  and  bore  abundantly, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  tree  had  neither 
bloom  nor  apple.  Did  the  weight  on  the  limbs, 
by  checking  the  circulation  of  sap,  and  eonse- 
qnently  the  growth  of  wood,  develop  fruit¬ 
bearing  buds?  If  so,  may  we  not  learn  a  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  from  this  incident?” 

In  this  country  we  see  but  few  of  what  may 
be  called  the  refinements  of  horticulture.  Trees 
are  for  the  most  part  planted  and  allowed  to 
take  their  chances.  If  they  survive  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  after  many  years  come  into 
indifferent  bearing,  the  fruit  is  welcome.  If  the 
trees  are  choked  by  grass  and  weeds,  and  starved 
by  other  crops,  either  the  nurseryman  is  blamed, 
or  it  is  concluded  that  “  trees  don’t  do  as  well 
as  they  used  to.”  Our  correspondent,  has  rightly 
accounted  for  the  phenomenon,  but  the  “prac¬ 
tical  lesson”  has  been  learned  long  ago,  and  in 
one  form  and  another  has  been  practiced.  The 
pruning  and  training  of  trees  to  induce  fruit¬ 
fulness  is  well  understood,  but  the  great,  trouble 
is  that  in  our  rude  horticulture  it  does  not  pay. 
Our  people  have  in  part  learned  that  in  order 
to  grow  grapes  they  must,  treat  their  vines 
properly,  and  after  a  while  they  will  find  that 
trees  will  repay  tasteful  care  and  attention. 

How  to  B.aise  Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  find  that  most  of  the  information  that  I  am 
able  to  give  to  your  readers  is  suggested  by 
inquiries  of  correspondents  who  write  to  me  to 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  One  of  these, 
from  New  Hampshire,  says  that  he  finds  great 
trouble  with  his  crops  of  both  cabbage  and 
celery  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  plants.  His  hot-bed-raised  cabbage  are 
often  severely  hurt  by  frosts  after  planting  out, 
and  his  celery  seed,  which  he  can  not  in  his 
section  sow  sooner  in  the  open  ground  than  the 
first  week  in  May,  does  not  give  him  strong- 
enough  plants  to  set  out  in  July.  These  diffi¬ 
culties  suggest  a  remedy  which  must  be  different 
from  our  usual  practice  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  where  in  ordinary  seasons  our 
ground  operations  are  in  full  blast  the  first  week 
in  April.  This  remedy  is  the  use  of  sashes,  not 
as  hot-beds,  but  only  as  cold-beds,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  cold-frames.  These  are  constructed 
simply  of  boards  placed  parallel  with  each  other 
six  feet  apart,  or  of  the  length  of  the  sash  used, 
whatever  it  may  be.  These  beds  should  be 
placed  in  a  spot  as  warm  and  sheltered  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Where  the  frost  is  yet  in  the  ground,  by 
placing  the  sashes  on,  the  spaces  under  them 
will  soon  be  thawed  out  by  the  sun,  parti  cul'arly- 
if  the  sashes  can  be  covered  up  at  night. 
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As  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  incorporated 
with  at  least  three  inches  of  well-rotted  stable- 
manure;  in  the  absence  of  that,  bone-dust  may 
be  used,  and  well  mixed  through  the  soil  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  about  two  pounds  to  each  3  x  6-foot  sash. 
But  great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  four  inches.  An  ounce  of  cabbage  seed 
would  be  about  sufficient  for  each  three  sashes ; 
of  celery,  one  ounce  would  sow  eight  sashes. 
The  sowing  may  be  done  any  time  during 
March;  the  sooner,  however,  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  that  provision  is  made  to  exclude 
frost  from  the  beds  by  covering  with  mats  or 
shutters.  The  cabbage  seed  will  probably  ger¬ 
minate  in  these  cold-frames  in  about  ten  days 
after  sowing;  the  celery  in  fifteen  or  twenty. 
But  as  the  latter  germinates  very  slowly, 
the  weeds  of  most  kinds  will  germinate  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  they  must  be  pulled  out  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  got  hold 
of.  Nearly  one  half  of 
all  the  celery  seed  sown  is 
lost  from  want  of  early  at¬ 
tention  to  weeding  the  seed¬ 
beds.  There  is  no  vege¬ 
table  grown  that  requires  so 
much  labor  in  weeding  in  the 
seed-bed  as  celery.  In  the 
cold-frames,  the  weeds  may 
be  easier  controlled  than 
when  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  as  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  so  numerous 
in  the  frames.  Besides,  the 
work  will  require  to  be  done 
before  outside  operations 
begin,  and  when  there  is 
usually  more  time  to  do  it. 

No  watering  is  likely  to 
be  necessary  for  the  seeds  of 
cabbage  or  celery  in  cold- 
frames,  but  the  sashes  must 
be  raised  for  ventilation  in 
warm  days.  In  six  or  seven 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing,  the  cabbage  plants  will 
be  fit  to  set  out.  At  about 
the  same  time,  the  sashes 

should  be  taken  off  the 
♦ 

celery  plants,  leaving  them 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather 
— that  is,  provided  they 
have  been  duly  hardened 
off  by  ventilating.  If  they 
have  been  kept  too  warm 
and  are  tender,  of  course  it 
would  not  do  to  expose  them 
at  once  to  the  chilly  nights 
that  we  often  have  through 
May.  We  find  a  good 
plan  to  be  in  such  cases  to 
first  strip  the  sashes  clear  of 
the  plants  during  moderately 
warm  days,  covering  them  at 
first  every  night,  but  as  the 
season  advances,  only  cover¬ 
ing  when  the  night  seems 
likely  to  be  unusually  cold. 

This  method  of  raising  plants  of  cabbage  or 
celery  in  cold-frames  may  be  employed  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  where  operations  in  the  open  ground  arc 
not  begun  sooner  than  the  first  of  May,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  cabbage  plants  may  be  adopted 
advantageously  anywhere,  only  of  course  suit¬ 
ing  the  time  of  beginning  to  the  latitude.  What 
would  suit  for  New  Hampshire  in  March  would 
answer  for  New  York  in  February. 


Peas  for  Texas. 

A  Texan  correspondent  writes :  “I  have  been 
experimenting  three  years  to  find  what  to  plant 
of  the  varieties  of  peas,  that  one  planting 
might  give  a  good  succession,  both  to  save  trou¬ 
ble,  and  because  the  early  plantings  always  do 
best,  and  planted  in  succession  they  would  be 
caught  by  drouth. 

“  By  planting  about  the  middle  of  February,  I 
have  Carter’s  First  Crop  in  50  days,  or  early  in 
April,  10  days  earlier  than  Early  Kent,  and  20 
days  earlier  than  Tom  Thumb.  Closely  follow¬ 
ing  comes  Waite’s  Caractacus  and  Laxton’s 
Prolific  Early  Long  Pod,  each  fuller  and  better 
than  its  predecessor.  Then  comes  McLean’s 
Premier,  and  for  size,  flavor,  and  good  qualities 
generally,  it  ranks  first  with  me.  All  who  see 
them  are  full  of  admiration,  and  I  even  have 
visitors  just  to  see  that  pea.  Following  this,  and 
completing  the  succession,  is  another  valuable 


well-known  kind,  Champion  of  England.  It  is 
as  good  as  the  Premier,  but  not  so  large,  and  is 
the  most  productive  of  all,  most  of  the  pods 
showing  seven  or  eight  peas,  and  the  vine  cov¬ 
ered  with  them  from  top  to  bottom.  The  suc¬ 
cession  extends  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  un¬ 
til  we  arc  ready  to  give  up  this  delicious  vege¬ 
table  for  the  succeeding  ones. 

“  In  a  favorable  season  successive  plantings 


will  do,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  will  not,  and 
the  above  is  what  may  be  done  at  one  planting 
by  choice  of  proper  varieties.” 

[Our  correspondent’s  plan  of  planting  early 
and  late  varieties  of  peas  at  the  same  time  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  hurry  of 
spring  work  one  sometimes  forgets  to  keep  up  a 
succession,  and  we  have  fouud  it  better  to  make 
but  two  plantings — one  for  the  earliest  smooth 
peas,  which  are  put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  prepared,  and  another  for  the  wrinkled 
varieties,  of  which  the  seed  decays  more  easily 
than  that  of  the  other,  and  these  need  a  warmer, 
drier  soil  to  hasten  germination,  and  get  them 
up  before  a  long  rain  sets  in. — Ed.] 


A  New  Variegated  Cockscomb. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  old-fasliioneJ 
Cockscomb  is  of  late  attracting  the  attention  it  \ 
deserves.  A  poorly-grown 
Cockscomb  is  a  shabby  ) 
affair,  while  a  well-developed  1 
specimen  is  very  satisfactory.  t 
We  not  long  ago  gave  an  • 
account  of  a  new  Japanese 
variety,  and  now  give  an 
engraving  of  still  another 
novelty  in  the  "way  of  Cocks¬ 
combs — a  gold  and  crimson  j 
variety  of  Celosia  cristata.  ' 
This  new  comer  is  offered 
for  the  first  time  by  Messrs. 
Briggs  Brothers,  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  who  in  thgir  ; 
quarterly  catalogue  for 
January  give  a  fine  plate 
showing  the  plant  in  its  I 
natural  colors.  The  gold  j 
and  crimson,  which  in  an 
engraving  can  only  be  re-  i 
presented  by  light  and  dark, 
are  described  as  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brilliant  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  even  when  the  golden 
part,  as  it  often  is,  is  dotted 
and  streaked  with  crimson. 
The  foliage  is  said  to  be  of 
a  light  grass-green,  and  the 
stem  is  often  marked  with 
a  bright  red  stripe  running 
up  to  the  flower-head ;  when 
this  occurs,  the  leaves  are 
more  or  less  tinted  with  a 
bronze  red.  The  plant  in 
good  cultivation  attains  the 
bight  of  three  feet,  aud  in 
order  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  a  long  season,  it  should 
be  sown  early  under  glass, 
and  grown  in  pots  of  rich 
soil  until  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  allow  the 
plants  to  be  turned  out. 
The  variety  is  said  to  come 
very  true,  but  few  self- 
colored  ones  being  produced. 
Some  of  the  pyramidal 
forms  of  Celosia  are  very 
desirable  annuals,  and  make  a  great  show. 
There  are  white,  yellow,  rose,  and  crimson  va¬ 
rieties.  We  notice  that  Messrs.  Briggs  Bros, 
offer  Celosia  Huttonii,  a  new  species  which  has 
attracted  much  attention  in  Europe.  It  is  one 
of  the  pyramidal  sorts,  grows  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  high,  of  a  compact  bushy 
habit,  and  1ms  dark  foliage  and  bright  crimson 
flowers.  We  have  not  yet  aeen  this  novelty. 
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BET  (JV  other  Household  Items,  tee  "Basket"  pttgte.) 


A  Home-made  Extension  Lounge. 


Anybody  can  knock  np  such  a  lounge  with  a  few 
carpenter’s  tools.  It  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to 
have  in  the  house,  it  is  so  easily  turned  into  a 
bedstead  when  an  extension  is  required. 


There  is,  first,  the  light  frame  of  an  ordinary 


Tig.  1.  —  FEATIIEIt  FAN. — FRONT. 


lounge,  made  with  four  posts,  held  in  place  by  four 
light  narrow  boards  on  the  sides  and  ends,  with 
narrow  slats  nailed  across  the  top  from  side  to 
side.  There  should  also  be  a  support  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  lounge  from 
head  to  foot.  A  few  of  the  slats  are  nailed  to  this 
support  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  firm  without.  The 
slats  should  be  narrow,  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  placed  evenly  a  little  more  than 
two  inches  apart.  This  completes  the  lounge- 
frame  without  the  extension. 

To  make  the  extension,  make  two  more  posts 
like  the  other  lounge-posts,  and  unite  them  by  a 
narrow  board  like  the  sides  of  the  lounge.  Nail  to 
the  top  of  this  side-board  as  many  slats  as  there 
are  spaces  in  the  top  of  the  lounge,  taking  care 
that  they  are  narrow'  enough  to  slip  into  these 
spaces  easily,  and  all  evenly  placed  and  nailed. 
This  is  all  there  is  of  the  extension,  and  it  looks 
frail  enough  by  itself.  But  place  it  upon  the 
lounge  so  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  side  pieces 
and  middle  “stringer”  (perhaps  that  isn’t  the 
word — perhaps  my  technology  is  all  wrong,  for 
there  is  no  one  at  hand  just  now  to  help  me  to 
correct  terms,  and  when  I  have  said  beams  and 
boards  and  rafters,  that  is  about  the  limit  of  my 
knowledge  in  this  department) — well,  then  you 
have  quite  a  respectable  lounge,  and  you  may  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  serviceable  bedstead  when  need  re¬ 
quires — a  wide  bed  or  a  narrow  one,  as  you  please. 

A  good  way  to  fit  up  the  lounge  :  Make  a  thick 
box  mattress  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  lounge.  Make 
two  other  mattresses  of  equal  thickness,  each  half 
*B  large  as  the  lounge  mattress.  Fill  them  (very 


full)  with  straw  or  husks,  or  whatever  suits  you. 
Cover  them  with  strong  pretty  calico,  and  stand 
the  two  half  mattresses  up  on  their  sides  at  the 
back  of  your  broad  lounge  when  they  are  not 
needed  for  the  bed,  thus  making  a  comfortable 
back  to  the  lounge.  You  can  pull  out  the  extension 
just  enough  to  let  these  half-mattresses  slip  dowfn 
back  of  it,  so  as  to  make  the  lounge  wider  and  the 
back  not  quite  so  high — just  as  you  like.  One  or 
two  large  pillows,  covered  like  the  lounge-ticks, 
would  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  concern. 

Unless  the  lounge-posts  are  ornamental,  a  curtain 


tacked  across  the  front,  and  separate  ones  tacked 
across  each  end,  would  add  to  the  good  looks. 

Dimensions  of  the  frame:  One  foot  high,  six  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide.  •  Aunt  Jane. 

- - *  - - —*!««—— - »-» - 

A  Handsome  Feather-Fan. 


A  remarkably  pretty  fan  was  left  at  this  office 
not  long  ago.  The  engravings  which  we  give  of 
the  two  sides  show 
very  clearly  how  it  is 
constructed.  The  head 
and  breast  of  a  pigeon 
arc  stuffed,  to  preserve 
the  natural  form,  and 
the  wings  being  spread 
to  their  utmost  extent 
are  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  position  shown. 

Upon  the  back  side  of 
the  fan  the  skin  of  the 
bird  is  drawn  together, 
and  the  place  where  it 
is  joined  is  covered 
by  an  ornament  of  some  kind.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  skin  of  the  bird  be  preserved  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  by  rubbing  it  over  with  some  substance 
that  will  be  either  poisonous  or  repulsive  to  them. 
All  bird-stuffers  use  arsenic  to  preserve  their  skins. 
They  dust  upon  the  fresh  skin  all  the  arsenic  that 
will  adhere  to  the  flesh  side.  Those  who  do  not 
care  to  use  arsenic  for  this  purpose  can  brush  over 
the  skin  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 


alcohol,  which  can  be  had  of  any  druggist.  Bird, 
skins  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and 
soon  become  unsightly  and  fall  into  decay  if  not 
poisoned  in  one  of  the  methods  we  have  mentioned. 
If  either  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  is  used,  it 
must  of  course  be  with  the  greatest  care.  We 
wish  we  knew  of  some  other  way  of  preserving 
skins,  but  do  not.  If  any  one  succeeds  with  less 
poisonous  things,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

The  fan  here  figured  was  made  from  one  of  the 
fancy  breeds  of  pigeons,  but  very  fine  ones  can  be 
made  from  the  common  wild  pigeon  that  is  caught 
in  such  great  numbers  in  the  Western  States.  The 
iridescent  feathers  on  the  breast  of  these  pigeons 
are  truly  beautiful,  and  some  very  expensive  muffs 
are  made  of  the  skin  from  the  breasts  ox'  these  birds. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

One’s  Lot  in  Life. — When  I  took  up  my  pen  I 
suspect  that  I  was  about  to  write  some  sort  of  an 
“  essay,”  but  a  letter  peeping  out  of  a  crowded 
bag  of  unanswered  letters  upon  my  table  suggested 
a  new  thought,  and  I  will  give  here  an  extract 
from  that  letter.  It  came  to  me  a  few  months  ago, 
from  one  of  the  readers  of  these  “  Home  Topics,” 
and  I  still  hope  for  the. privilege  of  giving  it  a  per¬ 
sonal  answer.  Bless  the  dear  woman  for  making 
that  sweet  letter  to  me  a  part  of  her  celebration  of 
her  baby’s  second  birthday  ! 

“  A  great  many  of  your  rich  experiences  I  know 
nothing  practically  about,  for  I  am  differently  cir¬ 
cumstanced.  I  do  not  have  the  real  pleasure  of 
practical  housekeeper  experiences,  for  I  keep  two 
girls  usually,  and  the  first  year  of  baby’s  life  I  had  a 
little  more  besides.  I  grow  very  weary  sometimes 
of  the  care  of  such  a  household,  and  am  tempted 
to  sigh  sometimes  for  my  girlhood’s  Utopia  of 
married  life  ;  a  little  house  (‘  love  in  a  cot,’  you 
know),  just  big  enough  for  husband  and  baby  and 
myself,  and  to  do  my  own  work.  I  get  so  tired  of  so 
much  company  as  we  have,  and  the  demands  of 
society  that  take  so  much  of  my  time,  and  often 
wish  for  a  quieter  life.  But  we  can  not  know  what 
is  best  for  us,  and  so  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  with  which  my  loving  hus¬ 
band  surrounds  me,  and  strive  to  keep  up  as  well 
and  evenly  as  I  can  in  all  the  duties  that  come  to 
me.  I  am  thankful  that  not  only  is  my  life  full,  but 
that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work,  even  beyond 
my  strength,  though  it  is  not  just  the  kind  of  work 
I  would  choose.  I  find  that  I  can  not  always  stop 
at  home  with  my  baby  when  I  want  to,  nor  pay  as 
little  attention  as  I  would  like  to  dress  and  society, 
etc.,  and  as  much  to  self-culture  and  mental  growth, 
to  charity  and  my  own  inner  spiritual  life.  But  I 
mean  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  trust  God  for  the 
rest.” 

After  I  had  read  this  letter  through,  I  passed  it 
across  the  table  to  one  with  whom  I  like  to  share 


all  the  best  things  that  come  to  me.  Perhaps  it 
had  something  to  do  with  his  conclusions  given  in 
a  late  letter  from  a  neighboring  city. 

“  I  found  quite  an  interesting  study  in  the  faces 
of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  ladies  in  church. 
They  are  not  frivolous,  and  I  don’t  believe  their 
lives  are  frivolous.  There  is  so  much  cant  about 
their  luxurious  idleness  and  heartlessness.  They 
have  to  choose  their  path  carefully,  and  with  tears, 
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as  well  as  the  re?t  of  us.  And  I  suppose  they  have 
uo  small  job  on  their  hands  in  undertaking  to  keep 
their  men  up  to  their  best  estate — husbands,  broth¬ 
ers,  sons,  etc.” 

Well,  my  letter  bag  has  spilled  itself  all  over  my 
table,  and  I  pick  up  another  scrap. 

“  I  went  last  evening  to  the  wedding  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Three  hundred  guests,  a  great  deal  of 
elegant  dress,  the  house  beautifully  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  vines  and  autumn  leaves.  It  was  all 
beautiful  to  look  at,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  it 
very  much  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  make  my¬ 
self  tired  and  sick  with  three  days’  work  on  a  dress 
to  wear.  Is  it  not  too  bad  ?  I  was  as  simply  dressed 
as  any  one  there  too.  This  question  of  dress  vexes 
me  sadly  and  refuses  to  take  any  reasouabl  e  shape. 
One  must  either  leave  society  altogether  or  conform 
in  a  measure  to  its  laws,  it  seems ;  and  the  very 
simplest  one  can  do  requires  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  is  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  when  you  have  done.  I  rebel  against  it, 
but  I  don’t  see  my  way  out  of  it  until  we  are  out  of 
this  world.  I  sometimes  wish  I  could  go  into  the 
wilderness  to  live,  but  I  should  want  and  should 
need  music  and  cultivated  society,  etc.” 

Another  one  writes:  “Before  I  had  children  I 
used  to  think  how  much  I  should  enjoy  teaching 
them.  I  would  search  the  woods  with  them  for 
flowers,  go  on  mineralogical  excursions  with  them, 
etc.,  but  I  find  so  little  time  and  get  so  tired,  I  have 
no  vivacity  or  enthusiasm  left  sometimes.” 

And  here  is  a  brief  but  cheerful  letter,  written  at 
nearly  midnight,  by  a  woman  who  has  three  chil¬ 
dren  under  five  years  of  age,  and  none  old  enough 
to  give  any  real  help,  a  baby  sick  with  gathering  in 
its  head,  a  husband  with  a  broken  arm,  a  decrepid 
octogenarian  mother-in-law,  another  invalid  relative 
boarding  with  her  who  can  not  even  make  her  own 
bed,  and  three  different  hired  girls,  one  at  a  time, 
within  three  weeks. 

There  arc  other  letters,  and  almost 'all  speak  of 
trials  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  not  of  trials  only. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  that  this  is  only  the  “  common 
lot”  of  humanity.  The  “burden  of  the  race”  is 
upon  us.  Each  of  us  must  suffer  in  some  way  until 
we  become  so  wise  and  Christian  that  we  all  unite 
to  take  care  of  each. 

Some  persons  seem  to  have  no  trouble  and  no 
care,  but  often  theirs  is  the  saddest  possible  lot ; 
and  one  who  realizes  that  this  life  is  given  for  the 
education  of  the  soul,  or  is  simply  a  primary  school, 
would  sooner  take  the  lot  of  the  patient  Christian 
washerwoman  who,  with  her  half-dozen  children 
crowded  into  a  single  room,  still  has  a  heart  to  feel 
for  every  human  child,  than  have  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  wealthy  and  hatred  therewith. 

There  are  people  who  are  dying  because  they  can 
not  get  work  enough  to  support  themselves,  and 
there  are  as  many  more,  perhaps,  who  are  killing 
themselves  by  overwork,  unable  to  get  the  help 
they  need.  Pain  and  Poverty  have  victims  every¬ 
where.  The  flesh  is  weak,  and  these  things  arc 
hard  to  bear ;  but  a  perfect  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
Ood  makes  the  spirit  willing  to  endure,  however 
nature  may  cry  out  in  pain. 

My  letter-bag  again.  And  here  is  a  long  letter 
from  the  best  school-master  our  house  acknowl¬ 
edges  at  present,  or,  perhaps  I  might  say,  our  best 
inteipreter  of  divine  things.  I  quote:  ' 

“  The  distinctive  glory  of  man  (over  animals)  is 
personality  or  character,  the  power  of  transcend¬ 
ing  his  organization  and  realizing  divinity;  and  he 
attains  to  this  personality  or  character,  not  by  any 
foolish  doing ,  but  by  wise  and  patient  suffering ; 
that  is,  by  subjecting  his  self-will,  or  will  of  the 
flesh,  to  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors,  whenever  it¬ 
self  prompts  injustice  to  them.” 

Here,  then,  is  a  hearty  hand-shake  of  sympathy 
for  every  one  who  “means  to  do  the  best  she  can 
and  trust  God  for  the  rest,”  and  pity  for  all  who  j 
are  less  wise.  May  none  of  us  make  such  a  wretched 
failure  of  life  as  to  be  wearied  by  our  personal  bur¬ 
dens  out  of  all  sympathy  with  the  universal  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  race,  or  so  cowed  in  disposition  and 
broken  in  spirit  by  our  losses  and  crosses  as  to  be 
of  little  use  to  humanity.  May  none  of  us  be  lifted 
up  with  pride  because  of  our  transient  successes  in 


material  things,  or  selfishly  rejoice  in  our  personal 
prosperity  with  no  care  for  those  less  “fortunate.” 

Childken’s  Reading-Books. — Johnny  must  have 
a  new  Reader.  His  old  one  has  been  destroyed,  or 
he  has  just  come  into  a  district  where  a  different 
series  of  Readers  is  used.  He  read  very  indifferent¬ 
ly  in  the  Third  Reader,  and  is  far  from  being  fitted 
to  try  anything  more  difficult.  But  his  father  is 
“  penny-wise,”  and  reasons  thus:  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  boy  will  read  well  enough  for  the 
Fourth  Reader,  anyhow,  and  I  may  as  well  get  one 
now  and  save  the  expense  of  two  books.  So  Johnny 
has  a  new  Fourth  Reader,  and  annoys  the  teacher 
every  day  by  his  blundering  attempts  to  express 
ideas  by  reading,  which  are  entirely  beyond  his 
comprehension. 

In  a  graded  school  this  could  not  happen  exactly 
so,  for  the  boy  would  be  obliged  to  read  with  such 
class  and  in  such  book  as  his  teachers  decided  upon. 
Yet  in  almost  all  schools  a  child’s  progress  in  read¬ 
ing  is  tested  too  much  by  his  ability  to  call  words 
correctly,  rather  than  by  his  power  to  express  the 
ideas  and  language  of  the  author  'in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner.  In  country  schools  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  children  who  read  at  home,  from 
choice,  only  the  simple  stories  written  for  children, 
at  school  rattling  off  or  stumbling  through  extracts 
from  the  mature  writings  of  the  best  authors 
which  can  .hardly  be  explained  to  their  undeveloped 
miuds,  even  if  the  teacher  should  have  time  to  make 
careful  comments  on  each  paragraph. 

No  child  treated  in  this  way  can  become  a  really 
good  reader.  He  begs  his  parents  for  a  new  book, 
“because,”  he  says,  “I  have  read  this  old  book 
through  three  times  !  ”  Most  parents  do  not  see 
that  this  is  no  excuse  for  a  higher  Reader.  A  good 
teacher  makes  her  pupils  practice  reading  the  same 
lesson  over  and  over  again  until  the  ideas  in  it  be¬ 
come  perfectly  familiar,  and  arc  easily  expressed 
by  the  young  reader;  and  if  a  reading  book  has 
simply  been  “  read  through  ”  three  or  four  times  its 
best  use  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Parents  who  have  the  responsibility  of  purchas¬ 
ing  school-books  for  their  children  without  any 
particular  advice  from  the  teacher,  except  in  regard 
to  the  series  of  books  used,  should  take  care  in  se¬ 
lecting  reading-books  to  get  such  as  the  pupils  can 
understand  as  they  go  along.  But  it  is  better  to 
take  counsel  of  the  teacher  before  purchasing. 
These  remarks  are  not  adapted  to  all  localities,  but 
parents  do  well  to  consider  the  matter. 

Soups,  etc. — A  New  England  sister  writes  me 
some  excellent  suggestions  about  making  soup, 
which  I  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  in 
her  own  words. 

“  I  have  just  put  a  bone  on  to  boil  for  a  soup, 
and  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
your  articles  about  soups.  We  use  them  a  great 
deal,  not  buying  meat  especially  for  them,  as  the 
cook-books  say,  but  making  them  out  of  what 
many  throw  away.  In  the  first  place,  I  never 
boil  any  fresh  meat  for  any  purpose  but  I  put  in 
enough  w.atcr  to  have  a  nice  soup  of  the  liquor. 

“  Then,  whenever  I  roast  a  piece  of  meat,  I  cut  off 
at  the  table  all  that  will  slice  nicely,  and  afterwards 
put  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water  the  bone  with  what¬ 
ever  attaches  to  it,  and  let  it  simmer  slowly  on  top 
of  the  stove  till  the  meat  will  all  slip  from  the 
bones  readily.  This  meat  I  look  over,  separating 
the  good  meat  carefully  from  the  gristle  (giving  the 
gristle  to  the  hens — the  bones  also  are  pounded  up 
and  given  to  the  hens)  and  the  good  meat  I  pick  in 
bits  or  chop  line,  season  with  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
summer-savory,  or  thyme,  moistening  it  in  a  spider 
witli  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled. 
Toast  a  slice  or  two  of  bread,  and  lay  on  a  platter, 
moisten  the  toast  with  a  little  water  and  put  the 
meat  upon  it,  and  it  makes  a  very  palatable  dish 
for  breakfast. 

“  The  liquor  for  soup  I  strain,  set  away  until  cool, 
and  then  remove  all  of  the  fat.  This  I  do  with  all 
soups.  Sometimes  I  make  a  soup  by  putting  two 
or  three  onions  sliced  fine  into  the  liquor,  season¬ 
ing  with  summer-savory,  salt,  pepper,  and  thicken¬ 
ing  with  rice  or  macaroni. 

“  Sometimes  I  make  a  bean-soup  of  it;  and  some¬ 


times  I  make  a  vegetable  soup,  taking  a  carrot,  a 
turnip,  a  parsnip,  four  or  five  potatoes,  and  a 
couple  of  onions,  slicing  all  fine,  and  boiling  slowly 
for  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  three  hours. 

“  Before  serving,  I  usually  take  out  the  vegetablesi  i 
mash  fine  in  a  pan,  and  return  them  to  the  kettle. 
Most  housekeepers  omit  this,  I  guess. 

“  J  ust  now  we  had  been  chipping  off  beef  from  this 
bone.  It  was  frozen  stiff,  so  it  was  chipped  off 
like  dried  beef,  put  into  the  spider  with  a  little  salt 
and  butter,  and  partially  cooked.  Then  milk  or 
water  was  added  (we  always  use  milk)  and  thick.  I 
ened  with  flour  like  dried  beef-gravy.  We  add  an 
egg  when  we  have  it. 

“  This  bone  will  boil  all  day,  and  when  the  meat 
is  done  to  rags  I  shall  carefully  look  it  over,  strain  , 
the  liquor,  and  in-oeeed  as  described  above.  If  one 
wants  the  soup  to  look  clear,  it  must  only  come  to  , 
a  boil,  then  simmer  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  Hard 
boiling  makes  it  look  muddy.” 

Many  thanks  to  the  experienced  housekeeper 
for  this  explanation  of  her  way  of  dealing  with 
fresh  beef.  Observe  the  economy  throughout.  I 
may  say  that  liberality  or  charity  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  economy  in  her  household.  I  often  think 
of  her  explanation  to  me  that  it  was  by  such  careful 
economy  of  all  materials  that  they  were  able  to  j 
have  anything  to  give  away.  She  also  tells  me  their  ! 
way  of  keeping  fresh  meat  all  winter,  even  into  the  , 
month  of  April,  without  spoiling. 

The  beef  is  cut  into  pieces  convenient  for  hand¬ 
ling — into  baking-  and  boiling  pieces,  etc.  Then  it 
is  exposed  to  the  cold  until  frozen  solid.  Each 
piece  is  then  wrapped  carefully  by  itself  in  clean 
paper,  and  it  is  all  packed  away  in  sweet  hay 
enough  to  prevent  its  thawing  when  warm  spells 
come  on.  It  keeps  as  safely  as  in  an  ice-house,  i 
Sometimes  she  takes  out  the  pieces  and  exposes 
them  to  the  cold  fresh  air  for  a  little  while,  fearing  . 
that  they  may  get  musty.  Of  course,  “  corned  ”  or 
pickled  beef  can  not  compare  with  this  fresh  beef. 

Recipes. 


The  following  recipes  have  been  sent  us  by  Mrs.  j 
II.  S.  P.,  who  states  that  she  has  tried  them  : 

Ciliaifi-eH’-Ssiaps. — One  pint  of  molasses  ;  two  ' 
tliirds'of  a  cup  of  butter;  one  teaspoonful  of 
ginger ;  a  small  half-cup  of  sweet  milk  ;  one  meas-  ■ 
ure  each  of  Horsford’s  preparation.  Mix  well  in 
flour  enough  to  roll  out. 

Sofa  CJ 5ng-ei*l>rea«l. — One  and  a  half  cup 

of  molasses ;  two  thirds  of  a  cup  of  sour  milk  ; 
half  a  cup  of  butter ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda ; 
one  teaspoonfnl  of  ginger. 

Sweet  SsanBce  ( for  all  kinds  of  puddings). —  j 
Half-cup  of  butter;  one  cup  of  sugar;  one  cup  of  j 
milk.  Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream  ;  boil 
the  milk,  and  while  boiling  stir  in  one  teaspoonful  I 
of  corn-starch  previously  mixed  in  a  little  cold 
milk  ;  pour  the  milk  while  boiling  over  the  butter  1 
and  sugar. 

Steiomeal  S1*  ml  ding.—1 Two  cups  of  sour 
milk;  two  cups  of  flour;  two  cups  of  corn-meal; 
half  a  cup  of  molasses  ;  two  small  teaspoonfuls 
of  soda;  little  salt.  Steam  one  liourand  a  quarter.  i 

©elicate  Cake.— The  whites  of  five  eggs  1 
beaten  to  a  froth  ;  two  cups  of  white  sugar  ;  half  . 
a  cup  of  butter;  one  cup  of  milk;  three  cups 
of  flour,  and  one  measure  each  of  Horsford’s  I 
preparation  mixed  well  in  the  flour. 

Mountain  Cake.- Two  eggs  ;  one  cup  of 
sugar;  half  a  cup  of  butter;  half  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk  ;  two  cups  of  (lour  ;  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar ;  half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  soda.  A  little  nut¬ 
meg  and  fruit  improves  it. 

Al>plc°.li;rs:sn. — Weigh  equal  quantities  of 
sugar  and  good  spur  apples ;  pare,  core,  and 
chop  the  apples  fine ;  make  a  good  clear  syrup 
of  the  sugar;  add  the  apples,  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  three  lemons,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
white  ginger.  Boil  it  until  the  apple  looks  clear 
and  yellow.  On  no  account  omit  the  ginger. 
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Atooiat  Skates, 

In  November  it  was  stated  that  the  curious  thing  fig¬ 
ured  in  September  last  was  the  egg  of  a  Skate.  Several 


THORh’BACK  SKATE. 


have  written  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  fish  a  Skate  is,  and 
one  is  disposed  to  be  humorous  over  the  matter.  He 
writes  :  “  We  have  plenty  of  skates  here  in  winter  ;  they 


go  iu  pairs.  But  these  do  not  lay  eggs :  they  often  lay 
out  our  boys,  and  girls  too,  with  a  big  thump.  These 
leave  no  shucks,  but  sometimes  a  big  1  bumple,’  as 
Johnny  calls  it,  on  the  back  of  the  head.” 

An  engraving  will  give  a  better  idea  of  a  Skate  than  a 
description,  so  we  give  it  of  one  of  several  kinds  that 
are  found.  It  is  the  Thorn-back  Skate.  They  are  all 
flat,  thin,  and  broad  creatures,  oftlie  general  shape  of  the 
one  figured,  and  some  grow  very  large,  and  weigh  over 
200  pounds.  The  mouth,  nostrils,  and  gill-openings  are 
below,  while  the  eyes  are  upon  the  upper  side.  They  are 
of  a  dark  mud-color,  and  when  lying  close  to  the  bottom 
are  not  easily  discovered.  One  hind  of  Skate  is  the 
Sting- Ray,  or  “  Stingeree  ”  of  the  fishermen.  The  tail 
of  the  Sting-Ray  is  very  long  and  slender,  and  is  armed 
with  a  bony  lance,  which  has  upon  its  edges  teeth  like  a 
saw,  with  which  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound. 
We  knew. of  the  death  of  a  young  lady  from  a  wound  by 
One  of  these  fishes.  Master  Christopher  D.  Chandler,  of 
Fair  Haven,  N.  J.,  sent  us  one  of  these  barbs  or  “  stings,” 
from  which  we  have  had  an  engraving  made.  It  is  shown 
of  the  natural  size.  Master  C.  says  that  he  uses  the  tail 
for  a  riding-whip. 

Shelters  from  Ywaisag  IPeople. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  read  letters  from  young  people, 
and  we  now  and  then  publish  one,  but  we  have  not  room 
to  allow  us  to  do  so  as  often  as  we  otherwise  would. 
Here  are  two  letters  from  two  brothers  in  Indiana,  which 
We  have  kept  since  last  winter,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
print  them.  We  give  only  the  principal  parts  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  The  first  is  from  Clarence,  who  writes : 

“  We  have  had  awful  big  snow-storms  this  winter  ;  I 
never  saw  such  heavy  ones.  My  Pa  was  at  court  some 
ten  day^,  so  I  had  a  pretty  good  chance  to  test  their  depth, 
as  we  boys  had  to  go  about  fifty  rods  twice  a  day  to  feed 
our  cattle.  Sometimes  I  would  let  my  colt  out  of  the 
barn,  and  I  tell  you  he  made  some  motions  that  were 
laughable.  Sometimes  he  was  on  his  hind  feet  and  some¬ 
times  on  his  fore  feet,  and  sometimes  he  was  so  smart 
that  he  got  on  his  side.  It  was  fun  !  I  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  study  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  and  work  on  the  slate  evenings, 
but  I  can  not  get  ahead  in  my  spelling-class.  You  must 
not  think  I  don’t  study.  I  do  study  hard,  and  improve  in 
all  the  rest.” 


That  is  right,  Master  Clarence,  keep  at  it  and  you  will 
soon  succeed  with  the  spelling.  Indeed,  the  letter  had 
very  few  mistakes.  Here  is  what  Master  Timmy  says : 

“  Clarence  brags  wonderfully  on  his  colt.  Well,  ho  is 
a  nice  fellow.  We  boys  think  him  as  nice  a  one  as  Indiana 
can  afford.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  pair  of  two-year-old  steers 
that  beat  him  for  handiness.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  I 
got  them.  My  folks  named  me  for  my  uncle  Timothy, 
and  he  gave  me  a  little  lamb.  I  kept  getting  more  and 
more  until  I  got  my  steers,  which  I  think  are  worth  $40. 
I  could  have  sold  them  last  fall  for  $30,  but  I  found  out 
the  man  wanted  to  kill  them,  and  I  would  not  let  him 
have  them.  I  can  get  on  either  one  of  them  and  ride  all 
over  the  north  woods  after  the  cows,  with  nothing  but  a 
leather-wood  bark  on  their  horns,  ‘  just  as  nice  as  a  pink.’ 
I  can  make  them  mind  to  the  word.  They  can  trot  pretty 
fast.  Sometimes  they  jump  over  logs,  and  Tim  finds 
himself  getting  up  on  the  other  side,  but  not  very  often.  I 
can  ride  either  of  them  up  to  the  gate,  let  him  through, 
and  make  him  stop  until  I  shut  it,  and  make  him  come  up 
to  the  fence  and  I  get  on  again  and  off  I  go.  My  studies 
are  the  same  as  Clarence’s.  Almost  every  night  I  pass 
to  the  head.  Am  four  years  younger  than  he,  and  I  don’t 
spell  in  the  same  class.  My  pa  is  an  old  school-teacher, 
and  so  is  Ma :  they  train  us  at  home.  I  most  forgot  to  tell 
you  I  got  called  on  the  floor  almost  every  day  for  mischief, 
hut  I  always  have  good  lessons.” 


Tlie  Doctor’s  Talks — About  si 
Caudle. 

We  do  not  seem  to  get  along  very  fast  with  our  candle, 
as  we  have  had  two  talks  and  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
most  interesting  part,  the  burning  of  it.  We  have 
seen  that  all  candles  are  some  solid  substance  that 
can  he  melted  by  heat,  and  how  the  liquid  tallow  (or 
whatever  else  the  material  may  he)  rises  in  the  wick  a 
short  distance  and  then  it  is  burned.  But  the  tallow  is 
changed  again  before  it  burns.  A  little  heat  turns  it 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  and  a  still  greater  heat  makes 
this  liquid  a  vapor.  Yon  know  that  we  have  solid  water 
or  ice,  then  liquid  water  and  the  vapor  of  water  or  steam. 
Well,  the  fat  of  the  candle  before  it  is  burned  is  turned 
into  vapor.  It  takes  a  great  deal  stronger  heat  to  turn 
the  tallow  into  vapor  than  water  requires,  hut  the  heat  of 
the  flame  does  it.  Some  of  the  tallow  vapor  in  burning 
gives  out  heat  enough  to 
make  more,  so  the  supply  is 
kept  up.  If  you  look  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle  when  it  is 
burning  quietly,  w  h  c  n 
there  are  no  currents  of  air  to  blow  it  about,  it 
will  appear  very  much  as  in  figure  1.  The  brightest 
portion  is  at  the  top  and  sides,  while  the 
part  just  above  the  wick  is  dark.  The 
burning  can  only  take  place  where  the 
vapor  of  the  candle  can  touch  the  air, 
and  the  inside  of  tlie  flame  is  full  of  tallow 
vapor,  all  hot  and  ready  to  burn.  You 
can  prove  this  is  so  by  a  very  pretty 
little  experiment,  if  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  small  glass  tube  ;  hut  as  all  of 
you  are  not  likely  to  have  a  tube  at  hand, 
I  will  make  the  experiment  for  you  and 
give  you  a  drawing  of  it.  The  glass  tube 
should  be  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  the 
bore  about  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle. 
This  is  then  held  in  an  inclined  position, 
with  its  lower  end  in  the  dark  part  of 
the  candle  flame.  Very  soon  the  whitish 
vapor  from  tlie  interior  of  the  flame  will 
appear  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  and 
pass  out  in  a  tiny  stream,  and  by  applying 
a  light  it  will  burn  with  a  small  flame,  as  in  figure  2. 
This  shows  very  clearly  what  there  is  in  the  center  of 
the  candle-flame.  There  is  another  way  to  show  that  the 


Fig.  2. — BURNING  THE  VAPOR  OP  A  CANDLE. 


vapor  of  the  tallow  is  what  burns,  and  it  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  already  tried. 


If  you  blow  out  a  caudle  flame  with  a  sudden  puff, 
a  small  cloud  of  the  hot  vapor  will  arise  from  the  wick, 
and  if  you  apply  another  candle  flame  or  a  lighted  paper 
to  this  cloud,  as  in  figure  3,  it  will  catch  fire  at  once  and 


Fig.  3.— LIGHTING  A  CANDLE  BY  VAPOR. 

thus  relight  the  candle.  If  this  is  cleverly  done,  the  flame 
will  run  along  the  vapor  for  several  inches,  but  yon  must 
apply  the  light  to  it  quickly  before  it  has  time  to  cool. 
So  the  burning  is  going  on  at  the  outer  surface  of  the 
flame  while  the  interior  of  tlie  flame  is  filled  with  vapor 
and  comparatively  cool.  The  heat  is  where  the  air  and 
the  fuel  meet.  You  can  convince  yourself  of  this  by  a 
simple  experiment.  Take  a  strip  of  white  paper  and 
hold  it  directly  upon  the  flame  of  the  candle,  as  shown  in 
figure  4.  You  will  see  that  the  paper  begins  to  scorch  in  a 
ring,  leaving  that  portion  of  the  paper  tluil  is  over  the 


Fig.  4.— SHOWING  WHERE  THE  HEAT  IS. 


center  of  tlie  flame  untouched.  By  a  little  care  you  can 
succeed  in  getting  a  burned  and  charred  ring  with  the 
central  portion  white  and  unbnrned.  So  let  us  sum  up 
our  candle  story  and  see  how  far  we  have  told  it.  The 
fuel  is  in  the  first  place  a  solid,  like  tallow,  withawick  in 
the  center.  The  solid  is  melted  by  heat  and  becomes  a 
liquid,  which  rises  in  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction.  In 
tlie  wick  the  melted  tallow  meets  with  still  greater  heat 
and  becomes  a  vapor,  which  burns  to  give  the  light  and 
heat  that  we  see  and  feel  in  the  flame.  This  flame  is 
a  cone  of  vapor  burning  upon  the  outside  only,  while  the 
inside  is  full  of  vapor  that  has  not  yet  been  burned.  As 
we  have  been  going  on  with  our  experiments,  the  candle 
has  been  growing  shorter  and  shorter.  What  has  become 
of  it?  “Burnt  up,”  you  will  say,  but  that  answer  will 
.  hardly  satisfy  you,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  ns  to  get  rid  of 
a  thing-  in  that  way.  Wliat  was  the  candle  has  gone 
somewhere,  and  still  exists  in  some  shape  or  another. 
That  is  a  matter  that  we  shall  have  to  look  into. 


AaiBEt  Sue’s  JPisKKle-lSox. 


ARITUHOREMS. 


1. 

101000900160. 

6. 

1010500. 

2. 

9005001155. 

7. 

11155500. 

3. 

11C2000250. 

8. 

72504250. 

4. 

117125080. 

9. 

500801000. 

5. 

150250160. 

10. 

79. 

Otis  A.  Gage. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  11  letters. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  is  moderate  pleasure  after  pain. 
My  8,  9,  10,  11  is  having  competent  strength. 

My  1,  2,  5  is  what  pigeons  do. 

My  whole  is  being  in  a  state  of  ease. 

Frederick  A.  Schultze. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  cream  but  not  in  butter. 

My  next  is  in  sleigh  but  not  in  cutter. 

My  third  is  in  lake  but  not  in  river. 

My  fourth  is  in  arrow  but  not  in  quiver. 

My  fifth  is  in  Adam  but  not  in  Eve. 

My  sixth  is  in  Rufus  hut  not  in  Steve. 

My  seventh  is  in  knives  but  not  ill  spoons. 

My  eighth  is  in  wolves  hut  not  in  raccoons. 

My  ninth  is  in  tavern  and  also  in  guest. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  town  in  the  West. 

Willie  H.  K. 


BARB  OR  STING  OF  A  SKATE. 


Fig.  1. 
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SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  Square  the  word  “  WORD.”  Harry  M.  D. 

2.  Square  the  word  “HOLD.”  John  Bright. 

HIDDEN  CITIES. 

1.  He  went  East  on  the  noon  train. 

2.  Tell  Sara  to  gag  that  squalling  boy. 

3.  Confine  yourself  to  “Adam’s  ale,”  my  son. 

4.  Pat  got  work  on  a  job  at  a  viaduct  on  the  Eric  road. 

5.  I  told  Charles  to  nail  up  the  box. 

6.  The  barrel  slipped,  and  rolled  over  and  over. 

E.  L.  Clark. 


ANSWERS  TO  rUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Skaneatcles. 
iean  Agriculturist. 


Square  Words.— 

1.  MERIT 
E  L  U-D  E 
jtULIR 
IDEAS 
TERSE 
Proverb  Pi.— 

1. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Anagrams.— 1. 


2.  The  Amer- 


2.  SEVEN 
E  R  O  S  E 
VOLTA 
ESTOP 
NEAPS 


He  who  gives  freely  gives  twice. 


Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

Never  judge  by  appearances. 

Good  counsel  is  above  all  price. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 
Never  go  half-way  to  meet  misfortune. 

Incomprehensible.  2.  Ligatures.  3. 


Velocipede.  4.  Galvanize.  5.  Humiliate.  6.  Resonant. 
7.  Gluttonous.  S.  Alchemists.  0.  Yielding.  10.  Upstart. 
Cross-Word. — Carrie. 

Double  Acrostic. — A  lie  S 
G  eorgi  A 
A  n  T 
T  e  A 
E  lusio  N 

Puzzle. — Never  too  late  to  mend. 


Aunt  Sue’s  address  is  Box  111,  P.  (9.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  T. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eugene  A.  P.— Thanks  for  your  diagram  puzzle,  but 
it  has  too  many  solutions  to  be  valuable. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Gus  and  Joe,  Harry 
H.  Doan,  Albert  M„  Frank  L.  W„  George  H.  S„  Alice 
E.  B.,  F.  P.  C.,  Frank  Kennedy,  R.  W.  M.,  and  B.  F.  S. 


I>oclve«l  Out. 

You  probably  all  recollect  that  nursery  rhyme  which 
begins,  “  Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been  ?  ” 
And  how  Miss  Pussy  was  supposed  to  answer,  “  I’ve 
been  to  London  to  see  the  Queen.”  We  don’t  think  that 
Puss  in  the  picture,  if  asked  to  give  an  account  of  herself, 
could  make  as  satisfactory  a  reply  as  the  Puss  in  the  rhyme, 
as  she  is  out  late  and  evidently  has  been  naughty.  Puss 
knew  as  well  as  could  be  that  little  Bella,  her  mistress, 
did  not  like  to  have  her  running  about  like  any  common 
cat.  Indeed  she  was  an  uncommon  cat,  for  what  common 
Pussy,  her  mistress  thought,  ever  had  such  beautifully 
marked  sides,  ami  such  a  tail !  Did  any  common  catever 
have  such  a  nice  cushion  for  a  bed,  or  such  an  abundance 


of  good  food  ?  What  common  cat  was  over  so  loved,  so 
petted,  and  so  trusted  ?  Why,  Bella  would  even  leave  her 
alone  in  the  room  with  the  canary  bird,  knowing  that  the 
bird  would  be  safe,  which  it  never  would  be  with  a  com¬ 
mon  cat.  But  like  some  children  who  are  not  content 
with  what  they  have,  Pussy  thought  there  must  he  some¬ 
thing  better  away  from  home.  She  iiad  heard  many  a 
night  the  other  cats  out  ou  serenading  parties,  and  she 
thought  it  must  he  such  fun  !  One  evening  Pussy  watched 
her  chance  and  escaped  from  her  cosy  home.  She  was 
not  long  in  finding  young  friends,  young  pussy  hoys  and 
girls,  going  oft'  upon  a  serenading  party,  and  she  gladly 
joined  them.  She  noticed  that  they  had  ways  and  used 
language  such  as  she  had  never  known  before,  but  they 
all  seemed  so  gay  !  What  a  wild  time  they  had  as  they 
crawled  along  the  tops  of  fences,  clambered  over  walls, 
and  romped  upon  the  roofs  of  sheds  and  porticoes.  Sing  ! 
How  they  did  sing!  Pussy  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
found  out  what  a  voice  she  had,  and  as  they  were  all  do¬ 
ing  their  finest  piece  of  music,  for  it  had  begun  to  be 
daylight,  there  was  a  tremendous  bang,  and  pussy  was  for 
a  moment  stunned.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  she 
found  that  she  was  alone  upon  the  roof  of  a  low  shed,  her 
companions  had  ail  run  away,  and  by  her  side  was  a  boot- 
jack,  which  some  person,  not  liking  music,  had  thrown 
at  the  serenaders.  Wo  need  not  try  to  describe  Pussy’s 
feelings,  as  with  her  back  almost  broken  she  slowly 
made  her  way  home,  only  to  find  every  door  and  window 
closed,  and  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  some 
hours  out  in  the  cold  snow  until  the  house  should  be 
opened.  Do  you  suppose  Pussy  ever  again  left  her 
kind  mistress  and  her  nice  cushion  by  the  fire  to  go  off 
upon  such  another  party  ?  We  don’t  know.  We  do  know 
that  cats  are  sometimes  very  treacherous  when  they  look 
so  meek,  and  that  some  cats  do  #il!  give  serenades. 
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GENUINE 


DESCRBPTIVE  PRBCE-USTS  SENT 
FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


Single  Watches  sent  by  express,  with  bill  to  collect  on 
delivery,  with  privilege  to  examine  the  Watch  before 


Square  Feet  now  in  us*. 


Highest  Premium  (Medal)  Awarded,  and  Indorsed  by  Certificate  from  tiic  American 
institute  as  “tile  best  article  in  tlie  market.” 


paying  the  bill. 

EVERY  WATCH  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Every  one  who  wants  a  good  Watch  at  a  low  price  should 
at  least  read  our  Descriptive  Price  list. 

We  deal  in  solid  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  only,  and  have 


The  ‘"Asbestos  Roofing”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  material,  adapted  for  steep  or  fiat  roofs,  in  all  climates, 
and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  transported  and  applied. 

Also,  manufacturer  of  ASBESTOS  BOILER  PELTING,  Asbestos  Roof  Coating.  Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felts, 
Silica  and  Paraffine  Paints,’ etc.,  and  dealer  in  Asbestos  AsphaltUm,  Asbestos  Board,  Asbestos  Paper,  etc. 
t3?“  Send  for  Samples,  Descriptive  Pamphlets ,  Price-Lists ,  Terms  to  Dealers,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1858. 

H.  W.  Slew  Offices,  87  P^asden  Lane,  N.  Y« 

The  Western  Trade  supplied  by  KSRKWOO0  &;  DtlNBSX'EE,  Citicago. 


cases  of  every  weight. 

When  you  write  for  the  Price-list,  be  sure  and  give  full 
address,  and  mention  that  you  saw  this  advertisement 
In  the  Agriculturist. 

Address 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

865  Brosidway,  New  York. 

8  PER  CENT  GdLD~~BONDS! 

Semi-annual  interest  in  this  city.  For  sale  at  SO  and 
accrued  interest. 

THOMAS  P.  ELLIS  &  CO., 

Bankers,  14  Pine  St.,  New  York, 

A  SUCCESSFUL  CARDEN. 

PLAY  ASSD  PROFIT  IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  REV.  E .  P.  ROE-,  author  of  “Barriers  Burned  Away." 

$2000  worth  of  Fvuit  and  Vegetables  sold  in  one  season  from 
two  acres  by  a  professional  man  who  averaged  but  one 
hour  a  day  in  his  garden. 

How  it  was  done ,  and  how  the  reader  can  doit,  will  be 
published  in  April,  in  a  handsome  12 mo  volume.  Price  $1.50. 
DODD  tfc  ME AD ,  Publisher s,  762  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

THE  BISTo  * 

Tin-Lined  Lead.  Pine  never  corrodes  by  the  action 
of  water.  It  is  cheaper  than  Lead 
Pipe,  as  it  will  last  four  times  longer, 
and  is  worth  nearly  double  as  old 
material.  It  is  recommended  by 
nearly  every  architect  in  New  York 
t  as  “superior  to  all  other  water-pipes.” 

1  Be  nor,  deceived  by  the  Tin-Washed  or 
Tin-Coated  imitations.  Circular  and 
sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Colwells,  Shaw  &  Willard 
M’f’g  Co.,  No.  21:1  Center  St.,  New 
York.  Also  manufacturers  of  Block- 
Tin  Pipe,  Bar-Tin,  Pig-Tin,  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Solder, 
etc.  Orders  filled  at  sight,  at  the  lowest  market  price. 


The  Guide  is  now  published  Quarterly.  25 
cents  pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not 
half  the  cost.  Those  who  afterwards  send  money  to 
the  amount  of  One  Dbllar  or  more  for  Seeds  may  also 
order  Twenty-five  Cents’  worth  extra — the  price  paid  for 
the  Guide. 

The  January  Number  is  beautiful,  giving  plans  for 
making  Kural  Homes,  Designs  for  Dining- 
Table  Decorations,  Window  Gardens, 
etc.,  and  containing  a  mass  of  information  invaluable  to 

the  lover  of  flowers. - One  Hundred  and  Fifty  pages, 

on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  Five  Hundred  Engravings, 
and  a  superb  Colored  Plate  and  Chromo 

Cover. - The  First  Ed.tion  of  Two  Hundred 

Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German,  and 
ready  to  send  out. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones 

Scale  Works,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ADVICE. 


ISEEDS1 


i  SEEDS  I 


OYJiR. 

Illustrated  Catalogues 


F©i§  i  873, 

Numbering  175  pages,  and  con¬ 
taining  2  Colored  Plates, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


A 
N 
T 
Sr 

All  Purchasers  of  our  books,  “ Gardening  for 
Profit,"  or  “ Practical  Floriculture price  $1.50 
each  (prepaid  by  mail),  are  entitled  to  receive  Above 
Catalogues  free  annually. 

Seedsmen,  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 
[SEEDS  ill 


3 SEEDS ! 


$100  Premium  for  1873! 


We  offer  $100  for  the  best  specimen  of  TROPHY  TO¬ 
MATO  grown  from  seed  bought  of  us  this  year.  Send 
for  Circular  giving  particulars. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  C0KTLA1TDT  ST.,  lT:w  Ycr\ 


Vegetable  Plants, 

CABBAGiil  PLANTS  (1st  Early)—  Jersev  Wakefield, 
York,  and  Oxheart,  $1.50  per  100,  *10  per  1,000. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  (2d  Early)—  v\  inningstadt  and 
Premium  Dutch,  $1.50  per  100.  $10  per  1,000. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  (1st  Early)— Erfurt  and 
Paris,  $3  per  100,  $20  per  1.000. 

LETTUCE  PLANTS  (1st  Early)— Boston  Market  and 
Simpson,  $1  per  100,  $7.50  per  1,000. 

All  fine  plants  grown  in  Cold  Frames  (now  ready)  can  be 

sent  safely  to  any  distance.  The  same  kinds  Spring  sown, 

ready  in  May,  at  half  above  rates. 

ASPARAGUS—' Van  Siclen’s  Colossal,  2  year  old,  $1.50 
per  100,  $10  per  l,t,00. 

ASPARAGUS— Van  Siclen’s  Colossal,  1  year  old,  $1  per 
100,  $7.50  per  1,000. 

HORSERADISH  SETS— $5  per  1,000. 


Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  Seed  Store. 


2r)  CCr.TLATTET  P?,,  ITott  York, 


MlYKTW  MADE  RAPIDLY  With  Stencil  and 
eLViiUAN  =L  Key  Check  Ourfits.  Catalogues.samples  and 
full  particulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer.  117  Hanovurst.,  Boston. 


HTANTKII-A  FAKWHRK  in  every  town 

as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Flows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 


REPUMTIQN&  MONEY 

CAW  BE  MADE  BY  SELLING  THE 

AMMAN  MERGED  PUMPS. 

The  Bridgeport  M’f’g  Co.,  to  keep  up  the  present 
well-known  reputation  of  this  pump,  and  to  hold  it  as  the 
standard  pump  of  the  country,  propose  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  galvanizing  by  adopting  a  new  feature, viz.,  to  enamel 
pump  and  pipe.  Tills  finish  offers  a  perfect  resistance  to 
all  possible  deleterious  effects  arising  from  the  presence,  of 
vegetable  acids  and  metals,  in  combination,  in  drinking 
water. 

To  increase  their  sales,  and  cover  their  heavy  expenses 
entailed  by  this  now  process,  they  propose  to  sell  territory 
by  Town  and  County  rights,  and  supply  parties  who  buy 
these  rights  the  goods  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  As  the 
Company  intend  to  be  the  manufacturers  solely,  they  have 
made  an  exclusive  contract  with  the  undersigned  to  sell  all 
rights  for  the  territory.  Full  particulars  and  all  information 
givett  by  applying  to 

JUDGE  &  WOODS, 

55  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

'I’MBI  IIAWB&  FI  B21G-KNC;ar*E— men¬ 
tioned  in  the  January  number  of  this  paper — is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  this  Company.  The  pumps  used  on  it  are  our 
patent  Suction  and  Force  Bumps,  made  of  metal  entirely — 
no  leather  is  used.  Apply  as  above. 

_ Cl  I  As.  F.  MITDGE.  Vice-President. 

ttli©.  A.  FJ&rarOE  A  CO. 

OK^ANS 

AND 

ME  LODE  ON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  In  the 
United  States. 

51,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

B2?“  Send  tor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EKF 


i.AI>S*  l»ATI3IVr 

STIFFENED 


T 

GOLD  WATCH  CASES, 

For  Movements  of  American  Manufacture. 

IN  LADIES’,  GENTLEMEN'S,  and  BOYS’  SIZES,  and  in 
MANSARD,  DOME,  and  FLAT  STYLES.  The  most  ele¬ 
gant,  durable,  popular,  and  the 

BEST  GOLD  WATCH  CASES 

ever  made  lor  so  little  money.  For  sale  by  leading  Jewelers 
throughout  the  United  Stares  and  New  Dominion.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars  sent  on  application,  by  the  manufacturers, 

J.  A.  BROWN  «&  CO.,  11  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Plants  by  ^  Million. 

To  Florists,  Clubs,  or  others  buying  in  quantity,  my 
Monthly  Wholesale  Circular  of  ROSES,  BULBS, 
miscellaneous  GHEE  IV  HOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


I'5Cor!(am!?St.,  New  York, 


i  Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
.  J  write  to  LUNN  & 

- - -  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York, for  Advice  and.  Pamphlet,  103  pager,  FREE. 
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S500  IN"  PREMIUMS. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  VEGETABLES. 


IMPORTANT  TO  POTATO  GROWERS. 
TWO  NEW  POTATOES! 


EXTRA  E.4KLI  VER105T.- Earliest  Potato  Known.' 

Seven  to  Ten  Days  Earlier  than  the  celebrated  Early  Hose.  Kaonaoudy  Productive,  anil  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  Price,  $1  per  pound ;  four-pound  package,  $3 —by  mail  post-paid. 


COMPTOS’S  SURPRISE.— 82G  RuslieSs  to  llae  Acre  ' 

An  Enormous  Cropper,  of  Pine  Quality,  ripening  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Rose.  Yielded  the  past 
season,  with  ordinary  field  culture,  at  ihe  rate  of  833  Bushels  to  tire  Aero ! 

Price,  $3  per  pound— by  mail  post-paid. 


Orders  for  either  of  the  above  varieties,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  will  be  hooked  as  soon  as  received,  and  executed 
in  rotation  wliile  tin-  stock  lust  ;,  as  soon  us  the  weather  will  permit. 

Being  satisfied  of  the  superiority  ot  tint  two  new  varieties  ol  Potatoes  ottered  by  us  this  Spring,  THE  EXTRA 
E  ARE  V  VERMONT  and  COMf-TON’S  SURPRISE,  we  hereby  offer  the  following  prizes  to  those  who  shall  grow 
the  largest  quantity  from  one  pound  of  tile  Seed  purchased  from  us,  with  ordinary  farm  culture. 


For  tile  1  arete  si  quantify  of  EXTRA  EARLY  VERMONT  front  one  pound  of  Seed . $100  00 

For  the  second  largest . .  .  75  00 

For  the  third  largest .  .  .  50  00 

For  the  fourth  hugest .  . .  525  00 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  COMPTON’S  SURPRISE  from  one  pound  of  Seed .  100  00 

For  the  second  largest .  75  00 

For  the  third  largest . .  50  00 

For  the  fourth  la.ge-.-t . . .  35  00 

ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS,  giving  a  description  of  the  above,  and  stating  what  will  be  required  of  those 
competing  for  premiums,  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants. 


aA  NEW  TOMATO! 

THE  “  ARurijjjGTON.” 

Early,  Solid,  avid  Enormously  Productive..  Originated  by  H.  Dwight  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Arlington,  Va„  and 
is  a  cross  between  the  Early  Smooth  Red  and  Feejee.  Fruit  of  perfect  form,  smooth,  bright  red  color,  very  solid,  having 
small  seed  cell?,  and  o»t>  hard  core  at  flic  center,  being  of  the  same  delicate  texture  and  brilliant  color 
throughout.  Ripens  with  the  earliest.  Prnit  often  weighing  34-  !o  r4t»  ounces,  with  ordinary  field  culture. 
Enormously  productive,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Stands  the  drouth  better  than  any  other  variety. 

&T  Price ,  25  cents  per  packet ;  5  packets  for  $1. 


Lanes  Improved 

IMPERIAL, 

BUCAR  BEET . 

This  superb  variety  is  ihe 
result  ol  a  caret  ul  selection 
for  several  years  past  of  the 
French  Imperial  Sugar  Bern, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lane,  an  expo 
l-ienced  farmer  ol  Cornwall, 
Vt.  After  a  satisfactory  trial, 
we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as 
being  hardier,  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  containing  a  greater 
percentage  of  sugar  than  the 
ordinary  variety,  and  much 
better  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  either  for 
stock  or  ihe  manufacture  of 
sugar.  AVe  hear  the  most 
favorable  reports  from  those 
who  have  tested  it  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  all  of 
whom  are  satisfied  of  its 
superiority.  It  is  the.  best 
beet  raised  for  feeding  cows 
orvoungstock.  From  thirty 
to  forty  tons  raised  to  the 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to 
eight  cents  per  bnsliel.  The 
cheapness  with  which  lliey 
can  he  raised,  the  large 
amount  of  healthy,  nutritious 
food  raised  to  the  acre,  and 
its  great  value  as  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
make  this  the  most  profit¬ 
able  root  to  raise. 

Four  pounds  is  the  amount 
usually  required  for  one  acre. 

See  remarks  respecting  this 
variety  in  the  February  Ko. 
of  the  Am.  Agriculturist. 

YTe  have  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  Mr.  Lane. 

Price,  15  cents  per  ounce; 
50  cents  lour  ounces;  $1.50 
per  pound. 

B.  K.  BJLISS  &  SONS, 

No.  23  Park  Place,  anil  20 
Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Bliss’s  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best-formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  lias  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  tills 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and- of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  anil  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But¬ 
ter-makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  One  oz., 
15c. ;  four  ounces,  50c. ;  one  lb.,  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

B.  K.  BLESS  &  SOft5S, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


The  following  certificates  will  show'  what  is  thought  of  this  variety  in  its  native  locality : 

The  Potomac  Fruit-Growers’  Poci°ty  had  on  exhibition  specimens  of  Ihe  Arlington  Tomato,  one  of  the  results  of  Capt. 
H.  D.  Smith's  experiments  in  hybridizing  ibis  vegetable— and  it  was  pronounced  of  superior  excellence  in  size,  form,  color, 
solidity,  evenness  of  ripening,  and  flavor.  (Signed)  PARIS  II.  FOLSOM,  Sec’y. 


FLOWERS  and  PLANTS 

For  the  M©afi§e  and  harden. 


Prom  L.  J.  Tuttle,  Assistant  Treasurer  United  States. 

I  find  the  “Arlington’’ has  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  Tomato.  I  know  nothing  that 
equals  it.  (Signed/  L.  J.  TUTTLE. 


ALL,  DESIRABLE  VARIETIES, 
NEW  AND  OLD, 


From  the  President's  Gardener. 

The  Arlington  Tomato,  tested  under  my  supervision  in  the  President’s  gardens,  was  superior  to  any  other  kind. 

(Signed)  ALEXANDER  McKERIlICHER,  Gardener  at  the  White  House. 


From  D.  1”  Harrington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wisli  to  congratulate  you  on  Hie.  marked  success  of  your  hybrid  Tomato,  ‘'The.  Arlington.”  I  tested  it  on 
my  farm  the  past,  season  side  by  side  with  the  “  Trophy.”  “  General  Grant,”  and  “  Feejee,”  and  while  my  other  plants  were 
older  and  larger  when  set,  t lie  ”  Arlington  ”  ripened  fully  ten  days  before  any  of  the  others,  and  lias  the  further  peculiarity 
that  the  same  vines  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit  until  the  frost  kills  them,  while  all  oilier  kinds  witli  me  have  required  ah 
extra  set  of  plants  for  late  fruit.  Its  solidity  and  flavor  alone  are  enough  to  mark  its  superiority  over  anything  I 
have  ever  seen. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition,  of  our  celebrated  Seed  Ca £ :elo:'-;iie  a:rl  Aniatcur's  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden  is  now  ready  lor  distribution,  and  will  lie  mailed  free  to  our  customers  of  1872,  anil  to  all 
applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents;  an  edition  elegantly  bound  ill  cloth,  $',.00.  This  is  without  exception  the  largest 
and  best  Catalogue  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  contains  20D  pages,  including  several  hundred 
finely-executed  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables',  nn  l  a  beautifully  colored  chrome  of  a 
group  of  snmi'  of  tlie  most  popular  flowers  in  cultivation.  Also  a  descriptive  list,  of  2,000  species  anil 
varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 

A‘ldres3  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOMS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,713.  3.’!  Park  Place  artel  30  Murray  St.,  New  Yorlc  City. 


Grown  at  our  Houses  in  the  best,  manner. 

SENT  EVERYWHERE  BY"  MAIL,. 

Among  other  novelties,  all  should  have  the  new  bedding 
plant,  a  WHITE  SALVIA. 

For  catalogues,  address  II.  E.  CIIITTY, 

Supt.  Bellevue  Nursery  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


CROSMAN  BRO.’S  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Guide  to 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden  for  1873,  containing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Colored  Plate,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  wood  en¬ 
gravings.  Address  CROSMAN  BROS., 

(Established  1S10.)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mew  mad  Hare  Plants 


Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed, 

We  have  just,  received  a  fine  stock  ot  the  above  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  growers  in  Wethersfield,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  greatly  reduced  from  last  year. 

OZ.  K  15.  15. 

Extra  Early  Red,  very  early  anil  productive. 25c.  $  .75  $2.50 


Wethersfield  Large  Red,  for  main  crop . 15c.  .5 1  I  .ri) 

Large  Red  Oval  or  Globe . 20c.  1.00  3.0) 

While  Globe,  nil  excellent  market  variety . l  ie.  1.25  4.(10 

yellow  Globe,  very  productive . 10c.  1.25  ■!/,:> 

Yellow  Danvers  (True) . 25c.  .75  2.01) 

White  Portugal . SOc.  1.00  3/0 


Early  Cracker,  an  early  yellow  iiat  variety.. 30c.  1.00  3.50 
The  above  will  be  sent,,  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  si.,  New  York. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

By  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Lawn 
may  be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  For  preparing  a  Lawn, 
and  subsequent  management,  see  our  Seed  Catalogue. 

Packages  of  one  qt„  0  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid. 
By  express,  per  peck,  $1.75;  per  bushel,  $0.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &.  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  st-„  New  York. 


Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 

33  EC5NDS  FOR  $I.OO. 

EJY  MAIL)  POSTAGE  E»KE5»ABEH. 

The  subscriber,  bavins:  over  10  years’ experience  in  culti¬ 
vating  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  lias  made  a  selection  of  all  the 
most  desirable  flowers  for  general  cultivation.  The  list  com¬ 
prises  over  250  kinds,  and  a  person  selecting  from  it  can  obtain 
just  as  fine  flowers  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy 
catalogue,  at  less  than  half  the  expense— as  many  on  the  list 
are  sold  by  others  at  iOe..  15c..  20c.,  and  25e.  per  package. 

The  list  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.  R.  GARlSSTSON,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


THOBB  IT  JI WK 


Secure  the  genu  in  -  .  tide  bv  ordering  Them  now.  Price 
per  barrel.  U’Aii ;  ;»  Jmshcl.  $2.50;  or  four  pounds  by  mail 
for  $  1 .  J  M.  WHOUBCJRN  CO., 

15  J6hu  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


FOR  SPRING  OF  1873. 

John  Saul's  Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants  will 
be  ready  in  February,  containing  a  beautiful  colored  plate 
of  the  “  Queen  of  Primroses”  ( Primula  Japonica).  Mailed 
free  to  all  my  customers ;  to  others,  price  10  cents.  A  plain 
copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

JJOE5N  SAl-'L,  Wa.slaia»g’to:aB,  Eb.  C. 

Glioice  Plants  and  Trees. 

{TKR1H  BROTHERS,  Growers  of  Orna. 

mental  Trees,  Plants,  and  Flowers*  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N. 

Late  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


PLANTS 


in  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  rates.  New 
Annual  Catalogue,  now 
ready,  sent  free. 


Address  W.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Florist,  "Westfield,  N.  «T. 


0["P"P  iu  another  column  advertisement,  about 

kJj-Jfl-l  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands. 


1873.] 
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I  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phinney’s  Water¬ 
melon,  and  many  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables. 

This  season  I  have  a  new  and  exceedingly  valuable 
squash,  new  varieties  of  corn,  three  fine  melons,  and  other 
choice  new  vegetables  lor  my  customers. 

My  business  is  to  supply,  what  every  good  farmer  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  get.  the  very  best  of  vegetable  seed.  I  grow  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  kinds  on  my  four  seed-farms,  right  under  my 
own  eye,  making  new  vegetables  a  specialty,  besides  im¬ 
porting  their  choicest  varieties  from  European  growers.  A 
fine  selection  of  flower  seed,  home-grown  and  imported, 
will  also  be  found  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

As  stated  in  my  Catalogue,  all  my  seed  is  sold  under  three 
warrants— 1st :  That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d: 
That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3d:  That 
mu  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Dudley  Seed  Farm. 

New  Pen— Prodigious.  The  largest,  most  delicious,  and 
best  cropper  in  cultivation.  Per  pkt.,  25c. ;  per  quart,  $'1'.50. 

Sixty-day  Sweet  Corn.  The  earliest  and  best  flavored. 
Per  pkt.,  25c. 

I  have  proved  the  above,  and  recommend  them.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Send  for  one. 

G.  A.  LAW,  RoslindaTe,  near  Boston,  Mass. 


Everybody  should  try  the  Gyp- 
sey  Watermelon,  Ward’s  Nectar 
Muskmelon,  Chili  Squash,  Mam- 
Tomato,  Egyptian  Beet.  Each 


My  Catalogue  for  1873 

Contains  all  the  very  best,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  will  he  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
stamp,  or  for  10c.  with  a  pkt.  of  any  of  the  above  seed. 
Send  for  it.  and  give  my  seed  a  trial. 

IT.  13.  ACKER,  Seed-Grower,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


FLOWERS  for  the  MILLION, 

AND 

Millions  of  Plants  to  Grow 
the  Flowers  on. 


ROSES,  VERBENAS, 

SEVEN,  FIVE, 

All  for  $1.00.  By  mail. 

Price-lists  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  sent  to  any 
address. 

P^ASSEY  Sl  HUDSON, 

Chestertown,  SCent  Co,,  EVSd. 


MINNESOTA  WENT. —The  earliest 
Dent  Corn.  Hundred- Days  Dent — very  early,  mam¬ 
moth  ears,  great  cropper. 

York  Dwarf  ll'cra— the  best  snap-bean.  White  Case-Knife 
—tlie  most  prolific  pole-bean.  Per  qt.,  50c. ;  A  pt„  15c. 

Silver  Maple— the  best  quick-growing  tree.  Fresh  seeds 
sent  in  May.  Per  lb.,  $1 ;  pkge.,  10c. 

White-seeded  Dwarf  Wax-Bean.  Mammoth  Russian  Sun¬ 
flower.  Gen’l  Grant  Sweet-Corn— the  sweetest  and  latest  of 
the  Mammoth  kinds.  Earliest  Mnromaiu  Cucumber— small, 
but  earliest  of  all.  New  Peach  Tomato— perfectly  smooth 
and  handsome,  best  for  canning.  Eugene  Winter  Squash- 
thin  skin,  good  keeper,  sweet  and  delicious.  Mammoth 
Chili  Squash— often  weighs  over  20  lbs.  Golden  Superb 
Melon— truly  superb  in  sweetness  and  flavor.  Campbell’s 
and  Thorburn’s  Late  Rose,  and  Lapstone  Kidney  Potatoes- 
all  three  very  prolific,  and  the  last  extra  for  baking.  4  lbs.,  75c. 
Warranted  pure  aud  true.  Free  by  mail. 

,1.  M.  BENTHALL,  Quasqueton,  Iowa. 


66  rtUKEA  — Best  Corn  for  soil- 

ing.  Cows,  Horses.  Mules,  Pigs.  Sheep,  and  Chick¬ 
ens  will  eat  stalks,  bludes,  and  grain.  Yielding  from  50  to 
100  bushels  grain  per  acre.  25c.  per  package,  post-paid 
A.  W.  STUART, 

Lock-box  69,  Natchez,  Miss. 


WHITE  Er-BSOBBSTTSilEK  »ATS 

“w  have  produced  417  bushels  on  four  acres.  Straw 
strong;  not  liable  to  lodge ;  hulls  thin.  Weight,  S3  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Price  $1.50  per  bushel.  Also,  Excelsior  Oats,  Seed 
Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  two  stamps  for 
Circular  and  samples  of  oals. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  imported  stock  for  sale  in  the 
spring.  WM.  NEWTON,  Henrietta,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TgTI  ASS. JL'W  BS3f>S?5E,  Late  Rose,  and  Peerless 
-SAT  Potatoes.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus.  Charles 
Downing  Strawberry  Plants,  $3.75  per  $1,000  ;  Boyden’s  No. 
30  and  Kentucky,  .$3  per  1,000.  SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU, 

Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


OA'iTS.— 

By  mail,  prepaid,  4  lbs.,  75  cts.  Bv  express,  1  peck, 
75  cts.;  A  bushel,  $1.00-  per  bushel.  $1.75.  Address 

A.  C.  WYAND,  Eakles  Mills,  Washington  Co.,  Md. 


SEEDS, 

moth  Pumpkin,  Trophy 
10c.  pkt.;  3  pkts.,  25c. 


IMPHOVEU  CONN. 

Broad  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed. 

“THE  OHIO  VARIETY.” 

Our  leading  Growers,  who  have  tested  this  new  kind,  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  highest  indorsement. 

It  produces  not  only  the  linest  and  broadest  Leaf  of  any 
sort  yet  grown  here,  but  it  also  brings  the  highest  price  for 
fine  Wrappers  paid  in  the  Hartford  Market. 

We  have  a  line  stock  of  this  Seed,  saved  by  a  noted  East 
Hartford  Grower,  and  cultivators  will  con  suit  their  best 
interests  by  ordering  a  supply  early  to  prevent  disappoint¬ 
ment,  as  the  supply  is  limited  and  in'  great  demand. 

Sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  per  ounce,  or  4  ounces  for  $3.00. 

Boston  Market  Hot- Ho  use 
Lettuce  Seed. 

Choice  stock  and  best  variety  for  .crowing  under  glass. 
Per  pkt.,  10c. ;  per  ounce,  75c.,  post-paid. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Choice  Vegetable  and 
Agricultural  Seeds,  also  Agricultural  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chines,  for  1873,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

AlUlrLbS  R.  D.  ’HAWLEY,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Canada  ¥ictor  Tomato, 

I  introduce  to  the  Great  Public  this  season  a  new  Tomato 
(see  reading  matter  of  this  paper),  which  is  probably  the 
earliest  of  all  varieties,  Every. marketman  will  find  com¬ 
bined  in  it  just  what  he  wants— viz.:  extreme  earl  ness  with 
large  size,  the  round  or  oval  shape,  soliditv.  richness  of 
color,  with  tin.  entire  freedom  from  that  greenness  and 
cracking  around  the  stem  (which  is  a  bad  lauit  with  some 
sorts),  and  first-class  cropping  qualities. 

Single  package  of  25  seeds,  25  cts.;  five  packages,  $1.00. 
Packages  of  seed  selected  from  the  few  very  earliest,  50  cts. 
each.  Dealers  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Muss. 


Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

FOR  1 8^3. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  98  pages,  sent  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  inclosing  stamp.  Wholesale  Price-list  to  dealers 
free  on  application  by  mail. 

SCOBSE,  REED  &  SMITH,  Seedsmen, 
137  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Successeors  to  W.  W.  Knox  &  J.  Knox. 


Illustrated  Catalogue 

and  Floral  Guide. 

IN'  ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  AMI)  FRENCH, 
Mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

WESTERN-GROWN  SEEDS! 

Over  200  varieties  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,  the  acknowledged  best  and  cheapest  in  market. 
Among  which  will  be  found  the  Neu±  Peach  Tomato  and 
Eugene  Winter  Scptash,  proven  to  be  superior  to  anything 
offered.  Price  only  10c.  per  paper.  Most  of  the  leading 
varieties  only  5c.  per  packet. 

Satisfaction  in  all  cases  guaranteed.  Descriptive  Cata- 
logues  free  to  all.  Address  II.  BEYER,  New  London,  Iowa. 


Reliable  Field  and  harden  Seeds, 


I5UY  OF  THE  (KSBOWETS* 

Upon  receipt  of  25c.,  I  will  forward,  to  any  address,  my 
Catalogue  for  1873,  containing  a  list  of  the  old  and  tried, 
besides  many  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  Seeds.  Also, 
samples  of  the  following  Seeds  mailed  free  for  trial ;  One 
packet  Sculptured-seed  Watermelon— a  new  variety.  Two 
samples  of  Oats— White  Probcsteier  and  Yellow  Litlfunarian 
—the  best  from  fifteen  varieties  tested.  Two  of ‘Wheat- 
White  Lonzellc  and  Red  Barilla.  The  White  Lonzelle,  lirst 
introduced  bv  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
was  sent  out  in  small  quantities  for  trial  in  1S71.  and  met 
with  great  favor,  having  yielded  in  some  localities  at  the 
rate  of  54  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue,  without  samples,  free.  Address 
S.  TJ.  PANHIifG, 

Jamcsporl,  Suffollc  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OF,  PEW’S'  «REfl?NIIOIJ*ES.-- 

First-class  stock  at  wholesale  and  retail,  specialties 
this  season:  Bouvarclia  Jesammoides ;  Carnations;  Gera¬ 
niums  in  20  named  sorts ;  Roses ;  Calceolarias ;  Coleus  in  great 
variety — besides  the  usual  Greenhouse  plants.  Are  in  a  fine 
and  healthy  condition,  and  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Please  send  for  price-list.  Tunis  De  Pew,  florist,  Nyaek,  N.Y. 


To  Farmers  and  Marketmen. 

You  want  none  but  the  very  best  of  seed,  grown  from 
carefully  selected  seed  stock.  With  the  money  you  have  to 
invest  in  manure,  help,  and  glass,  you  know  you  can  not 
afford  to  use  any  other  ;  you  feel  very  anxious  about  it ; 
try  mine;  Catalogues  free  to  all. 

N.  B. — Call  in  the  Spring,  and  see  what  onions,  cabbages, 
etc.,  I  set  out  to  grow  seed  from. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


fise  we  agarics  plants 

*  Prepaid,  by  Mail  or  Express,  for  $5. 
FLOWER  AMO  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
WAllRAKTED  FRESH  AMD  RELIABLE. 


6  fine  Fuchsias  for  $1.00. 

© 

6  line  Roses  for  $1.00. 

05 

For  $1.00  you  may  select 

My  Illustrated  Cata- 

B 

Seeds  in  packets,  or 

3® 

logue,  containing  about 

P 

Pants,  at  Catalogue 

100  pages,  of  new  Plants. 

9? 

prices,  amounting  to 
$1.20;  for  $2.00,  amount- 

ji 

Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  mailed  free. 

r* 

ing  to  $2.50;  for  $5.00, 

<5 

I  pack  in  boxes  and 

.2 

amounting  to  $6.50. 

label  all  P hints  except 

p 

The  entire  7  collections. 

> 

Verbenas. 

numbering  50  Plants, 

. 

CHARLES  A.  REESER, 

T 

sent,  prepaid,  by  mail, 

Pleasantville, 

(*> 

for  $5.00. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

p* 

G  ast.  Geraniums  for  $1. 

yi 

H 

7  ast.  Bulbs  for  $1.00. 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

OSES' 

POT  PLANTS, 

{Suitable  For  Immediate  Flowering. 
SENT  SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

5  Splendid  Varieties  for  Si;  12  do.,  S2. 
For  l()c.  additional  we  send  “  Magnificent  Premium 
Rose.”  Elegant  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10c.,  or  presented 
free  to  every  purchaser. 

THE  .DINGED  &  COWARD  CO., 
ROSE-GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  diester  Co.,  Pa. 


DOUBLE  TUBEROSE. 

Splendid  flowering  bulbs.  No.  1,  extra  size.  15c.  each  ;  3  lor 
2>c. ;  $1  per  cloz. ;  $6  per  100;  by  mail,  prepaid,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  flowering. 

Carnation  Pink  Plants,  best  winter-blooming  varieties, 
20c.  e  eh ;  $2  per  dozen,  post-paid. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  etc.,  free. 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


W3.  3B  P 

FLOWER  A7?D  VEGETABLE. 

Elegant  Books  on  Window  Gardening,  etc. 

as  premiums  to  our  customers.  See  our  richly 
illustrated, tinted  Catalogue  for  1873, nowready 
Free  to  all.  WOOD  fr,  HALL,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Grower.— Early  Rose,  $3.25  per  bbl. 
Late  Rose,  $4.  Peerless.  $2.75. 

ONION  SEED  -growth  of  1872,  fresh  and  genuine, 
from  selected  onions.  No  Scullion  seed.  Large  Red  Wethers¬ 
field,  Early  Round  Red  and  Yellow  Danvers.  Each  $2  per 
lb.,  bv  mail,  post-paid;  X  lb.,  $1.25. 

SEE  hi  another  column  offer  of  new  varieties  of  seeds 
for  trial  upon  receipt  of  25c.  to  pay  postage.  Send  lor  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address  S.  15.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


ffiJGE  <mr  AiVKUJAL  CATALOGUE 

iSS  of  Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  before  ordering 
elsewhere.  Sent  free.  Address 

T.  CAD  WALL  ARE  It  &  BRO.,  Richboro,  Pa. 


7|W ETMES8 SEIEE»  OPTION.— I  am 

offering  a  fine  stock  of  the  above,  free  by  mail;  at 
$1.50  per  lb.  Catalogues  free.  Send  for  one. 

G.  A.  LAW,  Roslimlalc,  near  Boston,  Mass. 


WEE'3'.PGTATOES  Tor  SEE»  ! 

u‘s  Nansemond,  pure  and  sound,  $2  three  pecks.  Bottom 
priecs  on  big  lots.  Send  for  circular.  Directions  for  sprout, 
ing  witli  each  lot.  Plants  in  Mav,  $20  for  10.000. 

W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Marietta,  Oliio. 


POTATOES:,  Si»ECI  A  S/I'V. 

R®  VERMONT  EARLY  ROSE  and  all  the  best 
varieties  in  fine  condition.  Send  orders  lo  TAT  EM  & 
DAVENPORT,  1,2,  and  4  Del.  Av.  Mkt.,  Philudelpnia,  Pa. 


Ff  A'B'E  POTATOES.- Also  a 

“  ^  full  assortment  of  superior  vegetable  and  best  flower 
,eeds.  JOHN  W.  TUTHILL,  Speonlt,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[March, 


SPEECH  OF  GENERAL  A.  S.  DIYEN, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  ST.  JAMES  HOTEL,  AT  A  DINNER 
GIVEN  TO  THE  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND 
PRESIDED  OVER  BY  GOVERNOR  JOHN  A.  DIX. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  we  have  assembled  here  to-night 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  there  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  this,  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States,  an  enterprise  that  will  reflect  honor  upon 
the  people  of  this  great  city,  or  whether  we  shall 
allow,  by  our  supineness,  an  interior  town,  with¬ 
out  natural  advantages,  to  grasp  from  us  the 
great  benefits  that  are  to  be  gained  by  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  enterprise.  The  enterprise  under 
consideration  here  to-night  was  fairly  inaugurated 
in  1870,  and  would  have  been  carried  through 
then  but  for  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  the 
Company  was  defective,  and,  after  being  fairly 
started,  had  to  be  suspended.  Twice  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  interposed  to  prevent  our  success. 
But  for  these  difficulties,  the  people  of  Philadel  • 
phia  would  not  have  asked  or  Congress  granted  a 
series  of  acts  by  which  Philadelphia  is  to  be 
honored  and  enriched  by  the  holding  of  a  World’s 
Fair,  and  by  the  United  States  proclaiming  to  all 
the  world  that  Philadelphia  is  the  commercial  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  country. 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  purchase  land 
and  erect  on  the  same  a  building  which  shall  be 
used  as  a  perpetual  World’s  Fair,  Trade  Mart, 
Garden  of  Plants,  and  popular  Art  Museum.  The 
City  of  New  York  could  afford  to  carry  out  the 
objects  here  set  forth  as  a  city,  and  would  be 
amply  repaid.  The  people  of  New  York  could 
afford  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  such  ob¬ 
jects,  and  would  be  amply  repaid  in  the  increased 
commerce  and  wealth  and  civilization  which  such 
enterprises  invariably  bring.  But,  aside  from  these 
high  and  patriotic  motives,  there  is  a  reason  which 
is  stronger  than  all;  that  has  done  more  in  the 
past  and  will  do  more  in  future  to  consummate 
large  projects — and  that  is  the  love  of  gain.  In 
short,  if  this  enterprise  is  carried  out,  it  will  ac¬ 
complish  this  for  those  who  aid  and  assist  it. 

It  will  make  money ;  it  will  increase  trade  and 
commerce  ;  it  will  tend  to  elevate  and  civilize  the 
people  of  New  York  and  of  the  world;  it  will 
dignify  labor.  The  children  of  all  those  that  in 
any  way  assist  it  will  point  with  pride  and  honor 
to  the  work  which  their  forefathers  planned  and 
executed. 

In  1870  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Company  con¬ 
tracted  for  all  the  land  bounded  between  Ninety- 
eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Second  Streets  and 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  comprising  in  all  8554 
lots.  The  contract  price  of  this  land  was  $1,700,- 
000  §200,000  has  been  paid.  There  remains  to 

be  paid  §1,500,000.  It  is  proposed  that  the  balance 
due  on  this  land  shall  be  paid  with  the  money 
raised  for  the  sale  of  stock.  To  do  this,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  there  be  sold  §1,875,000  of  stock,  at  80 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  will  net  the  Company 
§1,500,000  in  cash.  This  land  will  have  cost  the 
parties  owning  the  same  §4,790  per  lot.  It  was 
worth  in  1870,  taking  the  opinions  of  good  judges 
of  leal  estate,  at  least  that  amount.  In  the  two 
years  and  more  that  the  land  has  been  held,  it  has 
increased  some  in  value,  and  good  judges  of  real 
estate  say  now  that  it  is  worth  not  less  than  §6,000 
per  iot,  which  would  make  the  355  lots  worth  $2,- 
130,000.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  real-estate  men 
is  that  this  would  sell  for  §7,500  per  lot,  or  $2,- 


j  652,500.  Taking  the  lowest  valuation  put  on 
;  this  land  by  any  one,  and  there  is  a  profit  of 
§430,000 ;  taking  the  highest  valuation,  and  there 
is  a  profit  of  §952,500  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
contract  alone.  It  has  been  asked  why  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  land  could  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  present  limit — viz.,  Feb.  1,  1873.  The  reason 
is  simple  :  The  parties  owning  the  land  can  get, 
without  a  doubt,  §430,000  more  than  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  Company  are  called  on  to  pay. 
Those  persons  who  purchase  the  .first  §2,225,000 
of  this  stock  become  the  absolute  owners  of  this 
valuable  tract  of  land,  and  they  can  decide 
among  themselves  whether  they  will  sell  the 
same  or  whether  they  will  erect  a  Crystal  Palace. 

As  this  meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  not  only  the  purchase  of  the  land,  but 
the  erection  of  a  trade-mart  or  perpetual  "World’s 
Fair  and  Museum,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
whole  project.  I  have  already  shown — so  that 
it  is  patent  to  all  who  are  interested  in  or  judges 
of  real  estate  in  the  City  of  New  York — that  the 
smallest  amount  of  profit  that  could  be  made  in 
purchasing  this  land  would  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  half  a  million  dollars.  This  is  a  large 
profit,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that,  how¬ 
ever  profitable  the  purchase  of  this  land  may  be 
as  a  real-estate  venture,  it  would  be  still  more 
profitable  should  the  purchasers  of  the  land  erect 
on  the  same  the  enterprise  proposed. 

Popular  phrase  has  dubbed  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing  a  Crystal  Palace.  The  common  acceptation 
of  this  name  is  a  light,  airy  structure  of  glass 
and  iron,  subject  to  destruction  from  different 
causes.  The  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  Company  should  be  substantial 
and  fire-proof,  and  should  be  built  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses  or  places  of  business.  To  provide  for  a 
change  in  the  uses  of  the  building,  as  well  as  to 
make  it  the  more  attractive  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose,  as  well  as  for  economy  in  construction,  the 
building  should  be  125  feet  deep,  and  should  be 
built  entirely  around  the  ground,  leaving  a  court 
in  the  center.  It  should  be  five  stories  in  bight. 
Each  floor  should  be  an  open  floor.  This  would 
give  a  space  125  feet  wide  and  3,700  feet  long 
for  each  floor.  The  court  in  the  center  would  be. 
twice  the  size  of  Madison  Square.  This  court 
should  be  covered.  The  court  could  be  used  as 
a  garden  of  plants  and  for  places  of  amusement. 
The  four  main  floors  would  be  an  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  trade-mart.  The  top  floor  could  be 
an  art-gallery  and  museum  and  a  public  gallery. 
To  make  such  a  building  of  iron,  the  largest  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost,  which  included  the  erection  of  the 
most  magnificent  dome  in  the  world,  is  $9,000,- 
000,  or  an  expense  of  §25,400  per  lot.  This  is 
the  largest  cost.  An  iron  building  that  will  be 
more  magnificent  than  any  building  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  one  that  all  the  world  would 
wish  to  see,  can  be  erected  for  §7,000,000,  which 
would  be  an  expenditure  of  §20,000  per  lot.  A 
granite  building  can  be  erected  for  a  still  less 
sum,  and  a  brick  building  for  a  cost  of  about 
§4,000,000. 

These  figures  may  seem  and  are  large ;  but,  to 
fully  comprehend  them,  suppose  this  were  the 
case :  The  gentlemen  here  to-night  purchase  this 
land,  and  they  decide  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
erect  a  building,  but  see  a  larger  profit  in  selling 
the  land  to  individuals.  They  sell  the  355  lots  to 
as  many  persons,  and  each  person  proceeds  to 
erect  for  himself  a  house.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
or  so  there  is  a  house  on  each  lot.  Now,  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  paid  out  for 
each  house,  in  as  good  a  locality  as  this  in  New 
York,  would  average  about  §22,000 — which  would 
make  a  total  expenditure  of  §7,810,000.  Pre¬ 
suppose  another  ease :  This  land  is  bought ;  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  building  is  built;  the  one 
hundredth  birthday  celebrated,  and  a  World’s  Fair 
held.  The  stockholders  decide  it  would  be  un¬ 
profitable  to  continue  the  enterprise  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Partitions  arc  immediately  made,  running 
from  cellar  to  roof,  and  you  have  a  series  of  dwell¬ 


ing-houses  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  whole  world  ; 
a  beautiful  view  from  the  windows  of  the  outside, 
and  a  park  of  twelve  acres  in  the  center,  and  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  owners  of  these  houses  and  no  others. 
The  entrances  to  the  houses  could  be  made  entirely 
from  the  court.  Some  time  in  the  future  this  plan 
will  be  carried  out  by  clubs  of  gentlemen  who 
desire  to  give  to  their  families  more  comfort  and 
more  luxury  than  is  now  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
house.  Go  to  the  rear  of  your  owu  house  when 
you  go  home  to-night,  and  look  at  the  immense 
amount  of  waste  room  that  the  court  of  the 
buildings  on  your  block  has,  and  think  at  what 
a  slight  cost  to  each  house  it  would  be  to  make 
the  court  a  place  where  your  children  could  spend 
their  play-hours.  The  result  of  the  plan  and  the 
cost  of  the  building  above  described  is  that  you 
have  erected  a  building  that  ought  to  pay  for  the 
purposes  intended ;  but,  if  it  does  not,  you  have  a 
series  of  dwelling-houses  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
§20,000  per  lot,  or  less,  which  is  some  §3,000  or 
§4,000  per  lot  less  than  would  be  expended  on  the 
same  if  individuals  should  erect  separate  houses, 
and  you  have  an  increased  amount  of  room.  The 
number  of  square  feet  of  space  which  would  be 
available  for  use,  if  individual  houses  were  erected, 
would  be,  on  each  floor,  384,000  square  feet ; 
while  by  the  combination  plan  there  would  be  of 
available  house-room  462,500  square  feet,  being 
a  difference  of  78,500  square  feet  in  favor  of  the 
combination  building.  That  is,  you  have  52  lots 
more  covered  by  buildings  and  available  for  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  you  have  utilized  the  waste  ground.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  barren  waste,  you  have  a  beautiful 
garden  of  plants,  and  all  this  at  an  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars  per  lot  less  than  if  in¬ 
dividuals  had  built  over  these  lots.  To  realize  these 
figures,  go  into  the  rear  of  any  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  look  into  the  court-yard,  and  multiply 
the  vacant  space  in  one  court-yard  eight  times.  I 
have  been  thus  tedious  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  you  that,  in  case  you  invest  your  money  in 
a  “Crystal  Palace  ”  project,  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  a  failure,  complete  and  entire,  still  yon  have 
made  a  good  investment. 

What  the  chances  of  this  project  paying  as  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  are  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show 
you.  There  will  be  in  the  building  I  have  described 
a  garden  of  plants.  This  should  be  made,  as  it 
can  be  (and  the  estimates  given  cover  the  cost  of 
so  doing),  a  tropical  garden,  with  fountains  and 
walks  and  statuary,  and  every  known  plant  and 
flower.  Every  one  who  goes  into  the  building 
should  be  allowed,  without  hindrance  or  charge, 
to  go  at  will  in  this  beautiful  garden.  Is  there  a 
person  in  New  York  who  would  not  visit  such  a 
garden  ?  Then  there  is  to  be  an  art-gallery  and 
museum  and  library.  These  would  occupy  the  top 
floor.  This  leaves  the  four  main  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  exhibition  purposes. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Company’s 
enterprise  differs  from  all  of  its  predecessors  not  in 
its  essential  character  as  an  exhibition,  but  in  its 
many  additional  features  of  great  value.  They  have 
been  simply  exhibitions.  This  Company  will  do  all 
they  did,  and  will,  in  addition,  make  its  exhibition 
building  one  vast  trade-room  or  bazar.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  merchants,  and  producers  will  not  only  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  their  wares,  but  also  to  advertise 
and  make  sale  of  them  in  the  building,  replacing 
them  with  other  goods,  and  thus  securing  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  novelties  to  interest  visitors. 
The  same  with  ai-tists  who  exhibit  their  pictures 
in  the  galleries.  As  fast  as  they  sell  one  they  will 
hang  another,  and  so  bring  lovers  of  art  ag..in  and 
again  to  the  Exhibition.  There  will  be  in  the 
main  building  1,574,400  square  feet  of  space  to  be 
rented  to  those  exhibitors  who  desire  to  make  sales. 
Each  floor  will  be  open,  and  the  space  occupied  by 
an  exhibitor  simply  inclosed  by  a  rail,  thus  affording 
ample  opportunity  for  visitors  who  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  to  inspect  articles  on  exhibition  as 
closely  as  those  who  come  to  buy.  It  is  calculated 
that  a  space  of  120  square  feet  would  give  all  the 
accommodation  which  an  ordinary  exhibitor  would 
require.  The  Company,  then,  would  be  able  to 
rent  out  no  less  than  13,120  such  spaces,  for  which 
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it  proposes  to  charge  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  annum 
per  square  foot.  It  will  also  furnish  everything 
requisite  at  moderate  annual  charges. 

The  following  will  be  the  charges  to  an  exhib¬ 
itor  lor  a  space  of  120  square  feet  for  one  year : 


120  square  feet,  at  $1 . $120 

Gas  for  same .  100 

Water .  25 

Heat .  50 

Police .  50 

Janitor .  50 

Entrance  fee . 50 

Total . $445 


For  this  moderate  rent  any  manufacturer  or  mer¬ 
chant  may  have  a  store,  in  which  to  make  sales 
and  exhibit  his  goods,  located  where  visitors  may 
reach  it,  landing  at  the  very  doors,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steam  railroads:  Hudson  River  and  New 
York  Central,  Harlem,  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
New  York  and  Boston,  New  York  and  Westchester, 
Vanderbilt’s  Rapid  Transit,  Madison  Avenue,  Third 
Avenue,  and  Second  Avenue  Horse  Railroads,  with 
water  communication  at  East  River,  only  1,600 
feet  distant.  It  is  very  fairly  estimated  that  the 
charges  for  gas,  water,  heat,  police,  janitor,  and 
the  entrance-fee  will  not  only  pay  all  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institution,  but  will  also  furnish 
a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Company.  But  then 
there  is  the  $120  a  year  rent  for  the  space.  This 
would  be  profit,  and  would  amount  annually  to 
$1,574,400.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  average  6,500  per¬ 
sons  each  day.  The  charge  of  admission  will  be  50 
cents  for  each  person.  Thus  the  daily  income  from 
this  source  will  be  $3,250,  amounting  in  a  year  of 
300  days  to  the  large  sum  of  §975,000.  Then  there 
will  be  98  stores  below  the  main  floor  of  the 
building,  each  of  which  will  be  25  feet  wide,  32  feet 
high,  and  125  feet  deep.  The  Company  expects  to 
be  able  to  rent  these  stores  at  $1,000  each,  thereby 
adding  $96,000  more  to  the  annual  revenue.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  estimates  the 
large  sum  of  §4,264,000,  accruing  from  the  charges 
for  gas,  water,  etc.,  has  all  been  set  aside  to  cover 
the  running  expenses  of  the  Company,  though 
probably  one  third  of  it  will  be  profit.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  recapitulation  of  the  Company’s 
estimated  income  makes  a  splendid  showing.  It  is 


as  follows: 

Rent  of  1.3,120  spaces . $1,574,400 

Rent  of  96  stores .  96,000 

Receipts  from  daily  visitors . 975,000 

Total . $2,645,400 


These  estimates  have  been  purposely  made  low. 
The  number  of  daily  visitors  has  been  put  lower 
than  the  number  known  to  have  visited  any  similar 
institution,  and  no  account  has  been  taken  of  what 
may  be  received  from  restaurants  and  special  places 
of  amusement.  Still,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
there  will  be  an  annual  income  of  $2,645,400  to 
be  divided. 

In  order  to  show  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
these  subjects  that  the  Company  is  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  in  anticipating  that  its  income  will  be  much 
larger,  the  following  statistics  of  the  results  of 
other  exhibitions  are  appended.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  none  of  these  exhibitions  were 
open  more  than  six  months. 

During  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  London,  it  was 
visited  by  6,201,856  paying  visitors  and  2,312,000 
free  visitors.  200,000  season  tickets  were  sold, 
which  were  probably  presented  at  the  doors  20  or  30 
times  each  during  the  144  days  the  Exhibition  re¬ 
mained  open.  The  large  sum  of  $2,500,000  was  taken 
at  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition  building.  The  vis¬ 
itors  spent  $3,615,000  in  the  Exhibition  building. 
The  receipts  of  the  railroad  companies  running  into 
London  were  increased  $4,000,000  by  carrying 
passengers  to  see  the  Exhibition.  Calculating  an 
expenditure  of  £10  ($50)  by  each  person  who  visited 
Dhe  Exhibition,  and  we  have  the  enormous  sum  of 
$310,092,800  put  in  circulation  among  the  shop¬ 
keepers  of  London.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  different  branches  of  trade  realized  extra 
profit  to  the  amount  of  $64,000,000,  solely  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Exhibition. 


At  the  Exhibition  at  Cork,  in  1852,  there  were 
74,095  daily  admissions  and  54,930  season-ticket 
holders,  and  this  for  a  city  with  only  a  population  of 
80,000.  If  a  circle  be  described,  with  the  City  Hall 
of  New  York  as  its  center,  having  a  radius  of  12 
miles,  it  would  inclose  a  population  of  2,500,000 
people,  exclusive  of  the  vast  numbers  who  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  registered  on  the  lists  of  visitors 
at  our  numerous  hotels,  and  none  of  whom  would 
be  likely  to  leave  the  city  without  having  first  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Dublin  had  634,523  daily  visitors  to  its  Exhi¬ 
bition,  in  1854;  while  366,745  tickets  were  sold. 

The  population  of  Paris  in  1855  was  about 
1,200,000.  5,433,564  persons,  who  paid  at  the  door, 
visited  the  Exhibition  and  Art  Gallery  during  the 
few  months  they  were  open  in  that  year. 

In  Manchester,  in  1857,  an  Exhibition  was  given 
of  Works  of  Art.  It  was  open  only  a  few  months; 
but  1,530,538  persons  paid  at  the  doors  and  283,177 
season  tickets  were  sold. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Central  Park 
during  the  last  10  years,  for  a  great  number  of 
visitors  will  certainly  pass  direct  from  the  Park 
to  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1862  .  4,195,593 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1863 .  4,326,500 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1S64 .  6,120,179 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1865 .  7,593,139 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1866 .  7,839,373 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1867 .  7,227,855 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1868  .  7,089,79.8 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1869  .  7,350,957 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1870  .  8,028,826 

Visitors  to  Central  Park  in  1871 . 10,764,411 

The  Sydenham  Palace,  near  Loudon,  has  been 
in  operation  seventeen  years.  It  is  eight  or^nine 
miles  from  London.  When  it  was  first  built 
there  were  but  few  residences  near  it.  During 
these  seventeen  years  four  large  cities  have  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  It  .is  annually  visited  by  over  2,000, - 
000  people.  During  the  time  it  has  been  open  it 
has  received  visitors  equal  to  ten  visits  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  London.  Railroads 
have  been  compelled  to  make  long  detours  and 
to  construct  branches  running  to  .it.  Consider 
that,  aside  from  the  Central  Park,  New  York  has 
no  great  attraction,  while  London  has  so  many — 
no  less  than  six  places  of  equal  interest  with  the 
Sydenham  Palace — and  you  will  be  able  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  judge  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
that  will  visit  this  Industrial  Exhibition.  Let 
every  New  Yorker  consider  that  the  Island  of 
New  York  is  limited,  that  the  ground  selected 
will  be  in  the  center  of  the  business  and  dwelling 
portion  of  the  city,  that  this  location  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  steam  and  horse  railroads,  that  it 
practically  has  a  water-front  connecting  with 
Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh,  that  this  is  the  last 
piece  of  ground  on  New  York  Island  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  Crystal  Palace  and  controlled 
by  one  body  of  men,  that  if  this  is  not  secured 
now  it  will  forever  debar  New  York  from  having 
such  an  institution. 

It  being  possible  that  fears  may  be  entertained 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter  as  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  a 
building  as  magnificent  as  the  one  contemplated, 
careful  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure 
them  step  by  step  as  the  enterprise  progresses. 
The  §2,250,000  of  stock  held  by  these  gentlemen 
being  but  a  portion  of  §7,000,000,  which  is  the 
whole  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  the  balance 
of  the  stock  has  been  deposited  with  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  to  he  by  it  held  and  used  only 
for  the  construction  of  the  building,  as  the  cost 
from  time  to  time  accrues,  and  the  first  $2,250,- 
000  are  made  a  special  lien  upon  the  land,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  balance,  until  such  balance  is 
used  upon  the  building  and  in  appreciating  the 
value  of  the  property.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  who  pay  for  the  land  will  be  virtually  the 
owners  of  it,  and  with  them  will  rest  whether 
the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  built  or  not.  If  they 
decide  to  go  no  further  than  the  mere  purchase 
of  the  land,  they  can  do  so. 
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HOW  TO  SAVE 

ALL  THE  FRUIT 

THIS  YEAR. 

The  American  Fruit  -  Drier 

(See  Illustration  on  page  89  of  this  paper,) 

Recently  invented  and  patented,  is  the  result  of 
long  experiment  to  secure  an  apparatus  within 
the  means  of  all  fruit-growers,  and  yet  adapted 
to  the  largest  operations,  which  will  turn  out 
fruit  unimpaired  in  its  good  qualities. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  products  are  pronounced  by 
competent  authorities,  sucli  as  Thomas  Meehan, 
editor  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly ,  Prof.  George 
Tliurber,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  others,  to  be  of 

Better  Quality  Slum  any  before 
Exhibited. 

The  construction  of  the  American  Fruit- 
Drier  is  such  that  all  the  sugar  of  the  fruit  is 
retained,  its  flavor  is  unimpaired,  its  color  is  of 
the  most  attractive  brightness,  it  is  kept  entire¬ 
ly  clean,  and  is,  in  short,  just  such  dried  fruit 
as  everybody  wants,  and.  will  command  the 
readiest  market  at  highest  prices. 

The  American  Fruit  -  Drier 

Is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer 
operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  be  adapted  to  small 
or  large  operations.  The  ordinary  family  size 
will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as 
two  persons  can  prepare  the  fruit.  The  cost  is 
so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably 
buy  it  to  save  the  surplus  product  of  bis  orchard 
or  fruit-yard. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  of  the  American  Drier, 
together  with  the  cost  of  construction,  price  of  individual 
or  farm  rights,  etc.,  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  stamp 
to  prepay  postage. 

The  American  Fruit  -  Drier. 

Farm  rights  to  make  and  use  the  American  Fruit-Drier, 
together  with  printed  directions  and  specifications— so  that 
any  joiner  or  carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  handy  man  set 
it  up  ready  for  operation— together  with  license  and  a 
stamped  plate  hearing  the  date  of  Letters  Patent,  forwarder} 
by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows: 

For  No.  1,  $10;  for  No.  2,  $15;  for  No.  3,  $20;  for  larger 
sizes,  special  rates  according  to  business  requirements. 

Send  money  by  post-office  money-order,  payable  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  or  by  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Drier  Co.,  at  Loudon,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  or  by  express, 
prepaid,  to  Ryder's  Station,  for  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

Don’t  ail  Speak  at  Once! 

One  or  more  Agents  wanted  in  each  of  the  Counties  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  to  introduce  and  sell  the  right  to 
make  and  use  the 

AMEKI€AW  FRMT-DREER. 

A  chance  for  ALL  Nurserymen,  Tree-Dealers,  Fruit-Grow¬ 
ers,  Farmers,  Farmers'  Wives,  Sons,  and  Daughters,  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  Farmers'  Clubs,  etc. 

Inclose  stamp  for  circulars  and  terms  to  agents,  addressed 
to  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

Loudon,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa, 
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SHRUBS,  I^JLlAJNTTSS  ! 


SPRING  OP  1873. 

We  invite  llie  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruits* 

Ornamental  Trees,  Slirulbs,  Hoses. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  Bulbous  Roots. 

New  &  Rare  Green  &  Hot  House  Plants. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  sent  prepaid , 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  54— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4 — Wholesale,  Free. 
Address 

EstaM'd  1810.  ELLWANQlR  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

fiBEBB5SBgBSSgBBHiBilBEBBZ3BEHB^B3aBgB8BBHBSiBSS 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 

and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Cata¬ 
logues  upon  application.  WILLIAM  H.  MOON, 
(Successor  to  Mahlon  Moon.)  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Iirserpien,  Dealers,  and  Apts. 

I  have  twelve  (12)  acres  of  fine  lst-class  Apple  Trees,  1-yr.- 
old  heads,  that  must-be  sold,  as  the  ground  lease  expires  this 
spring.  Come  and  see  the  stock,  or  address  l'or  information 
AhF.  S.  SHELLEE. 

Riverside  Nurseries,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


NURSERY  &  PLANT 

FARM.— Specially  laid  out  to  meet  American  de¬ 
mand.  THOS.  THORNTON,  He atherside  Nurseries, 
Bagshot ,  Surrey,  England,  devotes  special  attention  to 
Trees  and  Plants  (especially  Fruit  Stocks)  suitable  for  the 
supply  of  AMERICAN  orders. 

THE  HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES  occupy  300  acres,  of 
which  If 0  acres  are  covered  with  Conifers,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Fdrest  Trees.  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  etc.  These  arc  grown  In  peaty  loam,  on  elevated 
table-land,  and  are  hence  peculiarly  adapted  to  stand  long 
voyages.  Priced  Catalogues  and  all  information  furnished 
on  application.  Orders  to  lie  accompanied  by  a  remittance 
on  London;  and  T.  THORNTON,  on  his  part,  refers  pur¬ 
chasers,  as  lo  his  trustworthiness,  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  POWER 
&  CO.,  23  William  Street.  New  York,  from  whom  priced 
catalogues  may  be  obtained. 


Macedon  &  Lakevlew  I  urseries. 

Orange  Quince  Cuttings,  from  bearing  trees,  $4  Ter  M. 
Large  stock  Berry  Plants  at  lowest  living  rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  JONES  &  PALMER, 

Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1,000,0100  strawber^nt, 

5  O  0,0  O  O  “Sts. 

200,000  BLACKBERRIES. 
10  0,000  CURRANTS. 

Also  GOOSEBERRIES,  GRAPES,  etc.,  etc.  Parties  desiring 
to  set  in  the  Spring  plants  that  can  he  relied  on  as  GENU¬ 
INE  and  FIRST-CLASS,  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us. 
Price-list  free.  Address 
A.  M.  PURDY.  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


1,000,000 


FRUIT  AN0>  OR¬ 
NAMENTAL  TREES  for 
the  Spring  Trade.  Standard  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

B3?“  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pkar  Trices  our.  Spe¬ 
cialty.  local  and  Traveling  Agents  wanted. 

li.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED, 

New.  Also  Apple,  Pear,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Seeds 
for  sale  by  PLANT  SEED  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  in  1815.  Incorporated  in  1872. 


Native  Evergreens. 


Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  VitEe.Wliite  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Hemlock 
Also  Larch,  5  to  12  inches  high,  at  $3  per  1,000;  $10  for  5,000 
Packing  free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


10,000 

and  four  feet  high. 


AKBOR.VITJBS  FOR 

SALE.— Suitable  for  Hedges  three 
Price  $10  per  100.  Address 
H.  K.  SCHUYLER,  Belleville.  N.  J. 


1  000  FIRST-QUALITY,  six-yeav-old  bearing 

J. jV#  Dwarf  Pear-Trees.  2,000  very  large  ornamen¬ 

tal  Shrubbery,  assorted.  200  large  Tree  Proonias  for  sale 
cheap  by  C.  F.  ERHARD,  Woodside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBUS  NURSERY.  A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and 
Plants,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  applicant.  It.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus,  (>. 


000  Norway  Spruce.  Extra  large  Pear 
Apple,  and  Plum  Trees.  Vines,  Roses,  Small  Fruits 
Evergreens,  etc.  Send  for  Descriptive  or  Trade  Catalogue 
J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


American  Arbor-Vitse,  seven  sizes,  all  transplanted. 
Also  the  beautiful  dwarf  varieties,  Hovcy’s  Golden, 
Hoopes’,  Hcath-Uaved,  Parsons’,  Booth’s,  etc., 
etc.,  in  several  grades.  Irish  and  Swedish  .Junipers, 
Siberian  Arhor-Vitae,  and  a  full  line  of  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock. 

Send  for  the  following  Catalogues  : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  pp.  31. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamen¬ 
tals,  pp.  92. 

No.  3.  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  pp.  16. 

HOOPES,  3SB6®.  <&  TMOM§, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


bloomdtctToi  mmsERY, 

COO  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  35Sd  Year. 

Apples,  1st  class,  per  1,000.  5-7  ft.,  $50 ;  4-0  ft..  $10. 
Raspberries,  Doolittle  and  Clark,  per  1,000,  $6. 

“  Herstine,.per  100,  $20. 

Blackberries,  Kittatinny,  per  1,000,  $6. 

Asparagus,  2  yrs.,  per  1,000.  Giant.  $4 ;  Conovers.  $G. 

Soft  Maple,  per  1,000, 12-1 1  ft.,  $60;  14-20  ft.,  $80;  1-2  ft.,  $1. 
Black  Walnut,  per  100,  8-10  ft.,  $12 ;  10-12  ft.,  $16. 

Osage.  Orange  Plants,  1st  class,  1  yr.,  10,000,  $20. 

Late  Rose  Potatoes  (Campbell’s),  peck,  $3;  bush.,  $10; 
bbl.,  $20. 

Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Tree  Seeds. 

Colored  Plates  ot  Fruits  and  Flowers,  5  samples  for  $1. 
Send  20  cents  for  4  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Sweet  Chestnut 
TREES. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  world,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Circulars  free.  Also  a  full  line  of  superior  Nursery  Stock. 
Nineteenth  year;  200  acres;  11  greenhouses.  Address 
STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Falnesvillc,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


EVERGBETCNS2 

plant,  free  to  all  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Address 
WM.  MottTON  &  SON, 

Allen’s  Corner,  Peering,  Maine. 


PURDY’S 


MEW  EDITION.  Over  sixty  pages.  Price  only  25  cents, 
post-paid.  Every  person  in  t  lie  country  who  has  even 
a  rod  square  of  ground  should  have  a  copy.  It  contains 
Plans  and  Drawings  for  laying  out  a  Kitchen  Vegetable  and 
Fruit  Garden,  and  also  a  Drawing  for  Laying  Out  and  Plant¬ 
ing  a  large  Market  Plantation.  Gives  full  Instructions  for 
Planting  and  Growing  all  kinds  of  Small  Fruits,  showing 
How  lo  Plant,  Propagate,  and  Grow,  with  fine  Illustrations 
to  assist  in  the  same.  Also  a  valuable  article  by  Gen. Worth¬ 
ington,  of  Ohio,  on  the  “Culture  of  tlie  Fig”;  by  J.  J. 
Thomas,  on  “  Small  Fruits  for  the  Family”;  as  well  as  ex¬ 
tracts  of  an  address  before  the  Farmers’  Club  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  “  Farmers  Growing  Small  Fruit  ,”  by  A.  M.  Purdy. 
Those  who  had  our  old  ten-cent  Instructor  need  not  be  told 
of  the  value  of  this.  Tree  Agents  should  have  them  to  lend 
among  their  customers,  for  by  so  doing  they  could  sell  dou¬ 
ble  the  amount  of  Small  Fruits  they  do.  We  can  show  more 
testimonials  as  to  its  practical  value  than  can  be  produced 
by  any  publisher  of  any  other  work  of  its  kind  extant. 
Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Busliberg  Vineyards 
and  Hurseries. 

8  873.  C  HR &PE“V!  SUSIES.  8  873. 

We  make  the  raising  of  Grape-vines  a  specialty,  and  offer 
our  extensive  and  well-grown  stock  at  very  lotc  rates. 
Price-lists  for  Spring  1873  free.  Address 
ISIOOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees. 

We  invite  particular  attention  to  our  present  stock  on 
hand  lor  sale,  spring  of  1873.  Quality  No.  1.  and  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-list  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 

RAKESTRAW  &  PYLE,  Willow  Dale  Nurseries, 
Trees  packed  to  carry  any  distance.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


OUR  CATALOGUE 

of  Small  Fruits,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  ! 
free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

REISIG  &  HKXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fiTBAWBKRRV  PLANTS.  —  ITud- 

son’s  Early,  surpassing  all  others  in  size  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Berries  one  ounce  each,  ripening  a  week  earlier 
than  any  other  kind.  Plants,  $1  doz.,  $3  100,  $15  1,000.  50 
other  varieties.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WM.  C.WaLSOHi^  WlfiOI.USALU  i 

and  Detail  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  etc.,  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  WM.  C.  WILSON, 

P.  O.  Box  98.  Astoria.  L.  I 
City  Offices:  43  W.  Utli  St.,  and  9  John  St„  N.  Y. 


R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO. 

Offer  in  their  large  assortment  of  all  the  BEST  V  A" 
R8EYIES,  especially  fine. stocks  of  the  following: 

1. DECBDUOUS  LAWN-TREES. 

2.  FR3J3T  TREES— Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  etc. 

3.  EVERGREENS— of  both  the  new  and  older 

sorts. 

4.  HARDY  and  TEA  ROSES-strong  plants. 

5.  RHODODENDRONS  — grafted  and  hardy,  in 

variety. 

6.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  -  a  large  as¬ 

sortment. 

7.  CHINESE  AZALEAS  —in  bloom. 

8.  EVERGREEN  THORN— for  Hedges. 

ISP”  To  these  and  other  portions  of  our  stock  the 

attention  of  large  buyers  is  especially  invited.  Packages 
delivered  in  New  York.  For  Catalogues,  address 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


MOORESTOWN 

Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Farm 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  for  Cash. 


The  Monarch  ot  the  West  is  the  largest  Doz.  100.  1,000. 

and  best  Strawberry . $3.00  $20.00 

President  Wilder  Strawberry .  1.00  2.00  $'0.00 

Wilson’s  Albany  and  Charles  Downing.. .  30  75  3.00 

Philadelphia  Raspberry,  Lest  old  variety  50  2.00  15.0* 

Brandywine  “  bright  scarlet..  75  4.00  30.0» 

Pearl— excellent  on  strong  land .  75  3.00  20.00 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry,  best  variety. ..  75  2.50  20.00 

Kittatinny  and  Lawton  Blackberry .  50  1.00  8.00 

Peach  Trees,  best  varieties,  4  lo  0.4  ft.. . .  1.50  8.00  60.00 

“  “  “  “  2  to  414  ft....  1.00  6.00  40.00 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots,  1  yr.  SO  75  4.00 

“  “  “  ••  2  yr.  50  1.00  6.00 


“  “  “  Seed  Crop  ;S72,  Mill.,  G0c.;l  ft..  $1. 

Pear  and  Apple  Trees,  Onion  Sets,  Potato  Onions,  Genuine 
Trophy  Tomato  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  and  a  large  list  of 
small-fruit  plants  in  addition  to  tlie  above.  Send  at  once 
for  Price-list,  and  order  early. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Fruit  Recorder  &  Cottage  Gardener. 

A  Monthly  Paper  at  only  $1.00  a  Year.  Edited  by  A.  M. 
PURDY.  We  want  to  send  tlie  January  No.  to  every  person 
in  tlie  country  who  is  interested  in  Fruits  and  Home’s 
Adornment.  Give  us  your  address,  and  you  u’il!  get  that 
number  by  return  mail. 

Address  A.  M.  FURRY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

greenhouse’ XbedWg  plants. 

Time  and  money  saved  by  ordering  of  me.  I  have  the 
largest  and  best  collection  of  plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in 
the  West.  Catalogues  free.  Address 

W.  J.  HESSER,  Flattsmouth,  Nebraska. 


J.  W,  COBURN  &  00.,  East  Chester,  ll  Y„ 

Offer  this  spring  a  choice  stock  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Circulars  upon  application. 


u  HIKES  TRIUMPHS 

Over  the  Seasons.”  He  offers  from  his  extensive  cellars  a 
general  assortment  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  and  Seedlings, 
in  large  quantities  and  in  tine  condition.  Goods 
will  be  carefully  packed,  and  can  be  shipped  at  any  time. 
Address  W.  F.  HEINES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Tree-Ps’BBMej's 

AND 

Praining-Sifiemt’s. 


Can  reach  20  feet  and 
cut  2-in.  limbs.  Prices 
reduced.  Also  saw -mill 
tools.  Manufactured  by 
G.  A.  PRESCOTT, 
Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 


The  Rochester  Berry-Baskets 

Best  in  use.  Prices  low.  Local  agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free. 

Address  General  Agents, 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS  &  CO., 

.Moorestown,  N.  J. 


“  Herstine  and  Brandywine” 

Raspberry,  and  plants  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  smnril 
fruits,  at  lowest  prices. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WIUUSAM  S® A 15  Sfi ’S  ,  Pomoua  Nnr- 

'5@  sery,  Cinnaminson,  X.  J.  100  acres  in  Berries.  The 
Monarch  of  the  West  is  the  largest  and  best.  Peach-trees. 
Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

iTcilripTlw  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  ®v 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  ’Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  *!)., 


Peruvian  Guano. 

In  lots  from  Agents’  Stores. 

For  sale  by 

»AKKEl!iL  &  CO.,  §3  Pearl  st.,N.Y. 
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A  PEACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON 

Pure  Fertilizers 

and  the  Chemical  Conversion  of  Rock  Guanos,  Marlstones, 
Coprolites,  and  the  Crude  Phosphates  of  Lime  and  Alumina 
generally,  into  Various  Valuable  Products. 

By  CAMPBELL  MORFIT,  M.D.,  F.C.S. 

With  Twenty-eight  Illustrative  Plates  drawn  to  Scale 
Measurements.  548  p.,  6vo,  cloth,  $‘30. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murray  St.,  and  27  Warren  St. 
***  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. _ 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Mear  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  AMerneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement) _ _ 

COTSWOLD  and  SOUTH-DOWN  Sheep.  Fine 

Lambs  at  $15  each.  Blooded  Calves  and  Swine.  Bulls 
and  Cows.  Shepherd  Pups,  $5.  All  kinds  of  Dogs,  Maltese 
Cats,  Madagascar  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  fancy  Fowls,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Bremen,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese,  Rouen,  Aj'lesbury, 
and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,  Blue,  and  White  Turkeys.  Pea¬ 
cocks,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Eagle.  Swan,  Eggs,  etc.  Also  Horses. 
For  sale  by  N.  GDILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

ESSEX 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure, 

Well-Bred, 

Yery  Choice. 

Order  Sprang  Fags  S^tow. 
Order  Spring  Pigs  Plow. 
Order  Spring  Figs  Plow. 

My  fall  pigs  are  all  sold.  And  I  should  esteem  it  a  favor 
if  those  who  intend  buying  spring  pigs  from  me  would  order 
early.  I  have  a  number  of  very  superior  breeding  sows,  and 
hope  to  he  able  to  furnish  choice  pigs.  I  keep  five  stock 
boars,  three  of  which  are  of  entirely  distinct  strains,  hut  all 
pure  Essex.  This  enables  me  to  furnish  pigs  not  akin,  and 
well  suited  to  start  a  herd  for  breeding  purposes. 

My  prices  for  such  choice,  thorough-bred  stock  are  quite 
moderate,  and  I  take  special  pains  to  select  such  pigs  as  will 
mate  well  together. 

My  rule  Is  to  enter  orders  on  receipt  of  five  dollars,  and 
when  the  pigs  arc  old  enough  to  wean,  parties  who  have  or¬ 
dered  pigs  are  notified  in  their  turn,  and  on  receipt  of  the 
balance  of  the  money  the  pigs  are  put  in  light,  strong  boxe3, 
furnished  with  food  for  the  journey,  and  delivered  at  the 
express  office  without  extra  charge.  I  guarantee  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  pigs. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  orders  from  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  to 
give  them  good  satisfaction. 

Address  (with  stamp) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  INT.  T. 
TAYLOR’S  GREAT  COMPOUND 


HORSE  and  CATTLE  FOOD. 

The  unprecedented  success  that  has  marked  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  food  is  beyond  parallel.  It  has  given  satisfaction . 
in  every  case.  Horses  fed  with  this  food  have  rapidly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  weakening  and  debilitating  effects  of  the 
recent  epidemic,  and  are  now  healthy  examples  of  the  good 
results  of  nutritious  treatment.  It  has  also  ljeen  used  with 
equal  beneficial  effects  witli  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  even 
chickens.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  hots  and  worms  in  horses, 
and  the  other  incidental  diseases  of  the  young  horse.  It  en¬ 
tirely  eradicates  chicken  cholera,  fattens  oxen,  enriches  the 
milk  of  cows,  and  purifies  the  blood  of  all  animals. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  the  MANHATTAN  FEED 
MILLS  COMPANY.  N.  B.  Taylor,  President. 

Send  for  circulars.  Business  Office,  12  Bridge  St.,  N.  Y. 

Blood  of  recent  importa¬ 
tions.  Pigs  of  ail  ages. 

Front  my  first 
premium  herd. 


Essex  Pig’s, 
Jersey  Cattle* 
White 

past  eight  years. 


IT f°wlSt  bred 

alUglfliliiit  RH.  with  care  for 


G.  W.  PAR1.EE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


SHOKTHORM  SBIIIL.IL  lor  ssile. 

Pedigree  perfect. 

_ JOHN  MILLER,  Point  Abino  P.  0.,  Ontario. 

A  ¥RSeiIEE  SIESFEKS  for  sale.  Fine 
Xm points.  Pedigree*;  perfect.  Melville  E.  Mead,  Darien, Ct. 

THE  Superior  HAY  S1»IS,EA!>EIS. 

-■-  can  not  he  surpassed  for  Workmanship,  Durability, 
and  Lightness  of  Draft. 


QUINISM  &.  MOOT 

will  send  circular  and  price-list 


to  all  applicants. 

ST.  JOHNSV1LLE,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural 


58  AMD  60  GOTIAJIDT-SY.,  NEW  YORK. 

I  invite  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements  to  visit  my  extensive  warehouse, 
where  they  may  procure  the  most  approved  IM¬ 
PLEMENTS  for  the  FARM  and  GARDEN,  at 
the  VERY  LOWEST  market  prices.  Also, 


“Pet-Stock,  Pigeon 

AND 

Poultry  Bulletin.” 


130. 1  PERUVIAN  GUAK0-TF?7««^-f8O  Per 

ton.  Will  furnish  a  cheaper  article  to  those  who 
prefer  to  pay  a  less  price, butdo  not  guarantee  it 
to  be  pure  No.  1  Peruvian. 

BORE  MANURE— *30,  $35  and  $40  per  ton.  The 
Bone  we  sell  is  collected  daily  from  our  New 
York  markets,  and  is  the  best. 

POUBRETTE— The  best  Double  Refined— $25 
per  ton. 

LAND  PLASTER— *1-75  per  bbl.,  $12  per  ton. 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF UM  —Manufactured 
by  Russel  Coe.This  Super-Phosphate  has  a  splen¬ 
did  reputation  where  known, and  sells  at  the  low 
price  of  $50  per  ton. 

BONE  MEAL— Prepared  for  Horses,  Swine, 
Cows,  and  Poultry— 5c.  per  pound. 

Send  for  Agricultural  Almanac  for  1873. 

H.  Be  GRIFFIN©, 

Successor  to  Grifiing  &  Co., 
_ 58  ft  60  CQRTLAHDT-ST..  N.  Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  EXHIBITION  BIOS. 

J.  C.  COOPER,  of  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  the  late  Emperor’s  Gold  Medal  at  Paris,  and  several  Gold 
Medals  and  Cups  at  New  York,  having  won  ten  first  prizes, 
besides  several  second,  and  the  silver  Cup  for  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  at  Cork  Show,  1873,  lias  all  these  splendid 
Birds  for  sale:  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Creve  Coeur,  White  Emb- 
den  and  Gray  Toulouse  Geese,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks, 
and  a  few  trios  of  magnificent  Dark  Brahmas  and  Buff 
Cochins,  likewise  Grand  Black,  Brown,  Red,  and  Duck- 
wing  Game,  also  a  beautiful  pen  of  Sebright  and  Game 
Bantams  and  Sultan  Fowl.  Can  he  shipped  direct  from 
Queenstown  to  New  York  or  Boston. 


With  changed 
title  and  en¬ 
larged  scope, 
The  Poultry 
Bulletin  is  now 
issued  by  the 
undersigned, 
j,  and  is  com¬ 

mended  as  a  wide-awake  Journal  to  breeders  and  fanciers 
of  POULTRY,  PIGEONS,  RABBITS,  and  PET- 
STOCK  of  all  kinds,  giving  news  and  full  information  on 
all  points,  and  most  beautifully  illustrated. 
Subscription  SI. OO  a,  year. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  FAMCBERS. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  31G,  New  York  City. 

THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  j-ear.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WGRLD, 

_ HARTFORD,  CT. 

FOSS,  HATCHING — From  pure 

S-J  and  imported  fowls.— Partridge.  Buff-  Cochin,  Dark 
Brahma,  Houdans,  $3  doz.,  2  doz.  $5.  White  Leghorn,  Silver 
Gray  Dorking,  Light  Brahma,  $2  doz.,  2  doz.  $3,  4  doz.  $5. 
Our  Light  Brahma  Cock  weighs  13X  lbs.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantam,  B.  B.  R.  Game  Bantam, 
$2  doz.  Large  Bronze  Turkeys.  $4  doz.  We  send  fresh-laid 
eggs,  which  accounts  for  their  hatching  well.  Sent  to  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  A  few 
choice  Light  Brahma  Cocks  at  $5  each. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 

for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Weight's  New  Work  on  Povltey,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  sec  the  Jinestwork  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  H.  II.  Stoddaed,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  Would. 

BLACK  EASS  for  stocking  ponds. 

BRONZE!  TURKEYS  ®  ™ 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

EGGS  FOBS  MATCHING— at  very 

low  prices ,  from  the  following  Fowls  of  Premium 
and  Imported  Stock  :  Partridge  Cochins,  L  Brahmas,  llou- 
dans,  11.  R.  Game,  and  G.  S.  Bantams.  Write  for  Circular 
with  full  descriptions  and  prices.  Address 

A.  M.  CAREY,  Selin's  Grove,  Pa. 

IC'GGS  of  pure  first-class  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas  and  Partridge  Cochins  for  sale  at  reasonable 
rates.  Address,  witli  stamp,  A.  N.  RAUB,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


1,500,000  ACRES 

OF  THE 

Most  Fertile  and  Eligibly  Located  Lands, 

Suitable  for  FARMING  and  GRAZING,  are  offeree 
FOR  SALE  to  actual  settlers,  on  the  most  liberal  terms, 
by  the  ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  lying  along  their  line  of 
road  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  superior  advantages  that  these  lands  possess  in  point 
of  location,  lying  on  the  direct  highway  running  East  and 
West  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  are  at  a  glance 
comprehended  by  every  one  looking  to  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  and  farming^ ands. 

The  SOIL  is  DEEP  and  RICH,  and  produces  the 
heaviest  Grain  Crops  in  the  country.  The  temperature  of 
this  section  of  the  United  States  is  particularly  favorable 
for  raising  Fruits  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Vegetables  to 
perfection,  and  as  a  grazing  country  it  even  excels  Kansas, 
not  only  in  point  of  the  luxuriance  of  its  grasses,  but  from 
the  absence  of  the  fly  that  troubles  cattle.  This  section  has 
abundance  of  good  water,  and  is  destined  to  become  before 
long  the  fattening  grounds  of  the  large  herds  in  the  West. 
The  climate  is  the  most  even  and  salubrious.  The  most 
liberal  facilities  will  be  extended  to  settlers  on  these  lands. 
For  further  information  and  pamphlets,  address 

W.  A.  TREFFEfJBERCi, 

31  Nassau  St.,  Paew  York, 
Or  E.  Iff.  MORILL, 

Land  Commissioner,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R  Co. 

On  Ten  Years’  Credit  at  0  per  cent  Interest. 

Product*  will  pay  for  the  land  and  improvements  much 
within  the  limit  ot  this  generous  credit.  Better  terms  are 
not  offered,  and  probably  never  will  be. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars,  gratis;  call  for  all 
that  are  wanted  to  circulate. 

Come  West  and  thrive— Friends  will  follow. 

A  Sectional  Map,  showing  the  exact  location  of  Iowa 
lands,  is  sold  at  30  cents,  and  of  Nebraska  lands  at  same 
price.  For  Circulars  and  Maps  apply  to 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
And  please  say  in  what  Paper  this  advertisement  was  seen. 


m 


At  “  SKIDDY,”  in  Neosho  Valley,  ou 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  MIGRATION. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME¬ 
STEAD  JOURNAL, 

Containing  maps,  with  full  particulars  as  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Colony,  the  Lands,  Productions,  Climate,  Wood, 
Water,  etc.,  SENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Sec'y  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

£4  TOOK  and  DAIRY  FARM  for  sale— 400  acres — 

part  timber.  Ample  dwelling, barns,  orchards,  etc.  Only 
$8,000.  8  hours ’from  New  York.  H.  N.  Holt,  5  Coenties  Slip. 


66  |2EE.KEEP1N«  IN  A  NUT- 

■H-®  SHELL.”— Giving  full  and  simple  directions  for 
making  money  rapidly  with  Bees.  Mailed  free  for  15  cts. 

BANKS  Si  RUSSELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Choice  Fowls  and  Eggs. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  DARK  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK,  and  27  other  varieties  of  Fowls  and  Eggs,  for  sale  by 
E.  R.  PERKINS.  238  Essex  St.,  Salem.  Mass. 
Inclose  stamp  and  send  for  Circular. 

JAMES  SHEPARD,  Bristol,  Ct.,  Breeder  of 

pure-bred  S.  S.  Hamburg's,  G.  L.  Sebright  Bantams, 
Houdans.  Dark  Brahmas,  and  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  and 
Fowls.  Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 

THE  Western  Reserve  Poultry-Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  offer  for  sale  Fowls  and  Eggs  from  their  im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Also  Ferrets,  and  twelve  varieties  of  Pigeons. 
Address,  with  stamp,  R.  L.  MALLORY,  Sec’y,  Akron,  O. 


FURE-MISUH  FOWLS  and  Eggs  for 

sale.— Brahmas,  Cochins,  Houdans.  Hamburgs,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Games,  Bantams,  Rouen  Ducks,  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-list.  Address 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 

eEWI)  STAMP  TOSS.  UKSCE-UIST 

tT?  of  Bee-Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Italian  Quee»»,  Alsike 
Clover  Seed,  Pure-bred  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Song 
Birds,  etc.,  to  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

J^GGS  urns  MATCHING.— Dark 

-S-A  Brahma,  $3 ;  Light  do.,  $2;  Plymouth  Rock.  $2. 

C.  C.  COlSBETT,  Norwich,  Ct, 
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[March, 


28th  Annual  Report 


OF  THE 


NEW  YORK 

UPS  » 


OFFICE, 


Nos,  346  &  348  Broadway, 

JANUARY  1,  1873. 


Amount  of  NET  CASH  ASSETS,  Jan. 

1,  1872 . $18,689,747  36 

Income. 

Premiums  and  annuities .  $6,308,900  63 

Interest  received  and  accrued .  1,206,506  13 

-  7,515,107  05 

$30,305,154  41 

Disbursements. 

Losses  bv  Death .  $1,408,519  87 

Dividends,  and  Return  Premiums 

on  Canceled  Policies .  2,263,392  07 

Life  Annuities,  Matured,  Endow¬ 
ments,  and  Reinsurance .  50,606  56 

Commissions,  Brokerages,  and 

Agency  Expenses .  510,975  95 

Advertising  and  Physicians’ 

Fees .  111,631  71 

Taxes,  Office  and  Law  Expenses, 

Salaries,  Printing,  Revenue 

Stamps,  etc .  255,185  19 

— -  4,630,311  65 

$31,574,843  76 

Assets. 

Ca3li  in  Trust  Co.,  in  Bank,  and  on 

hand .  $2,242,746  61 

Invested  in  United  States,  New 
York  State,  and  other  stocks 
(market  value  $4,227,397  E3), 

cost . 1,110,518  95 

Invested  in  New  York  City  Bank 
Stocks  (market  value  $16,827  50) 

cost .  41,549  00 

Real  Estate .  1,768,174  14 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  (secured  by 
real  estate  valued  at  $26,000,- 
000  00,  buildings  thereon  insured 
for  over  $11,000,000  00,  and  the 
policies  assigned  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  additional  collateral 

security) .  11,590,531  28 

Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  re¬ 
serve  held  by  the  Company  on 
these  policies  amounts  to  $4,069,- 

991  51) .  9S6.214  08 

Quarterly  and  Semi-annual  pre¬ 
miums,  due  subsequent  to  Jan. 

1, 1873  .  591,405  51 

Premiums  on  existing  policies  in 
course  of  transmission  and  col¬ 
lection  (estimated  reserve  on 
these  policies,  $800,000,  included 

in  Liabilities) .  272, 4S4  75 

Amounts  due  from  Agents .  29,033  08 

Interest  accrued  to  Jan.  1, 1873 _  112,152  33 

-  21,574,842  70 

ADD 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost  92,157  38 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1, 1813, 


21,667  000  14 


APPROPRIATED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Amount  of  Adjusted  Losses  due 

subsequent  to  .Tan.  1. 1873 .  $281,542  00 

Amount  of  Reported  Losses 

awaiting  proof,  etc . .  192,670  00 

Amount  reserved  for  Reinsurance 
on  existing  policies,  insuring 
$117,021,753  21  participating  in¬ 
surance  a;  -4  per  cent  Carlisle 
net  premium),  $,1,000,852  65,  non¬ 
participating  (at  5  per  cent,  Car¬ 
lisle  net  premium) .  19,418,926  45 

Balance  oi  Return  Premium  of 
1872,.  payable  during  the  year 
1873.' .  131,436  76 


20,024,575  22 


DM®le  Stnilns,  $1,642,424  92 


From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $1,642,124  92  the  Board  of 
Trustees  lias  declared  a  reversionary  Dividend,  available  on 
settlement  of  next  annual  premium,  to  participating  poli¬ 
cies  proportioned  to  their  Contribution  to  Surplus.  The 
cash  value  of  such  reversion  may  be  used  on  settlement  of 
premiums,  if  the  policy-holder  so  elect. 

During  the  year  8,910  Policies  have  been  issued,  insuring 
$27,096,273  61. 


TRUSTEES. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN ...  .President  of  the  New  York  Life 

DAVID  DOWS.... (David  Dows  &  Co^FlouTsierSiants) 
Toa  .„  r,  ...  .  20  South  Street. 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL . ^Merchant)  Union  Buildings, 

n»TUTT?i  c  „  corner  William  and  Pine. 

DANIEL  fa.  MILLBR. . (Late  Dater,  Miller  &  Co.,  Grocers.) 
( Continued  in  next  column.) 


{Continued  from  preceding  column .) 

HENRY  K.  BOGERT. . . . (Bogert  &  Kneeland)  49  William 

Street.. 

JOHN  MAIF.S . (Merchant)  20  South  Street. 

WM.  II.  APPLETON.... (Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers)  519 

and  551  Broadway. 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS.... (Collins  &  Brothers,  Stationers) 

370  Broadw’ay. 

WILLIAM  BARTON . (Banker)  31  Wall  Street. 

WM.  A.  BOOTH . (Booth  &  Edgar)  100  Wall  Street. 

GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD . (Banker)  35  Broad  Street. 

HENRY  BOWERS . (Banker)  36  Broad  Street. 

CHAS.  L.  ANTHONY _ (Anthony  &  Hall,  Dry  Goods)  61 

Leonard  Street. 

SANFORD  COBB _ President  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 

pany,  71  Wall  Street. 

EDWARD  MARTIN _ (Cragin  &  Co.,  Provisions)  400  West 

Twelfth  Street. 

EDWIN  HOYT _ (Hoyt,  Spragues  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods)  100 

Franklin  Street. 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN _ (H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods)  corner 

Church  and  Worth  Streets. 
J.  F.  SEYMOUR.. (J.  F.  Seymour  &  Co.)  78  Warren  Street. 

CORNELIUS  R.  BOGERT.  M.D . 8  St.  Mark’s  Place. 

WILLIAM  II.  BEERS.... Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 
THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

MJ>;|  Medical  Examiners. 
CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 

AMERICAN  WASHER. 

PRICE,  $5.50. 


The  AMERICAN  WASHER  is  the  most  perfect,  com¬ 
plete,  and  successful  Washer  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

For  sale  by 

A.  II.  FRANCISCUS  &  €0., 

518  Market  St. 9  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


are  offered  in  Elegant  New  Styles,  with  important 
improvements;  their  already  brilliant  reputation  will  be 
enhanced  only  by  trial  of  their  merits  and  not  by  publishing 
testimonials.  Lovers  of  whatever  is  reflned  and  progressive 
in  music  will  he  charmed  by  the  beautiful  orchestral  effects 
of  their 

COMBINATION  SOLO  STOPS, 

Purity  of  Tone,  Elegance  of  Design,  and 
Thorough  Construction.  CIRCULARS  WITH 
flIUSIC  PEEE.  B3?” Agents  wanted  in  every 

Town.  Address 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

You  ask  WHY  we  can  sell  First 
Class  7  Octavo  Pianos  for  $220  ? 
We  answer— It  costs  less  than 
$300  to  make  any  $SOO  Tiano 
sold  through  Agents,  all  of  whom 
make  IOO  per  Ct.  profit.  We 
have  no  Agents,  but  ship  direct  to 
_  „  families  at  Factory  price,  and  war¬ 
rant  5  Years.  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in  which  wc 
refer  to  over  500  Bankers,  Merchants,  Ac.  (some  of 
whom  you  may  know),  using  our  Pianos,  in  44  States  and 
territories.  3,  piano  Co.,  360  Broadway,  E6.Y. 

A  Great  Offer  for  March  f ! 

HORACE  WATERS  &  SON,  481  Broadway,  New  York, 

will  dispose  of  IOO  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  first-class 
makers,  including  Waters's,  at  extremely  low  puices 
foe  OAsn  THIS  MONTH.  New  7-octave  PIANOS,  modern 
improvements,  for  $275  cash.  THE  WATERS  CONCERTO 
1 ARLOR  ORGANS  are  the  most  beautiful  in  style  and  per¬ 
fect  in  tone  ever  made.  Prices  at  bargains,  for  cash.  Monthly 
installments  received,  running  from  one  to  three  years. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed. 

CTENCII,  1*E, AH'lES. — The  best,  method 
"pfor  marking  clothing,  etc.  Plain  name, 50c. ;  Ornamented, 
foe. — including  Indelible  Ink,  Brush,  etc.  Sent  free  bv  mail 
on  receipt  of  price.  W.  H.  BERRY,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


ABY  CHAIR  .-In  which 
a  baby  can  walk,  run,  jump, 
and  swing  long  before  it  can 
stand  alone.  This  is  pro- 
-  nounced  by  all  to  he  the  most 
novel,  amusing,  mystifying, 
and  enjoyable  invention  for 
the  little  ones  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  tlie  best  baby 
tender  in  llie  world.  Every 
child,  from  4  months  to  3% 
years  old,  should  have  one". 
Splendid  Exercise.  The  chair 
is  of  black-walnut,  nicely  fin¬ 
ished  with  blue,  crimson,  or 
green  cord,  and  may  he  at¬ 
tached  to  a  door  or  window, 
a  post  or  shade  tree. 

Agents  wanted.  SendP.O. 
order  or  registered  letter  for 
sample  chair,  $6. 

Colvin  Baby  Cliair  Co.,  480  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THIRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T,  H,  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


Sewing  Machine 

Is  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

“DOMESTIC”  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

eCSEMCE  FOK  THE  S»E©l»IJlE 

at  POPULAR  PRICES.  Four  American  Institute 
Lectures,  complete,  with  illustrations,  on  one  sheet,  for  3 
cents.  TRIBUNE  LECTURE  EXTRA,  No.  3,  now  ready. 
Contains :  Brain  and  Mind,  by  Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder ;  Chemical 
Discoveries  of  the  Spectroscope,  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker ;  As¬ 
tronomical  Conquests  of  the  Spectroscope,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Young;  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Sun,  also  h.v  Prof. 
Young ;  3  cents  per  copy,  by  mall,  5  cents.  TRIBUNE  LEC¬ 
TURE  EXTRA,  No.  2  (same  price),  Contains  four  complete 
Popular  Lectures,  and  two  Mark  Twain  Letters.  TRIBUNE 
LECTURE  EXTRA,  No.  1,  Contains  Prof.  Tyndall’s  Six  Sci¬ 
entific  Lectures  on  Light,  complete,  with  illustrations ;  3cts. 
per  sheet,  by  mail  5  cents.  Address 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


Church  and  Parlor  Music. 

d»-|  /t  74  cash  for  Double  Reed,  six  stops,  powerful- 
vf  U  toned  Organs.  Warranted  the  very  best.  1 
O  (T  FZ  cash  for  7-octave,  Rosewood,  carved  leg,  fully 
t  tj  warranted  Pianos. 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO., 

No.  547  Broadway,  N  ew  York  City. 

SEYMOUR’S  SHEARS  &  SCISSORS. 

“The  Rest  are  the  Cheapest.’ 

Extra  Quality.  Crocus  Polish. 


Family  Size,  -  -  $1.5C 

Ladies’  Scissors,  -  1.00  _ 

By  mail,  prepaid.  Send  P.  O.  Order  or  Draft.  !=  03  ps 


It  is  a  long  time  since  anything 
has  appeared  in  religious  art  so 
lovely  and  so  exquisite  in  design 


THE 

CHRISTIAN 

QKACES.  and  execution  as"  this  large  and 
elegant  line  and  stipple  steel  engraving,  which  iB  sent 
free  to  every  subscriber  to 

Arthur’s  Illustrated  Home  Magazine, 

soiong  a  favorite  with  the  people.  Price  of  magazine,  with 
picture,  $2.50  a  year,  or  for  6  months  with  picture  $1.50.  In 
clubs, 3  copies  one  year  for  $6, 7  copies  $12.  Sample  numbers 
15  cents.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Large  commissions. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


What 

STest? 


W©Ba<it©i”iPsBl  J ! 


The  Great  Juvenile  Magazine.  Only  SO  cents  a  year — 168 
large  pages  of  choicest  reading— a  splendid  §1.00  Chromo  to 
every  subscriber,  by  first  mail.  A  marvel  of  cheapness, 
worth,  and  beauty  combined  !  Specimen,  3  cents,  liaise  a 
club !  Say  where  you  saw  this. 

JOHN  B.  AL DEN,  Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 

$io®  t©  250  K’r'isrss,4 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  — 

In  every  town,  city,  and  county,  to  sell  REED'S  PATENT 
IMPROVED  WASHING  MACHINE.  It  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  PROFITS  I.ARGE.  Territory  for  sale.  Send  for 
Circular  to  REED  WASHING  MACHINE  CO.. 

07  and  69  Fifth  Avc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Si  WAT)  INI  DAD  417  ATQ  earmek  and  gardenew, 
0.1  VYUiliil  I'Ult  10  CIO.  Lancaster,  Pa.  ItCVntaajear 
10  Cents  in  Clubs.  Furnishes  ns  much  vnluablo  reading  matter  aa  many  $1 
Specimen  numbers  nnd  premium  list  sent  free. 

- — —  — -  - 


AGENTS,  LOOK ! — S12  a  day  made  selling  Scis¬ 
sors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


w 


ANTED,  AGENTS  to  soil  household  articles 
needed  by  every  one.  PLUMB  &  CO.,  Phi'la..  Pa. 
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THE  EXCELSIOR  LAWSES  SLOWER 

HAMD  OR  HORSE  POWER. 


iWm 

I 


by  Chadbom  &  ColdweU  M’f’g  Go., 

"“  ~  '  J‘  ’  NEWBURGH,  M.  Y. 


(Send  for  Cirenlar.) 


BUILDING  PAPER ! 

For  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Dining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  53  &  58  Park  Place,  N.  Y„  or  Rock  Rivep.  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hawkes’  Patent  Fountain  Pen-Holder,  fits  any  pen,  saves  1-3  time.  $2,  $2.50.  Gold  pens,  gold,  rubber  and  pearl 
charm  pencils.  Pens  repaired,  50c.  By  mail.  Send  stamp  for  circulars.  Geo.  F.  Hawkss,  66  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


l^AItOTEKS, 

■*-  AMINE  the  ! 


IS®  SURE  EX= 

AMINE  the  superior  I-Iay  Spreader;  it  is  the 
cheapest,  most  complete,  and  most  durable  Hay  Tedder 
ever  put  into  the  field.  Read  a  fow  of  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived.  Send  for  circular  and  description  to 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 

50,000  VILLAGERS  AN®  FARMERS 

Need  the  Planet  Combined  Garden  Drill,  "Wheel  Hoe,  Plow, 
and  Suhsoiler ;  three  other  styles  for  seed  planting,  sowing 
Fertilizers,  and  double-quick  hand-hoeing .  Circulars  of 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  110  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horso  Power  and 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

I  For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
|  than  1%  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of  L- 
I  the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  icork-  -y 
I  manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 

I  excellent  work,  <tc.,”  as  shown  hy  official  Report  of 
1  Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent.  free.  Address 
1  MENARD  HARDER. 

Coblesklll.  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y 

24  Columbia  St.,  New  Yop.k. 
J.  S.  Underhill,  Esq.,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 

Dear  Sir  :  After  seeing  the  trash  called  pumps  that  we 
saw  to-day  confirms  me  in  what  1  had  often  thought  I 
should  do :  Make  a  'good  common  well-pump.  So,  if  you 
see  fit  to  wait  about  three  or  four  weeks,  I  will  put  up  the 
first  in  your  well  or  cistern,  give  you  a  year  or  two  years  to 
make  up  y«ur  mind  whether  it  suits  you,  and  then  if  you 
want  it,  the  price  will  he  what  I  am  at  the  time  charging 
others  for  them,  somewhere  between  $20  and  $30. 

Yours  truly,  RICHARD  DUDGEON. 

February  5th,  1873. 


Self -Propel- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  and 

Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
styles  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


lil  (Mrs 

and  Invalids 

Out-Door  Use. 

propelled  hy  any 
use  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

90  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


GAVE  YOUR  CHILD’S  EYESIGHT; 
kJ  buy  the  Novelty  Patent  Cano¬ 
py-Cradle  and  Carriage  combined— 
with  Patent  Adjustable  Parasol.  Adopted 
hy  Central  Park  Commissioners,  and 
recommended  hy  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  Jo 

LEWIS  P.  TIBB'ALS, 

512  Broadway,  New  York. 


FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  .3.  PAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


If  UTKINA, 

Made  from  choice  roasted  wheat.  It  will  cure  Dyspepsia 
and  Constipation,  and  regulate  Digestion.  It  will  keep 
fresh  and  sweet  any  length  of  time,  and  cook  in  less  time 
than  ordinary  cracked  wheat.  Sold  by  Grocers.  Sample 
package  sent  free  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

NUTRIO  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1530  S.  9th.  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BIZ  ENA. 


(THE  STARCH  OP  RICE.) 

For  dessert  purposes  without  equal.  For  invalids  espe¬ 
cially  fitted— strengthening  yet  not  fevering  as  other  hearty 
food.  DAN  TALMAGE’S  SONS, 

Rice  Merchants,  etc., 

_ IIP  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Family  Cherry-Stoner. 

The  only  practical  Cherry- 
Stoner  made. 

It  leaves  the  fruit  plump  and 
round,  with  its  juices  pre¬ 
served.  Sold  in  all  large  mar¬ 
kets.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
D.  H.  GOODELL, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

55  Chambers  St..  New  York. 
Works  at  Antrim,  N.  H. 

P.  S.— I  am  also  sole  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Lightning  and  Turn-Table  Apple-Parers,  Light¬ 
ning  Peach-Parers,  and  Climax  Apple-Corer  and  Sheer. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303  404 . 170 . 35  1, 

having  been  assumed  hy  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  y,!, lie  in  respect  to  said  imitations.  ASK  FOR 

°  1  JOS.  G5LLOTT  &  SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 

CCP"P  in  another  column  advertisement  about 
KjXJ J_!  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands. 


CHEAP  C0M_  CULTURE. 
Thomas’s  Smoothing  Harrow 

Arte!  Broadcast  Weeder. 

69,  81,  108 

Round  Slanting  Teeth  of  Tempered  Steel. 

9  &  1  2  ft.  spread.  Price,  $25  to  $35. 

Owing  to  the  direction  of  the  teeth,  the  corn— being 
strongly  rooted— is  not  injured  by  the  passage  of  the  harrow 
broadcast  over  it,  while  tlie  tender  surface  weeds  are  thor¬ 
oughly  destroyed. 

Over  200,000  acres  were  successfully  cultivated  last  year 
by  its  use. 

It  is  in  addition  the  best  pulverizer  of  the  soil  ever  used, 
as  the  teetli  never  clog  with  weeds  or  adhesive  earth,  and 
has  been  used  with  gratifying  success  In  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  For 
sale  in  every  leading  town  and  village  in  the  United  States. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  W.  Y. 

4;  A  IS.  Bff  ABBA’S  * 

IE*£Vfc©i2.11;  Two^^orse 

PULVERIZING  CULTIVATOR. 

Is  superior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivators. 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  depth  required  without  the  use 
of  wheels. 

The  draft  is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

The  price  is  only  Twenty-two  Dollars. 

It  pulverizes  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  can  he  used  for 
more  purposes  than  any  other  implement  on  tile  farm. 

BRADLEY  MAN’F’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SESSIONS 


KWOK’S 


Patent  Hard- Steel 


EMBODY  in  their  shape  the  scientific  adaptation  of  natural 
lines  embraced  by  KNOX’S  PATENT,  and  have  extra  quali¬ 
ties  of  hardness,  each  piece  of  metal  being  made  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  converts  about  one  third  on  each  side  into  steel, 
and  allows  it  to  be  hardened  as  much  as  fire  and  water  can 
make  it,  while  the  center  remains  soft  or  flexible.  This 
gives  them  a  toughness  that  avoids  the  liability  of  breakage 
so  general  with  other  plows,  and  a  surface  better  adapted 
to  slide  through  the  soil,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  power 
required,  and  further  adds  to  durability. 


Messrs.  SESSIONS  &  KNOX  were  awarded  the  HIGHEST 
PRIZE  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  October,  1871. 

Awarded  the  highest  Prize,  a  SILVER  MEDAL,  by  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  September,  1871. 
MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY. 

WAREHOUSES, 

53  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  and 
QUINCY  HALL,  BOSTON. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower. 


For  Sowing  all  Kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  Sbed. 

It  does  the  work  of  five  men.  Joseph  Harris,  author  of 
“Walks  and  Talks”  in  American  Agriculturist,  says:  “I 
like  the  Cahoon  Seed-Sower  very  much  indeed.  My  man 
sowed  18  acres  of  grass-seed  with  it  in  six  hours.”  For  sale 
hy  aeents  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Price  $10.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

D.  H.  GOODELL,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Bradley’s  American  Harvester 

We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
condition. 

It  will  do  better  work,  is  more  durable,  and  is  in  every 
respect  superior  to  our  former  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 
Johnston  “  Sweepstakes  ”  Reaper. 

Don’t  buy  any  other  until  you  have  seen  it. 

For  particulars,  address 

BRADLEY  MAN’F’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Boston  Market  Vegetables. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

YTe  wish  to  call  attention  to  our 
facilities  for  furnishing  the  choicest 
of  garden  seeds,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  successful  market-gar¬ 
deners  in  the  country,  who  are 
famous  not  only  in  Boston,  but  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia, where 
the  supply  of  the  finest  forced 
vegetables  are  sent,  such  as  White 
Spine  Cucumber,  Lettuces,  and 
Radishes,  etc.  Some  of  our  mar¬ 
ket-gardeners  have  spent  -from  15 
to  20  years  in  perfecting  particular 
kinds  of  vegetables,  and  only  in¬ 
tend  to  grow  seeds  for  their  own 
use,  but  sometimes  have  a  small 
surplus.  We  make  it  a  point  to 
secure  that  surplus  without  regard 
to  cost,  and  can  offer  a  few  kinds 
by  the  packet  only.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  the 
Gen.  Grant  Tomato,  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Corn,  and  the 
Lungrew  Squash,  which  have  proved  decided  acquisitions. 
We  offer  the  following  specialties: 

Per  Pkt . 

Cauliflower,  Boston  Market . 25c. 

Celery,  Sandringham  Dwarf  White . 25c. 

Cucumber,  Gen.  Grant . 25c. 

“  Boston  Market  White  Spine,  Selected . 25c. 

Lettuce,  3  best  varieties,  each .  25c. 

Melon,  Water,  Persian . . 25c. 

Musk,  2  best  varieties,  each . 15c. 

Onion,  Neapolitan,  5  splendid  varieties,  each . 15c. 

“  The  Queen . 25c. 

Peas,  12  new  varieties,  each . 25c. 

St  uash,  Marblehead . 25c. 

“  Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream . Sic. 

Tomato,  Arlington . 25c. 

“  Gen.  Grant . 10c. 

V  A11  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the 


To  the  Flower  ai  KMeii  Garden. 

37th  Edition  now  ready,  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
containing  a  magnificent  Sew  Colored  Group  of 
Flowers,  besides  hundreds  of  engravings,  descriptive 
price-list  of  3,000  varieties  of  choice  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Hare  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  with  full 
directions  for  their  culture.  The  most  perfect  work  of  the 
kind  before  the  public.  E2?”  Sent  Free  upon  receipt  of  two 
stamps.  Address 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WHAT— WHERE  . 

-WHEN- —HOW 

To  Plant  Farm,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds ;  what  they  will 
•cost,  and  other  desirable  information  in  our 

HAND-BOOK  for  1873. 

Containing  a  Beautifully  Colored  Chromo. 

Sent  to  all  applicants,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  by 

JAMES  FLEMING,  Seedsman, 

67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


TIIORBURN’S 

FLOWER  8EEBS. 

Our  annual  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower 
Seeds,  containing  all  the  Novelties,  also  Hybrid  Gla¬ 
diolus  and  Spring  Bulbs,  is  now  ready  for  mailing 
free  to  applicants;  also.  Tree  Seed  Catalogue. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  At  CO., 

15  John  Street,  Nerv  York. 


REES!  VINES!  SHRUBS! 

At  Greatly  REDUCED  Prices.  H 
Am.  Arbor-vitae,  “  Walter  ”  Grape,  and  Downing  f 
Gooseberry— specialties.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.™ 
Please  state  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  advertise- 
ment.  li.  M.  FERRIS  &  .SON, 

Dutchess  Nui’series,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HAS£B>Y  KHiXUBBERY  Dy  MAIL. 

Any  live  of  the  lollowing  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  *1 :  Deutzia  crenata  and  gracilis;  Forsvthia;  Spiraea 
Reevsii,  double  and  single:  Spiraea  prunifolia;  Weigela 
rosea;  Climbers ;  Variegated  Japan  Honeysuckle:  Wood¬ 
bine  ;  Jasminum  officinalis.  Catalogue  of  Hoses  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants  free  on  application.  Address 

JOSEPH  T.  PHILLIPS,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Seedlings  ioi*  Sale. 

100,000  Apple,  2  years,  fine,  $1  per  1,000. 

100,000  Apple,  1  year.  $2.50  per  1,000. 

500,000  Elm,  1  year,  6  to  18  in.,  $1  per  1,000. 

10,000  Sugar  Maple,  3  years,  18  to  30  in..  $12  per  1,800. 
50.000  "  1  year.  $2.50  per  1 ,000. 

10.000  Norway  Maple,  1  and  2  years.  $5  per  1,000. 

5,0u0  Hemlock,  2  to  5  feet,  fine. 

J.  A.  LEWIS,  Willimantlc,  Ct. 


ALL  BEST  SORTS, 

Small-Fruit  Plants— Pure.  Lowest  rates.  Prices  sent 
free.  JOHN  S,  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

O’P'D  in  another  column  advertisement  about 

LJ-klJj  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands. 


EXTRAORDINARY  NOVELTY!! 


NEW  JAPAN  PRIMROSE! 

The  Greatest  Acquisition  of  the  Hay. 

Perfectly  hardy  in  England.  So  pleased  were  we  with  a  few 
Plants  which  flowered  with  us  last  season,  that  we  at  once 
engaged  a  large  stock  from  Europe— and  we  are  enabled  to 
oiler  them  at  siil  each,  by  Mail,  Post-pa  id.  Orders 
received  now,  to  be  filled  In  rotation  after  April  1st. 

Prices  to  the  Trade  on  application.  Send  for  Catalogues. 
Address 


Establ'd  1840.  ILIWANOER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Wolf  Creek  INyo:  •sery. 


Price  of  Apple  and  other  Trees  too  long  to  publish. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 

Egyptian  Joint  Pop-Corn.  40c.  per  lb. ;  4  lbs.,  $1,  by  mail. 
Price-list  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


■JANE’S  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL  SUGAR 
BEET.— The  best  Beet  to  raise  ior  stock.  From  30  to 
40  tons  have  been  raised  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  from  5  to  8 
cents  per  bushel.  (My  stock  seed  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Lane.) 
Seed  sent  by  mail  and  warranted  to  reach  the  purchaser,  at 
$1.25  per  lb. :  M  lb..  70c. ;  M  lb.,  40c. ;  1  oz.,  15c.  Address 
DAVID  R.  WOOD,  Morris ville,  Lamoille  County,  Vt. 


CHOICE  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 

by  mail,  for  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circulars  free.  Addrees 

H.  A.  CATLIN,  Florist,  Corry,  Pa. 


HARRMGTOS’S  PATENT. 

Cbe  only  com¬ 
bined  Seed 
Sower  and 

CULIIFAIOn. 

f’nfT™ 

Made  only  by 

M  m  Send  for 

Amos  Plow  Co. 

/VT\  rriJf  $  Circular. 

53  Beekman 

St.  New  York.' 

After  one  shvs  ®jse  of  the 

SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  no  farmer 
will  ever  part  witli  it. 


WARREN  HOE. 


20,000  sold  last  year.  Upwards  of 
50,000  sold  for  1873.  Show  this  to  your 
merchant;  ask  him  to  let  you  try 
one.  You  will  not  part  with  it  for 
twice  itscost.  Made  only  by  PETERS 
BROTHERS’  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


TWO  WlIEEIOi^f  Forest  Trees  and  Seed- 
lings.  Tulip,  Linden,  Magnolia,  W.  Ash,  Am.  Chestnut, 
Sugar  Maple.  Trees  only  $6  per  1,000 ;  Seedlings  very  low. 
Sample  100,  prepaid, 50c.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

J.  JENKINS,  Box  45,  Winona,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 


&  DAILEY, 

Ijsiitdgcape  Gardeners 

Will  furnish  Plans  and  Drawings  in  this  line  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Also  superintend  the  work  if  desired.  Best  of 
reference  given. 

Address  MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

176  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Room  58. 


HUTCHINSON’S 

U N RIVALED  BURNER 

Avoids  the  trouble  and  cost  of  chimneys.  The  safest  and 
most  perfect  burner  of  petroleum.  Fits  the  common-size 
lamps.  Too  handy  to  be  without.  Sent  by  mail  for  sixty 
cents.  Two  for  one  dollar.  Wicks  included.  Send  orders 
to  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


•gnOR  SAt.E,  OB£  WILL  LEASE 

A  for  a  term  of  years.  Rare  chance  for  a  Florist  with 
small  capital.  The  undersigned  will  sell  out  his  Green¬ 
houses,  and  give  possession  at  any  time.  They  are  well- 
established.  and  doing  a  good  trade.  There  are  three 
houses  7U  ft.  long,  with  303  ft.  of  hot-bed,  etc.,  well  stocked 
with  plants,  utensils,  etc.,  in  good  order.  Best  stand  in  the 
city  for  the  business.  Having  other  business  which  demands 
my  whole  attention,  will  sell  at  a  bargain.  Address 

S.  A.  CASE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


tAAROTER  WANTED.— A  tenant,  for  a 
farm  of  500  acres  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  One  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  city  milk  business,  can  furnish  everything  ex¬ 
cept  half  the  cows,  lias  plenty  of  Help  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly,  and  bears  a  good  character  as  a  farmer  and 
a  man.  Long  lease  given  if  desired.  Adiiress,  in  own  hand¬ 
writing,  “  OWNER,  Box  4182,  New  York  Post-Office." 


WAITED — to  worls  a  farm  on  shares— a 
v  v  thorough  practical  farmer  and  his  wife ;  also  an  un¬ 
married  farmer  bv  the  month.  Address 

M.  HAZARD,  P.  O.  Box  2959,  New  York. 


CTAffi  EABSTH-ULOSET. — The  most 

perfect  of  anv  Closet  in  the  market.  Call  and  examine 
at  our  Manufactory,  130th  St.  and  7t.U  Ave.,  or  ai  our  Office, 
21  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  STAR  EARTH-CLOSET  CO. 


J  YEAR  AT, MAN  AC.  FOR  50  CENTS 

a  avo  send,  POST-PAID,  an  Almanac  frivine  every 

Year.  Month,  Week,  and  Dav  of  the  Century  ;  also  a  Pocket. 
Calendar  for  1«73.  TCxtra  Inducements  to  Ascnts.  Address 
GEORGE  A.  HEARD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Farmers,  Dairymen,  and  Butter-Buyers ! 

PACK  YOUR  BUTTER  IN 

WESTCOTT5® 

RETURN  BUTTER-PAIL 

Approved  and  recommended  by  the  leading  nnthorilies  of 
our  country  on  dairying,  and  acknowledged  by  all  butter- 
dealers  to  be  tlie  very  best  package  in  use. 

Butter  packed  in  this  Pail  brings  5  to  10  cents  more 
a  pound  in  the  New  York  City  market  than  the  same  quality 
in  any  other  package. 


Dairymen,  send  for  a  Circular !  Dealers,  send  for  a  Price¬ 
list!  We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of 'Westcott’s  Re¬ 
turn  Butter-Pail,  and  also  manufacture  very  exten¬ 
sively  Bntter-f’irkins,  Half-Firkin  Tubs,  25-pound  Butter- 
Pails,  Well-Buckets,  etc.,  etc.  Our  goods  are  marked  with 
our  name,  and  are  for  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

SILSBY  BROS., 

Belmont,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Warehouse)  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  at  aBargain, 
TRUCK  FARM. 

NEAR 

1ST ew  Y oxik  'City. 

Within  eight  miles  of  the  New  York  City  ferries,  a 
farm  of  31  ACRES,  with  new,  well-built,  and  finished 
dwelling  (two-story  and  attic),  and  a  good,  new  barn. 
Good  soil,  on  an  elevated  location,  and  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  TRUCK.  GARDENING  or  Small 
Fruit,  which,  from  the  easy  access  to  the  New  York 
markets,  can  he  made  very  profitable.  A  good  truck- 
farmer  can  make  the  farm  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  few 
years.  New  railroad  facilities,  opened  and  in  progress, 
will  make  the  land  increase  very  rapidly  in  value.  Trains 
to  and  from  New  York  nearly  every  half-hour,  from  by2 
a.m.  to  midnight,  run  to  depots,  within  10  to  15  minutes' 
drive  from  this  farm.  The  owner  is  in  other  business, 
and  can  not  give  attention  to  the  farm,  and  will  sell  it  at 
a  good  bargain. 

Terms,  $4,000  to  $6,000  cash,  more  or  less  ;  the  balance 
in  easy  payments.  Price,  $11,000. 

Inquire  of  S.  F.  GOODING,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


WE  WOULD  NOT  SELL  OUII 
SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  for  five 
times  its  cost  if  we  could  not  obtain  another. 


Broken  National  Banknotes 

bought  at  Three  (S)  per  Cent  Premium. 

DE  HAVEN  &  BUD. 

No.  40  S.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WA.  COVERT  Jk  CO.,  I»i*o«1nce 

©  Commission  Merchants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  g2?”Send 
lor  our  weekly  Prices -current  and  Marking  Plate. 


COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  give  universal  satisfaction.  New  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  to  applicants.  R.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus, O. 


THE  giipcrior  MAY  SS-REAHER 

-ta.  saved  me  Two  Hundred  Dollars  on  my  Imy  last  season. 


O  BURRAS,  North  Fairfield,  O.,  Grower  and  Dealer 
•  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes, 
Sweet  Potato,  and  all  other  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

By  JOSEPH  J.  WHITE. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  lias  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  The  business  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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About  tfee  Chromos. 

In  order  to  answer  many  inquiries,  we  give  below  in  de¬ 
tail  the  single  subscription  rates  of  both  of  our  papers, 
and  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  secure  the  Chromos 
mounted.  The  terms  for  the  Chromos,  with  clubs ,  are  the 
same  with  each  subscriber  as  in  single  subscriptions. 
We  advise  all  to  have  the  Chromos  mounted  here,  as  we 
can  have  this  done  much  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done 
singly,  and  better  than  it  could  usually  be  done  else¬ 
where.  The  offer  of  Chromos  is  to  subscribers  for  the 
whole  of  1873. 

$I«50  for  Amei'ican  Agriculturist,  and  Cliromo  un¬ 
mounted ,  and  Cliromo  must  be  taken  at  245 
Broadway,  New  York. 

$1.65  for  Amei'ican  Agriculturist,  and  Cliromo  mounted , 
and  Chromo  must  be  taken  at  245  Broadway. 

$1.75  for  Amencan  Agriculturist,  and  Chromo  mounted, 
and  Chromo  will  be  packed  and  sent,  prepaid,  to 
the  subscriber. 

$3.00  for  Hearth  and  Home,  and  Chromo  unmounted, 
and  Chromo  must  be  taken  at  245  Broadway. 

$3.30  for  Hearth  and  Home,  and  Chromo  mounted, 
and  Chromo  must  be  taken  at  245  Broadway. 

$3.50  for  Hearth  and  Home,  and  Chromo  mounted, 
and  Chromo  will  be  packed  and  sent,  prepaid,  to 
the  subscriber. 

$4.75  for  American  Agiiculturist  and  Hearth  and 
Home  together,  including  both  Chromos  mounted, 
and  Chromos  will  be  sent,  prepaid ,  to  the 
subscriber. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


About  Money  Sent. 

A  WORD  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  onr  friends  who  are  now  loading  the  mail-bags  with 
their  favors  to  us,  could  know  how  much  our  labors 
would  be  lessened  by  a  little  care  on  their  part,  we  are 
sure  they  would  gladly  exercise  it.  In  sending  money 
to  us,  please  specify  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  in  form  as 
given  below,  the  amounts  of  course  to  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances ;  for  example  : 

Whole  amount  of  money  sent . $19  25 


For  three  subscribers  to  Amei'ican  Agricultui'isl 

for  1S73,  at  $1.50  each . . $  4  50 

“  three  Am.  Ag.  Chromos,  mounted  and  sent 

prepaid  25  cents  each .  75 

“  four  subs,  to  Hearth  and  Home,  for  1873,  at 

$3  each .  12  00 

“  four  H.  and  H.  Chromos,  mounted  and  sent 

prepaid,  50  cents  each .  2  00 

$19  25 

Below  this  statement  or  table  give  plainly  the  name 
and  address— 

1st,  Of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers,  and 
2d,  Of  Hearth  and  Home  subscribers,  putting  each 
subscriber’s  name  and  address  on  a  separate  live. 

We  shall  be  grateful  to  all  correspondents  who  will 
kindly  follow  these  suggestions. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES 


OF 


American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  the  Ameiican  Agiiculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  ootained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Oflice,  $2.00:  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  years  1869,  ’70,  ’71,  and  ’72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4  00 :  if  sent  by  express, 
the  pnrehaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Valuable 

Premiums. 

AMY  ©IYE  can,  with  but  little 
time  and  trouble,  collect  a  small  or 
large  club  of  subscribers ,  for  either 

AiM.es*icasi  Ag'&'lcBtYitiaB’Ist 
or  MesartJa  aittl  Slwstac,  or 
footla,  and  receive  therefor  one 
of  the  very  excellent  articles  in  the 
Premium  List  given  in  the  adjoining 
table.  Ovei'  14, ©OO  persoias 
have  secured  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  they  have  almost  universally  given 
great  satisfaction  to  those  receiving 
them.  In  making  up  premium  lists 
you  can  promise  every  subscriber  for 
1873,  A  BSenaitiSail  Picture 
worth  many  times  tSte 
Subscription  Price.  (See 
particulars  about  the  Pictures  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper.) 

The  American  Agiiculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $.35,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

Ytm,  Keadcr,  can  g'et 
a  Premium.  TSSY  IT. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

W.B. 

Ulead  and  carefully 

Note  tlie  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
couDt,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But ( b )  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have, 
any  time,  from  now  until  July  1st,  to 
fill  up  your  list.  ...(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts ( e )  Old  and  new  sub¬ 
scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  ^should  be  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards  and 
Circulars  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(gO  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk; '  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacli  article,  and  the  number  ol 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $1  a  year  for  both  papers  together]  [pg~  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants 

N.  IS  .—In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  (English  or  German)  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Prefnium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  l/tt 
2d  and  4 dh  columns ,  or  from  the  3c l  and  5th,  oi~  wholly  from  the  Gth  column. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  Year  1873. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Knives  and  Forks  (.Patterson  Bros)...%  15  00 

2—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ..  .$20  00 

3—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...  $5  50 

4—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. .  *4  05 

5—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)...  $1  50 

6—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  *2  00 

7—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..  *2  75 

8—  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  $2  00 

9— Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  *3  50 

10— Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Man  f’g  Co.)$l2  00 
- -  '  '  (do.  ’  - 


(1)  (3)  (3) 

American 
Agricul¬ 
turist 
only. 
Nurnbe'i 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  oral 
$1.50  §1. 


It— Revolving  Butter  Cooler 
1 2—  Card  Receiver 
It— Nut-picks  and  Crackers 
1 1— Half-  Dozen  Napkin  Rings  (do 
i  5—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
One  Dozen  Tablespoons 

17—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks 

18—  Child’s  Cup 


.  do.).  $8  00 

(do.  do.).  $7  00 
(do.  do.). $12  00 
-  do.).  $8  00 

(do.  do.).  $6  a, 
(do.  do.). $12  00 
‘  do.).  $12  00 


(do. 

,  _ _  _  .  (do.  do.).’ 

-ta— Gold  Pen,  Sil.Case  (George  F.Hawkes) 

20—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do). 

21—  Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do). 

22—  Ladies’  Gold  Pen  and-Rubber  Case  (do.) 

23—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do). 

21— Paragon  Pat  Revolving  Pencil  (do). 

25 -Payson’s  Indelible  Ink . . . . 

2fj—  Moore  s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’f’g  Co)  $1  00 

27— Steam  Engine . •■■■ .  $1  00 

28  —Garden  Seedsdb  Flower  Bulbslselection)  $2  00 

29—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker)...  .$55  00 

30 — Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $65  00 

31—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  <&  Gibbs)  —  $55  00 

32—  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine,  I  in  proved. $12  00 

33—  Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine — $25  00 

34—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) . $15  00 

35—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $9  00 

3 H—Melodeon,  4-octave  (G.A.  Pi'ince  &  Co.’s.S 67  00 
37— Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.)  $112  00 
38  —Piano  ,Snlendid  1-oct. (Steinway cONons)  $650  00 
39— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.)..  .$40  00 
4ft—  Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)  ..$100  00 

41—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $16  00 

42—  Double-bbl.  Gun  ( Cooper,  Harris  <t  H.)  .$30  00 

43—  Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (lean, 5Gal.)  $3  75 

44—  Hand  Cultivator  &  Weeder  ( Comstock )  $9  00 

45—  American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

46  —Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.) . $14  00 

47—  Buildin  g  Blocks  ( Crandall ) .  $2  00 

48— ' “Boy’s  Own  Boat  ”  ( works  by  Steam)..  $2  50 

49—  Wor  cester’s  Great  Hlustr’ed  Dictionary^!®  00 

50—  Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist  «  $1  75 

51—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  s>  $3  50 

52—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do.  ^  $5  25 

53—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do.  $7  00 

54 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do.  g'g  $8  75 

55  —Any  Six  do.  do.  do.  s  a,$10  50 

56  —Any  Seven  do.  do.  do.  ®  $12  25 

57 — Any  Eight  do.  do.  do.  s  $14  00 

—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

58 — Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI.  - $28  00 

59 — Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist  ]  •  $2  50 

60—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  ■§  $5  00 

61  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do.  5  $7  50 

62—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do.  S'  $10  00 

63 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do.  §  $12  50 

64 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do.  S,  $15  00 

65  —Any  Seven  do.  do.  do.  $17  50 

66 — Any  Eight  do.  do.  do.  g  $20  00 

67 — Any  Nine  do.  do.  do.  s  $22  50 

— (Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

68—  Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

(id— Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 

70—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $8  25 

71—  Farmer’s  Boy's  Library  . $11  25 

7*2— Farmer’s  Boy's  Library . $15  75 

73—  Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library . $20  00 

74—  Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  &  Home  (Bound).  $4  00 

75—  Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  00 
—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate) 


$40  00 
$5  00 


76  —A  81  0  Library  (Your  Choice) 

77—  A  815  Library  do. 

78—  .4  8*20  Library  do. 

79—  .1  8*25  Library  do. 

80—  A  830  Library  do. 

81—  .1  835  Library  do. 

82— 4  840  Library  do. 

83— 4  845  Library  do. 

84— 4  850  Library  do. 

85— 4  860  Library  do. 

86— 4  875  Library  do. 

87— 4  8100  Library  do. 


-  $10  00 
teg  $15  CO 
§?$20  00 
°  S.$25  00 
Sg$30  00 
S  7  $35  00 
>eo$40  00 
£§S45  00 
gg$50  00 
MOB60  00 
S«$75  00 
100  00 


22 

240 

285 

210 

52 

130 

75 

54 

295 

400 

1630 

165 

350 

80 

150 

32 

54 

75 

70 

20 

22 

58 

20 

29 

37 

47 

54 

61 

68 

74 


88—4  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description.)  I 
Sd-Breech-loadina  Shot-gun  (Bemington's)$25  00 
do— Single-barrel  Shot-gun,  (do.)  $8  00  , 


(4)  (5) 

Hearth 

and 

Home 

only. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  or  at 
63.00i$2.50 


58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

192 
207 
237 
282 
360  j 


(6) 

SSotii 

Papers 

togethei 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required, 
at 

$4.00 

...13 

....11 


.11 


...11 
....  9 
....  9 
...It 
....II 


.21 


130 

52,i 


.  9 
.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.17 

.18 


20  67  ..  .21 
8  28  ....  9 


.*9 

.  9 
.11 
.15 

■M 

9 


...10 

.  ...14 
....18 
....21 
....25 
....28 
....31 
....34 
...38 
....44 
. ...  55 
....70 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  AV 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  Th- 
Premiums,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  2S,  50  to  73,  and  76  to  88 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FS4EE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  expi'ess 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  Unitece 
States  or  TerritW'ies.—(No.  27  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each ,  by  any  con-, 
veyance  desired,  descriptive  List  of  Premiums  sent  free  to  applicants. 
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CfrBEAT  D‘EDn|TI0N. 

D  IT  T  ¥  OFF 

TEAS  A3M3D  COFFEES. 

Increase<l  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers# 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GR'EAT  A^ERSCAM  TEA  COMPANY, 

<P.  o.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


^OOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Porlafole,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  In  use  in  Shops,  Print- 
in?  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stoek.Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


In  the  Fields  again  with  Prof.  Gray  ! 


STANDAKD 

Botanical  Text-Books 

By  ASA  GRAY,  M.  D.,  Fisher  Prof.  Harvard  University. 
More  Extensively  in  Use  than  all  Others  Combined, 

This  justli/.  celebrated  series  of  Text-Pool  s  presents  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  Principles  of 
Botanical  Science .. 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW.— Tlie  most  charming  Elementary 
Scientific  Text-Book  ever- published.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price.  $1.13. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK— The  most  thorough, 
practical,  and  best  adapted  work  for  class  use  published. 
Recommended  by  the  most  eminent  Professors  and  Teach¬ 
ers  in  the  country..  Price.  S3. 50. 

Lessens  and  Manual . $3.00 

Structural  Botany . .  3.50 

Liberal  Terms  offered  for  Introduction.  Samples  of  any 
of  the  above,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 

XVXSON,  BLAKEMAXT,  TAYLOR  &  00., 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  OF  FLORAL  PROGRESS. 

TERMS— One  Dollar  a  Year.  Every  subscriber  entitled  to 
a  dollar's  wortli  of  flower  seeds  or  bulbs  from  our  catalogue. 

BEACH,  SON  &  CO.,  late  C.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 
Seedsmen,  Bulb  Merchants,  and  Florists,  76  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  US?”  Send  for  sample.  » 


FENCE! 

The  most  complete  and  cheapest  ever  contrived.  Wire 
and  wood.  Permanent  or  movable.  See  illustration 
in  this  paper.  For  circulars,  address  Patentee, 

TKOS.  H.  SPEAKMAN, 

No.  26  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agents  wanted. 


r  BiBB  El  PHILAWELPHSA  I.AWV 

«  MOWERS. 

Power  Required.  Width  of  Cut.  Weight. 

,"o.  00,  A  Lady . 10  inches,  28  lbs. 

“  1,  Jr.,  A  Youth, . 14  “  37  “ 

“  1,  One  Man . 15  “  63  “ 

“  2,  Jr.  One  Man,  .....  16  “  42  “ 

“  2,  One  or  Two  Men  ...  20  “  75  “ 

“  2 >£,  A  light  Horse  (Draft  Pole)  .  30  “  275  “ 

“  2 y,,  “  “  (Driver’s  Seat  and 

Shafts),  .  30  “  315  “ 

We  recommend  our  14-inch  and  16-inch  Machines  as  being 
only  about  one  half  the  weight  considered  necessary  by 
other  manufacturers,  and  on  this  account  they  are  much 
easier  worked,  are  stronger  and  more  durable,  and  do  tbeir 
work  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Try  “  The  Philadelphia  ”  and  you  will  buy  no  other. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


500,000  GRAPH  VSN 

Cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for  sale.  Concord,  1  year  old, 
only  $30  per  1,000;  2  years,  $40.  Catawba.  Delaware,  Norton, 
Virginia,  Martha,  Eumelan,  Hartford,  and  any  other  variety, 
cheap.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Small-Fruit  Plants,  Asparagus, 
Roses,  and  Fruit  Trees.  Address 

Dr..  II.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Soiling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 
Jtc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

Sec  Advertisement  of  American  Eruit-Dricr, 
page  113  in  4Uis  number. 


THE  BEOKW1TEE 

SEWII&-1ACHINE  IMPROVES. 

PRIGS,  ©12. 

Witli  Setv  SSs'sikloag'-IFoot  and  ©tlaea1 


ValnaMe  Improvements. 


We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  fora  year  past, 


the 

ISeekwitia  Sewmg-MaeMne, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April,  1S72.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimonials 
of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  offer  the  Beckwith  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising-  the  presser-foot.,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style.  The  improved  machine  is  japanned  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  gold ;  cloth-plate  and  trimmings  are 
plated. 

Read  what  tbe  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  They  were  most  of  them  written  witli 
reference  to  tire  $10  Machine,  hut  are  appropriate  to  the 
Improved  Machine,  as  that  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  former,  witli  the  additions  already  noted. 


Hamilton,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  your  terms  to  agents  for  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
ours.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  of  this  county,  if 
terms  are  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully,  *  WM.  H.  BALL. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  Received  the  machine  and  letter  sent  by 
you  on  the  8th  inst.  After  an  examination  and  trial  of  the 
former,  sewing  witli  it  nearly  the  whole  of  several  gar¬ 
ments,  including  one  of  cloth,  I  can  say  that  it  gives  entire 
satisfaction.  Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

H.  L.  CLARK. 


Brunswick,  Maine,  March,  1S72. 
Gentlemen:  Your  machine  was  received  in  good  order, 
and  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  they  will  find  a  ready  sale. 
Should  he  very  happy  to  take  the  agency  or  buy  machines 
of  you  to  sell  again.  Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  DENNISON. 

West  Chester,  August  15th,  1872. 
Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  inquiry  about  Beckwith  Sew¬ 


ing  Machine,  I  can  siy  that  it  lias  proved  satisfactory.  Our 
physician  having  forbidden  a  treadle  machine  to  come  into 
the  house,  for  fear  of  my  wife,  who  is  iu  delicate  health,  being 
tempted  to  use  it.  I  was  induced  to  order  a  Beckwith.  My 
wife,  besides  making  up  female  wear  of  different  materials, 
recently  finished  for  me,  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner,  on 
tlie  Book  witli,  a  whole  suit, .coat,  vest,  and  pants,  of  French 
habit-cloth,  which'  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  I  have 
had  made  in  your  city  or  elsewhere.  It,  like  all  other 
machines,  requires  some  common-sense  application,  and  a 
little  patience,  until  one  fully  understands  it,  and  then  there 
is  little  or  no  trouble.  My  wife,  without'  any  other  guide 
than  a  careful  observation  of  tlie  rules  contained  in  the  lid 
of  the  box,  has  been  able  to  run  it  successfully.  We  value 
it  highly.  •  W.  P.  TOWNSEND. 


Lookout,  W.  Tenn.,  August  3d,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  We  received  the  Beckwith  Machine  safely 
tlie  evening  of  August  1st,  and,  as  this  is  probably  the  high¬ 
est  testimonial  you  will  ever  receive,  we  have  duly  felt  the 
responsibility  of  writing  to  you  how  the  little  wonder  works 
“  above  tlie  clouds.”  We  have  taken  two  days  to  test  its 
powers,  and  are  most  agreeably  surprised.  We  expected 

nothing  half  so  small,  so  pretty,  or  so  useful . 

Your  friend,  MARY  J.  CHAPMAN. 

Ludlow,  Mass.,  August  2Ctli,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  1  received  your  machine  in  good  order,  and 
after  using  it  four  months,  trying  it  on  all  goods,  I  can  say 
that  it  far  exceeds  my  expectation.  To  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it  would-be  but  saying  little.  1  am  satisfied. 

Yours  truly,  Mrs.  A.  L.  BENNETT. 


Welborn,  Fla.,  September  20th,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  Tlie  sewing-machine  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  on  trial  Lfiiid  it  complete.  My  wile  says  it  is  tlie  dear¬ 
est  little  machine  that  ever  was  made,  and  she  would  rather 
sew  on  it  than  to  eat— would  not  take  $50  for  it  if  she  could 

not  get  another . 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  CLAY  MALLORY. 


Defiance,  Ohio,  September  7th,  1872. 
Sir:  We  received  your  letter  and  machine  in  good  time. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied.  They  will  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  I  am  a  German;  X  landed  in  New  York  in  1852  ; 
been  in  Defiance  County  sixteen  years. 

Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  HEILSHORN. 


Mansfield,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  September  27tli,  1872. 
Gentlemen:  Your  machine  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
simplicity  that  I  ever  saw,  and  ours  works,  as  those  say  who 
run  it,  “  splendidly.”  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  H.  PUTNAM. 


Fremont,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb.,  September  21st,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  August  17th,  since  which  time  I  have  sewed  gar¬ 
ments  from  a  French  lawn  to  a  cloth,  and  it  gives  entire 

satisfaction . 

Respectfully,  ANNA  C.  WATT. 


Churchill,  Kan.,  Dec.  23tli,  1872. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.:  I  wrote  you  the  other  day 
inquiring  for  a  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  me.  Since  then,  I  have  received  it  in  good  order, 
and  my  wife  is  more  than  pleased  with  its  performance. 

Yours  truly,  THOS.  B.  SEARS,  P.M. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beck  with  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  liemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can 
with  oil,  thread,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  witli  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  tlie  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

The  New  Sewing  Machine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  tlie  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send,  the  Machine  tree  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

jg?”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


[March, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1873.] 
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A  GOOD  PAYING 

BUSINESS 

for  Women  as  well  as 
Hen- 

Honorable  and  Useful. 

Several  persons  of  both  sexes,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  devote 
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good,  wanted  generally',  and  are  readily' 
salable.  These  Premiums,  obtained  by 
the  Publishers  on  special  terms,  are 
°°°  just  as  good  as  money ,  and  give  much 
ooo  better  pay  than  could  possibly'  be  given 
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and  persuade  people  to  buy,  silks,  laces, 
or  other  goods,  or  to 
other  work  or  business. 
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ORANGE  JUDD 
&  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist, 
Hearth  and  Home, 
and  Rural  Books, 
have  organized  an  Agency  Department. 

Men, Women,  and  Youth,  with  good  character 
and  snap ,  may  make  money  enough  in  a  few 
months,  by  socially  calling  on  their  neighbors, 
to  pay  their  whole  yearly  expenses. 

Address  JOS.  H.  RICHARDS, 


w 


245 


Agency  Department, 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


A  large,  beautiful,  highly  illustrated,  and  very  valuable 
Journal — full  of  instructive  and  interesting  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  just  suited  to  the  wants  of  every  home. 

TERMS,  .ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  -  2.J5  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  -  2.50  eacli. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent  to  British  America. 

A  Ileaiilifiil 

CHROMO, 

[Size  14  x  20,  in  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1873. 

The  Publishers  have  secured  a  very  large  and  most 
beautiful  Painting,  and  they  have  had  perfect  copies  pre¬ 
pared  from  it,  printed  1  8  times,  in  colors,  to  produce 
the  beautiful  coloring  and  shading  of  the  original.  A 
copy  is  now  within  easy  reach  of  every  Home  in  America. 

Tlie  Journal  itself  will  be  a  rich  treasure  in  every 
Household.  A  magnificent  New  American  Stoky  by 
Edward  Eggleston  has  already  commenced  ;  the  general 
editorial  care  will  remain  as  hitherto  ;  and  other  practical, 
skillful,  instructive,  and  pleasing  writers  will  constantly 
aid  in  providing  in  Hbauth  and  Home  a  feast  of 
good  things  which  will  make  it  a  most  welcome  visitor 
to  every  Hearthstone  and  in  every  Home. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  tlie  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  be  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chroma  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  hy  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  tlie  year  1873,  and  both 
Chromos,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  will  be  delivered 
in  the  order  in  which  thenames  have  been  received.  No 
charge  for  the  Chrorao  when  taken  at  the  office,  un¬ 
mounted.  If  to  lie  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents 
must  he  sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— that  Is,  lor  50  cents 
it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1873  only).—  That  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 


Chromo  will  he  delivered 

At  the  Office.  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  Mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid.  Hum  ounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office ,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  he  done  elsewhere. 

Subscribe  Now. 

The  earlier  subscription 
money  is  sent  in,  the  sooner 
Chromos  will  be  received,  as 
they  will  be  delivered  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  names. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year.  One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and 
Home  Weekly,  and  American  Agriculturist 
Monthly,  will  he  sent  one  year  for  $4.-32  cents  addi¬ 
tional  when  the  papers  are  to  go  to  British  America. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


“MISCHIEF  BEEWING.” 
READ  THIS! 

A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO 

Richly  worth  Ten  Dollars  ;  A  Perfect 
Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B.  P,  Reinhart,  entitled 

66  Mischief  Brewing” 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873, 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home. 

The  above  most  attractive  gift  will  be  supplied 
as  fast  as  with  due  care  they  can  be  worked 
off  and  mounted,  to  subscribers  in  the  order 
the  names  have  been  received  for  1873.  It  is  a 
beautiful  ornament  that  will  greatly  please 
everybody.  It  is  printed  in  10  colors,  which 
give  the  exact  shading  of  tlie  original  painting, 
so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  the 
copy  from  the  original.  The  last  printing 
gives  a  canvas  impression  so  perfectly  that  the 
Chromo  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  on  canvas. 

The  cost  of  putting  this  on  16  stones  has 
been  large,  hut  this  being  done,  by  printing 
very  large  editions,  the  Publishers  are  able  to 
present  a  copy  to  every  subscriber  for  1873.  It  is 
a  perfect  Gem,  11  by  13  inches  inside  the  frame. 

ISF”  Tlie  Picture  will  be  given  to  every 
subscriber  for  1873  (new  or  old),  whether  com¬ 
ing  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  fol¬ 
io,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at  $1.30  each,  or  in  Clubs 
of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  Subscribers  in 
Premium  Clubs  will  also  lie  entitled  to  it.  Any 
and  every  subscriber  for  all  of  1873,  whenever 
received,  will  be  entitled  to  this  picture,  on  re¬ 
mitting  the  25  cents  to  pay  for  mounting,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  postage.  The  picture  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  Office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or 
if  mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by 
mail,  unmounted,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder' s-board,  and 
Varnished,  ready  for  use,  even  without  any  frame, 
or  for  putting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra — 

that  is,  for  25  cents  it  will  he 
mounted.  Varnished,  Packed,  and 
sent  Post-paid  to  subscribers  for  1873  only. 

N.  B. — The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo 
will  he  delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted,  Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  office ,  as  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to  mount  them  for 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  titan  it  can  usually  lie  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 
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To  Investors. 


To  those  who  wish  to  RKI^VKST 
COUPONS  OR  I)m»E\»S,  and 

those  who  wisli  to  INCREASE  'I'lBEIES 

INCOME  fi  •olu  means  already  invested  in 
other  less  profitable  securities,  we  recommend  t  lie 
Seven-Thirty  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  as  well  secured  and  unusually 
productive. 

The  Bonds  are  always  convertible  at  Ten  per 
cent  premium  (1.10)  into  the  Company’s  Lands 
at  Market  Prices.  The  rate  of  interest  (seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  gold)  is  equal  now  to  about 
8  1-4  currency— yielding  an  income  more  than  one 
third  greater  than  1J.  S.  5-20s.  Gold  Checks 
for  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the  Registered 
Bonds  are  mailed  to  the  Post-Office  address  of  the 
owner.  All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  arc  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  Northern  Pacifies  Ol 
MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington, 

Financial  Agents  Northern  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

or 

NEW  YORK. 

OFFIl'E,  NO.  135  BROADWAY. 

Cash  Capital  -  $2,500,000.00 

Assets,  Jan.  I,  1873  -  4,446,858.78  I 

Liabilities  -  -  -  -  590,914.19 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  Pres’t. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Sec’y. 


THE 

BABCOCK  ENGINE. 

407  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


jj  ©ricBftt  Safety  Lamps, 

™~’  Entirely  of  metal,  are  the  only 
lamps  in  use  which  can  neither 
bieak,  leak,  nor  explode.  Are  or¬ 
namental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to 
all  household  uses ;  also  to  stores, 
factories,  churches,  etc. 

Apits  late  $10  a  Day 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

For  an  aironc.y  address 

WALLACE  &.  SONS. 

81)  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Double  Harpoon, 

THE  BEST 

HOUSE  HAY  FORK. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent.  Free. 

PEVNOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

ICennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  SAWS. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  mailed  free. 

E.  M.  BOYNTON,  80  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y„  Sole  Proprietor. 


16  tli  Thousand. 

The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOYE  .STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGG-LESTON 

Autho?'  of  "The  Hoosier  School- Master." 

WITH 


Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 


“  I  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  PLACE.” 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people — such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  he  successful  in  it,  he  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  howto 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  but  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’ s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
volume  is  that  he  has  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances. — The  Albion ,  New  York. 

Br.  Eggleston’s  new  story  is  the  best  he  has  written. 
'•  The  Iloosier  School-Master”  was  good,  but  The  End 
of  the  World  shows  a  better  plot,  better  character-draw¬ 
ing,  and  more  firm  and  consistent  treatment  throughout, 
. The  book  is  exceedingly  wholesome.  The  sen¬ 
timent  throughout  is  pure.  It  contains  not  one  morbid 
or  cynical  page.  It  exhibits  the  passion  of  love  under 
its  healthiest  manifestation,  and  treats  the  relations  of 

the  sexes  in  a  perfectly  normal  way .  When  a 

book  like  this — so  full  of  nature  and  reality,  so  cheer¬ 
ful  and  yet  so  reverent,  so  free  from  mawkish  senti¬ 
ment  and  poisonous  theories — starts  out  witli  a  first 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  it  is  a  good  sign  for 
our  popular  literature.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  the 
people  will  he  sure  to  read,  and  they  will  find  in  it  a 
perfectly  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment. —  The  Inde¬ 
pendent. 


Price.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but.  not  up  to  tlie  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.  ILL.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  tins  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  Tlie  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  tlie  Nero  American  Farm  Book. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  bj'  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  Tlie  large  experience  of  tlie  author 
|  in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
|  weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 

By  the  late  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT, 

(frank  forester.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse ;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse ;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse;  l’onies—  Different. 
Breeds;  Farriery;  How  to  Shoe  a  Horse;  Baucher’s 
Method  of  Training ;  How  to  Ride  a  Horse  ;  Ladies  Riding ; 
Rarey’s  System  of  Horse-Taming ;  etc.;  and  a  chapter  on 
Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding ,  Bearing ,  Management ,  and  Improvement. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  tlie  only  American  treatise  upon  tlie  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  tlie  whole  subject.  Tlie  points  of  tlie  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
tlie  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  Tlie  work  is  equally  valuable  to  tlie  farmer  who 
keeps  hut  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Farm  Implements  and  Machinery. 

The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use;  with 
simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  force  as  applied  on  the  farm. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

237  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  ISiiO,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  tlie 
Harpers.  It  lias  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
tlie  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  tlie  mechan¬ 
ical  powers,  and  tlie  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  tlie  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  lias  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  lias  been 
re-written,  while  tlie  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  he  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 

PEACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FELTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1.50. 

Among  tlie  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  tlie  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  conies  into 
hearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  he  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  tlie  peach-growing  district;  sharing  tlie  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  he  done  to  both,  tlie  author  1ms  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

|  ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Western  Corn  Beats 
the  World. 

GET  YOUR  SEED  CORN  FROM  THE  WEST. 

We  offer  the  Long  John  White  and  Nexo  Madrid  Yellow, 
the  premium  Seed  Corns  of  the  Great  St.  Louis  Fair  of  1872. 
Per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

Five  pounds,  ••  “  $2.00. 

KERN,  STEBER  &  CO., 

211  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Insure  in  the  TRAVELEKS  of  Hartford,  Ct. 

SEEDS  of  Flowers. 

SEEDS  of  Vegetables. 

SEEDS  of  Grasses. 

SEEDS  for  the  Field. 

SEEDS  for  the  Farm. 

SEEDS  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

SEEDS  for  Market-Gardeners. 

SEEDS  for  the  Merchant. 

SEEDS  at  Wholesale. 

SEEDS  at  Retail. 

SEEDS  of  Western  Growth. 

SEEDS  of  Eastern  Growth. 

SEEDS  of  European  Growth. 

SEEDS  Fresh,  Reliable,  and  Pure. 

SEEDS  the  very  best  of  their  kind. 

SEEDS  reasonable  in  price. 

SEED  CATALOGUES  i»  English. 

SEED  CATALOGUES  i»  German. 

SEED  CATALOGUES  i»  French. 

SEED  CATALOGUES  free  to  intending  buyers. 
Address  all  orders  and  correspondence 

KERN,  STEBER  &  CO., 

211  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

• - - — i  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  Y ork.for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  page»,FREE. 


INVENTORS 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  he  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cartle . $  2  50 

AHen’9  (L.F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L,  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen’s  ( It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Animal.  '67  to  ’71.  each,  pa., 50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  '07  to '71, each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  SO 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Beinent's  Rabbit  Fancier .  . ...  30 


Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . . .  150 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  - .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  •  75 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School- House  Architecture .  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50e.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Fear  Culture.. .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s _  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  l'or  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo,  2  vols..  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  150 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture . .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney's  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Jphnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . 1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leucliar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Builder . 12  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 


1  25 
75 
20 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
60 
1  00 


2  50 


My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture. . . . 

Our  Farm  of  h  our  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons...  .  150 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse . 100 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  .  paper  25 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall's  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  Sue _ cloth _ 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry  .paper, 40c _ hound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack's  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  r,o 

The  Dog.  By  Dlliks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’ Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  ]  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  100 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidep.mann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.... .  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  ami  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  ]  00 

O.  .T.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books  : 
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LATEST  AND  BEST  STORY. 


The  Mystery 

OF 

Metropolisville, 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School- Master,"  “  The  End 
of  the  World,"  etc. 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of 
genuine  American  fiction,  and  it.  is  the  unanimous  ver¬ 
dict  that  his  second  story,  “  The  End  of  the  World,"  is 
a  great  advance  on  his  first.  All,  we  think,  who  read 
"The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville  "  will  agree  that  the 
third  story  surpasses  its  predecessors  in  all  regards. 
The  wild  land-speculation  of  1856  furnishes  a  rare  back¬ 
ground  to  Dr.  Eggleston’s  story,  and  the  tale  itself 
touches  depths  of  human  feeling  not  before  sounded  by 
the  author.  The  mysterious  transaction  which  gives 
title  to  the  hook  is  founded  upon  a  strange  and  romantic, 
incident,  of  which  Dr.  Eggleston  was  cognizant  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  In  “  The  Mystery  of  Met.ropolis- 
viile,”  the  author  of  the  ‘‘Hoosier  School-Master" 
drives  his  plowshare  into  an  entirely  new  field,  a  field 
richer,  perhaps,  than  the  one  in  which  he  has  already 
achieved  so  great  a  success.  The  characters,  Minorkey, 
the  hypochondriac  money-lender ;  Plausaby,  the  land- 
shark ;  Mrs.  Plausaby;  Miss  Minorkey;  Sweet  Little 
Katy;  Isabel  Marlay ;  Albert  Charlton,  the  man  of 
ideas;  Whisky  Jim,  the  stage-driver;  the  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man  ;  the  Hoosier  Poet ;  Smith  Westcott ;  the  gawky  Il¬ 
linoisan,  Dave  Sawney,  with  the  others,  give  play  to  a 
higher  order  of  genius  than  the  author  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  show  in  his  previous  works,  while  the 
singular  plot  has  far  more  of  interest  and  action  in  it 
than  is  found  in  them. 

Price  Post-paid,  -----  $|.30. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Practical  Floriculture, 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

Tty  PETER  HKNYiTERKOINT, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 
beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  tlie  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  tlie  reader  is  taught  liow  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur's 
wants  arc  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  wc  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common- 
sense  that  marked  the  author's  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO, ,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  winter  has  been  a  gloomy  one,  and  we  are 
glad  the  spring  is  come.  We  shall  have  less  time 
to  brood  over  our  difficulties.  We  must  take  our 
coats  off  and  go  to  work.  The  good  ship  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  weathered  many  a  storm.  Some  timid 
ones  are  just  now  proposing  to  run  her  on  shore. 
They  think  she  is  going  to  the  bottom.  They  had 
better  man  the  pumps,  stop  up  the  leaks,  and  make 
things  snug  and  tight.  Keep  away  from  the  rocks 
of  speculation,  combination,  and  indolence.  In 
the  open  sea  there  is  no  real  danger— only  a  little 
privation.  The  storm  will  blow  over,  and  we  shall 
laugh  at  our  fears.  If  we  could  put  the  croakers 
on  shore  we  would.  We  have  not  much  respect 
for  the  men  who  propose  to  throw  the  provisions 
overboard.  Neither  have  we  much  sympathy  with 
those  farmers  who  propose  to  get  up  a  combination 
to  “produce  only  half  a  crop,  and  thus  advance 
prices  fourfold.”  Such  men  are  not  farmers. 
They  have  no  right  to  such  an  honorable  name. 
No  real,  kind-hearted  farmer  wishes  to  see  the  poor 
widows  and  orphans  in  our  cities  compelled  to  pay 
§40  a  barrel  for  flour  or  50  cents  a  pound  for  poor 
beef  and  mutton.  The  writer  is  a  farmer  and  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  but  lie  wants  no  fellowship  with 
men  who  seriously  entertain  such  sentiments. 
“He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse 
him  ;  but  blessings  shall  he  upon  the  head  of  him 
that  selletli  it.” 

The  true  remedy  for  “  hard  times  ”  is  hard  work. 
“In  all  labor  there  is  profit;  but  the  talk  of  the 
lips  tendeth  only  to  penury.”  “  He  that  tilleth  his 
land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread;  but  he  that  fol- 
lowetli  after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty 
enough.” 

As  we  said  before,  we  are  glad  the  season  for 
work  is  come.  AVe  shall  feel  better  when  we  get 
into  the  fields  and  turn  up  the  fresh  soil.  It  is  not 
true  that  we  are  producing  too  much  wheat  or  too 
much  good  beef,  mutton,  cheese,  butter,  and  wool. 
Wheat  will  be  very  scarce  before  next  harvest,  and 
even  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop  now  on  the  laud 
would  send  wheat  up  to  famine  prices  before  the 
harvest  of  1874. 

'  Our  aim  as  farmers  must  be,  not  to  produce  less, 
and  not  necessarily  to  produce  more,  but  rather  to 


produce  a  better  article  at  less  cost  to  ourselves. 
Sooner  or  later  an  article  will  bring  what  it  is 
worth ;  and  no  combination  can  long  make  it 
bring  more  than  it  is  worth.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  present  outlook  to  discourage  a  good  fanner. 

Hints  about  Work. 

What  is  Work? — We  have  said  hard  work  is  the 
only  remedy  for  hard  times.  By  hard  work  we  do 
not  mean  necessarily  back-breaking,  muscle-strain¬ 
ing  labor.  A  man  might  work  very  hard  digging 
a  garden  that  could  just  as  well  be  plowed  ;  or  he 
might  work  hard  breaking  the  lumps  of  manure  on 
the  land  by  band  that  could  be  just  as  well  broken 
to  pieces  with  a  harrow.  We  mean  by  hard  work 
effective  work.  We  mean  labor  that  tells. 

Hard  IForZ:  is  doing  what  your  reason  and  your 
better  judgment  tell  you  ought  to  be  done,  and 
doing  it  promptly,  at  the  right  time,  whether  you 
feel  like  it  or  not. 

Laying  Plans  and  writing  down  what  you  intend 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  is  often  the  hardest  kind  of 
work  for  a  farmer. 

Read  over  your  List  of  Things  to  be  Lone. — It  is  no 
use  laying  plans  unless  you  carry  them  out.  Read 
over  what  you  have  written  down.  Make  up  your 
mind  what  ought  to  be  done  first,  and  then  go  at 
it  and  stick  to  it  until  it  is  done. 

Hiring  Farm  Men. — Make  up  your  mind  how 
many  men  you  will  need,  and  if  not  already  done, 
hire  them  now  for  the  season.  Wages  are  high, 
and  we  must  all  try  to  get  along  with  as  little  help 
as  possible. 

The  Best  Men  are  the  Cheapest. — This  is  true  whe¬ 
ther  you  hoard  your  men  or  let  them  board  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  it  is  especially  true  in  the  former  case. 
Better  give  a  good  man  §25  a  month  and  board 
than  a  poor  man  §18  and  board.  It  is  worth  §10  a 
month  to  board  a  man.  One  will  cost  you  §35  a 
month  and  the  other  §28,  while  a  good,  skillful, 
reliable,  experienced  farm  hand  will  accomplish 
twice  tlie  work  of  the  stupid,  careless  man  whp 
cares  nothing  for  your  interest  and  thinks  about 
nothing  but  his  money  and  his  dinner. 

Married  Men  are  the  most  reliable.  Build  good 
houses  for  them,  and  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
stay  with  you  year  after  year. 

Give  the BoysWork,  and  take  pains  to  teach  them. 
It  is  to  this  source  that  we  must  look  for  our  best 
farm  men. 

Furnish  the  Boys  Good  Tools. — Do  not  work  them 
too  hard.  Do  not  impose  upon  them,  and  thus 
disgust  them  with  farming.  A  boy’s  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  is  very  keen.  Do  not  let  the  farm  men  order 
the  boys  about,  and  make  them  run  errands,  and 
do  all  the  disagreeable  things. 

Flowing. — Start  the  plows  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  dry  enough  to 
crumble  to  pieces. 

Barley  is  usually  sown  on  corn  stubble.  We 
have  plowed  land  for  barley  in  a  dry  spring  as  soon 
as  the  first  five  or  six  inches  of  the  surface  soil 
was  thawed  out,  while  underneath  there  was  a  bed 
of  frozen  earth.  An  d  we  never  had  a  better  crop — 
over  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Sow  the  Barley  as  fast  as  the  land  is  plowed.  If 
sown  broadcast,  scatter  the  seed  on  the  furrows 
before  barrowing.  Then  cultivate  and  barrow. 
If  drilled,  which  is  by  flu-  the  better  plan,  cultivate 
and  harrow  first.  Then  drill  and  follow  with  a 
light  harrow.  We  drill  in  two  bushels  per  acre. 
If  broadcast,  is  none  too  much  seed. 

Six-rowed  Barley  brings  a  higher  price  than  two- 
rowed,  and  when  the  crop  is  to  be  sold  is  the  more 
profitable  kind  to  sow.  For  feeding  out  on  the 
farm  the  two-rowed  should  be  grown.  It  is  heavier, 
more  nutritious,  produces  more  straw,  and  does 
not  ripen  until  after  the  winter  wheat  is  cut.  The 
six-rowed  is  usually  ripe  at  the  same  time  as  wheat, 
and  both  crops  have  to  be  attended  to  at  the  same 
time. 

Roll  the  Barley  Land. — This  is  very  important, 
not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  plants 
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as  for  the  facility  of  gathering  the  crop  at  harvest. 
The  barley  can  be  rolled  at  any  time  until  it  is  two 
or  three  inches  high. 

Clover  and  Grass  Seed  may  be  sown  with  the 
barley.  There  is  no  better  crop  to  seed  with. 

Oats  can  be  sown  later  than  barley.  They  will 
also  do  f.ir  better  than  barley  on  sod  land,  or  on 
low,  mucky  land.  It  is  desirable  to  get  them  in  as 
early  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  work  property'. 
If  possible,  drill  them  in  2%  to  3  bushels  per  acre. 

Seeding  with  Oats  is  somewhat  risky.  The  crop 
grows  so  thick  near  the  grouud  that  it  smothers 
the  young  grass  or  clover  plants.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  sow  the  grass  and  clover  seed  thick  and  the 
oats  thin — say  1)4  bushel  per  acre. 

Peas  do  well  on  sod  land.  Sow  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Drill  in  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats  and  Teas  can  be  sown  together  on  rich  land 
with  advantage,  say  two  bushels  each  per  acre. 

Oats ,  Peas ,  and  Barley  are  sometimes  sown  toge¬ 
ther.  Tiie  straw  is  excellent  for  fodder,  and  the 
grain,  ground  together,  makes  a  strong  food  for 
horses.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  however, 
unless  the  land  is  very  rich.  Sow  the  two- rowed 
barley — say  bushel  of  barley,  oats,  and  peas 

each  per  acre. 

Gypsum  or  Plaster  usually  proves  beneficial  on 
peas  and  clover.  Where  it  is  cheap  we  would  also 
sow  from  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre  on  the  barley 
and  oats. 

Sow  Plaster  Early ;  but  if  you  can  not  sow  it 
early,  or  neglect  to  do  so,  sow  it  late— only  sow  it. 
When  plaster  costs  less  than  ten  dollars  per  ton, 
it  almost  always  pays  to  sow  it  on  dry  upland  for 
clover,  peas,  corn,  potatoes,  barley,  and  oats,  and 
sometimes  it  is  very  useful  on  timothy  meadows 
or  pastures.  Some  farmers  think  half  a  bushel  per 
acre  is  enough. 

Harrowing  Winter  Wheat  is  a  practice  we  can  con¬ 
fidently  recommend. 

Clover  Seed  on  winterwbeat  should  be  sown  early 
— the  earlier  the  better,  unless  you  intend  to  har¬ 
row  the  wheat.  Six  quarts  per  acre  of  clover  and 
four  quarts  timothy  is  none  too  much  seed. 

Old  Pastures  are  improved  by  a  good  harrowing 
in  the  spring.  Let  the  harrow-teeth  be  sharp.  Put 
on  three  or  four  horses,  and  weight  the  harrows. 
There  is  no  danger  of  pulling  up  too  much  of  the 
sod.  Sow  on  a  little  fresh  grass  seed  and  three  or 
four  pounds  white  clover  per  acre. 

Potatoes. — As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  plant  potatoes 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  good  condition. 
For  an  early  crop,  of  course  we  must  plant  early. 
For  winter  use,  the  late  varieties,  such  as  Peach- 
blow,  should  be  planted  early.  Cover  them  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  and  harrow  the  land  as  soon 
as  any  weeds  appear,  or  before,  with  a  Thomas 
harrow.  It  will  not  pull  up  any  of  the  potatoes, 
and  will  break  the  crust,  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  potatoes,  and  kill  thousands  of  weeds.  For 
late  planting,  the  early  varieties  are  best. 

Live-Stock. — In  the  hurry  of  spring  work,  do  not 
negleet  the  animals.  See  Hints  for  last  month. 

Horses  that  have  been  at  rest  during  the  winter 
should  be  worked  only  moderately  at  first.  See 
that  the  collars  fit,  and  that  the  parts  that  tome  in 
contact  with  the  shoulders  are  clean  and  soft. 
Wash  the  shoulders  with  salt  and  water.  If  the 
skin  becomes  inflamed  <x  sore,  bathe  it  with  petro¬ 
leum  ( not  kerosene),  or  wash  with  warm  water  and 
'.carbolic  soap.  Keep  the  feet  aud  legs  clean.  Wash 
them  if  necessary,  aud  rub  them  dry.  At  noon  re¬ 
move  the  harness  and  clean  the  horses.  Feed  cut- 
hay  moistened  with  water  and  sprinkled  over  with 
meal  or  bran.  This  can  be  eaten  quicker  than 
long  hay,  aud  the  horses  have  more  time  to  digest 
it  before  going  back  to  work.  At  night  always  clean 
the  horses  thoroughly  and  make  them  comfort¬ 
able.  This  is  more  important  than  cleaning  in  tbe 
.morning.  Let  them  have  all  the  salt  they  will  eat. 

Cows. — Feed  according  to  circumstances.  A  far- 
-row  cow  that  you  are  milking  and  fattening  at  the 
.-same  time  should  have  three  or  four  quarts  of  corn- 


meal  per  daj\  A  new  milch-cow  should  have 
abundance  of  food,  but  it  should  not  be  too  stimu¬ 
lating,  or  what  farmers  call  “  heatihg.”  There  is 
nothing  better  than  good  early-cut  hay.  This  is 
grass  deprived  of  its  water.  Chaff  such  hay,  aud 
soak  it  in  water  for  12  or  24  hours,  and  sprinkle  on 
a  quart  of  bran  and  a  pint  of  corn-meal,  and  give 
the  cow  a  bushel  of  the  mixture  three  times  a  day. 
If  she  will  eat  more,  let  her  have  it.  If  she  does 
not  eat  it  up  clean,  remove  what  she  leaves.  She 
will  eat  all  the  more  for  not  having  food  before  her 
all  the  time — and  the  more  she  eats  the  better.  A 
few  roots  or  small  potatoes  in  addition  would  be 
an  advantage.  Give  all  the  water  she  will  drink. 
Do  not  turn  out  to  grass  until  there  is  a  good  bite. 
And  after  you  turn  out,  give  cut  hay  and  meal  in 
the  stable  night  and  morning. 

Sheep. — See  Hints  for  last  month.  Damp,  dirty 
yards  and  sheds  are  an  abomination  to  sheep. 
During  dry,  warm  days  the  sheep  will  do  better  on 
a  dry,  old  pasture  than  in  the  yards,  but  during 
storms  they  must  be  provided  with  shelter  from 
the  rain.  Feed  all  the  hay  the  sheep  will  eat  up 
cleau.  If  the  sheep  have  had  grain  during  the 
winter,  continue  to  feed  it  moderately.  It  will  en¬ 
able  the  ewes-to  give  more  and  richer  milk.  Let 
them  have  access  to  fresh  water,  and  give  salt  daily. 

Swine. — If  you  have  a  good  breed  of  pigs,  take 
good  care  of  them  ;  feed  the  young  growing  stock 
all  they  will  cat — corn-meal,  bran,  mangels,  small 
potatoes,  and  milk.  Nothing  comes  amiss.  Vary 
the  food.  Keep  the  pens  clean,  dry,  warm,  and 
comfortable.  If  you  have  not  a  good  breed,  now 
is  the  time  to  order  a  pair  or  two  of  spring  pigs 
from  some  responsible  breeder.  In  regard  to  the 
management  of  breeding  sows,  see  Hints  for  last 
month  or  “  Harris  on  the  Pig.” 

— - — _ — 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  all  but  the  more  northern  latitudes  April  will 
find  the  horticulturist  busy  with  the  early  spring 
work.  The  hot-beds  aud  cold-frames  will  not  need 
so  close  attention  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  time  can  be  given  to  preparing  the  soil  for 
early  crops,  and  to  the  many  little  jobs  which 
require  doing. 

Do  not,  however,  commence  plowing  before  the 
soil  has  had  time  to  dry  off.  If  it  is  not  dry  the 
earth  becomes  lumpy,  and  prevents  successful 
working  afterwards.  Do  not  attempt  to  cultivate 
more  land  than  can  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
amount  of  help  one  is  able  to  command ;  better 
cultivate  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  poorly. 
When  the  rush  of  spring  work  comes,  there  is  often 
a  liability  to  neglect  the  many  little  jobs  which 
ought  to  be  done,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to 
see  that  all  the  time  is  so  used  as  to  secure  the 
best  results  for  the  amount  of  labor  employed. 


Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

Planting. — The  ground  should  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  tress,  so  that  they  may  be  immediately 
set  out  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  the  nursery. 
Trees  ordered  last  fall,  and  which  were  properly 
heeled  in  at  that  time,  can  be  set  out  until  quite 
late,  as  such  trees  do  not  commence  their  growth 
so  early  as  those  recently  taken  from  nursery  rows. 
Directions  have  been  given  iu  previous  numbers  as 
to  the  treatment  of  trees  which  arrive  with  the 
bark  shriveled.  In  planting,  be  sure  and  prepare 
a  good-sized  hole  for  the  roots,  as  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  loss  of  trees  in  young  orchards 
is  due  to  their  roots  being  crowded  into  a  small 
hole.  In  selecting  trees  for  an  orchard,  do  not 
take  those  which  have  long  naked  trunks,  but 
prefer  those  with  low  and  well-shaped  heads. 

Grafting. — Graft  cherry  and  plum  stocks  before 
the  buds  have  started.  Other  trees  may  be  left 
until  the  buds  have  swelled,  provided  the  cions 
were  cut  before  the  sap  had  started. 

Root-Grafts  may  be  set  out  in  light,  mellow  soil 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Cuttings  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  grapes 


not  planted  last  fall  must  be  put  in  early  ;  set  them 
in  trenches  about  four  inches  apart,  and  pound  the 
soil  down  firmly  around  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 

Seeds  for  nursery  stock  should  be  planted  early 
in  beds  of  finely  prepared  soil.  If  the  soil  is  dry 
when  they  are  planted,  roll  the  bed  so  as  to  com¬ 
pact  the  soil  firmly  around  the  seeds.  Seeds  of  ever, 
greens  will  need  shading  with  evergreen  boughs,, 
or,  what  is  better,  lattice-work  made  of  laths. 

Manure. — Draw  out  manure  to  the  orchards  in. 
which  crops  are  to  be  planted,  and  be  sure  to  sup¬ 
ply  enough  so  that  the  trees  need  not  suffer  by  thv 
growth  of  the  extra  crop. 

Insects. — Sufficient  directions  have  been  given  it» 
previous  numbers  as  to  methods  and  means  for 
destroying  them.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mini> 
that  every  cluster  of  Tent-Caterpillars’  eggs  de¬ 
stroyed  now  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  the  farmers  in  this  country  only  knew  the 
comparatively  small  cost  that  would  enable  them, 
to  supply  their  tables  with  an  abundance  of  the 
finer  fruits,  and  the  health  and  contentment  which 
the  use  of  these  fruits  would  bring,  many  of  them 
at  least  would  engage  in  their  culture.  Half  an 
acre  of  ground  near  the  house  planted  with  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  small  fruits  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  an  ordinary  family  a  bountiful  supply. 
A  piece  of  ground  should  be  selected  which  has  a 
good  soil,  which  can  be  enriched  by  manure,  and 
the  lighter  work  may  be  done  by  children. 

Strawberries. — Set  out  beds  of  these  as  early  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  See  directions  for 
planting  given  last  month. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prepare  cuttings  of 
these  early,  and  plant  in  good  soil  well  manured. 
Set  out  plants  from  cuttings  which  are  already 
rooted.  Cut  out  the  old  wood  from  bu.-hes  which 
have  grown  out  of  shape  front  neglect  of  pruning. 

Grape-Vines. — Uncover  those  which  were  laid 
down  last  fall  and  tie  to  the  trellises.  Plant  out 
new  vines  wherever  there  is  room  for  one.  With 
a  little  care,  one  can  get  a  good  supply  of  grapes 
with  but  little  expense. 

l&itclieia.  Garden. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  of  early 
vegetables,  etc.,  will  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the 
gardener’s  time.  If  the  ground  was  plowed  last 
fall  it  will  be  ready  to  work  much  sooner  than  if 
not  plowed  until  spring. 

Asparagus  beds  need  some  care  in  manuring  in 
order  to  secure  an  early  crop.  Attend  to  them  at 
once,  and  see  that  the  mauure  is  properly  forked 
in  between  the  rows. 

Beans. — Do  not  plant  in  this  latitude  before  the 
first  of  May,  as  the  late  frosts  are  sure  to  kill  them. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Sow  very  early  this  month, 
as  they  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  frost.  Make  the 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  sow  a  row  of  radishes  be¬ 
tween  them ;  they  will  be  out  of  the  way  before 
the  beets  or  carrots  will  interfere  with  them. 

Cabbages. — Transplant  from  the  liot-bed  or  cold- 
frame  to  a  light,  rich  soil,  and  keepwell  hoed  to 
encourage  an  early  growth.  Plants  under  glass 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off  before  transplant¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  growth  will  not  be  checked. 

Celery. — Sow  in  seed-beds  in  drills  eight  inches 
apart. 

Chives. — Divide  the  large  clumps  and  make  new 
plantings,  setting  the  plants  eight  or  ten  inches 
apart  in  well-manured  rows. 

Cress  seldom  succeeds  in  our  hot  climate,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  going  to  seed  so  quickly.  A  few  rows 
may  be  sown  early  in  drills  ten  inches  apart.  If 
insects  attack  the  leaves  dust  with  air-slaked  lime. 

Cucumbers  — Wait  until  the  soil  is  warm  for 
planting  out  of  doors.  A  few  hills  may  be  covered 
with  glass  if  wanted  early,  or  a  few  may  be  sown 
iu  pots  or  on  pieces  of  turf  in  the  liot-bed. 

Egg-Plants  — Sow  in  hot-beds,  and  protect  the 
frames  with  shutters  aud  mats  during  frosty  nights. 
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Garlic: — Break  up  the  bulbs  into  sets,  and  plant 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Horseradish  may  be  put  out  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry,  and  to  save  space  set  the  plants  between 
the  rows  of  early  cabbages.  Plant  the  sets  or 
pieces  of  the  roots  three  to  six  inches  long ;  put 
them  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Leeks.— Sow  seed  thickly  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  in 
■well-manured  soil. 

Lettuce—  Keep  up  a  succession  of  plantings,  and 
set  out  plants  from  the  hot-bed  and  cold-frame. 

Onions. — Put  out  sets  early,  and  sow  seeds  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  ready.  Manure  heavily  with  stable 
manure,  and  apply  a  coat  of  ashes,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manure  for  seed  onions.  South  of  New 
York,  onions  can  not  be  raised  from  seed  with  any 
certainty.  Sow  seed  in  13  or  15-inch  drills. 

Parsley.— Sow  thickly  in  boxes  placed  in  ahot-bed. 

Parsnips. — Sow  very  early  in  well-manured  soil, 
Using  last  year’s  seed  only,  in  drills  18  inches  apart. 

Peas. — Plant  the  rows  of  tall-growing  peas  so  that 
there  will  be  room  enough  to  admit  plenty  of  light 
and  aif.  Dwarfs  may  be  sown  in  drills  18  inches 
apart.  Secure  plenty  of  brush  for  the  tall  sorts  if 
it  has  not  been  already  done. 

Peppers. — Sow  in  liot-bcd  with  plenty  of  heat. 

Potatoes. — Plant  a  few  for  early  use,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  should  not  be  put  in  until  the  ground 
is  warm  and  dry,  so  that  they  may"  commence 
growing  at  once.  Plant  the  seed  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  pieces  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

Badishes.— -Continue  sowing  a  few  row's  every 
week  or  ten  days  for  a  succession. 

Salsify. — Treat  the  same  as  recommended  for 
carrots. 

Spinach  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  many  places. 
New  beds  should  be  planted  for  a  late  crop. 

Swiss  Chard  and  Spinach  Beet  are  varieties  of 
beet  grown  for  greens  only.  Treat  like  beets. 

Sweet- Potatoes. — If  only  a  few  plants  are  needed, 
better  buy  them  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  raise 
them.  Do  not  plant  out  until  warm  weather. 

Tomato  plants  when  large  enough  to  handle 
should  be  potted  and  placed  under  glass,  gradually 
hardening  them  off  as  the  weather  becomes  mild. 

Turnips. — Sow  a  few  for  early  as  soon  as  possible. 


Flowcr-Gardeu  mid  Lawn. 

For  hints  as  to  the  early  work  of  the  spring  in 
this  department  reference  may  be  made  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  months  of  this  season,  as  many  hints  given 
then  will  be  timely  now.  Do  all  transplanting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  fit. 

Borders  will  need  forking  over,  and  a  dressing  of 
well-decomposed  manure  applied. 

Climbers. — The  hardy  climbers  make  excellent 
screens,  and  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  may  be  had 
from  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  foliage.  For  climb¬ 
ers  there  is  nothing  handsomer  than  the  Clematis, 
Akebia,  and  Wistaria,  all  of  which  are  hardy  in  this 
latitude.  Of  annuals  the  old-fashioned  Morning- 
glory  and  Cypress-vine  are  among  the  best. 

Herbaceous  Plants  should  be  transplanted  and 
divided  at  once,  as  they  start  into  growth  early. 

Hardy  Annuals.—  Sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  but  most  varieties  do  best  if 
not  sown  until  next  month. 

Boses. — Uncover  the  tender  sorts  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  becomes  mild,  and  prepare  to  plant  out  any 
new  sorts  which  it  is  desirable  to  try.  Very  satis¬ 
factory  results  may  be  obtained  from  pegging 
down  the  branches  so  that  the  bed  is  covered  with 
a  dense  mass  of  foliage. 

Bulbs. — Uncover  beds  of  hardy  bulbs,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  plants ;  loosen  the  soil 
slightly  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Perennials. — Sow  seed  of  perennials  in  fine  rich 
soil,  taking  care  to  label  each  sort,  so, that  no  mis¬ 
take  may  arise  from  their  absence.  It  is  also  well 
to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  beds  on  paper,  and 
mark  each  row  with  the  variety  of  seed  planted. 


Pruning. — Any  tree  or  shrub  in  the  ornamental 
grounds  the  limbs  of  which  have  been  broken  off 
by  snow  or  ice  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  and 
the  wound  carefully  smoothed  and  a  coat  of  shellac 
varnish  or  paint  applied. 


Gi'ccnlioiiseg  and  Winflow-SSoxes. 

Some  fire  will  be  needed  during  the  cold  spring 
days,  and  the  furnaces  should  be  ready  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  mild  days. 

Propagating  will  be  the  principal  work  of  this 
month.  A  large  stock  should  be  prepared  for 
planting  out  in  the  borders.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  rooted,  pot  in  small  pots  of  good  soil. 

Seeds  of  tender  annuals  may  be  sown  in  boxes  in 
the  house  or  greenhouse  for  planting  out  next 
month.  Do  not  cover  too  deeply;  the  best  way  is 
to  scatter  sifted  soil  upon  the  seeds  after  they  are 
sown  and  press  down  firmly  with  a  block  or  board. 

Tuberoses. — Start  in  the  greenhouse,  and  after 
they  commence  to  grow  well  turn  them  out  and 
plant  in  the  open  ground  in  settled  warm  weather. 

Water. — Give  plenty  of  water  to  growing  plants 
and  frequent  showers  overhead,  so  as  to  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  dust. 

Bisects  must  be  subdued  at  any  cost,  and  this  can 
be  easily  done  if  no  plant  is  placed  in  the  house 
until  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  insects. 

Bulbs. — Bring  out  those  bulbs  which  have  been 
kept  in  reserve  for  late  flowering,  and  give  plenty 
of  water  so  that  they  may  grow  rapidly.  Dry  off 
all  those  which  have  finished  flowering,  and  store 
in  a  dry  place  for  next  season. 

Windoio-boxes. — Keep  the  seedlings  growing,  and 
give  air  each  day  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn. 
As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  to 
other  boxes. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  as  low  as  113%,  and  as  high  as  115%— 
closing  Mar.  13th  at  115J4,  as  against  114%  on  Feb.  13th. 

. The  trade  movements  have  been  chocked  very 

seriously  by  the  extreme  stringency  in  the  Money  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  extraordinary  depression  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes,  which  latter  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  free 

exports  of  produce . There  has  been  less  animation 

in  Breadstuff's,  with  more  or  less  irregularity  as  to  values, 
tlie  market  closing  rather  weak  for  the  leading  kinds, 
though  holders  have  been  reluctant  to  make  important 
concessions,  especially  on  prime  samples  of  grain,  and 
shipping  grades  of  Flour,  which  have  been  in  compara¬ 
tively  moderate  supply.  Ocean  freight  room  continues 
scarce,  thus  impeding  shipments . Cotton  has  de¬ 
clined  on  free  offerings  and  a  less  confident  inquiry . 

Provisions  have  been  very  active  and  buoyant,  partic¬ 
ularly  hog  products,  but  close  generally  tame  and  rather 

less  firmly.... _ Seeds,  Wool,  and  Hops  have  been 

cheaper,  on  a  limited  business . Tobacco  has  at¬ 

tracted  more  attention  and  has  been  held  with  firmness. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  March  13th, 
1873,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Receipts-  Flour.  T neat. 
23  d’s  tins  m'tli.  179,000  262,000 
26  cl’s  last  m’tli.  165,000  413,000 


Corn.  71  i/e.  Farley.  Oats. 
378,000  2,100  61,000  666,000 

427,000  1,450  95,000  50S,000 


Sat.es  Flour.  If heat.  Corn.  7lye.  Farley.  Oats. 

23  d’s  Wi,i«m’th.188,000  569,000  1.563,000  - -  91,000  1,086,000 

26  d’s  last  m’tli .346,000  1,251,000  1,975,000  18,000  490,000  1,327,000 

2,  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 


Receipts.  Flour. 

23  clays  1S73..  .179,000 

24  clays  1872... 182, 000 


Wheat. 

262,000 

227,000 


Corn. 

378.000 

641,000 


Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
2,100  61,000  066,000 
4,300  107,000  439,000 


Sat.es.  Flour. 

23  cl’s  1873....  188.000 

24  cl’s  1872.... 197, 000 


Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Farley.  Oats. 
569,000  1,503,000  — —  91.000  l.OSG.OOO 

805,000  1,871,000  12.5C0  196,000  1,210,000 


3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


Wheat,  Corn, 
bush.  bnsli. 
Mar.  10, 1873.  671, ’97  2.515.892 
Feb.  10,1873.  805.501  3,189.195 
Jan.  IS.  1873.1.1 77.859  4,743,901 
Dec.  9,  1872.1,305,975  5,075.730 


Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  J fait, 
bush,  busli.  bush,  bnsli. 
37.302  293,493  810,596  166.392 
39.580  468,931  959.131  173.100 

44.089  571.051  1,307.187  175,805 
51,665  624,551  1,608,865  215,326 


4,  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  12 : 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Feds. 

bbls.  bush,  busli.  bush,  bnsli.  bush.  bush. 

1873..  22  .386  863.737  2,778,029  1,001  6,700  4,977  11,937 

1872..  165. 416  1,004,991  2,974,449  135,787 -  5,717  54,103 


Cintr.KNT  Wholesale  Fricks 


Prick  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  ExtiiuState  i 

Sillier  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn-Meal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  anil  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . 

Mixed . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Uye  . . 

Barley . . 

May— Bale,  id  100  Iks . 

Straw,  ?< 100  Iks . 

Cotton— Middlings,  70  k>.... 

Mops— Crop  ol'1872.  ?1  lb . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?t  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  19  Ik  . 

Timothy,  73  bushel . 

Flax,?!  bushel . 

Sitgar— Refi’gfe  Grocery?) Ib 

Molasses,  Cuba.  ?<gal . . 

New  Orleans,  ?)  gal . . 

COFFIC  E —  JliO(Golcl) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,?tlk. 

Seed  Leaf,  79  Ik . 

Wool— I)o  mestic  Fleece,?)  B> 

Domestic,  pulled,  iR  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  ?)  Ik . 

Oil-Cake— If)  ton . . 

Pork— M  ess.  ?)  barrel _ 

Prime,  if)  barrel  ........ _ 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  if)  Ib. 

Butter— State,  ?)  ft . 

Western,  ?)  Ik . 

Cheese..  . . . . 

Beans—?)  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free.  79  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— 79  Ib . 

Geese,  79  pair . 

Ducks,  79  pair . . . 

Turnips—?)  barrel  . 

Garbages— 79  100 . 

Onions—?)  bbl . 

Broom-corn— 79  lb . 

Apples— new,  79  barrel . 

Potatoes—?)  bbl . 

Swf.et  Potatoes— ?)  bbl . 

Carrots—?)  bbl . 

Celery—?)  doz.... . 

^'ew  Yorlc  S.I v<n 


Feb.  13.  Mar.  13. 
114%  115% 
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■Stock  Markets. 

week  ending  Beenes.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

February  17th .  7,883  120  634  14,163  36,712  59,023 

February  24th .  7,730  132  621  20,339  30,945  59,767 

March  3(1..... .  7,232  79  J  70  24,987  29.992  03,060 

March  10th .  6,445  64  712  16,627  35,422  59,270 


Total  for  4F«eft*....2S,795  395  2,738  76,121  133,071  241,120 
do.forprev.  4  Weeks.  34,536  435  2,717  104,973  167,100  809,761 


Beeves.  Cotes.  Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Average  per  Week . .7,199 

90 

084 

10.030 

33,263 

do.  do.  last  Month _ S.G34 

109 

670 

-.6,243 

41,775 

do.  do.  prey's  Month.... 6,336 

65 

639 

13,883 

40,279 

ISeef  Cattle.— The  supply  of  cattle  has  been  light¬ 
er  during  the  past  month,  but  fewer  were  wanted,  hence 
there  has  been  no  lack.  The  demand  always  falls  olT  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  but  it  is  apparently  better  this 
year  than  usual.  The  quality  of  the  stock  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  were  receiving  some  tveeks  ago,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement.  Texans  fell  off  for  a  time, 
but  they  have  started  again,  and  those  now  arriving 
show  good  feeding.  Prices  have  varied  very  little  since 
last  report,  the  close  averaging  %c.  above  the  opening. 

The  prices  of  the  past  4  weeks  were : 


Banqe.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Feb.  17 . 8  @14%c.  10%@12  c.  11  Xc. 

Feb.  24 . 8  @14%c.  11  @12%c.  lljfcfc. 

Mar.  3 . 8%@Ut,c.  10%@12%c.'  ll%c. 

Mar.  10 . 9  @14%c.  10%@12%c.  ll%c. 


Hindi  Cows. — On  account  of  a  scarcity  of  batter 
and  very  high  prices,  wo  are  not  getting  as  many  cows  as 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Prices  have  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  milkmen  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  supply  of 
good  cows.  The  rates  are  $40  $50  each  for  very  ordi¬ 

nary  to  thinnish  cows  of  small  size,  $05  ©  $75  for  fair  to 
good  milkers,  and  $80  @$S5  for  prime  to  extra  large  j 
cows . Calves.— There  has  not  been  the  usual  in¬ 

crease  in  receipts  in  live  calves,  farmers  sending  in  a 
greater  proportion  of  them  dressed.  The  demand  is  fair  j 
for  good  veals,  both  dead  and  alive.  Small  or  “hob”  j 
calves  are  coming  in  sparingly.  Senders  run  tlie  risk  of 
having  them  seized.  As  warm  weather  comes  on  receipts 
of  live  calves  will  be  much  larger.  Quotations  for 
live,  Sc.  @  He.  $  lb.  for  ordinary  to  prime  milk-veals, 

7c.  @  8e.  for  hog-dressed  grass-calves,  and  lie.  (a)  14c. 
for  poor  to  iht milk-veals . SJaeep. — The  sheep-mar¬ 

ket  has  recovered  somewhat  from  the  depressed  state  at 
which  it  was  left  one  month  ago,  owing  to  the  “scab” 
story,  but  it  is  not  lively  now.  The  only  difference  in. 
prices  is  an  advance  on  thin  slock,  which  people  called 
diseased  and  refused  to  purchase  at  date  of  last  report. 
The  story  was  mainly  a  fabrication,  as  we  then  said.  A 
decline  in  wool  acts  against  the  trade  by  diminishing  the 
value  of  skins.  The  quotations  are :  5%c.  ©  6%c.  for 
poor  to  medium  sheep;  and  6!4c.  ©  714c.  for  fair  to 
choice,  a  few  extras  going  at  Sc. . .  .  Swine.— Arrivals 
of  Western  dressed  for  the  past  4  weeks  were  48,916. 
They  are  now  nearly  over  with  for  the  season,  .the  wea¬ 
ther  being  too  warm  to  bring  them  forward  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Live  hogs,  too,  are  coming  in  less  freely,  and 
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prices  of  all  kinds  have  advanced.  Quotations  oi  live 
hogs,  5>jC.  @  5%c. ;  city-dressed  Western.  6%c.  @  7)4c. 
for  heavy  to  medium,  and  7>i c.  @  7J£c.  for  light; 
Western  dressed,  6>4c.  @7c. 

■ - - ■»  t  - *  »  ■  --  —  - 

3 

MONTHS. 


‘  alt  about”  any  other  crop,  it  is  asking  rather  too 
much.  Those  who  send  full  post-office  address  stand  a 
good  chance  to  receive  a  reply  by  mail,  in  case  one  can 
not  be  made  in  the  paper.  We  do  not  promise  to  do  this 
always,  but  we  try  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  friends  as 
far  as  possible. 

“  Lucy  Maria  ”  is  a  queer  title  for  what 
we  have  no  doubt  will  prove  to  be  a  queer  story  which 
j  begins  this  month  in  Hearth  and  Home.  The  publishers 
I  have  engaged  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz— so  widciy  known  through 
her  “William  Henry  Letters” — to  write  about  “Lucy 
I  Maria,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  well  worth 
reading. 


Three  Months. 

There  are  yet  three  months  remaining— April,  May, 
and  June — during  which  any  person  who  wishes  to  ob¬ 
tain  one  or  more  of  the  useful  and  valuable  articles 
offered  in  our  Premium  List  (of  which  a  copy  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  applicant,  see  page  159)  can  easily  get 
them.  This  has  already  been  done  by  more  than  14,000 
persons,  who  during  years  past  have  tried  with  success 
the  raising  of  Clubs  of  Subscribers  for  our  papers,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  liberal  offers  of  Premiums 
made  by  the  Publishers. 

We  invite  all  our  Subscribers  to  take  hold  of  this 
work  and  secure  a  Premium  while  the  offer  is  open. 
Specimen  copies  of  both  papers  will  be  sent  to  any  wish¬ 
ing  to  show  them  for  this  purpose. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions,  which  roe  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting’  Money :  —  Clieelcs  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Uankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  <fc  Co. . Post-OfHce  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Hearth  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

E£ouiiid  Copies  of  Volume  Xlairty- 

one  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31 )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bouud  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Cliibs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting- 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $S  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Welivery  of  Chromos.-We  have  de¬ 
livered  all  the  Chromos  due  to  subscribers  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  up  to  December  31st,  1872.  We  shall 
continue  the  delivery  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

To  Inquirers.— The  space  devoted  to  the 
“Basket”  is  full,  and  yet  a  large  share  of  the  answers 
prepared  is  left  out.  We  deeply  regret  it,  as  it  is  our 
desire  and  intention  to  treat  all  alike.  It  would  help  the 
matter  much  if  every  correspondent  would  write  upon 
only  one  subject  or  on  subjects  of  the  same  class.  If 
pigs,  poultry,  manure,  bees,  fruit,  flowers,  and  house¬ 
hold  matters  are  all  mixed  in  one  letter,  there  is  but 
little  probability  that  we  shall  ever  find  time  to  disen¬ 
tangle  them.  We  can  not  write  treatises  to  order.  When 
one  requests  us  to  tell  him  all  about  growing  tobacco,  or 


JLa te  Rose  aloes. — Last  year  we 

mentioned  the  fact  that  unfortunately  there  were  several 
varieties  of  potatoes  in  the  market  called  “Late  Rose.” 
Statements  in  other  papers,  as  well  as  letters  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  accord  with  our  own  experience  that  the  variety 
known  as  “  Thorburn’s  Late  Rose  ”  has  proved  itself 
remarkably  satisfactory,  being  very  productive  aud  of 
excellent  quality. 

Mow  to  Commence  Rotiimy. — “  W.  C. 

G.”  A  young  man— or  girl  either  for  that  matter — can 
have  no  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  Botany  than 
Gray's  “  First  Lessons.”  The  first  principles  as  set  forth 
in  this  should  be  thoroughly  comprehended  before  the 
classification  and  naming  of  plants  is  undertaken.  For  this 
work  you  will  find  “  Gray’s  Manual  ”  indispensable.  We 
can  send  the  two  bound  in  one  volume,  for  $4. 

Mount  Mope  Nurseries. — Messrs.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  send  out  with  their 
spring  catalogues  some  interesting  statistics  in  regard  to 
their  immense  establishment.  They  have  now  in  culti¬ 
vation  as  nursery  650  acres.  In  the  busy  season  they 
employ  about  250  men  and  25  horses.  The  business  is 
divided  into  several  departments  with  a  competent  fore¬ 
man  to  each.  An  important  feature  in  this  establishment 
is  the  extensive  specimen  grounds  where  one  or  more 
examples  of  the  different  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  may  bo  seen  in  perfect 
cultivation.  We  know  of  no  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  place  for  a  lover  of  trees  and  plants  to  visit 
than  the  grounds  of  this  celebrated  establishment. 

French  Correspondence. — We  have 
already  mentioned  the  desire  of  the  Cercle  Horticole 
Lyonnais — the  Horticultural  Circle  of  Lyons,  France — to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  our  horticulturists.  M. 
Jeau  Sisley,  a  zealous  amateur,  writes  that  ho  is  ready 
to  reply  to  questions  concerning  new  plants,  where  to 
obtain  them,  and  to  give  any  other  information  that  may 
be  in  his  power.  M.  S.  is  not  a  dealer,  but  a  devoted  hor¬ 
ticulturist  who  wishes  to  be  useful  in  this  respect.  His 
address  is  M.  Jean  Sisley,  Secretaire  General  du  Cercle 
Horticole  Lyonnais,  Rue  St.  Maurice  Monplaisir,  Lyon, 
France. 

ILifoeral  Potato  PreBat  loams. — Messrs. 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  offer  ($503)  five  hundred  dollars  in 
premiums  for  the  best  results  in  the  cultivation,  during 
the  coming  season,  of  the  “Early  Vermont”  and 
“Compton’s  Surprise.”  These  varieties  were  figured 
by  us  last  month.  For  circulars  giving  the  conditions 
of  award  send  to  the  firm  above  named. 

fkoaper’«>  Waste. — “T.  B.,”  Morristown, 
N.J.,  is  offered  the  refuse  from  the  kettles  of  a  soap  factory, 
which  purports  to  be  bones,  lime,  and  potash.  He  asks 
its  value. — The  bones  are  the  most  valuable  part.  After 
the  boiling  in  the  lye,  they  are  easily  crushed,  and  would 
be  worth  one  cent  a  pound.  The  lime  and  potash  left  in 
the  kettles  are  not  of  much  value,  if  the  soap  has  been 
made  economically.  As  a  material  for  composting  with 
muck,  this  part  of  the  refuse  would  be  worth  the  cost  of 
hauling,  perhaps,  but  not  much  more. 

Xo  Manage  a  Peat  Swamp. — Isaac 
Lea,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  writes  for  the  benefit  ofE.  G.  H., 
that  if  be  will  set  fire  to  his  peat  land  when  it  is  dry,  he  will 
have  no  trouble  in  raising  the  best  of  crops  ou  it. — This 
is  a  quick  aud  ready  but  a  destructive  way  of  managing 
peaty  swamp  laud.  Lime  is  th#  best  application,  and  if 
applied  heavily,  say  tw*  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
will  make  it  fertile. 

Fndergrouisd  Posaltry-Mosase. — 

“E.  J.  D.,”  Edwards  Co.,  Ill. — The  greatest  difficulty 
with  cellar  poultry-houses  is  that  they  are  generally 
damp,  ill-ventilated,  and  uncleanly.  If  these  pernicious 
possibilities  are  prevented,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
having  part  of  the  apartment  below  the  surface  of  Jbe 
ground.  On  the  whole,  we  have  found  the  light  Brahmas 
the  most  profitable  and  agreeable  fowls  on  the  farm, 


SPJNfMRY  saStWISSUGS.—  Tile  budget 
of  humbug  material,  though  bearing  the  same  general 
aspect,  presents  each  month  some  features  more  promi. 
nently  than  others.  Ordinarily  dealers  in  “the  queer” 
have  predominated,  but  this  month  these  are  outdone  by 

LOTTERIES  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

These  are  disguised  under  the  various  names  ol  Prize 
Associations,  Ticket  Sales,  Grand  Gift  Concerts,  and 
some,  more  honest  in  this  respect  at  least  than  others,  ad¬ 
vertise  themselves  openly  as  lotteries.  Do  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  need  to  he  told  what  a  lottery  is  ?  It  is 
under  the  ban  of  the  law  in  most  States,  and  among  all 
right-thinking  people  it  is  classed  with  other  species  of 
gambling.  Even  where  regulated  by  law,  as  it  used  to 
be,  the  lottery  is  a  swindle,  and  every  one  who  purchases 
a  ticket  virtually  makes  a  bet  that  some  one  else  will 
lose  something.  Perhaps  the  worst  form  of  lottery  is 
that  in  which  the  tiling  is  “sugar-coated,”  it  being  osten¬ 
sibly  held  in  the  interest  of  some  charitable  object.  Here 
is  an  illustration  in  the 

“  miners’  hospital  and  grand  gift  concert, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Miners’  Hospital  Association,  of 
Pennsylvania,”  at  Shenandoah,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.  The 
necessity  for  a  hospital  to  treat  those  who  suffer  from  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  mines,  is  set  forth  in  terms  of  which  we 
admit  the  force.  But  the  form  and  manner  of  establish¬ 
ing  this  hospital  are  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable. 
$100,000  are  to  be  delivered  in  prizes,  but  we  see  no  inti¬ 
mation  as  to  the  number  of  tickets  to  be  sold,  and  strong 
inducements  are  offered  to  agents  to  sell  tickets.  The 
whole  affair— should  it  happen  to  be  honest  as  each 
things  go— is  managed  in  appearance  just  as  bogus  con¬ 
cerns  are.  All  this  expensive  machinery  for  establishing 
a  hospital  is  probably  unnecessary,  except  that  for  one 
who  is  to  make  money  out  of  it.  In  Wyoming  Valley 
and  at  quite  as  much  of  a  coal  center  as  Shenandoah,  a 
young  surgeon  a  few  days  ago  told  us  that  he  had  only  to 
suggest  to  the  people  the  need  of  a  hospital,  and  aid  in 
all  forms  came  to  him  so  abundantly  that  he  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  gifts  of  money  and  supplies.  The  object 
of  this  young  man  was  to  help  needy  miners  and  not  to 
make  money  out  of  gift  concerts. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  LIBRARY  LOTTERY 

has  been  before  the  public"  for  some  time,  aud  two  con¬ 
certs  have  taken  place.  According  to  the  Louisville 
Commercial,  the  receipts  from  sale  of  tickets  to  the  first 
concert  were  $353,000.  After  paying  all  expenses, 
“the  expert  who  got  up  the  concert  and  managed  it  di¬ 
vided  with  the  Library  Association  the  remainder,  the 
share  of  each  being  $22,700  ”  1  The  receipts  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  concert  were  $750,000,  and  the  managers  and  the 
Library  divided  $90,000  each.  If  these  figures  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  are  correct,  about  nine  dollars  of  the  people’s 
money  were  expended  ingcttingonedollar  into  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Library,  and  this  where  Governors  aud  all 
sorts  of  dignitaries  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  lotteries  for  charitable 
objects.  We  have  gone  thus  at  length  into  this  matter 
as  we  hope  not  to  be  called  upon  again,  as  we  are  nearly 
every  week,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  this  or  that  lottery 

or  gift  concern,  for  whatever  object . Thu  Omaha 

State  Orphan  Asylum  “  Enterprise  ”  is  getting  desperate. 
It  guarantees  two  prizes  in  every  package  of  twenty 
tickets.  What  is  the  matter  in  Omaha  that  a  new  bait  is 
needed  ? 

GIFT  AND  PRIZE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

What  can  be  the  trouble  at  609  Broadway  ?  Only  a 
short  time  ago  it  was  the  address  for  some  twenty  or 
thirty  dealers  in  “  the  queer,”  but  now  it  is  out  with  a 
prospectus  of  the  American  Prize  Association,  where  all 
sorts  of  nice  things,  from  Rosewood  Pianos  to  gold  pens, 
are  to  be  disposed  of— Tickets  only  $1— and  a  “  liberal 
discount  made  to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again — large  favors 
gratefully  received  and  smaller  ones  in  proportion.”  If 
any  one  loses  money  by  this  or  by  the  “  Mercantile  Prize 
Association"  in  Nassau  st.,  they  need  not  come  whining 
to  us  about  it. 

SILKS  GOING  CHEAP. 

The  troubles  of  David  W.  Engle,  of  4th  avenue,  are  such 
as  would  move  the  stoniest  heart.  In  short,  he  bought 
1,200  yards  of  silk  of  a  man  who  stole  it  at  the  Boston 
fire.  David  expected  to  tako  the  silk  Westaud  sell  it,  but 
alas  !  he  was  taken  sick,  and  alas  1  alackaday  !  he  has 
been  sick  ever  since.  The  good  wife  took  the  silk  to  a 
pawnbroker — “  spouted  it,”  in  short,  for  $100.  The  bro¬ 
ther  in  Cuba  sent  him  $100,  but  still  he  is  sick,  and  can’t 
go  opt  to  sell  that  silk.  David  is  afraid  to  offer  the  silk 
in  New  York,  but  be  will  sell  it  to  a  man  in  Illinois  for 
25c.  a  yard,  provided  said  man  in  Illinois  will  only  send 
him  $10.  There  is  ever  so  much  more  to  this  pathetic 
story,  but  that  is  the  amount  of  it.  It  must  be  true, 
because  David  sends  the  man  in  Illinois  the  pawn¬ 
broker's  ticket  and  a  sample  of  the  silk. 

O  David  1  how  could  you  lithograph  such  a  touching 
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letter  ?  And  why  did  you  send  it  to  people  in  Indiana 
and  other  places  as  well  as  to  the  man  in  Illinois.  We 
have  actually  lost  faith  in  that  silk  story,  all  because  a 
prying  microscope  told  us  that  the  sweet  letter  was 
lithographed, ,  and  probably  printed  by  the  ream. 

Here  are  Romaine,  Muller  &  Co.,  of  Broadway,  New' 
York,  who  address  lovingly  confidential  letters  to  people, 
trying  to  induce  them  to  buy  their  woolen  goods  at  a 
very  low  rate.  These  goods  are  all  from  fraudulent 
bankrupt  firms,  strictest  secrecy  enjoined.  Ungrateful 
people,  instead  of  complying  with  the  request  to  burn 
the  letters,  will  send  them  to  us.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  Romainc,  Muller  &  Co.’s  circular  should  be  in  the 
precise  “  hand  of  write”  as  that  of  the  aforesaid  David 
W.  Engle  who  is  sick  and  has  silk  instead  of  woolen 
goods. 

UNSATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE. 

There  are  cases  brought  to  our  notice  which  we  are 
morally  certain  deserve  a  place  in  the  humbug  column, 
but  we  forbear  to  mention  them,  as  the  evidence  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  is  not  clear.  Thus,  one  who  makes  great 
flourish  in  offering  teas  has  a  small  office  over  a  regular 
tea-store  ;  in  the  door  of  his  office  is  a  hole  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  letters,  and  that  is  all  we  can  learn  about  him. 
We  can  only  say  that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  people 

doing  a  fair  business  operate . Last  month  we  stated 

that  complaints  were  made  of  a  dealer  in  a  New  England 
city.  One  person  has  written  to  know  if  he  is  the  one 
alluded  to,  and  disowns  the  intention  of  doing  anything 
wrong  knowingly.  He  may  be  sure  if  he  is  not  the  one 
his  name  will  not  be  mentioned. 

ABOUT  THIS  TIME  LOOK  OUT  FOR  LAWSUITS. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  institute  a  libel  suit.  It 
costs  but  a  few  dollars.  If  parties  think  that  because 
they  have  done  so  they  will  get  some  gratuitous  adver¬ 
tising,  they  make  a  great  mistake.  We  only  publish  the 
results.  For  further  particulars,  see  the  Byrne  trial. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

It  makes  us  almost  despond  when  we  turn  over  the 
stuff  that  accumulates  under  this  head.  Really,  are 
there  any  fools  foolish  enough  to  be  taken  with  this 
“  Seventh  Book  of  Moses,”  by  one  “  Doct.”  F.  E.  An¬ 
drews,  and  the  “  Spirit  of  Science,”  and  a  whole  string 
of  so-called  ‘’Specific  Remedies,”  “University  Medi¬ 
cines,”  leaving  out  things  that  we  do  not  care  to  even 
name  ?  If  any  one  intelligent  enough  to  read  can  be 
caught  by  such  stuff,  of  what  use  is  our  boasted  general 
education?  In  all  this  loathsome  file  of  “medical” 
trash  we  find  only  one  documentor  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  especial  notice.  This  is  the  “  National  Surgical 
Institute,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.”  Why  “National”? 
That  is  too  modest  by  half.  Why  not  Continental  or  Uni¬ 
versal  ?  That  would  be  a  name  something  in  keeping 
with  its  pretensions!  This  Institute  in  its  circular 
claims,  among  other  things,  to  cure  cases  cheaper 
and  to  do  it  quicker  than  any  other  institution  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  startling  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  lame,  halt,  and  blind,  and  is  embellished 
with  engravings  of  a  lot  of  formidable  apparatus  and  of 
some  of  the  most  revolting  cases  of  human  deformity. 
This  precious  circular  bears  the  names  of  those  who 
sign  themselves  M.D.  If  they  are  really  Doctors  of 
Medicine,  they  are  just  now  in  very  disreputable  busi¬ 
ness.  The  concern  makes  reference  to  various  State? 
County,  Bank,  and  other  officers.  If  these  references  be 
authorized— but  we  have  too  much  respect  for  Indiana  to 

believe  it . Even  the  “Isles  of  the  Sea”  are  not  free 

from  this  all-pervading  quackery.  A  chap  in  Bermuda, 
who  appropriately  lives  at  “  The  Flats,”  informs  us  that 
“  Baunscheidtismus,  known  all  over  the  world,  restores 
health  when  all  else  seems  lost."  The  uneducated  mind 
might  ask,  Of  what  use  is  health  “when  all  else  seems 
lost”  ?  But  we  are  content  to  know  from  our  intelligent 
correspondent  at  Bermuda  that  Baunscheidtismus  is  a 
very  roundabout  way  of  spelling  “  humbug.” ...  If  people 
will  treat  their  own  eyes  by  the  use  of  “  eye-cups,”  or 
any  other  appliances,  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  How 
many  people  know  anything  about  that  most  wonderful 
organ,  the  eye  ?  Yet  persons  who  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  repair  their  own  watches  think  they  are  com¬ 
petent  to  tinker  their  own  eyes. 

THE  “  QUEER” 

or  pretended  counterfeit  business  must  he  fearfully  dull, 
as  we  arc  able  to  make  out  only  the  following  meager 
list  of  names:  Alexander  Lord,  F.  A.  Olmstead,  G.  C. 
Orton,  J.  K.  Randall,  Abram  Wilcox,  and  John  Ward 
date  simply  from  New  York.  E.  B.  Deoil,  J.  Ward 
Emerson,  J.W.  Ensign,  C.  B.  Mills,  and  N.  C.  Strong  are 
to  he  addressed  at  71  Bleecker  street.  II.  I.  Jenness  Is 
the  solitary  one  from  34  Amity  street;  and  that  good  old 
number  609  Broadway  seems  to  be  deserted  by  all  but 

E.  L.  Hopper.  One  of  these  “  Queer  ”  chaps  writes  to  a 
correspondent,  in  Mississippi  that  if  lie  betrayed  him  be 
would  find  some  means  to  punish  the  Mississippian. 
The  last-named  says  that  although  he  never  saw  a  Krt- 


Klux-Klan,  if  Mr.  “Queer”  wiil  come  down  there,  ho 
will  get  up  a  K.  K.  K.  for  his  especial  benefit. 

Peas  in  iSontliem  Ktllmois. — !<  W.W.,” 
West  Salem,  Ill.  It  is  not  likely  that  peas  would  be  a 
profitable  farm  crop  in  comparison  with  corn  in  Southern 
Illinois.  A  fair  yield  would  bo  30  bushels  per  acre  on 
land  that  would  produce  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  The 
crop  is  injured  by  the  weevil,  and  new  seed  would  have 
to  he  procured  each  year. 

An  Original  Fence. — “S.J.H.,”  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  desires  to  build  a  plank  fence  on  a  plan  which 
he  has  originated.  The  panels  are  made  by  nailing  the 
planks  to  end  pieces  three  inches  wide  and  one  and  a 
half  inch  thick,  with  the  edges  beveled.  .  One  panel  is 
fastened  to  another  by  hooks  and  staples,  and  sufficient 
“  worm  ”  is  given  to  make  the  fence  self-sustaining.  Ho 
asks  if  such  a  fence  is  patented,  and  where  he  can  get 
the  hooks  and  staples  made  ? — We  do  not  know  of  any 
patent  fence  with  which  tills  would  interfere.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  procure  the  hooks  and  staples  would  he 
to  purchase  a  bundle  or  two  of  Norway  nail-rod,  and  let  a 
blacksmith  make  them. 

Greenhouse  Queries. — “  J.  T.,”  Ct., 
asks:  “  (1.)  Would  muck,  after  being  properly  mixed 
with  lime,  sand,  and  rotten  manure,  make  a  good  potting 
soil  for  plants  in  a  greenhouse  ?  (2.)  Would  an  ordinary 
base-burner  stove  with  a  6-inch  pipe  warm  sufficiently 
a  cool  greenhouse  30x18  feet,  14  feet  high  at  ridge-pole, 
if  said  pipe  was  taken  under  one  front  bench  and  across 
one  end,  where  the  thermometer  is  liable  to  get  down 
10  or  13  ?  ” — (1.)  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  kind  of 
muck.  If  very  fibrous,  yes.  If  of  the  “  cheesy  ”  kind, 
no.  Stack  up  sods  and  let  them  decay  a  year,  and  von 
■will  have  something  better.  Mix  with  sand  and  manure 
as  needed.  (2.)  A  long  iron  stove-pipe  would  soon  make 
trouble  in  a  greenhouse  by  rusting  from  condensed  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  and  leaking.  Besides,  it  does  not 
retain  heat  long  enough.  The  stove  might  answer  with 
a  brick  flue  for  the  first  six  feet  or  so,  and  cement  pipe 
for  the  rest  of  the  length. 

Money  in  tlie  I*oiilti*y-Yar«t. — “  C. 

M.  B.,”  Plantsville,  Ct.,  sends  his  experience  with  poul¬ 
try.  26  Brahma  pullets,  produced  700  eggs,  from  the  1st 
Nov.  up  to  the  20th  January.  56  dozen  of  these  were 
sold  at  40  to  45  cents  a  dozen.  The  feed  was  corn,  scraps 
of  meat,  and  whey. 

Harrowing  Wheat  in  Spring. — 

“  D.  E.  S.,”  Stark  Co.,  Iowa,  wishes  to  try  harrowing  his 
wheat  in  spring,  and  wants  information  about  it. — We 
do  not  think  lie  will  be  disappointed  in  the  result  of  the 
experiment.  The  “ Thomas  harrow”  is  the  best  imple¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose,  or  that  one  figured  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  January  last.  It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  in  spring,  and  the  clover- 
seed  may  be  sown  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  it;  it  is  immaterial  which.  The  Thomas  harrow 
may  be  ordered  through  any  dealer  in  implements. 

Lampas. — “F.  C.  L.,”  Timmonsville,  S.  C., 
has  some  mules  whose  gums  are  swollen,  so  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  eating.  He  asks  how  to  treat  them. — 
Take  a  sharp  knife  and  scarify  the  gums  in  a  few  places 
until  they  bleed.  The  operation  is  painless.  For  a  few 
nights  give  soft  feed,  with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeter. 

Culture  of*  the  Persian  Cyclamen. 

— Thos.  Handley,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  small  bulbs  raised 
from  seed  last  year  must  be  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as 
they  will.  Sometimes  they  will  grow  until  the  next 
spring.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  put  out  new  leaves, 
gradually  withhold  water,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks 
the  bulbs  will  be  thoroughly  ripe,  when  they  should  be 
put,  still  in  the  pots,  in  a  cool  place,  and  he  left  until  the 
first  of  September.  Then  repot  the  bulbs  in  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  not  cover¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  with  earth,  but  simply  placing  them  on  tho 
surface.  Water  sparingly  at  first,  and  when  they  com¬ 
mence  to  show  their  leaves,  place  them  in  a  window 
where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  air  and  sun.  Old  bulbs 
after  flowering  should  he  treated  in  tlie  same  way. 

Seeding  an  Orchard. — “R.  W.,”  Au¬ 
rora,  Wis. — In  seeding  down  an  orchard  to  grass,  we 
would  prefer  to  plow  it  lightly  and  harrow  before  sow¬ 
ing,  and  then  brush  the  seed  in  with  a  brush  or  bush- 
liarrow.  A  bushel  and  a  half  of  orchard  grass  (14  pounds 
to  the  bushel)  and  six  quarts  of  clover  is  what  we  have 
sown  with  satisfactory  results. 

■Seeding  a  Meadow. — “  R.  J.  B.,”  York 
Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  to  seed  a  meadow  that  has  been  rooted 
by  hogs  without  plowing  it,  and  desires  t'o  know  the 


best  grass  for  it.  It  should  be  harrowed  early  in  spring 
with  a  heavy,  sharp-toothed  harrow,  and  sown  with 
twelve  quarts  of  timothy,  after  which  it  should  be  gone 
over  with  a  brush  harrow.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  it 
may  be  mowed,  but  it  would  pay  better  to  leave  the 
mowing  until  next  year. 

Bitter  Milk.— “  J.  R.  K.,”  Phoenix  (!), 
writes  that  he  lias  a  cow  whose  milk  and  cream  become 
bitter  after  standing  twelve  hours.  The  cow  is  fed  on 
good  upland  hay  and  two  quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day. 
She  is  to  come  in  again  in  April.  He  asks,  What  is  the 
reason  ? — There  may  be  many  causes  for  such  an  effect. 
There  may  be  weeds  in  the  hay,  the  cow’s  health  may  be 
affected  by  her  condition,  or  the  milk  may  be  affected  by 
the  odors  from  roots,  or  an  ill-ventilated  cellar,  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  producing  the  flavor  complained 
of.  If  nothing  in  the  hay  or  cellar  can  he  found,  it 
probably  rests  with  the  cow  ;  let  her  go  dry. 

About  Burley  and  Sleets. — “  J.  B.,” 
Wellsville,  Pa.,  asks,  What  is  the  proper  season  for  sow¬ 
ing  barley  1  Is  it  a  paying  crop  ?  and  How  can  beet-seed 
he  sown  without  a  drill  ?— Barley  should  be  sown  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May.  It  is  a  paying  crop  only  on 
light  and  rich  soils,  and  when  properly  managed.  An 
inexperienced  farmer  should  avoid  sowing  barley,  and 
sow  oats  instead.  Beet-seed  may  be  sown  by  hand,  by 
opening  a  light  furrow  and  scattering  the  seed  therein, 
and  covering  with  a  harrow  drawn  on  its  back,  or  by 
drawing  between  the  rows  by  a  book  fastened  at  the  point, 
two  short  planks,  fastened  together  like  a  letter  V.  See 
“  Sidney  Seed-Sower,”  on  page  103,  last  month,  and 
contrive  something  similar. 

Best  Clover  for  Hay. — H.  E.  Lee,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Ct.— The  common  red  clover  makes  the  best  hay. 
The  large  or  mammoth  variety  is  too  coarse  and  makes 
very  poor  hay,  although  it  is  well  adapted  for  using 
green  for  soiling  purposes  or  for  green  manuring. 

Braining1  Salt  Marshes. — “  W.  W.  L.,” 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  desires  to  drain  a  flat  covered  a  foot  in 
depth  at  each  tide. — It  will  be  necessary  to  throw  up  an 
embankment  (with  a  ditch  inside)  sufficiently  high  and 
long  enough  to  prevent  the  flooding,  then  to  cut  sub¬ 
ordinate  ditches  to  empty  into  tlie  main  ditch.  Where 
tlie  main  ditch  empties  through  tho  hank,  self-acting 
flood-gates  must  be  built,  to  allow  the  drainage  to  escape 
at  low  water  and  to  prevent  access  of  the  flood-tide. 
Tile  drains  are  not  suitable  for  draining  land  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  Agriculturist  of  February,  1S66,  page  57,' 
there  were  given  drawings  illustrative  of  the  draining  of 
similar  marshes  in  New  Jersey  which  would  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  this  case. 

Clover  Huy  or  Bye  and  Outs. — “  W.” 
— For  high-colored  sweet-flavored  butter  we  have  found 
clover  hay  cut  when  in  early  blossom  and  cured  in  the 
cock  Without  much  exposure  to  the  sun  the  best  feed.  The 
next  in  value  is  oats  cut  when  in  the  milk  and  carefully 
cured.  Rye  cut  green  and  cured  we  do  not  value  very 
much.  We  have  found  peas  and  oats  sown  together  cut 
in  flower  and  cured,  to  be  excellent  feed  for  milch-cows 
during  winter.  It  is  also  a  prolific  crop. 

Becoming  u  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

— “  D.  D.,”  Cass  Co.,  Neb. — A  ship-load  of  hooks  would 
he  insufficient  to  educate  a  veterinary  surgeon  without 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  and 
a  large  experience  with  both  well  and  sick  animals  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Send  for  the  prospec¬ 
tus  of  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Fisli>Guano. — “  G.  M.,”  Harbor  Grace,  N. 

F.  —  Fish-guano,  as  made  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
residua!  product  from  the  manufacture  of  fish-oil.  The 
fish  are  steamed,  pressed,  and  freed  from  the  oil.  The 
scrap  is  til  on  dried,  and  broken  up  by  a  machine  with 
rapidly  rotating  arms  confined  in  a  drum,  and  is  then 
packed  in  bags  or  barrels  for  sale.  In  the  case  of  G.  M., 
the  fish  might  be  put  in  heaps  until  partly  decomposed, 
then  dried  by  exposure  on  platforms  to  the  sun  heat,  and 
if  occasionally  watered  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  the  escaping  ammonia  might  he  fixed.  They  might 
then  he  pulverized  as  above  and  packed  for  sale.  The 
fish-guano  is  worth  $25  and  upwards  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
in  this  market;  bnt  it  would  doubtless  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  also  in  England. 

Preparing  Butter  for  Market. — “  L. 

G.  D.,”  New  Haven,  Ct. — It  always  injures  the  quality 
of  good  butter  to  repack.it;  its  grain  is  injured  and  the 
flavor  is  deteriorated.  There  would  be  nothing  gained, 
for  it  is  not  the  shape  in  which  butter  is  put  up  that 
makes  it  salable  at  extreme  prices.  The  shape  is  only 
for  convenience — the  quality  is  what  brings  the  price. 
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Mow  to  Construct  a  Cistern.— “  J.  B. 

G.”  gives  the  following  instructions  relative  to  cisterns  : 
A  cistern  should  be  dug  circular,  with  bottom  lower  in 
the  center,  the  sides  and  bottom  pounded  solid,  the  wall 
then  built  hard  up  against  the  sides,  and  the  interior 
cemented  all  over.  Should  water  come  in  at  the  bottom, 
spread  dry  mixed  cement,  an  inch  thick,  then  pave  the 
bottom,  and  fill  the  cracks  with  the  dry  mixed  cement, 
brushing  it  with  a  broom,  then  coat  with  cement  mortar^ 
and  the  job  will  be  perfect.  The  water  coming  in  at  the 
bottom  is  absorbed  by  the  dry  cement  which  immediate¬ 
ly  sets  and  forms  an  impervious  coating. 

Perrin  Prairie  Farmers’  Cliilt.— 

This  club,  located  in  Clinton  Co.,  Mo.,  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  January  8th,  1872,  elected  A.  C.  Crook  President,  W. 
Johnston  Vice-P.,  Michael  Moorhead  Sec.  The  P.  0. 
address  of  the  Secretary  is  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  Co.,  Mo. 

Pea-Meal. — “  J.  M.,”  Sanilac,  Mich.,  asks  if 
peas  and  oats  ground  together  are  good  feed  for  horses, 
and  in  what  proportion  they  should  be  mixed.  Also  is 
pea-meal  as  good  for  cows  as  corn-meal. — There  is  no 
more  nutritious  food  for  horses  than  pea  and  oatmeal. 
Peas  contain  22  per  cent  of  flesh-forming  substances,  oats 
12  per  cent,  and  corn  12  per  cent,  while  peas  contain  less 
oil  than  either  oats  or  corn.  Peas  and  oats  should  be 
mixed  in  equal  quantities.  Corn  and  oats  fed  to  cows 
will  produce  more  cream  than  will  peas. 

Milk;  Farming-. — “  C.  E.  L.”  has  a  farm,  5 
miles  from  New  York,  of  30  acres,  hired  at  a  rent  of  $100 
per  year,  and  asks  if  it  would  pay  to  buy  15  cows  and  sell 
the  milk. — Withont  experience,  no  person  could  feed 
15  cows  on  30  acres  of  land ;  and  altogether  milk  farm¬ 
ing  is  one  of  those  special  branches  of  business  in 
which  failure  is  certain,  unless  there  is  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  and  abundant  tact.  The  profitable  disposal  of  the 
milk,  too,  is  not  the  easiest  part  of  the  business. 

Tlie  Mystery  of  Metropolisville. — 

This  story,  by  Dr.  E.  Eggleston,  which  has  been  so 
popular  as  a  serial  in  Hearth  and  Home,  is  now  being 
published  in  a  book  form  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

A  B>ry  Fellar. — J.  B.  Graham,  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  thus  writes  for  the  benefit  of  J.  S.,  Warren  Co., 
Ohio,  who  has  a  wet  cellar.  He  says,  dig  out  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  commencing  at  the  sides  two  inches  below 
the  walls,  increasing  the  depth  to  the  center,  so  that  it 
shall  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  arch ;  then  the  earlh 
should  be  pounded  firmly  and  well  cemented,  allowing 
the  cement  to  go  under  the  walls  an  inch  or  so,  and  up  the 
sides  for  two  feet.  Then  the  bottom  should  be  filled  up 
level  with  sand  and  paved.  If  this  is  all  properly  done, 
the  cellar  will  be  rendered  dry  permanently. 

Utilizing  Blood.— “J.  E.  W.,”  Atlanta, 
Ga.-  The  simplest  way  to  use  the  blood  for  garden  ma¬ 
nure  would  be  to  compost  it  with  earth  and  harrow  it 
into  the  soil  after  plowing. 

Feed  for  Milch-Gows.-11  It.  F.  S.,”  Ly¬ 
coming  Co.,  Pa.,  asks,  Which  is  the  cheapest  feed  for 
milk  cows— wheat  bran,  buckwheat  bran,  corn-meal,  or 
oatmeal  ?— Buckwheat  bran  is  the  dearest  at  $10  per  ton, 
oats  ground  at  40  cents  a  bushel  is  next,  wheat  bran  at 
$20  a  ton  comes  next,  and  corn-meal  at  $20  a  ton  is  the 
cheapest;  but  the  best  combined  food  would  be  wheat 
bran  and  corn-meal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a 
bushel  of  oats  there  are  15  pounds  of  useless  or  next  to 
useless  husk.  It  is  better  to  pay  one  tenth  for  grinding 
grain  than  to  feed  it  whole. 

A  Frolilic  Bean-Stallf.— “  W.  IL  B.,” 
Hawkesbury,  Canada,  writes  that  in  1869  he  gathered  two 
stalks  of  beans,  which  grew  singly  in  the  hills,  on  which 
there  were  respectively  170  pods  containing  860  beans,  and 
145  pods  with  705  beans.  He  therefore  fully  believes  the 
bean  story  of  T.  R.,  of  New  Castro,  Mich.,  lately  given. 

Manuring;  Clover. — “E.  C.,” Henry  Co., 
Iowa. — Plaster  is  probably  the  only  manure  that  could 
profitably  be  applied  to  a  field  rented  for  only  one  year. 
One  bushel  per  acre  might  be  sown  evenly  over  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  clover  has  started  into  growth. 

S>»  Bote  Mill  Morses? — “W.  H.  H.,” 
Athens,  Tenn.,  sends  us  a  piece  of  the  stomach  of  his 
horse,  which  recently  died,  and  which  on  being  opened 
was  found  to  have  the  stomach  completely  filled  with 
bots,  He  says  the  specimen  sent  is  exactly  as  cut  from 
the  stomach  with  the  bots  as  they  were  packed  in  it. 
The  worms  are  an  inch  thick  on  the  coat  of  the  stomach, 
■which  was  eaten  through  so  as  to  allow  the  bots  to  pass 
into  the  abdomen  of  the  horde.'— It  Was  a  bad  cade,  anlfl 


proves  conclusively  that  the  bots  were  the  cause  of 
death,  producing  by  their  immense  numbers  fatal  inflam¬ 
mation  and  destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  But 
unfortunately  nothing  could  have  been  done  to  save  this 
horse,  excepting  to  have  prevented  the  bots  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  stomach.  Any  medicine  that  will  cause  these 
creatures  to  loose  their  hold  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
will  kill  the  horse.  They  are  there  fulfilling  the  law 
of  their  being,  it  is  the  place  that  nature  provides  for 
them,  and  any  medicine  that  would  kill  them  would  cause 
a  fatal  inflammation  of  the  horse’s  stomach.  Prevention  is 
the  only  cure  ;  and  that  is,  to  destroy  the  eggs  before  the 
horse  licks  them  off  from  his  legs  and  takes  them  into  his 
stomach.  This  may  be  done  by  washing  them  off  the 
horse’s  coat  with  warm  water,  or  scraping  them  off  with 
a  sharp  knife. 

Sap-Spouts. — “  G.  T.,”  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
asks  if  there  is  any  successful  patent  sap-spout. — Yes,  one 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  made  by  C.  C.  Post,  on  which 
the  sap-bucket  is  lmng,  is  an  excellent  one. 

A  Sjealcy  Cistern. — J.  B.  Graham,  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  says  there  is  no  help  for  a  leaky  cement  cistern  but 
to  tear  down  the  wall  and  rebuild  it. 

Stretckes  in  glieep.  —  “  Mrs.  W.  S.” 
writes  that  in  her  experience  stretches  in  sheep  have  been 
relieved  without  fail  by  giving  an  injection  of  a  pint  of 
warm  water;  and  a  return  is  prevented  by  giving  lard, 
molasses,  and  some  sulphur. — Our  own  experience  is  that 
sheep  which  are  regularly  supplied  with  salt  and  sulphur 
are  never  troubled  with  stretches,  which  is  simply  the 
result  of  indigestion. 

Flowing-  for  Wavy  Beans.— “  G.  C. 

A.,”  Bellevue  Neb. — It  is  not  necessary  to  plow  a  prairie 
soil  broken  up  last  summer  deep  for  this  crop,  but  it 
needs  a  clean  soil,  which  newly  broken  prairie  will 
hardly  be.  We  should  prefer  to  plant  them  on  a  corn 
stubble  or  after  potatoes. 

Why  «lo  the  Uambs  B>ie  ?— “  Mrs.  W. 
S.”  asks.  Why  do  lambs  that  seem  smart  and  have  plenty 
of  milk  die  the  second  or  third  day  after  they  have  entered 
this  eventful  life  ’—Never  having  lost  lambs  in  that  way, 
nor  having  come  across  such  a  case,  we  are  at  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  possess  a  clue,  and 
will  favor  Mrs.  S.  with  their  ideas  about  the  matter. 

A  Choked  Morse.  —  “L.  F.  C.,”  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  asks  advice  in  the  following  difficulty.  He 
lias  a  horse  which  is  all  right  in  every  respect,  but  that 
when  he  has  been  driven  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  on  being 
brought  out  of  the  stable  in  themorning.be  becomes 
choked  and  is  short  of  breath  for  a  few  minutes ;  after 
which  the  trouble  passes  away  for  that  day.  He  cribs  a 
little,  and  as  a  preventive  has  a  strap  drawn  tightly  around 
his  throat. — The  strap  probably  causes  the  trouble  ;  the 
pressure  on  the  muscles  of  the  throat  may  cause  a  spas¬ 
modic  action  for  some  time  after  the  strap  is  removed. 
It  should  not  be  used ;  it  is  a  barbarous  and  dangerous 
resource.  A  better  plan'  would  be  to  procure  a  muz¬ 
zle  similar  to  the  one  figured  in  the  Agriculturist  for 
October,  1872. 

Indigestion, — “  W.  M.  M.”  has  a  horse 
that  eats  heartily,  but  is  in  poor  condition  and  has  a 
rough  coat,  nis  breath  is  very  offensive,  and  he  acts 
sometimes  as  though  he  were  chewing  the  cud.  He  asks 
ndvice. — The  trouble  is  probably  indigestion.  His  food 
should  be  changed.  He  should  have  bran-mashes  and 
boiled  oats  with  some  very  good  hay,  and  occasionally  a 
handful  of  linseed.  A  handful  of  powdered  charcoal 
should  be  given  with  each  feed  fora  day  or  two,  along 
with  half  a  table-spoonful  of  salt.  It  would  boas  well 
also  to  give  him  each  evening  for  two  weeks  in  his  feed 
half  an  ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian  and  ginger. 

Trouble  with  Sheep  and  Lambs, 

— “H.  D.,”  Madison  Co.,  Iowa,  had  last  year  under  his 
care  1,000  sheep.  In  the  spring  some  of  the  ewes  had 
what  eeemed  to  be  a  red  bladder  protruding  from  them. 
After  some  weeks  they  died.  When  weaning  the  lambs 
they  were  turned  into  a  cornfield  away  from  the  ewes, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  badly  scoured  and  soon  died, 
now  are  these  troubles  to  be  prevented  this  season  ? — 
The  trouble  with  the  ewes  was  inversion  of  the  uterus. 
The  sheep  should  have  been  taken  by  the  hind  legs  and 
the  hinder  partclevated,  while  with  the  hand  well  greased 
with  pure  lard  the  bag  or  uterus  should  be  gently  and 
carefully  returned.  Twenty  drops  of  Tincture  of  Opium 
(Laudanum)  in  a  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel  should  be  given, 
and  the  ewe  kept  quiet  in  a  dark  stable  for  a  day  or 
two.  When  lambs  are  weaned  they  should  be  watched 
closely,  as  they  arc  then  subject  to  acorn's.  The  following 
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may  be  given  to  them  usefully  :  Prepared  Chalk  half  an 
ounce,  powdered  Catechu  half  an  ounce,  powdered  Gin¬ 
ger  quarter  of  a>  ounce,  powdered  Opium  half  a  dram, 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  Peppermint  Water;  a  table¬ 
spoonful  should  be  given  twice  a  day. 

Value  of  an  Essex  Fig-.— “G.  C.  A.,” 
Bellevue,  Neb.,  asks,  What  is  the  value  of  a  young  full- 
blood  Essex  boar-pig? — It  is  impossible  to  say  without 
knowing  the  pig.  One  might  ask  equally  well,  What  iB 
the  value  of  a  watch  ?  Write  to  those  who  advertise. 

Hard  Times. — A  “Subscriber”  in  Clinton, 
Kansas,  writes  that  times  are  harder  than  ever  before. 
He  is  feeding  130  cattle  and  as  many  hogs.  A  car-load 
of  hogs  was  shipped  a  few  weeks  ago  which  did  not 
bring  what  they  cost,  and  two  cars  of  fat  cattle  barely 
paid  cost. — A  similar  complaint  is  common  everywhere 
amongst  farmers.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  vicissitudes  in  business  that  other 
people,  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  ship-owners, 
do.  These,  however,  hang  on,  worry  through,  reduce  their 
expenses,  and  conform  to  circumstances  as  well  as  they 
can,  until  times  improve  again,  as  they  never  fail  to  do 
when  the  cause  or  combination  of  causes  becomes  re¬ 
moved.  Patience  and  perseverance  are  needed  in  farming 
as  well  as  tact  and  hard  work. 

Mow  Muck  Butter  ? — “F.  D.  P.,”  Nichol¬ 
son,  Pa.,  asks,  How  much  butter  should  a  good  cow 
make  on  hay  with  four  quarts  of  corn-meal  and  wheat- 
bran  mixed  in  equal  parts  per  day ;  and  at  what  age  is  a 
cow  in  her  prime  ?— It  would  be  a  good  cow  that  would 
make  a  pound  of  butter  a  day  under  the  above  circum¬ 
stances  for  a  length  of  time.  A  cow  is  in  her  prime  from 
six  to  eight  years  of  age. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart. — “J.  H. 

M.,”  Center  Co.,  Pa. — This  complaint  may  not  be  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart,  as  is  supposed,  but  a  general  want 
of  condition,  consequent  on  her  recent  sickness.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  done  but  to  give  rest,  with  the  best  food 
and  care.  Similar  cases  have  occurred,  which  have  been 
followed  by  swelling  of  the  legs  and  death. 

Failing-  Fowls.  —  “J.  H.  Y.,”  Delaware. 
Co.,  Pa.,  has  a  quantity  of  Light  Brahma  fowls  which  are 
not  doing  well.  The  Light  Brahmas  with  us  have  been 
as  hardy  as  any  race,  and  more  so  than  many.  The  trouble 
no  doubt  is  in  want  of  proper  care  and  attention.  Fowls 
will  not  thrive  withont  the  very  best  care,  regular  feed, 
and  perfect  cleanliness  and  dry  quarters. 

To  Clean  Sleigh-Bells.— “  J.  R.”  asks 
how  to  clean  sleigh-bells. —  A  good  method  of  cleansing 
them  is  to  dip  them  into  oil  of  vitriol  and  then  rinse  them 
thoroughly  in  water.  Vinegar  will  also  clean  them,  but 
more  slowly  than  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Hrist  'Windmills. — We  have  had  a  large 
number  of  applications  for  drawings,  plans,  and  specifi¬ 
cations  of  Windmills  for  grinding  and  other  heavy  work. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  find  time  to  reply  to  such 
letters,  without  furnishing  plans  which  in  each  case  would 
employ  an  active  millwright  a  week  to  prepare.  We  feel 
certain  that  there  is  a  profitable  opening  in  the  West  for 
a  person  able  to  construct  these  mills,  and  any  millwright 
who  will  give  his  attention  can  readily  adapt  them  to  the 
work  they  are  to  perform,  and  will  do  a  service  by  making 
himself  known  in  the  proper  manner. 

Trees  Girdled  by  Babbits. — M.  O. 

Taylor,  of  Missouri,  writes  that  some  years  ago  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  his  had  forty  apple-trees  girdled  one  winter  by 
rabbits.  The  trees  were  three  years  from  planting.  “  Ho 
immediately  took  narrow  boards,  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  go  above  the  reach  of  the  rabbits, 
sharpened  one  end,  and  drove  them  into  the  ground  so  as 
to  form  a  square  box  around  the  tree.  He  tied  the  box 
together  with  a  strong  cord  and  then  filled  it  with  fresh 
soil  and  pressed  it  in  firmly.  The  next  spring  the  trees 
budded  and  grew  as  well  as  any  trees  in  the  orchard,  and 
have  done  well  ever  since.  He  took  the  boxes  away  the 
second  spring  and  found  that  a  new  bark  had  grown  over 
the  entire  girdled  part.’’— .When  trees  are  only  partially 
girdled,  the  plam  described  is  a  good  one.  We  have 
known  trees  to  be  saved  by  binding  them  round  with 
cotton  cloth  and  then  smearing  the  cloth  with  tar,  and  by 
surrounding  with  a  plaster  of  cow-dung  and  loam  bound 
on  with  a  cloth.  The  object  is  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
chances  of  recovery  are  increased  if  the  treesare  severely 
pruned  early  in  the  spring. 

Barn  Flan. — “R.  S.,”  Lander,  Pa.,  asks  for 
a  plan  of  a  barn  for  20  head  of  cattle  and  4  horses.— Just 
such  a  barn  was  figured  and  described  in  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  December,  1S72,  to-whifch  R.  S.  is  referred. 
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Spreading-  Manure. — “  J.  M.  D.,”  Pierce 
Co.,  Ga.,  feeds  bis  cows  in  box-stalls  on  cotton-seed, 
wheat-bran,  and  cured  cow-peas,  untbrashed.  lie  asks,  Is 
the  manure  from  these  cows  what  may  be  called  good  ? 
Will  ten  tons  to  the  acre  do  for  corn,  and  will  it  hurt  it  to 
haul  it  out  on  to  light  land  with  clay  bottom  now  ?— Such 
manure  is  far  above  the  average  that  is  made,  and  ten 
tons  of  it  will  be  a  very  fair  dressing  for  an  acre  of  land. 
It  will  be  far  better  to  haul  and  spread  it  at  once  than  to 
wait.  It  should  not  be  put  in  heaps. 

Price  of  Milk  iu  tlie  South. —“J.  M. 

D.,”  Georgia,  writes  us  that  he  sells  his  milk  at  his  door 
for  fifteen  cents  a  quart.  Happy  man  1 

Slow  to  Learn  Farming. — “  T.  8.,” 
Fall  River,  would  learn  to  be  a  farmer.  He  asks  if  he 
ehould  go  to  work  with  a  farmer  next  spring,  or  go  to  an 
agricultural  college.— By  all  means  go  and  work  for  some 
good  farmer,  and  spend  every  spare  hour  in  reading  and 
studying  books  and  papers  on  agriculture.  By  doing 
this,  T.  S.  and  many  other  young  men  who  have  asked 
the  same  question,  and  for  whom  this  is  intended,  will 
be  earning  money,  learning  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  improving  their  minds  at  the  same  time.  Closely 
study  the  Agriculturist ,  and  endeavor  to  practice  and 
test  its  teachings  in  the  stable,  the  barn-yard,  and  the 
field.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  money  saved  to  take 
a  farm  on  shares  or  on  rent,  or  to  go  West  and  buy  one. 

Inquiries  from  Oregon.— “W.  H.  C.,” 

St.  Helens,  Oregon— Potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  man¬ 
gels,  or  beets,  cooked  and  mixed  with  bran  or  mill-stuff, 
will  keep  stock-hogs  very  cheaply  through  the  winter, 
and  they  will  thrive  better  on  such  food  than  on  all 
grain.  The  soil  will  absorb  all  the  strength  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  that  may  be  washed  out  by  the  rain.  Cornstalks, 
oat-straw,  or  pea-straw,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  hay,  cut 
and  mixed  with  a  few  quarts  of  oat  or  corn-meal  and 
a  peck  of  beets  or  mangels,  daily,  will  be  cheap  feed  for 
cows  ;  and  if  they  are  good,  fair  cows,  it  will  pay  (if  no 
labor  is  to  be  hired)  to  make  butter  at  30  cents  a  pound, 
but  the  profit  will  not  be  large.  The  profit  in  buying 
pork  at  6  cents  to  make  into  bacon  at  15  cents  would  be 
very  small,  if  any  at  all. 

The  Best  Potato  Plow.— “Dr.  A.  S.,” 

Huron  Co.,  0.,  asks  for  the  best  potato  plow  to  be  used 
on  clay  land.  The  best  plow  for  cultivating  potatoes  is 
the  one-horse  Collins  steel  plow. 

Worms  iu  Milk. — “  J.  K.,”  Sonoma  Co., 

Cal.,  says  a  neighbor  has  two  cows  in  whose  milk  minute 
worms  are  found,  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen 
without  a  glass.  He  asks  some  reader  of  the  Agiicullur- 
ist  to  give  him  light  on  the  subject  —Very  often  milkcon- 
taius  very  small  fragments  of  curd-like  matter  which  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  worms.  These  appear  also  in  the 
butter  and  injure  its  quality.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  or  milk  vessels, 
resulting  from  fever  or  inflammation.  Again,  living  or¬ 
ganisms  are  found  both  in  the  blood  and  milk  of  cows 
which  have  drunk  impure  water,  but  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  suppose  the  so-called  worms  described  above  to  be  due 
to  this  cause,  unless  the  cows  really  have  drunk  such  im¬ 
pure  water,  in  which  case  the  cause  should  be  removed. 

Looseness  o4‘  the  Bowels. — “E.  H. 

II.,”  Fenton  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  that  his  horse  is  troubled 
with  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The  dung  is  soft,  but  not 
liquid.  He  is  fed  on  corn  in  the  ear  and  prairie-grass. 
What  shall  he  do  about  it?— Let  the  horse  alone,  unless 
the  feed  can  be  changed  to  oats,  or  his  condition  is 
affected.  This  is  a  very  common  effect  of  feeding  new 
corn.  Salt  should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities  daily, 
or  be  kept  where  the  horse  can  always  lick  it. 

Brive-Wells.— “  J.  H.,’’  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
wants  to  know  all  about  drive-wells.  In  reply  to  J.  H. 
and  several  other  inquirers,  we  would  say  that  these 
wells  consist  of  an  iron  pipe  two  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  with  a  solid-steel  point,  at  the  end.  Above  the 
poiut  the  pipe  is  perforated  with  holes.  This  pipe  is 
driven  into  the  ground  with  a  sledge  until  water  is 
reached.  If  solid  rock  is  met  with,  the  well  is  a  failure ; 
if  loose  rock,  another  place  is  chosen  and  the  work  is 
done  over  again.  When  water  is  reached,  a  pump  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  the  well  is  finished. 
They  are  only  used  where  water  is  near  the  surface. 

Frost«Work  on  <*lass. — “C.  M.”  writes 

that  he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  scroll 
formation  of  frost  crystals  on  tlie  window-pane.  It  is 
because  in  cleaning  the  glass  the  cloth  is  rubbed  on  to 
it  in  circles,  and  the  crystals  follow  these  lines.—  C.  M. 
is  mistaken.  All  windows  are  not  cleaned  exactly  with 
the  same  curved  strokes.  Some  are  finished  with  up- 


and-down  and  lateral  strokes,  and  yet  the  frost-work  is 
alike  in  all.  Besides,  how  then  could  the  similar  scroll¬ 
work  seen  on  the  pavements  in  the  streets  and  other 
places  be  formed  ? 

Harrowing  Young  Cirass.— “  J.  K.” 

asks  if  it  will  injure  the  young  grass  sown  on  winter 
wheat  to  harrow  the  wheat  after  the  grass  is  up  l— Yes ; 
harrowing  would  then  destroy  the  grass.  The  harrowing 
must  be  done  either  before  the  grass-seed  or  clover-seed 
is  sown,  or  immediately  after  the  sowing. 

Automatic  Gate.— “F.  C.  W.,”  Windsor, 
Cal.,  asks  for  a  pattern  of  a  gate  that  can  be  opened  or 
shut  without  leaving  the  carriage.— We  do  not  know  of 
any  such  gate  in  use  that  is  satisfactory.  All  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  work  well  for  a  time,  and  then 
fail  and  become  worthless.  A  really  good  automatic  gate 
has  yet  to  be  invented. 

blaster  on  Potatoes. — “  R.  S.,”  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.  When  plaster  is  applied  to  potatoes  it  is 
lightly  scattered  on  the  young  plants  when  they  are  a 
few  inches  above  ground.  With  us,  plaster  and  lime 
have  caused  the  potatoes  to  boil  hard,  and  the  same 
effect  has  been  experienced  by  others.  The  best  com¬ 
mercial  manure  for  potatoes  is  doubtless  superphosphate 
of  lime— about  a  table-spoonful  scattered  in  each  hill  at 
planting,  or  sowed  lightly  in  the  drill  around  the  seed. 
Plaster  at  $2.59  per  barrel  would  certainly  not  pay  in 
comparison  with  superphosphate  at  $3  per  ICO  pounds. 

Feeding  Corn.- “O.  C.  8.,”  Ashtabula  Co., 
Ohio.  Finely  ground  feed  is  more  economical  than  whole 
grain,  even  though  the  grain  be  cooked.  Millers  usually 
charge  a  toll  in  grain  for  grinding  the  cobs,  generally 
equal  to  a  peck  of  corn  for  the  cobs  of  ten  bushels,  and 
as  there  is  no  nutriment  of  any  value  in  the  cobs,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  not  pay  to  grind  corn  in  the  ear 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  For  oxen  and  cows  which 
require  large  bulk  of  coarse  feed  for  perfect  digestion, 
it  might  pay  to  feed  ground  ears  ;  but  for  horses  and 
hogs,  which  do  not  require  such  filling,  there  would  not 
be  anything  gained  in  this  way.  There  is  no  free  alkali 
in  a  corn-cob,  until  it  is  burned  to  ashes,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  straw  or  wood.  This  idea  has  been  foolishly 
spread  abroad  of  late  by  some  papers  which  try  to  be 
scientific  and  agricultural  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  an 
absurdity.  When  corn-ears  are  not  properly  ground, 
there  are  sharp,  hard  fragments  of  the  cob  remaining 
whole,  which  will  irritate  the  intestines  of  a  horse  or 
a  hog  as  they  pass  through  undigested.  The  idea  proba¬ 
bly  thus  arose.  If  the  miller  will  keep  his  stones  sharp, 
these  may  be  ground  so  fine  as  to  do  no  hurt. 

Plowing  for  Corn. — John  S.  R.,  New 
Paris,  Ohio.  In  plowing  for  corn  we  would  wait  until 
we  had  the  manure,  and  spread  it  upon  the  sod,  and  then 
plow.  A  late-planted  corn  crop  well  put  in  is  very  much 
better  than  an  early-planted  one  poorly  put  in.  Corn 
loves  a  freshly-manured  sod. 

Superphosphate  for  Potatoes. — So 

far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  a  pure  superphosphate 
does  little  good  on  potatoes — not  any  more  good,  in  one 
of  our  experiments,  than  plaster.  Peruvian  guano  has 
given  satisfaction  on  potatoes.  On  our  land  potatoes 
seem  to  need  ammonia  rather  than  phosphoric  acid. 

IMstillery  Pig  Manure.— A  correspond¬ 
ent  writes  us  (we  suppose  he  is  not  a  farmer),  that  there 
are  farmers  in  his  neighborhood  who  live  within  a  mile 
of  a  distillery  where  the  pig-pen  manure  is  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  who  have -fat,  lazy  horses  standing  idle  in 
the  stable  all  winter  and  yet  never  draw  a  load  of  this 
manure  on  to  their  farms.— We  fear  they  live  too  near 
the  distillery  1  Nothing  withers  energy,  industry,  and 
intelligence  so  surely  as  the  habitual  use  of  distilled 
liquors.  We  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  village  in  the 
State  of  New  York  where  manure  was  thrown  away,  and 
can  account  for  the  fact  only  on  the  above  supposition. 

Stall-Feeding- Cattle.— F.  K.  Adams,  of 
Wisconsin,  in  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  says  : 
“  I  have  been  stall-feeding  10  head  of  cattle.  I  fed  them  at 
first  with  sliced  turnips  ;  then  wi  th  chaffed  corn-stalks  and 
\  hay;  then  *4  stalks  and  hay,  with  corn-meal.  They 
gained  well,  and  I  sold  by  New  Year’s  at  1)4  cent  per 
lb.  advance,  and  have  a  splendid  manure  pile  left.”— That 
will  do.  The  profit  of  stall-feeding  comes  not  so  much 
from  the  gain  iu  weight  as  from  tlie  improved  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  the  advance  in  price. 

Host  Boots  for  Milclt  Cows. — “  W. 

W.,”  Ohio,  asks  our  opinion  in  regard  to  sugar-beets  for 
milch  cows,  and  how  to  raise  them.— The  writer  prefers 
the  mangel-wurzel,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  much 


larger  crop  can  be  raised  per  acre.  The  cows  will  eat 
more  than  we  are  ever  able  to  allow  them  ;  and  so,  even 
if  it  is  true  that  they  like  sugar-beets  better  than  they  do 
mangels,  this  is  no  special  recommendation.  It  is  not 
proved  that  sugar  is  an  economical  food.  Mr.  Lawes’s  ex¬ 
periments  proved  that  sugar  was  no  more  nutritious  than 
starch— and  it  usually  costs  more  to  raise  it. 

What  is  a  Billion  ?— “E.  G.  II.,”  Ebenc- 

zer,  N .  Y. ,  asks  how  many  figures  are  required  to  represen  t 
a  billion. —The  old-fashioned  arithmetics  counted  a  thou¬ 
sand  thousand  equal  to  a  million,  a  million  millions 
equal  to  a  billion,  and  so  on;  but  the  modern  method  is 
to  call  a  thousand  millions  a  billion.  The  old-fashioned 
method  would  require  thirteen  figures,  and  the  modern 
one  but  ten  figures,  to  represent  two  amounts  of  differ¬ 
ent  values,  each  denominated  a  billion. 

Special  Farmiiitg;  in  Connecticut. — 

“  E.” — A  light  loam  is  best  for  raising  potatoes,  but  is 
not  best  for  grass.  A  strong  limestone  clay  soil  is  best 
for  grass,  but  grows  poor  potatoes.  If  a  medium  soil 
could  be  procured,  and  each  rotation  abundantly  ma¬ 
nured,  say  with  twenty-five  two-horse  loads  of  good 
manure,  with  occasional  dressings  of  wood-ashes,  fair 
crops  of  each  kind  might  be  grown  ;  for  instance,  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes.  Then  the  question,  ‘  ‘  W ould 
it  pay?  ”  depends  on  the  price  of  land,  manure,  labor, 
and  product,  of  which  we  are  not  informed. 

Gcrartlias. — “  W.  C.  S.,”  Ind.,  asks,  “  Why 
does  Gray  describe  Gerardia  tenuifolia,  flava,  etc.,  aj 
handsome  but  uncultivatable  plants  ?  They  are  certainly 
handsome,  and  grow  plentifully  in  the  woods  here.” — 
Some  of  Ihe  Gerardias  are  root  parasites  and  can  not  be 
cultivated,  probably  others  are  not.  Why  don’t  you  try 
those  which  are  abundant  with  you,  both  by  transplanting 
and  from  seed,  and  report? 

SweeGFotato. — “W.  C.  S.”  writes:  “Last 
spring  a  new  sweet-potato,  called  Southern  Queen,  was 
advertised  as  better,  hardier,  and  more  prolific  than 
Yellow  Nanscinond.  Has  this  year’s  experience  con¬ 
firmed  these  claims  ?  ” — In  our  grounds,  near  New  York, 
we  three  years  ago  grew  the  Nansemond  and  Southern 
Queen  side  by  side ;  the  result  was  such  that  we  have 
since  grown  the  Southern  Queen  only.  Its  very  light 
color  may  be  unfavorable  to  it  as  a  market  potato. 

Docs  ^ubsoiliug'  Dry  the  Surface  ? 

— That  depends  on  the  formation  of  the  soil.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  rests  on  a  clay  subsoil  that  is  saturated  with 
water,  subsoiling  would  not  make  the  surface  soil  any 
drier.  If  tlie  surface  soil  rests  on  a  thin  layer  of  tenacious 
clay,  and  this  clay  rests  on  a  dry  gravelly  substratum, 
then  subsoiling  by  breaking  up  these  impervious  layers  of 
clay  or  hard-pan,  would  dry  the  surface  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
sons,  and  render  it  more  moist  in  summer. 

Feeding  Farsmaps. — Parsnips  left  in  the 
ground  all  winter  commence  to  grow  early  in  the  spring. 
Let  them  be  dug  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  allow.  Put 
them  in  the  cellar  in  a  box  or  barrel,  and  feed  out  as  fast 
as  you  need  them.  They  will  keep  in  this  way  till  June. 

“  is  L.nitl  Increasing  iu  Value  in 
t!i©  Eastern  States  ?  Wo  do  not  see  the  object  of 
our  correspondent  who  asks  this  question.  We  judge, 
however,  that  he  thinks  farms  in  New  England  are  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  valuable  as  newer  and  richer  land 
is  opened  at  the  West.  Wc  do  not  think  that  mere  farm 
land  in  New  England  is  advancing  in  price.  But  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  become  less  valuable.  Farms 
that  are  improving  in  condition  are  increasing  in  value, 
while  those  that  are  not  improving  are  not  advancing ; 
those  that  arc  running  down  in  condition  are  running 
down  in  price.  Why  should  they  not? 

Sawdust  foe  Manure. — H.  Robbins, 

Vinton  Co.,  Va.  White-oak  or  other  sawdust,  unless 
it  be  well  rotted,  is  of  little  use  for  manure.  If  it  could 
be  used  as  bedding  for  cattle,  it  would  be  of  value. 

£5co.  j®.  FatcSjeia.— “  L.  D.  8.,”  Darien, 
Ct.,  asks  if  Geo.  M.  Patchen  was  a  thorough-bred 
horse,  if  he  was  old  Patchen,  and  was  old  Patchen  owned 
by  a  man  named  Walter  Mier?— Our  memory  would  re¬ 
quire  considerable  “patching"  to  reply  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  but  probably  some  of  our  readers  can  relieve  the 
mind  of  L.  D.  S.  on  these  points. 

•Mow  Many  Bows  ?— In  response  to  this 
query,  in  December  Agriculturist,  J.  W.  H.  Llttell  says 
he  has  raised  corn  with  forty  rows,  but  thirty  six  and 
thirty-eight  rows  have  been  common  with  him.  Corn 
never  rose  so  nigh  as  that  with  us. 
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A  Minnesota  Colony. — R.  D.  Buchanan 
eends  ub  an  account  of  a  thriving  colony  in  Minnesota. 

It  is  named  the  National  Colony,  the  principal  settle¬ 
ment  of  which  is  at  Worthington,  a  thriving  town  on 
one  of  the  beautiful  lakes  that  frequently  occur  in  that 
State.  It  seems  that  the  colony  is  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise,  materially;  and  as  whiskey  is  tabooed,  and  the 
BChool-house  and  the  church  are  the  first  considerations 
after  the  home  is  founded,  there  is  no  good  reason  why, 
with  fertile  soil  and  a  beautiful  and  healthful  climate,  it 
should  not  be  so.  We  wish  them  and  all  such  colonies 
entire  success. 

Cheapest  Way  to  lake  Manure. — 

Allen  Reynolds,  Washington  Co.,  R.  I.,  asks  which  is 
the  cheapest  way  to  get  his  manure— to  keep  good  cows, 
with  hay  at  $30  per  ton,  and  butter  at  40  cents  per 
pound,  or  pay  $6  a  cord  for  it  at  the  livery  stables.— We 
suppose  our  correspondent  raises  no  hay  nor  straw,  and 
must  purchase  these  articles  to  make  manure  of.  Then 
he  must  figure  in  this  way :  A  cow  of  1,000  pounds,  live- 
weight,  will  need  thirty  pounds  of  hay  daily,  or  its 
equivalent,  worth  45  cents.  Against  this  the  butter  is  to 
he  set  off,  which  can  not  be  expected  to  reach  more  than 
half  a  pound  a  day  throughout  the  year,  even  with  a  very 
good  cow.  The  manure  and  buttermilk  should  pay  for 
labor.  Then  it  is  seen  there  must  be  a  loss  in  making 
manure  in  this  way,  audit  would  be  better  to  purchase  it. 

J-i«.rs‘e  S«jasa,sil»e».— C.  Shafer,  Canajokarie, 
writes  that  he  raised  five  mammoth  squashes.  “  Three 
weighed  respectively  160, 133,  and  117  lbs. ;  two  smaller 
ones  weighed  about  70  or  80  lbs.  I  purchased  the  seed  from 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.” 

tilow  Maxell  Manure  fjrosai  a  ri'osi 
oT  ISay ?— ‘‘A.  R.,”  Davisville,  R.  I.— A  ton  of  hay, 
fed  to  a  cow,  will  produce  5,500  pounds  of  solid  and  j 
liquid  manure  in  a  fresh  state  ;  when  dried,  this  is  re¬ 
duced  to  830  pounds.  Our  own  experience  is  that  a  cow 
produces  about  CO  pounds  of  manure  when  eating 
about  three  per  cent  of  her  live-weight  of  hay  daily, 
which  is  rather  less  than  the  usual  estimate.  The 
earth  used  need  not  he  added,  as  it  is  not  manure  in  any 
sense,  only  an  absorbent ;  while  if  straw  or  pawdust 
were  added,  it  would  go  to  increase  the  manure. 

Itooting;  in  Meadows. — “Subscriber,” 
Marsh  Creek,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  allowed  his  hogs  to 
root  up  an  old  meadow.  He  then  sowed  some  timothy 
seed  on  the  parts  rooted  up,  and  found  it  yielded  a  good 
crop  of  hay.— The  same  good  effect  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  far  more  business-like  method  of  har¬ 
rowing  the  meadow  with  a  sharp-toothed  heavy  harrow, 
and  then  brushing  in  the  seed.  To  allow  hogs  to  root 
up  a  meadow  seems  a  slovenly  practice. 

What  to  B>o  witli  Small  Potatoes. 

— Do  not  use  them  for  seed.  Better  cook  them  and  mix 
them  with  meal  for  young  pigs  or.  sows  giving  milk.  In 
•the  spring  of  the  year  when  other  succulent  food  is  scarce, 
they  are  especially  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

Winter  in  the  IVortla-West. — The 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  reports 
on  the  27tli  February  that  the  road  so  far  as  it  has  been 
completed  has  been  rim  with  remarkable  regularity  and 
great  freedom  from  snow  or  snow-drifts.  The  temperature 
during  the  coldest  seasons  has  not  been  excessive,  al¬ 
though  the  winter  has  been  unusually  severe.  On  t  lie 
26th  January,  the  farmers  of  the  Walla  Walla  Yalley 
were  plowing  their  fields,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  the 
grass  has  been  green  throughout  the  winter,  aud  flowers 
were  iu  bloom  out  of  doors  In  January.  He  also  reports 
that  had  the  line  been  finished  throughout,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  operating  it  constantly  the 
entire  distance. 

Siam!  €orii.I)ri!l. —  “J.  B.,”  Anoka, 
Minn.,  asks  us  to  aid  him  in  finding  ahand-drill  to  plant 
corn  and  other  seeds. — The  best  we  have  used  is  Em¬ 
ery’s  Planter,  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  large  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  seed-store,  or  of  any  of  those  who 
advertise  in  the  Agriculturist. 

ILa-wms  aaid.  Lawu-Mowers.-Tbe 

number  of  lawn-mowers  annually  sold  is  gratifying  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  people  are  finding  out  that  the  one 
essential  to  the  ornamentation  of  a  place,  be  it  large  or 
small,  in  city  or  country,  is  a  well-kept  lawn.  Without 
this,  flowers  and  shrubs  do  not  show  half  their  beauty. 
To  have  a  well-kept  lawn,  a  good  lawn-mower  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  tried  mowers  from  the  time  they  were 
first  made  in  this  country,  and  have  found  none  that  for 
ease  of  draft  and  excellence  of  work  are  so  good  as  the 
“Excelsior.”  The  works  of  the  Excelsior  Company  arc 


now  very  extensive,  they  having  absorbed  those  of  a 
rival  establishment,  and  they  turn  out  machines  that 
leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  lawn-mowing. 

IBIiaeiiia. — A  new  food  preparation  from  rice, 

|  under  the  name  of  Rizena,  has  lately  appeared.  It  is  an 
1  improvement  upon  the  well-known  rice-flour.  We  have 
used  it  in  several  forms  with  much  satisfaction.  The 
following  recipes  will  show  a  few  of  the  many  methods 
of  using  this  delicate  article  of  diet. 

Snowflake  Cream. — Take  four  heaping  table-spoonfuls 
of  Rizena,  three  of  sugar,  a  few  drops  of  essence  of 
almonds  or  other  flavoring  extract,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  butter  ;  add  one  quart  of  milk  ;  boil 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  until  it  forms  a  smooth 
substance,  though  not  too  thick  ;  then  pour  in  a  mold 
or  cups  previously  buttered.  Serve  when  cold,  with 
cream  or  any  kind  of  stewed  or  preserved  fruits. 

Plain  Pudding—  Boil  one  pint  of  milk  with  a  little 
bit  of  lemon-peel  or  essence  ;  mix  one  quarter-pound  of 
Rizena  with  half-pint  milk,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  su¬ 
gar  and  one  of  butter ;  add  this  to  the  boiling  milk  ; 
keep  stirring  ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  stir  in  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  well ;  butter  a  dish  and  pour  in  the 
mixture  and  hake  until  firm;  take  the  whites  of  the 
three  eggs,  beaten  light,  with  half-cup  powdered  sugar, 
and  spread  over  the  top ;  replace  in  oven  to  brown. 
Nice  with  hard  sauce. 

Bizena  Pudding.— Mis.  four  large  spoonfuls  of  Rizena 
with  half-pint  cold  milk,  and  stir  it  into  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  milk  until  it  boils  again ;  then  remove,  stir  in  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  salt ;  let  it  cool,  and  add 
four  eggs,  well  beaten  ;  two  thirds  of  a  cup  white  sugar, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  half  wine-glass  of  brandy,  or  other 
flavoring  if  preferred  ;  bake  in  a  buttered  dish  twenty 
minutes.  To  be  eaten  hot,  with  sauce. 


Deaths  of  Prominent  Horticulturists. 

l>octor  Samuel  A.  SSiurl  lell"  died,  at 
his  residence  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  February  11th,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  80.  Doctor  S.  was  one  of  the  early 
fruit-culturists  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  continued  until  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death.  As  late  as  1868,  he  exhibited  a  number  of  seed¬ 
ling  pears,  among  which  were  President  and  Admiral 
Farragut. 

J.  S.  Downer,  of  Fairview,  Ky.,  died  on 
February  10th,  at  the  age  of  64.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr. 
Downer  was  by  birth  a  Virginian,  but  had  long  resided 
in  Kentucky,  where  he  was  well  known  as  a  nurseryman 
of  sterling  integrity.  He  raised  a  number  of  seedling 
cherries,  and  some  of  the  strawberries  he  originated 
have  taken  a  place  among  our  most  valued  varieties. 
Downer's  Prolific,  Charles  Downing,  and  Kentucky 
were  produced  by  him.  Mr.  Downer  was  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  a  genial  gentleman,  and  the  older  members  of 
the  Pomological  Society  will,  at  their  next  meeting, 
greatly  miss  his  presence  and  his  counsel. 

Samuel  Feast,  long  known  as  a  prominent 
florist  of  Baltimore,  died  not  long  ago,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Gardener's  Monthly.  That  journal  is  without  any 
particulars,  and  we  have  seen  none  elsewhere. 


Book  Notices. 


Manual  of  Weeds ,  or  the  Weed-Exterminator,  by  E. 
J^phener,  M.D.  Pp.  148.  Henry  L.  Brinton,  Oxford,  Pa. 
This  work  adds  nothing  whatever  to  our  kuowledge  of 
weeds,  nor  does  it  give  any  other  than  well-known 
methods  of  extermination.  We  are  at  loss  to  see  the 
reason  for  its  publication.  Price  75c. 

The  Beauties  of  Nature  combined  with  Art.  By  II.  A. 
Euglehardt.  Pp.  174.  John  Lovell,  Montreal.  If  the 
author  would  learn  to  write  English,  he  might  express 
himself  better  than  he  does  in  this  work.  His  lists  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are  marvels  of  inaccuracy. 

A  Manual  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants  at  the  South.  By  C.  W-  Howard,  Kingston,  Ga. 
A  neat  pamphlet  of  28  pages,  presenting  in  a  forcible 
maimer  the  need  of  attention  by  Southern  cultivators  to 
grasses  and  forage  plants,  and  giving  practical  directions 
for  the  work.  A  valuable  contribution,  to  be  had  of  the 
author  for  25c. 

- -»  - - -aen - -  - - - 

Catalogues  Received. 

The  following  catalogues  have  come  to  hand  since  the 
publication  of  the  list  in  our  last.  The  crowded  state  of 
our  columns  prevents  our  giving  anything  hut  a  list: 

Nurseries. — Elhyanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Fruit 


and  Ornamental  Trees _ Diugee  &  Coiiard  Co.,  West 

Grove,  Pa — Otto  &  Achelis,  West  Chester,  Pa.. ..Loomis 

&  Brainard,  Painesville,  O _ E.  W.  Sylvester,  Lyons, 

N.  Y — A.  T.  Blauvelt  &  Co.,  Blauveltvillc,  N.  Y _ P. 

n.  Foster,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y _ J.  W.  Coburn  &  Co., 

East  Chester,  N.  Y  —  John  S.  Collins,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

Seeds,  Flower  and  Vegetable. — Vanderbilt  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
City. . .  .R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. . .  R.  D.  nawley, 

Hartford,  Ct _ D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich _ 

Grosman  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ..Hugo  Beyer,  New 
London,  Iowa — Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  . .  .T.  Cad- 

wallader  &  Bro.,  Ricliboro,  Pa _ Nicholas  Cole,  Pella, 

Iowa. ..  .Kern,  Stever  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  this  firm 
publish  viry  full  catalogues  in  the  English,  German,  and 
French  languages. 

Implements  and  Fertilizers.— The  dealers  in  seeds  gen¬ 
erally  keep  implements  also.  H.  B.  Griffing  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

City _ Jeremy  Lake,  North  Easton,  Mass.,  Forking 

Spades _ II.  N.  Peck  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Roches¬ 

ter  Berry-Baskets. 

Flower ,  Bedding ,  and  Other  Plants. — Loomis  &  Brain- 
erd,  Painesville,  O  —  Miller  &  Hayes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

...  Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  Ill _ W.  J.  Hesser,  Platts- 

mouth,  Neb  —  W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield,  N.  J. . .  .P.  J, 

Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga _ George  Such,  South  Amboy, 

N.  J  ...Olm  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J. ..  .John  Saul,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C  —  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y _ 

W.  F.  Porter,  Warner,  O. 

Poultry. — D.  B.  Corey,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Bees.— Advice  to  Beginners. 

nr  M.  QUINBT. 

The  “  Christian  Uiiidn,”  having  a  department  for  Farm 
and  Garden,  says:  “A  man  in  New  Hampshire  bought 
four  swarms  of  bees  teu  years  ago,  and  now  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  $1,200  a  year  from  honey.  Go  buy  four  swarms 
of  bees,  young  man.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is 
it  a  burlesque  on  teaching  bee-keeping  in  one  short 
paragraph  ;  or  is  it  sober  earnest?  As  well  say  “  a  man  in 
New  York  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  fifty 
cows,  ten  years  ago,  and  now  has  an  income  of  $2,000  a 
year  from  cheese.  Go  and  buy  a  farm  and  cows.”  What 
is  gained  ?  Is  not  such  advice  a  damage  to  the  nailer  ? 
We  want?  the  other  side  ;  and  that,  alone,  would  be 
equally  unfair.  To  say  that  a  mail  bought  bees  or 
bought  cows  ten  years  ago,  and  now  has  no  income  or 
has  one  does  not  profit  us.  But  when  we  have  the  causes 
detailed  that  have  led  to  these  results,  either  favorable 
or  otherwise,  we  have  a  key  to  success. 

John  has  a  desire  to  keep  bees.  Let  him  take  measures 
to  know  his  business,  examine  the  subject,  and  what 
may  from  such  examination  seem  unfavorable,  is  often 
an  advantage.  If  he  has  been  trained  to  think  that  the 
simple  act  of  buying  four  hives  of  bees  will  secure  a 
competence,  let  him  be  undeceived.  If  lie  is  sufficiently 
credulous  to  take  the  marvelous  tales  of  the  patent-ven¬ 
der,  that  his  particular  hive,  and  no  other,  will  make  him 
rich  without  an  effort  on  his  part,  let  him  be  undeceived. 
If  he  is  indolent,  and  hopes  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
labor  by  procuring  bees  to  do  it  for  him,  I  beg  that  he 
will  not  disgrace  the  business  by  undertaking  and  fail¬ 
ing.  If  he  feels  that  he  has  ail  exemption  pass—"  bees 
never  sting  me” — aud  supposes  that  he  will  have  no  case 
of  sufficient  provocation  for  them  to  sting,  and  bases  his 
fitness  on  that  alone,  lie  will  feel  differently  after  a  little 
experience.  If  lie  dare  not  risk  the  possibility  of  a 
sting  when  protected  as  he  can  he  now,  or  lets  the  fear 
of  one  prevent  the  performance  of  any  duty  until  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  week,  he  will  find  the  profits  small. 
Witli  bees,  more  than  many  other  things,  very  much  de¬ 
pends  on  doing  proper  things  at  the  right  time.  A  good 
way  to  test  his  qualifications  for  bee-keeping  is  to  exam¬ 
ine  his  way  of  doing  things  in  the  past.  If  he  has  been 
so  unfortunate  in  his  training  as  to  form  habits  of  indo¬ 
lence  or  negligence  in  his  farming  operations,  until  all 
chances  of  remuneration  are  lost — not  so  much  from 
non-performance  as  for  not  performing  the  proper  thing 
at  the  proper  time,  and  failed  to  make  it  pay  in  conse¬ 
quence — he  will  not  be  likely  to  do  better  with  bees.  If 
his  training  has  induced  a  study  of  natural  history,  aud 
he  is  familiar  with  the  habits  of  many  things  about  him, 
and  of  bees  in  particular,  or  has  a  wish  to  become  famil¬ 
iar,  and  has  energy  to  carry  a  good  resolve  into  effect, 
and  can  spare  the  time  necessary  from  other  duties  to  do 
it,  I  would  advise  a  few  bees,  to  begin.  If  he  is  conver- 
saut  with  the  best  books  and  papers  on  the  subject, 
which  he  should  be,  he  will  not  need  much  instruction 
until  he  gets  the  first  colony.  Should  he  begin  in  spring, 
which  is  the  best  time,  let  him  get  some  one  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  than  himself,  if  possible,  to  make 
the  first  purchase.  In  the  absence  of  such  assistance,  I 
would  say,  first,  Italians,  in  movable  combs,  are  most 
desirable.  Select  from  a  large  number,  if  possible.  The 
best  stocks  are  uot.  the  heaviest.  A  large  colony  is  very 
important.  There  should  he  hoes  in  the  spaces  between 
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fire  or  six  combs,  at  least.  To  ascertain  this  point  in 
the  box-hive,  turn  it  bottom  up,  -without  jarring,  some 
clear,  cool  morning,  anil  let  the  sun  shine  directly  into 
the  hive.  If  the  stock  is  an  old  one,  there  is  another 
point  to  be  ascertained  at  this  time  ;  see  whether  it  con¬ 
tains  foul  brood— a  disease  to  be  described  another  time. 
It  will  show  itself  now  by  some  of  the  breeding-cells, 
outside  the  cluster  being  sealed,  and  containing  dead 
larvae.  Never  take  such  a  stock,  even  as  a  gift.  If  it* is 
a  movable-comb  hive,  it  may  be  examined  on  a  warm 
day.  I  forgot  to  say  that  it  is  well  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  veil  over  the  face,  and  gathered 
around  the  throat,  and  use  a  little  smoke  to  keep 
the  bees  quiet;  lift  out  the  combs,  and  examine 
one  by  one  ;  the  bees  will  be  a  little  more  scattered  on 
the  combs  than  when  cooler.  One  point  more  can  be 
ascertained  with  movable  combs  ;  that  is,  if  a  queen  is 
present;  all  thrifty  hives  should  now  have  brood  in  all 
stages,  from  the  egg  to  the  mature  bee ;  the  brood  would 
indicate  her  presence  without  the  trouble  of  finding  her. 
If  black  bees,  it  might  take  some  time.  A  half-dozen 
pounds  of  sealed  honey — which  must  be  guessed  at — 
will  be  sufficient.,  if  the  spring  is  favorable  ;  the  age  of 
the  combs,  if  anywhere  under  twelve  years,  should  be  no 
objection;  if  clean,  and  not  much  moldy,  they  will  do. 
Bees  may  be  moved  this  month  with  less  danger  of 
breaking  combs  than  when  heavier.  The  box-liive  must 
be  turned  bottom  up,  and  covered  with  wire-cloth; 
heavy  factory-muslin  will  do  for  a  short  time,  but  they 
will  bite  through  in  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  ;  they 
should  bo  carried  on  springs.  When  changed  to  a  new 
locality  at  this  season,  the  distance  should  not  be  less 
than  a  mile.  Let  the  apiary  be  protected  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,  and  the  liivcs  face  east,  south-east,  or 
south,  when  possible,  and  conveniently  near  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  well  to  look  at  them  every  day ;  especially 
until  familiar  with  their  movements.  By  observing 
closely  when  all  is  healthy,  anything  wrong  is  more 
readily  detected.  Better  look  at  them  fifty  times  for 
nothing,  than  fail  to  see  a  mischief  just  commenced. 
Bees  can  be  moved  in  summer  when  kept  out  of  the  sun, 
and  well,  ventilated ,  when  the  distance  is  two  miles  or 
more.  New  swarms  before  flying  out  after  being  hived 
can  be  moved  any  distance  from  two  feet  to  many  miles. 
Try  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  pets  every 
day;  study  their  habits  and  disposition  in  health  and 
disease,  and  means  of  pacifying  them,  until  it  is  easy  to 
go  into  their  very  midst  without  a  supreme  dread  of 
stings.  If  they  are  in  the  box-hive,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  transfer  to  the  movable  frames, 'without  any  dread  of 
stings  to  interfere.  Get  everything  in  readiness  now; 
think  what  is  needed,  and  have  it  at  hand,  just  as  if  it 
were  any  mechanical  operation  which  is  perfectly  famil¬ 
iar.  We  will  try  and  describe  the  operation  and  hive 
next  month. 


The  Late  Professor  John  Torrey. 

The  Agriculturist  goes  to  a  large  number  of 
people  who  love  our  native  plants;  these  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Torrey,  and  know 
how  much  he  has  done  in  describing  and  nam¬ 
ing  the  plants  of  the  whole  country.  Our  paper 
is  also  read  by  the  majority  of  medical  men,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  wherever  American 
physicians  have  found  a  home.  These  need  not 
be  told  who  Doctor  Torrey  was  nor  how  large 
a  share  he  had  in  the  education  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  men  of  the  present  day.  Both 
these  classes,  those  who  have  known  him  only 
by  his  works,  and  those  who  have  been  instruct¬ 
ed  by  him,  will  be  glad  to  see  the  portrait 
which  we  place  upon  our  first  page. 

Doctor  Torrey  was  long  regarded  as  the 
“Father  of  American  Botany,”  and  justly  so, 
as  his  labors  in  his  favorite  pursuit  extended 
over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  We 
have  not  space  to  enumerate  his  various  works. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  are  his  “  Flora  of  Ihe 
State  of  New  York,”  in  two  large  volumes,  and 
the  “  Flora  of  North  America,”  in  which  last 
Prof.  Gray  was  a  co-laborer.  His  more  important 
and  original  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Contributions,  and  in  the  various  Gov¬ 
ernment  Railroad  and  tither  explorations. 
Botanically,  Dr.  Torrey  is  commemorated  by 
a  genus  of  fine  evergreens  related  to  Ihe  Yew. 
The  original  species  of  Torreya  was  discovered 


in  Florida,  but  others  have  since  been  found  in 
California,  Japan,  and  South  America,  and 
botanists  of  widely  separated  countries  will,  as 
long  as  their  science  endures,  be  reminded  of 
one  of  its  most  devoted  followers.  The  twigs 
of  the  Florida  species  of  Torreya  are  appropri¬ 
ately  used  as  a  border  to  the  portrait. 

Although  he  accomplished  such  a  vast  amount 
of  botanical  work,  this  was  done  purely  for  the 
love  of  the  science,  and  outside  of  what  were  his 
regular  occupations.  During  his  career  he  was 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  West  Point,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Botany  at  the  N.  Y.  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  at  Princeton,  and  Chief  Assayer  at  the 
United  States  Assay  Office.  His  eminence  as  a 
chemist  led  to  his  selection  for  the  last-named 
post,  which  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  often  called  into  confidential  consulta¬ 
tion  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  especially  at  the 
time  when  our  national  currency  was  first  is- 
sued,  and  much  of  our  security  against  counter¬ 
feits  is  due  to  his  ingenious  suggestions. 

Doctor  Torrey  died  on  March  10th,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  In  giving  his  portrait  we 
are  well  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  satisfactori¬ 
ly  represent  him  in  this  manner.  Those  who 
knew  him  will  think  of  him  as  they  have  seen 
Iris  countenance  lighted  by  benevolence,  or 
bright  with  enthusiasm.  The  photographer  can 
only  make  a  map  of  the’face;  the  soul  that  il¬ 
lumines  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  art. 

Were  we  to  write  all  that  we  feel  in  regard  to 
Doctor  Torrey,  we  should  say  that  which  he, 
could  he  speak,  would  forbid.  In  brief,  we  never 
knew  a  truer  friend  nor  a  finer  specimen  of  a 
Christian  gentleman,  not  the  least  of  whose  use¬ 
ful  examples  was,  that  he  whose  heart  is  right 
need  never  grow  old.  At  the  age  of  nearly  80, 
Doctor  Ton  ey’s  mind  was  as  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  his  affections  were  as  warm,  as  they  were  in 
his  younger  days. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  church 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hastings,  in  42d  street,  on  the 
13th  of  last  month.  The  church  was  filled  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  the  services 
were  most  appropriate  and  impressive.  The 
discourse  of  Dr.  Hastings  was  a  most  elo- 
quent  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  life  that  had 
departed,  and  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  the 
occasion  that  we  hope  it  may  appear  in  print. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 


In  June  of  last  year  we  gave  illustrations  of 
a  Trochar  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing  a 
bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and  page 
97  (March)  of  the  current  "olume  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  use  of 
this  apparatus  in 
relieving  lioven  in 
cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought 
out  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  trocliars, 
and  failing  to  find 
just  the  right  kind 
among  the  makers 
of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment  to  un¬ 
dertake  their  manufacture.  We  give  our  engrav¬ 
ing  of  last  year  with  the  trochar  modified  and 
improved  as  to  the  point.  These  articles  are 
now  in  the  trade,  and  may  be  had  of  most 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements.  Those  who 
can  not  get  them  from  dealers  can  receive  them 
from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  $1. 


Small  Breed  of  Pigs. — A  correspondent  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  Southern  Illinois, 
wishes  information  in  regard  to  the  Essex  and 
other  small  breeds  of  pigs.  He  will  find  the 
matter  very  fully  and  very  fairly  discussed  in 
“  Harris  on  the  Pig.”  All  that  we  have  space 
to  say  at  present  is  that  this  term  “  small  breed  ” 
has  no  fixed  and  definite  meaning.  The  Essex 
are  classed  as  a  Small  Breed,  and  yet  Mr.  Harris 
told  us  recently  that  he  had  just  killed  a  thor¬ 
ough-bred  Essex  that  dressed  575  lbs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  breed  of 
pigs  can  be  made  “small,”  “medium”  os 
-  large, ’’just  as  a  skillful  breeder  may  determine. 
The  Essex  are  usually  a  small  breed.  They  are 
distinguished  for  fineness  of  bone,  smallness  of 
offal,  early  maturity,  and  fattening  qualities. 
There  is  probably  less  offal  in  a  well-bred  and 
well-fed  Essex,  than  in  any  other  breed  of  pigs. 
They  are  also  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle,  and 
are  consequently  “easy  keepers."  We  can 
safely  recommend  them  for  crossing  with  the 
larger  and  coarser  breeds. 


Soiling  Crop  for  Dry  Hot  Summers. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Shelby  Co.,  Tenu., 
communicates  to  “  Ogden  Farm  ”  the  following 
on  the  question  of  soiling.  The  complaint  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  that  the  great  need  in  this  indus¬ 
try  is  a  good  crop  for  dry  hot  weather,  Mr. 
Anderson  is  convinced  that  the  southern  “  Cow- 
pea”  is  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  at  the  South  lias  been  sufficient 
to  make  it  safe  for  him  to  recommend  it  for 
Northern  use.  The  hay  made  from  it  he  con¬ 
siders  better  than  any  other  that  he  knows. 
Most  of  the  varieties  of  this  pea  would  not  fully 
mature  in  the  short  summers  of  the  North,  but 
the  majority  of  them  would  become  sufficiently- 
developed  to  make  good  soiling  crops,  or  for 
hay.  The  seed  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  while  still  in 
bloom,  but  when  the  most  advanced  pods  are 
about  half-filled,  it  may  be  mown  with  a  machine 
and  cured  with  about  the  same  treatment  that 
is  given  to  clover.  Being  cut  at  that  early  stage 
of  its  growth,  the  rich  substances  contained  In 
the  leaves  and  stem  are  arrested  there,  and  every 
hay-eating  animal  relishes  it  apparently  better 
than  any  other  sort  of  winter  fodder.  And  for 
green  soiling,  it  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
there  is  danger  of  frost  (the  least  frost  kills  it). 
It  will  then  be  eaten  freely,  even  though  it  may 
have  become  fully  matured,  though,  of  course, 
when  cut  at  this  ripe  stage,  the  haulm  is  lesa 
nutritious  than  when  cut  in  its  green  condition. 

Mr.  Anderson  considers  these  pea-vines 


TROCHAR  AND  CANNULA. 

doubly  ns  valuable  as  green-corn  fodder  for 
making  butter,  and  states  that  they  will  flourish 
in  a  drouth  that  will  wither  and  destroy  late- 
sown  corn.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  varieties 
of  this  pea,  some  of  which  could  not.  be  advan¬ 
tageously  grown  at  the  North.  Those  called 
the  “Speckle”  and  the  “  Whip-poor-will,”  of 
which  the  seed  can  readily  be  obtained  from 
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Virginia  or  tlie  Carolinas,  are  believed  to  be 
worthy  of  an  experiment,  even  in  New  England. 
We  have  no  question  that  this  information  is  of 
the  greatest  value  for  those  living  at  the  South 
who  care  to  try  the  system  of  soiling,  or  who 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  butter-mak¬ 
ing  forage  for  winter.  Whether  the  Southern 
pea  will  fill  the  wide  gap  in  Northern  practice 
and  give  as  good  succulent  vines  for.  our  driest 
weather,  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment, 
Our  information  on  the  subject  is  only  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  recommending  a  trial. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  38. 

One  principal  effect  on  my  mind  of  what  I 
saw  in  England,  was  a  reinforcement  of  my  be¬ 
lief  that  it  rests  with  farmers  themselves  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  shall  take  as  good  a  posi¬ 
tion,  socially,  financially,  and  personally,  as 
men  of  other  professions.  In  conversing  with 
the  agent  of  a  large  estate  in  the  eastern  part 
of  England  concerning  the  renting  of  the  lands 
under  his  charge,  I  was  informed  that  while 
there  are  always  large  numbers  of  excellent 
tenants  with  ample  capital  anxious  to  hire  such 
farms  as  may  become  unoccupied,  the  sort  of 
men  to  whom  it  is  considered  desirable  to  rent 
land  will  not  take  a  place  unless  the  house  and 
domestic  offices  are  in  good  condition.  That  is 
to  say,  they  must  have  pleasant  rooms,  agree¬ 
able  views,  one  or  two  bath-rooms,  butler’s 
pantries,  conservatories,  and  much  that  is  here 
considered  entirely  too  fanciful  and  luxurious 
for  a  plain  farmer. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  these  are  men  of 
character,  who  are  proud  of  their  position,  and 
are  accustomed  to  have  their  families  as  well 
quartered,  and  to  bring  up  their  children  with 
as  good  advantages,  as  though  they  were  pros¬ 
perous  merchants  or  manufacturers.  I  passed 
some  time  in  the  hunting-field,  and  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  those  who 
“follow  the  hounds” — well-dressed  and  well- 
mannered  gentlemen — are  practical  farmers, 
who  consider  themselves  as  much  entitled  as 
their  landlords  and  their  richer  neighbors  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  luxurious  and  costly 
sport.  In  fact,  throughout  the  country,  travel¬ 
ing  on  the  railways  and  elsewhere,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  farmers  consider  themselves, 
generally  at  least,  as  good,  if  not  rather  better, 
in  position  than  manufacturers  or  shop-keepers 
of  the  same  wealth. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  American  farmers, 
and  perhaps  some  of  my  own  readers,  will  ex¬ 
claim,  “Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,”  etc., 
and  will  think  that  this  comparative  extrava¬ 
gance  of  life,  and  the  devotion  of  two  or  three 
days  a  week  throughout  the  winter  to  galloping 
across  the  country  after  a  pack  of  fox-hounds, 
is  a  very  Unworthy  standard  for  an  agricultural 
writer  to  suggest  to  his  readers.  With  due  re¬ 
spect  to  their  prejudices,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
wish  there  was  a  good  deal  more  attention 
given  to  field  sports  in  this  country  than  there 
is,  bub-I  notice  this  only  as  an  example.  The 
main  point  is,  that  so  long  as  a  farmer  is  con¬ 
tented  to  drudge  away  six  days  of  every  week, 
and  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  making  of 
money,  the  improvement  of  his  farm,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  sons  in  some  position 
where  they  may  make  money,  we  need  never 
expect  a  very  high  development  of  what  alone 
is  entitled  to  be  called  civilization  among  our 
agricultural  classes.  Life  is  not  made  up  of 
hard  rules -and  hard  work.  Recreation  and  a  i 
certain  amount  of  luxury  iu  the  household  are  I 


civilizing  influences  to  which  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  our  farmers  subjected,  so  far  as  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  allow ;  and  it  will  be  an  encouraging 
sign  when  those  who  are  obliged  to  drudge 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  set  before  them¬ 
selves  the  aim  and  hope  of  more  elegance  and 
comfort  in  their  living,  and  more  amusement 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  unoccupied  hours. 

“All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,”  and  the  greatest  preventive  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  American  agriculture  is  that  the 
average  American  farmer  is  such  a  frightfully 
dull  boy. 

Another  thing  that  struck  me  in  England, 
and  which  indicated  an  encouraging  frame  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  English  women,  was  the 
almost  uniform  tidiness,  comfort,  and  beauty  of 
English  farm-houses.  It  is  difficult  in  that  cli¬ 
mate  to  have  a  house,  of  whatever  sort,  that  is 
not  made  more  or  less  picturesque  by  the  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  of  ivy  and  ornamental  plants, 
which  come  almost  unbidden.  The  traveler 
sees  everywhere,  in  the  well-kept  vines  and 
shrubs,  even  about  the  old  straw-thatched,  low- 
studded,  diamond-paned  farm-houses  that  have 
been  brought  on  from  the  last  century,  and 
more  especially  about  the  modern  farm  resi¬ 
dences,  great  evidence  that  an  exhibition  of 
comfort  and  taste  is  considered  a  very  essential 
part  of'the  management  of  the  establishment. 
English  women  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
wearing  flowers  iu  their  Sunday  bonnets — they 
have  them  about  them,  in  their  door-yards,  and 
in  their  windows  and  conservatories,  as  though 
they  considered  them  as  necessary  to  their  self- 
respect  and  to  the  proper  tidiness  of  their  estab¬ 
lishments  as  any  mere  personal  decoration. 

We  in  America  are  very  proud  of  our  large 
barns,  and  I  have  been  always  in  the  habit  of 
patting  myself  on  the  back  over  what  I  con¬ 
sider  a  very  good  one  at  Ogden  Farm.  I  was 
surprised  at  first  to'  see  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  barns  for  storing  hay  and  grain  in  England, 
where  rain  probably  falls  on  twice  as  many 
days  iu  the  year  as  it  does  with  us.  The  more 
I  saw  and  thought  about  it,  however,  the  more 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  their  side  of  the  question.  They  save 
the  cost,  and  it  is  a  very  considerable  cost,  of 
building  hay-barns.  Their  stacks  are  far  enough 
apart  for  the  rest  to  be  saved  if  one  takes  fire. 
They  are  very  handsomely  made,  placed  on 
wooden  or  iron  frames  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  are  considerably  larger  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  and  are  nicely  thatched  with 
wheat-straw.  Some  are  round  and  some  are 
square.  I  saw  in  one  instance  a  very  hand¬ 
somely-made  and  well-thatched  stack  of  hay 
containing  over  one  hundred  tons,  and  on  the 
Earl  of  Warwick’s  Sewage  Farm  there  was  a 
row  of  twenty-two  stacks,  containing  each 
about  five  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  wheat,  ail 
so  well  built  and  so  closely  thatched  that  they 
might  stand  there  for  ten  years  without  the 
least  danger.  Whether  the  stacking  of  hay  in 
England  accounts  for  its  superior  quality  I  do 
not  know,  but  although  the  last  season  was  an 
unfavorable  one,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the 
hay  I  had  occasion  to  observe  was  better  than 
the  best  we  usually  see  at  home,  greener,  and 
more  savory.  Owing  to  the  projecting  top  and 
thatch  of  the  stack,  there  seemed  no  appreci¬ 
able  injury  to  the  hay  from  weathering. 

One  universal  custom  in  England,  which 
must  be  of  great  value,  is  denied  to  us  of  the 
North  by  reason  of  our  severe  winter  climate, 


but  I  commend  its  consideration  to  those  of  my 
readers  who  live  south  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
snow  and  frost  are  infrequent  and  are  of  short 
duration.  I  refer  to  the  feeding  of  turnips  and 
other  roots  on  the  land,  the  entire  cost  of  har¬ 
vesting  being  saved,  and  the  manure  being  ef¬ 
ficiently  distributed  without  labor.  When  the 
crop  is  grown,  a  small  part  of  the  field  is  fenced 
off  with  hurdles,  which  are  very  simple  frames 
(made  generally  of  rough  poles)  about  eight 
feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  the  posts  being 
pointed  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  with  ease. 
The  area  to  be  fed  off  is  inclosed,  and  a  certain 
number  of  sheep  are  confined  within  the  hur¬ 
dles.  They  get  their  chief  living  from  the  tur¬ 
nips,  and  are  kept  on  that  piece  until  they  have 
eaten  down  into  the  ground,  consuming  root3 
and  all.  In  addition  to  the  turnips,  they  are 
usually  fed  twice  a  day  with  Iudian-meal,  oat¬ 
meal,  or  some  other  grain,  and  they  occasion¬ 
ally  receive  a  little  hay.  When  the  piece  occu¬ 
pied  has  been  eaten  over,  three  sides  of  the 
inclosure  are  removed  so  as  to  take  in  the  next 
section,  and  that  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  A 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  food  consists 
of  grain,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  manure  the  land.  Mangel-wurzel  is 
frequently  fed  in  the  same  manner,  though  only 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  before  there 
is  danger  of  frost.  Mangel-wurzel  itself  is  often 
used  in  the  place  of  grain  for  feeding  sheep  in 
hurdles,  to  manure  the  laud,  and  even  land  on 
which  these  roots  themselves  have  been  grown 
is  hurdled  with  sheep,  the  roots  being  taken 
out  of  the  banks  where  they  are  stored  and  fed 
in  the  iuclosure.  When  the  piece  occupied 
has  been  sufficiently  manured,  the  sheep  are 
moved  as  though  there  were  turnips  to  feed, 
and  the  land  is  thus  manured  section  by  section. 

This  part  of  the  treatment  it  is  quite  open  to 
all  of  us  to  adopt,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  make  a  very  important  use  of  the 
service  of  sheep  in  the  distribution  of  manure 
in  this  way;  though  in  our  severe  climate  it 
would  be  necessary  to  furnish  some  sort  of 
shelter.  I  have  seen  a  plan,  I  think  iu  the 
Agriculturist ,  of  a  movable  sheep-shelter,  a  sort 
of  shed  built  on  runners,  which,  when  empty, 
may  be  drawn  by  a  horse  from  place  to  place. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  two  or  three 
troughs  in  which  to  put  the  feed,  and  these 
should  be  daily  moved  from  one  part  of  the  in¬ 
closure  to  another.  At  the  same  time,  locks  of 
hay  should  be  thrown  about  iu  different  places, 
to  cause  the  sheep  to  spread,  and  prevent  their 
dropping  their  manure  mainly  by  the  shelter 
and  near  the  troughs.  The  floor  of  the  shelter 
should  be  solid,  so  that  the  manure  which, 
would  naturally  accumulate  there  in  greater 
quantity  may  be  thrown  about  with  shovels. 

My  notion  of  English  plowing  was  some¬ 
what  changed  by  my  observation.  It  must  de¬ 
light  any  farmer  to  see  absolutely  straight 
furrows  stretching  across  wide  fields,  along 
mile  after  mile  of  liis  journey.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  in  the  way  of  mechanical  work  could 
be  imagined,  and  such  exactness  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  except  in  a  climate  where  the  plowman 
is  allowed  to  continue  his  task  throughout  every 
month  ot  the  year,  rarely  doing  any  other 
work.  Whether  these  very  straight  lines  have 
any  economical  value  is  doubtful;  as  encoui- 
aging  neatness  and  skill,  they  are  certainly  im¬ 
portant.  My  admiration  wyas  a  good  deal 
modified  by  a  constant  observation  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work.  The  English  plows, 
made  of  iron,  are  probably  more  than  four 
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times  as  heavy  as  ours.  They  run  no  more 
deeply,  they  cut  no  greater  width,  and  they  do 
run  much  more  slowly.  They  employ,  and  I 
fancy,  they  require,  much  more  power  than 
ours.  For  instance,  I  saw  in  no  case  fewer 
than  three  enormous  horses  before  a  plow,  fre¬ 
quently  five,  usually  driven  tandem,  with  a 
man  at  the  plow,  and  a  boy  to  drive.  The  fur¬ 
row  was  generally  rather  under  than  over  six 
inches  deep,  and  not  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  wide.  The  soil  is  often  very 
heavy,  it  is  true,  but  not  more  so  than  much  of 
our  own,  and  I  have  often  seen  three  well-bred, 
active  American  horses  plow  out  an  equal 
width  and  depth,  with  pretty  nearly  double  the 
speed  of  these  sluggish,  beefy  English  cart¬ 
horses.  We,  therefore,  do  our  plowing  more 
cheaply,  practically  as  well,  and  certainly  fifty 
per  cent  faster.  The.  mere  fact  of  speed  is  very 
important,  for  when  the  soil  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  its  disintegration  is  much  more  complete 
when  the  furrow  is  rapidly  thrown  over.  With 
so  much  in  English  agriculture  to  excite  one’s 
admiration  and  envy,  it  was  rather  consoling 
to  my  patriotism  to  be  able  to  think  that  we 
are  their  superiors  in  the  important  matter  of 
plowing — except  by  steam;  that,  alas!  seems  to 
make  but  slow  way  in  this  country,  and  noth¬ 
ing  offers  more  advantages,  if  we  can  only  af¬ 
ford  to  adopt  sucli  expensive  machinery. 

The  great  question  in  all  the  good  agriculture 
of  the  world  is  the  manure  question.  It  is 
even  more  important  in  England  than  it  is  as 
yet  with  us,  but  they  resort  almost  universally 
to  a  means  of  securing  it  of  which  we  may 
make  much  more  general  use ;  that  is,  in  the 
manufacture  of  meat  by  the  use  of  grain  not 
grown  upon  the  farm.  As  a  general  rule,  farm 
products  in  England  are  not  much  higher  in 
price  than  in  our  Eastern  States.  Meat  retails 
for  just  about  the  same  price,  yet  every  good 
farmer  makes  it  part  of  his  regular  business  to 
buy  beef-cattle  or  sheep,  and  to  buy  American 
corn,  or  linseed,  or  cotton-seed,  with  which  to 
feed  them.  The  demand  in  England  for  Amer¬ 
ican  pork  is  always  good  and  reliable  ;  it  pays, 
therefore,  to  import  corn  from  Illinois  to  fatten 
pork  for  the  London  market.  If,  as  one  of  our 
writers  has  said,  “  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  can 
be  packed  into  a  pork-barrel,”  it  must  be  much 
the  better  plan  for  the  Illinois  farmer  to  con¬ 
vert  the  corn  into  meat  on  his  own  farm,  and 
send  the  product  to  market  at  much  less  cost 
for  transportation,  especially  if  he  has  begun 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  manure.  Here  in 
the  Eastern  States,  we  have  to  pay  more  for  our 
grain  than  the  Western  man  does,  but  less  than 
the  Englishman,  and  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  we  may  profitably  man¬ 
ufacture  meat  for  that  market  (should  our  own 
soil  give  out,  which  is  not  likely),  making  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  the  most  valuable  manure  for 
our  own  fields. 

As  a  general  summing  up  of  the  impressions 
brought  home  from  my  trip,  I  would  say  that 
I  am  thoroughly  confirmed  in  my  old  faith  that 
the  only  good  farmer  of  our  future  is  to  be  the 
“high”  farmer,  and  I  desire  to  reinforce,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  my  previous  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  benefactor  of  the  world  is 
he  who  makes  four  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  two  grew  before. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  produced  these 
four  blades.  I  offered  him  the  other  day  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  summer  rent  of  two 
acres  of  new  grass-land  (clover  and  timothy). 


He  said  that  he  could  make  double  that  by  de¬ 
voting  it  to  sheep,  and  I  finally  told  him,  as  he 
is  a  fair  man,  that  he  might  make  whatever 
allowance  he  thought  fair  for  the  cost,  risk,  and 
management  of  His  sheep  operation,  and  I 
would  give  him  the  balance,  to  have  the  land 
this  summer.  I  have  no  idea  how  much  I  shall 
have  to  pay  for  it,  but  I  am  confident  that,  as  it 
lies  near  my  barn,  I  can,  by  getting  two  or 
three  soiling  crops  from  it,  make  money  by  my 
transaction. 


Hog-Dressed  Calves. 

BY  J.  R.  HELFRICH. 

[The  practice  of  sending  calves  to  market  in 
the  state  called  “liog-dressed” — i.  e.,  with  the 
skin  on — is  yearly  increasing.  Fanners  can 
butcher  their  own  calves  and  send  them  to 
market,  where  they  will  arrive  in  a  much  better 


condition,  and  bring  to  the  producer  better 
prices,  than  if  taken  alive.  In  dressing  calves 
in  this  manner,  there  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
things,  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  it. 
Two  neighbors  may  send  equally  good  calves 
to  market,  and  one  receive  much  larger  returns 
than  the  other.  Of  course,  the  one  who  receives 
small  returns  will  accuse  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant  of  fraud,  not  knowing  that  some  appar¬ 
ently  trifling  matters  materially  affect  the  price. 
That  our  readers  may  know'  just  how  calves 
should  be  dressed  in  order  to  bring  the  highest 
price  in  the  New  York  market,  we  have  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  J.  R.  Ilelfrich,  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  93  Barclay  street,  who  probably  handles 
more  than  any  other  dealer,  to  give  us  an 
article  embodying  the  essential  points. — Ed.] 
The  price  which  hog-dressed  calves  will  bring 
depends  much  upon  their  condition  and  appear¬ 
ance  when  they  arrive  at  the  market.  Full 
one  half  of  the  calves  bring  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  less  than  they  would  have  sold 
for  had  they  been  properly  handled  and  dressed. 
Recollect  that  all  calves  weighing  less  than  GO 
pounds  are,  in  the  New  York  market,  liable  to 
be  seized  by  the  Board  of  Health,  as  are  all 
that  are  sour  or  have  the  hind-gut  left  in  them. 
If  calves  are  sent  with  their  heads  and  legs  on, 
or  head-skins  or  leg-skins  are  left  on,  if  the 
haslet  (liver,  lights,  and  heart)  is  left  in,  all  and 
each  of  these  have  to  be  removed  before  the 


calf  can  be  sold,  or  a  corresponding  reduction 
made  in  the  weight.  The  difference  thus 
caused  between  the  shipping  and  the  selling 
weight  is  often  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction. 

Calves  before  killing  should  not  be  chased,  as 
running  them  about  makes  them  feverish,  and 
when  killed  the  flesh  and  kidneys  look  red  and 
bloody  inside.  The  animal  should  remain  at 
rest  several  hours  before  it  is  killed.  To  kill 
the  calf,  tie  a  rope  to  the  hind-legs  and  hang  it 
up  clear  of  the  ground  or  floor ;  then  cut  the 
head  and  skin  off  close  behind  the  ears.  When 
thoroughly  bled  out  and  dead,  put  in  the  gam¬ 
brel-stick,  and  cut  off  all  the  legs  at  the  knee- 
joints.  Then  open  the  belly,  making  the  cut 
just  behind  the  kidneys,  and  running  it  down 
to  the  brisket-bone.  Take  out  the  liver,  lights,, 
and  heart,  and  remove  the  intestines  or  guts, 
taking  care  to  remove  the  hind-gut  by  making 
a  cut  around  the  anus  or  vent.  If  the  calf  has 
been  properly  bled  it  will  be  clean  inside  and 
free  from  blood.  It  should  then  hang  until 
thoroughly  cooled  off  and  the  flesh  set.  This 
is  an  important  point.  A  calf  should  hang 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  after  killing  in  a  cool 
and  dry  place  where  it  wdll  not  freeze.  If 
shipped  soon  after  killing,  and  before  the  flesh 
has  “set,”  the  calves  will  reach  the  market  in  a 
soft,  flabby  condition,  or  “mussed”  inside,  and 
their  sale  consequently  injured.  When  the  calf 
is  properly  cooled,  it  should  be  marked  for 
transportation  by  sewfing  a  tag  to  the  bag-skin 
between  the  liind-legs.  In  this  position  the  tag 
is  not  likely  to  be  torn  off,  as  it  would  be  if  put 
upon  the  belly,  where  it  might  fall  inside  and 
get  wet  or  bloody,  in  which  condition  it  may  be- 
easily  torn  or  effaced.  The  principal  commis¬ 
sion  houses  furnish  by  mail  good,  strong,  cloth- 
lined  paper  tags,  with  their  address  and  that  of 
the  shipper  plainly  printed  on  them. 

Never  split  the  half  open  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  as  the  cut  surface  dries  out  and 
turns  black,  and  the  sale  is  materially  injured. 

A  calf  should  never  be  killed  upon  the- 
ground,  as  the  blood  does  not  all  run  out,  but 
remains  in  the  veins,  making  the  flesh  look 
dark,  and  soiling  the  inside  when  dressed.  Some- 
city  butchers  partially  bleed  the  calves  the  night 
before  killing,  as  it  makes  the  flesh  whiter.  In 
case  the  calf  is  not  properly  bled,  and  upon 
opening  it  blood  is  found  upon  the  inside,  it 
should  not  be  washed  out  or  rubbed,  but  taken 
out  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  a  towel  dipped  in 
clear  cold  water,  wrung  out  dry,  and  pressed 
against  the  blood. 

The  calf  should  be  hung  up  evenly  by  both 
hind-legs,  and  remain  until  completely  cold, 
otherwise  it  will  set  out  of  shape.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  the  manner  of  hanging,  as  well 
as  the  position  of  the  slit  and  the  point  at  which 
to  attach  the  tag. 

Be  sure  and  send  invoice  by  mail,  giving  the 
number  of  calves  and  weight  of  each  calf,  as 
we  daily  receive  several  calves  from  which  the 
tags  have  been  torn,  from  not  having  been 
properly  put  on.  These  are  sold,  and  go  into 
the  “unknown”  account  awaiting  a  letter  from 
the  shipper.  Calves  weighing  from  80  to  120- 
pounds,  when  dressed,  are  the  most  suitable 
for  first-class  veal,  providing  they  are  fat  and 
neatly  dressed,  and  show  nice  white  flesh 
and  kidneys.  Those  weighing  from  150  to  20Q> 
pounds  are  generally  t  ermed  “grassers”  (unless 
wholly  fattened  on  milk),  and  will  not  bring 
within  half  or  two  thirds  as  much  as  first-class 
veal,  they  being  too  large  for  veal  and  not 
heavy  enough  for  beef.  They  are  mainly 
bought  up  by  manufacturersofBolognasausages. 
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A  Curiously  Deformed  Woodchuck. 


In  some  animals,  when  they  live  to  a  great 
age,  the  teeth  become  unusually  developed,  as 
we  may  see  in  old  swine  and  in  pictures  of  the 
wild  boar.  Sometimes  an  old  rat  is  caught  with 
remarkably  elongated  teeth,  but  these  and  other 
rodents  or  gnawers  usually  get  disposed  of  before 
they  show  the  deformities  of  old  age.  Not  so 
with  the  Woodchuck  or  Ground-hog  of  which 
we  present  a  portrait.  This  specimen  was 
caught  in  North  Kingville,  Ohio,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Bugbee  for  a  cleverly 
drawn  sketch  of  the  animal.  The  lower  teeth 
are  one  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  The 
upper  teeth  are  much  longer-;  one,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving  has  passed  through  the  cheek  and 
curved  downwards.  This  tooth  measures  about 
four  inches  in  length  ;  the  companion  tooth  to 
this  was  rather  shorter,  and  had  penetrated  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  Our  correspondent  truly 
calls  this  an  “  unfortunate  woodchuck,”  as  in 
this  condition  it  could  not  have  found  much 
enjoyment  in  its  raids  upon  the  cabbage-fields. 


West-Highland  Cattle. 


Few  people  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
England  and  Scotland,  or  who  have  read  the 
standard  literature  of  these  countries,  either  in 
history  or  fiction,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  term 
“black  cattle.”  They  were  at  one  time  the 
common  currency  of  Scotland  and  the  boidei 


were  received  with  the  greatest  favor.  Probably 
no  single  race  of  cattle  has  served  so  useful  a 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  a  nation  as  the  West- 
Highland,  nor  has  any  other  held  its  own  more 


DEFORMED  WOODCHUCK. 


successfully  iu  competition  with  other  races 
than  this.  Even  now  it  holds  a  high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  farmers  of  North-western 
Scotland,  as  being  precisely  the  cattle  adapted  to 
their  mountain  pastures.  Rough-haired,  hardy 
in  constitution,  active,  easily  fed,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  at  home  on  its  bleak  pastures ;  its  straight 
back,  short  legs,  broad  chest,  breadth  of  loin, 
depth  of  rib,  and  Us  square  and  solid  form, 
render  it  acceptable  to  those  who  look  for  choice 
beef,  while  its  fine  eye,  short,  broad,  well-bred 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— Ho,  112. 

“Why  do  you  recommend  piling  manure?” 
asks  a  neighbor.  “What  possible  good  can  it 
do?  Does  it  add  anything  to  the  manure? 
Does  it  not  rather  waste  a  good  deal  of  am¬ 
monia  ?  ” 

This  is  too  big  a  subject  for  me  to  talk  about. 
But  I  may  say  briefly  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  losing  ammonia.  The  truth  is  that  fresh 
manure,  either  liquid  or  solid,  contains  nc  free 
ammonia.  The  ammonia  is  produced  from  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  by  fermentation.  But 
during  fermentation  organic  acids  are  also  pro¬ 
duced,  as  well  as  ammonia,  and  these  acids 
unite  with  and  hold  the  ammonia  from  escap  ¬ 
ing.  There  need  be  no  ammonia  lost  from  o, 
well-managed  heap  of  'manure.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  adding  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate 
of  iron  or  sulphate  of  lime  to  a  manure-heap. 

The  Deacon  and  many  other  good  farmers 
recommend  applying  long,  fresh,  strawy,  or 
“stalky”  manure  to  clay  land  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  more  loose  and  porous.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this  idea.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
think  it  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to  make  the 
land  loose  and  mellow  by  thorough  cultivation. 

John  Johnston,  who  has  a  far  heavier  clay 
soil -than  the  Deacon,  says  he  has  found  by  ac¬ 
tual  trial  that  one  load  of  well-rotted  manure 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  land  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  land  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  corn  in  the  spring,  is  worth  as  much  as 
three  loads  of  fresh  manure  plowed  muRr. 


GROUP  OF  WEST-HIGHLAKD  CATTLE. 


country”  in  the  north  of  England  ;  the  “Rob 
Roys”  of  those  stormy  times  spent  their  time 
in  “  lifting  ”  them,  and  when  caught  and  im¬ 
prisoned  hy  their  brother-thieves,  ransomed 
themselves  with  a  hundred  head  or  so  of  them. 
In  later  years  thousands  of  droves  yearly  found 
their  way  from  their  rocky  northern  pastures 
to  the  graziers  of  Southern  England,  and  thence 
to  the  meat-markets  of  London,  where  they 


muzzle,  and  its  long  coat  of  hair  of  rich  black, 
red,  dun,  or  brindled  color,  give  to  it  a  value  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  desire  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Their  rugged  constitution  fits  them  ex¬ 
actly  to  occupy  our  great  Western  plains,  and  as 
their  cross  on  the  Shorthorn  makes  the  very 
best  of  feeding  stock,  and  produces  the  very 
choicest  beef,  it  would  seem  as  though  that  was 
a  position  destined  by  circumstances  for  them. 


Mr.  Lawes,  on  his  clayey  soil  at  Rothamsted, 
has  grown  30  crops  of  wheat  year  after  year  on 
the  same  laud.  One  plot  has  received  14  tons 
of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre  every  year,  and 
yet  the  produce  from  this  plot  is  no  larger  and 
in  fact  is  frequently  much  less  than  from  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  artificial  manures  contain¬ 
ing  far  less  nitrogen. 

For  nineteen  years,  1852  to  1870,  some  of  the 
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plots  have  received  the  same  manure  year  after 
year.  The  following  shows  the  average  yield 
for  the  nineteen  years: 

Wheat  Straw 
per  acre,  per  arre. 

Plot  5.— Mixed  mineral  manure,  alone..  .17  bus.  15  cwt. 


“  6. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  200 

lbs.  ammoniacal  salts . 27  bus.  25  cwt. 

“  7. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  400 

lbs.  ammoniacal  salts  . 36  bns.  30  cwt. 

“  9. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  550 

lbs.  nitrate  of  soda . 37  bus.  41  cwt. 

“  2. — 14  tons  farm-yard  dung . 36  bus.  34  cwt. 


The  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  contained 
about  8,540  lbs.  organic  matter,  808  lbs.  mineral 
matter,  and  200  lbs.  nitrogen.  The  400  lbs.  of 
ammoniacal  salts  and  the  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 
each  contained  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  produced  as 
great  an  effect  as  the  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in 
barn-yard  manure. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  on  bar¬ 
ley,  with  even  more  striking  results.  The  plot 
dressed  with  300  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  200  lbs.  ammoniacal  salts  per  acre,  produced 
as  large  a  crop  as  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure. 
The  average  yield  of  barley  for  nineteen  crops 
grown  on  the  same  land  each  year  was  48  bus. 
and  28  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre  on  both  plots. 
In  other  words,  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  in  ammoni¬ 
acal  salts,  produced  as  great  an  effect  as  200  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  in  farm-yard  manure!  During  the 
nineteen  years  one  plot  had  received  162,260 
lbs.  of  organic  matter,  16,492  lbs.  of  mineral 
matter,  and  3,800  lbs.  of  nitrogen ;  while  the 
other  had  received  only  5,700  lbs.  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  and  779  lbs.  of  nitrogen — and  yet  one  has 
produced  as  large  a  crop  as  the  other. 

Why  this  difference?  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  more  nitrogen  was  applied  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  manure  than  was  needed.  Mr.  Lawes 
says :  “  For  some  years  an  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts  containing  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  was  applied 
to  one  series  of  plots  [on  barley],  but  this  was 
found  to  be  too  much,  the  crop  generally  being 
too  heavy  and  laid.  Yet  probably  about  200 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  was  annually  supplied  in  the 
dung,  but  with  it  there  was  no  over-luxuriance, 
and  no  more  crop  than  where  41  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or 
nitric  acid.” 

It  would  seem  that  there  can  be  but  one  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  interesting  facts.  The  nitro¬ 
genous  matter  in  the  manure  is  not  in  an  avail¬ 
able  condition.  It  is  in  the  manure,  but  the 
plants  can  not  take  it  up  until  it  is  decomposed 
and  rendered  soluble.  Dr.  Voelcker  analyzed 
“perfectly  fresh  horse-dung,”  and  found  that 
of  free  ammonia  there  was  not  more  than  one 
pound  in  15  tons!  And  yet  these  15  tons  con¬ 
tained  nitrogen  enough  to  furnish  140  lbs.  of 
ammonia. 

“  But,”  it  may  be  asked,  “  will  not  this  fresh 
manure  decompose  in  the  soil  and  furnish  am¬ 
monia?”  In  light,  sandy  soil  I  presume  it  will 
do  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  know  that 
clay  mixed  with  manure  retards  fermentation, 
but  sand  mixed  with  manure  accelerates  fer¬ 
mentation.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  case  when 
sand  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  a  heap  of 
fermenting  manure.  But  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  when  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  is  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of 
sand,  as  is  the  case  when  manure  is  applied  to 
land  and  plowed  under.  At  any  rate,  practical 
farmers  with  almost  entire  unanimity  think 
well-rotted  manure  is  bet  ter  for  sandy  land  than 
fresh  manure. 

As  to  how  rapidly,  or  rather  how  slowly,  ma¬ 
nure  decomposes  in  a  rather  heavy  loamy  soil, 


j  the  above  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  afford 
very  conclusive  but  at  the  same  time  very  dis¬ 
couraging  evidence.  During  the  19  years  3,800 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  16,492  lbs.  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  farm-yard  manure  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  19  crops  of 
barley  in  grain  and  straw  removed  only  3,724 
lbs.  of  mineral  matter  and  1,064  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 
The  soil  now  contains,  unless  it  has  drained 
away,  1,736  lbs.  more  nitrogen  per  acre  than  it 
did  when  the  experiments  commenced.  And 
yet  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  an  available  condition 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  large  crop  of 
barley,  and  82  lbs.  per  acre  furnished  more  than 
the  plants  could  organize. 

I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  matter;  but  it 
is  certainly  well  worth  considering  whether  we 
can  not  discover  some  method  of  fermenting 
manure  so  thoroughly  without  loss  that  the 
nitrogen  which  it  contains  shall  be  rendered 
soluble  and  available  before  it  is  spread  on  the 
land.  The  soil  is  so  conservative  that  when  it 
gets  hold  of  manure  it  is  very  slow  to  part 
with  it.  It  holds  it  with  almost  a  miserly 
grasp.  It  is  fortunate  for  you  and  for  me  that 
such  is  the  case,  or  else  the  natural  manure 
which  the  leaves  of  the  original  forest  spread 
over  our  land  before  it  was  cleared  would  long 
ago  have  been  entirely  exhausted.  The  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty  in  fermenting  manure  without 
loss  is  to  keep  it  moist  enough  without  allow¬ 
ing  any  of  the  liquid  to  leach  out.  If  this  can 
be  accomplished,  the  more  we  reduce  our  ma¬ 
nure  by  fermentation  the  better. 

Depend  upon  it,  many  valuable  discoveries  in 
regard  to  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture 
will  be  made  in  a  few  years.  Facts  are  rapidly 
accumulating.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  think  science  has  done  little  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  At  first  we  expected  too  much  from 
agricultural  chemistry.  Now  we  are  expecting 
too  little.  I  wish  I  could  get  every  farmer’s 
son  in  the  United  States  to  study  Prof.  John¬ 
son’s  two  books,  “  How  Crops  Grow  ”  and 
“  How  Crops  Feed.”  They  would  then  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  which  are  being  made  every  year,  and 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  to  publish  and  expound.  As  it 
now  is,  we  dare  not  “talk  science”  half  as 
much  as  we  would  like.  It  is  no  use  publishing 
scientific  articles  if  they  are  not  read. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  papers  publish  more  scientific 
matter  than  those  of  England.  Just  now,  they 
treat  us  to  column  after  column,  and  page  after 
page,  week  after  week,  of  communications  and 
speeches  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
malt.  Then  we  have  long  reports  of  the  doings 
of  their  “  Chambers  of  Agriculture,”  which  are 
about  as  interesting  reading  as  a  last  year’s 
almanac.  Occasionally  there  is  a  practical  arti¬ 
cle  of  some  value.  The  other  day  there  was 
one  on  swine,  and  I  commenced  to  read  it, 
thinking  I  might  find  something  new.  I  found, 
however,  that  it  was  copied  from  “  Youatt  on 
the  Pig,”  written  years  and  years  ago !  Then 
we  are  treated  to  a  series  of  articles  on  sheep, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  copied  from 
“Morton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1855.  The  editor  of  the  “  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  Journal,”  an  able  writer  and  a  good 
practical  farmer,  speaks  of  “a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  American  work  on  Shorthorns,  with  a 
'perusal  of  which  we  have  been  favored  through 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Thornton.” 
We  do  things  differently  on  this  side  of  t  he  water. 


But  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  English  i 
farmers  beat  us  in  raising  crops  and  in  breeding 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  They  have  more  avail¬ 
able  capital,  better  and  steadier  prices,  and 
cheaper  and  more  skillful  labor.  Here  our  best 
men  soon  get  farms  for  themselves.  Our  capital 
is  locked  up  in  the  land,  and  we  have  such  a 
large  area  that  one  or  two  good  crops  flood  our 
markets.  We  shall  understand  our  situation 
better  by  and  by.  We  shall  not  be  so  much  • 
given  to  change.  We  shall  not  rush  into  grow-  ! 
ing  this  or  that  crop  because  the  price  happens 
to  be  high,  or  give  up  this  or  that  kind  of  stock 
because  the  price  happens  to  be  low. 

All  this  time  the  Deacon  has  been  thinking. 

“  I  don’t  quite  see,”  he  says,  “how  those  barley 
experiments  prove  that  manure  ought  to  be  fer¬ 
mented  before  using.  We  don’t  put  our  manure 
on  to  barlejq  and  it  seems  curious  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  to  grow  barley  after  barley  every  year  for 
nineteen  years,  and  put  on  14  tons  of  manure 
per  acre  every  year.  This  may  be  good  science, 
but  to  my  thinking  it  is  pretty  poor  practice. 

If  wheat  had  been  sown  after  the  barlej’-,  and 
clover  and  timothy  sown  with  the  wheat,  I  think 
these  crops  in  three  or  four  years  would  have 
got  hold  of  the  manure.” 

The  Deacon  evidently  does  not  understand 
the  scientific  bearing  of  these  experiments. 
But,  as  usual,  he  shows  his  practical  good  sense. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  wheat,  and  still 
more  the  clover,  would  have  been  able  to  take 
up  the  manure  remaining  in  the  soil  after  the 
barley  was  grown.  This  is  one  reason  why 
rotation  of  crops  is  so  advantageous.  Clover  is 
capable  of  taking  up  nitrogen  from  a  soil  too 
poor  in  nitrogen  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 
We  often  have  a  field  of  wheat  that  does  not 
produce  20  bushels  per  acre  followed  by  two  or 
three  large  crops  of  clover.  In  such  a  case  as 
this  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  in  a  favor¬ 
able  season  75  or  80  lbs.  of  available  nitrogen 
applied  to  the  wheat  crop  would  have  given  us 
35  or  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  And  yet 
three  or  four  crops  of  clover,  aggregating  five 
tons  of  hay,  to  say  nothing  of  the  roots,  con¬ 
tains  from  200  to  250  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  That 
the  clover  got  this  nitrogen  out  of  the  soil,  and 
not  from  the  atmosphere,  admits  of  little  doubt. 

It  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that  our  aim  as 
grain  and  grass  growers  must  be,  not  merely  to 
get  nitrogen,  but  to  get  it  in  an  available  condi¬ 
tion.  Growing  clover  and  plowing  it  under  for 
wheat  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  gives 
us  nitrogen,  but  it  is  not  in  as  available  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  should  be.  It  would  be  better  to  feed 
the  clover  to  sheep  and  make  the  nitrogen  avail¬ 
able  by  judicious  fermentation.  The  sheep 
would  not  take  out  more  than  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  and  still  less  of  other 
valuable  ingredients  of  manure.  And  instead 
of  disputing  about  the  matter,  it  would  be  well 
if  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  question  of 
how  best  to  ferment  the  manure  and  preserve 
and  apply  it  without  loss. 

John  K.  Tefft,  of  Bhode  Island,  writes:  “I 
have  three  grade  Essex  pigs  that  are  five 
months  old  to-day.  I  weighed  them  this  morn-  < 
ing.  No.  1  weighed  219  lbs.  ;  No.  2,  180  lbs. ; 
and  No.  3,  178  lbs.  They  were  from  a  rather 
coarse  common  sow.  She  had  eleven  pigs,  and 
raised  ten.  They  were  evenly  marked  black 
and  white.  She  was  a  good  mother,  and  the 
little  pigs  grew  very  fast.  At  three  weeks  old 
they  ate  well,  and  I  gave  them  wheat  middlings 
and  Indian-meal.  Seven  of  them  were  sold  at 
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seven  weeks  old  for  double  the  price  of  common 
pigs.  The  three  that  I  kept  myself  have  been 
fed  on  Indian  meal  and  one  fourth  bran  stirred 
with  cold  water  about  as  thick  as  it  will  run. 
They  have  also  had  a  few  potatoes.  They  had 
some  milk  when  young,  but  none  for  some 
time.  After  eating  their  swill  at  night  I  usually 
give  them  two  ears  of  com  each.” 

This  is  a  very  good  showing.  Mr.  T.  seems 
to  think  that  the  pigs  have  not  had  extra  good 
food.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been 
better,  unless  the  pigs  had  had  more  milk  and 
the  meal  had  been  cooked.  After  all,  there  is 
almost  as  much  in  the  feeding  as  in  the  feed — 
and  in  some  cases  more.  I  do  not  know  Mr.T., 
but  I  think  he  knows  how  to  feed  pigs.  Those 
‘‘two  ears  of  corn”  at  night  remind  me  of  one 
of  my  own  pet  practices.  In  fattening  pigs, 
the  great  point  is  to  get  them  to  eat  all  they  can 
digest.  And  I  find  that  after  the  pigs  have 
eaten  as  much  cooked  or  uncooked  meal  as  they 
will,  if  you  throw  a  few  ears  of  corn  into  the 
pen  they  are  greedily  devoured.  Then  those 
“few  potatoes”  fed,  I  have  no  doubt  with  equal 
good  judgment, probably  contributed  somewhat 
to  this  remarkable  growth.  Mr.  T.  promises  to 
send  me  the  live  and  dead  weights  of  the  pigs 
when  he  kills  them. 

Mr.  Farquliar,  of  Maryland,  writes  that  he 
has  six  acres  of  apple  and  peach  orchard — the 
apple-trees  just  coming  into  profitable  bearing. 
The  land  has  been  cultivated  every  year  or 
every  other  year  since  planted.  “I  wish,”  he 
says,  “  to  plow  it  again  this  year,  and  also  de¬ 
sire  to  have  my  hogs  run  in  it  after  the  fruit  be¬ 
gins  falling.  Is  there  not  some  crop  that  could 
be  profitably  grown  between  the  trees  as  food 
for  the  hogs,  to  be  eaten  where  it  grows?” 

The  great  objection  to  raising  any  crop  among 
fruit  trees,  especially  peaches,  is  that  the  roots 
of  the  growing  crop  take  the  moisture  out  of 
the  land  and  evaporate  it  into  the  atmosphere. 
On  the  27th  and  28th  of  June,  1870,  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  took  samples  from  each  nine  inches  of 
soil,  to  a  depth  of  ty  feet,  from  land  on  which 
a  crop  of  barley  was  growing,  and  also  from 
fallow  land  adjoining,  and  determined  the 
amount  of  water  in  each  sample.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  percentage  of  water  in  the 
land  at  different  depths: 

Fallcno  land.  Barley  land.  Difference. 


1st  nine  inches . 20.36  11.91  8.45 

2cl  “  “  29.53  19.32  10.21 

3d  “  “  34.84  22.  S3  12.01 

4th  “  “  34.32  25.09  9.23 

5th  “  “  31.31  26.98  4.33 

6th  “  “  . 33.55  - -  7.17 

-  26.83  - 

Mean . 30.65  22.09  8.56 


Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  say:  “As  the  ex¬ 
cavation  proceeded,  barley  roots  were  observed 
to  have  extended  to  a  depth  of  between  four 
and  five  feet,  and  the  clayey  subsoil  appeared  to 
be  much  more  disintegrated,  and  much  drier, 
where  the  roots  had  penetrated  than  where 
they  had  not.” 

1  have  not  time  to  comment  now  on  these  im¬ 
portant  results,  further  than  to  say  that  they 
show  that  the  barley  crop  must  have  pumped 
up  and  evaporated  1035  tons  of  water  per  acre  ! 

Farmers  sometimes  say  in  words,  and  more 
frequently  in  action,  that  if  an  orchard  is  plowed 
in  the  spring  and  then  allowed  to  grow  up 
witli  weeds,  and  the  -weeds  are  turned  under, 
nothing  is  lost.  The  weeds  manure  the  land. 
But  while  there  is  some  truth  in  this,  they  for¬ 
get  that  a  good  crop  of  weeds  will  pump  up  as 
much  water  from  the  soil  as  a  crop  of  barley. 

If  anything  is  to  be  grown  in  a  peach  orchard 


it  should  be  grown  in  the  autumn  and  early 
spring.  During  the  summer  months,  while  the 
trees  are  growing  rapidly  and  producing  fruit, 
they  need  abundance  of  moisture.  Nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  amongst  them — not 
even  a  weed.  If  anything  is  grown  in  autumn 
and  spring,  it  should  be  eaten  off  before  the  dry 
weather  of  summer,  or  else  it  should  be  mown 
and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  for  a  mulch. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  F.  can  “eat  his  cake  and 
have  it.”  I  can  think  of  no  crop  that  can  be 
grown  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  pigs  at  the  time 
the  fruit  is  falling.  I  should  think  winter 
vetches  would  stand  the  climate  of  Maryland, 
and  if  so  they  would  be  the  best  crop  to  grow 
for  feeding  off  in  May  or  the  first  part  of  June. 

As  I  have  frequently  said,  I  am  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  keeping  my  own  Northern  Spy 
apple  orchard  in  grass.  I  have  top-dressed  it 
every  year  with  manure,  and  keep  the  grass 
eaten  down  close  with  sheep.  So  far  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  There  is  an  acre  of 
dwarf  pear-trees  in  the  same  field.  These  are 
fenced  off,  and  the  land  is  kept  fallow.  There 
are  four  or  five  Northern  Sp3r  trees  that  are 
fenced  off  also,  and  these  are  in  the  fallowed 
land.  I  can  not  see  that  they  grow  better  or 
bear  more  fruit  than  the  trees  in  the  grass. 

The  best  time  to  apply  manure  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass  is  probably  early  in  the  spring. 
But  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  how  rapidly 
the  manure  wrorks  down  among  the  grass  (or 
how  soon  the  grass  works  up  into  the  manure) 
and  disappears,  no  matter  when  applied. 

Some  farmers  hesitate  to  top-dress  their  grass 
land  for  fear  it  may  give  the  grass  a  rank  taste. 
If  the  manure  is  evenly  spread  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  there  is  no  difficulty  of  this  kind. 
Sheep  and  cows  will  eat  the  top-dressed  grass 
in  preference  to  that  in  the  same  field  where  no 
manure  has  been  applied. 

“Better  not  tell  that  story  in  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist ,”  remarks  the  Deacon,  “  about  an  acre  of 
barley  pumping  up  a  thousand  tons  of  water. 
Nobody  will  believe  it.” 

“  You  mean,  Deacon,  that  you  do  not  believe 
it.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.  In  the  first 
place,  the  land  during  our  hot  weather  in  June 
is  pretty  dry,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  thousand  tons  of  water  out  of  it  if 
it  is  not  there.” 

“  But  it  is  there.  The  analyses  showed  that 
in  the  fallow  land  there  was  3,220  tons  of 
water;  and  in  the  land  where  the  barley  grew 
2,185  tons.  You  must  recollect  that  an  acre  of 
dry  soil,  three  inches  deep,  weighs  1,000,000 
lbs.,  and  when  wet  about  one  eighth  more.  We 
are  dealing  with  large  figures,  arid  must  not  be 
hasty  in  jumping  at  conclusions.” 

“  I  agree  with  you  there,”  says  the  Deacon, 
■who  always  manages  to  get  the  last  word. 
What  I  meant  to  have  said  was  that  even  this 
dry  soil  where  the  barley  grew,  and  during  a 
time  of  unusual  drouth,  still  contained  a  very 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  that  perhaps  I  was 
hardly  warranted  in  saying  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  cropping  orchards  was  due  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  the  plants  evaporated 
from  the  soil.  It  would  seem  as  though  there 
was  still  plenty  of  water  within  reach  of  the 
roots.  But  it  may  be  that  it  is  water  containing 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  plant-food,  and  that 
when  an  orchard  is  kept  in  grass  closely  cropped 
and  liberally  manured,  the  roots  of  the  grass 


and  the  roots  of  the  trees  both  are  able  to  find 
all  the  food  and  all  the  water  they  need.  In 
other  words,  manure  to  a  certain  extent  is  a 
safeguard  against  drouth. 

— ^  Q  RM  — —  ►— ■  1  • 

Permanent  Pastures. 

We  can  have  pastures  that  will  improve  every 
year  without  the  plow.  There  are  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  cheese  districts  of  England  where 
the  plow  is  not  used  at  all  in  the  pastures. 
There  is  a  soft  velvety  turf,  the  result  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  close  feeding.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of  pasture  in  the  trans-Missouri  country 
fed  for  ages  by  the  buffalo  and  the  antelope, 
growing  richer  every  year  by  the  grazing  of 
these  animals  and  the  decay  of  the  buffalo  grass. 
In  the  best  grazing  districts  of  New  York  and 
Western  Connecticut,  there  are  large  farms  kept 
in  permanent  pasture,  and  growing  more  fertile 
every  year  by  the  feeding  of  beef-cattle.  The 
only  fertilizer  applied  beside  the  droppings 
of  the  cattle  is  an  occasional  dressing  of 
plaster,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre. 
Some  of  these  farms  will  carry  a  bullock  to  the 
acre,  and  leave  a  thick  mat  of  grass  upon  the 
sod  when  the  bullocks  are  sold  off  in  the  fall. 
The  store  cattle  are  bought  in  the  market  in  the 
spring,  and  put  in  the  pastures  as  soon. as  grass 
starts  sufficiently  to  feed  them.  The  cattle  in¬ 
crease  in  weight,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  beef, 
during  the  summer,  and  are  sold  to  the  butchers 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  from  August  to  No¬ 
vember.  One  man  can  take  care  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  cattle,  and  the  winter  is  a  season  of  leisure. 
Where  there  is  good  judgment  in  buying  and 
selling,  the  profits  of  this  kind  of  farming  are 
very  handsome,  and  the  farm  is  all  the  while 
improving  in  fertility.  Everything  it  produces 
is  returned  to  it  again. 

Of  course  all  farmers  can  not  follow  grazing, 
but  the  low  price  of  grains  and  the  high  price 
of  meats  indicate  that  the  raising  of  meats  pays 
better  than  the  raising  of  grain.  In  the  new 
settlements  of  the  West  they  must  still  raise 
grain,  for  there  is  little  capital  there,  and  the 
raising  of  grain  is  the  easiest  way  of  making 
money.  But  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  country,  where  the  farmer  has  a  good 
home  market  for  beef  and  mutton,  veal  and 
lamb,  and  labor  is  high,  he  should  enlarge  his 
pastures  and  increase  his  stock.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  the  change  effected  in  a  few  years  upon 
an  old  pasture  by  heavy  grazing.  We  came 
into  possession  of  an  old  rented  farm  three 
years  since,  that  carried  but  four  cows,  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  There  was  a 
hundred  acres  or  more,  devoted  to  pasture,  badly 
moss-grown,  weedy,  and  bushy,  from  want  of 
grazing.  About  thirty  head  of  cattle  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  sheep  with  their  lambs  have  been  kept,  in 
good  condition  in  this  old  pasture  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  although  twenty  acres  of  it  were  devoted 
to  rye.  The  feed  has  been  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled  in  quantity,  and  greatly  improved  in 
quality.  White  clover  has  come  in  abundantly, 
as  have  fine  grasses,  and  the  weeds  and  brush 
are  disappearing  under  the  noses  of  the  sheep. 
If  the  bushes  are  large,  it  is  necessary  to  plow, 
or  to  cut  them  frequently  to  get  rid  of  them. 
But  almost  any  neglected  pasture,  free  of  brush, 
may  be  restored  by  grazing.  Top-dressing  with 
concentrated  fertilizers  will  hasten  the  process 
of  amelioration.  In  some  districts  plaster  will 
be  sufficient,  but  the  action  of  plaster  is  so  un¬ 
equal  that  an  experiment  only  can  tell  it  it 
is  advisable  to  use  it.  In  all,  bone-dust  and 
ashes  will  be  good  and  paying  investments. 
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An  Improved  Root-Slicer. 

G.  R.  Dykeman  writes  us  that  he  has  made 
what  he  thinks  an  improvement  on  the  root- 
slicer  figured  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
January,  1872,  page  16.  The  cutter  is  mounted 


IMPROVED  ROOT-SLICER. 


on  a  frame  similarly  to  that  in  the  engraving 
referred  to,  and  the  wheel  is  of  similar  shape; 
but  it  has  a  pulley  on  one  side  by  which  it  can 
be  run  by  a  strap  from  a  horse-power,  and  the 
cutters  are  not  knives,  but  sharp  steel  chisels 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  square,  and  projecting 
half  an  inch  from  the  face  of  the  wheel.  One 
of  these  cutters  is  shown  at  a  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  They  are  driven  in  from  behind,  and 
as  the  points  are  worn  they  may  be  taken  out 
and  ground  sharp,  and  replaced  and  driven  to 
the  proper  position  by  means  of  a  punch. 
There  are  144  of  these  cutters  in  the  wheel,  and 
they  are  confined  to  a  space  of  nine  inches 
around  the  face  of  the  wheel.  This  is  not 
necessary,  except  when  a  pulley  is  affixed  to 
the  back  of  the  wheel  for  the  strap  of  the 
horse-power.  The  cutters  may  be  placed  all  over 
the  face  of  the  wheel  if  desired.  A  guard-board 
is  fixed  below  the  frame  to  prevent  the  pulped 
roots  from  being  scattered  about,  and  to  guide 
them  into  the  box  placed  beneath  the  cutter- 
frame  to  receive  them.  The  roots  are  finely 
pulped,  and  are  safer  to  feed  when  in  this  shape 
than  when  cut  into  slices,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
any  animal,  however  small,  to  be  choked  with 
a  fragment.  The  wheel  used  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent  is  3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of 
four  thicknesses  of  inch-boards  nailed  together. 
The  cost  is  very  small,  and  its  utility  he  ha9 
found  to  be  very  great. 

-  —  -  —  -o  o  i  »  -  — 

Burning  Stumps. 


A  “ Reader”  sends  us  a  plan  by  which  he  has 
cleared  off  a  great  many  large  stumps  very 
cheaply  and  easily.  His  way  is  to  bore  a  hole 


STUMP  BORED  FOR  BURNING. 


from  the  top  of  the  stump  to  the  bottom  with  a 
two-inch  auger.  Another  hole  is  bored  from 
the  bottom  downwards  to  connect  with  the  first 
hole.  Fire  is  put  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
stump,  which  is  fed  by  the  draft  of  air  drawn 
by  the  upright  hole,  and  the  heart  of  the  stump 


burns  away,  leaving  a  mere  shell,  which  is 
readily  knocked  to  pieces.  The  writer  states 
that  many  stumps  which  he  has  thus  burned  by 
this  method  have  had  a  great  portion  of  the 
large  roots  consumed  far  into  the  ground.  We 
give  a  figure  of  his  plan  from  the  drawing  with 
which  he  has  favored  us. 

__ - —  - - -a  ®  i—  »  - - 

New  Style  of  Milk-Pans. — A  dairy  farmer 
of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  has  had  made  four  milk- 
pans  which  are  sufficient  to  serve  for  his  dairy 
of  one  hundred  cows.  They  each  measure  12 
feet  in  length  by  4  feet  in  breadth  and  6  inches 
in  depth.  They  are  double-bottomed,  with  a 
space  of  one  inch  between  the  bottoms,  which 
is  divided  into  four  compartments  lengthwise, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  made  to 
pass  up  and  down,  and  keep  the  milk  cool  or 
warm,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  owner  of  these 
pans,  Mr.  Enos  Bernard,  claims  not  only  to  have 
less  labor  in  handling  his  milk  and  cream,  but 
also  to  procure  a  large  proportion  of  cream  from 
the  milk  by  their  use.  When  the  cream  is 
skimmed  off  from  the  surface,  the  milk  is  drawn 
off  through  pipes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  paus. 

— —mu— — m  it  —  —  — 

Wooden  Gearing. 

The  construction  of  gearing  for  farm  machin¬ 
ery  is  often  made  an  unnecessarily  costly  busi¬ 
ness.  For  all  such  light  work  as  churning, 
hoisting,  pumping,  etc.,  wooden  gearing  is  suffi¬ 


WOODEN  GEARING. 


ciently  strong,  and  is  much  cheaper  and  less 
noisy  in  operation  than  iron.  We  give  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  pair  of  geared  wheels  which  would 
be  found  serviceable  for  the  purposes  here 
mentioned.  Their  construction  is  very  simple, 
and  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  engraving  with¬ 
out  further  description.  The  material  may  he 
yellow  pine,  except  for  the  cogs  and  pins,  which 
should  be  of  hickory  or  hornbeam  (sometimes 
called  iron-wood)  or  of  some  other  tough  wood, 
well  seasoned. 

..  -  -  -  — -OX?  -i  UgjJ  PfW  J  ii,,  — 

Swiss  Cattle. — Switzerland  is  a  very  small 
country,  a  mere  patch  on  the  map  ot  Europe 
and  a  pile  of  rocks  and  mountains  besides,  yet 
the  Swiss  people  export  four  million  dollars’ 


worth  of  cheese  every  year.  But  the  Swiss 
cows  are  good  milkers,  else  they  could  not  do  it. 
It  pays  to  keep  good  stock,  as  well  as  to  make 
the  best  possible  cheese  from  the  milk. 

- «» - — -  «• - 

Driving  Fence-Posts. 


On  one  occasion  the  writer  desired  to  erect  a 
board-fence  around  a  field  which  was  free  from 
stones,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan:  The 
line  of  the  fence 
was  laid  out  per¬ 
fectly  straight,  and 
small  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground 
sixteen  feet  apart.  A  sharp  wedge-shaped 
pointed  crow-bar  was  procured,  with  which 
holes  were  punched  in  the  ground  where 
each  stake  was  placed.  By  working  the  bar 
back  and  forth  in  the  ground,  the  hole  was 
made  large  enough  to  fit  the  post  closely,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  deep. 

The  post  was  pointed  very 
evenly  on  each  side  (fig.  2), 
so  that  it  ■would  drive 
straight.  The  top  was  bev¬ 
eled  so  that  it  would  not 
split  in  driving.  A  trian¬ 
gular  stool  (fig.  3),  with  three 
legs  three  feet  long,  and  a 
heavy  beetle  completed  the 
outfit.  The  beetle  (fig.  1) 
was  made  out  of  a  piece  of 
soft  maple,  fifteen  inches 
long,  cut  from  a  small  tree 
about  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  bark  was  trimmed  off, 
and  the  edges  -were  beveled 
off  about  two  inches;  a 
handle  of  ash  two  inches 
thick  was  put  through  the 
beetle,  and  was  trimmed 
down  so  as  to  be  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick  one  way 
and  two  inches  in  another. 

This  prevented  it  turning  2.— driven  post. 
in  the  hands  when  striking  with  it.  When 
the  posts  were  all  ready  to  be  driven,  a  man 
held  one  of  them  with  the  point  in  the  hole, 
while  another  mounted  the  stool  and  drove  it 
down  with  the  beetle.  With  a  little  care,  the 
man  who  held  the  post  kept  it  upright  and  in  a 
line  with  the  rest.  As  the  posts  were  driven, 
two  men  followed  nailing  on  the  boards.  These 
four  men  completed  a  five-board  fence  around  a 
square  ten-acre  field  in  one  day  and  a  half, 
making  the  la¬ 
bor  equal  to 
six  days’  work. 

Had  the  holes 
been  dug,  the 
job  -would  have 
taken  at  least 
four  times  as 
long.  The  cost 
of  the  labor 
was  less  than 
ten  cents  a  rod ; 
the.  men  were  Fig.  3.-stool.n 

good  mechan¬ 
ics,  or  if  would  have  cost  much  more,  their 
labor  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  being 
probably  twice  as  cheap  as  common  labor  at 
half  that  rate.  In  addition  to  the  superior  rapid¬ 
ity  and  cheapness  of  the  work,  the  fence 
was  much  firmer  than  it  could  possibly  have 
been  had  the  holes  been  dug  for  the  posts. 


Fig.  1.— MAUL. 
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A  Saw-Set  and  Gauge. 

The  art  of  keeping  a  saw  in  order  is  oue  to 
be  studied  and  learned  with  care.  A  dull  saw, 


Fig.  1.— CLAMP  FOB  SAW. 

or  one  badly  set,  will  increase  the  labor  of  cut¬ 
ting  wood  or  timber  from  five  to  fifty  times. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  cross-cut  saws  are  in 
general  use,  and  we  give  a  few  timely  directions 
for  keeping  them  in  order. 

A  saw  can  not  be  filed  well  unless  it  be 
firmly  fixed  in  a  proper  clamp.  A  very  good 
clamp  is  shown  at  figure  1.  It  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  board  five  or  six  feet  long,  with  one 
edge  of  each  beveled,  and  the  other  edges  joined 


Fig.  2.— saw-set. 

together  with  hinges  or  pieces  of  stout  leather. 
Each  board  is  fastened  to  two  light  legs,  so  that 
when  they  are  put  together  they  form  a  sort  of 
“horse”  or  trestle,  the  back  of  which  opens  and 
shuts.  Three  or  four  thumb-screws 
are  put  through  the  boards  to 
clamp  them  together  when  the  saw 
is  placed  between  them,  and  it  is 
then  firmly  held  while  being  sharp¬ 
ened.  In  filing  the  saw,  the  points 
of  the  teeth  should  be  brought  to  a 
level,  and  none  allowed  to  project 
beyond  the  line  of  the  others. 

The  saw-set,  shown  at  figure  2, 
is  a  small  bar  of  iron  spread  in 
the  center,  where  a  narrow  slot  or 
groove  is  made  a  very  little  larger 
than  the  thickness  of  the  saw-plate. 
The  tooth  to  be  set  is  inserted  into 
the  slot,  and  is  bent  to  this  side 
or  that  by  a  slight  motion  of  the 
set.  It  is  best  to  set  the  teeth  in 
z  turn,  one  to  the  right  and  the 

next  to  the  left,  alternately.  The 
saw  will  become  warped  if  the 
teeth  are  set  to  one  side  first  and 
to  the  other  side  afterwards.  As 
the  teeth  are  set  they  should  be 
tested  by  the  gauge  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  3.  This  is  a  very  important  tool  for  all 
those  who  use  saws.  A  badly-set  saw  not 
only  requires  sev¬ 
eral  times  the 
power  to  work  it, 
but  it  jars  very 
unpleasantly  the 
arms  and  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  sawyer 
or  the  machinery 
of  a  mill.  The 
gauge  may  be 
whittled  out  of  a 
piece  of  soft  pine, 
or  maple,  or  black-# 
walnut.  It  should 

be  of  a  shape  sim-  „ 

,  .  Fig.  3.— SAW-GAUGE, 

liar  to  the  en-  ° 

graving,  or  an  elongated  cross.  At  the  end 
of  each  arm  a  small  screw  is  inserted. 
These  are  screwed  down  level  with  each  other, 
so  that  the  gauge  will  set  upon  a  saw-blade  or 
other  level  surface  without  rocking  either  way 


Fig.  4. 


Then  one  screw  is  turned  down  exactly  so  much 
as  will  be  equal  to  the  “set”  to  be  given  to  the 
saw-teeth.  Then  when  the  gauge  is  applied  to 
the  blade  of  the  saw,  as  shown  in  figure  4,  the 
point  of  the  tooth  if  it  is  set 
correctly  just  touches  the  de¬ 
pressed  screw,  and  the  gauge 
remains  firmly  seated.  But  if 
the  tooth  is  set  too  much,  or  not 
sufficiently,  the  gauge  will  be 
unsteady,  and  will  rock  in  one 
direction  or  another.  This  little 
convenience  can  be  easily  made,  and  will  be 
found  well  worth  the  little  trouble  that  it  costs. 


Farmers  and  Patents. 


A  farmer  sees  a  gate,  a  clevis,  or  some  other 
useful  contrivance  illustrated  in  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  or  other  paper,  and  it  meeting  his  wants  he 
makes  one  and  uses  it.  His  neighbor  living 
_  several  miles  off  sees  the  affair  and  makes 
one  like  it,  and  so  the  thing  gets  into  use 
throughout  a  large  section  of  country.  At 
length  there  comes  along  a  chap  who  claims 
that  he  holds  a  patent  upon  the  gate  or 
other  device,  that  the  farmer  has  infringed 
upon  his  rights,  and  threatens  immediate 
prosecution  if  royalty  is  not  paid.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  farmer  is  intimidated 
by  the  assurance  of  the 
fellow,  and  to  avoid 
trouble  pays  the  sum 
demanded,  and  the  fellow, 
who  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  swindler, 
goes  on  to  fleece  the 
next  farmer.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  story  that 
comes  to  us  so  often  that 
we  are  sure  that  a  large 
amount  of  swindling  is 
carried  on  in  this  manner. 

Being  in  Washington  a 
while  ago,  we  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Hon. 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 
with  a  view  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  stop 
this  now  grievous  nuisance.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  farmers, 
and  is  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  them 
from  imposition.  He  told  us  several  things  in 
relation  to  the  matter  which  it  is  not  advisable 
to  publish,  as  the  rogues 
would  be  put  upon  their 
guard.  We  give  our 
friends  the  following  ad¬ 
vice.  In  the  first  place, 
do  not  be  frightened. 

Most  farmers  are  willing 
to  make  almost  any  sac¬ 
rifice  in  order  to  avoid 
anything  that  looks  like 
a  lawsuit,  and  these 
swindlers  know  it.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  this  knowledge, 
they  bluster  and  threaten. 

Let  them  blow.  They 
can  not,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  bring  you  into  court  under 
several  months,  and  “  bluff”  is  their  chief 
reliance.  If  a  man  claims  that  you  have 
infringed  his  patent,  demand  to  see  the 
patent.  If  he  can  not  show  it,  or  give  you  its 
date  of  issue  and  the  name  in  which  it 
was  issued,  do  not  bother  w i th  him.  Demand 
the  date,  and  if  you  get  it  tell  him  to  call  again. 
Pay  no  money  uutil  you  have  written  to  the 


Patent  Office  at  Washington,  to  ascertain  if 
such  a  patent  was  issued  on  such  a  date.  Be 
'particular  about  the  date.  Do  not  fear,  that  be¬ 
ing  an  unknown  individual  the  application  will 
be  unnoticed.  It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
office  to  answer  just  such  letters.  If  the  pre¬ 
tended  owner  of  the  patent  is  a  fraud,  he,  finding 
that  you  are  not  frightened  and  know  what  you 
are  about,  will  not  trouble  you  any  more.  Still 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  farmer  may  have 
unwittingly  infringed  upon  the  patent-right  o2 
an  inventor.  Publishers  of  journals  are  some¬ 
times  imposed  upon  by  persons  wdio  send  them 
drawings  of  things  that  have  already  been  pat¬ 
ented.  An  honest  owner  of  a  patent  is  likely 
to  be  a  fair  man,  and  when  you  are  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  have  unwittingly  trespassed 
upon  his  rights,  there  will  generally  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  effecting  a  settlement.  It  is  only  the 
pretenders  W'ho  bluff  and  bluster.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  any  who  try  intimidation,  but  adopt 
the  course  we  have  here  counseled. 


The  Use  of  Pulleys. 

The  pulley  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers 
that  is  very  generally  misunderstood.  If  its 
advantages  were  better  known,  it  would  be 
much  more  generally  used.  Its  real  value  is 
such  that  no  farmer  or  other  person  using  a 


Fig.  1.— PULLET  PROPERLY  RIGGED. 

team  should  ever  be  without  one,  aud  sufficient 
rope  to  work  it.  If  a  heavy  load  is  stalled  in  a 
bad  spot  on  the  road  or  in  the  woods,  it  may  be 
extricated  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  timely  use  of 
a  pulley,  and  the  worry  and  loss  of  time  occa¬ 
sioned  by  vain  efforts  to  drag  it  out  maybe  pre- 


Fig.  2.  — PULLEY  IMPROPERLY  RIGGED. 

vented.  In  hauling  logs  or  large  stones  it  is 
peculiarly  useful,  but  its  full  advantages  are  very 
seldom  gained,  because  it  is  not  properly  used. 
We  give  some  illustrations  showing  how  it  may¬ 
be  used  to  gain  power,  and  how  power  may  be 
actually  lost  by  wrongly  using  it. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  log  to  which  a  pulley  is  at¬ 
tached  in  a  proper  manner.  It  is  evident  that 
when  the  log  is  drawn  up  to  the  stump  tho 
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horse  will  have  traveled  considerably  beyond 
the  stump,  and  therefore  considerably  further 
than  the  distance  the  log  has  been  moved.  The 
gain  in  power  will  be  proportionate  to  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  distance  traveled. 

In  fig.  2  the  position  of  the  pulley  is  changed, 
and  it  is  evident  that  when  the  log  has  been  drawn 
lip  to  the  slump,  the  horse  will  merely  change 


Fig.  3. — BADLY  RIGGED  PULLEY. 


places  with  it,  and  will  travel  exactly  the  same 
distance  through  which  the  log  lias  been  moved. 
There  is  now  an  actual  loss  of  power  equal  to 
that  which  is  necessary  to  draw  the  rope  through 
the  pulley.  It  may  then  be  taken  as  a  rule 
when  the  horse  travels  in  a  direction  towards 
the  object  drawn  by  means  of  a  single  pulley, 
power  is  lost;  and  whenever  it  travels  away 
from  the  object  drawn,  or  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  it  is  moved,  power  is  gained.  This  is 
an  important  thing  to  learn  now  that  hay  is  un¬ 
loaded  so  generally  by  horse-forks  and  pulleys. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  stall  a  horse  with  a  forkful 
of  hay.  150  pounds  is  as  much  as  a  horse  in 
general  can  elevate  theoretically;  and  practi¬ 
cally,  less  than  this  amount  can  be  raised  by  a 
horse  moving  three  miles  tin  hour.  Now,  if  the 
pulleys  are  so  arranged  that  power  is  lost,  less 
than  100  pounds  of  hay  on  a  fork  will  be  too 
much  for  a  small  horse.  But  let  the  pulleys  be 


Fig.  4. — PROPERLY  RIGGED  PULLEY. 


properly  arranged,  and  he  will  raise  double  this 
quantity.  The  advantage  then  is  obvious. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  ordinary  way  of  using  the 
pulleys  in  unloading  hay.  If  they  are  arranged 
as  in  fig.  4.  the  horse  can  do  double  duty,  with 
the  expenditure  of  very  little  more  time. 

In  the  use  of  such  methods  we  bring  our 
heads  to  t  he  help  of  our  hands,  and  make  a  little 
thought  do  the  work  of  much  muscle. 

Scab  in  Sheep. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  sheep  are  often  af¬ 
fected  by  scab.  It  is  a  highly  contagious  dis¬ 


ease,  and  rapidly  spreads  through  a  flock.  Its 
presence  may  be  perceived  by  the  wool  becom¬ 
ing  loose  in  patches,  a  constant  irritation  of  the 
skin,  causing  the  sheep  to  be  continually  rub¬ 
bing  itse’f  against  fences,  posts,  or  walls.  The 
skill  is  red  and  inflamed,  and  very  often  broken 
by  the  efforts  of  the  sheep  to  alleviate  the  itch¬ 
ing.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  very  small  in¬ 
sect  which  burrow's  beneath  the  skin,  and  rapid¬ 
ly  increases  its  progeny,  which  spread  until 
large  patches  of  the  skin  are  affected.  Wher¬ 
ever  this  diseased  skin  is  rubbed  the  contagion 
is  conveyed,  and  other  sheep  are  thus  infected. 
The  health  of  the  sheep  is  injured  in  course  of 
time,  and  if  some  rented}'  is  not  applied  it  will 
die.  There  are  several  remedies,  all  of  which 
are  of  outward  application.  One  is  tobacco- 
juice,  made  by  boiling  waste  tobacco,  such  as 
stems  or  second-growth  leaves,  in  water,  until  a 
strong  decoction  is  obtained.  The  sheep  are 
either  dipped  into  this  liquid,  which  is  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the  skin, 
or  it  is  to  be  poured  from  the  spout  of  a  coffee-pot 
along  the  back  and  sides  of  the  animal  between 
the  parted  wool,  until  every  portion  is  reached 
and  saturated.  The  wool  is  then  squeezed,  and 
the  excess  of  the  liquor  is  gathered,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  another  sheep.  This  treatment  will 
kill  not  only  scab  and  ticks,  but  it  has  also  been 
known  to  kill  the  sheep,  and  therein  is  its  chief 
disadvantage.  There  are  other  preparations 
which  are  even  of  a  more  poisonous  character, 
but  they  should  be  avoided  when  there  is  an 
equally  good  one  which  is  perfectly  safe.  This 
is  carbolic  acid  in  a  weak  solution  of  one  part  of 
commercial  acid  in  four  hundred  parts  of  water. 
This  is  not  poisonous,  is  not  a  painful  remedy 
to  the  sheep,  and  leaves  the  skin  and  fleece  in 
such  a  favorable  condition  that  it  pays  to  dip 
the  slieep  for  its  effect  on  the  wool  alone.  There 
are  carbolic  sheep-dips  already  prepared  for  use, 
but  where  they  can  not  be  procured  a  dip  may 
be  made  of  the  acid  mixed  with  water  in  the 
proportions  above  mentioned. 


Modern  Barbarisms. 

The  numerous  barbarous  practices  perpe¬ 
trated  by  farmers  who  ought  to  know  better  on 
their  patient  and  suffering  stock  are  amazing. 
That  these  cruelties  are  well  meant,  or  thought¬ 
lessly  and  ignorantly  inflicted  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  real  or  imaginary  diseases,  does  not 
make  them  less  pernicious.  More  amazing  still 
is  the  fact  that  farmers  are  instructed  by  some 
so-called  agricultural  journals  to  practice  these 
cruelties.  Occasionally,  cures  of  “  hollow- 
horn”  are  reported  by  such  means  as  boring 
into  the  acutely  sensitive  inner  part  of  the  horn 
and  inserting  therein  hot  vinegar,  salt,  and  pep¬ 
per.  The  equally  imaginary  “  wolf  in  the  tail” 
is  overcome  by  slitting  that  part  and  binding  in 
the  wound  such  an  assuaging  agent  as  salt. 
Young  pigs  and  colts  have  their  teeth  clumsily 
knocked  out  or  broken  off,  in  the  gratuitous 
attempt  to  assist  nature 
in  disposing  of  them. 

The  membrane  by  which 
the  eyeball  is  swept  and 
cleared  of  foreign  matters 
is  cruelly  cut  off,  when 
painfully  inflamed,  irrita¬ 
ted,  and  swollen,  as  a  remedy  for  “hooks  and 
haws,”  and  the  animal  is  permanently  deprived 
of  an  absolutely  necessary  appendage  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  an  invaluable  organ  without  any 
necessity.  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

In  such  ways  as  these  utterly  useless  cruelty 


is  inflicted,  because  there  is  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  supposed  disease  and  the  mistaken 
treatment.  But  in  cases  where  animals  are 
really  laboring  under  disease,  the  treatment 
recommended  is  often  equally  cruel  and  bar¬ 
barous.  For  instance,  a  widely  published  remedy 
for  “grub  in  the  head”  in  sheep  is  to  pour  tur¬ 
pentine  into  the  ear  or  inject  it  into  the  nostrils. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  absurd  as  well  as  cruel,  for 
the  ear  has  no  connection  with  the  seat  of  the 
trouble;  and  in  the  other  it  is  too  cruel  and 
barbarous  a  remedy  to  adopt,  because  there  are 
others  equally  effective  which  are  not  produc¬ 
tive  of  intense  agony  to  the  already  suffering 
animal.  Tobacco  smoke  blown  into  tlie  sheep’s 
nostrils  will  serve  to  cause  the  ejection  of  these 
grubs  if  any  exist,”  but  in  many  cases,  if  not 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  the  grubs  have  only 
an  assumed  existence,  and  the  trouble  arises 
from  causes  which  are  intensified  by  the  in¬ 
tended  remedy.  If  farmers  desiring  to  treat 
their  animals  would  but  use  some  common- 
sense,  and,  putting  themselves  in  their  place, 
consider  how  the  remedies  they  propose  to  use 
would  affect  themselves,  less  of  this  thoughtless 
cruelty  would  occur. 

Modern  surgery  is  full  of  expedients  to  alle¬ 
viate  pain  in  the  treatment  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  is  no  longer  as 
“heroic”  as  formerly;  but  unfortunately  for 
our  suffering  animals,  humanity  has  hardly  yet 
been  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  in  reliev¬ 
ing  their  pains,  even  when  they  are  unavoidably 
inflicted ;  but  how  much  less  is  it  an  item  of 
consideration  when  quackery  and  ignorance 
undertake  to  cure  complaints  which  have  no 
existence ! 


Three  Horses  to  a  Wagon. 

We  are  requested  to  give  a  plan  whereby  three 
horses  may  be  hitched  abreast  to  a  wagon.  In 


Fig.  1. — HITCHING  THREE  HORSES. 


response,  we  give  engravings  of  arrangements 
of  single  and  double  trees  by  which  this  may  be 
done,  also  of  the  method  of  arranging  the  lines 
for  driving  a  three-horse  team.  The  plan  of 
using  three  horses  abreast  to  a  wagon  has  some 


advantages,  especially  on  a  farm  or  a  country 
road.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  the 
streets  of  a  city,'  and  we  remember  having  seen 
some  years  since  the  omnibuses  in  the  city  of 
London  drawn  in  this  manner,  and  the  team 
handled  in  those  crowded  streets  with  the  great- 


Fig.  2. — SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  TREES  FOR  THREE  HORSES. 
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j  est  facility,  where  any  other  way  of  using  three 
i  horses  would  have  been  inconvenient  or  impos¬ 
sible.  Two  poles  or  tongues  are  needed  ;  the 
middle  horse  goes  between  them,  with  one  on 
i  each  side. 

C  o  m  m  o  n 
neck  -  yokes 
or  neck- 
straps  are 
used,  and 
the  double- 
tree  is  made  pjg  g — three  horses  abreast. 
to  carry 

three  single-trees,  one  at  each  end  and  one  at 
the  center.  The  center  one  is  attached  by  a 
clevis  which  fits  on  to  the  draft-bolt  of  the  double- 
tree,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  traces  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  each  horse  draws  on  two  single- 
trees.  The  nigh  horse’s  traces  are  hitched  to 
the  outside  end  of  the  nigh  single-tree  and  the 
nigh  end  of  the  center  one  The  middle  horse 
is  hitched  to  the  inside  ends  of  the  outside  single¬ 


trees,  and  the  off  horse  is  hitched  to  the  off  ends 
of  the  center  and  the  off  side  single-trees.  The 
diagram  fig.  1  shows  the  arrangement.  Figures 
2  and  3  show  other  arrangements  of  single-trees 
which  may  be  adapted  to  wagons  or  plows. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  shown  at  fig.  4. 

- -  — ■ 

The  Earl  of  Warwick’s  Sewage  Farm. 

BY  COL  QBORGB  B  WARING,  JR.,  OP  OGDEN  PAR*. 


Tiie  sewage  question  has  for  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  much  attention  in  England.  How  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  towns  from  polluting  rivers 
which  run  past  other  towuis  in  their  course  was 
the  first  consideration ;  howto  turn  the  waste 
to  profitable  account  as  manure,  the  second. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the 
land  as  a  purifying  agent,  and  to  convert  the 
matters  withdrawn  by  it  from  the  sewage 
into  a  useful  form  as  constituents  of  crops. 
Most  of  these  attempts  failed  to  accomplish 
what  was  expected  of  them.  They  generally 
cost  more  than  they  came  to,  and  the  problem 
is  as  yet  by  no  means  solved.  In  a  few  cases 
satisfactory  results  have  been  secured. 

Lord  Warwick’s  Sewage  Farm  at  Leamington 
seems  eminently  successful.  It  lies  about  two 
miles  from  the  city  of  Leamington,  and  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level.  The  population  is 
22,000,  and  the  amount  of  sewage  produced 
amounts  to  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  according  to  weather,  or  from  2,000  to 
4,000  tons.  For  this,  Lord  Warwick  pays  $750 
per  annum,  engages  to  take  all  produced,  and  I 


to  deliver  it  as  pure  water  into  the  river  Avon. 
The  sewage  is  forced  by  steam  through  an 
iron  pipe  from  the  outlet  of  the  town  sewers  to 
a  reservoir  at  the  highest  and  most  remote 
point  of  the  farm.  The  reservoir  holds  only 
one  day’s  sewage.  At  intervals  along  the  course 
of  the  main  pipe  screw- valves  allow  the  stream 
to  be  diverted  at  pleasure.  When  the  pumps 
are  working,  the  flow  is  from  the  town  ;  when 
not,  from  the  reservoir.  The  land  is  undulating, 
and  has  been  underdrained  with  tiles.  The  soil 
is  a  porous  loam,  with  a  heavier  subsoil.  The 
farm  contains  400  acres.  From  the  line  of  iron 
pipe,  earthenware  pipes  (8-inch  diameter),  with 
cemented  joints,  lead  to  the  highest  points  of 
the  different  fields  or  sections  of  the  farm,  deliv¬ 
ering  the  sewage  where  it  can’  be  conveniently 
conducted  away  by  surface  gutters.  These  run 
along  the  crests  of  the  slopes,  with  branch  fur¬ 
rows  for  distribution  overtheland.  The  stream 
is  allowed  to  run  first  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
field,  where  it  overflows  the  furrow  and  spreads 
over  the  land  below.  When  this  portion  is 
saturated,  a  wrouglit-iron  gate  (with  2  handles) 
is  struck  into  the  furrow,  and  the  sewage, 
dammed  back,  overflows  the  next  higher  part  of 
the  ground.  When  all  lying  below  the  lowest 
furrow  has  been  irrigated,  a  gate  is  set  in  the 
main  furrow  just  below  the  next  lateral  one 
above;  then  the  slope  below  this  is  treated  as 
the  first,  one  was,  and  the  water  is  stopped  at.  the 
next  lateral  above.  The  arrangement  is  per¬ 
fectly  simple  and  no  skilled  labor  is  required. 

The  cost  of  all  pipes  and  fixtures  (not  includ¬ 
ing  the  draining)  was  $30  per  acre  for  the 
whole  farm — $12,000  in  all.  The  only  manure 
used,  excepting  the  large  amount  made  on  the 
place,  is  brought  to  the  farm  and  distributed 
over  it  by  this  apparatus,  which  is  managed  by 
a  part  of  the  labor  of  one  man. 

The  crops  are  Italian  rve-grass,  mangolds, 
wheat,  and  clover  or  beans.  The  yield  is  mar¬ 
velous — especially  of  the  rye-grass.  In  1872, 
this  was  cut  7  times.  The  growth  was  about 
1  inch  per  day  during  the  summer,  and  about 
18  feet  aggregate  in  the  whole  season. 

The  first  cutting  was  begun  March  12th,  and 
the  last  one  was  finished  in  the  last  week  of 
November.  The  average  over  40  acres  was  55 
tons — equal  to  about  10  tons  of  cured  hay — per 
acre.  Of  course  such  a  quantity  of  such  succu¬ 
lent  grass  could  not  be  cured,  and  its  daily  con¬ 
sumption,  as  fast  as  cut,  was  imperative.  This 
40  acres  of  grass  furnished  the  entire  fodder  of 
40  large  grade  Shorthorn  cows  and  12  ponder¬ 
ous  English  cart-horses  from  March  12th  to  the 
end  of  November,  and  a  surplus  was  sold  for  cash 
amounting  to  $2,500. 

The  farm  is  well  managed,  by  Mr.  Tough,  a 
capital  Scotch  farmer,  and  it  is,  both  naturally 
and  artificially,  a  good  farm.  I  counted  22 
stacks  of  wheat  valued  at  about  $500  per  stack, 
and  the  clumps  of  mangold  looked  to  be  inter¬ 
minable.  I  had  no  means  of  learning  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  establishment,  but  there  was 
no  evidence  of  extravagant  outlay  in  any  form. 
Everything  was  plain,  strong,  and  business-like. 
The  stock  consisted  of  the  40  cows  for  milk-sell¬ 
ing,  as  many  young  grade  Shorthorns,  a  few 
sheep,  and  the  working  horses. 

The  attention  of  people  who  “don’t  believe 
in  high  farming”  is  called  to  the  summing  up 
of  the  result  of  farming  these  400  acres,  under 
what  is  probably  the  highest  system  known : 

After  making  good  its  stock  (breeding  animals 
to  take  the  place  of  those  sold  or  worn  out)  the 
gross  annual  sales  are  £6,000  or  $30,000. 

Seventy-five  dollars  an  acre  from  simple  farm¬ 


ing  of  the  best  sort,  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  best  farms,  fully  equipped  with  all  '’at,  a 
landlord  is  expected  to  furnish,  rent,  for  $12  per 
acre !  Comment  is  unnecessary, 


Eish-Oil  and  Scrap  Business, 


To  persons  passing  through  Groton  and  Sto- 
nington  on  the  Shore  Line  Railroad,  and  seeing 
the  rough  pastures  strewn  with  granite  boulders, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  the  people  are  not  all 
in  the  poor-house.  But  the  riches  of  the  sea 
.more  than  compensate  for  the  roughness  of  the 
land.  One  great  source  of  their  wealth  is  the 
Menhaden  or  Bony-fish,  that  swarm  along  the 
shores  from  May  until  October.  There  are  seven 
companies,  employing  14  gangs  of  men,  on  the 
shore  between  Stonington  and  New  London, 
engaged  in  the  fish-oil  and  scrap  business.  They 
have  caught  the  past  season  40,800,000  fish, 
which  yielded  about  142,000  gallons  of  oil,  worth 
about  $64,000,  and  4,080  tons  of  scrap,  worth 
about  $49,000.  This  makes  $113,000  distri¬ 
buted  along  twelve  miles  of  the  shore  of  Fisher’s 
Island  Sound,  from  a  single  industry.  The 
business  gives  employment  to  over  200  persons 
at  the  factories,  and  indirectly  to  as  many  more, 
besides  the  business  of  freighting  the  products. 
There  are  about  60  boats,  large  and  small,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  catching,  varying  from  35  tons 
burden  to  the  small  seine-boat  of  two  or  three 
tons.  The  fourteen  gangs  of  fishermen  require 
each  a  new  seine  every  year,  costing  $500  io 
$800,  or  from  $7,000  to  $12,000  for  this  one  item. 

The  boats  and  sails  have  to  be  renewed 
occasionally,  so  that  the  business  is  not  all  profit. 
At  the  Quinnipiac  works  a  superphosphate  is 
made,  but  most  of  the  companies  sell  their  scrap 
in  the  raw  state,  just  as  it  leaves  the  press.  It 
is  kept  in  large  piles  under  cover,  until  winter 
and  spring.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  carted  in  bulk 
directly  from  the  factories  to  the  farms  where  it 
is  to  be  used,  within  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
miles.  Some  goes  to  the  manufacturers  of  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers  in  the  cities,  and  the  rest  is 
bagged  and  barreled  for  the  general  market. 
Large  quantities  are  sold  to  the  tobacco  farmers 
up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  this  fertil¬ 
izer  is  one  sccretof  the  large  growth  of  the  fra¬ 
grant  weed  in  that  region.  It  makes  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  fertilizers  of  the  Nut¬ 
meg  State,  and  is  altogether  the  cheapest  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  market.  On  the  whole,  the  “  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  rocks  ”  is  to  be  received  with  certain 
grains  of  allowance.  The  prospect  of  the  alms¬ 
house  for  these  men  is  not  very  brilliant. 

Connecticut, 


Corn-Planting. 


Somebody  lias  said  that  “  the  corn  crop  must 
always  be  the  sheet-anchor  of  American  farm¬ 
ing.”  Although  there  is  something  of  a  “  bull” 
in  this  remark,  yet  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is 
perfectly  true.  However  w7e  may  arrange  our 
rotation,  wdi'ether  we  grow  roots  or  not,  the 
corn  crop  must  always  come  in  to  start  on. 
Then  it  follows  that  we  must  learn  how  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  old  plan  of  putting  in  this 
crop  will  not  pay  any  longer.  The  Indian  and 
the  backwoodsman’s  style  figured  by  our  artist 
in  this  page,  belongs  to  a  day  that  has  long 
since  departed.  Yet  these  obsolete  styles  of 
corn-planting  still  linger  in  places  where  new 
ideas  have  not  yet  penetrated,  wdiere* for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Agriculturist  is  not  a  family  institu¬ 
tion.  And  although  the  clam-shell  with  which 
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the  squaw  scooped  out  a  hole  for  the  seed,  with 
a  couple  of  “  menhaden  ”  for  a  fertilizer,  and 
raised  the  hill  over  it,  while  her  husband  and 
master  industriously  looked  on  and  “bossed” 
the  job,  has  gone  out  of  date,  the  old-fashioned 
heavy  hoe  still  remains  in  use,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  farmer  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and 
children  still  puts  in  his  patch  amidst  stumps 
and  roots.  On  the  rich  prairies  of  the  West,  the 
horse-planter  drops  and  covers  24  acres  per  day 


farmers?  Manure  and  good  cultivation  of  the 
soil  were  the  only  means  used  to  achieve  this 
result.  There  was  no  claim  to  a  new  sort  of 
seed,  or  anything  that  any  farmer  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  for  himself.  The  soil  was  a  light  sandy 
loam,  a  sod  that  had  been  plowed  in  the  fall, 
grubbed  or  subsoiled  in  the  spring,  and  perfectly 
well  harrowed.  Then  the  drills  were  opened 
3^  feet  apart  with  a  double  mold-board  plow ; 
in  these  was  scattered  well-rotted  compost  from 


the  crop  was  on  that  part  of  the  field  we  do  not 
know,  the  corn  having  been  husked  and  the 
stalks  removed  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
engraving  represents  the  whole  operation  of 
this  method  of  putting  in  a  crop  of  corn,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  harrowing  and  rolling  of  the  ground. 
Each  operation  there  shown  being  done  as  fast  , 
as  each  worker  can  walk,  it  is  quickly  and  ; 
cheaply  performed.  When  the  result  is  a  crop 
equal  to  97-J-  bushela-of  shelled  corn  per  acre 


INDIAN  COKN-PL  ANTING. 


in  a  very  cheap  way,  but  the  crop  yearly  grows 
less  and  less,  and  this  rapid  method  must  one  day 
give  way  to  a  better  and  more  productive  one. 
Last  fall  we  visited  the  well-known  farmer,  Mr. 
Crozier,  Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Northport,  L.  I., 
and  were  struck  with  the  appearance  and  yield 
of  his  corn  crop.  An  acre  measured  out  accu¬ 
rately  was  tested  by  husking  a  shock  here  and 
there,  and  ascertaining  the  average  yield  of  them, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  produce  of  the  acre 
was  260  bushels  of  ears.  This  selected  acre  was 


the  barn-yard,  hauled  on  to  the  field  in  two-horse 
carts,  from  which  the  manure  was  dropped,  four 
drills  being  manured  at  each  crossing  of  the 
field.  A  man  following  with  a  hoe  smoothed 
the  manure  evenly  along  the  drill  as  quickly  as 
he  could  walk.  The  seed  was  dropped  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  drill  by  women  and  girls 
from  the  families  of  the  farm  laborers.  The 
drills  were  closed  and  the  seed  covered  by  a 
light  plow  drawn  by  one  horse,  two  furrows  be¬ 
ing  required  to  do  this,  one  on  each  side  of  the 


after  allowing  25  per  cent  for  shrinkage  in  dry¬ 
ing,  it  is  evident  that  this  plan  is  a  much  more 
profitable  one  than  that  of  growing  15  to  30 
bushels  by  the  methods  in  general  use.  The 
profit  realized  consists  not  only  in  the  grain 
actually  raised,  but  in  the  excellent  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  another  crop.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  leaves  the  ground  in  better  condition  than 
a  fallow  would  do,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  manured;  for  the  clean  cultivation,  and 
the  shade  of  the  dense  crop  of  cornstalks,  kill 
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no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  it  was  not 
conspicuously  different  in  any  way  from  any 
other  acre,  and  was  selected  at  random.  The 
test  was  impartial  and  not  made  for  any  set 
purpose.  The  result  was  surprising,  but  was 
verified  by  repeated  proof.  The  question  then 
arose,  By  what  method  was  this  crop  raised, 
and  was  there  anything  in  it  that  was  not 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  all  other 


drill.  The  field  was  then  harrowed  with  the 
chain  harrow  figured  in  the  Agriculturist  of 
January,  1873,  and  rolled.  The  after-cultivation 
was  done  with  the  Shares  horse-hoe,  with  which 
the  rows  were  kept  clean  close  up  to  the  corn, 
and  very  little  hand-hoeing  was  found  neces¬ 
sary.  A  part  of  the  field  was  treated  with  a 
dressing  of  the  Manhattan  blood-manure,  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  but  what  the  yield  of 


the  weeds  and  mellow  and  loosen  the  soil. 
When  cross-plowed  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are 
removed,  the  soil  and  the  manure  left  in  the 
drills  become  thoroughly  intermingled,  and 
the  ground  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
a  crop  of  roots  the  next  season.  In  the  rotation 
adopted  by  Mr.  Crozier  roots  always  follow 
corn,  and  it  is  one  that  under  his  style  of  farm¬ 
ing  becomes  very  profitable  and  successful. 


1873.] 
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The  Shining  Willow. 

There  are  in  the  Northern  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  something  less  than  twenty  species 


basket-work,  are  excellent  for  supports  to  plants 
or  for  any  other  purpose  where  a  light  straight 
rod  is  required.  Such  rods  are  in  frequent  de¬ 
mand  in  every  garden  as  supports  to  plants, 


shape  shown  in  the  engraving;  it  has  three 
cells,  with  a  brownish  black  shining  seed  about 
the  size  of  a  boy’s  marble  in  each  cell.  These 
seeds  arc  pleasant  to  the  taste,  having  a  flavor 


of  willows.  Some  of  these  are  humble  shrubs, 
and  none  of  them  form  very  large  trees.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  willows  is  a  native 
species  which  is  common  along  our  water¬ 
courses,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  deep  green  of 
its  foliage,  every  leaf  of  which  looks  as  bright 
as  if  it  had  been  recently  varnished.  It  appro¬ 
priately  bears  the  name  of  Salix  lucida,  the 
Shining  ‘Willow.  The  tree  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  but  in  cultivation  gro-ws  to  a 
larger  size.  The  small  branches  are  of  a  pol¬ 
ished  green,  and  when  older  they  become 
bronzed.  The  leaves  are  from  three  and  a  half 
to  five  inches  long,  and  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  engraving.  There  are  at  the  base  of  each 
leaf  several  small  stalked  glands.  It  produces 
its  catkins  in  May  and  June,  and  the  flowers 
differ  from  those  of  the  majority  of  our  willow’s 
in  having  five  or  more  stamens.  This  species 
is  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  the 
Bay-leaved  and  Laurel-leaved  Willow’,  names 
which  are  also  applied  to  the  European  Salix 
pentandra,  a  species  which  is  so  near  ours  that 
some  botanists  consider  them  identical.  As  an 
ornamental  tree,  the  Shining  Willow  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one  on  account  of  the  abundance  and 
brightness  of  its  foliage.  Our  object  in  calling 
attention  to  it  is  not  only  to  commend  it  for  its 
beauty  but  for  its  utility.  When  treated  like 
an  osier,  by  cutting  it  down  near  to  the  ground 
each  year,  it  throw’s  up  shoots  with  great  vigor, 
■Which  though  not  as  good  as  some  others  for 


and  a  few  trees  of  the  Shining  Willow  will 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  quality. 


The  Spanish  Buckeye. 


While  passing  through  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  last  fall,  we 
were  surprised  aud  pleased  to  come  across  an 
old  friend  of  our  Texas  travels,  the  Spanish 
Buckeye.  This  usually  grows  as  a  shrub,  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  throwing  up  many  stems,  and 
forming  a  dense  mass.  In  particularly  favor¬ 
able  places  it  becomes  a  small  tree  of  twenty 
feet  in  bight.  It  is  quite  common  along  the 
streams  in  Western  Texas,  and  we  have  seen  it 
growing  in  a  starved  condition  not  far  from 
El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  remarkable 
in  having  the  foliage  of  a  Hickory  and  the 
flowers  aud  fruit  of  a  Buckeye.  The  name 
Spanish  Buckeye  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  American  shrub.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  March,  but  we  collected  it  in  bloom  in 
August,  and  it  is  said  to  frequently  flower  twice 
a  year.  The  flowers,  shown  in  the  engraving 
of  the  natural  size,  are  rose-colored,  and  are 
staminate,  pistillate,  or  perfect  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals  or  of  different  kinds  upon  the  same 
specimen.  The  bloom  in  spring  is  sufficiently 
abundant  to  render  the  plant  showy,  and  the 
aspect  and  foliage  are  pleasing  at  all  times. 
The  fruit  is  a  leathery  capsule,  of  the  size  and 


not  unlike  that  of  walnuts.  Some  of  the  party 
with  which  the  writer  traveled  in  Texas, 
including  the  physician,  in  whom  one  would 
have  looked  for  greater  caution,  ate  freely  of 
the  nuts,  and  for  some  time  after  were  distress¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  these  nuts  pos¬ 
sess  marked  emetic  properties.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  family  with  the  Horse-Chestnut  aud 
Buckeye,  and  bears  the  botanical  name  of  Un- 
gnadia  speciosa.  Baron  Ungnad  was  ambassa- 
sador  from  Austria  to  Constantinople;  in  1576 
he  sent  the  seeds  of  the  now  common  Horse- 
Chestnut  to  Vienna,  and  was  thus  the  means  of 
introducing  this  tree  into  Western  Europe,  and 
consequently  to  this  country.  It  is  fitting  that 
his  name  should  be  honored  by  giving  it  to  a 
related  species  of  the  far  West.  The  Ungnadia 
flourishes  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  far  north  it  will  endure  the  winter.  It 
is  cultivated  in  a  few  collections  in  France,  and 
the  French  gardeners  advise  that  it  be  pro¬ 
tected  during  winter  in  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

- - -•—e — «♦«— - *“♦- - - 

Some  New  or  Little  Known  Peaches. 


Some  varieties  of  peaches  of  great  excellence 
have  originated  in  the  Southern  States,  and  Mr. 
P.  J.  Berckmaus,  the  well-known  pomologist 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  made  a  specialty  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  testing  them.  Mr.  B.  has  lately 
given  in  his  paper,  “  The  Farmer  aud  Garden- 
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er,”  notes  upon  some  of  these  varieties,  and 
thinking  that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  fruit¬ 
growers  generally,  we  reproduce  them  : 

Muscogee. — Among  the  many  subvarieties  of 
the  Columbia  or  Indian  peach,  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice,  this  is  one  which  pos¬ 
sesses  marked  characteristics,  and  is  particularly 
distinct  from  the  usual  slight  deviations  of  the 
type  in  being  a  wliite-fleshed  freestone.  It  or¬ 
iginated  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Cook, 
who  sent  us  specimens  in  August,  1868.  From 
the  seeds  of  these  peaches  we  raised  several 
trees  which  sported  unusually,  some  being  white 
clingstones  of  inferior  quality,  others  almost 
identical  with  the  parent.  One  of  the  seedlings, 
fruiting  first  in  1870,  produced  specimens  meas¬ 
uring  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  has  dur¬ 
ing  tiie  succeeding  years  continued  to  give 
equally  as  large  and  fine  fruit. 

Size  large  to  very  large,  round  or  a  little  one¬ 
sided  ;  skin  dingy  yellow,  nearly  covered  with 
crimson,  and  a  very  dark  brownish  crimson 
cheek,  spotted  and  striped  with  darker  colored 
stripes  and  very  downy.  Flesh  white,  with  a 
few  red  veins  around  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
and  very  good ;  stone  small  and  quite  round  ; 
maturity  from  August  1st  until  the  20th,  accord¬ 
ing  to  season;  freestone;  wood,  foliage,  and 
habit  of  growth  similar  to  the  Columbia ;. 

Darby. — Large,  round,  suture  distinct,  and 
with  a  deep  furrow  on  opposite  side;  skin 
creamy  white,  with  a  faint  wash  of  red ;  flesh 
pure  white  to  the  stone,  finely  grained,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  fine  aroma ;  clingstone;  maturity, 
end  of  October;  qualify  very  good;  tree  com¬ 
pact  and  regular  grower. 

We  find  this  subvariety  of  the  Heath  Cling  a 
very  desirable  late  peach,  and  of  a  quality  much 
superior  to  the  usual  very  late  ripening  varieties. 
It  originated  at  Newberry,  S.  C;,  by  Messrs.  P. 
W.  &  R.  S.  Chick,  who  deserve  great  credit  in 
having  introduced  this  fruit.  & 

Thurber. — When  the  Chinese  Cling  became 
known,  it  at  once  took  precedence  above  all 
early  clingstones,  and  deservedly  so,  as  there  is 
no  clingstone  peach  ripening  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  peach  season  that  can  surpass  it.  For  a 
number  of  years  seedlings  of  tiie  Chinese  Cling 
were  made  with  the  expectation  of  producing 
a  variety  that  would  combine  the  qualities  of 
the  parent  with  the  additional  merit  of  being  a 
freestone.  After  repeated  experiments  the 
wished-for  variety  was  obtained,  and  after  two 
seasons  of  production,  we  are  warranted  to  say 
that  it  equals  the  Chinese  Cling  in  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  well  as  quality,  and  we  can  not 
better  describe  it  than  to  compare  it  with  that 
famous  variety  in  every  respect  except  being  a 
freestone.  The  foliage  and  appearance  of  the 
tree  are  identical  with  the  parent,  but  the  growth 
is  less  straggling  and  assumes  a  more  compact 
form.  This  fruit  is  due  to  the  care  and  skill  of 
Dr.  L.  E.  Berckmans,  and,  by  permission  from 
the  producer,  has  been  dedicated  to  our  friend, 
Prof.  George  Thurber,  chief  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

Picquet’s  Late. — In  the  January  number  of 
“  Rural  Alabamian,”  the  editor  says:  “  This  va¬ 
riety  is  by  no  means  as  widely  known  and 
planted  as  it  should  be.  For  its  season,  it  is 
the  evidence  of  all  who  have  fruited  it  that  it 
has  no  compeer.  Large  to  very  large,  bright 
yellow,  and  of  most  excellent  quality,  it  can  not 
fail  to  become  one  of  our  most  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  peaches,  ripening  as  it  does  when  good 
peaches  are  scarce,  and  the  trees  being  fine 
growers  and  abundant  bearers.  Season,  first 
half  of  September ;  freestone.” 


This  magnificent  peach  originated  in  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Antoine  Picquet,  Belair,  Ga.  In 
1858  we  cut  the  grafts  from  the  original  tree, 
which  died  the  following  year.  After  fruiting 
it  for  four  consecutive  seasons  we  put  it  in  the 
trade,  feeling  assured  at  that  time  that  it  was 
destined  to  become  a  most  valuable  market 
peach.  In  this  we  have  not  been  disappointed, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  us  to  have 
added  this  peach  to  our  list  of  superior  fruits 
and  saved  it  from  destruction.  It  ripens  with 
the  Smock,  to  which  it  is  immensely  superior  in 
size,  appearance,  and  quality.  The  Salway  also 
matures  at  the  same  time,  but  is  also  inferior  to 
the  Picquets,  from  a  limited  experience  in  fruit¬ 
ing  tiie  former  and  from  reports  of  others  who 
fruited  both  varieties  side  by  side. 

Propagation  of  Carnations  and  Pinks. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


“  An  Amateur,”  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
complains  that  he  has  no  success  in  rooting  cut¬ 
tings  of  either  Carnations  or  Pinks,  although  he 
never  fails  in  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus,  Ver¬ 
benas,  or  Begonias.  Tiie  varieties  he  succeeds 
with  we  all  find  to  root  quicker  than  the  Carna¬ 
tion  or  Pink,  but  not  more  surely  if  the  proper 
conditions  be  observed.  These  conditions  are 
that  the  plant  of  Carnation  or  Pink  from  which 
the  cuttings  are  taken  must  be  in  a  healthy, 
growing  condition.  The  temperature  of  the 
sand  of  the  propagating  bench  in  which  the 
cutting  is  inserted  should  range  from  65°  to  75°, 
and  the  atmosphere  15  degrees  less.  The  sand 
must  always  be  kept  moist,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  neither  sun  nor  drafts  of  air  strike 
the  cuttings  long  enough  to  wilt  or  shrivel  them, 
for  if  once  shriveled  nearly  all  hope  of  rooting 
them  is  gone.  But  these  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  not  likely  to  be  obtained  easily  by 
amateurs,  so  I  again  recommend,  as  the  safest 
of  all  methods  of  propagating,  the  saucer  system 
already  described  by  me  in  your  columns,  and 
also  in  my  work  “  Practical  Floriculture,”  as  the 
best  method  of  propagating  Carnations,  Roses, 
or  in  fact  anything  else  in  the  small  way. 


Origin  of  the  Baldwin  Apple. 


BY  CHARLES  DOWNING. 


[In  August  last,  we  published  an  article  from 
a  well-known  literary  lady,  giving  her  history 
of  the  Baldwin.  After  its  appearance  we  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  various  quarters, 
each  giving  a  different  story  about  the  apple. 
To  publish  all  these  accounts  would  leave  the 
matter  more  confused  than  before,  and  we 
thought  it  wisest,  amid  conflicting  stories,  to 
drop  the  matter  for  the  time.  This  did  not  suit 
some  who,  because  we  would  not  publish  their 
particular  stories,  considered  us  unfair,  but  we 
preferred  to  wait  for  something  positive,  which 
we  now  have  from  Mr.  Downing,  who  has  a 
keen  eye  for  anything  relating  to  the  history  of 
American  fruits. — Ed.] 

In  your  paper  of  last  year,  1872,  page  303, 
“  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  gives  the  origin  of  the 
Baldwin  apple,  saying  it  originated  with  Josiali 
Pearce,  town  of  Bait! win,  Maine,  about  60  years 
ago,”  but  in  looking  over  the  history  of  Woburn, 
Mass.,  by  Samuel  Sewall,  A.M.,  which  was 
kindly  sent  me  by  J.  W.  Manning,  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  I  find  the  following  history,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  the  most  correct  one.  “  As  Col. 
Soammi  Baldwin  was  one  day,  about  the  year 


1780,  surveying  land  at  a  place  called  Butters 
Row,  in  Wilmington,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
near  the  bounds  of  that  town,  Woburn  and 
Burlington,  he  observed  one  or  more  wood¬ 
peckers  continually  flying  to  a  certain  tree, 
growing  on  land  of  Mr.  James  Butlers,  hard  by. 
Prompted  by  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
their  frequenting  that  tree,  he  at  length  went  to 
it;  and  finding  under  ft  apples  of  an  excellent 
flavor  and  well  worth  cultivating,  he  returned 
to  the  tree  the  next  spring,  aud  took  from  it 
cions  to  graft  iuto  stocks  of  his  own.  Other 
persons  in  that  vicinity,  induced  by  his  example 
or  advice,  grafted  trees  of  theirs  soon  after  with 
cions  from  the  same  stock,  and  subsequently, 
whenever  Col.  Baldwin  attended  court,  or  went 
into  different  parts  of  the  county  as  high 
sheriff,  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  cions  of 
this  variety  of  apple  with  him,  and  to  distribute 
them  among  his  friends;  so  this  species  of  fruit 
soon  came  to  be  extensively  known  and  culti¬ 
vated.  The  original  tree,  it  is  said,  was  blown 
down  in  the  famous  ‘  September  gale,’  in  1815.” 

“  At  first  apples  of  this  description  were  called 
by  many 1  Butters  apples,’  from  the  name  of  the 
person  upon  whose  lancl'the  original  tree  was 
found  ;  and  by  others  Woodpecker  apples,  from 
the  bird  whose  constant  flight  attracted  the 
notice  of  Col.  Baldwin,  and  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  excellency  of  the  fruit  which  grew  on  it. 
But,  on  a  certain  day  (it  is  reported),  when  Col. 
Baldwin  had  a  party  of  gentlemen  at  his  house 
to  dine,  he  set  before  them  a  dish  of  these  ap¬ 
ples;  and  one  of  his  guests,  admiring  their  good 
qualities,  asked  him  by  what  name  they  were 
known?  ‘By  no  name  in  particular,’  the 
Colonel  replied;  ‘call  them,  if  you  please, 
Baldwin  apples.’  And  tiiis  has  ever  since  been 
their  common  name.” 

- «»-« —  - »-•» - 

The  Codling-Moth  Again. 

Tie  greatest  obstacle  to  profitable  apple-cul¬ 
ture  is  the  Codling-Moth.  This  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit,  and  the  larva  or 
“  worm  ”  eats  its  way  into  the  young  apple,  feeds 
upon  its  substance,  and  when  it  has  reached 
maturity  goes  forth  to  find  a  place  where  it  can 
hide,  spin  a  cocoon,  and  then  appear  as  a  moth 
to  do  the  same  thing  over  again.  This  insect 
can  be  best  attacked  as  a  chrysalis  or  cocoon. 

It  naturally  hides  itself,  when  about  to  under¬ 
go  its  change,  under  scales  of  the  bark  or  in  its 
crevices,  and  as  it  accepts  the  readiest  shelter, 
traps  are  devised  which  take  advantage  of  this 
instinct  of  the  insect.  Hay  ropes  and  bands  of 
various  kinds  put  around  the  trees,  and  removed 
from  time  to  time  to  destroy  the  worms,  have 
long  been  used,  and  last  year  we  figured  a  trap, 
patented  by  Mr.  Wier,  which  operated  upon 
the  same  principle.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society,  Mr.  B. 
Hathaway  proposed  a  trap  which  he  has  found 
successful ,  and  which  possesses  the  merit  of  bei  ng 
unpatented.  [Note. — Wcjust  here  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  our  thanks  to  one  man  (Mr.  B.  Hathaway, 
nurseryman,  of  Little  Prairie  Rond,  Mich.)  who 
can  present  to  his  fellow  fruit-growers  a  useful 
device,  and  has  public  spirit  enough  not  to  patent 
it,  and  we  hope  that  all  who  have  occasion  to 
buy  fruits  in  that  portion  of  the  country  will 
show  their  appreciation  of  this  act,  as  we  do  by 
giving  Mr.  H.,  whom  we  do  not  personally  know,, 
this  first-class  notice.]  Mr.  II.,  in  making  berry- 
boxes  for  lus  fruit  trade,  uses  veneers,  and  he 
takes  this  same  material  for  his  moth -trap.  A 
strip  of  veneer  4  inches  wide  and  long  enough 
to  encircle  the  tree,  is  soaked  in  water  to  make 
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it  flexible,  and  bound  around  the  tree  with  strong 
twine,  and  that  is  all.  The  traps  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  every  week  or  two,  the  worms  crushed, 
and  the  traps  replaced.  With  proper  care  a 
set  of  veneers  should  last  for  several  years,  and 
if  all  the  fruit-growers  in  a  neighborhood  would 
combine  and  use  this  trap  thoroughly,  the  lav¬ 
ages  of  the  Codling-Moth  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 


Peaches  Here  and  in  England. ' 

“  The  Garden”  publishes  an  account  of  a 
profitable  peach-tree  at  Rochampton  Park,  and 
after  giving  the  method  of  cultivation  presents 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  dates  of  ripening, 
produce,  and  sum  realized  for  the  fruit  for  the 
past  eleven  years.  This  table  we  copy  : 


Date. 

Fruit  Ripe. 

Produce. 

Sum  realized. 

1862 . 

June  15 

. . .  42*4  doz. . . 

....  £-12  10s.  Od. 

1863 . 

May  28 

...  48i4  “  ... 

....  48  10  0 

1864 . 

.  May  1 

...  42>?  “  ... 

....  67  00  0 

1865 . 

April  21 

...  2714  “  ... 

..  .  65  00  0 

1866 . 

May  10 

. . .  38  y2  “  . . . 

. . . .  50  00  0 

1867 . 

May  3 

. .  .  39!4  “  .... 

. ...  49  17  0 

1868.... .. 

April  21  . . 

...  371/  “  .... 

50  00  0 

1869 . 

April  29  . . 

..54 

....  60  00  0 

1870 . 

May  3 

...  5  “  .... 

6  03  0 

1871 . 

June  3 

. . .  74 

. ...  37  00  0 

1872 . 

...  64  “  ... 

...  53  11  6 

Total 

£529  11s.  r,a. 

The  total  produce  of  this  tree  in  eleven  years 
is  in  round  numbers  $2,600,  and  the  peaches 
brought  on  an  average  $5.50  a  dozen,  and  each 
year’s  product  of  the  tree  was  not  far  from  $236. 
It  is  true  thnfc  these  peaches  were  grown  under 
glass  and  forced,  but  notwithstanding  this  the 
story  of  this  tree  has  a  lesson  for  our  fruit-grow¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  editor  of  “  The  Garden,” 
was  here  in  the  liight  of  our  fruit  season,  and 
when  he  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  a  decent 
peach  in  the  New  York  market,  we  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  his  remark  as  a  bit  of  Jolin- 
Bullism.’  The  next  year  we  passed  a  week  in 
the  peach  orchards  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
and  were  quite  convinced  that  we  had  never 
seen  adecent  peach  in  the  market.  All  peaches 
for  market  are  picked  just  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  are  expected  to  come  into  eating 
condition  by  the  time  they  reach  the  consumer. 
The  difference  between  a  peach  ripened  upon 
the  tree  and  one  ripened  in  a  basket,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried  both. 

There  is  one  thing  well  settled  as  far  as  the 
markets  of  our  l  arge  cities  are  concerned — extra 
fruit  will  always  bring  an  extra  price.  In  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  we  have  only  to  recall  the  Jucun- 
da  strawberries  of  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  which  on 
account  of  their  enormous  size  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance  sold  at  several  times  the  price  of  ordinary 
fruit.  We  do  not  expect  that  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  go  into  the  forcing  of  peaches,  but  we 
do  believe  that  it  will  pay  peach-growers  to 
take  more  pains  with  their  fruit.  Instead  of 
having  their  peach-trees  so  loaded  that  the 
branches  trail  upon  the  ground,  they  should  be 
thinned — with  a  part  of  the  crop  at  least — so  as 
to  get  a  smaller  number  of  finely-developed 
peaches,  and  then  they  should  devise  such  a 
method  of  packing  as  will  allow  tree-ripened 
fruit  to  be  sent  to  market.  Boxes  to  contain  a 
single  layer  packed  in  cotton  might  accomplish 
this.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
whoever  tries  the  experiment  of  sending  to  the 
New  York  or  other  large  market,  extra  peaches, 
will  find  his  remuneration  in  extra  prices. 


Water-proof  Screens.— According  to  the 
Florist  and  Pomologist,  both  paper  and  cotton- 


cloth  may  be  rendered  water-proof  and  trans¬ 
lucent  by  giving  them  a  coating  of  “  a  solution 
of  gelatine  or  glue,  to  which  one  fiftieth  part  by 
weight  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  added.” 
.  .  .  “  The  process  must  be  carried  out  in  full 
daylight.  It  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  prepare 
their  paper  umbrellas  in  this  way.”  This  is 
provokingly  indefinite,  as  we  are  not  told  how 
strong  the  solution  of  glue  should  be,  nor  whether 
the  weight  of  bichromate  should  be  one  fiftieth 
of  that  of  the  glue  or  of  the  solution. 


Plant-Covers  or  Protectors. 

“  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of”  cucumbers. 
The  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  ground 
are  met  by  the  Striped  Bug  and  “Flea”  and  at 
no  time  of  their  existence  are  they  safe  from 
the  attacks  ot  the  spotted  Yellow  Lady-Bug  and 
the  sober-looking  Squash-Bug.  If  we  can 
manage  to  protect  the  plants  until  they  get  large 
enough  to  “run  alone,”  the  attacks  of  insects 
are  not  so  disastrous,  and  those  who  have  cold- 
frames  or  other  glass  can  carry  their  cucumber 
and  melon  plants  beyond  their  feeble  stage  be¬ 
fore  they  set  them  out.  The  majority  of  per¬ 
sons,  however,  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  ground 
and  trust  to  various  kinds  of  protection.  Pow¬ 
ders  and  washes  of  various  kinds  have  been 
found  more  or  less  effectual,  and  shields  are 
used  varying  from  a  common  newspaper  to 
elaborate  hand-glasses.  Frames  of  various 
make  covered  with  netting  have  been  sold  and 


used  with  more  or  less  satisfaction.  The  best 
screen  of  this  kind  that  we  have  seen  is  one 
offered  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  and  is  illustrated 
here  by  an  engraving.  It  is  simply  a  wooden 
frame  upon  which  is  a  support  of  galvanized 
wire  which  holds  the  screen  of  netting.  The 
wooden  base  allows  the  affair  to  be  placed  in 
close  contact  with  the  soil,  so  that  no  insects  can 
crawl  under  it,  and  at  the  same  time  lifts  the 
netting  above  contact  with  the  earth,  which 
with  most  other  protectors  is  a  great  annoyance, 
especially  when  there  are  frequent  rains. 
Screens  of  this  kind  are  not  only  useful  to  pro¬ 
tect  plants  from  insects,  but  they  keep  off  chilly 
winds  and  slight  frosts,  while  they  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  growth  of  the  vines. 

- m-t - — - - 

Foreign  Horticultural  Items. 

The  First  Lady  Writer  on  Horticulture  is  said 
to  be  an  English  woman,  Mrs.  Ives,  who  wrote 
upon  Gilliflowers  in  1690  or  thereabouts. 

The  Last  Potato  in  England  is  the  “New 
Hundredfold  Fluke  Kidney,”  which  is  lovely 
.for  a  name.  The  engraving  looks  like  a  painted 
Easter  egg,  with  not  a  visible  eye. 

A  Precocious  Cocoanut.  —  The  Gardener’s 
Chronicle  figures  a  Cocoanut  which  still  in  the 
seedling  state  bore  flowers.  The  plant  was 
only  a  few  inches  high,  and,  as  well  it  might, 
much  astonished  the  natives  at  Bengal  where 
this  unusual  development  was  manifested. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. — Take  it 


all  in  all,  this  is  the  finest  shrub  we  have. 
“  The  Garden  ”  says  it  is  20  to  over  30  inches 
high.  Ours  last  year  was  about  five  feet  high, 
and  is  a  young  plant  yet. 

Don't  know  Sweet  Apples. — A  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  English  horticultural  journals 
says  :  “  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  what  the  American  papers  mean  by  ‘sweet’ 
apples,  which  they  seem  to  distinguish  as  a 
peculiar  class?”  That  man  never  ate  baked 
apples  and  milk. 

Briar-wood  Pipes. — John  R.  Jackson,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  writes  to  “The  Garden”  that 
his  investigations  show  that  briar-wood  pipes 
are  made  from  the  root  of  a  species  of  Heath 
{Erica  arborea),  and  not  from  the  root  of  a 
Smilax.  Every  one  at  the  South  knows  that 
briar-wood  is  abundant,  and  that  it  is  a  Smilax. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  two  widely  distinct 
plants  furnish  material  for  the  manufacture. 

* - -  *q>  « —  ■  iiTa-3>g»  — - —  *—<&» - ■ 

Tree  and  Plant  Swindlers, 

Last  year  we  had  occasion  to  show  up  the 
pretensions  of  Lafayette  &  Co.,  who  offered 
Blue  Roses,  Tree  Strawberries,  and  similar  im¬ 
probable  horticultural  “novelties.”  We  learn 
that  a  similar  concern  has  already  appeared 
at  the  South  and  is  working  northward.  Tree 
peddlers,  with  their  pictures  of  astonishing 
fruit,  are  now  around,  and  are  about  as  bad  as 
any  foreign  rogues.  Recollect  that  the  regular 
dealers  have  all  the  novelties  worth  having,  and 
that  new  and  valuable  fruits  and  flowers  are 
hot  introduced  by  unknown  traveling  dealers. 
If  a  man  pretends  to  be  an  agent  of  a  nursery¬ 
man,  ask  to  see  his  papers.  Some  nurseries 
send  out  traveling  agents,  but  always  give  them 
papers  showing  their  authority.  Buy  always  of 
regular  dealers — if  mistakes  are  made  they 
can  be  rectified;  and  do  not  believe  any  stories 
about  new  fruit  or  flowers  of  great  value,  no 
matter  how  attractive,  the  names  of  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  regular  lists. 

■ - - - ■ 

The  Management  of  Blackberries. 


Several  letters  are  at  hand  asking  about  the 
treatment  of  blackberry  plantations,  especially 
such  as  have  been  neglected.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  advice  in  each  particular  instance  without 
seeing  the  condition  of  the  plants,  but  we  can 
indicate  general  principles  which  each  one  can 
apply  to  his  own  case.  If  the  manner  in  which 
the  blackberry  grows  be  understood,  then  the 
course  to  adopt  with  an  old  plantation  or  in 
forming  a  new  one  will  be  plain.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  blackberry-buSh  at  three  years  old 
or  more.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  only  one 
of  each  part  is  shown,  while  in  an  old  and  neg¬ 
lected  plant  there  will  be  half-a-dozen  more  or 
less  of  t lie  growths  here  represented.  Looking 
at  the  bush  in  the  spring  of ’73,  we  find  an  old 
cane  (a)  which  grew  in  ’71  and  bore  fruit  in  ’72, 
and  is  now  no  longer  of  use,  but  should  be  cut 
away,  else  it  will  die  down  and  add  to  the  en¬ 
tanglement  of  the  plantation.  Then  we  have 
the  cane  (b)  of  bright  new  wood  which  grew  in 
’72,  and  which  will  probably  bear  this  year,  and 
should,  after  it  lias  fruited,  be  cut  away.  Just  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  and  ready  to  start  very  early, 
will  be  found  strong  buds  (c),  which  this  year 
will  grow  and  form  canes  like  b,  and  bear  in 
1874.  The  canes  are  biennial,  growing  one 
year,  fruiting  the  next,  and  afterwards  are  of  no 
further  use,  a  constant  supply  of  new  canes  be¬ 
ing  kept  up  from  buds  at  the  root  of  the  plant. 
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All  of  the  new  growth,  however,  does  not  start 
close  to  the  base  of  the  old  canes,  as  at  c ,  but 
an  underground  stem  will  push  out  to  a  distance 
of  several  feet  from  the  old  plant  before  it  seeks 
the  surface,  hence  the  patch  that  was  regularly 
planted  at  first  will,  if  neglected,  grow  up  into 
a  tangled  thicket.  In  dressing  up  an  old  plan¬ 
tation,  all  plants  not  in  the  rows  should  be 


DIAGRAM  OF  BLACKBERRY  PLANT. 

grubbed  up,  all  caues  that  have  fruited  be  cut 
away,  and  if  at  a  stool  there  are  more  than  three 
or  four  of  last  year’s  canes  (b),  let  them  be  re¬ 
duced  to  this  number,  and  these  should  be  se¬ 
cured  to  a  stake  or  other  support.  In  making 
a  new  plantation  we  take  plants  that  have  come 
up  at  a  distance  from  the  main  stool.  These 
will  consist  of  a  cane  that  grew  last  year,  ivith 
one  or  more  strong  buds,  like  c,  at  its  base.  If 
this  be  set  out  just  as  it  is  taken  up,  the  cane 
will  bear  a  little  fruit, 
but  at  the  expense  of 
the  future  welfare  of 
the  plant.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  disturbed, 
the  whole  strength 
of  the  plant  is  needed 
to  develop  the  buds 
(c)  into  strong  canes 
to  bear  another  year. 

Hence  in  transplant¬ 
ing  always  cutoif  the 
cane  (b)  near  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only 
enough  of  it  to  allow 
of  the  convenient 
handling  of  the  root. 

If  left  to  themselves, 
blackberry  canes  will 
often  grow  eight  or 
ten  feet  high  and  be 
out  of  reach  and  top- 
heavy.  This  is  avoid¬ 
ed  by  stopping  the 
cane  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  as  soon  as 
k  reaches  the  highfc 

of  five  or  six  feet.  A  pinching  out  of  the  ten¬ 
der  growing  point  will  do  this.  In  a  short  time 
side  branches  will  push  out  vigorously,  and  these, 
when  they  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  are 
to  have  their  growth  stopped  by'  pinching  in 
the  same  manner.  Tiie  result  will  be  a  low, 
compact,  well -branched  bush  instead  of  the  long 
straggling  things  we  so  often  see.  All  shoots 
tfhat  come  up  where  they  are  not  wanted  are 
t®  be  treated  as  weeds  and  exterminated. 


The  Carolina  or  Yellow  Jessamine. 

Those  who  write  upon  the  beauty  of  spring 
in  the  Southern  States  are  eloquent  in  the 
praise  of  the  Yellow  Jessamine.  It  is  a  plant 
well  calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm,  as  it  grows 
in  such  abundance,  festoons  the  trees  and  shrubs 
so  gracefully,  is  so  brilliant  in  both  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  is  withal  so  fragrant,  that  it  is  sure 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent. 
It  grows  from  Eastern  Virginia  to  Florida  and 
westward.  The  engraving  of  a  small  spray 
here  given  is  from  a  water-color  drawing  by 
M.  Camille  Le  Hardy,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  an  ama¬ 
teur  artist  and  great  lover  of  native  plants. 
The  leaves  are  variable  in  size,  and  are  often 
much  larger  than  here  represented;  they 
are  thick,  shining,  and  almost  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are 
from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long, 
of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  engraving,  and  are 
borne  in  small  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  color  is 
bright  yellow,  and  the 
almost  overpowering  fragrance  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Jessamine.  The  plant  is  not  very  closely 
related  to  the  true  Jessamine,  but  belongs  to  the 
Logania  Family,  of  which  we  have  another 
highly  ornamental  representative  in  the  Pink- 
Root  ( Spigelia ).  Its  botanical  name  is  Gelsemium 
sempervirens.  Gelsemino  is  the  Italian  name 
for  Jessamine,  and  the  Jessamine-like  odor  of 
our  plant  led  to  its  application  as  a  generic 
name.  Linnaeus  called  it  a  Bignonici,  and  it 
does  resemble  a  Trumpet-creeper  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance.  Of  late  years  the  root  of  Gelsemium 
has  been  largely  used  in  medicine.  It  is  said 
that  a  Southern  gentleman  being  ill  with  fever 
sent  his  negro  servant  to  dig  some  roots  of  a 


tive  so  powerful  that  it  ranks  among  the  most 
active  medicines,  and  is  in  large  doses  a  dan¬ 
gerous  poison.  It  is  said  that  the  odor  of  the 
flowers  affects  sensitive  persons  unpleasantly, 
producing  stupor.  As  an  ornamental  plant, 
the  Gelsemium  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
cultivators,  as  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  run 
upon  the  rafters  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  it 
makes  a  very  pleasing  wdndow  plant.  We  have 
housed  our  plant  in  winter,  but  propose  to  try 
whether  it  would  not,  with  proper  protection, 
endure  the  winter  in  the  open  ground. 


How  the  Tomato  Premium  was  Won. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Renwick,  of  Hew  Jersey,  to  whom 
Col.  Waring  paid  his  premium  of  $100  for  the 


Carolina  jessamine. — ( Gelsemium  sempervirens.) 


plant  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  when 
ill.  Some  roots  were  brought,  and  a  tea  was 
made  which  the  patient  took.  It  came  near 
being  his  last  dose,  as  he  became  unconscious, 
and  had  all  the  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning. 
Upon  investigating  the  matter,  it  was  found 
that  the  servant  had  dug  the  roots  of  Gelsemium 
instead  of  the  plant  he  was  directed  to  get. 
This  accident  led  to  the  investigation  of  the 
olant,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  nervous  seda¬ 


MANURING  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

largest  and  best  Trophy  Tomato  of  1872,  has 
communicated  to  us  his  method  of  cultivation: 
“  After  the  plants  are  set  out,  I  put  down  in  the 
alternate  spaces  between  the  plants,  an  inverted 
T  ofl*  inch  drain-tile,  and  I  add  a  short  piece 
of  tile  at  each  end  of  the  T,  so  as  to  reach  the 
vicinity  of  the  centers  of  the  roots  of  the  plants 
at  each  side.  A  section  of  the  bed  thus  pre¬ 
pared  would  have  the  appearance  of  the  annexed 
illustration.  Whenever  the  ground  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  dry  to  permit  watering,  a  funnel  is  inserted 
in  the  open  end  of  the  T,  and  liquid  manure 
is  poured  in,  the  article  which  I  use  being 
the  sewage  of  my  house,  which  is  collected 
in  a  tank  for  such  purposes.  This  system 
of  watering  obviates 
the  caking  of  the 
ground  at  the  surface, 
while  it  causes  the 
plants  to  grow  with 
extraordinary  vigor. 
I  have  a  bed  of  three 
dozen  Bourbon,  Noi¬ 
sette,  and  Tea  roses, 
treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  vigor  and 
abundarme  of  bloom 
are  such  as  to  surprise 
all  who  see  them. 
In  December,  the 
rose-bushes  are  loaded 
down  and  covered 
with  vigorous  leaves, 
and  they  are  very 
much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  if  they  were 
taken  up  every  fall.” 

This  certainly  is  a 
very  simple  plan, 
which  may  readily 
be  tried  by  any  one 
who  can  get  even 
a  piece  of  old  tin  leader.  The  idea  of  in¬ 
troducing  sewage  water  in  this  manner  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  is  not  entirely  original, 
though  the  application  of  it  is  so.  The  earth- 
closet  people  have  for  some  time  recommended 
that  house  sewage  be  distributed  through  lawns 
or  in  fruit  borders  by  the  use  of  draining-tile, 
placed  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  we  know  of  several  instances  in  which 
this  plan  of  manuring  is  in  satisfactory  use, 
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( For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  petgee.) 


Illumination  and  Lamps. 


Those  who  live  in  the  country  are  apt  to  think 
that  gas  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  who  dwell  in  villages  and  towns.  Gas  is  in¬ 
deed  very  convenient,  and  its  use  is  not  attended 
with  trouble.  Indeed,  so  little  trouble  is  it  to  turn 
on  the  gas  and  have  an  uninterrupted  flow,  that 
one  is  apt  to  burn  much  more  than  there  is  any  real 
need  of,  and  this  very  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
used  makes  it  an  expensive  mode  of  lighting. 
When  we  resided  in  the  city  we  used  it  for  the 
general  illumination  of  the  house,  but  for  reading, 
writing,  or  needlework  found  kerosene  to  give  a 
much  pleasanter  light.  Gas-flames  are  unsteady, 
and  flicker  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  eyes,  unless  an  Argand  burner  be  used,  which 
consumes  much  gas,  and  is  consequently  costly. 
Good  kerosene  oil  burned  in  a  good  lamp  is  as  near 
perfection  as  we  are  likely  to  reach  in  the  way  of 


ORIENT  SAFETY-LAMP. 


artificial  illumination.  The  filling  and  caring  for 
several  lamps  of  the  best  construction  is  very  little 
trouble,  and  if  it  be  done  at  a  stated  time  in  the 
morning  the  work  becomes  a  matter  of  course  and 
ceases  to  be  irksome.  Some  two  years  ago  we 
figured  what  is  known  as  the  German  Student’s 
Lamp,  and  we  still  consider  it,  as  we  did  then,  un¬ 
equaled  for  brilliancy.  It  has,  however,  one  fault : 
it  is  very  consuming  of  oil,  and  though  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  light,  it  can 
not  be  regarded  as  the  most  economical  source 
of  it.  Recently  we  have  tried  a  new  lamp,  called 
the  “Orient,”  and  several  weeks’  trial  has  failed 
to  show  any  fault  in  it.  The  lamp  is  of  a  neat  pat¬ 
tern,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  has  a  hollow 
or  Argand  burner  and  cylindrical  wick.  Instead 
of  having  a  tube  pass  up  through  the  center  of  the 
oil-reservoir  to  allow  the  passage  of  air  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  flame — as  is  done  in  most  lamps  with 
cylindrical  wicks — there  is  an  ingenious  device  for 
admitting  the  air  to  the  interior  of  the  flame 


through  the  side  of  the  wick-tube  and  above  the 
body  of  the  lamp.  This  does  away  with  all  drip, 
and  the  disagreeable  oil-cup  at  the  base,  and  mate¬ 
rially  reduces  the  trouble  of  trimming  the  lamp 
and  keeping  it  clean.  The  flame  is  pleasant, 
bright,  and  steady,  and  the  lamp  is  not  a  rapid 
consumer  of  oil.  We  do  not  see  how  one  can  get 
a  better  return  in  light  from  the  amount  of  oil  con¬ 
sumed  than  from  the  Orient.  It  is  claimed  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  some  other  lamps,  that  it  is 
non-explosive,  a  point  to  which  we  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion,  as  we  are  careful  to  use  oil  that  will  not  ex¬ 
plode  in  any  lamp.  Admitting  that  a  lamp  can  be 
made  secure  against  explosions,  we  would  just  as 
strongly  insist  upon  safe  oils.  Oil  that  requires 
any  particular  machinery  about  a  lamp  to  enable  it 
to  be  used  without  danger  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  house,  nor  is  it  proper  that  it  should  be  an 
article  of  commerce. 


A  Cistern,  or  a  Water-Hogshead? 


When  I  came  into  possession  of  the  premises  I 
now  occupy,  five  years  ago,  there  was  a  large  iron- 
bound  cask  at  the  back  of  the  house,  holding  some 
four  or  five  barrels.  This  stood  under  the  leader 
from  the  roof,  and  caught  rain-water  for  the  family 
washing.  The  well-water  was  bard,  and  the  soft 
water  from  the  skies  saved  a  good  deal  of  soap  and 
labor  on  Mondays.  But  the  use  of  the  water  from 
the  cask  was  accompanied  with  some  difficulties. 
It  had  to  be  carried  into  the  house  by  the  pailful, 
and  this  was  work.  In  winter  it  was  frequently 
frozen,  and  sometimes  so  hard  as  to  push  out  the 
bottom,  and  the  services  of  the  cooper  were  needed 
for  repairs.  The  melting  of  the  ice-chips  made 
slow  work  of  washing.  Occasionally  in  summer 
there  was  drouth,  and  the  cask  was  empty.  The 
cask  was  a  blessing,  but  with  many  drawbacks. 

I  thought  a  cistern  in  the  cellar  would  remedy 
all  these  evils.  It  was  placed  immediately  under 
the  sink-room,  in  one  corner,  so  that  walls  had  to 
be  built  upon  two  of  the  four  sides  only.  It  was 
made  about  seven  feet  by  five  upon  the  inside,  and 
the  walls  were  carried  up  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 
The  brick  was  laid  in  cement,  and  the  wall  was 
made  double,  and  the  inside  cemented.  The  whole 
cost  was  thirty  dollars.  A  pump  was  put  in,  with 
about  eight  feet  of  inch-pipe,  which  takes  the 
water  into  the  sink-room.  The  comfort  in  the 
household  of  this  little  expenditure  has  been  very 
great.  There  is  no  exposure  to  the  weather  on 
washing  days,  no  freezing  of  water,  and  no  burst¬ 
ing  of  casks.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  family  use  for  three  months,  even  if  not 
a  drop  of  water  should  fall  from  the  skies.  An 
overflow  pipe  near  the  top  of  the  cistern  carries 
off  all  excess  of  water  in  case  of  heavy  rains,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  flooding  the  cellar.  In 
the  absence  of  a  good  well,  I  should  put  a  brick 
partition  through  the  cistern  for  a  filter,  and  have 
good  drinking  water.  Ordinarily,  a  cistern  can  be 
built,  at  less  expense  than  a  well  can  be  dug,  and 
the  filtered  water  is  pure  and  wholesome.  0. 


Mending  Broken  China,  Etc. 


In  the  first  place,  take  excellent  care  of  the 
pieces  of  any  broken  dish  or  vase.  Do  not  handle 
the  broken  edges,  or  allow  them  to  become  dusty 
or  greasy,  but  lay  them  carefully  away,  and  do  the 
mending  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  breaking. 
The  best  cements  often  fail  because  the  parts 
united  by  them  arc  not  clean. 

Another  general  rule  for  all  kinds  of  cement  or 
glue  is  this:  Make  the  layer  of  cement  between  the 
parts  as  thin  as  it  can  possibly  be,  and  yet  entirely 
cover  the  edges.  A  very  thin  layer  is  much 
stronger  than  a  thick  one.  Where  the  shape  of  the 
pieces  will  allow,  rub  the  edges  together  after 
each  has  been  smeared  with  the  cement,  so  as 
to  even  and  "work  it  well  together.  Press  very 
closely,  and  keep  up  this  pressure  (usually  by  tying 
the  parts  together)  until  the  cement  is  dry.  Those 
cements  dry  most  quickly  which  are  applied  hot. 


If  the  directions  with  your  cement  say  “  hot,”  do 
not  fall  short  of  it  and  only  warm  the  pieces. 

An  old  and  well-tried  way  of  mending  broken 
glass  and  crockery  still  remains  in  excellent  favor, 
and  is  well  worth  trying  by  housekeepers  who  can 
get  plenty  of  skimmed  milk.  Dishes  badly  cracked 
should  be  set  away  until  they  can  be  boiled  in 
skimmed  milk.  Those  broken  apart  should  be  tied 
firmly  together,  and  boiled  gently  in  carefully 
skimmed  milk  for  an  hour  or  so.  Leave  them  tied 
together  for  several  days  before  using,  and  they 
will  then  be  found  almost  as  good  as  new.  The  milk 
should  be  cold  when  the  dishes  are  put  in  to  boil. 

Broken  crockery  is  sometimes  mended  with  white 
paint.  Dishes  so  mended  should  be  left  to  dry  for 
several  months  before  being  brought  into  service. 

A  better  cement  is  made  of  white-lead  and  copal 
varnish  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  Apply 
this  carefully  to  each  edge  of  the  broken  dish, work 
it  together  and  press  closely,  tie  it  strongly  toge¬ 
ther,  and  lay  it  away  to  dry  for  several  weeks. 
This  cement  is  said  to  bear  hot  water  better  than 
any  other.  It  is  cheap,  and  very  strong. 

A  great  deal  may  be  saved  by  somebody' by  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  little  matters.  And  yet  your  own 
time  may  be  worth  so  much  that  you  really  can 
better  afford  to  buy  new  things  than  to  tinker  up 
old  ones.  Each  of  us  ought  to  be  on  such  a  plea¬ 
sant  human-family  footing  with  our  neighbors  that 
all  the  odds  and  ends  may  go  to  the  right  place  and 
be  saved  by  somebody.  Common  beggars  would  not 
case  for  your  broken  things,  but  some  careful 
grandpa  or  half-invalid  might  delight  to  mend  them 
up  for  use  in  another  home  than  yours. 

Femina. 

[In  addition  to  the  hints  of  our  correspondent, 
we  would  add  that  cements  formed  largely  of  Isin¬ 
glass  or  other  form  of  gelatine  (of  which  the  old 
“Diamond  Cement”  is  the  type)  often  fail  upon 
common  crockery',  on  account  of  the  porosity  of 
the  material,  while  they  cement  glass  and  true 
china-ware  well  enough.  When  these  cements  are 
used  upon  the  ordinary  white-ware  or  stone- ware, 
the  surfaces  should  have  a  thin  coat  of  cement, 
which  is  to  be  allowed  to  dry;  then  warm  the 
pieces,  and  give  each  another  thin  coat,  and  put 
them  together.  Vessels  cemented  by  means  of 
white  paint  or  white-lead  should  be  kept  to  con¬ 
tain  dry  articles  exclusively.  Preserves  and  the 
like  ought  not  to  stand  in  them. — Ed.] 

- — - — - -  <*- - - 

Home  Topics. 

UV  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Our  Aim  with  our  Children. — More  than 
once  I  have  been  asked  to  give  here  my  views  of 
family  government.  Little  by  little  I  have  been 
doing  so,  it  seems  to  me,  yet  some  do  not  see  it, 
their  own  ideas  are  so  radically  different  from 
mine.  It  is  a  big  theme,  and  here  and  now  I  will 
only  consider  the  object  or  aim  of  the  parent  to¬ 
ward  the  child. 

I  read  everything  I  can  find  about  the  training 
of  children,  sometimes  with  strong  dissent  and 
sometimes  with  approval.  No  subject  interests 
me  more  deeply  than  this,  but  I  feel  like  a  very 
young  learner,  and  not  at  all  qualified  to  teach. 
I  only  want  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

Abbott,  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Mother  at  Home,” 
says:  “  When  a  person  writes  upon  the  subject  of 
family  government,  the  first  thought  which  arises 
in  the  minds  of  many  readers  is,  1  We  will  see  how 
he  succeeds  in  his  own  family.’  There  are  many 
motives,  such  as  indolence,  false  tenderness,  etc., 
operating  to  induce  a  parent  to  neglect  known 
duty.  The  principles  contained  in  the  ‘  Mother  at 
Home  ’  may  be  correct,  even  though  the  author 
should  fail  to  enforce  them.” 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  my  children  are 
no  models  of  behavior.  Sometimes  they  whine, 
sometimes  they  yell,  sometimes  they  hector  each 
other,  and  they  would  probably  be  called  “noiSy 
children.”  Not  long  ago,  a  person  (a  childless  per¬ 
son,  mind  you  !)  gravely  asserted,  ns  settling  the 
character  of  one  of  these  bairns,  that  the  child 
was.  selfish!  “Papa”  and  I  had  our  quiet  laugh 
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over  this,  for  we  had  discovered  long  before  this  that 
such  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  most  of  Adam’s 
descendants.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  angelic 
natural  temperament — and  do  we  not  almost  in¬ 
stinctively  expect  to  see  such  children  take  wings 
and  fly  to  angel-land  before  they  grow  up  to  life’s 
cares  ?  A  well-balanced  child  has  two  strong  loves, 
the  love  of  self  and  the  love  of  others ;  and  one  is 
just  as  innocent  as  the  other.  Each  must  be  taught 
its  proper  use. 

Human  life  has  three  stages.  1.  The  instinctive, 
when  the  instincts  rule  the  reason.  This  is  child¬ 
hood,  when  the  guidance  of  wise  parents  is  needed. 
2.  The  rational,  when  reason  gradually  obtains  the 
control  of  the  instincts  and  obliges  self-love  to  give 
way  to  love  of  others.  3.  The  mature  stage,  when 
the  warfare  between  the  instincts  and  reason  is 
over,  and  self-love  freely  defers  to  neighborly  love. 

Though  this  seems  to  be  the  normal  course  of 
human  development  or  growth  of  character,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  many  (indeed  most)  lives  show 
no  such  progress.  Comparatively  few  of  na attain 
in  this  life  to  that  stage  where  our  delight  and  our 
duty  draw  in  the  same  line.  With  many  persons 
it  is  childhood  through  their  whole  lives  ;  that  is, 
outward  constraint ,  fear  of  the  law  and  its  penalties, 
dread  of  public  scorn,  desire  for  popular  favor — 
these  motives  alone  keep  them  decent.  As  far  as 
they  dare,  they  obey  only  their  own  “want  to.” 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  do — what  we  wish  to  do  for 
our  children,  is  to  govern  and  train  them  while  in 
their  tender  years  so  that  they  may  early  come 
under  the  command  of  their  own  reason  and 
conscience. 

This  was  not  the  acknowledged  aim  .of  family 
government  in  former  generations.  Obedience  to 
outward  authority  of  some  kind,  beginning  with 
parental  authority,  was  the  great  end  sought  for. 
The  spirit  of  American  institutions  demands  some¬ 
thing  better.  “We,  the  people,”  govern  ourselves, 
and  there  is  no  safety  for  our  much-prized  freedom 
except  as  individuals  are  trained  to  obey  con¬ 
science  and  reason.  We  do  not  want  here  a  people 
“  orderly  ”  because  servilely  obedient  to  one  pow¬ 
erful  leader.  We  want  a  people  who  intelligently 
choose  to  be  orderly,  and  who  elect  faithful  public 
servants  to  help  them  in  all  good  public  work. 

The  idea  of  good  family  government  used  to  be, 
and  still  is  to  a  great  extent,  to  make  well-behaved 
children.  I  have  suffered  much  worriment  from 
the  criticisms  (expressed  or  implied)  of  persons 
who  judge  of  my  efforts  and  success  in  training 
my  children  by  their  present  behavior  and  condi¬ 
tion  without  any  ability  or  apparent  inclination  to 
understand  my  aims  or  to  appreciate  the  gradual 
growth  of  character  in  the  children.  I  see  perfectly 
well  that  the  old  simple  rule  of  “absolute  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience”  of  child  to  parent,  with  Ihe 
one  sweeping  rule  of  manners,  “  children  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard,”  makes  better-behaved 
children,  according  to  the  popular  verdict. 

Obedience  I  do  thoroughly  believe  in,  and  never 
consciously  allow  disobedience  in  our  children 
without  some  resulting  penalty.  I  am  not  so 
anxious  that  they  should  obey  their  father  and 
mother  simply  for  the  sake  of  our  authority 
(though  that  is  important  for  the  family  welfare) 
as  for  the  sake  of  their  learning  to  yield  their  own 
wills  and  ways  to  those  whom  they  know  to  be 
wiser  than  themselves.  Obedience  must  be  con¬ 
strained  in  their  tenderest  years,  before  any  expla¬ 
nation  for  it  can  well  be  given  ;  but  1  would  command 
as  little  as  possible,  always  seeking  a  child’s  cheerful 
and  intelligent  cooperation  in  its  own  education, 
instead  of  its  passive  obedience  to  my  will. 

Manners  and  habits  are  of  very  great  importance, 
and  in  plastic  childhood  these  should  be  well 
looked  after.  Gentle  and  courteous  manners  are 
better  taught  by  example  than  by  precept;  and  so 
of  neat  and  orderly  and  industrious  habits.  It  is 
very  common  to  see  parents  laboring  away  upon 
these  things  with  most  praiseworthy  fidelity,  while 
they  seem  utterly  unconscious  of  the  neglected 
deeper  work  upon  the  character  which  is  infinitely 
more  important.  Happy  are  the  parents  who  have 
the  wisdom  and  ability  to  carry  all  along  together. 


Most  of  us  labor  under  disadvantages.  Some 
things  which  have  seemed  to  me  of  the  very  first 
importance  in  the  way  of  a  mother’s  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  which  I  should  once  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  almost  every  mother  could  easily  secure, 
have  been  utterly  out  of  my  power. 

Let  us  not  build  up  hopes  of  what  our  children 
will  do  for  us  some  day.  It  is  but  our  reasonable 
service  to  them  that  we  give  them  as  good  an  outfit 
for  the  work  of  the  world,  in  the  way  of  physical 
and  mental  and  moral  culture,  as  we  are  able  to 
give.  If  we  train  them  to  generous  aims,  to  a  love 
of  helping  others,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they 
will  treat  us  with  unloving  neglect  in  our  old  age. 
If  our  chief  aim  in  helping  them  is  to  the  end  that 
we  may  afterwards  be  taken  care  of  by  them,  we 
shall  deserve  their  neglect,  and  our  selfishness  will 
probably  be  visited  with  poetic  justice  upon  our 
hoary  heads. 

Getting  Out-of-Doors. — Until  one  gets  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  for  a  walk  every  day,  it  seems  a 
rather  stupid  thing  to  bundle  up  and  go  out  with 
no  ostensible  errand.  With  many  of  us  it  seems  a 
selfish  thing  (not  looking  deeply  at  the  matter)  to 
tear  ourselves  away  from  the  innumerable  affairs 
that  seem  to  demand  our  constant  attention  in  the 
house,  and  go  out-of-doors  simply  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  health.  Rather  silly,  too,  it  seems,'  to  go 
out  of  doors  for  exercise,  when  we  are  ready  to 
drop  down  in  consequence  of  too  much  exercise 
in-doors. 

Many  a  woman  freely  acknowledges  (as  does  the 
writer  of  these  Topics)  that  everybody  ought  to 
get  out-of-doors  a  little  while  each  day,  but  how  in 
the  world  can  some  of  us  accomplish  this  ? 

When  I  say  that  everybody  ought  to  get  out-of- 
doors  each  day,  I  mean  it  much  in  the  same  way  as 
I  should  say  that  every  human  being  ought  to  have 
a  good  clean  bed  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food; 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  Pharisees 
while  uttering  such  rules,  binding  upon  the  con¬ 
science  of  my  fellow-creatures  burdens  grievous  to 
be  borne,  while  I  lift  no  finger  to  help  them.  If  I 
know  my  own  heart,  these  “oughts  ”  of  mine  are 
mainly  a  prayer  for  the  reign  of  peace  and  good-will 
on  earth,  and  an  expression  of  my  faith  that  Christi¬ 
anity,  enlightened  by  science,  will  yet  give  whole¬ 
some  conditions  to  every  human  child.  But  I  know 
too  well  in  what  a  wretched  state  thousands  of  our 
neighbors  live,  how  poverty  binds  and  grinds  them 
down,  and  what  a  mockery  the  rules  of  hygiene 
seem  to  them  if  thundered  from  a  Sinai  instead  of 
whispered  as  a  blessed  gospel  of  promise. 

Persons  who  have  near  neighbors,  or  who  live 
near  shops  or  stores,  can  find  errands  in  all  sea¬ 
sons;  but  my  nearest  neighbor  is  half  a  mile  away, 
and  often  the  road  between  is  very  difficult  of  pas¬ 
sage.  All  winter  the  snow  has  been  so  deep  and 
the  air  so  cold,  there  has  been  no  temptation  to  go 
out,  and  walks  have  been  very  easily  put  off  from 
hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day.  (I  write  this 
in  February.)  The  other  day  my  home  critics  gave 
me  a  good  berating  for  staying  so  closely  in  the 
house.  One  talked  to  me  most  earnestly  because 
she  really 'thought  that  my  health  was  suffering 
from  lack  of  out -door  air.  She  thought  I  ought  to 
make  my  walk  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  each  day, 
and  that  I  was  sinning  greatly  against  my  light  in 
neglecting  it  so  much.  I  showed  how  it  got  crowded 
out,  and  she  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  put  fore¬ 
most  among  duties,  and  lot  something  else  get  the 
crowding  out.  For  I  live  like  many  other  mothers, 
with  a  constant  accumulation  of  things  pressing  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  scarcely 
ability  to  get  through  each  daily  round  of  work. 
Another  critic  (not  my  husband,  who  has  been  ab¬ 
sent  since  December)  took  up  the  subject,  and 
“laid  on”  unsparingly,  because  lie  imagined  that 
I  was  preaching  hygiene  vigorously  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  and  the  burden  of  his  talk  was  “practice 
what  you  preach.”  I  got  considerable  satisfaction 
out  of  it  all,  for  now  I  feel  at  liberty  to  go  for  a 
walk  as  soon  as  I  clear  off  the  breakfast-table,  be¬ 
fore  disli-washing  and  sweeping  and  all  the  little 
things  that  come  pressing  after,  use  up  my  energy, 
and  make  the  lounge  look  more  attractive  than  a 


walk.  Before  this  talk,  I  thought  I  must  have  the 
house  in  decent  order  for  the  comfort  of  its  in¬ 
mates  before  I  turned  my  back  upon  it.  And  now 
I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  to  critic  number  two  so 
very  notional  as  he  has  supposed  if  I  let  a  little 
out-door  air  into  the  rooms  where  I  am  obliged  to 
spend  my  time. 

Now  I  have  tried  it,  I  think  it  an  excellent  plan 
to  go  out  for  a  walk,  or  for  garden  exercise,  when 
that  is  in  season,  before  the  strength  is  all  used  up 
by  house-work.  "Where  there  are  horses  at  leisure, 
and  gentlemen  at  leisure — indeed,  where  there  is 
leisure  at  all — the  problem  of  how  to  get  out  of 
doors  is  made  easier.  I  write  now  for  busy  women 
with  many  household  cares.  Fresh  air  is  what 
such  women  want  more  than  they  do  exercise — 
fresh  air  and  rest.  In  warm  weather — but  I  will 
speak  of  that  another  time.  If  the  pies  and  dough¬ 
nuts  get  crowded  out  by  the  housekeeper’s  walk  or 
ride,  she  must  learn  how  to  make  more  simple  (and 
!  more  healthful)  dishes.  Here  are  recipes  for  a  few  : 

Wnn atlets. — I  know  of  no  form  of  Graham 
bread  sweeter  than  this.  The  sweetness  comes 
from  scalding  the  flour.  Pour  upon  a  quart  of 
Graham  flour  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough  when  stirred  into  it.  Knead  dry  flour  into 
this  until  you  can  roll  it  out  about  an  inch  thick. 
Cut  it  into  biscuits  of  any  shape  you  please  (but 
not  very  large),  and  bake  them  upon  the  clean  rack 
in  your  oven,  which  is  so  hot  it  needs  no  greasing 
to  keep  the  wlieatlets  from  sticking.  If  you  do 
not  succeed  with  these  the  first  time,  try  until  yon 
do,  for  no  exact  recipe  can  be  given.  “  Use  judg¬ 
ment,”  and  cultivate  it. 

Mush-Balls. — Take  cold  mush  of  any  kind — 
corn-meal,  oatmeal,  or  Graham — and  knead  Graham 
flour,  fine  flour,  or  canaille  into  it  (with  a  little 
milk  or  cream  if  you  like ;  it  is  better  so,  but  is  not 
necessary)  until  it  is  pretty  stiff.  Roll  it  into  balls 
two  inches  in  diameter,  or  into  rolls  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick  and  four  inches  long.  Bake  these  on  the 
hot  oven-grate. 

Rice-Gems. — We  have  just  tried  Mrs.  Katy  Jack¬ 
son’s  recipe  for  rice  gems,  with  considerable  satis¬ 
faction.  Here  is  the  rule :  Soak  a  cup  of  cold 
boiled  rice  over-night  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk 
(or  water).  Stir  into  this  enough  Graham  flour  to 
make  a  rather  stiff  batter,  and  bake  in  gem-pans. 
- - •-«= - 

Recipes. 

S»MS5ige«Meat. — By  Mrs.  C.W.  B.,  Quincy, 
Ill. — For  every  pound  of  meat,  two  teaspoons 
powdered  sage,  one  teaspoon  powdered  thyme, 
one  teaspoon  black  pepper,  one  and  a  half  teaspoon 
salt,  two  teaspoons  ground  coriander-seeds,  or  one 
teacup  seeds,  not  ground ,  for  every  20  lbs.  of  meat; 
one  teaspoon  saltpeter  (dissolved  in  water)  for 
every  12  lbs.  of  meat.  After  mixing  thoroughly, 
make  into  cakes  and.fry  as  for  the  table;  pack  in 
stone  jars  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  pour 
melted  lard  over  until  the  jars  are  filled ;  cover 
closely,  and  they  will  keep  a  year.  When  wanted 
for  the  table,  take  out  of  the  jars,  and  after  taking 
off  some  of  the  lard  that  adheres  to  them,  put  into 
a  skillet  and  heat  through.  They  will  be  as  nice'as 
when  first  made.  [Some  might  not  like  the  cori¬ 
ander. — Ed.] 

Cooltiiig-  Eha-ied  Corn.— By  Kate  Bow¬ 
man,  Stark  Co.,  Ill. — I  wash  the  corn  in  cold  water, 
then  put  it  in  the  tin  or  earthen  vessel  in  which  it 
is  to  be  cooked  ;  pour  cold  water  enough  on  it  to 
soak  it;  let  it  stand  overnight;  I  think  it  a  great 
deal  better  to  let  it  stand  two  nights,  when  I  put  it 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  or  reservoir,  where  it  will 
heat  but  not  boil.  Then  season  ready  to  be  served. 
Dried  corn  sufficiently  soaked  makes  most  excel¬ 
lent  soup  by  adding  milk  and  butter  to  suit  the 
taste,  always  heating  it  in  the  water  it  is  soaked 
in.  I  think  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will 
find  this  recipe  for  cooking  dried  corn  proportion¬ 
al  ely  as  good  as  Mrs.  Rochester’s  recipe  for  cook¬ 
ing  beans,  given  in  January,  which  I  think  is  a 
most  excellent  way.  I  shall  cook  beans  in  no  other 
way  so  long  as  butter  aud  milk  <5an  be  had. 
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The  ©octor’s  '3'allis — About  a 
Candle. 


We  were  to  inquire  this  time  what  became  of  the  can¬ 
dle  after  it  was  burned.  Nothing  is  ever  really  destroyed. 
You  will  think  that  a  pretty  strong  statement,  and  will 
find  it  difficult  at  first  to  understand  it.  You  will  ask, 
Are  not  the  candle  and  the  wood  and  coal  on  the  fire  burned 
up  and  destroyed  ?  Burned  up,  yes  ;  but  destroyed,  no. 

As  candle  and  wood  and  coals  they  no 
longer  exist,  but  they  are  somewhere, 
^.s  with  all  his  ingenuity  man  is  not 
able  to  call  even  the  smallest  bit  of 
matter  into  existence,  neither  is  he 
able,  do  what  he  may,  to  put  it  out  of 
existence.  We  can  make  things 
change  their  shape,  and  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  with  the  caudle  that  we  have 
burned.  What  was  the  candle  has 
taken  on  another  shape,  if  we  can 
properly  apply  that  name  to  some¬ 
thing  that  we  can  not  see. 

You  have  burned  brimstone  matches 
and  have  seen  the  pretty  blue  flame 
with  which  the  brimstone  burns. 
The  brimstone  in  burning  disappears. 
You  can  no  longer  be  sure  of  the 
presence  of  anything  by  seeing  it. 
Your  eyes  do  not  detect  the  new 
form  taken  on  by  the  brimstone.  But 
how  is  it  with  your  nose  ?  If  you  can 
not  see  what  became  of  the  brim-  j 
stone,  your  nose  convinces  you  that  it 
is  not  destroyed,  and  if  you  were  to 
Fig.  1.  hold  a  red  rose  over  a  bit  of  burning 
brimstone  you  would  see  the  red  leaves 
of  the  rose  gradually  turn  white.  The  brimstone  is,  you 
know,  a  solid  much  harder  than  any  candle,  and  you  can 
see  by  this  experiment  that  in  burning  it  disappears  from 
our  Bight,  but  our  sense  of  smell  and  the  red  rose  tell  us 
that  it  is  not  destroyed,  but  exists  in  another  shape,  in 
which  though  invisible  it  is  very  powerful.  This  will 
help  ns  to  understand  how  the  candle  can  burn  up  and 
yet  the  material  of  which  it  was  made  is  not  destroyed. 

If  yon  hold  a  cold  dry  tumbler,  goblet,  or  other  glass  i 
vessel  over  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
you  will  see  (fig.  1)  it  lose  its 
brightness  and  become  dim,  and 
in  a  little  while  you  will  see  that  ; 
a  dew  or  moisture  covers  the 
sides.  You  can  see  the  same 
thing  if  you  hold  a  cold  bright 
spoon  or  other  metal  above  the 
flame,  but  not  near  enough  to 
smoke  it.  The  glass  vessel  or 
spoon  soon  becomes  warm  and 
then  the  moisture  disappears,  but 
by  a  proper  contrivance  to  keep 
the  article  cool,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  could  be  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  burning  of  a  candle. 
We  are  able,  then,  to  show  by  ex¬ 
periment.  that  the  candle  in  burn¬ 
ing  forms  water,  or  rather  the  va¬ 
por  of  water,  which  is  invisible, 
but  can  be  condensed  into  liquid. 
“How  strange,”  you  will  perhaps 
say,  “  that  the  candle  after  burning 
is  turned  into  water  1  ”  It  wUl 
not  do  to  be  so  fast.  That  is  only 
a  part  of  the  truth.  When  the 
candle  is  burned  some  water  is 
formed,  but  nothing  like  enough 
to  account  for  the  whole  candle. 
At  all  events,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  there  is  something  in  the 
candle  which  burning  turns  to 
water.  These  changes  from 
things  that  we  can  see  to  things  that  are  invisible, 
like  air,  will  strike  you  as  strange  at  first,  but  as  you 
learn  more  about  such  matters  you  will  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  most  important  things,  like  air,  that  we 
never  see.  Before  the  tallow  or  stearine  of  the  candle 
gets  quite  burned,  it  can  be  made  to  show  that  it  is  largely 
composed  of  charcoal.  Hold  a  cold  plate  against  the  can¬ 
dle  flame  and  you  will  get  a  beautiful  black  spot.  “  Lamp¬ 
black  ”  you  will  say,  and  so  it  is,  and  that  is  only  another 
name  for  charcoal,  and  carbon  is  the  chemist’s  name  for 
the  same  substance,  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  coal, 
lamp-black,  or  the  diamond.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  the 
beautiful  hard  diamond  so  rare  and  costly  is  only  another 
form  of  the  common  black  coal.  “  Strange  1  ”  Yes,  to  be 
sure,  but  no  more  strange  than  that  the  beautiful  white 
“  star  ”  candle  should  be  largely  made  up  of  this  same 


black  carbon.  Take  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  such  as  kitchen 
sieves  are  made  of,  and  hold  it  over  tne  point  of  the  can¬ 
dle-flame.  It  cools  the  flame  so  that  it  can  not  pass 
through  the  gauze,  but  see  what  a  column  of  this  fine 
lamp-black  passes  through  and  rises  in  the  air,  as  shown 
in  figure  2.  This  must  have  come  from  the  white  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  candle  and  set  free  by  the  heat. 

When  the  candle  burns  regularly  we  get  no  lamp-black, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  cool  off  the  flame  that  it  shows 
itself.  Ordinarily  it  burns  up.  Now,  one 
more  experiment,  for  which  you  will  need  a 
glass  jar -a  fruit-jar  is  just  the  thing— a  bit 
of  candle,  a  bit  of  wire,  and  two  pieces  of 
thin  board  or  pasteboard.  Fasten  the  inch  of 
candle  to  the  wire  as  in  figure  3.  Pass  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  through  a  small  hole  in 
one  board  or  pasteboard,  light  the  candle  and 
put  it  into  the  jar,  and  put  the  board  down 
closely  for  a  cover,  as  in  figure  4.  Now'  watch 
what  takes  place.  At  first  the  jar  if  dry  will 
grow  dim,  but  yon  know  now  why  that  is. 
Soon  the  flame  will  appear  less  bright,  then 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  then  it  will  go  out. 
Lift  out  the  candle,  and  slip  the  other  board 
Fig.  3.  on  for  a  cover  to  keep  the  jar  closed, 
light  the  candle,  and  put  it  into  the  jar 
again  as  before.  It  will  go  out  at  once.  The  jar  is 
apparently  as  full  of  clear  air  as  before,  but  a  can¬ 
dle  will  not  burn  in  it.  The  burning  of  the  candle  pro¬ 
duces  something  besides  water,  an  invisible  something 
in  which  a  candle  will  not  burn.  The  jar  looks  to  be 
full  of  common  air,  but  let  us  try  it.  The  candle  refusing 
to  burn  in  it  shows  that  it  is  not  common  air,  but  let  us 
try  something  else — some  lime-w'ater  perfectly  clear. 
Many  people  keep  it  in  the  house,  but  you  can  repdily 
make  it  from  a  lump  of  lime.  Pour  some  water  upon  a 
lamp  of  lime,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a  bottle  or  closed  vessel  until 
all  the  undissolved  lime  settles. 
The  lime-water  will  be  as  cical¬ 
as  any  other  water,  but  pour 
some  of  it  into  the  jar  in  which 
your  candle  has  gone  out.  You 
will  see  the  liquid  turn  milky 
at  once,  showing  that  the  air  in 
the  jar  is  not  common  air,  but 
contains  something  that  has 
an  effect  upon  the  lime-water. 
The  lamp  black  or  carbon  of 
the  candle  has  in  burning 
formed  an  invisible  gas,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  in  which,  even 
w'hen  mixed  with  air,  a  candle 
can  not  bum,  and  which 
makes  the  lime-water  milky. 

Enough  has  been  told  you  to  show  that  there  are  a 
great  many  curious  things  about  the  burning  of  a  candle. 
But  we  have  not  told  half.  Something  happens  to  the 
air  as  well  as  the  candle,  and  we  have  not  shown  what  it 
is  in  the  candle  that  forms  water.  But  this  will  lead  to 
experiments  that  I  fear  most  of  you  can  not  try.  I  will 
drop  the  subject  for  the  present,  and  if  I  think  that  your 
parents  would  like  to  have  more  told  about  these  things, 
I  may  when  long  evenings  return  take  the  matter  up 
again.  But  now  that  spring  has  come  we  mnst  turn  our 
attention  to  out-door  things.  The  Doctor. 


pi. 

Thaw  si  doveserl  cone  orf  lal,  dohuls  eb  gnol  drincoseed. 
cross-word. 

My  first  is  in  parsley  but  not  In  thyme. 

My  next  is  in  poem  but  not  in  rhyme. 

My  third  is  in  muskrat  but  not  in  mouse. 

My  fourth  is  in  window  but  not  in  house. 

My  fifth  is  in  novel  but  not  in  old. 

My  sixth  is  in  graceless  but  not  in  bold. 

My  whole  contains,  without  a  doubt, 

What  not  a  man  can  live  without. 

Clayton  Colb 


434.  1/lustrated  Rebus— It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
had  a  Rebus.  As  spring-time  is  approaching,  we  give  you 
one  proper  for  the  season .  It  is  a  rebustical  bouquet. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  ten  letters. 

My  2,  3,  (>  is  an  instrument  of  torture. 

My  6,  3,  4,  7  is  a  favorite  bird. 

My  1,  10,  8  is  a  powerful  instrument. 

My  6,  3,  4.  7,  2  is  a  city  in  Rhode  Island. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  is  what  prudent  people  do. 

My  whole  is  a  city  in  the  United  States. 

Orren  P.  Ashworth. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

YMA ) SRFAATS ( PMSRY 
STE 


PSA 

YMA 


MTFA 

MPFA 


As«nt  Sale’s  l®aizz8e=E»<>x. 

PATCHES,  CUTTINGS,  AND  FRAGMENTS. 

1.  Change  the  head  of  an  Irish  boy’s  nickname  twice 
and  leave  two  others. 

2.  Change  the  head  of  an  Irish  boy’s  nickname  three 
times  and  leave  three  other  nicknames. 

3.  Change  the  head  of  a  girl’s  nickname  twice  and 
leave  two  boys’  nicknames. 

4.  Behead  nothing  and  leave  something. 

5.  Take  tw'o  letters  from  an  animal  and  leave  a  note 

in  music.  Adolph  M.  Nagel. 

ARITIIMOREMS. 

1.  100200160200171100.  4.  2505025058. 

2.  1001509001100.  5.  120009. 

3.  2501900250.  6.  525010. 

WORDS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Benevolent  color. 

2.  Furnish  a  century. 

3.  A  number  of  grandees. 

4.  A  remote  article. 

5.  Peel  a  favori  te. 

6.  Part  noun. 

(Example— “  Cut  our  hair.”  “Barbarous”  [barberus].) 

CHARADE. 

My  first  may  be  your  mother, 

And  my  next  a  mother,  too ; 

My  whole  is  still  your  mother. 

Though  perhaps  it  may  be  you. 


YFFT 

MRSY 

EPS 

EPS 

PUZZLE. 

Read  history,  and  you  will  see 
Where  I’ve  been  used  extensively  ; 

Behead,  I’m  what  we  all  shall  speak — 

Ay,  many  times  within  the  week; 

Behead  again,  transpose,  and  !o! 

Full  many  a  lad  I’ve  brought  to  woe ; 

Behead,  curtail,  straightway  I  am 
What  the  boy  said  when  trouble  came. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  N. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

E.  S.  B.  squares  the  word  “  MERIT  ”  seven  times,  and 
proposes  to  Star  and  Crescent  that  they  square  the 
word  “EXPOSE.” 

- - 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  TIIE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigma. — Carpet. 

Arithmorems. — 1.  Skate.  2.  Receive.  3.  April, 

4.  Map  5.  Docile.  6.  Home. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Festoons.  2.  Educational.  3.  Grass¬ 
hoppers.  4.  Subterraneous.  5.  Mathematicians.  6.  Mas¬ 
querade.  7.  Soothsayers.  8.  Society.  9.  Adolescent. 
10.  Reinforce. 

Cross-Word.— Lemon. 
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A  FRIENDLY  V  I  S  I  T  O  R. — After  Mark  Fisiier  and  J.  D.  Watson. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the,  American  Agriculturist. 


Blanks.—  1.  Wry,  rye.  2.  Dye,  die.  3.  Fair,  fare. 
4.  Heard,  herd.  5.  Cent,  scent, .  6.  Knows,  nose. 

Puzzle. — The  letter  E. — 1.  Emeute  (mute).  2.  Elong. 
3.  Elate.  4.  Elide.  5.  Egad.  C.  Emu  (mew).  7.  Eclat 
(claw).  8.  Elapse. 

Amputations.— 1.  Jonah,  Noah.  2.  Tant,  ant.  3. 
Spinel,  spine.  4.  Peony,  peon.  5.  Pixy,  pix.  G.  Apiastre, 
piastre,  7.  Sagum,  agum.  8.  Heron,  Nero. 


AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  D.  F.— Thanks :  but  we  do  not  want  any  but  original 
puzzles  for  our  Puzzle-Box. 

Eugene  S.  wants  to  know  what  the  Hebrew  proverb 
means,  “  It  is  not  as  tliy  mother  says,  but  as  thy  neigh¬ 
bors  say.”  I  think  that  many  old  proverbs  give  very  bad 
advice ;  but  I  suppose  this  one  means  that  you  had  better 
trust  tlie  opinion  of  neighbors  than  that  of  a  too  indul¬ 
gent  mamma. 

Morris  White. — Many  of  our  subscribers  take  both 
Hearth  and  Home  and  the  Agriculturist — therefore  I  never 
put  the  same  puzzle  in  both  papers. 

All  communications  containing  puzzles  or  answers 
should  be  sent  to  Aunt  Rue,  Box  111,  F.  0.,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Minnie  T.  B.,  Harry 
II  D.,  Louie  and  Hattie  W.,  Garrie  H.,  A.W.  P.,  J.  E.  F., 
B  R  S.,  Owcgo,  and  Bennie  F.  (any  relation  to  benefit?) 


A  Friendly  Visitor. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  picture.  It  was  painted  by  two  celebrated  artists 
away  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  at 
work  at  it  I  do  not  suppose  they  thought  that  an  en¬ 
graved  copy  o!  it,  would  give  pleasure  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  far-off  country,  and  that 


bright  eyes  in  town  and  village,  in  old  farm-houses  in 
the  Eastern  States,  in  new  farm-houses  and  often  log- 
houses  in  the  far  West,  in  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
our  own  country,  and  in  Japan,  Ciiina,  Australia,  and 
Africa,  would  look  lovingly  on  their  picture,  and  still  less 
did  they  think  that  it  would  return  in  the  Agriculturist 
to  many  children  upon  the  farms  of  their  own  England. 
"What  a  wonderful  thing  a  newspaper  is  1  How  it  goes 
and  goes— at  least  the  Agricxilturist  does — and  sets  so 
many  people  to  thinking  the  same  thing,  and  by  people 
I  mean  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  the  older  ones.  How 
should  we  have  any  people  were  it  not  for  the  boys  and 
girls  ?  This  picture  reminds  me  of  a  visit  I  made  last 
summer  to  a  gentleman  who  lives  about  five  miles  from 
my  place.  After  resting  awhile  we  started  for  a  walk 
over  his  farm.  We  went  first  to  the  barn-yard,  and  to  my 
surprise  the  dunks,  fowls,  turkeys,  and  geese  all  came 
marching  up  to  us,  each  with  a  note  of  welcome  after 
its  kind.  My  friend  said  a  few  pleasant  words  to  them, 
and  we  went  on  to  the  barn,  nere  was  a  beautiful  colt, 
as  bright  and  as  handsome  as  could  be.  He  began  to 
rub  his  owner  with  his  nose,  and  soon  that  nose  found 
its  way  to  a  pocket  where  a  lump  of  sugar  was  ready  to 
reward  his  search.  Then  we  went  to  the  pastures,  and  a 
call  brought  several  cows,  two  oxen,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
sheep  up  to  the  bars.  I  now  saw  why  my  friend  had  put 
several  apples  into  his  pocket  at  starting.  Each  ox,  cow, 
and  sheep  had  a  slice  of  sweet  apple,  being  called  by 
name,  and  receiving  a  few  words  of  petting  as  it  came  up 
for  its  share.  There  was  not  an  animal  upon  the  place 
that  did  not  know  its  master's  voice  and  step.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  was  this  place  from  some  that  I  hare  visited, 
where  the  human  animals  seemed  to  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  war  with  the  dumb  ones,  where  rude  shouts, 
coarse  words,  and  even  blows  made  the  animals  shy  and 
distrustful ! 

You  see  now  why  this  picture  reminds  me  of  that 
pleasant  visit.  The  girl  in  the  picture  makes  friends  of 


and  is  loved  by  the  animals  around  her.  Do  not  yon 
think  that  our  domestic  animals  like  human  society?  I 
do— that  is, when  they  find  that  they  can  gain  anything  by 
the  association.  If  they  find  that  keeping  company  with 
human  beings  is  likely  to  injure  their  manners  and 
morals,  the  animals  sensibly  decline  it.  You  never  see 
one  fond  of  a  rude  or  cross  boy  or  girl.  Just  be  as  gentle 
as  the  animals,  and  you  will  soon  see  how  they  appreciate 
it.  These  sheep  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food  in 
their  pasture,  all  and  more  than  they  can  eat ;  yet  this 
good  girl  knows  that  if  she  were  fed  day  after  day  for 
weeks  together  upon  gingerbread  or  even  cake,  she. 
would  welcome  a  cracker  or  a  biscuit.  She  thinks,  if 
their  owner  does  not,  that  the  sheep  would  like  a  variety, 
and  she  fills  her  apron  with  the  leaves  of  cabbage  or  let¬ 
tuce  and  goes  to  give  them  a  treat.  She  is  indeed  a 
“  welcome  companion,”  and  the  sheep  show  as  far  as 
their  quiet  natures  will  allow  how  gladly  they  accept  her 
visit.  You  must  study  the  natures  of  animals,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  have  different  ways  of  expressing 
pleasure.  You  must  not  expect  a  sheep  to  frisk  and 
bounce  like  a  dog,  or  to  rub  against  your  legs  and  purr 
like  a  cat,  but  look  at  their  faces,  and  you  can  tell  by 
their  quiet  expression  when  they  are  pleased.  You  all 
recollect  that  rhymed  story  about  one  Mary  who  was  the 
possessor  of  a  “  little  lamb.”  Probably  not  a  child  in 
the -country  but  what  knows  it.  It  was  taught  to  me 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  I  suppose  it  is  being  taught 
yet.  I  may  have  forgotten  most  of  the  verses,  but  hero 
is  one  which  I  have  not  forgotten  in  all  these  years,  and 
which  it  will  be  well  for  all  of  you  to  remember.  It  is : 

11  And  you  each  gentle  animal 
In  confidence  may  bind, 

And  make  it  follow  at.  your  call, 

If  you  are  always  kind.” 

“  Always  kind,”  that  is  the  whole  story— and  do  not 
apply  it  to  animals  alone,  The  Doctor, 
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THE  INSTRUMENTS 


Smith  American  Orpu  Company 

ark  everywhere  admired  for  their 

Exquisite  >Eusical  Tone 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  BEST  KNOWN  THEY  ARE 
MOST  HIGHLY  ESTEEMED. 

MANY  NEW  AND  HIGHLY  ORNAMENTED  STYLES 
HAVE  BEEN  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE  LIST. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  SENT 
FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  UPON  APPLICATION. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Establishment,  see  in 
the  jV.  T.  Weekly  Tribune  of  February  26th,  1873,  an  article 
entitled  “A  Boston  Industry.” 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  FROM  ALL  PER¬ 
SONS  WHO  ARE  INTENDING  TO  PURCHASE. 


Highest  Premium  (Medal)  Awarded  and  Indorsed  by  Certificate  from  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  as  “  The  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 


Tremout  Street,  opposite  Waltham  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Breech-loading  Shot-Guns 

of  all  the  celebrated  makers. 

Muzzle  and  Breech  loading  Rifles  of  the  most  approved 
patterns. 

Sturtevant’s  Patent  Brass  Shot-Shell. 

Shooting  tackle  of  every  description. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price-list  and  Circular. 

SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY'  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

EVERY  FARMER  should  have  a  genuine  WALTHAM 
WATCH ;  they  are  thoroughly  accurate,  and  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rough  work.  Experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  proves  this.  Send  for  an  illustrated  descriptive 
circular. 

FULLER  «fc  CO., 

_  28  Bond  street.  N.  Y. 

CAMPBELL’S  LATE  ROSE  POTATO, 

A  new  seedling,  unequaled  in  productiveness,  unsurpassed 
in  quality;  perfectly  healthy.  Has  yielded  1  to  2  barrels  to 
the  pound.  Circulars  with  testimonials  as  to  yield  and 
quality,  free.  Price,  1  ft.,  SO  cts. ;  4  lbs.,  $1.50.  post-paid ; 
peck,  $3 ;  y.  hush.,  $5.50 ;  bushel.  $10 ;  barrel,  $20. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

CAMPBELL’S  Extra-early  GO  Bays  Sugar 
Corn.— The  best  and  earliest  true  Sugar  Corn.  Long 
ears,  large  grains,  exquisite  flavor.  Packet,  20c. ;  pint.  40c. ; 
quart,  75c.  GEO.  W. -CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

GRAPE-VINES,  Small  Frnits,  Flowers,  etc. 

All  varieties  of  Grape-vines;  magnificent  Delaware 
layers,  $10  to  $>7  per  100;  $75  to  $200  per  1,000.  Splendid 
stock  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Verbenas, 
etc.  Catalogues  free.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 

$500,000  First-Mortgage,  SMi-FuM, 

8  per  Cent,  Semi-Annual  Bonds. 

Principal  and  Interest  Payable  in  GOLD. 

For  sale  at  prices  that  will  pay  \V/„  per  cent  in  Gold, 
equal  to  13  per  cent  currency  interest. 

Call  or  send  for  Pamphlets,  with.  Maps  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  that  will  satisfy  the  most  cautious  investors. 

THOS,  P.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Bankers,  14  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 

TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE 

Is  a  Block-Tin  Pipe,  heavily  coated  with  solid  lead. 

"  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Water  Pipe 

when  strength  and  durability  are  con¬ 
sidered.  By  its  use,  iron-rust,  lead  and 
zinc  poison  are  all  avoided,  ami  gene¬ 
ral  health  promoted.  Price,  K'A  cents 
,  a  pound  for  all  sizes.  Circulars  and 
sample  of  pipe  sent  bv  mail,  free.  Be 
not  deceived  by  Tin-Washed  or  Tin- 
Coated  imitations.  Address  the  Col¬ 
wells,  Shaw  &  Will  a  no  M’f’g  Co., 
No.  213  Cenler  Street,  New  York. 
Also.  Manufacturers  of  Block-Tin 
Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead-Pipe,  Solder,  etc.  Orders  filled  at 
sight. _ _ _ 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  ALL. 

Silver  Tipped 

THE  ONLY  SHOE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  VRSH1RE  HEIFERS  for  sale.  Fine 

-CjL points.  Pedigrees  perfect.  Melville  E.  Mead,  Darien, Ct. 

A  Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones’ 

Scale  Works,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Tlie  “  ASBESTOS  ROOFING  ”  Is  a  substantial  and  reliable  material,  which  can  he  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin, 
Slate,  etc.,  on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates.  It  can  be  cheaply  transported  and  easily  applied.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING  AJSD  CEMENT,  ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELTING,  ROOFING 
AND  SHEATHING  FELTS,  SILICA  PAINT  BODY,  ASBESTOS  BOARD 
AND  PAPER,  ASBESTOS,  ASPHALTUM,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  etc,  Liberal  Terms  to  Dealers. 

These  -materials  for  sale  by  I  H.  W.  JOHNS, 

KIRKWOOD  &  DUNKLEE,  Chicago,  ’ 

B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston,  Texas.  NEAV  OFFICES,  87  MAIDEN  LANE. 

E.  A.  EDWARDS  «S i  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  '  Cor.  Gol<E  St.,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 


WITH  THE 


I  I 


Averill  Chemical  Paint 

YOU  CAN 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PAINTING. 

It  costs  less  and  will  outwear  the  best,  of 
any  other.  White,  Drabs,  Buffs,  Stone,  Browns,  French 
Gray,  and  all  the  fashionable  colors,  ready  for  use,  without 
further  purchasing  of  Oil,  Driers,  Coloring  Matter,  etc. 

Sample  Cards,  with  recommendations  from  owners  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  United  States,  furnished  free  by 
dealers  generally,  and  by  tlie 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


S.  B.  P ARSONS  &  SONS, 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flusliing,  N.  Y. 

This  firm  is  composed  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  former 
firm  of  Parsons  &  Co.  (now  dissolved),  with  his  two  sons. 
They  offer  the  same  assortment  of 

RHODODENDRONS 

and  other  plants  and  trees  of  a  rare  character,  which  were 
specialties  of  tlie  old  establishment.  Orders  by  mail  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  Those  who  visit  tlie  grounds  will 
at  all  times  find  either  one  of  tlie  proprietors,  or  J.  ft. 
Trumpy,  the  foreman.  The  Long  Island  Central  Railroad 
lias  a  depot  (Kissena)  near  tlie  foot  of  their  grounds.  Tlie 
Flushing  depot  is  distant  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Vegetable  Plants. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  (1st  Early) -Jersey  Wakefield, 
York,  and  Oxheart,  $1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000. 
CABBAGE  PLANTS  (2d  Early)— Winningstadt  and 
Premium  Dutch,  $1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000. 
CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  (1st  Early)— Erfurt  and 
Paris.  $3  per  100,  $20  per  1,000. 

LETTUCE  PLANTS  (1st  Early)— Boston  Market  and 
Simpson,  $1  per  100,  $7.50  per  1,000. 

All  fine  plants  grown  in  Cold  Frames  (now  ready)  can  he 
sent  safely  to  any  distance.  Tlie  same  kinds  Spring  sown, 
ready  in  May,  at  half  above  rates. 

ASPARAGUS— Van  Siclen's  Colossal,  2  year  old,  $1.30 
per  100,  $10  per  1.000. 

ASPARAGUS— Van  Siclen’s  Colossal,  1  year  old,  $1  per 
100,  $7.50  per  1,000. 

HORSERADISH  SETS-$5  per  1,000. 

Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  Seed  Store. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST,,  New  York. 

The  Victor  Washer 

Is  readily  adjusted  to  any  sized  tub,  easily  operated,  entirely 
supersedes  tlie  rub-board,  and  is  admitted  by  all  to  he  tlie 
cheapest  and  best  Washer  in  use.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  the  U.  S.  to  sell  the  Victor. 

For  Washers,  terms  to  agents,  etc.,  apply  to 
TOR  VICTOR  CO  M.  Vvn.r.  A-  fin 


THE  VICTOR  CO..  M. 
(Circulars  free.) 


Neill  it  Co.,  Prop’s, 

Elgin,  III. 


Cable  Screw  Wire 

Boots  and  Shoes  the  Best. 

DO  .NOT  X/EAJKI 


lyA^TUIV-A  FAB2YI  Blfig  in  every  town 
"  *  as  agent  for  tlie  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  SI..,  Now  York. 


GEO.  A.  P1SINCE  &  CO. 

ORGANS 

I  E  LODE  ON  S. 

Tlie  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

■  51,000 

.  Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  tor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  A'., 

_ _ Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AT  A  MEETING  of  tlie  Dairymen  of 
-lA.  Vermont,  held  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Mr.  Gleason,  well 
known  for  the  superior  quality  of  his  butter,  was  asked 
what  churn  he  used.  He  said  he  used  “  Tlie  Blanchard 
Churn.”  A  voice  in  the  crowd  cried,  “  The  best  churn  out,” 
and  it  was  echoed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  “  That’s  so.” 
“  That’s  so.” _ _ _ _ _ 

PURE  PERUVIAN  GUARD. 

Our  Guano  was  proven  from  analysis  by  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  to  be  worth  from  $2.23  to  $44.22  per 
•  ton  more  than  any  other  sold  in  the  City. 

Send  to  us  for  copy  ot  their  report,  and  our  Annual 
Catalogue. 

VANDERBILT  BROTHERS, 

Agricultural  Implement  Fertilizer  &  Seed  Warehouse, 

23  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

MnTNTTPV  MADE  RAPIDLY  Nvitli  Stencil  and 
nViL  cLN  ij  A  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK77- 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  tlie  flocks 
of  tlie  most  noted  breeders  in  England,  with  reference  to 
tlie  best  wool-producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  tlie  finest  flock  in 
America ;  and  some  of  the  Rams  and  Ewes  are  believed 
to  he  equal  to  any  that  can  he  shown  in  any  country. 

Splendid  Rams,  3  years  old  and 
imder,  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 
Also  a  few  Ewes. 

Address  either 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 

OB 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

IV! o reton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK. 

JERSEYS.— Young  Bulls,  Heifers,  and  Cows  of  the 
finest  strains. 

AYRSHIRE^.- Young  Bulls,  Heifers,  and  Cows  of 
the  finest  strains, 

GUERNSEYS.— One  two-year-old  Bull,  one  Bull  Calf. 
Very  large,  and  of  best  blood.  Imported. 

Til  ©It ©  l  G  IS- K  It  EI>  PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  very  host  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow  “ Queen  of  tlie  Realm”  took  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1871. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any  m  this  country  or  any 
other. 

SPLENDID  YOUXG  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

now  ready  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  he  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdalc),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMEKICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition  of  our  celebrated  Seed 
Catalo^iio  a  ml  Amateur’s  Guide  to  tlae  flower 
and  KT teller*  Garden  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  to  our  customers  of  187:2,  and  to  all 
.applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents;  an  edition  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  $1.  This  is  without  exception  the  largest 
and  best  Catalogue  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  contains  200  pages,  including  several  hundred 
finely  executed  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  a  beautifully  colored  Chromo  of 
the  most  popular  flowers  i.*»  cultivation. 
Also  a  descriptive  list  of  2,000  species  and  varieties  ol  flower 
and  vegptable  seeds,  including  all  tho  novelties  of  the  past 
season,  with  full  directions  for  culture.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

33  Parle  Place  and  30  Murray  St.,  ScwTork. 
P.  O.  Box  5713. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals...  $1.00 
Coll.  B — contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials .  1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  ajul 

choicest  in  cultivation .  1.00 

Coil.  D— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger¬ 
man,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 
Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks,  1.00 
f  Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

Collections  of .  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOT.  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOP.  A  LAP.GE  OP.  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  20  varieties,  $3.50 
“  No.  6  contains  40  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  00  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 

yill  he  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  he  safely  sent  by  express 
ffreight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows:  No.  1,  $20  ;  No.  2,  $15;  No.  3,  $10;  No.  4,  $5. 

Lame’s  Improved 

IMPERIAL 

SUGAR  BEETo 

This  superb  variety  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  selection 
for  several  years  past  of  the 
French  Imperial  Sugar  Beet, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lane,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  farmer  of  Cornwall, 
Vt.  After  a  satisfactory  trial, 
we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as 
being  hardier,  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  cont  aining  a  greater 
percentage  of  sugar  than  the 
ordinary  variety,  and  much 
better  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  either  for 
stock  or  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  We  hear  the  most 
favorable  reports  from  tliose 
who  have  tested  it  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  all  of 
whom  are  satisfied  of  its 
superiority.  It  is  the  best 
beet  raised  for  feeding  cows 
or  youngstock.  From  thirty 
to  forty  tons  raised  to  the 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to 
eight  cents  per  bushel.  The 
cheapness  witli  which  they 
can  be  raised,  the  large 
amount  of  healthy,  nutritious 
food  raised  to  the  acre,  and 
its  irreat  value  as  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
make  this  the  most  profit¬ 
able  root  to  raise. 

Four  pounds  ia  the  amount  usually  required  for  one  acre. 
We  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Lane. 

Price,  15  cents  per  ounce ;  50  cents  tour  ounces ;  $1.50  $  £>. 
B.  K.  15 LIS S  &  SONS, 

No.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


■s’s  Improved  Lomg  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best-formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  lids 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But¬ 
ter-makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  One  oz., 
15c. ;  lour  ounces,  50c. ;  one  lb.,  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

B.  K,  BLISS  &  SONS, 

r.  0.  Box  5,713,  N  ew  York, 


$500  IN  PREMIUMS. 

TWO  NEW  POTATOES! 


EXTEA  EAELY  VERMONT. 

EARLIEST  POTATO  KNOWN. 

Scveu  to  Ten  Days  Earlier  than  the  celebrated 
Early  Rose.  Enormously  Productive  and  of  excellent 

11  Price  31  per  pound;  four-pound  package,  $3.50  by  mail 
post-paid. 


COMPTON’S  SURPRISE. 

826  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE! 

An  Enormous  Cropper,  of  Fine  Quality,  ripen¬ 
ing  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Bose.  Yielded  the 
past  season,  with  ordinary  field  culture,  at  the  rate  of  826 
Bushels  to  the  Acre  !  Price  $3  per  pound,  by  mail, 

'"ijjtBoO  will  be  awarded  as  PPvEMIUMS  to  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  Largest  Quantity  from  one  pound.  Descriptive 
Circulars  of  the  above,  with  list  of  300  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
free  to  all.  ,  „„„  . ..  „  . 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue,  2C0  pages,  with  Col¬ 
ored  Chromo,  25  cents. 

A  New  Tomato,  the  “ARLINGTON.”  Early,  solid, 
and  productive.  Price  25c.  per  packet.  Five  packets  for  $1. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  Park  Place,  New  York. 

A  NEW  ~ TOMATO ! 


Early,  Solid,  and  Enormously  Productive. 

Originated  by  II.  Dwight  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Arlington,  Va.. 
and  is  a  cross  between  the  Early  Smooth  Peel  and  Fejee. 
Fruit  of  perfect  form,  smooth,  bright  red  color,  very  solid, 
having  small  seed-cells,  and  noSinrd  core  at  th'ecen- 
ter,  being  of  tho  same  delicate  texture  and  brilliant  color 
throughout.  Ripens  with  the  earliest.  Fruit  often 
weighing  24  to  26  ounces,  with  ordinary  field  culture. 
Enormously  productive  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Stands  the 
drought  better  titan  any  other  variety. 

Price  25c.  per  packet ;  5  packets  for.$l. 

The  following  certificates  will  show  what  is  thought  of 
this  variety  in  its  native  locality : 

The  Potomac  Fruit-growers’  Society  had  on  exhibition 
specimens  of  the  Arlington  Tomato,  one  of  the  results  of 
Capt.  II.  D.  Smith’s  experiments  in  hybridizing  this  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  it  was  pronounced  of  superior  excellence  in  size, 
form,  color,  solidity,  evenness  of  ripening  and  flavor. 

[Signed]  PARIS  II.  FOLSOM,  Sec'y. 

From  L.  J.  Tuttle,  Assistant  Treasurer  United  States. 

I  find  the  “  Arlington  ”  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the 
requisites  of  a  perfect  Tomato.  1  know  nothing  that  equals 
it.  [Signed]  L.  J.  TUTTLE. 

From  the  President's  Gardener. . 

The  Arlington  Tomato,  tested  under  my  supervision  in 
the  President's  gardens,  was  superior  to  any  other  kind. 

[Signed]  ALEXANDER  McKERRICIIER, 

Gardener  at  the  White  House. 

Address 

12.  K.  BLISS  &  S6«TS, 

23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 

J»,  Q,  Box  3712, 


Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed. 

We  have  just  received  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  growers  in  Wethersfield,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  greatly  reduced  from  last  year. 

oz.  M  ft.  ft. 

Extra  Early  Red,  very  early  and  productive. 25c.  $i).75  $2.50 

Wethersfield  Large  Red,  for  main  crop . 15c.  .50  1.50 

Large  Red  Oval  or  Globe . 30c.  1.00  3.00 

While  Globe,  an  excellent  market  variety... .  .40e.  1.25  4.00 

Yellow  Globe,  very  productive . We.  1.25  4.00 

Yellow  Danvers  (True) . 25c.  .75  2.00 

White  Portugal . 30c.  LOO  3.00 

Early  Cracker,  an  early  yellow  flat  variety.. 30c.  LOO  3.50 

The  above  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  st.,  New  York. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED.~ 

By  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Lawn 
may  be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  For  preparing  a  Lawn, 
and  subsequent  management,  see  our  Seed  Catalogue. 

Packages  of  one  qt.,  30e.,  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid. 
By  express,  per  peck,  $1.75;-.  per  bushel,  $6.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &.  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  st.,  New  York. 

IMPORTANT  TO 

Tobacco  Growers. 

If  you  intend  growing  Tobacco,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  the 
best  sort. 

Our  East  Hartford  and  other  valley  growers  have  nearly 
all  sold  their  1372  crop  for  the  enormous  price  of  from  40c. 
to  OOc.  per  lb.  lor  Wrappers.  King  Tobacco  reigns  su¬ 
preme  hereabouts,  and  will  continue  to  so  long  as  it  sells  afc 
such  prices.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  oiler  a  very  superior 
variety  of  Tobacco  Seed,  grown  for  us  by  a  noted  cultivator. 

The  Improved  Conn.  Broad- 
Leaf  Ohio  Variety. 

This  sort  has  been  quite  extensively  tested  by  our  best 
farmers  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  is  pronounced 
by  both  growers  and  dealers  to  produce  the  finest,  broadest, 
and  best  Wrappers  of  any  sort  yet  tried. 

We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  carefully  selected  seed  of 
this  variety  as  follows,  by  mail : 

$1.00  per  ounce,  or  4  ounces  for  $3.00. 

Also,  Belknap  Variety  Broadlcaf,  50c.  per  oz.,  $4.00  per  lb. 
John  Williams  variety  Broadleaf,  50c.  per  oz.,  $1.00  per  lb. 
Both  of  which  are  extremely  popular  varieties. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fresh 
and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Garden  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Seeds  and  Implements  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.  Address 

R.  I>.  HAWLEY, 

Seedsman,  Hartford,  Ct. 


SGARtJEN  & 


Is  the  very  best  Se'ed, 
Large  Packets,  Lowest  Price. 

for  1873  contains 
worth  cultivating 
ties).  Kent  to 
stamp,  or  with  1 
the  folio  wing 
1  packet  of  each, 
should  try  the 


MY  MOTTO 

Mv  Catalogue  of 
a  full  list  of  all 

(over  1,500  varie-  ,  _  _  ____ 

any  address  for  a  I  FLOWER 

packet  of  any  of  S  rrnpnn 

seed  for  10c.,  or  Q  SEEDS 

50c.  Everybody  ■—  _ 

Egyptian  Beet,  Nectar  Mnskmelon,  Gypsey  Watermelon, 
Mammoth  Chili  Squash,  Mammoth  Pumpkin,  Trophy  To¬ 
mato.  np’DrST'  Y/ XT' ID  TTYTfY"IP  of  y custom¬ 
ers  is.  L  xiiif  V  JjiJKJLJMy  J.  m  seeds 
proved  their  excellence  wherever  tried  last  year.  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  just  as  good  this  year.  Give  me  a  trial*. 

H.  E.  ACKER,  Seed-Grower, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J 

~THORBURN»S 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Our  annual  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower 
Seeds,  containing  all  the  Novelties,  Tilso  Hybrid  Gla¬ 
diolus  and  Spring  Bulbs,  is  now  ready  for  mailing 
free  to  applicants;  also.  Tree  Seed  Catalogue. 

J.  M,  TIIORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 

33  KINDS  FOR  $1.00. 

JBY"  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

The  subscriber,  having  over  -10  years’  experience  in  culti¬ 
vating  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  has  made  a  selection  of  all  the 
most  desirable  flowers  for  general  cultivation.  The  listcom- 
m  ises  over  250  kinds,  and  a  person  selecting  from  it  can  obtain 
just  as  flue  flowers  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy 
catalogue,  at  less  than  half  the  expense— as  many  on  the  list 
are  sold  by  others  at  l0c„  15e.,  20c.,  and  25c.  per  package. 
The  list  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

"  DOUBLE  TUBEROSE. 

Splendid  flowering  bulbs.  No.  1,  extra  size,  15c.  each  ;3for 
25c.;  $1  perdoz.;  $0  per  100;  by  mail,  prepaid,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  flowering.  CARNATION  PINK -.PLANTS,  best 
winter-blooming  varieties,  20c.  each  ;  $2  per  doz.,  post-paid. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  cic..  tree. 

CI1AS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

YB/'M.  C.WSILSON’S  W I90LESALE 

and  Retail  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  etc.,  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  WM.  C.  WILSON, 

P.  O.  Box  98,  Astoria  J,.  I.  City. 
City  Offices :  43  W.  14tli  St.,  and  9  John.St.,  N.  Y. 

nrHE  Superior  MAY  SPREAWER 

“  can  not  bo  surpassed  for  Workmanship,  Durability, 
and  Lightness  of  Draft. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


EXTRAORDINARY  NOVELTY ! ! 


I  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phinney’s  Water¬ 
melon,  and  many  other 

Mew  and  Valuable  Vegetables. 

This  season  I  have  a  new  and  exceedingly  valuable 
squash,  new  varieties  of  corn,  three  fine  melons,  and  other 
choice  new  vegetables  for  my  customers. 

My  business  is  to  supply,  what  every  good  farmer  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  get,  the  ver//  best  of  vegetable  seed.  I  grow  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  kinds  on  my  four  seed-farms,  right  under  my 
own  eye,  making  new  vegetables  a  specialty,  besides  im¬ 
porting  their  choicest  varieties  from  European  growers.  A 
fine  selection  of  flower  seed,  home-grown  and  imported, 
will  also  be  found  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

As  stated  in  my  Catalogue,  all  my  seed  is  sold  under  three 
warrants— 1st:  That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d: 
That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  Sd  :  That 
my  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name. 

JAMES  J.  n.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

"  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS  “ 

For  the  Morose  aroel  Cvarelem. 

[ALL  DESIRABLE  VARIETIES, 

NEW  AND  ODD, 

Grown  at  our  Houses  in  the  best  manner. 

SENT  EVERYWHERE  BY  MAID. 

Among  other  novelties,  all  should  have  the  new  bedding 
plant,  a  WHITE  SALVIA. 

For  catalogues,  address  H.  E.  CHSVTY, 

Supt.  Bellevue  Nursery  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

*  NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1873, 

Is  now  ready  (37th  edition),  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all'  our 
customers,  and  to  all  others  who  inclose  10c.  It  describes 
several  new,  rare,  anil  remarkable  plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 

CHARLES  DOWNING  Strawberry 
Plants,  $2.75  per  1,000.  Boyden’s  No.  30  and  Kentucky, 
$3  per  1,000.  SAMUEL,  C.  BE  COU, 

Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,.N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


f 


POT  PLANTS, 

Suitable  for  Immediate  Flowering. 

SENT  SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

S  Splendid  Varieties  for  SI;  1%  do.,  $2. 
For  10c.  additional  we  send  “  Magnificent  Premium 
Rose.”  Elegant  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10c.,  or  presented 
free  to  every  purchaser. 

THE  DINGEE  CONARD  CO., 
ROSE-GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co,,  Pa. 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

of  Small  Fruits,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  Potatoes,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

fl >  A  ,  /4  TtUFttL  MI  warranted  pure  and  good. 
-H.  _BLi  .fm._LN  i~  Packed  and  shipped  free.  For 
other  varieties,  Bee  List. 

Hoz.  100.  1,000. 

Monarch  of  the  West  Strawberry . $3.00  $20.00  $150.00 

Wilson,  Albany,  and  Chas.  Downing .  30  75  3.00 

Kentucky  and Triomph  de  Gaud.. .  40  1.00  5.00 

Herstine,  best  and  largest  Raspberry .  3.00  20.00  175.00 

D.  Thornless  and  Mammoth  Cluster .  50  1.50  10.00 

Braudvwine.  2d  to  Herstine . 1.00  4:00  30.00 

Wilson  Early,  best  Blackberry . . .  50  2.50  20.00 

Dorchester  “  50  1,00  10.00 

Lawton  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry .  50  1.00  8.00 

Colossal  Asparagus  Roots,  one  year .  30  75  4.00 

“  “  “  two  years .  50  1.00  6.00 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

UEED  Potatoes  a  specialty.  Vermont  Early 
k  7  Rose,  Nansemond  Sweets,  and  other  standard  varieties. 
Send  orders  to  TATEM  &  DAVENPORT. 

No.  1  Del.  Av.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED, 

New.  Also  Apple,  Pear,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Seeds 
for  sale  by  PLANT  SEED  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  In  1843.  Incorporated  in  1872, 


NEW  JAPAN  PRIMROSE! 

The  Greatest  Acquisition  of  the  Day. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  England.  So  pleased  were  wc  with  a  few 
Plants  which  flowered  with  trs  last  season,  that  we  at  once 
engaged  a  largi^stock  from  Europe — and  we  are  enabled  to 
offer'them  at  ■">  1  each,  toy  Mail,  Post-paid,  Orders 
received  now,  to  be  filled  In  rotation  after  April  1st. 

Prices  to  the  Trade  on  application.  Send  for  Catalogues. 
Address 

Establ'd  1810.  '  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

EBBtssmsssmess^amBismiaaimi^^srsaB^smmssB 

SEEDS.  SEEDS,  SEEDS. 


For  1853,  150  pages  ;  beautiful  colored  plate;  fnll  lists 
of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds;  Novelties;  Florist 
Flowers;  Summer  Bulbs,  etc.;  the  most  complete  Seed 
Catalogue  published.  Sent  on  receipt  of  two  two-cent 
stamps  for  nostage.  Seeds  warranted  to  reach  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  *  HOVEY  &.  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(SEEDS  !  SEEDS!  SEEDS  !— Late  Rose  Potatoes, 
$5.50  hhl.  Superior  Vegetables.  Choice  Flowers.  20 
varieties  of  seeds,  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 

JOHN  W.  Tb’TfilLL,  SpConk,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Baasiili 


THE  PREMIUM  SANFORD  CORN. 

THE  VERDICT  RENDERED.  / 

It  stands  unrivaled.  Two  years’  trial  in  nearly  every  State 
has  proved,  1st,  that  it  will  yield  more  per  acre  with  same 
culture  than  any  other  variety  which  matures  as  early.  2d, 
that  in  many  instances  it  has  ripened  in  85  days  from  plant¬ 
ing.  3d,  that  it  produces  from  one  third  to  double  the 
quantity  of  foliage,  making  it  highly  valuable  for  fodder  or 
soiling.  Prices  are  within  reach  "of  all  to  give  it  a  trial. 
It  will  pay  to  change  the  “old -worn  out  ”  for  the  new. 
Selected  seed  (the  tips  and  butts  of  cars  rejected)  at  follow¬ 
ing  prices :  One  quart  by  mail  post-paid,  COc. ;  two,  $1.00. 
Peck  by  Express,  $2.00;  Half  Bushel,  $3;  Bushel,  $5.  Sample 
package,  10c.,  with  descriptive  catalogue  containing  lists  of 
choice  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  sent  to  any  address. 

0X1X1  my  oiler  of  new  varieties  of  seed  given  away  for 
DXjXi  trial,  page  111,  March  number  Agriculturist. 

Address  S.  B.  FANNING, 

Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

fiTRAW  BERRY  PLAYTS.  —  Hud- 
”  son’s  Early,  surpassing  all  others  in  size  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Berries  one  ounce  each,  ripening  a  week  earlier 
than  any  other  kind.  Plants.  $1  doz.,  $3  100,  $15  1,000.  50 
other  varieties.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  Farmers  and  Marketmen. 

You  want  none  but  the  very  best  of  seed,  grown  from 
carefully  selected  seed  stock.  With  the  money  you  have  to 
invest  in  manure,  help,  and  glass,  you  know  you  can  not 
afford  to  use  any  other;  you  feel  very  anxious  about  it ; 
try  mixe;  Catalogues  free  to  all. 

N.  B.— Call  in  the  Spring,  and  see  what  onions,  cabbages, 
etc.,  I  set  out  to  grow  seed  from. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

1  OflO  OOO  FR^IT  ai£- 

.S. JIAMENTAT-  TREES  for 
the  Spring  Trade.  Standard  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pkau  Trf.ks  ocp.  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Local  and  Traveling  Agents  wanted. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

FOU,  1  ®T3. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  98  pages,  sent  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  inclosing  stamp.  Wholesale  Price-list  to  dealers 
free  on  application  by  mail. 

SCOB1E,  REED  &  SMITH,  Seedsmen, 
137  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Successsors  to  W.  W.  Knox  &  J.  Knox. 


Canada  Victor  Tomato, 

I  introduce  to  the  Great  Public  this  season  a  new  Tomato 
(see  reading  matter,  of  this  paper),  which  is  probably  the 
earliest  of  all  varieties.  Every  marketman  will  lind  com¬ 
bined  in  it  just  what  he  wants— viz.:  extreme  earliness  with 
large  size,  the  round  or  oval  shape,  solidity,  richness  of 
color,  with  an  entire  freedom  from  that  greenness  ancl 
cracking  around  the  stem  (which  is  a  bad  fault  with  some 
sorts),  and  first-class  cropping  qualities. 

Single  package  of  25  seeds,  25  cts.;  five  packages,  $1.00. 
Packages  of  seed  selected  from  the  few  very  earliest,  50  cts. 
each,  dealers  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Beautify  your  Homes  with  Flowers. 

A  FLORFST  AT  EVERY  LADY’S  DOOR. 

Plants  toy  Mail  or  Express,  Prepaid. 
Foliage  Plants .  S  Distinct’ Sorts  for  $1  00 


npHE  {Superior  HA  IT  SPREADER 

m.  saved  me  Two  Hundred  Dollars  on  my  lwy  l*st  season. 


Basket  . 

Calceolarias .  3 

Crysanthemums .  8 

Carnations  and  Pinks . 8 

Dahlias . 8 

Fuchsias,  Double  and  Single .  8 

Geraniums,  Double.. .  .  6 

“  .Z  on  ale .  s 

“  Fragrant  and  Ivy .  8 

Heliotropes . 8 

Petunias,  Double .  6 

Roses,  Monthly. .  8 

“  Hybrid  Perpetual .  6 

Verbenas . 13 

Winter-flowering  Plants .  8  "  1 

Tuberoses . ...12 

Gladiolus .  . 12  “ 

Flower  Seeds . 25  pks.  choice  var., 

Vegetable  Seeds .  .  ...‘25 


1  00 
1  OO 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
l  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  OO 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1 00 


One  each  (8  species)  for  $1 .  One  each  of  the  20  species  for 
$2.  Any  six  of  the  above  collections  for  $5;  any  thirteen 
for  $10.  For  $t  you  may  select  seeds  in  packets  or  plants  at 
catalogue  prices  amounting  to  $1.20 ;  for  $2  amounting  to 
$2.50;  for  $5  amounting  to  $6.50.  My  Illustrated  Catalogue 
(of  112  pages)  of  New  Plants,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
and  a  packet  of  choice  Pansy  Seed,  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 

CHARLES  A.  REESER, 

Plensantville,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

FLOWERS  for  the  MILLION, 

AND 

Millions  of  Plants  to  Grow 
the  Flowers  on. 

ROSES,  VERBENAS, 

SEVEN,  FIVE, 

All  for  $1.00.  By  mail. 

New  White  Scarlet  Sage, 

3  plants  for  $1.  And  all  the  Floral  novelties  of  the  season 
at  low  prices. 

Price-lists  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  sent  to  any 
address. 

MASSEY  &  HUDSON, 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Wld. 


THORBURN’S 

LITE  MB  POTATOES. 


Secure  the  genuine  article  by  ordering  them  now.  Price 
»r  barrel,  $5.50 ;  per  bushel,  $2.50  ;  or  four  pounds  by  mail 
>r  $!.  J.  M.  THOR  BURN  &  CO., 

15  Joins  Street,  New  York. 


tal 
cheap  by 


C.  F.  ERHARD,  Wooriside,  Long  Island,  N.  X. 


Bushberg  Vineyards 
and  Nurseries. 

1873.  GRAPE-VINES.  1873. 

We  make  the  raising  of  Grape-vines  a  specialty,  and  offer 
our  extensive  and  well-grown  stock  at  very  low  rates. 
Price-lists  Tor  Spring  1873  free.  Address 
ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

ron  OOO  White-Birch  Seedling's,  10  to  15  in. 
OUU.UUU  high,  at.  *3  per  L000  :  5,000,  $10.  Tacking 
free.  7  JOHN  UEGKE,  Green  Bay,  \\  Is. 


15& 


AMIulilCAN  A GrlllC  ULT  UlilST. 


[April, 


TREES, 

PLANTS! 


SPUING  OP  1873. 

He  invile  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standarsl  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hoses. 

New  an<l  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  Bulbous  Roots. 

Sew  &  Rare  Green  Si  Hot  House  Plants. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  sent  prepaid , 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  J4— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  1 — Wholesale,  Free. 
Address 


Establ'd  1S40.  ELLWA^OER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Kurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 


•and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Cata¬ 
logues  upon  application.  WILLIAM  H.  MOON, 
(Successor  to  Malilon  Moon.)  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

nioouESTowar,  n.  j., 

Offers  Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  as  follows  : 


The  Monarch  ol  the  West  is  the  largest  Doz.  100.  1,000. 

and  best  Strawberry . $3.00  $20.00 

Wilson’s  Albany  and  Charles  Downing...  30  75  $3.00 

Kentucky  and  Boy  den's  No.  30 .  50  1.00  5.00 

Green  Prolific  and  Triompli  de  Gaud .  40  1.00  5.00 

Lady-Finger  and  Agriculturist  .  30  80  4.00 

Philadelphia  Raspberry,  best  old  variety  80  2.00  13.00 

Herstine  and  Saunders,  best  new  var —  3.00  20.00  175.00 

Pearl,  $20  per  1,000.  Brandywine .  1.00  4.00  30.00 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry,  best  variety. ..  75  2.30  20.00 

Kittatiimy  and  Lawton  (Dorchester,  $18 

per  1,000) .  50  1 .00  8.00 

Peach  Trees,  4  loOi-s  ft. (2 to  4“4  ft.,  $40i3M)  1.50  8.00  00.00 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  lloots,  1  yr.  SO  75  4.00 

“  “  “  “  2yr.  50  1.00  0.00 


“  “  “  Seed  Crop,  1872,  Kit. 00c.;  1  ft.  $1. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes,  $4.50  per  bbl.,  $40  per  10  bbls. 

Late  Rose  (genuine),  $5.00  per  bbl.,  $45  per  10  bbls. 

Extra  Early  Vermont,  stock  received  of  Bliss,  4  lbs.  $3, 
one  peck  $8. 

Peerless,  Early  Goodrich,  and  other  varieties  at  lowest 
rates. 

For  other  prices,  etc.,  see  page  111,  March  No.  For  large 
Price-list  and  Potato  Circular  address  as  above. 


The  Rochester  Berry-Basket. 

Best  in  use.  Prices  low.  Local  agents 
wanted.  Circulars  tree. 

Address  General  Agents, 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS  &  CO., 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  22d  Year. 

Apples,  1st  class,  per  1,000.  5-7  ft.,  $50 ;  4-0  ft.,  $40. 
Raspberries,  Doolittle  and  Clark,  per  1,000,  $0. 

"  Herstine,  per  100,  $20. 

Blackberries,  Kittatiimy,  per  3.000,  $6. 

Asparagus,  2  yrs.,  per  1,000,  Giant,  $4 ;  Conovers,  $6. 

Soft  Maple,  per  1.000,  12-14  ft,,  $60;  11-20  ft.,  $80:  1-2  ft.,  $1. 
Black  Walnut,  per  100,  8-30  ft.,  $12 ;  10-12  ft.,  $16. 

Osage  Orange  Plants,  1st  class,  1  yr.,  10,000,  $20. 

Late  Rose  Potatoes  (Campbell’s),  peck,  $3;  bush.,  $10; 
bbl.,  $20. 

Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Tree  Seeds. 

Colored  Plates  ot  Fruits  and  Flowers,  5  samples  for  $1. 
Send  20  cents  for  4  Catalogues. 

F.  It.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  111. 


Seedling's  foi*  Sale. 

100,000  Apple,  2  years,  fine,  $1  per  1,000. 

100,000  Apple,  1  year,  $2.50  per  1,000. 

500,000  Elm,  1  year,  6  to  18  in.,  $4  per  1,000. 

10,000  Sugar  Maple,  3  years,  18  to  36  in.,  $12  per  1,000. 
50,000  “  “  1  year,  $2.50  per  1.000. 

10,000  Norway  Maple,  1  and  2  years,  $5  per  1,000. 

5,000  Hemlock,  2  to  5  feet,  line. 

J.  A.  LEWIS,  Willimantic,  Ct. 


R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  183°- 
COMMERCIAL 
1873.  NURSERIES. 

SPRING-  Price-List  low  Ready! 

Address  W .  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MINE  GROVE  NURSERY  !  Catalogue 

ST  free  on  receipt  of  stamp.  ARBOR  VITJE  only  $2  per  M. 

Address  WM.  MORTON  &  SON, 

Allen’s  Corner,  ©eering,  Me. 


Tree-Primers 

AND 


Can  reach  20  feet  and 
cut  2-in .  limbs.  Prices 
reduced.  Also  saw-mill 
tools.  Manufactured  by 


Priming-Shears, 


G.  A.  PRESCOTT, 
Sandy  Hill,  N.  V. 


Sweet  Chestnut 


Offer  in  their  large  assortment  of  all  the  BEST  VARIE¬ 
TIES..  especially  fine  stocks  of  the  following  : 
DECIDUOUS  1.  AWN-TREES. 
EVERGREENS— both  new  and  old  sorts. 

HARDY  and  TEA  ROSES— strong  plants. 
RHODODENDRONS — grafted  and  hardy. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN  THORN— for  Hedges. 

Packages  delivered  in  New  York.  For  Catalogues,  ad¬ 
dress  at  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Plants  and  Trees. 

rfFLlVI  BROTHERS,  Growers  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Plants,  an«l  Flowers.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Newark  N  ursery,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Late  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  largest  stock  in  the  world,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Circulars  Iree.  Also  a  full  line  of  superior  Nursery  Stock. 
Nineteenth  year;  200  acres;  11  greenhouses.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Palnesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


•>  nnh  SUGAR  MA B»LE, 

— ■  OIOO  American  Arbor-Vitse,  4  to  10  1 


10  to  18  ft. 

_  ...  lit. 

Hemlock  Spruce,  4  to  12  ft. 

Scotch  and  Austrian  Pine,  4  to  12  ft. 

Norway  Spruce,  4  to  15  ft. 

Evergreen  Hedge  Plants  in  variety. 

Fine  Specimen  Evergreen  Trees  a  specialty. 

J.  VAN  DEVENTER,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WA.  COVERT  Sc  CO.,  Produce 

•  Commission  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl  Street. 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  OS’" Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. 


EAGLISH  V URSERY  Sc  PLANT 

FARM. — Specially  laid  out  to  meet  American  de¬ 
mand.  THOS.  THORNTON,  Heatherside  Nurseries, 
Bagsshot,  Surrey,  England,  devotes  special  attention  to 
Trees  and  Plants  (especially  Fruit  Stocks)  suitable  for  the 
supply  of  AMERICAN  orders. 


„  , ,  ,  ,  ,  .  peaty  loam,  on  elevated 

table-land,  and  are  lienee  peculiarly  adapted  to  stand  long 
voyages.  Priced  Catalogues  and  all  information  furnished 


catalogues  may  he  obtained. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY'. 

First-class  Apple-trees  5  to  6  feet,  $10  per  100,  $65  per  1 ,00 
4  to  5  feet,  $6  per  100,  $10  per  1,000;  3  to  4  feet,  $4  per  100  $ 
per  1,000.  Dwarf  Apples  and  Dwarf  Pears  5  tou  years  fi 
immediate  bearing,  $3  per  10,  $25  per  100;  other  stock  ; 
low  rates.  Price  list  free. 

JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


EVERGREENS  l  ll^ 


and  where  to 

- . . . . Address 

w.\r.  Morton  &  son, 

Allen’s  Cornel',  Peering,  Maine. 


plant,  free  to 'all  on  receipt  of  scamp. 

”)R . -  - 


fBYSCEE^i,  Imported  and  Native  Nursery  Stock, 
HL  all  kinds  and  all  si  tes,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  until 
June  1st.  1  rice-list  mailed  free. 

A.  1’.  CHAPMAN.  Nurseryman  ami  Importer  of  Trees, 
•'0  add  52  Ve'scy  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


id  SLA  SB  ELS. — Plain,  White  Mica- 

,.  ,  i  A  face.  Incased  in  brass.  Last  a  century. 

Send  stamp  l?r  sample.  J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TAYLOR’S  GREAT  COMPOUND 

FOR 

HORSE  and  CATTLE  FOOD. 

The  unprecedented  success  that  has  marked  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  food  is  beyond  parallel.  It  has  given  satisfaction 
in  every  case.  Horses  fed  with  this  food  have  rapidly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  weakening  and  debilitating  effects  of  the 
recent  epidemic,  and  are  now  healthy  examples  of  the  good 
results  of  nutritions  treatment.  It  has  also  been  used  with 
equal  beneficial  effects  witti  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  even 
poultry.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  hots  and  worms  in  horses, 
and  the  other  incidental  diseases  of  the  young  horse.  It  en¬ 
tirely  eradicates  chicken  cholera,  fattens  oxen,  enriches  the 
milk  of  cows,  and  purifies  the  blood  of  all  animals. 

2V~  lb.  packages,  50  cts. ;  5X  lb.  packages,  $1.00. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  the 

MANHATTAN  FEED  MULLS  COM¬ 
PANY. 

N.  B.  TAYLOR,  President. 

Send  for  circulars. 

Business  Office,  503  West  26th  St.,  New  York. 


rilSIBROUG M-RRER  D  IJRBff  A  MS. 

AL  A  few  young  bulls  from  noted  milking  families  for 
sale  low  by  WM.  G.  MARKHAM, 

Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(HOTSWOLD  and  SOUTII-DOWN  Sheep.  Fine 
Lambs  at  $15  each.  Blooded  Calves  and  Swine.  Bulls 
and  Cows.  Shepherd  Pups,  $5.  All  kinds  of  Dogs,  Maltese 
Cats,  Madagascar  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  fancy  Fowls.  Tou¬ 
louse,  Bremen,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese,  Rouen,  Avlcsbury, 
and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,  Blue,  and  White  Turkeys.  Pea¬ 
cocks,  I1  aiiey  Pigeons,  Eagle.  Swan,  Eggs,  elc.  Also'Horses. 
For  sale  by  N.  G  HILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  l’a. 


Heetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  K.y., 

Thorough-bi’etl  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcrneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  c tc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


for  stocking  ponds. 


BIjAC k  BAS'S 
BROSTZJE:  TURKKYS'a  S1)ri; 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

Offr3  A  ousnsby  sc  root 

an  -r™  will  send  circular  ami  price-list 

Bay  Oma  Bam  Nea?  a  to  all  applicants. 

GOMERY 


ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  MONT' 


CO.,  N.  Y. 


66  TfgEE-KEEFING 

SHELL. 

making  money 


uey  rapidly 

BANKS 


IN  A  ni;t- 

Giving  full  and  simple  directions  for 
with  Bees.  Mailed  Iree  for  15  cts. 

&  RUSSELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“Pet-Stock,  Pigeon! 

AND 

Poultry  Bulletin.’ 


With  changed 
|  title  and  en¬ 
larged  scope, 
J  The  Poultry 
|  Bulletin  is  now 
JJ  lissued  by  the 
lit  li  d  er  signed, 
|and  is  com¬ 
mended  as  a  wide-awake  Journal  to  breeders  and  fanciers 
of  POULTRY'.  PIGEONS,  RABBITS,  and  PET- 
STOCK  of  all  kinds,  giving  news  and  full  information  on 
all  points,  and  most  beautifully  illustrated. _ 
Subscription  SI. OO  a  year. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  316,  New  York  City. 


EJ£IHE  American  Standard  of 


Excellence 

for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Weight's  New  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 


TIE  POULTRY  WORLD, 


Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

_  HA  liTFORP,  CT. 

FIRST-fiSS  EXHIBITION  DIRE 

J.  C.  COOPER,  of  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  the  late  Emperor’s  Gold  Medal  at  Paris,  and  several  Gold 
Medals  and  Cups  at  New  York,  having  won  ten  first  prizes, 
besides  several  second,  and  the  Silver  Cnp  for  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  at  Cork  Show,  1873,  lias  all  these  splendid 
Birds  for  sale:  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Creve  Cceur,  White  limii- 
den  and  Gray  Toulouse  Geese,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks, 
and  a  few  trios  of  magnificent  Dark  Brahmas  and  Buff 
Cochins,  likewise  Grand  Black,  Brown,  Red,  and  Duck- 
wing  Game,  also  a  beautiful  pen  of  Sebright  and  Game 
Bantams  and  Sultan  Fowl.  Can  he  shipped  direct  from 
Queenstown  to  New  York  or  Boston. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins. 

Inclose  stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

S.  MERRY,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


£  1 RAY  DORKING  and  Dark  Brahmas, 
Y)C  Genuine  and  fresh  eggs  from  stock  of  the  highest 
order  of  merit  in  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  above  variety, 
at  $5  per  doz.  for  Dark  Brahmas  (Lady  Gwyder’s  strain), 
and  $3  per  doz.  for  Gray  Dorking  (stock  from  John  Dou¬ 
glas,  Eng.),  boxed,  with  lid  screwed  on,  and  delivered  to 
express  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  Westchester  Co„  N.  Y'. 


FOGS  FOR  HATCHIKG-From  pure 
and  imported  fowls.— Partridge,  Buff'  Cocliin,  Dark 
Brahma,  Houdans,  $3  doz.,  2  doz. $5.  White  Leghorn,  Silver 
Gray  Dorking,  Light  Brahma.  $2  doz.,  2  doz.  $3,  4  doz.  $5. 
Our  Light  Brahma  Cock  weighs  13>4  lbs.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantam,  B.  B.  R.  Game  Bantam, 
$3  doz.  Large  Bronze  Turkeys.  $4  doz.  We  send  fresh-laid 
eggs,  which  accounts  for  their  hatching  well.  Sent  to  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  A  few 
choice  Light  Brahma  Cocks  at  $5  each. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  SHEPARD,  Bristol,  Ct.,  Breeder  of 
pure-bred  8.  S.  Hamburgs,  G.  L.  Sebright  Bantams 
Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  Games, and  White  Leghorns.  Eggs 
and  Fowls.  Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 


CAJIUEL  DRAGOO,  Breeder  and  Ship- 
ibv  per  of  Superior  Poland  and  China  Pigs.  They  are 
spotted,  mostly  Black,  and  are  fine  for  exhibition.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Johnson  County,  Ind. 

G G S  from  choice  White,  Buff,  and  Partridge 

JS-4  Cochins  at  $6  per  dozen. 

JOHN  J.  BERRY,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


I^GGS  FOR  MATURING.— From  12 

M  leading  varieties.  Inclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

N.  B.  PERKINS,  Jr.,  2  Cherry  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

jOGG^i  for  Hatching;. — From  first-class  Dark 

!T\j  Brahmas,  $2;  Gray  Dorking,  $2;  White  Guinea.  $2. 

HENRY  G.  JEROME,  Uncasville,  Ct. 

EGOS  from  Imported  fowls.  Send  Stamp  for  terms. 
Also  Ohio  Improved  Chester  Swine. 

L.  15.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


WE  WOULD  NOT  SELL  OUR 

SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  for  five 

I  times  its  cost  if  we  could  not  obtain  another. 
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Standard  Architectural  Bocks  for 
Carpenters  and  Builders* 

MONCKTON’S 

NATIONAL 


& 


^5 


<3= 


J3U 


6 


3I 


3 


1 


J2L 


XL 


A  Complete  Work  on 
Constructive  Cai’« 
poultry. 

Showing  the  Simplest 
Methods  of  Finding  all 
Joints  and  Geometrical 
Forms,  including  Splay¬ 
ed  Work,  Groined  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Hoofing,  Gomes, 
Niches, Raking  and  Level 
Mouldings,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
taining  every  Require¬ 
ment. 

Embracing 

S  S  air-Buihling  & 
Hand-Railing, 

Which  is  treated  in  an 
Entirely  Original  Man¬ 
ner;  together  with  De¬ 
signs  for  Stair¬ 
cases,  Newels,  Bal¬ 
usters,  and  Hand- 
Rails,  with  full  De¬ 
tailed  Explanations,  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Figures  printed  in 
Colors.  Fop  the  use  of 
Architects,  Builders,  Car¬ 
penters,  and  Stair-Build¬ 
ers.  By 

James  H.  Monckton, 
Author  of  the  “American 
Stair-Builder.” 

Large  Quarto  Volume. 
Price,  post-paid,  $13. 


EVELETH’S 

School-house  Architecture. 

DESIGNS 

FOR 

SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
Details,  and  Specifications, 

All  drawn  to  Working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollaks. 


WOODWARD’S 

National  Architect, 

By  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Architect, 

Author  of  “Woodward’s  Country  Homes," 
etc.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Work,  containing  1,000  Designs, 
Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 
With  specifications  and  estimates. 

This  work  gives  Perspective  Views  of  all 
styles  of  Dwelling-houses,  with  front  and  side 
elevations,  sections,  and  full  detail  drawings, 
with  examples  of  specifications  and  an  estimate 
of  cost,  market  price  of  building  materials, 
etc.  Also,  miscellaneous  detail  drawings  to 
working  6cale  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French 
Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French 
Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  Win¬ 
dows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice 
Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, 
Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crest- 
ings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base, 
Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
by  a  Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  com¬ 
pletely  finish  Dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 
Price  Twelve  Dollaks,  post-paid. 


HARNEY’S 

Barns,  Out-Buildings, 
and  Fences. 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS  OF 

Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Qnt”Builci- 
ings.  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 


Hi  STABLE  FITTINGS 


E’unieiTurs.s. 

Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  §10. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMP  ANA,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agricultumt  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  h  arm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

I  he  publishers  can  also  supply  tile  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal.  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  years  1S69,  ’70,  ‘71,  and  ’72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $1.00 ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  THINGS  OUT 

FOR 


CHILDREN. 


CRANDALL’S  BLOCKS, 


BEAUTIFUL, 

AMUSING, 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

CRANDALL’S 

Building  -  Blocks. 

CRANDALL’S 

Masquerade  -  Blocks. 

CRANDALL’S 

Expression  -  Blocks. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

C.  M.  CRAr¥l>AI^t.  Ac  CO. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents, 

345  Bboadwat,  New  Yobe. 
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NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLRN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  IiEH'IS  F.  ALLEN, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  It  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author.Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  tiie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  Improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  And  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 

By  the  late  HENRY  WILLIAW  HEStBEMT, 
(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse:  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse :  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse;  Ponies— Different, 
Breeds;  Farriery;  How  to  Shoe  a  norse;  Handler's 
Method  of  Training ;  Howto  Ride  a  Horse  ;  Ladles  Riding ; 
Raiey’s  System  of  IIorse-Tamiug;  etc.;  and  a  chapter  on 
Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 


HARBIS  OM  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Bearing,  Management,  and  Improvement. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARBIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery, 

The  principles  of  their  constniction  and  use;  with 

simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of 

motion  and  force  as  applied  on  the  farm. 

By  JOHN  3.  THOMAS. 

237  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1350,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  arc 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  Illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  be  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 

PEACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FULTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
Is  impossible  that  it  should  not  lie.  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  Interest  felt  In  the  subject;  deeply  Impressed  with  Its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  Induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY. 

246  Broadway,  New  York, 


23d  Thousand. 


THE 

HOOSIER 

SCH00L-MASTEE. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


“Jim  Phillips  was  a  tall, 
lank,  stoop-shouldered  fellow, 
who  had  never  distinguished 
himself  in  any  other  pursuit 
than  spelling.  Except  in  this 
one  art  of  spelling  he  was  of 
no  account.  He  could  not 
catch  well  or  bat  well  in  ball. 
He  could  not  throw  well 
enough  to  make  his  mark  in 
that  famous  Western  game  of 
bull-pen.  He  did  not  succeed 
well  in  any  study  but  that  of 
■Webster’s  Elementary.  But 
in  that  he  was— to  use  the 
usual  Flat  Creek  locution— in 
that  lie  was  ‘  a  boss.’  .  .  .  Bud 
Means,  foreseeing  that  Ralph 
would  be  pitted  against  Jim 
Phillips,  had  warned  liis  friend 
that  Jim  could  ‘spell  like 
thunder  and  lightning,’  and 
that  it  ‘  took  a  powerful  smart 
speller  ’  to  heat  him,  for  he 
knew  1  a  heap  of  spelling- 
book.’  To  have ‘spelled  down 
the  master'  is  next  thing  to 
having  whipped  the  biggest 
bully  in  Hoopole  County,  and 
Jim  had  ‘spelled  down’  the 
last  three  masters.  He  divided 
the  hero-worship  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  with  Bud  Means.” 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

More  than  one  “Yankee  school-marm”  now  laboring  in 
the  West  will  both  smile  and  weep  over  scenes  which  find 
their  counterpart  in  their  own  daily  experience.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  style  or  incident;  indeed,  the  book 
should  be  many  times  larger  ere  Edward  Eggleston  laid 
aside  a  pen  which  had  tokl  but  half  the  joys  or  trials  which 
await  a  Hoosier  school-master.  This  is  one  of  those  books 
that  will  live,  and  future  years  will  give  the  story  an  added 
charm  and  pathos,  and  its  author  undying  tame.— American 
Housewife. 

The  plot  Is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision  from  the 
first,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook  with  the  young 
idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat  Creek,  where  the  twig 

was  early  bent  to  thrash  the  school-master . The  story 

is  very  well  told,  in  a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied 

points . Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction 

tiie  kind  of  life  lie  has  represented,  and  wc  imagine  that 
future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more  points.  Its 
traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  In  his 
preface,  that  the  story,  as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere 
more  popular  than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Creek, 
Hoopole  County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  flattered.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston's  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  lias  turned 
his  back  to  tiie  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  needed  quite  as  much 
as  wisdom,  and  tiie  ability  to  make  men  laugh  Is  only  less 
valuable  than  the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  thing,  he  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people’s  faces 
may  pump  In  vain  for  tears.—  Golden  Age,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  ns  a  boy  in  this  region  (Southern  In¬ 
diana),  and  tills  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  ids  mind  by  its  social  peculiarities  remains 
to  this  day  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life 
was  more  apparent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the 
conversation  is  natural;  t.lie  whole  view  of  the  backwoods 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike. — iV".  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID . . .  ......$1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


16 tli  Thousand. 

The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOYE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Hoosier  School- Master 

WITH 


Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  PLACE.” 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people — such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it,  he  must,  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest ;  there  is  nothing  hut  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’ s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
volume  is  that  he  has  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances. —  The  Albion ,  New  York. 

Dr.  Eggleston’s  new  story  is  the  best  he  has  written. 
“  The  Hoosier  School-Master”  was  good,  hut  The  End 
of  the  World  shows  a  better  plot,  better  character-draw¬ 
ing,  and  more  firm  and  consistent  treatment  throughout. 
. The  book  is  exceedingly  wholesome.  The  sen¬ 
timent  throughout  is  pure.  It  contains  not  one  morbid 
or  cynical  page.  It  exhibits  the  passion  of  love  under 
its  healthiest  manifestation,  and  treats  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  in  a  perfectly  normal  way.  ....  When  a 
book  like  this— so  full  of  nature  and  reality,  so  cheer¬ 
ful  and  yet  so  reverent,  so  free  from  mawkish  senti¬ 
ment  and  poisonous  theories — starts  out  with  a  first 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  it  is  a  good  sign  for 
our  popular  literature.  It  is  one  of  the  hooks  that  the 
people  will  he  sure  to  read,  and  they  will  find  in  it  a 
perfectly  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment. —  The  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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1,500,000  ACRES 

OF  THE 

Most  Fertile  and  Eligibly  Located  Lands, 

Suitable  for  FARMING  and  GRAZING,  are  offered 
FOR  SAI.E  to  actual  settlers,  on  the  most  liberal  terms, 
by  the  ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  lying  along  their  line  of 
road  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  superior  advantages  that  these  lands  possess  in  point 
of  location,  lying  on  the  direct  highway  running  East  and 
West  between  New  York  and  San  l  rancisco,  are  at  a  glance 
comprehended  by  everv  one  looking  to  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  and  fanning  lands. 

Tlte  SOIL  is  DEEP  and  RICH,  and  produces  the 
heaviest  Grain  Crops  in  the  country.  Tlte  temperature  of 
this  section  of  the  United  Slates  is  particularly  favorable 
for  raising  Fruits  and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Vegetables  to 
perfection,  and  as  a  grazing  country  it  even  excels  Kansas, 
not  only  in  point  of  the  luxuriance  of  its  grasses,  but  from 
tlte  absenee  of  tlte  fly  that  troubles  cattle.  This  section  has 
abundance  of  good  water,  and  is  destined  to  become  before 
long  tlte  fattening  grounds  of  the  large  herds  in  the  West. 
Till!  climate  is  the  most  even  and  salubrious.  Tlte  most 
'liberal  facilities  will-lie  extended  to  settlers  on  these  lands. 
For  further  information  and  pamphlets,  address 

W.  A.  TREFFENBERC, 

31  Nassau  St.,  Mew  York, 
Or  E.  N.  MORILL, 

Land  Commissioner,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

TT'OR  SAB.B3,  near  Washington,  D.  C. — Two 
JC  superior  Fruit  Farms,  Vineyards,  and  Timber  I.ands. 
Can  he  had  at  a  great  ha' gain.  For  particulars  apply.  In- 
letter  or  in  person,  to  Wm.  Reading,  near  Georgetown,  D.C 

1  NEW  COLONY  IN  HIM! 

At  “  SKIDDY,”  in  Neosho  Valley,  on 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  MIGRATION. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME¬ 
STEAD  JOURNAL, 

Containing  maps,  with  full  particulars  ns  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Colony,  tlte  Lands,  Productions,  Climate,  Wood, 
Water,  etc.,  SENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Sec’y  of  tlte  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARM  FOR  §AJL<E, 

THE  farm  of  the  late  Hon.  Augustus  S.  Porter,  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  400  acres  of  very  choice  land,  with  good 
buildings,  good  roads  and  beautifully  situated.  Four  miles 
below  Niagara  Falls,  and  two  miles  from  Susnension  Bridge. 
Price  $125  per  acre.  If  not  sold  the  farm  will  be  rented  to  a 
good  farmer  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  moderate  cash  rent. 
Applications  may  he  made  to 

MRS.  A.  S.  PORTER. 

I  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  OR  PART  EXCHANGE,  500  Acres 
of  Fruit  Lands,  close  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Canal  and  new 
roads  rapidly  connecting  with  Harlorn.  Many  th-  usand 
choicest  Fruits,  Vines,  etc.  Several  acres  of  Strawberries 
and  Asparagus.  Nothing  equal  in  rich  returns  to  Norfolk 
Lands ;  certain  soon  to  reach  city-lot  values.  One  of  the 
most  select  and  assured  opportunities  in  the  United  States. 
Address  A.  S.  White,  R  iom  43,  No.  8  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

WESTER  rV  M  ©  Yi  SO  K  WITH 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 
THAYER  COLLEGE,  S.  D.  Cochran.  D.D.. 
Pres.,  at  Kidder,  Missouri,  on  the  H.  and  St.  Jos.  lt.R.,  is 
now  open.  Farmers,  Mechanics.  Tradesmen,  and  others, 
secure  a  homestead  early,  at  low  prices,  when-  your  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  well  educated,  and  where  a  fine  liealthv  climate 
and  very  fertile  soil  will  enable  von  soon  to  gain  a  com¬ 
petency.  Address  A.  METZ, 

Agent  New  England  Colony,  Kidder,  Mo. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  amt  GARDEN,  near 
-*C!  North  port,  L.  I.  Pract  ical  instructions  to  Boys,  and  a 
regular  course  of  an  English  education  given.  Parents  and 
Guardians,  for  terms,  apply  to 

JOHN  HENDERSON,  Northport,  L.  I. 

MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

Landscape  Gardeners 

Will  furnislt  Plans  and  Drawings  in  this  line  at  tlte  shortest 
notice.  Also  superintend  tlte  work  if  desired.  Best  of 
reference  given. 

Address  MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

_  176  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Room  58. 

IANDSOAPE  GAKDI^TYG.  De- 

Ja-d  signs,  Plans,  Surveys  made  and  planting  exeented  by 
contract.  Address  Mr.  MDNN,  228  Madison  St,,  Brooklyn. 


What 

Next  ? 


Wonderful ! ! 


The  Great  Juvenile  Magazine.  Only  SO  cents  a  year— 168 
large  pages  of  choicest  reading— a  splendid  $1.0(i  Chromo  to 
everv  subscriber,  by  first  mail.  A  marvel  of  cheapness, 
Worth,  and  beamy  combined  !  Specimen,  3  cents.  Raise  a 
club !  Say  where  you  Baw  this. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 

After  one  i>a.y*s  use  of  the 

SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  no  farmer 
will  ever  Fart  -with  it. 


PERPETUAL  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

AND 

Industrial  Exhibition  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
Subscription  to  tbe  Stock 

will  be  received  at  the  following  places  in  New  York  City  : 

UNION  TRUST  CO . 73  Broadway. 

HOWES  &  MACY . .  30  Wall  street. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  6treet. 

BULL’S  HEAD  BANK . .  . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 

HARLEM  BANK . Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  of 

A.  S.  DIVEN . Erie  Railroad  Office. 

SAMUEL  SLOAN . President  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad,  corner  William  street  and  Exchange  place. 

RICHARD  SCHELL . .  Broad  street. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS . Publisher  New  York  Express. 

H.  B.  CROSBY . 16  Nassau  street. 

EDWARD  ROBERTS  .  Eighty-fifth  street  and  Avenue  A. 

PAUL  N.  SPOFFORD .  20  Broadway,  and  at  the  temporary  office  of  the  Company,  925  Broadway. 


All  payments  must  be  made  by  check  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company ,  73  Broadway.  The 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  hereby  sold  are  paid  into  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  can  not  be  paid 
out  by  said  Company  except  upon  vouchers  showing  that  the  money  has  been  actually  and  honestly  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Building,  or  in  acquiring  titlo  to  laud. 

The  land  of  the  Company  is  exempt  from  taxes,  bounded  as  follows  :  !)8th  to  102d  street,  and  3d  to  4th  avenue. 
Comprising  355  24-25  city  lots,  or  about  23  Acres. 

Shares  $100  each. 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows : 

Five  per  cent  at  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  balance  in  installments  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  at  any  one 
installment. 

There  can  be  no  safer  investment  than  this.  It  is  a  home  investment.  It  is  tlte  ownership  of  laud  on  New  York 
Island,  and  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  on  ttie  same. 

In  accordance  with  the  charter,  and  by  a  resolution  of  tlte  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Com¬ 
pany,  passed  July  24th,  1872,  the  following  memberships  have  been  created,  and  are  offered  for  saie  at  the 
above-named  places  and  by  authorized  Agents  throughout  the  United  Slates. 

The  proper  holder  of  any  of  these  is-entitled  to  free  admission  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Statuary  and  Paintings,  and  tlte  Garden  of  Plants,  during  the  time  it  is  open,  and  limited  only  by  the 
duration  of  the  membership.  These  memberships  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  admissions  to  special  places  of 
amusement,  except  as  conducted  by  the  Exhibition  Company. 


Not 


MEMBERSHIPS. — PRICE  AND  KIND. 

Class  Sst.  Price  $XO.  30  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  thirty  admissions  to  the  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $10. 

Class  2d.  Price  $20.  90  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  ninety  admissions  to  the  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $20. 

Class  3d.  Price  $40.  360  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  admissions.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $40. 

Class  4tL.  Price  $100.  Life. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  admission  at  any  time  during  life;  the  building  being  open  to  the  public. 

transferable.  Price,  $100. 

Class  5 til.  Family  for  Life.  Price  $300. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  and  bis  immediate  family  (in  esse  at  the  time  of  such  purchase)  or  any  of  them,  during 
the  lifetime  of  any  of  them,  to  admission  to  the  Exhibition,  when  open  to  the  public.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $300. 

Class  6tli.  HEREDITARY  AND  TRANSFERABLE.  Price,  $1,000. 

Entitling  the  bolder  and  owner  to  admission  to  tlte  Exhibition  at  any  time  when  the  building  is  open  to  the 
public.  Transferal  e  by  sale,  gift,  or  devise,  but  only  to  be  used  by  the  actual  owner.  The  holders  of  these  mem¬ 
berships  are  to  be  regarded  as  honorary  members  of  the  Institution,  with  snch  additional  privileges  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  granted  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Payment  to  be  made  whenever  called  on  by  check  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

A  suitable  Badge  will  be  adopted,  for  Life,  Family,  and  Hereditary  members. 

Memberships  will  not  be  sold  after  the  Building  is  open  to  the  public. 

Each  purchaser  of  a  membership  will  be  given  an  engraving  of  the  Building. 

Banks,  Bankers,  and  Individuals  are  wanted  to  act  as  Agents,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Applications  for  space  will  be  filed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

For  farther  information,  please  address 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  COMPANY, 

No.  052*5  Broadway,  New  York  Oi ty. 
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Patent  TimWiece  Stop-Stars. 

Patent  Pruning  &  Sheep-Toe  Shears. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


HEftHY  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 


29  A  31  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


First  Premium  awarded  by  Am.  Institute  Fair  and  twelve 
different  State  Fairs.  Highest  recommendation  from  Hon. 
II.  S.  Randall,  Pres’t  Wool-Growers’Association,  and  author 
Practical  Shepherd.”  Recommendations  from  many  prac¬ 
tical  shearers. 


“The  Sheep-Shears  work  splendidly,  and  I  would  not  ask 
for  any  better.  So  says  Mr.  Jepson,  who  shears  our  sheep, 
and  he  lias  sheared  thousands.’’ 

(Signed)  L.  A.  CHASE,  Am.  Agriculturist. 

'  S3.S5  8*-50  #3.50  $3.T5 

4%  5  5 a  6-in.  blade. 


“  I  have  tested  your  Pruning  and  Sheep-toe  Shears,  and 
they  are  excellent.  I  used  them  to  dock  the  tails  of  my 
lambs  this  season,  and  found  them  the  handiest  instrument 
for  that  purpose  I  ever  used.”  w  r, ,  t  t 

(Signed)  HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 


Every  pair  warranted.  Free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
Pruning  or  Slieep-toe  Shears,  S3  per  pair. 
Sold  everywhere.  State  where  you  saw  this. 


MEDAL  MACHINES 


New  York  State  Agricultural  "Works, 

WHEELER,  IE  LICK  &  CO., 

PROPBIETOfiS,  PATENTEES,  AND  JIANTtFACTUKEHS  OF 

RAILWAY  CHAIN  AND  LEVER  HORSE  POWERS, 

Combined  THRASHERS  and  Winnowers,  Overshot  Thrash¬ 
ers,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Saw-Mills,  Horse  Rakes, 
Horse  Pitchlorks,  Shingle-Machines,  etc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Bradley’s  American  Harvester 

We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
condition. 

It  will  do  better  work,  is  more  durable,  and  is  in  every 
respect  superior  to  our  former  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 
Johnston  “Sweepstakes  ”  Reaper. 

Don’t  buy  any  other  until  yon  have  seen  it. 

For  particulars,  address 

BRADLEY  MAN’F'G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HARROW  YOUR  WHEAT 


WITH  THE 

Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow 

AND 

BROADCAST  CULTIVATOR, 

And  insure  an  increase  of  from  five 
to  ten  Bushels  per  Acre. 


The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  best  farmers  in  proof  is 
positive  and  conclusive. 

Samuel  V.  Miller,  Milo,  N.  Y„  says:  “  I  went  all  over  my 
wheat  in  the  spring,  before  sowing  plaster  and  grass  6eed, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  increased  my  crop  one  fourth,  my 
neighbors  say  one  half,  besides  fitting  the  ground  lor  clover 
seed  in  the  most  perfect  manner.” 

Byram  Moulton,  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I  used  the 
Thomas  Harrow  on  my  wheat  last  spring,  and  raised  3.600 
bushels  on  r>0  acres,  while  my  neighbors’  wheat,  with  equal 
promise  without  harrowing,  yielded  only  10  bus.  per  acre.” 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


USE  j^ure  amhj>  ex- 

-*■  AMIME  the  superior  Hay  Spreader;  it.  h  the 
cheapest,  most  complete,  niul  most  durable  Hav  Tedder 
ever  nut  into  the  held.  Head  a  low  of  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived.  Send  for  circular  and  description  to 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CO.,  Iligganum,  Ct. 


U^LASTIC  LINK  FOR  PLOWS.— Saves  team, 
-R-3  harness,  and  plow-points ;  neat,  simple,  and  6trong. 
$1.50  and  $3,50,  Agents  wanted,  L,  Flleduer,  Cleveland,  O, 


“Our  Preference  is  the  Buckeye.” 

American  Agriculturist,  June,  1872. 


BUY  3S3E2SW8 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Descriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail 


REPUTATION  &  MONEY 


CAN  BE  MADE  BY  SELLING  TIIE 


The  Bridgeport  M’t’g  Co.,  to  keep  up  the  present 
well-known  reputation  of  this  pump,  and  to  hold  it  as  the 
standard  pump  of  the  country,  propose  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  galvanizing  by  adopting  a  new  feature.viz.,  to  enamel 
pump  and  pipe.  This  finish  offers  a  perfect  resistance  to 
all  possible  deleterious  effects  arising  from  the  presence  of 
vegetable  acids  and  metals,  in  combination,  in  drinking 
water. 

To  increase  tlieir  sales,  and  cover  their  heavy  expenses 
entailed  by  this  new  process,  they  propose  to  sell  territory 
by  Town  and  County  rights,  and  supply  parties  who  buy 
these  rights  the  goods  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  As  the 
Company  intend  to  be  the  manufacturers  solely,  they  have 
made  an  exclusive  contract  with  the  undersigned  to  sell  all 
rights  for  the  territory.  Full  particulars  and  all  information 
given  by  applying  to 

MIJDGE  &  WOODS, 

55  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


MTU  BBS  SIMW  FI H£E-EJX«IUiE— men¬ 
tioned  in  the  January  number  of  this  paper— is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  this  Company.  The  pumps  used  on  it  are  our 
patent  Suction  and  Force  Pumps,  made  of  metal  entirely— 
no  leather  is  used.  Apply  as  above. 

CHAS.  F.  MUDGE.  Vice-President. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power  and  | 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial, at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  hi  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work ■  it5 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted,  ^ 

I  excellent  work,  Ac.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  ol 
■Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  -t. 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  « 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  arid  r. 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address  Tf 
MINAUD  HARDER,  ft 

Coblesklll.  Schonarie  Co..  N.Y  BW 


24  Columbia  St.,  New  Yoke. 

J.  S.  Undeiuiill,  Esq.,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 

Dkaii  Sib  :  After  seeing  the  trash  called  pumps  that  wo 
saw  to-day  confirms  mo  in  what  I  had  often  thought  I 
should  do :  Make  a  good  common  well-pump.  So,  if  you 
sec  fit  to  wait  about  three  or  four  weeks,  I  will  put  up  the 
first  iu  your  well  or  cistern,  give  you  a  year  or  two  years  to 
make  up  your  mind  whether  it  suits  you,  and  then  If  you 
want  it,  tlie  price  will  be  what  I  am  at  the  time  charging 
others  for  them,  somewhere  between  $20  and  $20. 

Yours  truly,  RICHARD  DUDGEON. 

February  5th,  1873. 

50,000  VILLAGERS  j AND  FARMERS 

Need  the.  Planet  Combined  Garden  Drill,  Wheel  Hoc,  Plow, 
and  Snhsoiler;  three  other  stvles  for  seed  planting .  sowing 
Fertilizers,  and  double-quick  hand-hoeing.  Circulars  of 
S.  Lf  ALLEN  &  CO.,  119  S,  4tU  St„  Philadelphia,  Fa 


Metropolitan 
Agricultural 
Works. 

58  AND  60  CORTLANDT  ST,,  NEW  YORK. 

I  invite  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements  to  visit  my  extensive  warehouse,  where  they 
may  procure  the  most  approved  IMPLEMENTS  for 
the  FARM  and  GARDEN,  at  the  VERY  LOWEST 
market  prices.  Also, 


BONE  ME  AL— Prepared  for  Horses,  Swine,  Cows 
and  Poultry — 5c.  per  pound. 

Send  for  Agricultural  Almanac  for  1873. 


H.  B.  GBIFFING, 

Successor  to  Griffing  k  Co., 


58  &  CO  COKTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Ask  your  PLUMBER  for  the 

People’s  Pumps, 

and  send  for  a  Circular. 

The  Lest  Force-Pumps  in  the 
market,  and  for  sale  every¬ 
where.  Prices  from  $10  to  $30. 

For  Stock-yanls,  Farms, 
House,  and  Grecnkouses. 
The  Out-Door  Pumps  are 
Non-Freezing,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  from  6  to  100 
feet  deep. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

Sole  agent  of  the  American  Pump 
Co.,  86  Beekman  St., 

New  York. 


CONROY,  O’CONNOR  &  CO., 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal., 

Agents  for  States  and  Territories  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 


For  sale  by  SCOTT,  DUNHAM  &  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utali. 


The  Iron-Clad  Milk-Pail. 


IMPROVED. 


The  above  Pail  is  made  of  heavy  Sheet-Iron ,  requiring 
only  one  seam  for  the  cylinder.  This  is  set  inside  the  hoop 
of  a  heavy  convex  bottom.  A  strong  handle  is  then  put 
upon  the  Pail,  and  the  whole  immersed  several  times  m 
melted  Tin,  which  closes  every  crevice.  Thereby  an  almost 
indestructible  pail  is  made,  and  ottered  for  sale  at  same 
prices  for  corresponding  sizes  of  common  tin  pails. 

Also  galvanized  Sap-Buckets  put  together  as  above. 

IRON-GLAD  CAN  CO.,  51  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  CARTS  AXE>  WAGONS 


Always  on  band  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  description 
of  Heavy  Cart  and  Wmron  for  city  and  country  use  and  for 
shipping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  by  mail. 


.JOHN  L.  KIPP, 

1(53  Eltlrlslgc  Street,  New  York. 


BRICK.  BRICK. 


Pressed  -  brick  machine.  Patented  January  16th,  3872. 
Makes  the  finest  quality  of  front  brick,  at  no  greater  cost 
than  common  brick.  By  change  of  molds,  becomes  a  first- 
class  tile  machine.  For  particulars,  address 

J,  W,  PENFIELD,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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TO  MILLERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS.  For 
Sale  or  Exchange  for  a  small  farm  or  house  near  New 
York,  an  excellent  water-power  ill  Pennsylvania,  DO  miles 
from  New  York,  near  a  town  and  railroad.  There  are  four 
acres  of  land,  never-failing  water-power  for  two  mills,  dam 
race,  etc.,  in  good  order  (a  grist  and  saw  mills  were  lately 
burnt  down),  good  house  and  barn,  garden  and  young  or¬ 
chard.  $4,500  on  easy  terms.  H.  STEWART,  245  Broadway, 
New  York. 


“busldsmg  fult. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAIT.  Camden,  N.  J. 


AT  LEAST  50,000 

Fttrmrvs  n ml  Villagers  need  the  Planet  Combined 
Garden  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Plow  and  Subsoiler;  three  other 
styles  for  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  tenfold  rapid  hoeing.  Wade 
only  by  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  119  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CAEHAItT’S 

PULVERIZING-  CULTIVATOR. 

Is  superior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivators, 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  depth  required  without  the  use 
ot  wheels. 

The  draft  is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

The  price  is  only  Twenty-two  Dollars. 

It  pulverizes  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  can  be  used  for 
more  purposes  than  any  other  Implement  on  the  farm. 

BRADLEY  MAN’F’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


"Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Descriptive  Price-List  to 


Double,  Single,  Muzzle,  and  Breech-Loading  Rifles,  Shot- 
Guns,  Revolvers,  Pistols,  etc.,  of  every  kind,  for  men  or 
boys,  at  very  low  prises.  Guns,  $3  to  $300:  Pistols,  $1  to  $25. 


The  Hew  One-Horse  Labor-Saving  Cot¬ 
ton,  Corn,  and  Potato  Cultivator. 

WILEY’S  PATENT. 

I-t  does  the  work  of  2  Plows  with  one  man  and  one  liorso. 
For  purchase  of  Plows  or  Territory,  apply  to 

GFORGE  ALLEM  &  CO,,  Newbern,  N.  €. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


WARREN  HOE, 


20,000  sold  last  year.  Upwards  of 
50,000  sold  for  1878.  Show  this  to  your 
merchant;  ask  him  to  let.  you  try 
one.  You  will  not  part  with  it  for 
twice  its  cost.  Made  only  by  PETERS 
BROTHERS’  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


CABLE  FENCING. 

Cheap,  handsome,  and  durable.  Proof  against  Cattle, 
Fire,  and  Rust.  Hundreds  of  miles  erected.  Send  for 
Circulars. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE, 

14  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia; 
42  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


Halladay’s  Improved 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  IS  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

TJ.  S,  WIHD  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00., 

Batavia,  III. 


TILE  MILLS. 

QUAKER  CITY  TIME  MILLS. 

Thirty  da}'s  on  trial.  All  pieces  broken  first  year  furnished 
free.  Send  for  Circular  to  A.  N.  IIADLET, 

Quaker  City  Works,  Richmond,  Ind. 


The  Family  Cherry-Stoner. 

The  only  practical  Cherry- 
Stoner  made. 

It  leaves  the  fruit  plump  and 
round,  with  Its  jnices  pre¬ 
served.  Sold  In  all  large  mar¬ 
kets.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
D.  H.  GOODRLL, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
IVorks  at  Antrim,  N.  H. 

P.  S.— I  am  also  sole  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Lightning  and  Turn-Table  Apple-Parers,  Light¬ 
ning  Peach-Parers,  and  Climax  Apple-Corer  and  Sheer. 


50c.  TO  $1  PER  GALLON. 

COTTAGE  COLOR  PAIHTS. 

E.  G.  .LLEY’S  Patent  Metallic  Paints,  Ground  in  Oil 
and  Mixed  ready  for  use.  Fifty  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 
Send  for  card  of  colors. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  CO,  Sole  Agents,  116  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 


Broken  National  Bank-Iotes 

bought  at  Four  (4)  per  Cent  Premium. 

JOE  HAVEN  &  11IIO.. 

No.  40  S.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 


With  Slide  Itest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
r  Tu 


m 

for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  JV.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia.,  HT.  H. 


hay  press 
Works. 


.  105  West  lt)th  8t.,  CHICAGO, 

\  Wilkinson  Ato.,  K.  S  i'.  LOLL, 


STEEL  PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303 . 404.... . .  17  0 . 35  1  , 

having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations. 

JOS.  CILLOTT  &  SOMS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 


II 

imm 

Sewing 
Ss  the  BEST  I 


Machine 
I  THE  WORLD. 


Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

“DOMESTIC”  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

ROPER  HOT-AIR 

ENGINE  COMPANY,  124  Chambers  St..  New  York. 


THEIR  WONDERFUL 

Combination  Solo  Stops 

ARE  CAPABLE  OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Orchestral  Effects. 

Organists,  musicians,  and  all  lovers  of  music  Invited  to 
examine  their  merits. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town. 

CIRCULARS  WITH  MUSIC  FREE. 
Apply  to  GEO.  WOODS  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 


20 


Placets 

Music. 


9 


of  Clioice 


Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  our  Catalogue  of  700  pieces  ?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  Address 
BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

439  Third  avexue,  New  York. 

You  ask  WHY’  wo  can  sell  First 
Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for  $290? 
,We  answer — It  costs  less  than 
f$30O  to  make  any  $600  Piano 
"sold  thiough  Agents,  all  of  whom 
|make  ItlO  per  ct.  profit.  We 
'have  no  Agents,  but  ship  direct  to 
.?  families  at  Factory  price,  and  war¬ 
rant  5  Years.  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in  which  we 
refer  to  over  500  Bankers,  Merchants,  &e.  (some  of 
whom  you  may  know),  using  our  Pianos,  in  44  States  and 
Territories,  y.  s.  Piano  Co.,  OC5  Broadway,  N.Y. 

A  Great  Offer  for  April ! I 

HORACE  WATERS  &  SON,  481  Broadway,  New  York, 

will  dispose  of  1.00  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  first-class 
makers,  including  Waters’s,  at  extremely  low  prices 
for  cash  THIS  MONTH.  New  7-octave  PIANOS,  modern 
improvements,  for  $275  cash.  THE  WATKI1S  CONCERTO 
PARLOR  ORGANS  are  the  most  beautiful  in  style  and  per¬ 
fect  in  tone  ever  made.  Prices  at  bargains,  for  cash.  Monthly 
installments  received,  running  from  one  to  three  years. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed. 

SEYMOUR'S  SHEARS  &  SCISSORS. 

“The  Best  are  the  Cheapest.” 

Extra  Quality.  Crocus  Polish. 


Family  Size,  -  -  ®1.53 

■Ladies’ Scissors,  -  1.00  ^ 

By  mail, prepaid.  Send  P.  O.  Order  or  Draft.  3-  jy 

ABY  CHAIR.— In  which 
a  baby  can  walk,  run,  jump, 
and  wing  long  bcloie  it  can 
stand  aionc.  This  is  pro¬ 
nounced  l)j  all  to  be  then  cst 
novel,  amusing,  mystiiyinp, 
and  enjoyable  invention  for 
the  little  cues  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  T  is  the  best  baby  ten¬ 
der  in  tl.c  world.  Every 
child  fi cm  4  months  to  3 y, 
rears  old,  ttould  have  one. 
'Splendid  Exercise.  Ihe  chair 
is  rf  black-walnut,  nicely 
finished,  with  blue,  crimson, 
or  green  cord,  and  may  be 
attached  to  a  door  or  win¬ 
dow,  a  post  cr  shade  tree. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  P.  O. 
order  or  registered  letter  for 
sample  chair  $0. 

Co.,  480  Broadway,  K.  Y. 

PAPOMA 

Is  made  from  choice  roasted  wheat,  using1  the  entire  kernel. 
It  contains  nothing  but  the  pure  wheat.  It  has  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  best  physicians  ns  the  best  food  for  in» 
faints.  It  will  not  sour,  and  is  retained  on  the  stomach 
when  all  else  fails. 

Sample  package  sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  Gents. 
Manufactured  only  by 

NUTRIO  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1520  S.  Otli  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CUkvin  Baby  Clisiisr 


BUILDING 


■■■■■■■■■■■  H  H 

For  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  h  Co.,  53  &  58  Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  or  Rook  River  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 
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BIZ  ENA. 


(THE  STARCH  OF  RICE.) 

For  dessert  purposes  without  equal.  For  invalids  espe¬ 
cially  fitted— strengthening  yet  not  levering  as  other  hearty 
food.  DAN  T  ARM  AGE’S  SONS, 

Rice  Merchants,  etc., 

110  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  lust.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 


T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


Self  -  Prapsl- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  and 

Cau  he  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
styles  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Chain 

and  Invalids 

Out-Door  Use. 

propelled  by  any 
-use  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

90  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


The  Celebrates  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresli  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Peruvian  Guano. 

In  lots  from  Agents’  Stores. 

For  sale  by 


DARRELL  &  CO.,  §3  Pear!  st.,N.Y. 


MY  OWN  FIRESIDE  S*iV“ic£e,?££ 

A  S'*  Oil  Cliroma  Free  to  every  subscriber.  No  dull, 
shabby  humbug,  but  fine  and  elegant;  10  pages  crowded 
with  freshest  contributions.  BIGGEST  CASH  PAY 
TO  AGENTS.  Send  lOe.  for  2  copies  and  terms. 
JONES  &  HADLEY,  Pub’rs,  176  B’way,  New  York. 


F 


you  wish  to  buy  anything  in  Now  York,  or  to 
obtain  information  about  anything,  write  to 
F.  S.  CABOT,  New  York  Buyer. 

Room  9,  No.  57  Cedar  St'.,  Box  3,313,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  PI&So 
ESSEX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure* 

Well-Bred, 

Yery  C!t®Ie©0 

Order  Spring  Pigs  PiSow. 

Order  Spring  Pigs  Mow. 

Order  Spring  Pigs  Mow. 

My  fall  pigs  are  all  sold.  And  I  should  esteem  it  a  favor 
if  those  who  intend  buying  spring  pigs  from  me  would  order 
early.  I  have  a  number  of  very  superior  breeding  sows,  and 
hope  to  lie  able  to  furnish  choice  pigs.  I  keep  live  stock 
boars,  three  of  which  are  of  entirely  distinct  strains,  hut  all 
pure  Essex.  This  enables  me  to  furnish  pigs  not  akin,  and 
well  suited  to  start  a  herd  for  breeding  purposes. 

My  prices  for  such  choice  thorough-bred  stock  are  quite 
moderate,  and  1  take  special  pains  to  select  such  pigs  ns  will 
mate  well  together. 

My  rule  is  to  enter  orders  on  receipt  of  five  dollars,  and 
when  the  pigs  are  old  enough  lo  wean,  parties  who  have  or¬ 
dered  pigs  are  notified  in  their  turn,  and  on  receipt  of  the 
balance  of  the  money  the  pigs  are  put  In  light,  strong  boxes, 
furnished  witli  food  for  the  journey,  and  delivered  at  the 
express  office  without  extra  charge.  I  guarantee  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  pigs. 

I  should  lie  glad  to  receive  orders  from  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  to 
give  them  good  satisfaction. 

Address  (witli  stamp) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  IX.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 

Published  by  OHANGeTjUDD  AND  COMPANY. 
THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  &  HORSEMANSHIP 


OF1  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bkuce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1800  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  AXL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2,40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1S70. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Intkoductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMEBICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1810.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100-engravings.  Embracing  n full  illustrated  description 
of  tlie  Game  Fish  of  Norili  America ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sen  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12tli  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  i lie  Gun.  the  liifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00, 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks.  Majrhow  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in. 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  iiy  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  liifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons ; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the  Old 

WORLD,  as  Compared  with  the  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
tlie  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars.  By  Hknry  William 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists  •  -their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Condu  t,  from  Hie  Punic  Wars  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses.ConseVvatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops.  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young-  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  Tlie  Fanil  and  tlie  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences.  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

Tlie  Cultivntion  of  tlie  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmaun,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

Tlie  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Valuable 

Premiums. 

ANY  OWE  can,  with  hut  little 
time  and  trouble ,  collect  a  small  or 
large  club  of  subscribers,  for  either 
Aiiiei'icam  Agriculturist 
or  fleartli  and  Home,  or 
both,  and  receive  therefor  one 
of  the  very  excellent  articles  in  the 
Premium  List  given  in  the  adjoining 
table.  Over  14,000  persons 
have  secured  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  they  have  almost  universally  given 
great  satisfaction  to  those  receiving 
them.  In  making  up  premium  lists 
you  can  promise  every  subscribe}- for 
1873,  A  Heautiful  Picture 
wo s- 6  3a  many  times  tlie 
Subscription  Price.  (See 
particulars  about  the  Pictures  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper.) 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  ' 
everywhere  known  ancl  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly'  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  iu 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $35,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

You,  Header,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TRY  IT. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

JSeBo 

Read  and  carefully 

Note  the  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ ( b )  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  now  until  July  1st,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ («)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards  and 
Circulars  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(g)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacli  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free ,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist ,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home  ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$a.50 :  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  SW  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

N.  II.— At  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  ( English  or  German)  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the 
2 cl  and  4 th  columns,  or  from  the  3d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  Gth  column. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  Year  18  73. 


(1)  (3)  (3) 

American 

Agricul¬ 

turist 


a 


Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Knives  and  Forks  (.Patterson  Bros.)...$  15  00 
a— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  .  ..if 20  00 

3  —Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...  $5  50 

4—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. .  $4  25 

5—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)...  * 

6—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .. 

7—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .. 

8—  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  . 

9 — Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  ,.wal 

10 - Cake  Basket  (Lucius Kart  Manf'g  Co.)$12  00 

11—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  '  - 

13- Card  Receiver 
13—  Nut-picks  a Crackers 
1  %-Half-  Dozen  Napkin  Rings 
15- One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
ia—n,ie  Dozen  Tablespoons 
\7-0ne  Dozen  Table  Forks 
1  a—  Child's  Cup  (do.  do.).  $2  75 

19-ffoM  Pen,  oil. Case  ( George  F.  Hawkes.)  $3  25 
An— Cold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.).  $5  00 
off— Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.).  $<;  00 
oA -Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and.  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $0  00 
M- Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $1  50 
24 -Paragon  Pat  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $3  00 

wi—Pav  son's  Indelible  ink .  75 

26—  Moore  s  Floral  Set  ( Moore  Man'f’g  Co)  $1  00 

‘27— Steam  Engine . $1  00 

oc_(7  arden  Seeds  &  Flower  Bulbs  (selection)  $200 

Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  <£  Baker). . .  .$55  00 

so- Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) . $65  00 

Sewing  Machine  ( Willcox  &  Gibbs)  —  $55  00 

32—  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine,  ImprpTed.|12  00 

33—  Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine.. .  .$25  00 

a 4—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) . . . $15  00 

35—  Clothes  Wringer  {Best—  Universal) .. ...  $9  00 

—Melodeon,  4-octave  (G.A.  Pi'ince &Co.  6\$6 <  00 
ftj—Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.)  §;JJ2  00 

38— Plano ,Snlendid  7-octf  Stein  way  &  Sons)  $650  00 
Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.)..  .$40  00 
4.0-Ladies' Fine  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)  .  .$100  00 

41  —  Breech-loading  Pocket  Fife. . .  .  £16  00 

4 i%—Double-bbi .  Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  <£i7.).$?0  00 

43 — Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lean,  5  Gal.)  $3  75 

44 — Hand  Cultivator  &  Weeder  (Comstock)  $9  00 

4*3  — American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

40  —Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.). . $14  00 

47—  Buildin  g  Blocks  (Crandall)..... — ....  $2  00 

48— “  Bay’s  Own  Boat  ”  (works  bv  Steam)..  $2  50 

49—  Wor  cester’s  Great  Illustr'ed  Dictionary^  10  00 

59— Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist  *’  rn 

51—  Any  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


52—  Any  Three  do. 

53—  Any  Four  do. 

5\—Any  Five  do. 

55— Any  Six  do. 

5d—Any  Seven  do. 

57—  Any  Eight  do. 

—( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

58 — Sixteen  Vole.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

59—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

00— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

Ol—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

O ‘l— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

03  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

04 —Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

0 5— Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

00— Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

07— Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

08 —Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI.  . 

09— Farmer's  Boy’s  Library .  $a  00 

70 — Farmer's  Bov's  library .  $8  2u 

71—  Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library  . ¥11  25 

72—  Farmer's  Boy’s  library . 75 

73—  Farmer's  Bov's  Library . -.$20  (W 

74 — Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  dc  Home  (Bound) .  $4  00 

75 —  Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  00 
—(Earh  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 


$40  00 


7 O—A  81  O  Library  (Your  Choice.) 

77—  A  815  Library  do. 

78—  A  820  Library  do. 

79—  A  825  Library  do. 

80—  A  830  Library  do. 

81—  A  835  Library  do. 

82 —  A  840  Library  do. 

83— 4  845  Library  do. 

84—  A  850  Library  do. 

85—  A  800  Library  do. 

80— .4  875  Library  do. 

87—4  $100  Library  do. 


s  $10  00 
5s  5  $15  00 
s  £$20  00 
®  e,$25  00 
Sg$30  00 
S?$35  00 
g  =  $40  00 
2-"  $45  00 
gg$50  00 
=°7[$G0  00 
$75  00 
100  00 


88— 4  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description.) 

89—  Breech-loddinn  Shot-gun  (Remington’s)^ 25  00 

90—  Single-barrel  Shot-gun,  (do.)  $8  00 


(4)  (5) 
Hearth 
and 
Home 


only. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  nr  at 
$1.50,  $1. 

only. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  or  at 
$3.00  $2.50 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at 

$4.00 
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together. 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  foi'  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums ,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  28,  50  to  73,  and  7C  to  83 
inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories. — (No.  27  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each ,  by  any  con¬ 
veyance  desired.  Descriptive  List  of  Premiums  sent  free  to  applicants. 


BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ’’  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

Tliis  volume  of  450  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  Incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  tlie  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  tlie 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  tlie  evil.— Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  tlie  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  lie  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  tlie  uninitiated.—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

Tlie  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  tlie  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  tlie  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  tlie  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  i:i  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Tlie  chapter  011  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  tlie  price  of  tlie  book  —Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a -rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.— Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  1ms  long  been  known  a3  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  450  pages,  with  a  full  and  cax-e- 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  tlie  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience. — Springfield  Republican. 

Tills  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perl'eet  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.—  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh) . 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

Wo  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  iliem  for  tlie  Chromos  which  are 
nowbeing  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  ibis  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  tlie  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  at  our  Office,  24.1  Broadway,  are  as  follows: 

For  American  Agriculturist  Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $  75 

“  2.  Wider,  Polished  “  . .  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style  “  “  “  “  .  2.00 

“  4.  Black-Walnut  and  Asli  Frame,  Gilt  Band.  1.50 

No.  5.  Fine  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide. . ,..$1.75 

"  G.  Belgian  Fluted  Gilt  Frame,  2)4  inches  wide  2.00 

“  7.  . .  3>-  ’’  “  3.00 

Price  of  Packing-box,  which  must  be  added  to  either  of  the 
above  prices  when  one  frame  is  to  go  by  express.  ,&5  cts. 
Packing-box  for  frames  for  botli  Chromos . 60  cts. 

For  Hearth  aud  Home  Chromo, 
“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 

No.  8.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band — $1.00 
“  9.  Wider,  Polished  “  **  "  “  ....  2.25 

“  10.  Richer  Style  “  “  “  “  . . . .  3.25 

“  11.  Black-Walnut  and  Ash  Frame,  Gilt  Band  1.75 

No.  12.  Fine  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $2.00 

13.  Belgian  Fluted  Gilt  Frame,  2  *4  inches  wide  2.50 
“  14  „  -  ..  ”  “  3 yt  “  “  3.75 

Price  of  Packing  box  which  must  be  added  to  either  of  the 
above  prices  when  frame  is  to  go  by  express . 60  cts. 

Address  orders,  specifying  hy  its  number  tin*  frame  desired, 
and  inclosing  price,  adding  price  of  box  for  packing,  as 
above,  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

D  U  T  Y  O  F  F 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES. 

Increase*!  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers* 
Send  for  New  Price-'LIst. 

THE  G^EAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


'\\7  00D,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

JEaton,  Madison  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 

A  g  r  i  cult  ui*a  1  • 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  ltooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars  sene  on  application. 

B*BSHSL.AH&S31Li¥*IISA  EAWiV- 
S-  MOWERS. 


Power 

Required. 

Width  of  Cut. 

Weight. 

No.  00. 

A  Lady,  .  .  . 

.  10  inches, 

28  lbs. 

“  1,  Jr., 

A  Youth,  . 

.  14 

37  “ 

“  1, 

One  Man,  .... 

15 

63  “ 

“  3,  Jr. 

One  Man,  . 

.  16 

42  “ 

“  2, 

One  or  Two  Men 

20 

to 

“  2K, 

“  2.H, 

A  light  Horse  (Draft Pole)  .  30 
“  “  (Driver’s  Seat  and 

275  “ 

Shafts), 

.  30 

315  “ 

We  recommend  onr  14-inch  and  16-inch  Machines  as  being 
only  about  one  half  the  weight  considered  necessary  by 
other  manufacturers,  and  on  this  account  they  are  much 
easier  worked,  are  stronger  and  more  durable,  and  do  their 
work  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Try  “  The  Philadelphia  ”  and  you  will  huy  no  other. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower 


FOR  HAND  OR  HORSE  POWER. 


Manufactured  by 


CIIADBORN  &  COLDWELL  M’F’G  CO., 

NEWBURCH,  N.  Y. 

(Semi  for  Circular.) 


READ 

THE  NEW  STORY, 

ENTITLED, 

“  Lucy  Maria,” 

By  TVtEifffa.  _A_.  3VT.  BIAK, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“  The  William  ITenry  Letters “ Papers  Found  in  the  School- 
Master's  Trunk etc ., 

WHICH  WILL  BE  COMMENCED  THIS  MONTH  IN 

HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

That,  Journal  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  nud  valuable  reading  for  every  member  of  the 
household.  Terms — only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth  and 
Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist  if  taken  together. 
Read  the  advertisement  about  the  Chromos  on  tlic  third 
cover-page  of  this  paper. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

845  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRXTIT  PREPARED  OlV 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  -  DRIER 

Has  taken  the  FIRST  PRFJIIIIMS  wherever  Exhibited. 

The  apparatus  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  two  years,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is 
rapidly  extending  wherever  it  is  known. 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-DRIER 

Surplus  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  also  that  which  from  over-ripeness  or  inferior  size  or  quality  is  unfit 
for  marketing  in  the  unprepared  state,  can  all  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  from 
its  excellence  will  command  the  highest  price.  Such  fruit  as  is  prepared  by  this  means  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  dried  fruit. 

NO  MORE  CANS  NEEDED. 

■n  preserving  fruit,  the  end  to  be  gained  is  to  retain  the  sweetness  and  flavor  permanently.  The 
canning  process  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  “  pound-for-pound  ”  way  of  making  preserves, 
but  in  the  necessary  steaming  process  there  is  loss  of  valuable  constituents  of  the  fruit,  much  of  which 
is  avoided  by  the  new  method.  More  than  this,  experiment  proves  that  by  this  latter  process  the  fruit 
is  increased  in  sioeetness  by  the  change  of  its  starch  into  glucose  or  fruit-sugar.  In  other  words,  while 
passing  through  the  Drier  it  is  ripened  more  fully.  Fruit  so  prepared  requires  one  quarter  to  one  third 
less  sugar  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  than  is  needed  for  canned  fruit.  Other  manifest  advantages  over 
the  canning  system  are:  Trouble  in  Operating*;  Certainty  of  Keeping  ;  No 

Loss  From  ISroken  Bottles  ;  f.rcat  Saving  of  ISooiu  in  Storing. 

TUBE  A^flEBSaCAN"  EI£IJIT»S>]I£IES£  is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer  operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  he  adapted  to  smalt  or  large 
operations.  The  ordinary  family  size,  No.  1,  will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as  two  persons 
can  prepare  the  fruit.  The  cost  is  so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably  buy  it  to  save  the 
surplus  product  of  his  orchard  or  fruit-yard. 

Having  formed  a  company  under  the  name  and  style  of  tlic  American  Drier  Company,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  Driers  to  agents  and  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of  1873,  in  three 
different  sizes,  viz. : 

No.  1,  24  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  $25.00. 

No.  2,  30  inches  wide  and  14  feet  long,  $35.00. 

No.  3,  36  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  $45.00. 

The  above  are  the  factory  prices,  all  complete  except  stove — delivered  at  the  freight  or  express 

office,  Loudon,  Pa.  Any  common  nine  or  ten-plate  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  or  coal  stove  can  he  used. 
Printed  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  sent  with  each  machine. 

No.  1  is  a  convenient  size  for  general  use,  and  will  dry  all  the  surplus  fruit  on  any  ordinary  farm,  ’ 
drying  as  fast  as  two  hands  can  hand-pare  and  cut  the  fruit. 

No.  3  will  give  employment  to  four  hands. 

I3P”  For  fruit-growers  in  the  fruit  districts  we  make  a  scries  of  Driers  to  do  any  given  amount  of 
work,  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $500. 

Portable  Driers  with  sheet-iron  stoves  all  ready  to  operate,  and  exhibition  models  for  agents,  fur¬ 
nished  to  order;  prices  according  to  size,  style,  and  finish. 

jpjg”  Furnaces  and  steam-heaters  for  large  Driers  furnished  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  American  Drier  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  also  invite  tlic  attention  of  manufacturers  of  various  articles  which  require  drying,  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  principles  embraced  in  the  American  Drier  patent  claims.  By  special  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  it  may  be  adapted — on  a  large  scale — to  various  purposes,  such  as  drying  grain,  hops,  herbs, 
chemicals,  paper,  straw-boards,  lumber,  and  for  drying  and  curing  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  to  introduce  and  sell  the  Driers,  and  tlic  rights  to  make  and  use  them. 

For  further  information,  show-bills,  circulars,  and  special  terms  to  agents,  send  name  and  post-office 
address,  inclosing  stamp,  to  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  CO., 

LOUDON,  FRANKLIN  CO.,  PA. 
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1873.] 


A  large,  beautiful,  highly  illustrated,  and  very  valuable 
Journal — full  of  instructive  and  interesting  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  just  suited  to  the  wants  of  every  home. 


TERMS,  ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE: 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  -  2.3  5  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  -  2.50  each. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent,  to  British  America. 

A  Beautiful 

CHROMO, 

[Size  14  x  20,  in  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1873. 

This  beautiful  Chromo,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided,  is  printed  18  times, 
in  colors,  to  produce  the  beautiful  coloring  and  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  A  copy  is  now  within  easy  reach 
of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  fw'  any  Household. 
A  single  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
engravings,  finely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instructive  character.  It  has,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  be  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1873,  and  both 
Ch rooms,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid .) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  will  be  delivered 
in  the  order  in  which  thenames  have  been  received.  No 
charge  for  the  Chromo  when  taken  at  the  office,  un¬ 
mounted.  If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents 
must  he  sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It.  will  be  mounted  and  varnished ,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame ,  for  30  cents  extra — that  is,  lor  50  cents 
it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1873). — That  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 


Chromo  will  he  delivered 

At  the  Office.  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  Mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

Tt  sent  prepaid,  Finn  ounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

Subscribe  Mow. 

The  earlier  subscription 
money  is  sent  in,  Hie  sooner 
Chromos  will  be  received,  as 
they  will  be  delivered  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  names. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year.  One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and 
Home  Weekly,  and  American  Agriculturist 
Monthly,  will  be  sent  one  year  for  $4. — 32  cents  addi¬ 
tional  when  the  papers  are  to  go  to  British  America. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 
READ  THIS! 

A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO 

Richly  worth  Ten  Dollars ;  A  Perfect 
Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B.  F,  Reinhart,  entitled 

46  Mischief  Brewing,” 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873, 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home. 

The  above  most  attractive  gift  will  be  supplied 
as  fast  as  with  due  care  they  can  be  worked 
off  and  mounted,  to  subscribers  in  the  order 
the  names  have  been  received  for  1873.  It  is  a 
beautiful  ornament  that  will  g natty  please 
evei'ybody.  It  is  printed  in  B6  colors,  which 
give  the  exact  shading  of  the  original  painting, 
so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  the 
copy  from  the  original.  The  last  printing- 
gives  a  canvas  impression  so  perfectly  that  the 
Chromo  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  on  canvas. 

The  cost  of  putting  this  on  16  stones  has 
been  large,  but  this  being  done,  by  printing 
very  large  editions,  the  Publishers  are  able  to 
present  a  copy  to  every  subscriber  for  1873.  It  is 
a  perfect  Gem,  11  by  13  inches  inside  the  frame. 

[GIF’  The  Picture  will  be  given  to  every 
subscriber  for  1873  (new  or  old),  whether  com¬ 
ing  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for 
$5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at  $1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs 
of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  Subscribers  in 
Premium  Clubs  will  also  be  entitled  to  it.  Any 
and  every  subscriber  for  all  of  1873,  whenever 
received,  will  be  entitled  to  this  picture,  on  re¬ 
mitting  the  25  cents  to  pay  for  mounting,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  postage.  The  picture  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  Office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or 
if  mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by 
mail,  unmounted,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder’ s-board,  and 
Varnished ,  ready  for  use,  even  loithout  any  frame, 
or  for  putting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra — 

that  is,  for  25  cents  it  xvill  be 
Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed,  and 
sent  Post-paid  to  subscribers  for  1873  only. 

IV.  15. — The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo 
will  be  delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted,  Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  office,  as  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to  mount  them  for 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGF,  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Wliat  Subscribers  say  about 
the  Chromo*. 


We  have  a  large  number  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  received  the  Chromos,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  delight  in  the  possession  of  ihese 
beautiful  pictures.  We  give  below  extracts 
from  a  few  of  these  letters.  The  Chromos  are 
being  delivered  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


“  1  Mischief  Brewing  ’  arrived  on  the  Sd,  and  immediately 
commenced  brewing  mischief,  in  that  no  one  could  properly 
attend  to  their  work  for  looking  at  the  Chromo." 


“The  picture  alone,  in  my  opinion,  is  worth  three  times 
the  subscription  price  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  the  bitter  is 
a  'mine  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge." 


“  Your  premium  Chromo  has  just  been  received.  Well 
pleased  with  it.  Thanks.” 


“I  received  the  two  Chromos,  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them  ;  they  were  beyond  my  expectations.  I  am  profoundly 
obliged  to  you  for  them:  i  will  try  my  best  now  to  get  as 
many  subscribers  as  possible." 


“We  have  received  the  Chromo,  ‘  Strawberry  Girl,’  and 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Every  one  who  has  seen  it 
considers  it  a  beautiful  picture." 


“  Your  Chromos  are  by  far  the  best  sent  to  this  plane  by 
any  publisher.  So  say  all.” 


"I  received  the  new  Chromo  sent  last  week,  for  which 
you  will  please  accept  my  thanks.  I  think  it  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  Every  one  who  has  seen  it;  is  pleased  with  it.” 


“  I  received  the  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  a  few  days 
ago,  safe.  The  almost  universal  exclamation  in  reference  to 
it  is,  -  Beautiful !  ’  ‘  Lovely  !  ’  That  face  is  hard  to  surpass." 


-‘I  received  my  picture  (Mischief  Brewing)  and  would 
not  take  ttie  retail  price  for  it,  $5.00." 


“The  Chromo,  ‘The  Strawberry  Girl,’  was  received  in 
good  condition.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  and  the  wonder  is.  at  the 
rate  Chromos  are  selling,  even  in  New  York,  that  von  can 
send  such  a  one  out  as  a  gift  to  subscribers  to  Hearth 
and  Home.” 


“  I  think  the  Chromos  are  splendid." 


“  It  does  seem  wrong  for  me  to  add  to  your  labor  by  even 
reading  this  note,  and  I  at  first  thought  I  would  no,t  do  it. 
But  I  lelt  so  mean  to  receive  two  such  gifts  as  the  Chromos 
ol Hearth  and  Home  and  Agriculturist  and  not  so  much  as 
reply  with  a  ‘  thank  you.’  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer 
since  seeing  the  delight  of  my  subscribers  over  their  Chromo 
for  the  Agriculturist.  Please  forgive  me  for  the  time  it 
takes  you  to  read  this,  and  the  thanks  I  send  with  theirs 
for  the  splendid  presents.  ‘Truly  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever.'  ” 


“We  thank  you  heartily  for  it  (Chromo,  ‘Strawberry 
Girl’).  We  look  upon  it  as  a  gift,  considering  the  paper  to 
lie  worth  more  than  the  price  charged  for  it.  Its  weekly 
visits  are  looked  forward  to,  alike  by  old  and  young,  With 
great  pleasure.  We  consider  the  tone  of  the  paper  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  principles  inculcated  such  as  can  not 
fail  to  exert  a  good  influence  upon  the  present  and  future 
generations." 


“  The  Chromos  are  now  coming  to  hand  for  my  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  as  you  probably  wish  to  know  how  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  I  write  to  say  they  give  universal  satisfaction  in 
every  instance,  although  all  my  subscriptions  were  taken 
for  the  papers  themselves,  and  are  considered  worth  the 
money,  and  Chromos  are  thrown  in.  The  papers,  Hearth 
and  Home,  and  Agriculturist,  in  our  estimation,  are  ahead 
of  anything  now  out.  for  all  homes,  and  should  be  taken 
universally." 


“Your  premium  Chromo  of  the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  for 
Hearth  and  Home  came  to  hand  by  mail  all  right.  It  is 
beautiful  beyond  our  expectations,  and  is  really  up  to  and 
beyond  your  description  of  it.  We  thought  some,  little  ex¬ 
aggeration  might  be  allowed,  when  so  many  Chromos  were 
in  the  market,  and  you  hlul  so  many  competitors.  But  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  your  premium  Chromo  for  Agriculturist. 
the  one  half  has  not  been  toid.  AYe  admire  both  hugely, 
and  thank  you  most,  heartily  for  them." 


“  Your  Chromos  are  received,  and  we  are  exceedingly 
well  pleased.  They  are  both  beautiful,  but  we  fancy  the 
American  picture.  Please  accept  our  thanks.” 


“  Your  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘  Mischief  Brewing,’  arrived 
safely  by  mail.  I  think  it  must  be  admired  wherever  seen, 
it  is  so  truly  excellent." 


April, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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To  Investors. 


To  those  who  wish  to  REINVEST 
COUPONS  OR  DIVIDENDS,  and 

those  who  wish  to  INCIEEASE  i'HEBK 

INCOME  fi  •om  means  already  invested  in 
other  less  profitable  securities,  we  recommend  the 
Seven-Thirty  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Kailroad  Company  as  well  secured  and  unusually 
productive. 

The  Bonds  are  always  convertible  at  Ten  per 
cent  premium  (1.10)  into  the  Company’s  Lands 
at  Market  Prices.  The  rate  of  interest  (seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  gold)  is  equal  now  to  about 
8  1-4  currency — yielding  an  income  more  than  one 
third  greater  than  IJ.  8.  5-30*.  Gold  Checks 
for  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the  Registered 
Bonds  are  mailed  to  the  Post-Office  address  of  the 
owner.  All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  Northern  Pacifies  Oil 
MOST  EAVOKAMEE  TERMS. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington, 


Financial  Agents  Northern  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 


**  Absolutely  the  best  protection  against  fire  ”  Send  for 
"  Its  Record." 


F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

407  Broadway,  New  York. 

Orient  Safety  Lamps, 

Entirely  of  mctnl,  are  the  only 
lamps  in  use  which  can  neither 
break,  leak,  nor  explode.  Are  or¬ 
namental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to 
all  household  uses ;  also  to  stores, 
factories,  churches,  etc. 

Apnts  Male  $10  a  Day 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

For  an  agency  address 

WALLACE  &  SOWS, 

89  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


For  E.  M.  BOYNTON’S  PAT.  LIGHT¬ 
NING  SAWS,  address  80  Beekman  Street,  N. Y» 
Beware  of  infringements.  Genuino  will  cut  three  times 
as  fast  os  an  axe.  A  6-ft.  cross  cut,  $6.  bend  for  aa 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


See  advt.  ••  DOUBLE  TUBEROSE,"  $1  per  doz.,  inside. 

Gardening  for  Profit. 


A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 


By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  success  of  this  hook  has  probably  not  been  equaled 
by  that  of  any  horticultural  work  of  the  present,  day.  Its 
popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  tells  just  what  people 
wish  to  know— the  way  in  which  the  author  made  money  by 
gardening— and  puts  in  a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  success.  The  writer  was  not  afraid  to  have  people 
know  that  he  cultivated  his  land  for  profit,  and.  more  than 
that,  he  was  quite  willing  that  all  should  know  and  practice, 
tl  ihey  chose,  the  very  processes  which  lie  had  found  most 
conducive  to  the  desired  end.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  said 
of  this  book:  “There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and 
rapid  reproduction  recorded  therein  which  might  well 
shame  the  dnll  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Ivaloolah. 
There  Is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
rich  liy  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how 
they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  lie  did,  and  without  wandering 
to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either."  And  tens  of  thou- 
sands  who  have  read  and  profited  by  the  work  could  give 
similar  testimony.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough 
and  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  lias  yet  come  from  the 
hand  of  an  American  author. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

Wheat  Field  of  America, 


Healthful  Climate,  Free  Homes,  Good  Markets. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  offers  for  sale  its  Lands  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  Minnesota,  embracing: 
1.  The  best  of  Wheat.  Land  ;  2.  Excellent  Timber  for  the 
Mill,  the  Farm,  and  the  Fire  ;  3.  Rich  Prairie  Pasturage 
and  Natural  Meadow,  watered  by  clear  lakes  and  running 
streams— in  a  Healthful  Climate,  where  Fever  and  Ague 
is  unknown. 

Grain  can  be  shipped  hence  by  lake  to  market  as 
cheaply  as  from  Eastern  Iowa  or  Central  Illinois.  Cars 
now  run  through  these  Lauds  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Dakota.  Price  of  land  close  to  track  $4.00  to  $8.00  per 
acre  :  further  away,  $2.50  to  $4.00.  Seven  Years’ 
Credit;  Warrantee  Deeds;  Northern  Pacific  7-30 
Bonds,  now  selling  at  par,  received  for  land  at  $1.10. 
No  other  unoccupied  Lands  present  such  advantages  to 
settlers. 

SOLDIERS  under  the  New  Law  (March,  1872)  get 
lfiO  acres  FREE,  near  the  railroad,  hy  one  and  two 
years’  residence. 

TRANSPORTATION  AT  RE¬ 
DUCED  BATES  furnished  from  all  principal  points 
East  to  purchasers  of  Railroad  Lands,  and  to  Settlers  on 
Government  Homesteads.  Purchasers,  theii-wives  and 
children  carried  free  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Settlers  and  Colonies  to  get  Railroad 
Lands  and  Government  Homesteads  close  to  the  track. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  full  information, 
map,  and  copy  of  New  Homestead  Law.  Address 

Land  Department  Northern  Pacific  P.R., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Or.  23  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


THE  BECKWITH 

SEWING-MACHINE  IMPROVED. 

PRICE,  SI 2. 

With  New  Braiding-Foot  and  other 


Valuable  Improvements. 


the 

Beckwith  Sewingr-Machine, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April,  1872.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  more  than  one  thousand  of  these  machines,  and  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  offer  the  Beckwith  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with, ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set.  in  a  position  that,  leaves  the  needle  free  to  he 


threaded.  The  joint  Is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style.  The. improved  machine  is  japanned  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  gold;  cloth-plate  and  trimmings  are 
plated.  -  - 

Bead  what  the  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  hy  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  Some  of  them  were  written  with 
reference  to  the  $10  Machine,  but  are  appropriate  .to  the 
Improved  Machine,  as  that  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
oi  the  former,  with  the  additions  already  noted. 


Plymouth,  Wrs.,  Jan.  29tli,  1873. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  had  the  Machine  nearly  a  year,  I  think, 
and  this  is  the  only  accident  (breaking  one  needle)  that,  has 
occurred  to  it.  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs  S,  C.  WILLEY. 


Laclede,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1873. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  amount,  inclosed  in  No.  1  and  2 
needles  for  Beckwith  $10  Sewing-Machine.  The  little  thing 
works  like  a  charm.  Truly  yours. 

S.  A.  HENLEY. 


Churchvillk,  Va.,  Feh.  22d,  1873. 

Gentlemen  :  The  three  Machines  came  safely  to  hand,  ] 
and  I  have  sold  two  of  them  to  my  nearest  neighbors,  who  ] 
are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  H.  HEIZER. 

Kylekstown,  Pa.,  Eeb.  13th,  1873. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Machine  works  with  perfect  satisfaction  1 
to  all.  I  am  young,  and  never  sewed  on  a  machine  until  I  i 
got  the  Beckwith,  but  by  closely  following  directions  on  '-i 
the  lid  of  the  box,  I  got  along  without  any  trouble. 

A.  F.  HOOVER. 


Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9tli,  18.73.  . 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  Improved  Beekwitii  Sewing-  3 
Machine  yesterday.  Words,  will. fail  to  express  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  had  never  seen  one — never  used  any  machine  I 
much— and  had  not  the. slightest'  trouble  in  immediately  I 
sewing  with  yours.  Truly  yours, 

A.  F.  OOOKTNHAM. 

'  ! 

Blue  Springs,  Ga.,  Oct.  fith,  187 '. 

Dear  Sirs:  As  this  Machine  that  I  ordered  from  you  lias  | 
proved  such  a  wonder  to  the  people  to  see  it  work  and 
trouble  me  so  little  to  start  it,  they  all  seem  to  want  it,  and  ! 
want  me  to  take  the  agency  and  send  for  inabilities.  Please 
let  me  know  all  particulars. 

Respectfully,  A.  G.  HOLCOMB. 

Newport,  October  10th,  1872. 

Grnti.kmen:  The  Machine  1  bought  of  you  September  ' 
21st  gives  great  satisfaction.  Wife  says  she  would  not,  give  ‘ 
it  for  a  $100  machine,  it  is  so  nice  and  handy. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  ALMY. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beck  with  Sewing  Machine  j 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own  ! 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  pul  i 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can 
with  oil,  thread,  different-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express  ’ 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12.  1 

A6  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  of  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

Tlie  New  Sewing  Machine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not,  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  at,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  fdr  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  iter,  us  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE 


HOOSSER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 


NOW  READY. 

More  thnu  11,000  Sol«l  in  Advance 
of  3*ubllo:i1ioii  ! 

EDWARD  EGGLESTON’S 

LATEST  AND  BEST  STORY. 
The  Mystery 

OP 

Metropolisville, 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 


ACCIDENTS. 

Insure  in  the  TRAYELEKS  of  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  MANUAL  OF 

HOMEOPATHIC 

VETERINARY  PRACTICE 

Giving  the  treatment  when  sick— as  well  as  the  particular 
care  and  general  management  in  health— of  tile  Horse,  Cow, 
Ox,  Ass,  Mule,  Sheep,  Goat,  Pig,  Fowls.  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur¬ 
keys,  Pigeons,  etc.  1  vol.,  large  Svo.  Illustrated.  Substan¬ 
tially  hound,  price  $5.  This  is  the  latest  and  most  complete 
and  reliable  work  in  print;  the  only  work  into  which  the 
"N 15  W  A.M  ERICA  N  REMEDIES'’ have  been  introduced,  amt 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  late  epidemics,  such  as 
Pleuro-Pneumonia  and  Rinderpest  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
Horse  Distemper  of  1872.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
Will  be  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

BOER1CKE  &  TAFEL, 

ISomoeopatliie  Pharmacy, 

145  Grand  St.,  between  Broadway  and  Elm  St.,  N.  Y. 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Iloosier  School- Master,"  “  The  End 
of  the  Wo  rid  f  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of 
genuine  American  fiction,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  ver¬ 
dict  that  his  second  story,  “The  End  of  the  World,”  is 
a  great  advance  on  his  first.  All,  wc  think,  who' read 
“The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville”  will  agree  that  the 
third  story  surpasses  its  predecessors  in  all  regards. 
The  wild  land-speculation  of  1S5G  furnishes  a  rare  hack- 
ground  to  Dr.  Eggleston’s  story,  and  the  tale  itself 
touches  depths  of  human  feeling,  not,  before  sounded  by 
the  author.  The  mysterious  transaction  which  gives 
title  to  the  book  is  founded  upon  a  strange  and  romantic 
incident,  of  which  Dr.  Eggleston  was  cognizant  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  In  “  The  Mystery  of  Metropolis 
ville,”  the  author  of  the  “IToosier  School-Master” 
drives  his  plowshare  into  an  entirely  new  field,  a  field 
richer,  perhaps,  than  the  one  in  which  lie  has  already 
achieved  so  great  a  success.  The  characters,  Minorkey, 
the  hypochondriac,  money-lender ;  Plansaby,  the  land- 
shark;  Mrs.  Plansaby;  Miss  Minorkey;  Sweet  Little 
Iiaty ;  Isabel  Marlay ;  Albert  Charlton,  the  man  of 
ideas;  Whisky  Jim,  the  stage-driver;  the  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man  ;  the  Iloosier  Poet ;  Smith  Westcott ;  the  gawky  Il¬ 
linoisan,  Dave  Sawney,  with  the  others,  give  play  to  a 
higher  order  of  genius  than  the  author  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  show  in  his  previous  works,  while  the 
singular  plot  has  far  more  of  interest  and  action  in  it 
than  is  found  in  them. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface.— Words  Beforehand.  Chapter  1.  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Stage-Coach.— 2.  The  Sod  Tavern. ~3.  Land  and  Love.— 
4.  Albert  and  Katy.— 5.  Corner-Lots.— 6.  Little  Katy's  Lover. 
—7.  Catching  and  Getting  Caught.— 8.  Isabel  Marlay.— 
9.  Lovers  and  Lovers.— 10.  Plansaby,  Esq.,  takes  a  Fatherly 
Interest.— II.  About  Several  Things.— 12.  An  Adventure.— 
33.  A  Shelter.— 14.  The  inhabitant.— 15.  An  Episode.— 16.  The 
Return.— 17.  Sawney  and  his  Old  Love.— 18.  A  Collision.— 
39.  Standing  Guard  in  Vain.— 20.  Sawney  and  Westcott.— 
21.  Rowing.— 22.  Sailing.— 23.  Sinking.— 24.  Dragging.— 25. 
Afterwards.— 26.  The  Mystery.— 27.  The  Arrest.— 28.  The 
Tempter.— 29.  The  Trial.— 30.  The  Penitentiary.— 31.  Mr. 
Lurton.— 32.  A  Confession.— 33.  Death.— 34.  Mr.  Lnrton’s 
Courtship.  —  ."5.  Unbarred.  — 36.  Isabel.  — 37.  The  Last.— 
Words  Afterwards. 


Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY-  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.— Acta  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  "  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  he  one  of  the  most  popular 
hooks.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story , — Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
m  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


17th  Thousand. 

The  End  of  the 

World. 

A  LOVE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Iloosier  School- Master." 

WITH 

Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people — such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  II  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  bo  successful  in  it,  lie  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 


_  Who  wish  to  secure 

PATENTS  should 
jSvC®J  write  t>  J.UKN  & 
00.,  S7  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  pager. FREE. 
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and  persuade  people  to  buy,  goods  of 
ooo  any  kind,  or  to  engage  in  any  other 
ooo  work  or  business. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.— Br  FRANK  BEARD. 

His  Unselfish  Love  found  a  Melancholy  Recompense.— 
The  Superior  Being.— Mr.  Minorkey  and  the  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man.— Plansaby  sells  Lots.— “  By  George !  He !  he  ]  lie ! 
Mrs.  Plausahv.— The  Inhabitant.— A  Pinch  of  Snull'.— Mrs. 
Ferret.— One  Savage  Blow  full  in  the  Face.— “What  on 
Airth’s  the  Matter?"— The  Editor  of  “The  Windmill.”— 
e  Git  up  and  Foller!  ” 


Pries  Post-paid,  -----  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 


where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  hut  absolute 
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A  MOVING-BEE  . — FBOM  A  Sketch  BY  R.  E.  Robinson. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Those  who  live  in  cities,  where  moving-  is  a 
frequent  if  not  an  annual  occurrence,  look 
upon  moving  time  ”  witli  feelings  of  dismay. 
To  them  “  moving  ”  is  no  season  of  jollity,  as  it 
was  not  many  years  ago  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  country.  If  a  farmer  wished  to  place  his 
barn  or  out-buildings  in  a  better  situation,  and 
sometimes  when  he  wished  to  change  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  dwelling,  he  called  together  his 
neighbors  on  a  given  day  for  a  “  moving-bee.” 
Like  a  “  raising”  or  logging  in  new  countries, 


it  was  understood  that  the  “  moving  ”  would 
be  a  judicious  mixture  of  work  and  frolic.  The 
building  to  be  moved  was  prepared  beforehand 
by  a  carpenter,  who  would  put  runners  under 
each  of  the  side-sills.  These  runners  were 
sticks  of  timber  from  which  the  bark  and  pro¬ 
truding  knots  had  been  removed,  and  rounded 
up  at  the  ends.  These  were  firmly  connected 
by  cross-pieces  at  each  end,  and  securely  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  sills  by  pins  and  chains.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  building-  from  racking, 


“stays”  were  placed  inside.  The  assembling 
neighbors  brought  their  oxen,  which  were 
hitched  to  the  ends  of  the  runners  in  two  strings 
of  from  eight  to  twenty  yoke  each.  All  being 
ready,  the  procession  started  for  its  destination 
under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter.  While 
the  moving  was  going  on,  the  farmer’s  family 
were  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  feast  crowned 
the  work  of  the  day.  At  present  we  have 
methods  of  moving  buildings  which,  if  more 
rapid  and  less  laborious,  are  also  less  jolly. 
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not  pay  to  use  salt  for  manure  at  $30  per  ton. 
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We  are  sometimes  asked,  “How  early  will  it  do 


to  sow  this  or  that  crop  ?  ”  A  more  important 
question  with  many  of  us  is,  “  How  late  will  it  do 
to  sow  or  plant?  ”  On  our  own  farm,  we  aim  to 
get  in  our  crops  as  early  as  possible.  If  the  land 
is  in  good  working  order,  we  have  never  sustained 
any  injury  from  too  early  sowing  or  planting.  But 
it  is  a  rare  season  when  we  are  able  to  sow  as  early 
as  we  wish.  As  a  rule,  do  what  we  will,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  get  in  the  seed  at  what  we  consi¬ 
der  the  best  time.  And  we  have  to  run  more  or 
less  risk  from  late  sowing  and  planting.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  our  diary,  we  find  that  we  commenced 
sowing  barley  in  I860  011  the  12th  of  April,  the 
land  being,  according  to  the  record,  “  in  prime 
order.”  But  after  this,  owing  to  rainy  weather, 
the  work  dragged  ;  and  we  did  not  finish  sowing 
until  May  1st.  We  sowed  field  peas  May  1st  and 
2d  ;  planted  potatoes  May  5tli  to  llt-h  ;  corn,  May 
17th  to  22d. 

In  1867. — Commenced  plowing  April  12th.  Drill¬ 
ed  in  barley  April  18th.  Planted  field  potatoes 
May  17th-25th.  Commenced  to  plant  corn  June 
5th,  and  finished  June  12tli.  Planted  potatoes  (in 
another  field)  June  16tli — and  had  a  good  yield. 
Planted  beans  June  15th.  Commenced  cutting 
clover  June  28th ;  wheat,  July  16th. 

I11  1868. — Commenced  plowing  on  corn-stubble 
for  barley  March  26th.  Finished  the  field  of  15 
aeres  March  29th.  Commenced  sowing  March  31st. 
This  was  a  remarkably  early  season  ;  hut  we  did 
not  get  through  sowing  our  spring  grains  (barley, 
oats,  and  peas)  until  April  25th.  “  May  3d,  aspara¬ 
gus  just  coming  through  the  ground.”  Com¬ 
menced  planting  potatoes  May  6th — finished  June 
4th.  Set  out  tomato  plants  from  pots  May  23d. 
Commenced  planting  corn  May  28th ;  finished 
June  2d.  “  First  green-peas  from  garden,  Carter's 
First  Crop ,  June  19th.”  Planting  field  beans 
June  11th.  Commenced  cutting  clover  June  24th; 
wheat,  July  16th. 

1869. — April  15th,  sowed  three  bushels  Arnautka 
spring  wheat  from  Department  of  Agriculture — a 
miserable  crop.  April  16th,  plowing  for  aud  sow¬ 
ing  oats.  April  17th,  four  teams  plowing  in  fall-  j 


fallow  for  barley.  April  22d,  drilled  in  the  barley. 
This  was  quite  as  good  a  crop  as  that  sown  in 
March,  1863 — over  50  bushels  per  acre.  April  27th. 
harrowing  winter  wheat  and  sowing  clover  seed. 
May  1st,  drilling  in  oats.  May  10th,  planting  po¬ 
tatoes.  May  12th,  plowing  for  corn.  May  lot li . 
commenced  drilling  in  corn,  close  up  to  the  plows. 
Finished  planting  corn  June  2d.  June  22d,  first 
green-peas  from  garden.  July  5th,  commenced 
cutting  clover.  July  191  h,  gathered  the  turnip  seed. 
July  29th,  commenced  cutting  wheat  with  two 
reaping-machines.  July  31,  cutting  six-rowed 
barley.  August  3d,  thrashing  wheat  as  it  was 
drawn  in  from  the  field. 

1870. — Commenced  plowing  April  14tli,  but  the 
frost  was  not  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  and  had  to 
stop.  May  18th,  planting  corn.  May  20th,  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes,  and  finished  May  28th. 

1871.  — April  lOtll,  drilled  in  ten  acres  of  oats  and 
peas — three  bushels  of  peas  and  one  bushel  of  oats 
per  acre.  April  12th,  two  teams  plowing  on  fallow 
for  mustard  and  rape.  April  22d,  weighed  five 
grade  Cotswold-Merino  lambs,  nine  weeks  old — 
average  49  lbs.  each.  April  25th,  cultivating  fall- 
plowed  corn-stubble  land  for  mangel-wurzel. 
April  25th,  sowed  Montana  spring  wheat,  also 
Rocky  Mountain  spring  wheat,  received  from  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  (both  a  failure).  April 
26th,  began  plowing  for  corn.  May  8tli,  ridging 
for  mangels  ;  finished  sowing  mangels  May  12th. 
May  19th,  a  few  mangel  plants,  the  first  sown,  just 

1  commenced  to  break  the  ground.  May  22d,  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  corn.  May  29th,  sowed  plaster 
and  ashes  on  the  corn,  which  is  just  up.  June  1st, 
commenced  to  hoe  mangels ;  owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  they  came  up  very  irregularly.  June  6th, 
planted  corn  on  low  land.  June  9ih,  plowing  fal¬ 
low  second  time.  July  3d,  commenced  cutting 
clover.  July  15th,  commenced  cutting  wheat 
with  one  machine;  cut  and  hound  12  acres  the 
first  day.  July  20th,  plowing  fallow  third  time, 
and  sowing  rape.  July  26th,  sowed  white  mustard. 
July  528th,  commenced  cutting  oats  and  peas— at 
first  with  sliort-bladed  scythes,  but  found  it  slow 
work;  tried  a  Johnston  reaper,  and  found  that  the 
machine  cut  the  crop,  which  was  a  very  heavy  one, 
quite  as  well  as  we  could  cut  it  with  scythes. 

Last  year  the  spring  was  about  two  weeks  later 
than  the  year  before.  We  did  not  sow  mangels 
until  about  the  first  of  June,  but  we  soaked  the 
6eed,  and  the  plants  were  ready  to  single  out  quite 
as  early  as  the  crop  of  1871,  sown  three  weeks 
earlier. 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  further  de¬ 
tails.  We  give  these  brief  extracts  from  our  diary 
to  show  the  usual  range  of  the  sowing  aud  plant¬ 
ing  season  on  our  own  farm. 


Hiuts.  about  Work. 

These  monthly  Hints  are  written  on  the  farm 
alluded  to  above,  but  we  aim  to  make  them  gene¬ 
rally  useful.  If  some  of  our  readers  are  harvesting 
wheat  when  we  are  talking  about  planting  coru, 
they  must  bear  in  mind  the  difference  iu  climate. 

How  to  Flow  and  Fant  admits  of  greater  diversity 
and  a  far  greater  chance  for  improvement  than 
when  to  plant.  The  seasons  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
beyond  our  control,  but  the  chemical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  principles  of  agriculture  are  everywhere  the 
same,  and  we  should  study  to  adapt  them  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  climate.  Much  of  our 
success  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  economize 
our  own  strength  and  energy  and  the  strength  of 
our  men  and  teams.  The  more  thoroughly  we 
study  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  the 
greater  will  be  our  ability  to  save  labor. 

“ Much  TForifc  with  Little  Labor"  should  lie  the 
motto  of  every  intelligent  American  farmer. 

Hir/h  Wages  are  a  great  blessing,  provided  the 
men  can  earn  them.  Temporary  high  prices,  whe¬ 
ther  of  wages  or  of  commodities,  obtained  by 
strikes  or  combinations  which  check  production, 
are  a  curse  to  individuals  and  communities. 

The  Best  Men  are  the  Cheapest. — Every  experienced 
farmer  knows  this  to  he  the  case;  and  yet  it  is  rare 
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that  we  discriminate  sufficiently.  We  are  too 
much  inclined  to  pay  all  the  men  alike.  This  may 
not  be  unjust  to  the  good  men,  but  it  is  doing  our¬ 
selves  an  injustice.  Better  let  the  stupid,  plod¬ 
ding  dullards  go  to  work  on  the  railroads. 

Brains  as  well  as  Muscles  are  required  on  the  farm. 
This  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the  case  every 
year  with  the  introduction  of  more  and  better 
i  machinery. 

Horses  are  Cheaper  than  Men. — Some  learned  ig¬ 
noramus  has  said  that  a  horse  requires  for  his  sup- 
j  port  the  produce  of  five  times  as  much  land  as  a 
man.  It  is  not  true — unless  you  feed  the  man  on 
hay  and  oats !  Steam  is  cheaper  than  horses,  and 
i  horses  are  cheaper  than  men,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  coal  is  cheaper  than  hay  and  oats,  and  hay  and 
oats  are  cheaper  than  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter, 
cheese,  and  bread. 

Do  not  Walk  when  you  can  Bide. — We  have  seen 
a  man  weight  down  a  roller  with  stones  and  then 
1  walk  behind.  Let  the  horses  go  right  along  for  a 
few  hours.  Then  let  them  rest,  and  you  can  go  to 
work. 

Husband  your  Strength  when  you  can,  and  use  it 
1  freely  wheu  you  must.  We  do  not  like  to  walk  14 
I  miles  a  day,  after  two  horses,  on  soft  ground,  to 
;  harrow  eight  acres,  when  we  can  just  as  easily 
I:  drive  four  horses  and  harrow  sixteen  acres  by 
walking  the  same  distance. 

Double  Hows  will  certainly  come  into  general  use 
for  the  same  reason. 

Two-IIorse  Cultivators,  that  take  two  rows  at  a 
time,  have  not  as  yet  given  much  satisfaction  on 
our  own  firm,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  steering 
them.  But  this  difficulty  will  soon  be  overcome. 

Thomas's  Harrow ,  until  we  get  something  better, 
is  a  useful  implement  in  killing  weeds  in  corn  and 
potatoes.  The  real  point  is  to  use  it  as  soon  as 
the  weeds  germinate.  Go  over  the  field  two  or 
three  times,  or  until  every  young  weed  is  killed. 

Cultivating  Corn  and  Potatoes  costs  more  than 
most  farmers  realize.  We  should  use  the  best  cul¬ 
tivators,  and  do  the  work  carefully,  thoroughly, 
and  frequently. 

Gypsum  or  Plaster  may  be  applied  to  corn  either 
before  or  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  it  may  be  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  plants  after  they  are  up. 

Planting  Corn  is  the  great  work  of  this  month. 
We  have  written  so  much  on  the  subject  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  further  directions  here.  Aim 
to  put  the  land  in  good  condition,  and  plant  early. 
If  you  must  plant  late,  select  the  small,  early  vari¬ 
eties  of  corn.  Whatever  you  do  or  fail  to  do,  do 
not  neglect  to  keep  your  corn  free  from  weeds. 
Clean,  mellow  land  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in 
growing  corn. 

Potatoes  as  a  rule  are  not  planted  early  enough. 
Plant  early  and  deep,  and  use  the  harrow  freely  to 
kill  small  weeds  before  the  potatoes  come  up,  or 
just  at  the  time  they  are  coming  through  the  soil. 
We  have  used  Thomas’s  harrow  on  potatoes  until 
they  are  several  inches  high. 

Horses  are  required  to  work  very  hard  this  month. 
Feed  liberally,  and  be  very  careful  to  clean  them 
after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  so  that  they  will  get 
a  good,  comfortable  night’s  rest. 

Cows  until  turned  out  to  grass  should  have  good 
hay,  and  three  or  four  quarts  of  bran,  and  one  or  two 
quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
to  continue  the  hran  and  meal,  mixed  with  a  peck 
of  cut  hay,  for  a  week  or  two  after  the  cows  are 
turned  out  to  grass. 

Sheep  should  have  all  the  hay  they  will  eat  at  this 
season.  The  grass  is  very  succulent,  and  is  apt  to 
produce  scours.  Bring  the  sheep  into  the  yards 
during  storms,  but  be  careful  that  the  yards  aud 
sheds  are  dry  and  clean.  Keep  the  sheep  carefully 
tagged. 

Ewes  and  Lambs  should  be  comfortably  housed  at 
night  and  during  storms.  Nothing  is  so  bad  for 
them  as  wet  fields  and  rainy  weather.  Feed  the 
ewes  liberally,  and  let  the  lambs  have  some  bran 
and  oats -placed  in  small  troughs  separate  from  the 


ewes.  A  few  sliced  mangels  are  excellent  for 
lambs  at  this  season. 

Swine  are  to  be  managed  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  In  this  section  we  usually  keep  only  pigs 
enough  to  consume  food  that  would  otherwise  he 
wasted.  But  if  we  keep  pigs  at  all  we  should  keep 
them  well.  A  young,  growing  pig  should  have  all 
the  food  of  some  kind  that  it  will  eat  and  digest. 
If  the  refuse  of  the  house  and  barns  and  dairy  are 
not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  we  should  feed  more 
or  less  grain.  If  possible,  let  all  the  swine  have 
the  run  of  a  good  clover  or  grass  pasture.  Sows 
that  have  had  pigs  this  spring,  and  which  are  to  be 
fattened  and  sold  next  fall,  ought  to  have  more  or 
less  grain  all  summer.  Breeding  sows  will  keep 
in  good  condition  on  clover  alone. 

Sucking  Pigs  when  from  three  to  four  weeks  old 
should  be  fed  separately  from  the  sow.  Fresh 
skimmed  milk  is  excellent.  Give  also  some  oats, 
either  whole  or  ground,  or  corn-meal,  or  soaked 
corn,  or,  in  short,  anything  they  will  eat. 

Weaning  Pigs. — If  the  sow  is  to  have  another 
litter  next  fall,  it  is  desirable  to  wean  the  pigs  as 
early  in  the  mouth  as  possible.  But  it  is  not  good 
for  the  little  pigs  to  wean  them  before  they  are  six 
weeks  old.  Wean  them  gradually,  and  give  a  little 
new  milk  for  a  few  days  and  fresh  skimmed  milk 
afterwards.  If  the  sow  is  not  to  have  another  lit¬ 
ter  until  next  spring,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  pigs 
run  with  her  as  long  as  she  will  give  any  milk.  It 
will  have  a  tendency  to  improve  her  milking 
qualities. 

Toitng  Pigs  are  Scarce  this  spring,  and  are  likely' 
to  bo  still  scarcer  next  fall.  It  will  pay  to  give 
them  good  care  and  liberal  treatment. 

Get  a  Thorough  bred  Boar  of  some  of  the  improved 
breeds.  This,  with  good  care  and  feed,  will  soon 
give  you  a  superior  stock  of  swine.  The  small 
cost  is  nothing  compared  with  the  benefit. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Not  only  is  the  bulk  of  the  sowing  and  planting  to 
be  done  this  month,  but  marketing  also  demands  a 
share  of  attention  from  those  who  grow  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  sale.  Those  who  send  produce  to 
market  should  take  pains  to  find  out  the  best 
methods  of  packing,  and  the  styles  of  packages  that 
are  most  popular  in  the  proposed  market.  The 
kind  and  size  of  package,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  produce  is  put  up  materially  affect  the  sales. 
The  necessity  of  assorting  everything — whether 
vegetables  or  fruits — can  not  be  too  often  insisted 
upon.  The  poorer  quality  should  bekeptat  home, 
or  sent  to  market  distinctly  marked  as  seconds.  If 
good  and  bad  are  mixed  together  the  whole  will  sell 
at  only  the  price  of  the  poor.  Where  there  are 
several  hands  much  time  and  money  will  be  lost  if 
they  lie  idle  during  the  frequent  rains  that  occur 
this  month.  As  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as 
discipline,  have  some  work  provided  under  cover 
that  can  be  taken  up  in  stormy  days.  In  success¬ 
ful  gardening  the  land  is  kept  constantly  occupied  ; 
as  soon  as  one  crop  is  off  manure  is  applied,  and  it 
is  made  ready  for  another. 


Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

Planting. — By  this  time  most  of  the  labor  of 
planting  will  be  finished,  though  trees  that  have 
been  heeled  in  can  be  safely  planted  out  until  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

Grafting  is  sometimes  performed  as  late  as  this, 
though  great  care  needs  to  be  exercised  to  avoid 
making  wounds  in  the  tree  which  are  not  easily 
healed,  as  at  this  season  the  bark  separates  very 
easily.  All  wounds  should  be  covered  with  melted 
grafting  wax,  shellac-varnish,  or  paint. 

Young  Trees  planted  out  this  spring  need  to  have 
the  soil  kept  mellow  around  the  roots.  Keep  the 
soil  of  a  young  orchard  plowed,  and  let  some  crop 
which  needs  constant  culture  be  planted  between 
the  rows.  Supply  such  an  amount  of  manure  for 
the  growing  crop  that  the  young  trees  will  not  have 
their  growth  checked  from  want  of  nutriment. 


Mulch. — A  good  mulch  around  newly-planted  trees 
will  be  serviceable  in  keeping  the  roots  from  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Salt-hay  or  anything  which  will  prevent 
the  sun  from  striking  the  soil  around  the  trees,  will 
answer,  even  if  it  be  only  a  small  heap  of  stones. 

Seed-beds. — All  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  sown  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  except  those 
which  require  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen. 
Shade  with  lattice-work  made  of  laths,  and  support 
the  ends  on  bricks  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  free¬ 
ly  around  the  seedlings. 

Nursery  Trees. — Attend  to  those  budded  or  graft¬ 
ed  last  year,  and  rub  off  all  shoots  which  have 
started  upon  the  stocks  before  they  become  largo 
enough  to  require  cutting. 

Insects  must  be  destroyed  if  healthy  trees  are  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  discover  and  take  means  to  kill  them. 
Canker-worms  and  tent  caterpillars  arc  most  de¬ 
structive  to  the  trees;  directions  have  been  -pre¬ 
viously  given  how  to  destroy  them,  while  the  man¬ 
ner  of  entrapping  the  Codling-moth,  so  destructive 
of  fruit,  is  given  on  page  184. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Currant  Bushes. — The  currant-worm  makes  its 
appearance  this  month  and  next,  and  the  bushes 
should  be  dusted  with  powdered  white  hellebore 
as  soon  as  it  is  discovered.  Toung  plants  ought 
to  have  been  set  out  last  month,  tut  they  may  be 
moved  early  this  month  if  care  is  taken  to  mulch 
them  properl}'.  Keep  the  soil  well-cultivated  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  thin  out  the  old  wood. 

Strawberries. — Plants  mulched  in  the  fall  should 
be  looked  to  to  see  that  their  crowns  are  properly 
uncovered,  and  those  which  were  not  covered  will 
need  a  mulch  of  cut  straw  or  leaves  to  prevent  the 
rains  from  washing  the  soil  upon  the  fruit,  thus 
making  the  berries  for  the  most  part  unsalable. 
See  directions  for  picking  and  marking  on  page  181. 

Grape-  Vines.— Keep  the  new  growth  tied  to  the 
trellises  to  prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  off  the 
shoots.  Layers  may  be  made  by  bending  down 
canes  of  last  year’s  growth,  and  covering  with  earth; 
in  the  fall  the  roots  will  have  formed  on  the  plants, 
and  they  may  then  be  taken  up  and  set  out. 

Baspberries  and  Blackberries. — Cut  off  the  old 
fruiting  canes,  if  not  done  last  fall,  and  burn,  and 
tie  up  the  new  growth  to  stakes  or  wires. 


Kitclicn  Garden. 

Asparagus. — The  crop  will  be  at  its  height  this 
month.  Those  who  wish  to  market  it  will  find 
directions  for  cutting  and  packing  on  page  182. 

Beans.— -Put  in  the  early  sorts  of  snaps  when  night 
frosts  are. over,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  it 
is  usually  safe  to  plant  the  pole  varieties.  The 
poles  slionld  be  set  first,  and  the  beans  then  plant¬ 
ed  around  them.  The  rows  should  be  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  hills  the  same  distance. 

Beets  and  Carrots  will  need  weeding  and  thinning 
as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen  ;  the  thinnings  of 
the  beets  answer  for  greens,  and  some  persons  sow 
a  few  rows  very  thick  for  this  purpose  only. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Keep  the  early  crop 
well  hoed  ;  sow  seeds  of  the  later  sorts  in  seed  beds 
for  late  planting. 

Celery.— Sow  in  seed-bed  to  furnish  plants  for 
setting  in  July;  the  dwarf  sorts  are  preferable. 

Corn. — Plant  early  sorts  of  sweet-corn  as  soon  as 
all  danger  from  frost  is  over.  The  best  plan  is  to 
sow'  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  afterwards  thin 
the  plants  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

Cucumbers. — Plant  seeds  in  frames  and  in  the  open 
ground,  using  plenty  of  seed  to  allow  the  bugs  a 
share.  A  frame  like  the  one  described  in  the  April 
Agriculturist  will  be  found  very  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  attacks  of  the  striped  bug.  A  hand-light 
may  be  placed  over  a  few  hills  to  secure  some  extra 
early  fruit. 

Egg-Plants. — These  are  very  sensitive  to  c*ld,  and 
should  not  be  set  out  until  the  weather  has  become 
!  quite  warm.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots  they  may  be 
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turned  out  and  planted,  so  that  they  will  scarcely 
feel  the  change. 

Serbs.  —  Sow  in  seed-boxes,  and  when  large 
enough  to  handle  set  out  in  rows  18  inches  apart 
allowing  10  inches  between  the  plants. 

Lettuce. — Ground  from  which  the  first  crop  has 
been  taken  should  be  spaded  and  some  other  crop 
planted.  Set  out  plants  for  use  later. 

Martynia. — Set  out  plants  or  sow  seed  in  hills 
two  feet  apart  each  way  ;  the  pods  make  excellent 
pickles  ifpicked  before  they  become  tough. 

Melons. — Treat  the  same  as  recommended  for  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

Onions. — Sow  the  seed  at  once  if  notalrcady  done ; 
weed  the  beds  which  are  already  up.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  a  few  radish  seeds  with  the  onions,  as 
this  will  allow  of  their  being  weeded  much  sooner 
than  if  the  onion-seed  was  sown  alone. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  seed-beds,  and  prick  out  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle.  It  germinates  slowly. 

Parsnips.— Thin  and  weed  out  the  plants  as  soon 
as  large  enough. 

Potatoes. — Cultivate  and  hoe  as  soon  as  they  show 
above  ground.  A  dressing  of  ashes  or  plaster  will  be 
found  to  promote  the  growth.  Plant  for  late  crops. 

Peas. — Brush  those  varieties  already  up  before 
they  get  large  enough  to  fall  down.  Plant  for  me¬ 
dium  and  late. 

Peppers  require  the  same  treatment  as  egg-plants. 

Rhubarb. — Never  cut  the  stalks,  but  give  a  slight 
twist  and  pull,  and  the  stalk  is  easily  separated  from 
the  plant. 

Spinach.  —Sow  for  late.  Sow  seeds  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  spinach  for  summer  use. 

Sweet-Potatoes. — Prepare  ridges  for  the  plants,  and 
give  plenty  of  manure  ;  make  the  ridges  30  inches 
apart,  and  set  the  plants  15  inches  in  the  rows.  The 
plants  can  usually  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  it  will 
not  pay  to  raise  them  if  but  a  few  are  wanted. 
Southern  Queen  is  considered  the  best  variety  for 
Northern  gardens. 

Squashes. — Plant  the  first  sorts  in  hills  4  feet 
apart  each  way  ;  for  late  varieties  8  feet  is  not  too 
much.  Use  plenty  of  seed  to  insure  a  stand. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  when  the  weather  has  become 
settled  and  the  ground  warm,  putting  the  plants  3 
or  4  feet  apart.  In  garden  culture  some  trellis  or 
support  is  needed  to  keep  the  fruit  from  touching 
the  ground. 

Manure. — Save  every  material  from  which  manure 
can  be  made,  and  in  a  few  years  the  soil  will  show 
signs  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  in  extra  crops. 

Weeds. — See  that  all  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  weeds  in  the  fence-rows  and  corners  from  go¬ 
ing  to  seed,  as  the  labor  of  the  year  will  be 
lightened  if  no  weeds  arc  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 
The  gardener  is  obliged  to  exterminate  the  weeds 
that  grow  among  his  crops,  but  he  is  very  apt  to 
neglect  the  road-sides,  fence-corners,  and  such 
places,  which  keep  up  an  abundant  supply  of 
weed-seeds. 


Redding  Hants  may  be  put  out  whcn’ull  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  If  dry,  water  after  planting. 

Dahlias  and  Tuberoses.  Start  bulbs  to  be  planted 
out  by  the  end  of  the  month,  as  they  do  best 
when  started  in  heat. 

Borders  should  have  manure  worked  in  around 
the  plants  if  the  soil  is  poor. 

f>ireenlionses  and  Win»«low-B*laiits. 

If  care  is  not  exercised  in  selecting  plants  to  set 
out  of  doors  the  greenhouse  is  liable  to  look  shabby. 
The  aim  should  be  to  keep  everything  neat,  and 
plants  in  good  health,  and  have  them  so  arranged 
as  to  please  the  eye  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 
Large  plants  such  as  Palms,  Yueeas,  etc.,  may  be 
set  upon  the  lawn  where  they  will  give  a  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  appearance  to  the  grounds,  but  be  sure  and 
supply  plenty  of  water  so  that  they  will  not  suffer 
from  drouth. 

Plunging. — There  are  many  plants  which  can  be 
plunged  in  the  border  without  removing  them  from 
the  pots  ;  in  the  fall  they  may  be  readily  taken  up 
and  transferred  to  the  greenhouse. 

Camellias.— If  a  shed  or  other  shade  is  near  the 
greenhouse  the  plants  may  be  taken  out  during  the 
summer,  or  the  glass  may  be  'white-washed  and 
plenty  of  air  supplied  so  that  they  need  not  be 
moved. 

House-plants  will  need  care  to  keep  them  clean 
and  free  from  insects.  If  they  can  be  showered 
from  a  fine  rose  once  or  twice  a  week  it  will  do 
much  towards  keeping  them  healthy. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  April  12th, 
1S73,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  ] h/e.  Farley.  Oats. 
25  d’sWrf.i  m’th.  191,000  267,000  381,000  2,750  59,0011  643,000 
23d’s  last  ui’tli.  179,000  262,000  378,000  2,100  61,000  666,000 


sell,  while  the  demand  has  been  on  a  restricted  scale, 
though,  at  the  close,  more  disposition  to  purchase  was  ap¬ 
parent  at  the  rulingfignres.  The  extraordinary  tightness 
in  the  Money  market  has  been  adverse  to  free  dealings, 
and  decidedly  against  the  interests  of  sellers,  as  to  values. 

. Tobacco  has  been  moderately  inquired  for  at 

steady  rates . Hay,  Hops,  and  Seeds,  have  been  very 

quiet,  at  the  current  quotations .  Straw  has  been 

scarce  and  in  request. 

Current  Wnor.ESAi.R  I’ricks 

_  _  Mar.  13.  April  12. 

Price  of  Gor.n . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale 
Super  to  JCxtra  Southern.. . . 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

S u per  11  n e  Western. . ' 

Rye  Flour.  . 

Corn-M  eat . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

II ay—  Bale,  10  100  Its . 

Straw,  ?!  100  Its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  io  n> 

Hops— Crop  01  1872.  ?!  It . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?!  it 

Seed— Clover.  R>  . 

Timothy.  TO  bushel. . . . 

Flax.  10  bushel . 

Sugar— Refl’g&  Grocery  ?!  lb 

Molasses.  Culm.  ?!gal .  . 

New  Orleans,  ?!  gal  ~ . 

Coffee—  Rio(Gold) . 

Toracco.  Kentucky,  &<•„.  ?!jt>. 

Seed  Leaf,  3R  lb  .  . 

Wool— Do  meslic  Fleece,?!  lb 

Domestic,  palled,?!  lb . 

California,  clip . . 

Tallow,  ?Mb. 

Oil-Cake  — ?i  ton . 

Pork — M  ess,  ?<  barrel. . _ _  15  50  @16  00 

Prime,  IP  barrel . 11  75  @12  25 

Beef— Plain  mess .  9  00  @1100 

Lard,  in  tics.  &  barrels.  ?!  lb. 

Butter— State,  new  ?!  lb . 

Western,  ?!  Tb . 

CnEKSE . .  .. 

Beans—?!  bushel .  2  00 

Peas— Canada,  free.  ?!  bn _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls . . 

Turkeys—?!  lb . 

Geese,  ?t  pair .  1  50 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

Turnips—?)  barrel 

Caubages-?  100 . 

Onions—?!  bbl .  5  50 

Broom-corn—?1  lb . 

Apples— new,  IP  barrel . 

Potatoes—?!  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes—?!  bbl . 

Carrots— ?!  bbl . 

Celery—?!  doz .  1  50 

!\’ew  Vui'k  Sivo-Slock  Msn-liets. 
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Sales.  Flour.  Wheal,  corn.  Hue.  Farley.  Oats. 

25  (Ps  (Wsm’tli.225.000  687.000  1,395,000  4,500  187,000  1,115,000 

23  cl’s  last  m’tli. 188,000  569,000  1,363,000  -  91,000  1,086, 000 

2.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  lime,  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye..  Farley.  Oats. 

25  davs  1873..  .101,000  267.000  381.000  2,750  59.00(1  643,000 

26  days  1872... IS.’, 000  141,000  976.000  3,500  239,000  393,000 

Rales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Farley.  Oats. 

25  d's  1873.. ..225.000  687.000  1,305.000  4,500  187.000  1,115.000 

26  cl's  1872.... 218, 000  1.0S3, 000  1,827,000  112,000  303,000  930,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store,  at  Few  Fork. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Farley,  Oats,  Jfalt, 
bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  hush.  hush. 

Apr.  7,  1S73.  483,904  866,207  55,819  83,680  666,593  178.232 

Mar.  10, 1S73.  671,197  2,515,892  37,802  293,493  816,596  166,392 

Feb.  10,  1S73.  805,561  3.1S9.105  39,580  468.934  919.131  173,100 

•Ian.  13,  1873.  1,177.359  4,743,961  44,039  5 i  1,05 1  1,367,187  175,805 

Dec.  9,  1872.  1,305,975  5,675,730  51,665  624,554  1, 60S, 865  215,326 

4.  Exports  from  Nero  York,  Jan.  1  to  April  10: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Farley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  hush. 

1873.. . 296.543  1,000,712  3.182,533  1.004  11,830  6,162  18.3S0 

1872..  . 217. 504  1,873,5:5  8,579,949  170,320  — —  8,730  67,317 


week  enthno  Reeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

March  17th.... .  0,698  129  1,024  21.116  39.614  68,5:3 

March  24th . C.908  151  1,115  10,937  83.902  53,073 

March  31st .  8,687  127  1.2S0  3,701  30,810  54.638 

April  7th .  6,417  110  1,330  14,738  39,258  61,893 


Average  per  Week. 
do.  do.  last  Mo 


.70S  517 

4,760 

60,150 

143.674 

238,177 

,795  395 

2,733 

76,121 

133,071 

241,120 

Reeves. 

Cows.  Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

...  7,177 

154 

1.192 

15.115 

35,913 

....7,199 

99 

634 

19,030 

33,208 

t ...  .8,634 

109 

G79 

,6,243 

41,775 

’■  EScef  Cattle.— The  supply  of  cattle  during  the  past 
lias  run  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  previous  month.  The 
quality  has  been  common  to  medium  flesh,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  good  cattle.  Texans  are  coming  in  less  freely, 
but  show  better  feeding.  Pric.es  slightly  advanced  dur¬ 
ing  the  2d  and  3d  weeks,  hut  the  close  averages  same  as 
the  opening. 


The  prices  of  the  past  4  weeks  were : 


Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

Mar.  17 . 

. 9l/<@*i4Xc. 

11  @12kc. 

ll%c. 

Mar.  24...... 

. 10  @14kC. 

llk@12%c. 

ll%c. 

Mar.  SI _ 

_ 10%@14kc. 

llk@12kc. 

like. 

April.  7.... 

...  10  @14  c. 

11  @12kc. 

11%C. 

IFlo wct*-<T>i aimless  att«l  5. awns. 

Lawns. — The  lawn  will  need  a  careful  raking,  and 
afterwards  to  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  iron  roller. 
Before  rolling  sow  grass-seed  upon  the  bare  spots 
where  the  turf  was  killed  or  injured  during  the 
winter.  When  the  grass  is  long  enough  to  need 
cutting,  a  lawn-mower  is  necessary,  although  a  good 
mower  can  mow  a  small  lawn  neatly  with  a  scythe. 

Evergreens. — Plant  this  month,  using  every  possi¬ 
ble  care  not  to  allow  the  roots  to  become  dry 
through  exposure  to  the  wind.  Do  not  set  so  eiose 
that  they  can  not  develop  into  well  shaped  trees. 

Flower-beds  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  garden  should 
be  spaded  up  and  manured  where  necessary. 
Where  new  beds  are  to  be  cut  in  the  lawn,  drive 
down  small  stakes  at  short  distances  to  preserve  the 
outline. 

Seedlings. — Set  out  young  seedlings  of  annuals 
which  have  been  started  in  hot-beds,  and  sow  seeds 
In  the  open  ground. 


Gold  has  been  as  low  as  115J4,  and  as  high  as  119J6— 
closing  April  12th  at  119,  as  against  115?a  on  Mar.  13th. 

. The  wide  fluctuations  in  gold,  and  the  extreme 

stringency  in  the  Money  market,  have  been  decidedly 
depressing  and  injurious  to  legitimate  business. ...  .The 
movements  in  Breadstuff's  have  boon  very  moderate  as  a 
rule,  and  prices  have  favored  purchasers,  with  holders 
offering  supplies  rather  urgently.  The  home  trade  de¬ 
mand  has  been  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
There  has  been  a  comparatively  fair  export  inquiry  noted 
for  shipping  grades  of  Flour,  spring  Wheat,  and  mixed 
Western  Corn,  but  the  low  rates  current  for  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  firmness  in  ocean  freights,  especially  to 
British  ports,  have  impeded  the  execution  of  orders  for 
stock  on  foreign  account.  Toward  the  close,  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  seemed  steadier,  with  less  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  holders  to  realize,  and  a  somewhat,  more  confi¬ 
dent  call  from  shippers,  in  view  of  the  more  favorable 

foreign  advices . Provisions  have  been  generally 

firmer  in  price,  with  lighter  offerings  of  stock,  particular¬ 
ly  of  hog  products,  and  a  good  demand  noted  largely  on 

speculative  account _  ...Cotton  has  been  moderately 

active,  but  irregular  in  price,  closing  somewhat  stronger, 

especially  for  forward  delivery . Wool  lias  been 

further  reduced  materially  in  price,  under  a  pressure  to 


iXffilcli  Cows.— The  supply  is  greater  than  last 
month,  and  while  choice  cows  have  sold  readily  at  the 
highest  prices,  poor  have  sold  slowly.  The  rates  are 
$40  @  $50  each  for  ordinary,  $05  @  $75  for  fair  to  good 
milkers,  and  choice  $80  ®$S5 . Calves.— The  re¬ 

ceipts  of  both  live  and  dressed  veals  have  increased  since 
last  report.  A  considerable  number  of  small,  thin  calves 
have  been  sent  in,  which  sold  for  little  more  than  the 
price  of  their  skins  ;  (lie  senders  running  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  seized  when  slaughtered  here.  Quotations  for 
live.  Sc.  @  11c.  I?  lb  ;  dressed,  7c.  @  10c.  for  poor  to 

good,  and  10c.  ©lie.  good  to  choice . Slxcey, — The 

receipts  arc  not  as  large  as  the  previous  month,  and  prices 
have  been  well  sustained  with  light  transactions.  One 
cause  of  lighter  receipts  is,  the  Western  farmers  are  hold¬ 
ing  to  clip,  tints  saving  the  wool,  and  reducing  the  freight 
per  head,  as  they  can  get  50  more  sheep  into  each  car  at 
same  rate  per  car  after  clipping.  Quotations.  The  gen¬ 
eral  range  is  7!£c.  @  S!4c.  unshorn,  and  Gbfc.  @G3£o. 

clipped . Swine. — The  receipts  of  Western  dressed 

during  the  past  4  weeks  were  5.13G  ;  they  have  now  ceased 
to  arrive.  Live  hogs  are  arriving  more  freely  with  prices 
slightly  advanced  above  last  month.  Quotations,  live 
Gc.  ©  6^c.  city-slaughtered  7c.  @  7^c.  for  heavy  to  me. 
dilim,  and  7j£c.  @  7%c.  for  light  weights  and  pigs. 
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DON’T  FORGKET 

THE  PREMIUMS! 

2 

Months  More. 

Two  IUoutli!)  Yet  Remain — May  and  June — 
(luring  which  any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  one 
or  more  of  the  useful  and  valuable  articles  offered 
in  our  Premium  List  (of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  applicant,  see  page  IDS)  can  easily  get 
them.  This  has  already 'been  done  by  snore  than  14,000 
persons,  who  during  years  past  have  tried  with  success 
the  raising  of  Clubs  of  Subscribers  for  our  papers,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  liberal  offers  of  Premiums 
made  by  the  Publishers. 

We  invite  all  our  Subscribers  to  take  hold  of  this 
work  and  secure  a  Premium  while  the  offer  is  open. 
Specimen  copies  of  both  papers  will  be  sent  to  any  wish¬ 
ing  to  show  them  for  this  purpose. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestion  's  ir/iich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  fom ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting  Money  %  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Ranks  or  Rankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 

J ii (Id  &  Co. . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

I*ost&j»-e  ;  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Hearth  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

BSoinaac!  Copies  off  Tolsmoae  TThlrty- 

one  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31 )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clsih.s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Ibelivery  of  Cha-osaaos.  —  AVe  have  de¬ 
livered  all  the  Chromos  due  to  subscribers  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  up  to  January  31st,  1873.  We  shall 
continue  the  delivery  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

IV©  Anonymous  JLettes-s.— 1 Those  who 
write  us  asking  information  or  making  statements  of  ex¬ 
perience  can  not  ex*poct  to  havo  their  letters  noticed  if 
they  omit  their  proper  names.  No  one  would  think  of 
writing  to  a  lawyer,  banker,  or  merchant,  without  giving 
his  name,  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  considered 
proper  to  address  editors  anonymously.  If  a  person  asks 
information  he  can  not  want  it  very  earnestly  if  he  does 
not  care  to  sign  his  request,  and  if  one  gives  information 
it  is  worthless  unless  it  has  the  writer’s  signature.  Take 
notice -we  do  not  publish  names  where  a  desire  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  we  should  not  do  so.  Sign  the  article  what 
you  please,  hut  give  the  real  name  besides.  We  shall 
hereafter  notioe  no  anonymous  letters. 


fl>»  Snakes  Swallow  their  Young  ? 
At  the  request  of  a  professor  of  natural  history  in  one  of 
our  colleges,  we  asked  in  February  last  for  evidence 
upon  this  disputed  point.  In  response,  we  have  received 
69  letters,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  several 
pages,  all  giving  the  testimony  of  the  writers  that  they 
have  witnessed  the  act  of  snakes  swallowing  their  young. 
Some  of  the  variety  stores  have  a  sign  reading,  “  If  you 
don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it,”  and  we  have  found 
the  best  way  to  get  information  upon  any  obscure  point 
is  to  “ask  for  it.”  The  Agriculturist  reaches  such  a 
great  variety  of  readers,  that  we  rarely  ask  for  experience 
upon  any  point  that  wo  do  not  receive  a  reply  from  some 
quarter.  Of  these  letters,  40  had  distinct  post-marks, 
and  of  29  the  post-marks  were  perfectly  illegible.  Of  the 
whole  69  there  were  five  in  which  there  was  no  clue  to 
the  address  of  the  writer  upon  the  inside  or  outside  of 
the  letter.  Arranged  by  States,  there  were  from  Mass.  4, 
N.  H.  2,  Ct.  6,  K.  I.  1,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  J.  7,  Pa.  6,  Ohio  7, 
Inch  1,  Ill.  1,  Mich.  2,  Iowa  2,  Minn.  2,  Wis.  3,  Kansas 2, 
Tenu.  1,  Ya.  1,  W.  Ya.  1,  S.  C.  1,  Ga.  1,  Miss.  1,  La.  2. 
As  we  have  now  all  the  replies  we  are  likely  to  receive, 
we  shall  transfer  them  to  the  professor  in  whose  behalf 
the  request  was  made,  thanking  the  writers  for  the  in¬ 
teresting  contributions  they  have  made  towards  clearing 
up  an  obscure  point  in  the  history  of  our  reptiles. 

An  Enraged  Editor. — Some  correspon¬ 
dent  wrote  about  an  ailing  dog,  and  the  letter  was  hand¬ 
ed  to  one  of  our  associates  who  is  wise  in  such  matters. 
The  editor  in  question  carefully  read  the  account  of  the 
dog’s  case,  carefully  considered  the  whole  matter,  and 
then  carefully  wrote  a  long  letter  giving  his  view  of  the 
case  and  suggesting  the  proper  treatment.  The  letter 
being  at  length  finished,  the  whole  affair  occupying  half 
an  hour  or  more,  he  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  turned  to 
find  the  address.  The  correspondent  had  not  signed  his 
letter  1  This  editor  is  generally  a  very  mild  man,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  would  have  been  safe  for  the  correspon¬ 
dent  to  have  met  him  just  then.  The  man  with  the  sick 
dog  will  know  why  he  received  no  reply.  Moral :  always 
sign  your  letters. 

A  Contemporary's)  Opinion. — “  The 
Watchman  and  Keflector”  has  the  following,  which  we 
give  as  a  specimen  of  the  many  commendatory  notices  we 
receive  from  our  friends  of  the  press:  A  few  evenings 
ago  we  read  through  consecutively  the  January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  March  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
and  learned  enough  of  farm-work,  household-work,  valu¬ 
able  recipes,  and  iuterestiug  facts  and  suggestions,  to 
last  us  the  remainder  of  our  natural  life,  if  we  could  put 
it  into  practice  1  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  family  papers 
published :  sprightly,  entertaining,  instructive,  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  edited  with  great  tact. 

“  JPaat  it  isa.  tike  April  Niamtoer,” 
writes  “  A  Subscriber,”  who  dated  his  letter  of  inquiry 
March  27th,  a  day  upon  which  many  of  the  readers  had 
the  April  No.  in  hand,  and  one  upon  which  it  was 
going  to  all  of  them  outside  of  the  city.  “  A  Subscriber  ” 
should  remember  that  anything  that  reaches  us  on  the 
12th  of  March  (not  to  mention  the  27th),  stands  but  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  being  replied  to  before  May.  If 
subscriber  had  signed  his  name  he  would  probably  havo 
had  a  reply  by  mail ;  but  if  people  do  not  care  to  put  their 
own  names  to  what  they  write  the  matter  can  not  be  of 
much  importance  to  them. 

No  Wasne. — When  a  correspondent  writes  to 
ask  what  we  think  of  Messrs.  Boans  &  Co.’s  or  any  other 
superphosphate,  and  if  it  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  early 
cabbages,  etc.,  he  should  remember  to  put  his  name  to  his 
letter,  and  inclose  a  stamped  envelope,  as  we  generally  re¬ 
ply  to  such  inquiries  by  mail. 

National  Coiiiinbai-iim  Society. — 
Agreeably  to  previous  public  advertisement,  a  meeting 
was  held  on  Wednesday  the  9th  inst.,  at  14  Murray  St., 
for  the  purpose  of  formiug  a  National  Pigeon  Association, 
at  which  Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  Jr.,  of  West  Farms,  N.  Y., 
was  chosen  permanent  President ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Estes, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  with  Vice-Presidents  and 
other  officers  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Any 
information  pertaining  to  the  objects  and  interests  of  the 
Society  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
P.  O.  Box  316,  Now  York  City. 

Red-Top  for  May.—' “F.  R.  W.,”  St. 
Pauls.  Ked-top  is  not  the  best  grass  for  hay,  except  in 
moist,  undrained  soils  liable  to  be  occasionally  over¬ 
flowed.  Then,  if  cut  early,  it  lias  a  thick  bottom,  and 
makes  a  heavy  crop  of  second-rate  hay.  Timothy  en 
moist,  drained  soils  is  far  preferable,  or  on  uplands  of 
fair  character.  If  red-top  is  chosen,  there  should  be 
about  two  bushels,  or  28  pounds,  sown  per  aere. 


STOSJRY  MajMBS&JCiS.— The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  strong  to  refer  our  readers  to  any  num¬ 
ber  for  the  past  few  months  for  “  Ilumbug  ”  intelligence ; 
but  this  would  hardly  be  right,  as  these  swindling  chaps 
arc  smart  enough  to  know  that  if  they  keep  at  one  thing 
long  they  will  be  found  out ;  so  they  assume  new  changes 
frequently,  just  as  certain  birds  change  their  plumago 
with  the  season. 

COLLECTING,  NAMES. 

The  success  of  a  majority  of  the  swindles  is  due  to 
personal  and  confidential  appeals  by  letter.  A  person, 
not  familiar  with  engraving  and  printing  mutters,  receives 
by  mail  what  appears  to  him  like  an  autograph  letter; 
and  if  lie  he  a  simple-hearted  and  withal  rather  vain  per¬ 
son,  he  is  so  much  flattered  at  being  taken  into  the  con 
Science  of  one  who  will  show  him  how  to  make  money, 
that  he  fails  to  see  that  the  letter  is  a  lithographic  repro¬ 
duction,  and  that  thousands  just  like  his  have  gone  to 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  country.  It  is  too  much 
for  him.  “  The  people  think  him  a  simple  kind  of  chap, 
hut  here  is  a  merchant  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  who 
found  out  that  he  is  somebody.  He’ll  show  them  a  thing 
or  two  ’’—and  bites  at  the  bait.  AVe  know  the  rest,  for  it 
is  told  in  these  frequent  letters  of  complaint.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  last  we  showed  the  various  methods  resorted  to  by 
swindlers  to  procure  names.  AVe  give  here  a  case  illus¬ 
trating  one  method  in  which  many  names  are  obtained. 
The  following  letter  was  sent  to  a  highly  respectable 
florist’s  establishment  in  Maryland  : 

“  I  am  about  issuing  a  new  pamphlet,  for  which  I  wish  a 
large  number  of  addresses  of  persons  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  buy  your  original  letters  re¬ 
ceived  in  answer  to  your  advertisements.  1  will  pay  you 
$15  per  M.,  and  guarantee  to  return  them  after  copying 
the  addresses.  Please  send  at  once  what  you  have  on 
hand  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  $15  per  thousand,  and  oblige, 
yours  respectfully,  etc.” 

An  offer  like  this  made  to  a  thoughtless  or  an  avaricious 
man,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  dishonest  clerk,  is 
quite  as  likely  to  bo  accepted  as  to  be  refused.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  this  letter  was  Amity  street,  New  York,  in  just 
that  part  of  the  street  where  dealers  in  the  queer,  and 
other  swindlers,  abound. 

COMPLAINTS  OF  PROBABLE  SWINDLERS. 

A\re  have  frequent  letters  which  state  that  the  writers 
have  ordered  such  and  such  tilings  from  persons  who 
have  advertised,  and  as  they  have  received  no  returns 
ask  us  to  denounce  the  advertisers  as  swindlers  and 
humbugs.  Sometimes  a  person  is  complained  of  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  the  complainant  does  not  sign  his 
letter!  If  we  were  to  act  upon  these  unsubstantiated 
statements  of  grievances  we  might  injure  an  honest  per¬ 
son — as  we  have  too  much  experience  of  the  'uncertainty 
of  mails  to  allow  us  to  put  down  one  as  dishonest  be¬ 
cause  an  expected  reply  does  not  come  from  him.  Before 
a  person  can  iiavc  the  distinction  of  a  place  in  this 
column,  we  must  bo  ourselves  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  is  a  humbug,  and  must  have  such  evidence  as  will 
convince  a  jury  that  we  were  fairly  warranted  in  exposing 
him  as  such.  AVe  do  not  give  time  and  money  to  this 
humbug  business  for  tiie  amusement  of  ourselves  or  out 
readers,  but  solely  to  save  unsuspecting  persons  from  the 
hands  of  sharpers.  AATc  have  complaints  which  make  it 
necessary  to  advise  caution  in  dealing  with  certain  $5 
sewing-machines.  A  person  in  Virginia  lias  advertised 
one  of  these  concerns  as  a  swindle,  and  we  have  com¬ 
plaints  that  money  has  been  sent  and  no  machine  re¬ 
ceived.  There  are  small  machines  at  the  place  adver¬ 
tised,  but  there  seem  to  bo  two  agencies  for  the  same 
machine  at  one  place,  and  agricultural  implements  “and 
all  articles  needed  for  farm  work  ”  are  offered  in  the  same 

circular  with  the  sewing-machines . Serious  complaint 

is  made  of  a  dealer  in  needle-books  and  other  fancy  arti¬ 
cles  at  Paterson,  N.  J . luquiries  come  from  Oregon 

about  a  Philadelphia  pen  concern,  who  have  received 
money  and  send  neither  pens  nor  reply.  AAre  can  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  person  in  Oregon  or  elsewhere  can  send 
$10  to  an  unknown  party  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere 
for  pens  or  anything  else. 

BOGUS  COMMISSION  ^MERCHANTS. 

A  printed  circular  in  the  form  of  a  regular  prices  cur¬ 
rent  is  sent  us  from  Danbury,  Ct.,  with  the  statement 
that  it  has  been  widely  circulated  in  Vermont,  and  that 
by  reason  of  it  large  amounts  of  butter,  maple  sugar,  and 
other  produce  have  been  sent  to  Danbury.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  produce  at  Danbury,  letters  were  received 
directing  it  to  be  forwarded  to  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
The  Danbury  people  saw  the  swindle,  and  held  on  to  a 
large  share  of  the  goods,  and  kept  it  until  the  shippers 
could  be  heard  from. 

USELESS  INQUIRIES. 

It  is  supposed  that  every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist 
has  at  least  the  numbers  of  the  present  year.  If  those 
who  make  inquiries  about  this  or  that  scheme  will  look 
over  these  few  back  numbers  they  would  see  that  their 
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questions  are  in  many  cases  already  answered.  We  have 
said  all  that  is  needful  about  $-1  watches,  doubtful  tea 
enterprises,  distribution  of  watches  and  jewelry  by 

ticket,  and  many  other  worn-out  games .  Here  is  one 

who  inquires  if  so  and  so  are  “the  only  agents  of  the 
.(loyal  Havana  Lottery  or  not,”  We  do  not  advertise 
this  kind  of  thing. 

THE  TEA,  COFFEE,  AND  SPICE  DODGE. 

W.  T.  Mason  &  Co.  have  been  sending  out  circulars 
offering  great,  inducements  in  the  way  of  tea  and  coffee 
bargains.  We  have  been  convinced  that  the  concern  was 
bogus,  but.  had  no  positive  proof  of  it.  We  huve  sent 
several  times  to  their  place  of  business,  but  could  find  no 
one  in,  and  the  neighbors  seemed  to  know  but  little 
about  them.  A  recent  issue  of  the  “  American  Grocer” 
says  ,  “  Tiie  firm  of  Win.  T.  Mason  &  Co.  belongs  to  that 
species  of  black-legs  known  as  '  Sawdust  Swindlers,’  as 
the  samples  they  send  arc  nothing  but  a  box  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle.”  It  seems  that  they  had  an  office  over  a  large,  re¬ 
spectable  wholesale  grocery  store,  and  called  for  their 
letters,  which  were  received  in  a  box,  twice  a  day.  The 
concern  lias  been  broken  up. 

IN  THE  MEDICAL  LINE. 

We  have  some  few  new  names,  but  they  sing  the  same 
old  tune — “  take  our  stuff  or  die.” . A  person  in  In¬ 

diana  sends  us  several  of  the  worst  kind  of  quack  adver¬ 
tisements,  cut  from  papers,  and  says:  “What  do  you 
know  about  the  inclosed  advertisements?  Will  look  for 
answer  in  American  Agriculturist."  We  think  that  those 
who  published  the  advertisements  are  scoundrels,  and 
those  who  will  be  taken  in  by  them  are  fools,  but  wo 

don’t  “know”  anything  about  it . The  “National 

Surgical  Institute”  at  Indianapolis  sends  out  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  upon  which  are  pictured  deformities  more  repul¬ 
sive,  if  possible,  than  are  shown  upon  the  large  sheet. 
. A  citizen  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  is  in  trouble.  lie  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  sale  of  a  quack  medicine,  but  found  that 
the  people  there  read  the  Agriculturist ,  and  would  not 
buy.  He  thinks  we  have  damaged  his  sales  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  would  like  to  have  us  make 
good  his  loss.  It  consoles  us  when  we  are  reminded 
of  this  unfortunate  individual’s  loss  to  think  of  what  the 
people  of  Rahway  have  gained .  One  reading  the  cir¬ 

cular  of  “Seven  Barks”  could  feci  very  sure  that  he  had 
found  a  cure-all,  did  not  the  circular  of  “  Mountain  Herb 
Syrup  ”  profess  to  cure  quite  as  much.  The  discovery  of 
each  is  equally  wonderful,  but  the  circular  of  the  last- 
named  is  a  little  the  more  pious.  These  things  come  up, 
a  new  crop  every  year,  flourish  for  a  short  time,  and  die 
away,  and  we  suppose  will  do  so  as  long  as  there  are 
weak-minded  people  to  try  them.  Almost  anything  put 
up  in  a  bottle  with  a  showy  label  will  sell,  provided  the 
claims  as  to  its  curative  qualities  are  made  strong  enough 
to  act  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  people  who  think  they 

are  sick . The  “Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry” 

translates  from  “Jacobsen’s  Industrial  Journal,"  pub¬ 
lished  at  Berlin,  t lie  following: 

“  FIVE-MINUTE  FRAGRANT  PAIN  EXTRACTOR. 

“This  preparation,  which  is  warranted  to  cure  every 
pain  in  five  minutes,  is  manufactured  by  Prof.  Dr.  Walter 
Scott,  New  York  Medical  University,  No.  8  University 
place,  New  York  City,  and  sold  for  $1.  The  wrapper  on 
the  bottle  contains  the  vignette  of  a  man’s  head  with  the 
hands  clasping  his  temples.  A  list  of  22  diseases  is 
given,  which  this  medicine  will  cure.  The  label  on  the 
bottle  gives  directions  for  use,  viz.  :  1.  Rubbing  the 
remedy  into  the  afflicted  part  with  the  hare  hand.  2. 
Moistening  a  cloth  or  flannel  with  it,  and  binding  it  on 
the  part.  3.  Rubbing  it  on  with  a  brush  until  all  pain 
disappears. 

“  In  a  wide,  four-sided  bottle  is  about  200  grams  of  a 
clear,  colorless  liquid,  which  smells  of  ether,  and 


consists  of 

Ether .  6.0  grams. 

Glycerine .  21.0  grams. 

Common  satt .  3.4  grams. 

Distilled  water . 170.0  grams. 

“  Any  apothecary  in  Germany  would  put  up  this  mix¬ 


ture  for  one-sixtli  of  that  price.  It  is  plain  that  this  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Doctor  Scott  belong  to  the  money-makers. 
In  North  America,  where  there  is  no  official  medical  in¬ 
spector,  the  price  of  $1  is  considered  very  reasonable. 
That  a  University  Professor  should  prolong  his  existence 
in  this  manner  seems  to  us  here  in  Germany  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  turpitude.  Not  so  in  North  Amerita, 
where  people  take  different,  views  in  this  respect.” 

It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  German  editor 
that  one  man  or  a  few  men  could  assume  the  name  of  a 
university,  and  publish  their  quackery  without  being 
stopped  by  law.  We  have  often  stated  there  was  not  in 
any  proper  or  legal  sense  any  snch  institution  as  this 
“  University.” 

A  LOAN  SWINDLE. 

J.  J.  Wells,  Greenville,  Pa.,  advertises  to  loan  $200,000 
on  goot’.  security.  Correspondents  must  send  description 


of  security,  and  "  $2  to  pay  for  examining  securities.” 
One  of  our  correspondents  lias  investigated  the  matter, 
amt  finds  that  Wells  docs  not  advertise  in  the  paper  in 
bis  own  town,  where  he  could  loan  more  than  the  named 
amount  on  real  estate  security  at  ten  per  cent.  The  $2 

for  examining  explains  the  whole  thing . Chaps  who 

are  known  as 

DEALERS  IN  THE  QUEER 

seem  to  have  found  some  other  occupation.  The  only 
new  names  we  have  are  C.  E.  Ruh  and  J.  E.  Naylor,  who 
modestly  give  no  address,  but  hail  from  New  York  in 
general.  Theodore  G.  Chambers  may  be  found  at  C09 
Broadway,  as  may  another  who  does  not  give  his  name, 
but  says  James  Watson  is  on  the  door.  In  language 
more  forcible  than  elegant  he  cautions  his  customers 
against  swindlers  on  the  street,  and  says,  “You  must 
bring  every  dollar  you  can  raise,”  and  adds,  “  I  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  a  rich  man  in  30  days.”  And 
some  will  be  fools  enough  to  do  it. 

Alsilce  (Ciover. — “  G.  E.  S.,”  Lima  Center, 
Wis.  The  seed  or'  aisike  clover  must  be  gathered  from 
the  first  crop.  It  will  not  seed  again  the  same  season,  as 
red  clover  will. 

Cribbing, — “H.  E.  L.,”  East  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.  Cribbing  is  a  vice,  and  not  an  unsoundness.  The 
colt  of  a  cribbing  mare  may  not  necessarily  be  a  cribber. 
The  vice  often  springs  from  indigestion,  and  this  being 
often  a  hereditary  complaint,  such  a  colt  should  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against  acquiring  the  vice. 

Slarrowing.  —  “  W.  M.  H.,”  Watertown, 
Tenn.  Two  horses  are  abundantly  able  to  draw  a  forty- 
tooth  harrow  covering  thirty  square  feet  of  ground,  made 
with  two  wings,  hinged  together  in  the  center,  of  oak- 
timber  bars  3x4  inches  square,  witfr  %-inch  teeth,  kept 
sharp,  and  placed  so  as  to  draw  cornerwisc  to  the  earth. 
A  team  traveling  two  miles  an  hour  for  ten  hours,  and 
passing  twice  over  the  ground  with  a  six-foot  harrow— 
that  is,  taking  three  feet  of  fresh  ground  at  each  bout, 
and  going  over  the  other  three  feet  the  second  time— will 
harrow  about  seven  acres  in  a  day.  A  team,  however, 
should  move  at  least  three  miles  an  hour  when  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  should  take  occasional  rests. 

Milk.Pails.  -  "L.  W.,”  Crisfield,  Md. 
Wooden  milk-pails  should  never  be  used;  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  them  sweet.  Tin  pails  are  easily 
kept  clean,  but  soon  wear  out.  The  best  milk-pail  we 
know  of  is  the  Iron-clad  Milk-pail,  which  is  easily 
cleaned,  and  is  strong  and  durable. 

124)  fiSushels  of  Corn  per  Acre. — 

“  J.  W.  N.,”  Galloway,  Arkansas.  The  majority  of  the 
reports  about  such  crops  of  corn  as  100  or  120  bushels 
per  acre  are  only  believed  by  credulous  persons.  Never¬ 
theless,  such  crops  are  raised  occasionally,  but  only  by 
the  best  farmers.  They  never  grow  by  chance.  IIow  a 
crop  of  over  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  (nothing  allowed 
for  shrinkage,  however)  was  raised  last  season  by  one  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  country  was  told  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  April. 

Swivel-Plows. — “A.  C.  G.,”  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Holbrook’s  Swivel-plow  is,  we  believe,  undergoing 
improvements,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  advertised. 
When  the  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  much-needed  implement,  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  take  means  to  inform  the  public. 

Culture  of  Oow-SVas. — A  “Subscriber,” 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  sends  us  his  experience  in  raising 
cow-peas.  He  has  raised  them  for  several  seasons,  but 
has  not  been  able  to  make  them  a  really  paying  crop 
when  sown  by  themselves.  The  chief  difficulty  met  with 
is  in  harvesting  them.  He  has  sown  them  in  drills  along 
with  the  corn  crop,  in  the  furrow  made  by  the  shovel- 
plow  the  last  time  of  cultivating  the  corn,  in  June  or 
early  in  July.  The  furrow  is  made  near  the  corn,  and  five 
or  six  peas  are  dropped  between  the  corn-hills.  When 
the  “  middles  ”  are  split  by  the  shovel-plow,  the  peas  are 
covered,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  p'anting.  The  corn 
is  cut  late  in  August,  and  then  the  peas  make  a  rapid 
growth  until  early  in  October.  They  are  pulled  before 
frost,  stacked  in  small  cocks  with  the  roots  outwards, 
and  left  to  cure  for  two, or  three  weeks.  They  stand  any 
amount  of  rain  without  injury.  For  a  soiling  crop,  or 
for  plowing  under,  they  are  equally  valuable.  They  stand 
drouth  remarkably  well,  by  reason  of  their  habit,  of  deep 
rooting;  anil  this  peculiarity  gives  them  a  power  of  de¬ 
riving  a  largo  portion  of  their  nutriment  from  the  sub¬ 
soil,  and  of  growing  luxuriantly  on  soil  that  has  been 
badly  worn  and  shallow  plowed  ;  and  this  tends  to  make 
them  very  valuable  for  plowing  under  to  improve  the 
surface  soil.  The  difficulty  of  mowing  and  drying  them 


when  the  crop  is  rank  and  heavy  is  a  serious  drawback, 
aud  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  using  a  mow¬ 
ing-machine  to  cut  them  when  sown  broadcast  is  re¬ 
quested.  Possibly,  some  of  our  Southe  rn  readers  who 
have  tried  this  method  will  communicate  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit,  of  “A  Subscriber ”  and  others  interested.  We  have 
mowed  peas  (common  peas,  not  cow-peas,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  peas,  but  a  speifles  of  bean)  with  the  mower 
without  any  trouble,  by  lowering  the  points  of  the  cutting- 
bar,  as  in  mowing  lodged  clover.  Peas  generally  are 
mowed  with  the  scythe  by  making  a  straight  drawing- 
cut  towards  the  mower,  and  thus  gathering  them  into 
bunches,  in  which  they  are  left  to  dry.  We  can  not  see 
why  the  cow-pea  could  not  be  harvested  in  either  of 
these  manners. 

St  a  siafl  iiimI  BSnsliclL — “Subscriber,”  How¬ 
ard  Co.,  Md.,  asks  the  following  questions  :  “  (1st)  What 
is  the  standard  bushel  of  mangels?  (2d)  How  many 
bushels  of  mangels  is  a  fair  crop?  (3d)  Will  land  that 
has  been  ten  years  in  clover  produce  a  fair  crop  of  late 
cabbage  without  other  manure  than  the  sod  ?  (4th)  Will 
refuse  salt  composted  with  stable  manure  and  plaster 
make  a  good  manure  for  cabbage,  egg-plants,  and  other 
garden  crops?— (1st)  The  heaped  bushel  of  2,750  cubic 
inches  is  the  customary  bushel.  There  is  no  legal  standard 
for  these  roots.  (2d)  600  to  800  bushels.  (3d)  No.  (4th) 
If  the  salt  and  plaster  are  used  in  small  quantities  and  the 
stable  manure  used  abundantly,  yes  ;  if  otherwise,  no. 

<Siirg,et. — “H.  E.  L.”  A  cow  that  has  had 
garget  two  or  three  times  will  probably  have  a  swollen 
ttdder  every  time  she  calves.  Such  a  cow  should  be 
watched  very  narrowly,  be  fed  very  sparingly  before  she 
calves,  and  if  her  bag  becomes.  filled  up  she  should  be 
milked  a  week  previously  if  necessary.  Such  cows  should 
go  to  the  butcher.  . 

Seeding-  43rngs  in  Hie  Spring. — 

“  S.  S.,”  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  Grass  and  clover  may 
be  seeded  in  the  spring,  if  sown  early,  without  any  pro¬ 
tecting  crop.  The  ground  should  be  well  prepared,  made 
very  fine,  and  the  seed  either  brushed  in  with  a  bush- 
barrow  or  covered  by  rolling.  A  dressing  of  stimulating 
fertilizer,  as  guano  or  wood-ashes,  would  be  useful.  As 
it  is  now  too  late  for  such  a  seeding,  a  crop  of  late  oats 
cut  for  fodder  might  be  sown  with  the  grass  seeds.  We 
have  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  stand  of  grass  and 
clover  with  buckwheat  sown  on  the  25th  of  June. 

Engine  lor  'TUrasbing-JIa cliin<‘. — 

“  S.  P.  A.,”  Newark,  N.  J.  To  run  a  thrashing-machine 
a  four-horse  engine  would  bo  advisable,  as  it  is  more 
economical  to  have  power  to  spare  than  to  run  up  to  the 
full  capacity  of  an  engine.  Any  force-putnp  would  an¬ 
swer  to  raise  water  150  feet  to  a  tank ;  the  American  Sub¬ 
merged  Pump  is  as  good  a  one  as  we  know  of. 

SSsslicsg-  Sa  Manure, — The  waste 

of  fertilizing  matter  produced  in  large  cities  is  enor¬ 
mous;  and  the  cost  of  carriage  on  that  portion  which  is 
utilized  is  so  great  as  to  largely  restrict  its  use.  A  pro¬ 
cess  of  drying,  compressing,  and  packing  the  stable 
manure  made  in  cities  lias  been  invented  and  patented. 
If  it  should  tnrn  out  to  be  feasible,  it  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  manure  to 
farmers  at  a  distance  from  cities,  and  to  the  utilizing 
of  a  much  larger  proportion,  if  not  the  whole  of  it. 

Hay  -without  IJarn.yavd  Manure, 

—“A.  S.  K.,”  Ct.  Hay  may  bo  grown  without  stable 
manure  if  other  fertilizers  are  judiciously  used.  Plaster, 
wood-ashes,  muck  composted  with  lime  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  salt,  and  about  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of 
some  of  the  ammoniacal  manures,  of  which  the  best 
probably  is  fish  guano  or  dried  blood-and-flesli  manure, 
are  all  valuable  for  grass  crops.  The  meadow  should 
not  be  pastured  in  the  fall,  and  if  it  can  be  irrigated  from 
a  well  or  spring  success  will  be  certain. 

(lows  tfba*  Draft  Purposes. — “L.  L.,” 
Prince  William  Co.,  Va.,  writes  that  as  an  old  English 
farmer  he  begs  to  correct  the  statement  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  that  cows  are  used  for  draft  purposes  in  England. 
“  L.  L.”  probably  refers  to  the  statement  in  “Ogden 
Farm  Papers”  of  February,  that  “many  a  farmer  in 
Europe  does  all  his  plowing  with  his  cows.”  This  is 
true  of  continental  Europe,  which  is  what  was  meant, 
England  was  not  referred  to. 

4)ru«lc  fl*<;4B*oleuin. — “J.  C.W.,”  Harford 
Co..  Md.  Crude  petroleum  is  a  very  excellent  applica¬ 
tion  for  wooden  out-buildings  or  a  picket-fence.  The 
first  coat  will  be  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  second  ona  may 
then  be  given.  Its  preservative  effect  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  If  desired,  a  coating  of  some  of  the  chemical 
paints  may  be  put  on  over  the  petroleum. 
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Feace  Wire. — “  \V.  A.,”  Prince  William 
Co..  Va.,  asks  what  is  the  cost  and  weight  of  fence  wire 
and  where  it  can  be  procured.— No.  9  wire,  the  usual  size 
for  fencing,  is  worth  about  10  to  12  cents  a  pound,  and 
one  rod  in  length  weighs  one  pound.  Any  agricultural 
implement  dealer  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Richmond 
can  procure  it,  or  those  who  advertise  in  our  columns 
might  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  it. 

SSog-  Spavisi.— ' “  A  Subscriber,”  Sewickley, 
Pa.,  has  a  horse  which  has  a  large  swelling  on  the  inner 
part  ol  each  hind  knee  or  hock-joint,  and  small  lumps  on 
the  vein  on  each  side  of  the  hock-joints.  He  asks,  What 
is  the  matter— is  it  a  spavin,  and  what  shall  I  do?— It  is 
a  spavin,  known  as  bog  or  blood  spavin,  caused  by  over¬ 
work  or  over-driving  or  a  sprain.  It  consists  of  an  ex¬ 
cessive  secretion  of  the  fluid  by  which  the  joint  is  lubri¬ 
cated,  and  if  it  will  not  yield  to  the  application  of  iodine 
ointment,  rubbed  on  the  part  morning  and  night,  it  should 
be  treated  by  a  surgeon.  Sometimes  the  swelling  is 
punctured  and  tightly  bandaged,  but  this  is  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  any  but  a  surgeon,  as  if  improperly  performed 
it  might  permanently  injure  the  joint.  There  is  no  at-  i 
tendant  lameness,  and  perseverance  with  the  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  may  possibly  bring  about  a  cure. 

Hmlinn  Tail. — “J.  B.  W.,”  Licking-  (Jo., 
Ohio,  asks  for  the  Indian  process  of  tanning  buffalo  robes. 
This  was  told  in  the  Agriculturist  of  September,  1S72, 
which  may  be  had  for  15  cents. 

Arithmetical. — “  H.  B.  G.,”  Dayton,  Kan¬ 
sas,  asks  us  if  the  following  problem  can  be  solved  by  al¬ 
ligation  alternate,  viz. :  A  man  buys  100  head  of  stock 
for  $100 ;  he  buys  cows  at  $10,  hogs  at  $3,  and  sheep  at 
50  cents— how  many  of  each  kind  did  he  buy  ?— It  can  be 
solved  by  alligation  alternate,  by  which  rule  the  ratios  of 
the  quantities  required  are  1,  1,  and  22,  but  as  100  is  not 
divisible  by  the  sum  of  these  numbers  without  a  fraction, 
the  result  is  absurd  as  regards  cattle  ;  it  would  be  4*/6 
cows,  4V6  pigs,  and  9H/6  sheep.  If,  however,  instead 
of  100,  600  is  taken,  then  the  answer  would  be  a  rational 
one,  viz. :  25  cows,  25  hogs,  and  550  sheep. 

iiorin g. — “  W.  A.”  asks  which  is  the  simplest 
method  of  boring  or  drilling  a  considerable  depth  through 
earth  or  rock.  —It  is  done  by  steel-pointed  drills  raised  by 
machinery,  driven  by  steam  or  hand,  and  permitted  to  fall 
by  their  own  weight.  Experience  and  skill  are  required 
in  this  business,  without,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  succeed.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
or  Burning  Springs,  Wirt  Co.,  W.  Va.,  it  would  be  easy 
to  secure  men  used  to  bore  salt  and  oil  wells. 

Green.  Mannrin:;-. — “  W.  A.”  asks  what 
are  the  comparative  values  of  peas,  buckwheat,  and  clover 
as  crops  for  plowing  under. — The  chief  advantage  of 
buckwheat  is  its  rapid  growth,  which  enables  two  crops 
to  be  plowed  under  in  one  season.  A  crop  of  peas  fur¬ 
nishes  more  nitrogen  to  the  soil  than  buckwheat,  but  its 
bulk  is  not  greater.  Clover  not  only  furnishes  a  great 
hulk  of  leaves  and  stalks  but  a  large  quantity  of  roots  in 
addition,  which  on  decaying  leave  the  soil  porous  and 
open,  and  in  the  best  mechanical  condition  ;  besides  it 
will  yield  two  crops  of  fodder  or  hay,  and  then  aflerwards, 
in  the  second  or  third  year,  furnishes  a  crop  to  plow  in.  On 
the  whole,  clover  is  much  the  best  manurial  crop. 

Feeding  a  Yearliatg:  Colt. — “  O.  II.  C.,” 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  being  a  novice,  is  troubled  lest 
he  is  overfeeding  a  yearling  colt,  which  gets  4  quarts  of 
oats  and  nearly  all  the  hay  it  will  eat.  The  colt  is  very 
large  and  is  growing  finely. — There  is  no  danger  in  this 
feed  if  the  colt  is  allowed  plenty  of  exercise,  and  is  given 
salt  regularly  and  the  hay  and  grain  are  sound  and  good. 
There  is  more  harm  done  by  stinting  colts  in  their  feed 
than  by  overfeeding,  in  most  cases. 

Unhealed  Wonud. — “  E.  A.  B.,”  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  asks  how  lie  should  treat  a  bare  horny  spot 
on  the  lower  part  of  a  horse’s  front  leg,  caused  by  a 
bruise  last  fall,  but  which  does  not  heal  up  satisfactorily. 
—There  is  no  doubt  something  wrong  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  that  prevents  healing.  We  would  apply  warm 
poultices  of  linseed  meal  until  the  old  wound  was  re¬ 
opened  and  a  healthy  suppuration  established,  after  which 
the  wound  should  be  treated  with  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  until  properly  healed.  If  the  sore  becomes  in¬ 
dolent,  moderate  caustics,  as  powdered  blue-stone,  would 
be  useful,  until  it  presents  healthy  granulations. 

IPlam  for  lionise. — “  S.  K.F.,”  Indianapolis, 
wishes  to  build  a  house  for  a  home,  to  cost  $15,000,  and 
asks  for  a  good  plan.— In  spending  that  amount  of  money 
it  would  be  a  proper  and  profitable  economy  to  employ  a 
good  architect  to  draw  the  plans  and  specifications,  and 
seethat  the  building  was  erected  and  completed  in  ac  1 


cordance  therewith.  A  competent  architect  could  easily 
save  more  than  his  fee  of  5  per  cent  on  the  cost,  in  super¬ 
vising  the  contracts  and  the  building. 

fi*OHltry  — II.  E.  Lee,  Guilford, 

Ct.,  sends  the  following  account  current  with  36  Light 
Brahma  hens  for  the  year  1872,  as  follows  : 


Dr.  To  84 Vt  bus.  com  and  oats. . . . . $05.00 

40  lbs.  butcher’s  scrap .  1.20 

14  lb.  r  d  pepper . 15 

28  dozen  eggs  set,  @  275/«c .  7.79 


$74.20 

Cr.  By  383  6/n  dozen  eggs  sold . $100.69 

chickens  sold  .  29.59 

value  of  manure .  10.00 


$146.28 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $72.08,  or  two  dollars  per  hen. 

IPernvian  Gnaito,  —  “Ebenezer,”  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.,  purchased  last  season  some  Peruvian 
guano,  in  bags  stamped  as  follows :  “Warranted  No.  1 
Peruvian  Guano  ;  imported  into  the  United  States  by 
the  Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Guanape.”  lie  asks,  Is  this  the  best  Peruvian 
guano  ?  He  thought  it  was  not.  Where  can  he  get  the 
pure  article  ?  —  Pure  Peruvian  guano,  as  we  used  to 
know  it  some  years  ago,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
“Peruvian  guano  ”  from  the  Guanape  Islands  is  of  very 
variable  quality,  and  at  the  best  is  deficient  in  ammonia. 
The  warrantee,  of  course,  is  no  guarantee  of  quality. 
It  is  well  known  and  understood  that  there  is  no  stand¬ 
ard  for  that  any  longer,  and  purchasers  are  obliged  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  a  good  or  poor  quality. 

ISurean  of  Statistics— Notice. — The 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  announces 
that  the  German  and  French  editions  of  his  Report  on 
Immigration  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  at  an 
early  day  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  Havre,  and 
Trieste,  for  distribution  in  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  in  either  of  the  above  countries,  on  the  receipt 
of  twelve  (12)  cents,  in  postage-stamps,  for  the  German, 
or  eighteen  (18)  cents  for  the  French  edition.  Address, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IPIaster  on  Spring-  Crops. — “C.  W. 

II.,”  “  A  New  Reader,”  and  others  are  informed  in  reply 
to  inquiries,  that  plaster  is  a  valuable  application  to  al¬ 
most  all  spring  crops.  Grass,  clover,  corn,  spring  wheat, 
and  oats  are  all  benefited  by  it.  It  is  often  the  cheapest 
fertilizer  that  can  be  purchased,  as  100  pounds  per  acre 
at  a  cost  of  50  cents  has  often  doubled  the  yield  of  grass 
or  clover.  It  should  be  spread  evenly  on  the  crop,  after 
it  has  started  to  grow,  on  a  quiet  morning  before  the  dew 
has  dried  off. 

Concrete  Walls.— “  Inquirer  ”  asks  if 
concrete  made  of  sand  2  parts,  gravel  6  parts,  lime  1  part, 
will  stand  moisture  or  fire  ?  Can  >t  be  molded  into  blocks 
and  walls  built  of  these  blocks?  Is  the  lime  spoken  of 
in  this  relation  in  Atwood's  “  Country  Houses  ”  common 
lime  or  hydraulic  lime  ?— Concrete  made  as  above  will  not 
stand  fire;  it  will  do  for  collar  walls  and  chimneys,  but 
not  for  fire-places.  It  can  not  be  used  to  mold  blocks ; 
that  process  requires  hydraulic  cement,  which  is  mnch 
stronger  than  ordinary  lime,  and  sets  more  rapidly.  At¬ 
wood's  formula  as  above  refers  to  common  lime. 

Feed  BSoots  after  Milliimg.— The 

statement  often  made  in  these  columns  that  the  disagree¬ 
able  flavor  that  comes  from  feeding  turnips  and  other 
roots  to  dairy  cattle  may  be  avoided  by  giving  such  food 
only  immediately  after  milking,  receives  constant  and 
frequent  confirmation  from  our  correspondents.  In  one 
instance,  we  hear  of  three  pecks  of  turnips  per  day  being 
fed  without  the  least  trace  of  the  flavor  remaining  in  the 
system  at  milking  time,  and  this  not  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  a  whole  winter’s  operations. 

Ktissian  Crabs,- “  D.  M.”  There  are 
several  Russian  or  Siberian  Crab-apples. 

The  Epizootic.— J.  T.  Lee,  Douglas  Co., 

!  Hil. — Horses  or  cattle  may  take  this  complaint  twice 
a  year,  spring  and  fall,  if  exposed  to  cold  or  damp.  It  is 
\  occasioned  by  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and 
;  the  weather,  and  if  one  horse  takes  it,  all  are  subject  to 
I  it,  and  yet  some  may  escape.  It  is  not  considered  in¬ 
fectious  nor  contagious. 

A  Good  Jersey  Cow.— At  an  ag-ricul- 
tural  exhibition  at  Starkville,  Miss.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  cow  was  brought  out  for  trial  as  to  her  milking 
capacity  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  and  of  the  public, 


which  had  expressed  itself  as  very  skeptical  as  to  he: 
value.  She  gave  (at  her  regular  interval)  over  eleven 
quarts  of  milk  of  the  richest  “  Aldernay  ”  quality.  This 
would  be  very  large  in  our  best  Jersey  herd  at  the  North, 
and  is  much  more  surprising  in  Mississippi,  where  until 
recently  it  was  supposed  that  clover  and  the  grasses 
could  not  be  cultivated,  and  where  six  quarts  a  day  has 
probably  been  a  large  average  for  what  was  called  a 
good  cow. 

Biotas!*  as  a  IVrlilizer. — “  R.  II.  F.” 

Commercial  potash  is  now  quoted  in  the  wholesale  market 
at  $8.50  per  barrel,  equal  to  about  $1.70  per  100  pounds. 
It  has  been  used  in  composts  by  dissolving  it  in  water 
and  scattering  the  solution  over  the  heap,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  safest  way  to  use  it. 

Powder  and  Caterpillars.— u  JB1.  J. 
R.”  writes  that  he  has  seen  Tent-Caterpillars  suctess- 
fnlly  disposed  of  by  shooting  into  their  nests  with  small 
charges  of  powder.  lie  suggests  that  for  tall  trees  the 
gun  might  be  attached  to  a  pole  and  the  trigger  pulled 
by  means  of  a  string. — The  best  way  to  treat  Tent-Cater¬ 
pillars  is  to  nip  them  in  the  bud — or  egg. 

E'lsico«rat;ing-  from  Tessas. — “  J.  C. 

R.,”  Atascosa  Co.,  Texas,  writes  in  a  private  note  to  the 
editor:  “  Texas  is  the  best  country  I  know  for  the  poor 
workingman.  I  have  now  about  seventy  head  of  gentle 
hogs,  eight  horses,  a  four-horse  wagon,  two  plows,  a 
horse-hoc  cultivator,  a  mowing  machine.  Sixty  acres 
under  good  fence.  Will  cultivate  forty  acres  this  year. 
Two  years  ago  last  December  I  had  nothing  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  above  enumerated,  and  did  not  know  w  here  to  get  a 
cent  of  cash.  I  have  made  all  in  the  last  two  years.  It’s 
true,  I  have  good  friends.  I  intend  to  plant  corn  on  the 
5th  of  February  ;  cotton  the  10th  of  March.  The  weather 
is  pleasant,  the  thermometer  about  70°  in  the  shade.” 

Materials  for  Mortar. — “S.  R.  E.,” 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  The  proper  proportion  for  mortar  fur 
plastering  is  one  cubic  yard  or  18  heaped  bushels  of  stone- 
lime,  double  that  quantity  of  sand,  and  three  bushels  of 
hair.  This  quantity  will  cover  70  (%  inch)  yards  on  lath. 

Mow  to  Kill  Gophers. — “J.  H.  B.,” 
Woodford  Co.,  Ill.,  kills  gophers  by  opening  a  new’ run 
and  setting  a  mink-trap  therein,  covering  the  hole  quite 
closely  with  a  piece  of  board,  and  then  making  an  op»n- 
ing  two  feet  from  the  trap  to  let  ill  the  light.  The  gopher 
comes  very  soon  to  close  the  hole,  when,  if  the  trap  is 
set  lightly,  he  is  certain  to  be  caught.  After  a  few  have 
been  trapped,  the  rest  abandon  the  location. 

Animal  Manure. — “W.VanG.,”  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Scrap-cake  from  lard-renderers  is  a  valuable 
manure  for  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  To  get  the  best 
effect,  it  should  he  reduced  to  powder,  or  made  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  applied  near  the  seed,  so  that  the  young- 
plant  shall  get  an  early,  vigorous  growth..  By  compost¬ 
ing  with  earth  it  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of  fineness, 
but  much  of  the  nitrogen  is  said  to  disappear.  The  best 
plan  is  therefore  to  apply  it  directly. 

Sleud  the  Advertisements. — There 
are  inquiries  coming  to  us  daily  for  information  which 
might  he  found  iirthe  advertising  columns.  It  ought  not 
to  be  supposed  by  any  means  that  the  contents  of  those 
columns  are  of  no  value  to  any  one  of  our  readers ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  one  who  desires  to  be  posted  in  his 
business  should  know’  where  the  articles  he  requires  aro 
to  lie  procured,  and  should  have  this  information  always 
at  hand.  This  can  be  done  by  reading  those  columns 
in  which  business  people  announce  what  they  have 
to  dispose  of.  Before  any  of  our  readers  take  the 
trouble  to  write  us  inquiring  about  any  article,  they 
should  carefully  look  over  the  pages  of  advertisements, 
and  in  many  cases  they  will  discover  where  and  how 
their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

Artesian  'Well*.  —  “  W.  Van  G.,”  N.  Y 
There  is  no  certainty  of  procuring  water  by  an  Artesian 
well  without  an  experiment.  The  fact  of  a  boring  being 
made  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake  is 
no  surety  that  water  will  be  procured,  because  there 
must  be  a  bed  of  porous  rock  or  gravel  existing  through 
which  the  water  percolates ;  this  can  only  bo  ascertained 
by  trial  or  geological  knowledge. 

^Vealc  Eyes  isi  a  Calf. — “C.  B.  K.,n 
Ludlow,  Mass.  Animals  are  often  troubled  with  a  watery 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  consequent  on  cold  or  exposure 
in  damp  or  filthy  stables.  Very  often  a  little  burnt  alun, 
blown  into  the  eye  through  a  quill  causes  a  counter-irri. 
tation  which  relieves  the  inflammation,  or  a  rag  wetted 
with  a  wcalr  .solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  hung  over  the 
eye  will  relieve  it.  Keep  the  calf  in  the  dark. 
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Eiiuc  anti  Manure. — “  H.  N.  C.,”  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J.  When  lime  is  spread  on  a  field  just  pre¬ 
viously  manured  no  harm  is  done.  The  effect  is  to  cause 
the  stable  manure  to  be  more  rapidly  decomposed,  and 
consequently  to  act  more  vigorously  on  the  crop  and  to 
be  more  rapidly  exhausted. 

'Wnu.fted  nsi  Estimate. — “A  Subscrib¬ 
er  ”  asks  how  much  he  should  pay  for  the  use  of  seven 
cows  for  one  year,  he  finding  the  feed  and  having  all  the 
milk. — That  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  cows.  If 
they  are  such  as  will  give  an  average  of  10  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  during  the  season  of  nine  months,  the  owner  of  the 
cow  should  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  profit  over  the 
cost  of  feed.  The  feed  and  care  of  a  cow  for  a  year  should 
be  worth  $50  ;  the  milk  at  3  cents  a  quart  would  be  worth 
$81 ;  half  the  profit  would  bo  $15.50— a  fair  allowance  for 
each  party. 

Tobsicco  Culture  as  to  its  Morali° 

ty. — “  L.  B.  Y.,”  Meriden,  Ct.  There  can  not  be  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  nor  in  an  agricultural  way  if  the  grower 
uses  sufficient  caution  to  prevent  loss  of  fertility  to  his 
soil.  Morally  the  growth  of  tobacco  is  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  that  of  tea,  coffee,  barley  for  malt,  or  hops,  which 
are  not  necessaries  of  life.  Agriculturally  its  culture  is 
sound,  when  on  (he  whole ,  the  grower  is  permanently 
benefited ;  if  he  grows  a  crop  or  crops  at  a  less  profit 
during  a  course  of  years  than  by  other  crops  it  is  not  a 
good  business ;  and  farmers  ought,  to  make  close  and 
prospective  calculations  before  they  are  tempted  by  seem¬ 
ing  present  profits  to  give  their  land  up  to  it. 

Taylor’s  Guttle  Food. — We  do  not  ad¬ 
vertise  preparations  of  this  kind  without  being  informed 
of  their  composition,  and  the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  our 
columns  is  evidence  that  we  thought  well  of  it.  Since 
it  was  introduced,  we  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  one.  animal  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Some  of  our  best  breed¬ 
ers  think  it  useful  in  preventing  abortion,  and  as  it  im¬ 
proves  the  tone  of  the  animal’s  system  this  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  true.  The  food  consists  of  tonics  and 
stomachics  ground  up  with  corn  ;  and  is  in  a  form  that  is  . 
handy  to  use,  as  well  as  palatable  to  the  animal. 

American  Bg  nl»E»er  Faint. — Of  late 

years  several  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  oil  paint.  These  have  the  advantage,  among  others,  I 
that  they  are  mixed  and  ready  for  use.  A  given  quantity 
— a  gallon,  for  instance — will  cover  a  certain  number  of 
square  yards,  and  one  has  only  to  measure  the  surface  to 
be  painted,  order  the  proper  amount  of  paint,  and  put  it. 
on  at  his  leisure.  One  of  the  successful  paints  of  this 
kind  is  made  by  the  American  Paint  Co.,  which  has  been 
nsed  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  associates,  and 
which  is  probably  as  good  as  any  similar  article  now  in  j 
the  market. 

l>iliite<l  Sulphuric  Acid. — “  G.  P.  D.,” 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Water  charged  with  sulphuric  acid 
would  make  a  valuable  wash  for  stables  if  there  were  any 
way  of  saving  the  liquid  manure.  Applied  to  a  manure 
pile  it  would  fix  the  ammonia  which  became  disengaged  [ 
from  the  fermenting  mass,  and  produce  a  non-volatile 
salt  of  ammonia. 

Management  of  Colts. — “F.  F.,”  Blue 
Hill.  Colts  sometimes  have  a  hereditary  predisposition 
to  founder,  and  a  slight  overfeeding  with  corn-meal  or 
inattention  to  the  general  health  may  induce  inflamma¬ 
tory  action  in  the  feet,  which  is  known  as  founder.  In 
such  cases  the  stable  floor  should  be  spread  with  sawdust 
six  inches  in  depth,  kept  moist  where  the  fore  feet  arc 
placed  with  cold  water.  Soft,  cooling  food,  as  bran- 
mashes,  and  plenty  of  cold  water  for  drink  should  be 
given,  and  cold  water  freely  applied  to  the  feet.  The 
colt  should  be  encouraged  to  lie  down  by  having  a  good 
bed  supplied,  and  not  be  forced  to  take  exercise  which  is 
disagreeable  to  him.  If  a  moist  pasture  can  be  procured, 
a  run  at  grass  would  be  beneficial.  No  bleeding  needed. 

Sowed  Corai  for  Fodder.-- “A.  P.,” 
Charlotte,  who  sayttL  has  never  seen  any  directions  for 
harvesting  fodder  corn  in  the  Agriculturist,  is  requested 
to  look  again ;  he  will  not  only  find  ample  and  repealed 
directions  for  this,  but  doubtless  for  many  other  useful 
things  which  he  has  missed. 

Monireopnthic  Veterinary  !®rac-  [ 

tice  is  a  new  work  published  by  Boerick  &  Tafcl,  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  describes  the  treat- 
men!  iflnderthis  system  of  diseases  of  horses,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  domesticated  animals.  For  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  follow  this  treatment,  or  for  those  who  desire  to 


learn  the  proper  management  and  care  of  animals  in 
health,  this  book  will  be  found  valuable.  Price,  $5. 

Ashes  From  Spent  'JL'uii-SSnrSi. — “  J. 

O.  M.,”  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  The  ashes  from  spent  tan- 
bark  are  worth  as  much  as  the  average  of  wood-aslies.  If 
they  are  mixed  with  coal-ashes  as  they  often  are  when 
burned  beneath  the  boilers  of  a  tannery,  their  value  de¬ 
pends  altogether  on  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
mixed.  The  refuse  matter  from  a  tannery  consisting  of 
scrapings  and  trimmings  of  hides  and  lime  with  some 
hair  is  worth  $2  a  load,  which  is  its  usual  price. 

Potatoes-Early  I*eas. — Avon, 
Ct.  It  will  depend  much  upon  the  season  whether  “  Early 
Rose  planted  in  the  middle  of  July"  will  mature  a  crop. 
If  there  is  the  usual  midsummer  drouth  the  vines  will 

have  a  poor  chance  to  grow — no  vines  no  tubers _ As  to 

the  best  early  pea,  a  good  strain  of  Daniel  O'Rourke  is 
perhaps  as  reliable  as  any.  This  pea  has  any  number  of 
names, each  dealer  calling  it.  his  particular  “  Extra  Early.” 

Proper  Ajf©  for  Breeding. — “C.  C. 

McD.,”  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  A  mare  at  two  years  old  is 
too  young  to  breed.  She  should  bo  four  years  old.  A  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer  may  be  allowed  to  breed  after  she  is  a  year  old, 
but  generally  heifers  of  other  races  should  be  at  least  two 
years  old.  Jersey  cattle  are  more  precocious  in  this 
respect  than  others,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  if  it  would 
not  be  better  not  to  breed  even  from  these  so  early. 

Chopped.  Outs  and  Cos-n. — “  G.  C.  A.,” 
Marion  Co.,  Oregon.  If  it  were  not  for  the  amount  of 
husk,  oats  would  be  about  equal  to  corn  as  feed,  weight 
to  weight;  but  nearly  one  half  (I4/s„)  of  a  bushel  of  oats 
is  husk.  In  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  chopped 
oats  and  corn  this  must  be  taken  into  account. 

St.  Vitus  IDauce. — A  “  New  Subscriber,” 
Washington,  N.  C.,  who  probably  is  not  aware  that  all  let¬ 
ters  should  be  signed  with  real  name. — St.  Vitus  dance  is  a 
nervous  disease  which  generally  follows  distemper  in 
young  dogs.  It  consists  in  a  twitching,  more  or  less 
violently,  of  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  or  sometimes  of  the 
whole  body,  and  not  infrequently  the  animal  dies  mis¬ 
erably.  The  dog  when  affected  slightly  generally  recov¬ 
ers  in  time  if  his  general  health  is  kept  up.  The  food 
should  therefore  be  of  the  most  nutritions  and  digestible- 
rice,  oatmeal,  or  bread,  boiled  in  beef-tea  strained  from 
all  bone  or  meat,  should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities, 
and  overfeeding  and  disturbing  exercise  avoided. 

Manure-Eating-  Cows. — “J.  F.  H.,” 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Almost  all  cows  during  the  winter 
season  will  eat  the  litter  from  the  horse  stables  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  even  though  they  may  be  fed  in  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  manner.  We  never  knew  any  harm  to  result  from 
the  practice.  Hogs  and  fowls  in  the  same  way  will  con¬ 
sume  the  droppings  of  cattle,  and  fowls  those  of  hogs,  and 
hogs  those  of  fowls.  It  may  be  one  of  the  economies  of 
nature  that  nothing  should  be  lost  or  useless.  In  parts 
of  Sweden  the  dairy  cows  are  regularly  given  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  horses  as  feed  ;  but  the  practice  is  considered 
by  some  there  as  repulsive,  as  it  is  very  naturally  consider¬ 
ed  here. 

Tlie  Paragon  ISaslset. — Mr.  J.  R.  Hel- 

frich  has  shown  us  samples  of  a  berry  basket,  which  he 
and  other  commission  men  think  very  superior.  The 
two  engravings  show  how  it  is  made.  Three  strips  of 


thin  white-wood  form  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  basket ; 
the  bottom  hoop  is  dispensed  with  as  well  as  the  extra 
bottom  piece.  There  is  ample  provision  for  ventilation, 
and  the  shape  of  the  top  is  round,  thus  enabling  the  fruit 
to  show  at  its  best. 

Variegated.  Leaves,  —  “S.  W.,”  Fair- 
haven,  Minn.  The  plant  you  send  is  not  a  Myrtle  but  a 
species  of  Spider- wort.  Tradescantia  repens  vittata.  We 
can  not  tell  why  the  leaves  of  this  and  a  hundred  other 
plants  are  variegated— wish  we  could. 

Galvanized  Iron  I*ipe.— The  term  “  Gal¬ 
vanized”  is  applied  to  iron  covered  with  a  coating  of 
zinc.  Tile  zinc  protects  the  iron  from  being  acted  upon 
by  water,  but  the  zinc  itself  is  acted  upon  and  dissolved. 


The  soluble  salts  of  zinc  are  poisonous  ;  hence  galvanized 
iron  pipe  should  not  be  used  for  conveying,  nor  galvan¬ 
ized  tanks  for  storing  water  that  is  to  be  used  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  cooking. 

- - ►_ - 

Bermuda  Coffee  and  Other  Products. 

”  A.  U.  writes,  March  31st.  ”  I  inclose  a  grain  or  two 
of  Bermuda  Coffee,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  this 
parish  at  Walsingham  and  Paynter’s  Yale.  I  t  hink  coffee 
could  be  cultivated  more  extensively  here.  It  grows 
quickly  and  bears  well,  and  its  quality  is  equal  to  that  of 
Java.  At  any  rate,  it  could  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  our  Island  demand.  "Indigo  also  grows  wild,  and 
likewise  other  valuable  plants,  medicinal  chiefly. 

"Owing  to  the  severity  of  this  past  winter,  our  three 
staple  productions,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes,  are 
late  in  the  market,  but  during  the  month  of  April  larger 
shipments  will  be  made.  The  Trophy  Tomato,  if  good, 
does  well— is  the  finest  fruit  produced,  and  sells  for  high¬ 
est  price.  Early  Rose  potatoes  meet  with  ready  sale  for 
the  home  market,  are  first-class  eating  potatoes,  are  dug 
usually  during  February  and  March. 

“  Some  of  our  people  are  prejudiced  against  the  White 
Onion,  and  by  legislative  enactment  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  White-Onion  seed— and  granted  $1000 
to  buy  it  up,  and  have  destroyed  what  was  on  hand. 
Now  this  is  an  error,  the  white  onion  by  some  being  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  onion  is  what  you  term  the  yellow  onion, 
not  the  sillier  skin  variety.” — The  coffee  sent  was  very  fine 
in  appearance,  but  it  is  a  plant  the  quality  of  which  is 
largely  determined  by  soil  and  climate,  and  only  actual 
experience  can  determine  the  practicability  of  its  culti¬ 
vation.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  good  words 
in  regard  to  the  Agriculturist ,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  again. 

• - - —<»«— - - 

Catalogues  Received. 


The  following  catalogues  have  been  received  since  our 
last  list: 

Nurserymen. — W.  C.  Strong,  Brighton,  Mass _ J.  W. 

Coburn  &  Co.,  East  Chester,  N.  Y _ F.  Trowbridge, 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees _ J.  A. 

Vaughn,  Carver,  Mass . Geo.  Pinney,  Sturgeon  Bay, 

Wis.,  Evergreen  and  Forest  Trees _ F.  K.  Phoenix, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

Florists. — Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio _ L.  B. 

Case,  Richmond,  Ind  . . .  W.  F.  Porter,  Warren,  Ohio. . . . 
F.  Iv.  Phoenix,  Bloomington.  Ill. 

Seeds.— ~Wm.  Newton,  Henrietta,  N.  Y.  ..  ,L.  D.  Scot  & 
Co.,  Huron,  Ohio,  Seed  Potatoes. 

Fowls.—  N.  B.  Perkins,  Salem,  Mass. 


Compton’s  Surprise  Potato  and  other 
Novelties 


“T.  F.,”  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  writes  that  he  thinks 
that  instead  of  giving  a  notice  of  Compton’s  Surprise  Po¬ 
tato,  or  allowing  the  advertisement  of  it  to  appear,  we 
ought  to  class  it  among  the  humbugs.  It  is  the  business 
of  an  editor  to  let  his  readers  know  what  is  goin,"  on  in 
the  world.  When  ho  gives  the  authority  for  a  statement 
that  seems  extraordinary,  lie  gives  his  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  whether  they  will  believe  it  or  not.  We 
go  upon  the  principle  that  our  readers  are  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves  in  such  matters.  This  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  appears  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  ids  statement,  and 
his  neighbors  testify  to  his  truthfulness.  Which  would 
T.  F.,  as  a  long-time  reader,  have  us  do  ?  Tell  him  that 
there  is  a  potato  for  which  such  claims  are  made,  giving 
him  our  authority  for  the  statement,  and  distinctly  stat¬ 
ing  that  we  know  nothing  of  it  of  our  own  knowledge,  or 
ignore  it  altogether?  We  do  not  sec  that  any  one  is 
obliged  to  buy  the  potato  unless  they  choose  to  risk  their 
money  in  trying  an  experiment.  Had  we  waited  until 
we  had  tried  the  potato,  we  should  be  largely  blamed, 
provided  it  turned  out  valuable,  for  keeping  all  knowl¬ 
edge  away  from  our  readers.  As  to  showing  it  up  as  a 
humbug,  wo  are  very  careful  not  to  call  a  thing  a  humbug 
unless  we  feci  able  to  convince  a  jury  that  it  is  so.  We 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  being  taken  to  task  for 
publishing  what  we  did  in  favor  of  the  Early  Rose  pota¬ 
to  when  it  was  sold  at  a  higher  price.  Yet  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  that  has  been  worth  uncounted  millions  to  the 
country.  It  is  our  intention  to  keep  our  readers  ad¬ 
vised  with  regard  to  novelties  in  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  With  regard  to  things  that  arc  untested  by  us,  we 
give  the  source  of  our  information,  and  leave  the  matter 
until  we  can  record  the  results  of  our  own  experience. 
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Farmers  and  Railroads. 

The  enormous  taxes  levied  on  farmers  by  railroad  com¬ 
panies  in  the  shape  of  excessive  freights,  have  at  last  be¬ 
come  heavier  than  can  be  borne.  The  value  of  produce 
in  the  barns  and  granaries  of  farmers  in  the  Western 
States  has  become  so  reduced  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
producers  can  support  themselves.  The  low  prices  [rul- 
in°-  during  the  present  season  have  brought  the  matter  to 
a  crisis,  and  the  farmers  of  Illinois  have  met  in  Conven¬ 
tion  to  discuss  the  means  for  providing  a  substantial 
remedy.  A  State  Farmers’  Association  has  been  formed 
which  met  on  the  2d  of  April  at  Springfield  ;  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  .the  State  being  present.  A  series  of 
resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted,  to  the  effect  that 
railroads  should  be  considered  public  highways,  and  as 
such  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  made  to  serve  the  public  convenience  :  that  a 
general  railroad  law  should  be  enacted  by  the  legislature 
regulating  the  carriage  of  freights  and  passengers  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates,  and  that  no  unjust  increase  of  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  railroad  companies  should  be  allowed:  that 
railroad  companies  should  be  compelled  to  receive  and 
forward  all  the  freights  on  cars  which  may  be  offered  to 
them  either  at  stations  on  their  roads,  or  at  crossings 
made  by  other  roads,  with  some  other  similar  provisions. 
It  was  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  speeches  made  at  the 
meeting  that  farmers  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  battlingfor  their  interests,  if  not  for  their  posi¬ 
tive  existence,  against  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
railroad  companies,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  movement 
in  Illinois  will  be  seconded  by  a  general  one  throughout 
the  West.  Of  course,  the  railroad  men  deny  a  large  share 
of  the  charges  made  against  them.  Wo  hope  that  the 
matter  may  now  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  blame 
for  the  present  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  fixed 
where  it  belongs;  then  such  legal  remedies  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  will  meet  the  case.  The  few  injudicious  persons 
who  threaten  a  resort  to  violence  only  injure  their  cause. 

- -o  .  — —  *t  — — —  - 

To  Boys  and  Girls. 


Children,  there  is  trouble  in  our  menagerie.  The  ani¬ 
mals  have  not  got  to  fighting,  but  what  is  about  as  bad, 
some  are  in  the  wrong  cages.  Never  mind  now  whose 
fault  it  is— it  is  not  mine — but  just  turn  to  pages  187  and 
188  and  make  these  corrections.  The  Common  Seal  is 
the  lower  left  hand  animal.  The  Sea-Elephant  is  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  and  at  the  right  of  the  Harp- 
Seal  instead  of  the  left  as  stated  in  the  description.  The 
Sea-Leopard  is  directly  under  the  Sea-Elephant,  and  the 
Sea-Lion  is  at  the  upper  left  hand  corner.  What  a  both¬ 
er  these  slippery  fellows  are  1  but  if  you  will  note  these 
changes  you  will  have  them  all  right.  Don’t  forget  the 
Menagerie  prizes.  By  the  way,  here  is  something  for 
young  gardeners  that  was  crowded  out  of  the  regular 
pagee,  and  as  it  will  be  of  no  use  another  month,  we  will 
take  a  little  space  from  the  old  folks  and  pnt  it  here. 

The  Doctor. 


A  Hint  for  losing-  (Lsi-dcners. 

In  the  spring  almost  every  boy  and  girl  likes  to  make 
a  garden.  Some  are  content  with  making  it  and  seeing 
the  seeds  come  up,  and  then  care  nothing  more  about  it, 
while  others  will  stick  to  it  all  summer.  Moat  young 
gardeners  if  asked  what  they  would  best  like  to  grow 
will  say  “melons.”  A  very  good  choice,  we  think,  for 
melons  are  excellent,  and  none  taste  so  good  as  those  we 
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grow  ourselves.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hyde,  of  Connecticut,  who 
sent  you  a  bird-house  last  year,  sends  now  an  account  of 
what  he  calls  a  “  dirt-house.”  He  says  : 

“  Any  boy  can  make  it  that  knows  how  to  cover  Ilia 
feet  with  earth  and  make  houses  in  this  way.  Tou  may 
call  it  a  liot-bed,  forcing-frame,  or  anything  else  that  you 
choose.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dig  a  cellar  abont 
10  x  12  inches  across  and  six  inches  deep,  and  fill  it 
with  manure  and  earth  well  mixed.  Now  take  a  box 
without  top  or  bottom,  about-  8  X  10  inches  across  and 
sir  inches  high ;  place  it  over  the  cellar  or  foundation 
for  the  house,  and  bank  the  sides  with  damp  earth  ;  spat 


it  down  firm,  and  then  carefully  remove  the  box  by  lift¬ 
ing  it  out  so  as  to  leave  the  earth-walls  standing,  and 
make  as  many  more  as  you  choose  in  the  same  way. 

“  If  you  are  careful,  you  will  have  the  house  all  finished 
except  the  roof ;  but  before  you  put  that  on  yon  should 
plant  some  melon  seeds,  or  any  other  seeds  yon  choose. 
Now  lay  on  a  10  X  12  glass  for  the  roof— fix  it  on  tight, 
so  no  air  can  get  in.  When  the  seeds  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  above  ground,  give  them  some  air  by  removing  a 
part  of  the  south  side  of  your  house,  or  make  a  door  and 
window  in  the  back.  Make  your  house  in  a  warm  part  | 
of  the  garden  about  the  first  of  May.  Let  your  plants 
have  air  as  soon  as  you  can  sec  them.  If  you  need  to 
shade  the  plants,  it  can  be  done  by  sprinkling  some  earth 
upon  the  glass.  In  this  way  the  plants  will  be  kept  from 
the  attacks  of  ‘  bugs  ’  while  young,  and  being  kept  warm 
in  cool  nights  will  get  such  a  start  that  they  will  be  far 
ahead  of  those  from  seeds  planted  in  the  open  ground.” 


Bee  Notes— Advice  to  Beginners. 

BY  Jt.  Q1TINBY. 


Bees  should  bo  looked  at  once  a  week  from  April  let  to 
June  15th  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sealed  honey  on 
hand.  It  will  now  have  to  be  guessed  at.  Thrifty  pros¬ 


perous  stocks,  should  not  at  this  time,  (May  1st.)  have 
more  than  10  lbs,  nor  less  than  0.  Should  they,  at  any 
time,  have  more  or  less  and  all  unsealed,  it  would  pay  to 
feed  at  once  a  few  ounces  every  day.  And  if  out  of  honey 
they  must  be  fed,  or  they  will  starve.  The  cheapest  feed 
that  we  have  found  is  a  syrup  made  of  3  lbs  of  white  coffee 
sugar,  and  one  quart  of  water.  The  most  convenient  and 
safest  feeder  is  patented.  It  can  be  set  over  a  hole  in  the 
top  or  on  the  frames,  and  the  feed  is  taken  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  without  exposure  to  outside  bees.  When  fed 
by  a  vessel  open  at  the  top,  it  should  be  set  on  the  top  of 
the  hive,  and  holes  open  for  communication.  After 
syrup  is  in  the  dish,  sprinkle  on  it  a  thin  coating  of  cut 
straw  or  fine  shavings,  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning 
or  sticking  fast.  Honey  can  be  used  instead.  Scatter  a 
few  drops  outside  the  dish  and  down  through  the  hole,  to 
show  the  bee3  the  way.  Pieces  of  comb  containing  honey 
may  be  simply  laid  on  the  top  of  the  'hive.  Over  the 
whole  set  a  box  to  cover  all  perfectly  tight,  to  prevent 
any  outside  bees  from  getting  a  particle  or  even  smelling 
it.  Bees  scent  hon'ey  farther  than  syrup,  and  will  try 
harder  to  get  it.  .. 

To  ascertain  if  a  box-hive  has  sealed  honey,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  it  over  in  the  morning— do  it  carefully 
without  a  jar— blow  in  smoke  till  the  bees  run  out  of  the 
way,  and  should  there  be  any  sealed,  it  may  be  best  seen 
when  the  sun  shines  clearly.  For  this  purpose— looking 
inside— and  many  others,  the  movable  comb-hive  has  so 
many  advantages  over  the  box-hive,  that  I  hope  every 
one  having  the  box-hive  is  ready  and  willing  to  under¬ 
take  transferring.  April  and  early  in  May  usually  are  the 
best  times.  Other  seasons  may  do.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  one  having  bees,  good  or  bad,  who  expects  to  get 
anything  from  them,  has  looked  closely  enough  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted,  and  lose  the  horrid  dread  of  stings,  and 
get  the  habit  of  doing  things  at  the  right  time.  Movable 
comb-hives  should  be  made  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
swarm,  large  or  small,  and  hold  surplus  boxes  for  one  or 
two  hundred  lbs ;  or  if  disposed  to  extract  the  honey, 
double  the  usual  amount  of  combs  may  be  inserted.  The 


frames  for  transferring  should  be  flat  on  the  under  side  of 
top  instead  of  having  an  angle  as  where  comb  is  to  be  built. 

Get  the  empty  hive  ready  in  every  particular.  The 
frames  should  have  a  piece  across  the  bottom,  that  will 
be  one  fourth  inch  from  the  bottom  board.  Measure  the 
depth  of  frame.  If  it  is  12  inches,  get  out  splints  I2V2 
inches  long,  one  fourth  inch  or  less,  by  one  fourth  or  a 
little  more. 

Fifty  or  more  will  be  wanted  for  one  hive.  Get  a  dish 
of  water  for  washing  oft'  any  honey  that  may  stick  to  the' 
j  hands,  and  wetting  any  knife  that  you  use.  Look  over 
the  whole  ground  in  imagination,  and  get  everything  that 
you  may  possibly  need  before  commencing.  Go  over  the 
w'hole  thing  two  or  three  times,  when  to  do  it,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  done,  what  tools  are  wanted,  and  how  they  are 
to  be  used.  This  will  prevent  hurrying  unduly,  as  well 
as  loslug  time  to  procure  the  conveniences  to  work  with 
at  the  time.  Saw  or  notch  a  quarter  inch  from  the  end  of 
the  splints,  so  that  a  bit  of  twine  that  is  to  tie  the  ends 
together,  will  not  slip  oft’.  The  twine  should  be  four  or 
five  inches  long.  Tie  one  end  of  the  splint  firmly,  one 
inch  from  it  tic  another  knot,  then  lay  in  another  splint 
and  tic  another  knot  over  it,  and  they  will  be  just  one 
inch  apart.  Tie  a  twine  on  one  of  the  splints  at  the  other- 
end  to  have  it  ready  for  the  second  knot  when  the  comb 
is  put  in.  Very  fine  annealed  wire  is  preferable  to  twine, 
when  it  can  be  procured.  Simply  twisting  it  holds  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  knot,  and  is  quicker  done.  If  but  one  hive  is 


to  be  transferred  and  no  neighboring  bees  are  near  to  in¬ 
terfere  by  robbing,  do  it  out  of  door  right  by  the  stand, 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  when  warm  enough  not  to 
chill  the  brood ;  or  if  more  than  one,  when  the  day  is 
likely  to  be  warm  enough  for  them  to  fly,  it  should  be 
done  in  a  room  made  warm  enough  to  prevent  chilling 
the  brood.  Exclude  the  light,  except  from  one  window. 
The  hive  to  receive  the  bees  should  set  directly  under  it. 
The  hive  to  be  transferred  should  be  closed  and  brought 
in  before  they  fly  in  the  morning.  Those  with  straight 
combs  are  most  easily  worked.  Turn  the  hive  bottom 
up,  open  the  entrance,  and  blow  in  some  smoke.  The 
bees  run  among  the  combs  and  fill  themselves  with 
honey.  Take  off  the  bottom,  shake  the  bees  on  the 
combs,  and  smoke  them  a  little  more.  By  this  time  they 
lose  all  disposition  to  sting,  and  are  perfectly  bewildered. 
You  can  do  many  things  in  the  house  that  they  would  not 
allow  you  to  do  out  of  doors.  There  is  really  less  danger 
of  stings  in  the  house  in  doing  it  than  in  hiving  bees 
when  they  swarm.  We  use  no  veil,  and  pay  no  attention 
to  the  bees  themselves  except  to  keep  from  mashing  or 
pinohing.  They  gather  in  little  bunches,  and  a  few  may 
fly  and  get  on  the  window.  If  need  be,  put  on  the  veil. 
Set  over  the  hive  an  empty  one  or  a  box,  that  has  been 
made  comfortably  warm  inside.  Drive  out  the  bees  by 
pounding  the  lower  hive  lightly  and  rapidly  ton  minutes 
with  a  stick  or  light  hammer,  when  most  of  the  bees  will 
be  in  the  upper  hive.  Set  it  off.  The  few  scattering  bees 
left  will  not  make  the  first  attempt  to  sting.  The  next 
thing  is  to  cut  the  combs  loose  from  the  side  of  the  hive. 
For  "this  you  want  a  thin,  long  knifean  inch  or  more  in 
width,  and  two  feet  long.  As  it  does  not  require  the  best 
tempered  edge,  a  piece  of  hoop  iron  will  make  it.  Grind 
off  the  end  like  a  carpenter's  chisel.  Crowd  this  down 
between  the  edge  of  the  comb  and  side  of  the  hive ;  the 
straight,  flat  side  next  the  hive,  the  beveled  side  next  tho 
comb,  which  will  crowd  it  close  the  whole  length.  Saw 
off  the  ci'oss  sticks.  Now  take  off  the  side  by  prying  or 
drawing  the  nails,  or  splitting  it  in  piccc6  with  an  axe  or 
chisel.  Take  off  two  sides  or  more  if  necessary  to  make 
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it  convenient  to  take  out  the  combs.  Then  with  a  sharp, 
thin  knife  cut  loose  the  first  eomb.  loosen  from  the  cross 
sticks,  and  lay  it  on  a  table  carefully  that  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  -with  several  thicknesses  of  cloth.  Lay  over  it  the 
frame,  and  trim  it  to  fit.  A  piece  of  the  second  comb  may 
be  needed  to  fill  it  out.  Now  let  an  assistant  raise  the 
frame  and  comb,  while  you  slip  under  the  splints  in  about 
three  or  four  places  to  hold  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Let 
the  number  of  pieces  of  comb  decide  the  number  of 
splints.  Bring  the  other  splints  that  are  already  tied  at 
one  end  over  the  upper  side,  and  tie  at  the  other 
end.  and  it  will  present  the  appearance  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  preceding  page,  except  the  center  piece— 
which  we  leave  out  now— generally.  Put  this  in  the 
new  hive,  and  transfer  the  next  in  the  same  way.  See 
that  the  brood  is  in  about  the  same  relative  position  that 
it  was  before,  and  near  the  center  and  not  scattered,  that 
the  cluster  of  bees  may  cover  all.  Put  the  splints  over 
as  little  of  the  brood  as  possible.  Cut  off  all  the  drone 
comb  and  keep  it  out  entirely,  unless  it  contains  honey 
that  is  necessary  for  the  bees  at  this  season,  when  it 
should  be  by  itself,  to  be  taken  out  afterwards.  The 
spaces  of  an  inch  diameter  should  be  filled  by  the  little 
pieces  of  worker  comb  cut  off  the  corners.  Spaces  less 
than  an  inch  will  not  do  much  harm  if  filled  with  drone 
comb.  It  will  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  bees.  If  there  is 
comb  enough  to  fill  six  or  seven  of  these  frames  11x16 
inches  it  will  do  well  enough  till  after  midsummer,  when 
you  use  surplus  boxes.  When  you  have  the  frames  ail  in 
place  shake  the  bees  that  have  been  driven  out  directly 
on  the  top  of  the  frames,  when  they  will  immediately 
creep  down  among  the  combs.  With  a  goose  quill  or 
fowl’s  wing,  sweep  the  few  off  the  window  into  the  hive, 
and  any  that  may  stick  around  the  hive.  Put  over  the 
frames  several  thicknesses  of  old  newspaper  or  any  old 
c'oth,  to  keep  the  bees  down.  If  the  hive  is  not  full  of 
combs  put  a  board  next  them  just  the  size  of  frame  for 
the  present.  If  there  is  no  honey  smeared  or  running 
outside  the  hive  to  attract  robbing  bees,  and  the  day  is 
warm  enough  for  them  to  fly,  take  the  new  hive  to  the 
stand  at  once.  Have  the  entrance  as  near  and  as  much 
like  the  old  one  as  possible.  Contract  it  for  a  short  time, 
at  least,  till  the  bees  find  they  arc  home  and  quieted. 
Leave  no  possible  opening  large  enough  for  robbers  to 
get.  in  beside  the  regular  entrance.  If  any  bees  were  left 
scattered  on  the  window  where  they  were  transferred,  it 
may  be  opened  and  every  one  brushed  off,  when  they 
will  go  directly  to  the  hive.  After  the  first  day  or  two, 
they  are  no  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  robbing  bees 
than  if  they  had  not  been  transferred.  If  the  weather  is 
warm,  the  colony  strong  and  getting  honey,  they  will 
seal  the  combs  to  the  frames,  and  join  the  pieces  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  week,  when  the  splints  can  be  removed.  If  the 
combs  are  not  fast  leave  the  splints  until  they  are.  Bees 
seem  to  renew  their  industry  after  being  transferred,  and 
will  smooth  up  Any  mutilation  of  combs  much  quicker 
than  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  matter  would  sup¬ 
pose.  Those  who  suppose  that  bees  transferred  to  mova¬ 
ble  combs  will  not  do  enough  better  to  pay  for  all  the 
trouble  just  described,  should  just  consider  some  points 
in  their  natural  history.  It  is  so  ordered  by  the  Creator 
that  every  isolated  colony  will  provide  all  the  drones  re¬ 
quired,  and,  in  doingso,  will  rear  thousands  more  than  is 
really  needed.  Nature  provides  for  isolated  colonies. 
When  a  man  brings  fifty  or  a  hundred  into  one  apiary,  one 
ot  two  colonies  with  the  drone  comb  that  they  naturally 
make  will  furnish  enough  for  all.  We  have  found  out 
that  eggs  laid  by  a  fertile  queen  in  drone  cells  invariably 
produce  drones,  that  the  same  eggs  laid  in  worker  cells 
produce  workers.  Now  if  there  are  no  drone  cells,  the 
worker  cells  must  receive  the  eggs,  and  we  get  profitable 
producers  instead  of  idle  consumers.  The  gain  here  we 
consider  enough  in  one  season  to  pay  all  the  expense  of 
transferring;  and  besides  this,  we  are  sure  to  get  al> 
straight  combs,  which  the  bees  do  not  always  build. 

The  next  best  time  for  transferring  is  three  weeks  after 
they  swarm.  Those  who  have  not  the  time,  or  have  not 
the  energy  to  do  it  now,  had  better  determine  to  do  it 
then.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  a  hive  before  that  time, 
as  well  as  surplus  boxes. 

- — maQBnw  *<£»--  .  , 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  39. 

“  Chop  un  over  with  a  heavy  hoe  anti  dung 
him;  dang  ’em,  that’ll  bring  ’im  round.”  This 
is  the  advice  given  by  some  English  laborers, 
whose  advice  their  master  asked  about  the 
treatment  of  a  bit  of  heavy  clay  land  that  had 
been  packed  by  carts  until  it  was  as  hard  as  a 
thrashing-floor.  It  was  given  in  rude  English, 
hut  it  is  full  of  good  sense,  as  the  proprietor 
found  in  this  case.  He  reasoned  thus :  “We’ll 
have  a  virgin  soil  in  this  old  clay-pit;  we’ll 


chop  him  over  and  dung  him,  and  perhaps  the 
mangels  won’t  know  the  difference.”  And  they 
did  not.  He  says  they  only  rasped  off  some 
blue  clay  from  the  surface ;  then  chopped  out 
the  drills  after  a  rain  when  the  ground  was  soft, 
applied  the  manure,  and  planted  the  seed.  As 
the  mangels  could  not  bury  themselves  in  Ibis 
hard  cla}',  they  had  to  sit  on  the  surface  (on  ex¬ 
hibition),  but  tlieir  roots  found  their  way  to  the 
manure,  and  they  grew  as  though  they  had 
been  in  virgin  land,  and  they  made  a  fine  crop 
of  very  handsome  roots. 

I  know  that  this  is  contrary  to  our  precon¬ 
ceived  notions,  and  contrary  to  much  that  I 
have  myself  written.  At  the  same  time,  it 
won’t  do  to  be  bigots,  whatever  we  are,  and 
there  is  a  lesson  in  this  case  which  we  may  as 
well  consider.  It  is  a  perfectly  well  authenti¬ 
cated  case,  and  it  shows  the  power  of  manure, 
when  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  very  hard  clay 
soil,  to  make  as  good  a  crop  as  it  would  have 
done  had  the  soil  been  deeply  plowed.  How 
deep  plowing  would  have  affected  the  case  is 
not  known,  for  the  experiment  was  not  tried. 
The  presumption  is  that,  had  it  been  possible 
in  such  a  soil,  it  would  not  have  helped  the  re-, 
suit,  for  it  would  have  brought  up  a  perfectly 
crude  earth,  that  had  lain  for  centuries  below 
the  shallow  reach  of  atmospheric  influences. 
No  general  conclusion  against  sufficient  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  to  be  argued  from  this  instance.  Land 
that  is  fertile,  for  a  greater  or  less  depth,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  benefited  by  being  plowed  to  that  depth , 
but  there  is  much  hard  clay  laud  that  is  not 
fertile  for  any  considerable  depth,  and  this  I 
think  is  injured — if  not  permanently,  at  least 
for  a  very  long  time — by  having  the  little  fer¬ 
tility  it  possesses  (always  at  the  very  top)  cov¬ 
ered  over  by  (or  very  largely  mixed  with)  the 
crude  clay  of  the  subsoil.  Willi  regard  to 
some  of  the  land  at  Ogden  Farm,  this  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  case.  I  have  several  times 
spoken  of  one  section  of  the  farm  where  we 
brought  to  the  surface  ahout/oiw  inches  of  cold, 
blue-clay  subsoil,  which  had  never  seen  the  light 
before.  We  manured  it,  froze  it,  thawed  it,  fal¬ 
lowed  it,  and  did  to  it  everything  that  promised 
relief,  but  all  to  so  little  purpose  that  I  am  con¬ 
fident  we  have  lost  in  interest,  manure,  and 
seed  over  $100  per  acre  on  it.  Time  has  at  last 
told  on  it,  and  so  have  the  roots  of  the  scanty 
crops  it  lias  grown,  but  even  now  the  best  we 
can  say  of  it  is  that  it  lias  a  fair  catch  of  grass, 
which  will  need  considerable  manure  to  bring 
it  to  first-rate  condition.  Had  it  been  plowed 
five  inches  deep  (instead  of  ten)  fire  years  ago, 
as  good  a  stand  of  grass  could  have  been  had 
the  very  first  year  as  we  now  have.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  how  much  good,  in  the  long  run ,  the 
deep  cultivation  may  have  done.  Some,  no 
doubt,  but  in  such  a  soil  probably  less  than 
many  would  suppose.  Now  let  us  see  how  the 
account  stands.  There  are  about  eight  acres  of 
the  land  which  cost,  with  the  linderdraiuing, 
$200  per  acre ;  so  the  interest  account  amounts 
to  $560.  The  labor  has  been  about  returned  in 
crops,  certainly  not  more.  Manure  and  seeds 
can  not  have  cost  less  than  $10  an  acre  per  an¬ 
num,  probably  much  more — and  this  makes 
$400.  Total,  $960.  Much  of  the  manure  lies 
in  the  land  for  future  use,  hut  I  think  my  esti¬ 
mate  is  a  fair  one — that  we  have  lost  $100  an 
acre  by  too  deep  plowing. 

Are  we  to  reason  from  this  that  deep  plowing 
is  a  mistake?  Who  can  tell?  Facts  are  stub¬ 
born,  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  fact 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  Still,  there  are 
many  authentic  instances  of  the  eminent  suc¬ 


cess  of  deep  plowing.  The  character  of  the 
soil  has  very  much  to  do  witli  the  question. 
When  this  is  good  for  a  considerable  depth, 
it  may  pay  to  bring  up  a  little  of  a  mellow  sub¬ 
soil  to  put  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
likely  that  what  is  brought  up  neutralizes  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  manure  winch  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  the  formation  of  imme¬ 
diate  crops.  Having  started  my  farming  life  with 
strong  convictions  in  favor  of  deep  plowing, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  them  gradually  set  aside, 
and  it  would  even  now  he  unfair  to  say  that 
they  are  set  aside.  Nevertheless,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  the  older  I  grow  the  less  I  know,  and 
the  more  am  I  inclined  to  heed  the  counsel  of 
“Universal  Custom” — that  best  of  teachers,  if 
we  know  how  rightly  to  apply  its  lessons. 
There  is  room  enough  left,  in  all  conscience,  to 
find  fault  with  the  practices  of  common  far¬ 
mers,  but  they  have  established  some  laws  that 
it  will  be  best  to  follow  until  we  can  find  better 
ones.  One  of  these  is,  and  it  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  one,  that  it  pays  best  to  keep  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  part  of  the  soil  at  the  top,  and  to  put  the 
manure  on  top  of  that,  especially  for  grass¬ 
land — and  some  day  we  shall  know  better  than 
Ave  uoav  do  the  scientific  reason  why.  That 
there  is  a  scientific  reason  for  every  right 
or  Avrong  in  farming  is  totally  and  entirely  cer¬ 
tain.  Until  Ave  know  more  about  it,  let  us 
“chop  un  over  with  a  heavy  hoe  (or  plow  shal¬ 
low),  and  dung  ’im,”  and  trust  that  “that’ll 
bring  ’im  round — dang  ’em.” 

It  Avas  not  without  anxiety  that  I  returned  to 
the  farm  after  an  absence  of  over  three  mouths. 
Anj'  farmer  who  has  left  liis  place  for  such  a 
period  will  appreciate  my  relief  on  finding 
everything  in  substantially  as  good  condition  as 
it  probably  would  have  been  had  I  stayed  at 
home.  That  is  to  say,  there  had  been  no  serious 
mishaps  that  my  presence  could  have  obviated; 
but  lieAvill  appreciate  the  further  fact  that  there 
Avas  evidence  in  every  department  of  the  effect 
of  low  pressure.  Everything  had  been  run  at  a 
sort  of  “  safety  ”  speed,  and  lacked  the  fillip 
that  successful  farming  needs.  For  instance, 
the  stock  never  looked  better,  and  the  feed  bills 
could  not  have  been  lower  consistently  Avith 
their  being  kept  in  fine  condition.  But  at  the 
point  of  fine  condition  the  economical  manager, 
who  Avas  anxious  to  keep  down  expenses  Avhile 
keeping  up  appearances,  had  stopped.  The 
nutriment  needed  for  vigorous  health  had  been 
given :  the  extra  amount  needed  to  keep  up  a 
vigorous  flow  of  milk  liad  been  Avithheld.  The 
consequence  was  that  spigot-saving,  in  the 
meal-bin  bad  resulted  in  rather  too  much  wast¬ 
ing  at  the  hung  of  interest  and  general  expenses. 
Every  dollar  spent  for  grain,  beyond  what  had 
been  spent,  would  probably  have  resulted  'in 
two  dollars  profit.  However,  any  farmer  Avho 
abandons  bis  farm  and  goes  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  a  hired  man,  may 
well  congratulate  himself  if,  on  his  return,  the 
only  ground  he  finds  for  complaint  is  such  con¬ 
scientious  guarding  of  his  outlays  as  character¬ 
ized  my  Avorthy  Haubrich. 

I  ought  not  to  leave  this  subject  Avltliout  say¬ 
ing  that,  although  the  product  of  butter  Avas 
less  than  I  had  expected,  it  rarely  fell  below 
60  lbs.  per  week  from  an  average  of  20  cows, 
several  of  Avliich  aborted  last  year,  and  nearly 
all  of  which  arc  to  calve  this  spring. 

Aborted  !  There’s  the  rub.  Of  all  the  myste¬ 
rious  accompaniments  of  cattle  breeding,  this 
is  the  most  mysterious  aud  the  most  deplor- 
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able.  I  have  racked  my  brain  incessantly  to 
learn  the  cause,  and  to  devise  some  treatment 
that  will  serve  as  a  preventive,  but  thus  far 
neither  cause  nor  preventive  have  been  found. 
We  have  not  as  jret  had  very  many  cases,  but 
one  case,  with  a  thorough-bred  cow  valued  at 
a  very  high  price,  is  bad  enough.  We  not  only 
lose  the  calf,  but  we  also  lose  (for  the  time,  at 
least)  much  of  the  value  of  the  dam.  In  the 
case  of  common  cows,  one  that  has  aborted 
may  be  at  once  dried  off  and  fattened  for  the 
butcher,  but  with  thorough-bred  ones  this  can 
not  be  done.  We  have  to  do  our  best  to  make 
them  carry  their  next  calves  to  maturity.  If 
they  once  do  this  they  are  safe.  Tims  far,  I 
have  had  no  second  abortion  by  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  and  I  have  tried  to  avoid  it  by  adopting 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sharpless ; 
which  is  to  keep  the  cow  from  the  bull  until 
the  November  following  the  abortion,  or,  if  she 
has  aborted  later  than  July,  until  the  second 
November  following.  Perhaps  even  December 
would  be  better.  The  object  is  to  have  the 
foetus  too  young  for  the  usual  period  of  slinking 
(say-less  than  seven  months  old)  when  the  cows 
are  turned  out  to  grass.  They  should  then  be 
put  on  good  pasture,  no  unruly  or  quarrelsome 
animals  should  be  allowed  among  them,  and 
not  too  many  should  be  put  together.  If,  with 
all  these  precautions,  they  abort  again,  they 
may  as  well  be  fattened  at  once — no  matter 
how  valuable  they  may  have  been. 

I  One  thing  seems  clear,  whatever  may  be  the 
original  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  contagious,  and 
the  closest  watch  should  be  placed  over  the 
herd,  whether  in  the  stable  or  in  the  field,  to  see 
that  auy  cow  that  shows  indications  of  calving 
may  be  at  once  removed  out  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  and  smell  of  the  rest  of  the  herd.  It  would 
even  be  prudent  not  to  allow  a  cow  to  calve  at 
her  full  period  in  the  presence  of  the  others. 
Whether  the  birth  has  been  premature  or  not, 
the  dead  calf  and  the  after-birth  should  be 
buried  in  some  place  remote  from  them.  No 
cow  lluat  has  aborted  should  be  returned  to  the 
same  stable  with  pregnant  ones  until  at  least  a 
month  after  the  accident.,  for  there  is  some  un¬ 
known  influence  emanating  from  them  which 
spreads  the  contagion. 

One  of  our  two-year-old  heifers,  in  calf  for 
the  first  time,  kept  on  a  farm  a  mile  away,  and 
fed  only  on  dry  feed,  has  just  aborted  in  her  8th 
month.  In  her  case  there  was  no  possibility  of 
the  trouble  having  arisen  in  contagion — and  un¬ 
less  there  was  some  ergotized  grass  in  her  hay, 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  her  condition  to 
anything  she  ate. 

Our  dairy  arrangements  have  been  entirely 
successful  and  satisfactory  throughout  the  whole 
winter,  and  I  do  not  longer  hesitate  to  advise 
any  farmer  who  is  considering  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  milk-house,  and  of  his  system  of 
setting  milk  for  cream  to  adopt  the  same  plan 
that  we  are  using.  I  am  confident  it  is  better 
for  both  winter  and  summer  than  any  other 
now  known.  The  “  deep-can”  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  sufficiently  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist , 
and  I  will,  at  an  early  day,  prepare  diagrams  of 
the  heating  apparatus,  which  enables  us  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  same  system  throughout  the  winter, 
and  with  better  results  than  I  have  before  been 
a'ble  to  secure. 

One  of  our  unavoidable  mishaps  was  the  se¬ 
rious  breaking  of  the  windmill  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  This  showed  us  the  value  of  a  mechan¬ 


ical  power  for  raising  water.  The  tank  in  the 
milk-house  had  to  be  filled  by  hand,  from  a  well 
near  by,  often  enough  to  keep  the  water  sweet. 
This  was  not  so  very  serious,  but  to  haul  water 
from  a  brook  half  a  mile  away  to  water  60  head 
of  stock  was  so,  and  I  hope  we  may  never  again 
have  such  an  inordinate  labor  put  upon  us. 
Bad  as  it  was,  it  was  better  than  to  have  turned 
the  cattle  out  of  their  warm  quarters  to  go  that 
distance  in  the  cold. 

The  field  laid  down  to  grass  in  1871  looks 
very  well.  We  left  upon  it  last  fall  a  long  fog 
(aftermath  for  winter  cover),  and  the  grass  is 
now — April  3d — shooting  strongly.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  well  settled  we  shall  give  it  a 
dressing  of  about  150  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Company’s  Phosphalic  Blood  G-uano — 
to  be  applied  during  damp  or  falling  weather, 
and  after- the  first  cutting  it  will  receive  about 
one  ton  per  acre  of  Pish  Guano.  Something 
also  after  the  second  cutting.  During  the  win¬ 
ter,  some  spots  on  which  the  grass  was  thin 
were  dressed  with  horse  manure  from  the  sheds, 
and  this  will  be  dragged  down  with  a  chain  or 
a  Thomas  harrow. 


The  Jersey  Cow  at  Home. 

BY  0EORSE  B.  WARWO,  Jli.,  OF  OGDEN  FARM. 

I  have  just  made  a  visit  of  a  week  to  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Jersey,  and  I  have  seen  the  Jersey  cow 
on  her  native  heath. 

The  farmers  of  Jersey  have  learned  how  to  turn 
her  to  even  more  satisfactory  profit  than  we  have. 
That  is  to  say,  where  they  keep  cows  exclusively 
for  the  dairy,  they  achieve  a  better  result  than 
any  one  in  America  with  whoso  dairy  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  great  fertility  of  their  soil  gives 
them  one  advantage,  and  the  mildness  and 
uniformity  of  their  climate  another ;  but 
still  more  is  due  to  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  they  feed  roots.  Hay  seems  to  form  an 
insignificant  part  of  their  winter  food.  They 
use  straw  much  more  largely,  and  have  a  fair  bite 
of  grass  all  the  winter  through.  They  depend  very 
much  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  turnips  and  par¬ 
snips.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  these  roots 
are  the  sheet-anchor  of  Jersey  dairy-farming. 
The  farms  arc  small,  rarely,  I  think,  exceeding 
40  acres,  and  very  often  not  over  the  half  of 
that.  The  team  force  of  each  farmer  is  very 
small,  but  they  club  together  for  what  is  called 
“  the  big  plow,”  and  do  each  other’s  plowing,  on 
a  social  plan  similar  to  our  “  corn-huskings.” 
If  root-culture  is  their  sheet-anchor,  deep  plow¬ 
ing  gives  them  good  anchorage.  "When  land  is 
to  be  prepared  for  a  crop  of  parsnips,  it  is  trench- 
plowed,  and  completely  reversed,  to  a  depth  of 
fully  15  inches  (and  often  18  inches),  and  then 
such  dressings  of  manure  are  used  as  would  do 
credit  to  a  market-gardener.  In  this  way,  a 
small  farm  is  made  to  carry  a  large  stock,  the 
large  stock  furnishes  manure  for  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  cows  partake  of  the  generous 
richness  of  the  soil  and  give  a  rich  and  abundant 
yield  themselves. 

This  remark  applies  more  strictly  to  the  older 
cows.  A  more  magnificent  lot  of  motherly,  big- 
bellied,  big-uddered,  rich-skinned  cows  can  no¬ 
where  be  found  than  could  be  collected  by  the 
hundred  in  Jersey.  They  are  of  the  race  that 
has  made  the  reputation  of  this  famous  breed.  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  present  fashion  prevails  this  race 
will  soon  become  extinct.  A  few  years  ago 
these  cattle  were  bred  solely  for  butter.  Color  and 
form  were  scarcely  thought  of.  The  result  was 


i  aclas9  of  cattle  that  the  world  has  never  equaled 
,  for  the  dairy  simply.  Then  there  arose  two 
influences  which  have  done  some  harm  and 
will  do  much  more. 

1.  The  desire  to  convert  the  form  of  the  animal 
;  to  the  standard  which  has  been  cultivated  in 

England  by  the  Shorthorn.  I  was  shown  the 
prize  bull  of  1872.  He  was  a  miniature  Short¬ 
horn,  much  fatter  than  a  butter-dairy  bull  should 
ever  be.  Once  give  the  breed  the  tendency  to 
lay  up  fat  in  its  flesh,  and  you  may  bid  good-by 
to  fat  in  the  milk  ;  as  the  one  tendency  increases, 
the  other  must  decrease.  I  would  as  soon  think 
to  breed  beef-stock  by  using  a  raw-boned,  deep- 
flanked  dairy  bull,  as  to  breed  butter  stock  by 
using  one  who  showed  a  tendency  to  lay  on  fat 
in  his  carcass.  Of  course,  no  perceptible  harm 
will  come  of  using  such  a  bull  fora  single  cross, 
but  the  longer  the  process  is  continued,  the 
more  fixed  will  the  pernicious  tendency  become. 
Further  evidence  that  “  fat”  is  being  too  much 
cultivated  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  shown  a  single  cow  in  what  I  considered 
the  right  state  of  flesh  for  milk,  whose  owner 
did  not  apologize  for  her  poor  condition.  Seve¬ 
ral  farmers  said  they  would  not  exhibit  their 
cows  at  the  June  exhibitions,  because  they 
would  have  no  chance  for  a  prize  unless  they 
were  falter  than  it  was  safe  to  have  them  for 
summer  calving.  It  will  be  hard  to  combat 
this  error,  for  the  Jerseyman  is  a  very  loyal 
Englishman,  and  if  fat  cattle  are  in  fashion  in 
England,  lean  ones  will  not  be  in  Jersey.  Yet  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could,  in  some  way,  to  induce 
the  owners  of  this  breed  at  its  fountain-head  tore- 
turn  (so  far  as  the  question  of  fat  is  concerned) 
to  the  standard  of  the  old  stock  that  we  im¬ 
ported  fifteen  years  ago,  and  that  is  still  well 
represented  among  the  older  cows  in  Jersey. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  not  the  mote  in  our  own 
eye  grow  to  a  beam.  We  are  not,  ourselves,  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  mania  for  “  form.”  A  straight 
rump  is  pretty,  and  it  is  even  very  desirable, 
but  before  we  dispose  of  a  heifer  with  a  sloping 
rump,  let  us  be  very  sure  what  she  carries  be¬ 
low  it.  We  may  lose  an  udder  that  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  our  herd.  Above  all,  let 
us  beware  of  fat.  We  want  a  blooming  condi¬ 
tion,  and  flesh  enough  for  vigorous  health,  but 
whatever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  an  evil 
tendency  to  rob  the  milk  of  its  cream. 

2.  Much  more  important  than  this  desire.for 
fine  form,  is  the  fancy  for  color.  It  is  playing 
the  very  mischief  with  the  breed,  and  no  one 
knows  it  better  than  the  very  farmers  who  are 
catering  to  it.  They  are  (and  not  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously)  killing  the  goose  that  is  laying  their 
golden  eggs.  Of  the  best  fifty  cows  that  I  saw 
in  Jersey,  not  five  were  of  the  solid  gray  color 
(black  points,  etc.),  fully  twenty-five  of  them 
had  white  enough  to  condemn  them  in  the 
“fancy”  market,  and  nearly  all  had  what 
would  be  considered  an  objectionable  amount. 
Every  farmer  with  whom  I  spoke  sneered  at 
the  idea  that  solid  color  was  an  advantage,  but 
they  all  said  they  must  breed  for  their  market. 
They  all  confessed  that  in  so  breeding  they  were 
marching  on  the  direct  road  to  inferior  milking- 
One  said,  “I  keep  6  cows,  3  good  ones  for  the 
kitchen,  and  3  gray  ones  to  sell  calves  from.'* 
But  even  this  will  not  save  him.  Ten  years 

^lienee  he  may  not  find,  in  all  Jersey,  a  really 
'-'good  bull  to  breed  from.  I  did  not  see  one 
bull-calf  being  raised  that  had  not  been  se¬ 
lected  solely  for  its  color — which  means  that  in 
a  few  generations  of  neglect  the  dairy  quality 
must  run  itself  out.  Neither  did  I  happen  to  ask 
after  the  calf  of  any  superb  miiker  without  learn- 
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ing  that  if  a  bull  it  had  been  killed  because  it  had 
white  upon  it.  In  not  a  single  case  did  the  farmer 
deny  that  such  a  course  is  dangerous  to  the 
future  prospects  of  the  breed,  but — “  It  is  the 
color  that  selis  them,  and  we  must  breed  for  our 
market.” 

How  does  this  interest  us  ?  Most  vitally. 


We  are  very  important  customers  of  the  Jersey 
farmers,  and  we  have  done  much  to  foster 
the  fallacy.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  induce 
a  return  to  the  juster  standard — even  of  beauty 
— under  which  the  reputation  of  tlio  breed,  for 
the  lawn  as  well  as  for  the  dairy,  was  founded. 

If  I  owe  an  explanation  for  such  endless  harp¬ 
ing  on  the  single  string  of  “  color,”  it  is  that  the 
more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  important 
does  it  seem.  This  may  well  be  a  secondary 
object  in  breeding,  but  the  question  of  dairy 
quality  should  always  be  first  regarded. 

Setting  aside  his  errors  in  the  matters  of  form 
and  color,  the  Jersey  farmer  is  a  good  farmer, 
and  a  good  dairyman.  And  he  has  a  good 
breed  of  cattle  and  no  mistake.  Good  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  lovable.  Always  tethered  among  the 
apple-trees,  or  in  the  little  meadows,  constantly 
handled,  and  talked  to,  and  made  much  of,  their 
dispositions  have  been  sweetened  and  quieted 
through  long  generations  of  gentle  care ;  and 
their  mellow,  mild  eyes  re¬ 
flect  a  serenity  and  peace 
of  mind  that  betoken 
all  their  ancestral  ease 
and  comfort.  Looking  at 
them  with  Darwin’s  “  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  in 
mind,  one  would  almost 
say  that  their  beauty 
had  grown  by  long  culti- 
va'  .on  to  suit  the  charm¬ 
ing  lanes  and  hedges 
from  and  through  which 
the  traveler  sees  them. 

Curiously  enough,  I -was 
able  to  get  few  statistics. 

“  Rule  of  thumb  "  seems 
to  be  the  rule  in  vogue. 

However,  I  saw  cows 
milked,  I  saw  milk  skimmed,  and  I  saw  the 
butter  that  had  been  made  from  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cows.  With  fair  opportunity  for  observa¬ 
tion  in  various  places  and  at  various  times,  I 
concluded  that  the  intense  high  farming  and 
strougffeeding  of  Jersey,  together  with  the  almost 
perennial  green  bite  out  of  doors,  give  results 
that  we  rarely  attain  where  more  than  two  or 
three  cows  are  kept  together.  Yet  I  think  that 


we  have  in  America  quite  as  good  Jersey  cows 
as  they  have  in  Jersey,  and  plenty  of  them. 

In  Jersey,  the  larger  herds  range  from  6  or  8 
to  25  or  30  milking  animals.  There  are  alto¬ 
gether  over  12,000  head  of  horned  cattle  (all  of 
the  one  breed),  or  about  1  to  every  3  acres  of  the 
whole  island,  probably  1  to  every  2  acres  of  the 


agricultural  land.  When  it  is  further  consid¬ 
ered  that  there  are  over  half  a  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  (and  lots  of  other  products)  exported 
annually,  we  see  evidences  of  a  thorough¬ 
ness  of  cultivation  which  is  worthy  of  our  study. 
The  cow  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  economy 
of  nearly  every  farm,  and  she  aids  very  largely 
in  securing  to  the  Jersey  farmer  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  an  independence  that  I  have  seen 
equaled  nowhere  else  in  Europe — nor  is  it  equal¬ 
ed  among  farmers  of  the  same  class  in  America. 


A  New  Flood-Fence. 


When  fences  cross  streams  or  bottom  lauds 
that  are. liable  to  be  flooded  during  a  rise  in  the 
river,  it  is  desirable  to  have  self-acting  arrange¬ 
ments  which  will  present  but  little  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  the  increased  body  of  water,  and 
will  not  be  demolished  by  drift-wood  and  other 


matters  carried  down  by  the  flood.  Several 
fences  have  been  contrived  for  such  situations, 
intended  to  present  a  sufficient  barrier  to  ani¬ 
mals  at  low  water,  and  so  contrived  that  when 
(he  stream  was  high  portions  or  whole  sections 
would  float.  A  flood-fence  invented  and  pat¬ 
ented  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Gilcrest,  of  Ohio,  differs 
from  any  other  we  have  seen.  The  engraving 
shows  its  construction  and  manner  of  working. 


Posts  are  planted  at  the  proper  distances,  as 
many  on  either'  side  of  the  stream  as  may  be 
necessary.  A  strong  wire  cord  passes  through 
the  ends  of  the  posts  at  a  point  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  palings  are  suspended  to 
this  wire  cord  by  means  of  cleats,  which  form 
the  hinges,  and  also  preserve  the  proper  spaces 
between  the  palings.  The  palings  vary  in 
length  to  suit  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  lower  ends  of  the  palings 
enter  openings  in  a  string-board.  These  string- 
boards  rest  in  notches  formed  on  the  posts,  so 
that  they  are  above  the  water  at  its  ordinary 
stages,  and  the  fence  is  firm  and  substantial. 
When  the  water  rises,  the  string- board  is  floated 
out  of  its  notches  and  carried  clear  of  the  pal¬ 
ings.  The  engraving  shows  one  section  of  the 
fence  adapting  itself  to  a  rise  in  the  stream. 
Each  of  the  palings  is  now  free  to  move  upon 
the  wire  without  reference  to  the  others,  thus 
allowing  drift-wood,  ice,  etc.,  to  pass  without 
hindrance.  Each  section  opens  itself  as  soon 
as  the  rising  water  floats  the  string-piece.  The 
suspension  wire  shown  in  the  engraving  is  only 
used  when  the  span  is  of  unusual  length.  The 
string-board  is  secured  by  a  cord  or  chain,  so 
that  it  may  be  recovered  when  the  water  sub¬ 
sides;  it  is  replaced  by  hand.  AVe  are  informed 
that  this  fence  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and 
that  ils  cost  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  an 
ordinary  fence. 

- - - 

Parvin’s  Steam-Motor. 

All  who  have  given  any  thought  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  feel  convinced  that  American  ingenuity 
will  yet  devise  some  means  by  which  steam  can 
be  profitably  used  in  plowing.  The  successful 
steam-plows  in  England  are  drawn  by  station¬ 
ary  engines,  while  the  American  attempts  have 
been  mainly  directed  to  producing  a  locomotive 
power.  As  an  indication  of  what  is  being 
done,  we  give  an  engraving  of  Parvin’s  Steam- 
Motor  with  plows  attached.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  machine  carries  a  movable  track,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  this  will  obviate  the  great 
difficulty  heretofore  experienced  from  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the yvheels  in  the  soft  soil.  Trials  of  an 
imperfect  machine  yirere  made  near  Chicago 


last  fall,  the  success  of  which  was  recorded  in 
the  daily  papers.  AVe  are  informed  that  since 
then  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
that  a  company  has  been  organized  with  suffi¬ 
cient  capital,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  the 
improved  machines  has  already  commenced. 
Every  agriculturist  will  wish  that  this  attempt 
to  introduce  a  simple  aud  practicable  steam- 
motor  for  farm  uses  may  be  successful. 


GILCREST’S  FLOOD-FENCE. 


parvin’s  steam-motor. 
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combined  reaper  and  mower  in  common  use. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  using  machin¬ 
ery  is  that  when  not  in  use  it  is  not  eatiug,  it 
never  tires,  heat  does  not  fatigue  it,  it  is  not 
subject  to  vice,  disease,  or  death,  and  it  works 


mocking-bird. — M hnus  pohjglottus. 

with  great  rapidity.  A  few  years  hence  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  much  of  our  plowing,  culti¬ 
vating,  and  harvesting  may  be  doue  by  ma¬ 
chines,  and  probably  much  of  our  heavy  work 
on  the  roads  as  well.  Horses  then  will  be  in 
agriculture  as  in  other  business  now,  not  the 
motive  power,  but  merely  an  accessory  one. 


The  Mocking-Bird. 


The  Mocking-Bird  ( Mimus  polyglottus)  as  it 
appears  in  a  cage  is  known  to  almost  every 


STEAM  REAPER. 

one,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  of  our 
readers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  its  native  wroods  in  the  South,  where  be¬ 
ing  a  general  favorite  it  is  admired  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  all.  As  a  songster  the  Mocking-Bird 
has  no  equal  in  the  world,  although  he  has  a 


rival  in  the  Mountain  Mocker  ( Oreoscoples  mon- 
tanus)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Mocking- 
Bird  can  imitate  all  of  our  American  song-birds 
to  perfection,  and  often  attempts  other  sounds, 
such  as  the  squeaking  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  the 
squealing  of  a  pig, 
with  considerable 
success.  Its  food 
consists  of  insects 
and  fruit,  particu¬ 
larly  berries.  The 
Mocking  -  Bird  is 
rarely  seen  as  far 
north  as  the  Middle 
States,  although  the 
writer  once  ob¬ 
served  a  pair  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 
The  nest  is  built  in 
a  hedge  or  low  tree, 
and  is  composed 
outwardly  of  sticks, 
and  is  lined  with 
the  finer  fibers  of 
roots.  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  Orleans 
and  Charleston,  the 
negroes  trap  young 
Mocking-Birds  and 
expose  them  for 
sale  in  the  markets 
at  fifty  cents  each. 
These  are  bought 
by  dealers  in  birds  and  shipped  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  our  Northern  cities,  where  they  are  kept 
until  full  grown  and  able  to  sing,  when  they  are 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $40  apiece. 

- «*>  -* - —ma?  -Q  EE-n  - ■  -  • 

Draining  Quicksands.  —  The  subject  of 
draining  quicksands  has  recently  been  discussed 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
directions  generally  given  by  the  correspon¬ 
dents  of  that  paper  have  related  to  the  manner 
of  making  a  sound,  artificial  bottom  on  which 
to  lay  the  draining  tiles.  Our  own  experience 
in  the  matter  has 
been  considerable, 
and  we  have  never 
found  this  neces¬ 
sary.  These  sands 
are  quick  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  wet , 
and  if  the  water  can 
be  withdrawn  from 
them  they  will  form 
the  best# floor  that  it 
is  possible  to  secure 
in  such  land.  For 
laying  tiles,  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  to 
deepen  the  drain 
very  slowly.  As 
soon  as  the  depth 
of  the  water  is 
reached,  let  the 
drain  be  opened  for 
that  depth  its  whole 
length;  then,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  low¬ 
er  end,  deepen  by  a 
single  scoopful  at  a 
time,  in  this  way 
drawing  off  the  water  slowly,  and  without 
at  any  point  going  so  deep  as.to  have  a  pressure 
of  water  from  the  soil  at  the  side.  Opened  in 
this  way,  little  by  little,  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  a  good  foundation,  and  in  lay¬ 
ing  a  drain  in  the  most  slippery  quicksands. 


Steam  on  the  Farm. 


Many  years  ago,  when  railroads  first  came 
into  use,  a  serious  objection  was  made  against 
them  by  persons  engaged  in  raising  horses,  that 
ihe  effect  would  be 
to  dispense  almost 
entirely  with  horses 
on  the  roads,  and 
their  business  would 
consequently  suffer. 

Events  soon  showed 
h  o  w  unnecessary 
that  apprehension 
was.  Not  only  was 
there  not  any  less 
demand  for  horses, 
but  the  necessity  for 
their  services  so 
vastly  increased  by 
reason  of  the  im¬ 
mense  stimulus 
given  to  all  sorts  of 
business  by  the 
r  a  p  i  d  movement 
of  persons  and  pro¬ 
duce,  that  the  de¬ 
mand  has  never 
since  been  equalled 
by  the  supply,  and 
the  scarcity  of 
horses  has  been  a 
universal  com¬ 
plaint.  Now,  when  steam  is  being  introduced 
into  the  business  of  agriculture,  we  hear  exactly 
the  same  prognostications  about  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  horses.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  with 
our  horses?  is  the  question  proposed.  The  re¬ 
sult  can  not  fail  to  be  exactly  parallel  with  the 
case  -we  have  referred  to.  Steam  is  gradually 
working'  its  way  into  agriculture  in  spite  of 
prejudice.  If  it  is  shown  to  pay  it  will  be  cer¬ 
tainly  and  quickly  adopted.  Will  it  pay  ?  is  the 
question  now  being  solved.  We  believe  that 
eventually  it  will  pay  to  use  it  wherever  and 
whenever  it  can  be  adapted  to  our  needs.  It  pays 
now  to  thrash, grind, 
cut  feed,  saw  fuel, 
pump,  hoist 
weights,  and  in 
places  to  plow  and 
cultivate  the  soil  by 
steam.  Why  should 
it  not  pay  to  do  all 
other  work  that  is 
possible  to  be  done 
by  steam  also  ?  Our 
English  brethren 
are  trying  experi¬ 
ments,  aided  as  they 
are  by  large  capital 
and  a  class  of  men 
who  have  leisure 
and  intelligence 
sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  devote  their 
time  and  energies  to 
these  experiments 
to  solve  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  whether 
they  fail  or  succeed, 
we  shall  reap  the 
gain  with  them. 

We  reproduce  from  an  English  paper  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  steam  mower  and  reaper,  which 
shows  how  far  in  the  way  of  experiment  Eng¬ 
lish  inventors  and  capitalists  are  prepared  to  go. 
This  machine  is  worked  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  is 
self-propelling,  and  weighs  no  more  than  the 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  113. 


A  prominent  Tennessee  lawyer  writes:  “I 
am  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home ,  and  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  your  ‘Walks  and 
Talks  on  the  Farm,’  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  and  making  your  acquaintance, 
and  calling  on  j'ou  for  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sowing,  reaping,  and  curing  of  corn 
fodder.  I  am  a  native  Tennesseean.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point, 
1ST.  Y.,  last  June  by  appointment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  after  leaving  there  I  spent  some  time 
North.  I  saw  corn  sowed  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  broadcast,  and  was  told  that  it  yielded 
more  feed  than  any  other  kind  of  hay.  Will 
you  answer  me,  eithor  by  letter  or  in  your 
Walks  and  Talks?  I  wish  to  know  particularly 
how  much  corn  to  sow  broadcast  per  acre,  how 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing,  when  to  cut, 
and  how  to  cure,  etc.  ?” 

I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming,  and  am  not  disinclined  to  give 
my  views  on  any  agricultural  subject.  But  in. 
this  case  I  fear  my  correspondent  has  applied 
to  the  wrong  man.  If  he  had  written  to  Hora¬ 
tio  Seymour,  or  H.  S.  Collins,  or  Col.  Waring, 
he  would  have  got  a  more  enthusiastic  account 
of  the  virtues  of  corn  fodder.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  written  to  Harris  Lewis,  the  well- 
known  Herkimer  County  dairyman,  he  would 
probably  have  been  told  that  corn  fodder  was 
the  poorest  stuff  that  could  be  grown — that 
he  had  found  from  actual  trial  that  cows  fall 
off  in  their  milk  when  fed  green-corn  fodder. 

Mj7  own  opinion  is  that  corn  fodder  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  crop  to  raise  where  you  can  not  grow  any¬ 
thing  better.  On  my  farm  it  proves  a  very 
valuable  crop  to  feed  green  to  milch-cows  the 
latter  part  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  as  nutritious  as  good  grass ; 
but  when  the  pastures  are  dry  and  bare  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  cows  when  they 
are  brought  up  from  the  field  at  night  feeding 
from  full  racks  of  corn  fodder  in  the  yard. 
They  seem  to  like  it.  It  seems  to  do  them 
good ;  and  no  one  has  yet  shown  that  this  ex¬ 
tra  feed  of  green-corn  fodder  makes  the  cows 
give  less  milk.  I  do  not  make  the  cows  eat  the 
green-corn.  They  have  just  as  much  grass  as 
they  cr  n  find  in  the  field.  If  they  could  find  all 
the  good  grass  they  wanted  I  presume  they 
would  not  eat  very  much  corn. 

The  real  question  is,  not  whether  corn  is  as 
nutritious  as  grass,  but  whether  when  your  pas¬ 
tures  are  scanty  corn  can  not  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  as  a  substitute?  Even  Harris  Lewis  will 
admit,  I  think,  that  it  can  be  soused  with  profit. 
I  think  all  our  dairymen  are  agreed  on  this. 

It  has  been  objected  to  green  corn  that  it 
contains  too  much  water.  If  so,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  remove  a  portion  of  it  by  cutting  the 
corn  and  letting  it  wilt  a  little  before  feeding. 
A  far  more  serious  objection  to  it  is  the  large 
amount  of  crude  woody  fiber  which  it  contains. 
Let  us  look  into  this  matter,  for  it  is  a  point  of 
great  practical  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
per  cent  of  green-corn  fodder  cut  the  early  part 
of  August,  as  compared  with  field  beets  or 
mangel-wurzel : 


Organic 

Matter. 

Ash. 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 

Carbo 

hydrates. 

I 

p| 

ss; 

Green-corn  fodder . 

82.2 

10.7 

1.1 

1.1 

10.9 

0.5 

4.7 

Field  beets . 

88.0 

11.1 

0.9 

1.1 

9.1 

0.1 

0.9 

It  will  be  seen  that  green-corn  contains  less 
water,  or,  in  other  words,  more  dry  matter  than 
beets  or  mangel-wurzel.  A  ton  of  green-corn 
contains  356  lbs.  of  dry  matter,  while  a  ton  of 
mangels  contains  only  240  lbs.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  land  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  30  tons  of  mangels  per  acre  would  be  rich 
enough  to  produce  30  tons  of  green-corn  per 
acre.  And  this  30  tons  of  green-corn  would 
contain  5  tons  C80  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  Or  esti¬ 
mating  that  cured  corn  fodder  contains  as  much 
water  as  clover  hay,  or  say  20  per  cent,  this  30 
tons  of  green-corn  would  give  6  tons  816  lbs.  of 
cured  corn  fodder. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  proportion 
to  the  time  it  occupies  the  ground  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  a 
larger  amount  of  produce  p#r  acre  from  Indian 
corn  than  from  any  other  crop. 

The  composition  of  the  dry  substance  of  corn 
fodder  and  the  dry  substance  of  beets  (100 
parts  of  each),  is  as  follows  : 


Organic 

Matter. 

Ash. 

|  Albumi¬ 

noids. 

Carbo 

hydrates. 

1 

Corn  fodder . 

93.8 

0.2 

6.2 

61.2 

2.8 

Beets . 

9.2 

75.8 

0.8 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dry  matter  of  the 
beets  contains  only  7i  per  cent  of  crude  fiber, 
while  the  dry  corn  fodder  contains  over  255  per 
cent.  Gan  not  ice  manage  to  grow  a  variety  of 
corn  that  contains  less  of  this  crude ,  indigestible 
woody  fiber  ? 

A  crop  of  30  tons  of  green-corn  per  acre  con¬ 
tains  2,280  lbs.  more  of  crude  fiber  than  30  tons 
of  beets.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  say  one  ton 
of  this  crude  fiber  and  nine  tons  of  water,  20 
tons  would  be  worth  far  more  than  30  tons. 


If  there  was  no  more  crude  fiber  in  green- 
corn  than  there  is  in  beets  the  composition  of 
the  dry  substance  would  be  as  follows: 


Theoretically,  therefore,  corn  fodder,  if  we 
could  get  l  id  of  the  excess  of  the  crude  fiber, 
M'ould  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  nutritious  as 
beets.  There  is  a  little  deficiency  in  nitrogen¬ 
ous  matter  and  a  little  excess  in  carbonaceous 
matter.  A  little  clover  or  bran  or  oil-cake  fed 
with  the  corn  fodder  would  supply  all  the  albu¬ 
minoids  required. 

In  growing  corn  fodder,  therefore,  our  object 
should  be  to  select  a  variety  of  corn  that  con¬ 
tains  the  least  woody  fiber.  I  do  not  think-  any 
one  has  turned  his  attention  to  this  point. 
Nearly  all  the  advocates  of  corn  fodder  either 
recommend  growing  sweet- corn  or  of  sending 
to  the  South-west  for  seed  of  the  large  Dent 
variety.  If  they  can  get  corn  that  will  grow 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high  they  think  it  is  a 
great  advantage.  I  once  saw  a  stalk  grown  in 
this  State  that  was  22  feet  high.  I  presume  it 
was  about  as  nutritious  as  a  soft-maple  sucker 
or  a  fishing-polo. 

What  we  want  is  a  variety  that  produces  the 
largest  proportion  of  leaves  and  the  shortest 
and  smallest  stalk.  Instead  of  sending  South 
for  the  large,  late  kinds  of  corn,  we  had  better 
send  North  for  the  smallest  variety  we  can  find 
— and  then  make  it  grow  as  large  as  we  can  by 
high  manuring  and  good  cultivation. 

Oorn  fodder  ought  to  be  grown  on  dry  land. 


Many  farmers  if  they  have  a  piece  of  low,  rich, 
mucky  land  too  wet  to  plow  in  the  spring,  sow 
it  to  corn  fodder  or  buckwheat  because  they 
can  do  nothing  else  with  it.  Occasionally  they 
get  a  good  crop,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  get 
corn  fodder  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor.  I 
would  advise  my  Tennessee  friend  to  select  the 
driest  and  richest  and  mellowest  land  he  has. 
Then  drill  in  the  corn  in  rows  3  to  3£  feet  apart. 
Three  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  is  none  too 
much.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up  go  through  it 
with  a  cultivator,  and  a  few  days  later  go 
through  it  again  twice  in  a  row7.  The  object  In 
going  twice  in  a  row  is  to  run  the  cultivator  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  plants  and  thus  destroy 
all  the  weeds.  Cultivate  frequently  as  long  as 
a  horse  can  get  between  the  rows  of  corn.  If 
the  land  is  rich  enough  this  plan  will  give  a 
large  crop  of  green  fodder. 

The  common  mistake  in  growing  corn  fodder 
is  in  sowing  it  broadcast.  Three  years  ago  I 
had  three  acres  of  warm,  rich  laud  where  the 
clover  had  failed.  We  plowed  it  up  the  last  of 
May  and  drilled  in  corn,  3i  feet  apart,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  thoroughly.  We  had  a  splendid  crop. 
The  next  year  the  Deacon  thought  he  would 
raise  some  too,  and  he  sowed  a  piece  broadcast 
on  low7,  W’et  land.  His  crop  was  not  worth 
cutting.  Last  year  he  concluded  he  would  drill 
in  his  crop,  and  borrowed  my  drill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  After  ho  had  got  through  his  faith  failed 
him;  and  he  went  over  the  piece  again,  drilling 
in  another  row  between  each  of  the  first  rows. 
This  of  course  made  the  rows  so  close  together 
and  so  crooked  that  he  could  not  use  the  culti¬ 
vator.  Weeds  and  corn  had  to  grow  together, 
and  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected — not  half  a  crop,  and  the  land  left  in  a 
foul  condition. 

The  essential  points  in  raising  good  corn 
fodder  are:  (1)  Rich,  warm,  dry  land;  (2)  a 
small,  early  variety ;  (3)  sowing  in  drills  wide 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  use  of  a  horse-hoe; 
(4)  thick  seeding  in  the  rows;  and  (5)  thorough 
cultivation. 

I  have  no  time  now  to  say  anything  about 
curing  corn  fodder.  And  in  fact  I  have  had 
little  experience  on  this  point.  I  should  never 
think  of  growing  corn  solely  for  fodder.  I 
would  sow  enough  to  insure  having  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  green-corn  fodder  in  summer, 
and  if  there  was  more  than  was  needed  cure  it 
for  fodder  in  winter.  But  on  my  farm  it  would 
not  pay  to  grow  corn  for  fodder  in  winter.  It  is 
too  much  work  to  cut  and  cure  it.  I  can  raise, 
cut,  and  cure  clover  hay  cheaper. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  kept  my  cows  and 
horses  so  economically  as  during  tiie  past  win¬ 
ter.  And  the  cows  have  been  fed  principally 
on  cut  corn-stalks,  with  a  little  bran  and  corn- 
meal.  I  drill  in  my  corn ;  and  last  year  I  not 
only  had  a  good  crop  of  corn,  but  also  a  large 
growth  of  stalks.  I  think  this  a  better  plan 
than  raising  corn  fodder  alone.  Drill  in  the 
corn  in  rows  3i  feet  apart,  and  put  on  about  as 
much  again  seed  as  you  would  if  planted  in 
hills ;  and  if  the  land  is  rich  enough  you  are 
pretty  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  fodder,  and  stand 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  good  crop  of  corn. 
This,  on  my  farm,  is  better  than  to  grow  corn 
for  fodder  alone. 

You  must  not  overlook  that  little  clause  “if 
the  land  is  rich  enough.”  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
cheat  the  land.  If  the  soil  is  not  capable  of 
producing  a  good  crop  of  corn  when  planted  in 
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hills  3i  feet  apart,  it  will  not  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  crop  when  the  plants  stand  as 
thick  again  in  the  rows.  Why  should  we  ex¬ 
pect  it?  It  is  only  on  clean,  dry,  rich,  land  that 
we  gain  anything  by  drilling  in  corn.  And  the 
same  is  true,  I  think,  in  regard  to  planting  pota¬ 
toes  in  hills  or  in  drills.  If  the  land  is  rich 
enough,  you  can  get  a  larger  crop  by  planting 
in  drills.  You  hare  twice  the  number  of  potato- 
plants  on  an  acre.  But  until  we  have  got  our 
farms  richer  and  cleaner  than  most  of  them  are 
at  present,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  in  hills.  We  can  cultivate  both 
ways  and  have  a  better  chance  to  kill  weeds. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  remarks 
the  Deacon ;  “  but  why  don’t  you  practice  what 
you  preach  ?  ” 

I  do.  I  am  simply  anxious  not  to  mislead. 
I  shall  drill  in  my  corn  this  year,  and  plant  . my 
potatoes  in  drills  and  not  in  hills.  And  I  con¬ 
tend  that  in  my  case  this  is  the  better  plan.  But 
it  would  not  be  the  best  on  a  great  many  farms. 
I  use  corn  as  a  “fallow  crop.”  I  plow  up  the 
clover  sod  early  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring 
plow  it  once  or  twice  and  cultivate  and  harrow 
thoroughly.  I  want  to  start  all  the  weed-seeds. 
Keep  plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  and 
rolling  until  the  last  minute.  Then  drill  in  the 
corn  as  fast  as  the  land  can  be  got  ready.  If 
you  have  worked  your  land  thoroughly,  and 
made  it  quite  fine  and  mellow,  the  weeds  will 
be  likely  to  spring  up  by  the  million.  As  soon 
as  the  weeds  begin  to  start  go  over  the  field 
with  a  Thomas  harrow.  If  one  harrowing  does 
not  pull  up  and  kill  the  weeds  go  over  it  again. 
And  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
put  in  the  cultivator,  and  follow  with  the  harrow. 
Harrow  every  three  or  four  days  until  the  corn 
is  five  or  six  inches  high.  It  may  pull  up  or 
smother  a  few  hills,  but  this  is  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  benefit.  Keep  the  cultivator 
going  until  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  or  even 
into  August  if  any  weeds  still  show  themselves. 
In  August  I  would  also  go  over  the  field  with  a 
hoe  and  cut  out  any  weeds  that  may  be  growing 
in  the  rows. 

This  plan  of  cultivating  corn  will  destroy  far 
more  weeds  than  an  ordinary  so-called  summer- 
fallow.  Last  year  it  gave  me  not  only  a  capital 
crop  of  sound  corn,  but  a  heavy  growth  of  good 
fodder,  and  left  the  land,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  patches  of  thistles,  as  clean  and 
mellow  as  a  garden.  And  you  should  recollect 
that  the  weed-seeds  were  not  buried  and  kept 
dormant.  The  weeds  were  not  temporarily 
held  in  check.  They  were  killed,  and  will  trou¬ 
ble  me  no  more  I  can  excuse  a  man  who  has 
recently  taken  a  farm  for  adopting  some  tem¬ 
porary  expedient  for  checking  weeds,  but  I  have 
little  respect  for  a  farmer  who  deliberately,  year 
after  year,  and  as  a  regular  system,  practices 
and  defends  such  a  course. 

I  can  sympathize  with  a  farmer  who  does  not 
succeed  in  killing  weeds  in  his  fields,  or  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  foot-rot  or  scab  in  his  sheep  ;  but  I 
have  no  sort  of  respect  for  the  man  who  says 
that  the  weeds  can  not  be  killed,  or  the  foot-rot 
or  scab  cured.  The  former  simply,  it  may  be, 
fails  for  want  of  energy,  promptness,  and  perse¬ 
verance,  or  from  ignorance  as  to  the  best  meth¬ 
ods;  but  the  latter,  while  he  may  be  a  good 
“practical”  sort  of  man,  is  an  intellectual 
dwarf,  and  is  almost  invariably  as  conceited  as 
he  is  prejudiced  and  ignorant. 

Of  course  our  flocks  will  always  be  liable  to 
attacks  of  fopt-rot  and  scab,  and  weeds  will 
continue  to  grow.  But  the  weeds  in  six  iuches 


of  surface-soil  can  all  be  killed,  and  the  scab 
and  foot-rot  in  a  given  flock  can  be  cured.  •  If, 
after  we  have  succeeded  in  killing  all  the  weeds 
and  all  the  weed-seeds  in  six  inches  of  surface- 
soil,  we  plow  up  an  inch  or  two  more  land,  the 
weed-seeds  in  this  fresh  earth  will  spring  up, 
and  must  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first;  and  after  you  have  cured  the  scab  a 
single  scabby  sheep  from  an  infected  flock  will 
communicate  the  disease  to  your  healthy  sheep. 
But  while  this  is  true,  shame  to  the  man 
who  says  scab  and  foot-rot  can  not  be  cured. 

Several  gentlemen  have  written  to  me  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  Drainage  Law.  They  will  find  it 
in  the  Statutes  of  New  York  for  1869,  chap. 
888,  and  in  the  Amended  Statutes  of  New  York, 
1871,  chap.  303.  The  law  is  very  crude  and 
imperfect,  and  needs  a  thorough  revision,  but  it 
has  proved  very  useful.  The  great  point  is  to 
get  good  commissioners. 

Where  the  work  is  not  extensive,  the  better 
plan  is  to  endeavor  to  do  it  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment.  Call  a  meeting,  and  talk  the  matter  over 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  agree  to  let  some  one  or 
two  good  men  say  what  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  shall  be  borne  by  the  different  farmers 
interested,  according  to  the  extent  of  land  to  be 
benefited  by  the  draining. 

If  anything,  wages  are  higher  this  spring 
than  ever,  and  the  men  more  inefficient.  They 
seem  to  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
earn  their  wages,  and  they  do  not  try  !  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  farmers  will  put  in 
less  corn  than  for  several  years  past,  and  that  a 
year  from  this  time  will  find  our  cribs  and  gran¬ 
aries  comparatively  empty.  I  am  not  planting 
half  as  much  corn  or  potatoes  as  usual.  I  am 
letting  the  land  lie  in  grass  and  clover. 

In  this  section  no  crop  brings  in  so  much 
money  in  proportion  to  the  labor  as  hay.  We 
shall  have  to  make  a  business  of  growing  it. 
On  strong,  heavy  clay  land  that  is  not  dry 
enough  to  grow  winter  wheat  it  will  pay  to 
summer-fallow  for  timothy.  Plow  the  land  two 
or  three  times  and  get  it  into  good  order,  and 
sow  it  to  timothy  in  August.  If  the  work  is 
well  done  we  may  expect  a  good  crop  the  next 
year,  and  a  better  one  the  year  after.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  plan  is  that  only  such  parts  of 
the  field  that  are  likely  to  be  benefited  need  be 
plowed.  The  remainder  of  the  field  may  re¬ 
main  in  grass,  either  for  pasture  or  for  hay.  It 
is  true  we  lose  the  fall  pasture,  but  it  will  do  the 
meadow  no  harm  to  let  the  grass  rot  on  the 
ground. 

“  I  tried  this  plan  on  one  of  my  meadows,” 
remarks  a  friend,  “and  the  result  was  not 
what  I  expected.  There  was  a  patch  of  thistle 
in  the  field,  and  I  plowed  up  the  land  and  sum¬ 
mer-fallowed  it,  and  sowed  it  to  wheat  and 
seeded  it  down.  I  did  not  get  five  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre”’ 

Very  likely.  But  this  is  no  argument  against 
the  plan  I  have  recommended..  The  land  you 
plowed  was  a  sandy  knoll — such  land  as  no  sen¬ 
sible  farmer  would  think  of  fallowing  for  any 
ot  her  object  except  to  kill  weeds.  It  was  a  good 
thing  to  plow  it  and  kill  the  thistles ;  but  you 
should  not  have  sown  it  to  wheat.  You  should 
have  sown  grass-seed  alone.  If  you  had  done 
this,  and  had  plowed  in  a  good  coat  of  manure, 
the  probabilities  are  you  would  have  had  agood 
crop  of  grass  the  next  year  and  better  the  year 
after.  It  is  the  rich,  clay  lands,  abounding  in 
dormant  piant-food,  that  are  most  benefited  by 
fallowing — not  the  poor  light  sands.  Fallow 
your  clayey  and  manure  your  sandy  land. 


I  had  a  case  in  point  on  my  own  farm.  One 
of  my  knolls  was  full  of  stones,  and  I  plowed 
it  repeatedly  to  get  out  the  stones.  The  land 
on  this  knoll  was  a  calcareous  loam.  It  had 
never  produced  half  a  crop  since  it  was  cleared 
of  timber,  fifty  years  ago.  Since  I  plowed  it  so 
thoroughly  and  got  out  the  stones  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  heavy  crops.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
field  had  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  I  had 
another  knoll,  full  of  stones  and  thistles,  that 
was  a  light  sand,  poor  as  poverty.  This  I 
treated  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  field 
was  not  manured.  On  this  knoll  the  wheat 
was  so  poor  as  hardly  to  be  worth  harvesting. 
The  land  needed  the  repeated  plowings  to 
kill  the  thistles  and  to  get  out  the  stones,  but  it 
needed  manure  also. 


Roots  as  Manure. 


It  has  been  found  that  the  roots  of  a  good 
crop  of  red  clover  left  in  an  acre  of  land  after 
the  removal  of  the  crop  weigh  six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  or  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  tons.  The  same  examina¬ 
tion  gave  the  weigl  t  of  an  acre  of  rye  roots  at 
thirty-five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  wheat  roots 
at  thirty-four  hundred  pounds.  All  of  this 
matter  is  of  course  valuable  for  the  use  of  such 
crops  as  may  be  grown  during  or  after  its  de¬ 
composition.  The  well-known  superiority  of 
clover  as  a  manuring  crop,  however,  is  not  due 
alone  to  the  greater  amount  of  organic  matter, 
taken  mainly  from  the  atmosphere,  which  its 
roots  supply,  but  also  to  the  position  in  which 
this  matter  is  deposited.  The  roots  reach  deeply 
into  the  soil,  and  on  their  decomposition  they 
serve  to  draw  moisture  from  the  lower  soil,  and 
by  the  decomposition  of  fertilizing  matter  to  a 
considerable  depth  they  induce  the  descent  of 
the  roots  of  other  crops  to  a  point  where  Ihey 
are  much  more  sure  of  a  supply  of  moisture 
during  dry  seasons  than  they  could  be  if  nearer 
the  surface.  Then  again,  these  deeply  pene¬ 
trating  roots  traverse  parts  of  the  subsoil  not 
heretofore  open  to  vegetation,  and  in  their  de¬ 
composition  they  produce  a  chemical  effect  on 
the  inorganic  substances  that  lie  along  their 
courses,  and  help  to  render  them,  too,  service¬ 
able  for  future  crops. 


Dipping  Sheep. 


There  is  given  on  this  page  an  engraving  of 
a  tank  and  appliances  for  dipping  sheep.  This 
is  an  operation  that  ought  to  be  performed  at 
this  season  on  every  flock,  both  sheep  and 
lambs.  Vermin  which  infest  sheep  greatly  in¬ 
crease  during  the  winter.  Often  cutaneous  dis¬ 
orders,  as  scab,  have  largely  spread  throughout 
the  flock.  All  these  have  an  injurious  if  not 
destructive  effect  on  the  sheep  and  their  fleeces. 
Dipping  in  the  various  solutions  in  vogue, 
which  have  been  heretofore  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  destroy  the  vermin  and 
cure  skin  diseases.  The  improved  condiiion  of 
the  sheep’s  health  acts  on  the  growth  of  the 
wool,  which  becomes  heavier  and  of  more  even 
staple.  The  tank  shown  in  the  engraving  is  a 
water-tight  box  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
sheep.  There  is  a  false  bottom,  perforated 
with  a  number  of  holes  and  suspended  bj<-  cords, 
on  which  the  sheep  is  represented  as  standing. 
The  cords  are  wound  on  the  rollers  seen  at  the 
ends  of  the  tanks.  One  of  the  rollers  has  a 
crank  on  one  end,  and  each  of  them  has  a 
grooved  wheel  or  pulley  around  which  a  cord 
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is  passed.  When  one  roller  is  turned  by  the 
crank  the  other  is  also  turned,  and  the  sheep  is 
gradually  lowered  into  the  dipping  liquid  in  the 


TANK  FOll  DIPPING  SHEEP. 

tank.  The  sheep  is  led  up  the  gangway  quietly 
on  to  the  movable  bottom,  there  is  no  plunging 
or  splashing,  and  when  the  dipping  has  been 
given,  the  floor  is  raised  and  the  sheep’s  fleece 
is  squeezed  free  from  all  superfluous  dip,  which 
drains  away  through  the  holes  into  the  tank 
again.  The  sheep  is  allowed  to  depart  by  way 
of  the  sloping  platform  as  quietly  as  it  was 
brought  up.  As  the  dip  is  used  up  the  tank 
should  be  replenished  from  a  barrel  near  by. 
The  lambs  should  be  dipped  after  the  sheep  are 
shorn,  as  then  all  the  vermin  will  have  gathered 
on  to  them  and  may  be  destroyed  with  ease. 


and  the  severity  of  it  is  seemingly  increased 
when  we  consider  that  by  a  little  arrangement 
the  work  can  be  done  by  the  horses,  and  the 
fanner’s  muscles  be 
spared.  Every  farmer 
ought  to  have  a  horse 
hay-fork.  Those  that 
have  one  can  procure 
two  poles  14  or  16  feet 
long,  tie  them  together 
at  the  top,  stay  them 
with  one  or  two  guy 
ropes  to  the  barn-yard 
fence,  and  hang  the 
horse-fork  tackle  to  the 
top  of  them.  These 
poles  may  be  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile,  as  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  fork  may 
be  made  to  take  up  the 
manure  and  drop  it  into 
the  wagon-box  without  any  other  handling  be¬ 
ing  needed.  The  lower  pulley  should  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wagon  wheel, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving;  or  one  or  both 
horses  are  removed  from  the  wagon  and 
hitched  on  to  the  rope,  and  in  five 
minutes  two  smart  boys  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  could  not  easily 
lift  a  liaud-forkful  of  manure  into  the 
wagon,  can  put  up  a  good  load. 
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nary  crop,  and  the  market  price  is  generally 
$1.50  a  bushel  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  market  in  the  North-western  States.  The 
refuse  of  the  oil-mills  makes  a  valuable  fertili¬ 
zer,  being  worth  nearly  one  third  as  much  as 
guano.  For  composting  with  coarse  vegetable 
matter  or  swamp  muck  it  is  especially  useful. 
As  feed  it  is  totally  useless;  in  fact,  from  its 
strong  purgative  qualities,  it  is  dangerous  to 
stock,  and  they  should  not  be  permitted 
access  to  it. 


A  Water-Wheel  for  Irrigation. 


The  vineyards  which  lie  along  the  banks  of 
the  rapid  rivers  of  Northern  Italy  are  supplied 
with  water  raised  by  water-wheels.  The  same 
device  might  be  made  useful  in- many  places  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  The  wheel  is  made 
roughly  of  wood,  after  the  manner  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  of  a  steamboat,  and  is  made  to  revolve 
by  the  flow  of  the  stream  in  which  its  lower 
part  is  immersed.  Buckets,  which  are  merely 
board  boxes  about  10  inches  square  and  20 
inches  deep,  are  fixed  to  the  rim  inside  of  the 
paddles.  As  each  bucket  passes  through  the 


WATER-WHEEL  FOR  IRRIGATION. 


water  it  is  filled,  and  its  position  is  such  that  it 
rises  nearly  full.  As  it  approaches  the  top, 
and,  in  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  to  which  it 
is  fixed,  is  gradually  turned  upside  down,  its 
contents  are  poured  out  into  a  trough  which 
leads  the  water  away  to  the  land.  The  mouths 
of  the  buckets  project  a  little  beyond  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  so  as  to  discharge  at  the  center  of 
the  broad  gutter,  which  is  removed  only  to  suffi¬ 
cient  distance  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  paddles 
to  pass.  The  size  of  the  wheel  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  force  of  the  stream  and  by  the 
higlit  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  to 
be  lifted. 


Broom-Corn  Culture. 


We  have  before  us  a  great  number  of  inquiries 
about  the  cultivation  and  management  of  broom- 
corn  and  its  manufacture  into  brooms.  At  the 
outset  it  would  be  proper  to  caution  farmers  to 
whom  this  crop  is  a  new  one  against  rushing 
into  it  unadvisedly,  for  it  is  one  of  those  special 
crops  which  depend  on  a  great  many  contin¬ 
gencies  of  soil,  seed,  weather,  care  in  harvest¬ 
ing  and  preparation  for  market,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  uncertaiiAbjs  of  the  market,  which  are 


The  Use  of  the  Horse-Fork. 


The  mechanical  appliances  for  aiding  the 
laboi  of  the  farm  are  not  nearly  so  much  availed 
of  as  they  might  be.  To  confine  ourselves  to 
only  one  illustration  of  this  we  here  refer  to  a 
use  that  may  be  made  of  the  horse  liay-fork  at 
this  season.  We  have  made  considerable  use 
of  it  to  load  manure  from  the  pile  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  Loading  manure  is  the  hardest  work  the 
farmer  has  to  perform,  and  it  has  almost  always 
to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  If  100  loads  of  manure 


have  to  be  hauled  out,  there  are  over  200  tons 
to  be  lifted  by  the  hands  and  arms  a  height  of 
five  feet  into  a  wagon.  This  is  severe  labor, 


For  a  crop  of  castor  beans  the 
ground  should  be  well  plowed  and 
harrowed.-  Lay  it  out  in  rows  six 
feet  apart,  and  between  every  sixth 
and  seventh  row  leave  a  space  wide 
enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass  through 
wdieu  gathering  the  crop.  The  seed 
should  be  covered  with  hot  water, 
and  be  allowed  to  stand  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  planting.  Six  or  eight  seeds 
may  be  dropped  in  a  hill  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm,  to  be  thinned 
out  to  two  plants  when  all  danger 
from  cut-worms  has  passed.  The 

ground  should  cultivated 
until  the  plants  are  three 
feet  high.  About  the  first 
of  August  some  of  the 
seeds  will  be  ripe,  and 
must  be  gathered  im¬ 
mediately,  or  the  pods 
will  burst  and  the  beans 
pop  out.  The  clusters  of 
seed-pods  which  are  ripe 
are  cut  off  entirely,  and 
the  gathering  continues 
until  frost  kills  the  plants. 
The  pods  are  to  be  scat¬ 
tered  upon  a  piece  of 
hard,  smooth,  cleanly- 
swept  ground,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  fence,  and  they 
arc  to  be  turned  and  dried 
until  all  the  beans  are 
shelled  out.  Then  the 
floor  is  cleared  for  another 
lot.  If  rain  is  expected, 
the  beans  must  be  raked 
up  and  covered  and  kept 
dry.  The  beans  are  cleaned  in  a  common  fan- 
mill,  and  should  be  kept  in  sacks  in  a  cool  place 
until  sold.  Twenty  bushels  per  acre  is  an  ordi¬ 
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a  serious  item  of  consideration  in  themselves. 
"While  when  all  goes  well  it  is  a  paying  crop,  it 
would  be  wise  that  the  culture  should  be  gra¬ 
dually  undertaken,  and  just  enough  raised  for 
home  use  to  be  worked  up  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  until  it  is  certainly  known  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  success  are  favorable.  The  soil  must 
be  good.  Fair  corn  land  will  do  for  a  crop  for 
home  use,  but  for  marketable  brush  the  land 
must  be  rich  enough  to  bring  50  to  75  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Such  land  as  the 
Connecticut,  or  Mohawk,  or  Miami  river  bot¬ 
toms,  or  the  rich  Western  prairies,  well  plowed 
just  before  planting,  and  well  harrowed  and 


Fig-.  2.— CLEANING  THE  BRUSH. 


free  from  weeds,  will  be  suitable;  and  it  would 
pay  better  on  any  other  than  such  laud  to  grow 
almost  any  other  crop. 

The  seed  should  not  be  planted  until  the 
weather  is  settled  and  the  ground  is  warm ;  the 
middle  of  May  until  June  10th  would  be  a  pro¬ 
per  seed-time  in  any  locality  not  subject  to  early 
autumn  frosts.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
seed.  The  Tennessee  Evergreen  produces  fine 
brush,  and  yields  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  Missouri  Evergreen  has  a  longer,  coarser 
brush,  and  requires  closer  planting  than  the 
former  to  make  fine  brush.  The  Mohawk, 
Shaker,  and  Early  York  are  the  kinds  produced 
chiefly  in  the  Eastern  States;  they  produce  a 
light  short  brush,  which  must  be  cut  early,  as  it 
turns  red  soon  after  blossoming.  A  dwarf 
broom-coru,  for  making  whisks  and  brushes,  is 


Fig.  3.— DRYING  RACK. 


sometimes  grown,  which  yields  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds  per  acre,  but  there  are  difficulties  at¬ 
tached  to  harvesting  it  which  make  it  an  unde¬ 
sirable  crop.  About  twro  quarts  of  seed  per 
acre  are  required,  with  four  or  five  stalks  to  the 


the  crooked  being  kept  by  itself,  and  on  its  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  barn  it  is  put  through  the  scraper 
to  remove  the  seed.  This  is  a  machine  (figure 
2)  run  by  a  horse-power,  and  contains  either 
one  or  two  drums,  or  cylinders,  furnished  with 
short  teeth  similar  to  those  of  a  thrashing- 
machine.  The  brush  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
wagon  is  laid  on  a  table,  and  from  thence  is 


Fig.  1.— TABLING  AND  CUTTING  BROOM-CORN. 


hill  for  long  brush,  and  eight  or  more  for  short 
or  inside  brush.  If  planted  in  drills — which  is 
by  far  the  best  method — the  seed  should  be 
dropped  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
An  Emery  corn-planter  may  be  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  drills,  which  should  be  34  to  4  feet  apart; 
or  any  of  the  common  corn-planters  which  have 
broom-corn  attachments  may  be  used.  Some 
of  these  plant  two 
rows  at  once,  finish¬ 
ing  20  acres  a  day 
with  two  horses. 

They  should  be  set  so 
as  to  cover  the  seed 
less  than  an  inch  in 
depth.  That  this  may 
be  done  regularly  the 
soil  must  be  very  fine 
and  smooth.  The 
cleanest  cultivation  is 
required.  Shares’ 
horse-lioe,  or  a  Y  har¬ 
row  with  the  center- 
tooth  removed  and 
made  to  straddle  the 
row,  are  convenient 
implements  for  this 
purpose.  Each  row 
should  be  cultivated 
once  up  and  once 
down  each  time  to 
effectually  kill  weeds. 

The  crop  should  be 
harvested  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  fall,  so 
that  the  brush  may 
be  of  a  light  green 
color,  and  tough  and  elastic  when  cured ; 
if  cut  later  than  this  the  brush  loses  weight.  It 
is  in  the  cutting  and  curing  that  the  price  is 
made;  well-cured  green  brush  brings  readily 
$120  to  $140  per  ton,  when  over-ripe,  red 
brush  will  hardly  sell  for  $40  a  ton.  When 
ready  to  cut  the  brush  is  to  be  “  tabled.”  This 
operation  is  performed  by  bending  the  stalks 
about  30  inches  above  the  ground,  and  laying 
them  flat  over  towards  tho  next  row  in  a  dia¬ 
gonal  direction,  so  that  the  brush  overhangs  the 
next  row  about  a  foot.  The  second  row  is 
broken  down  and  laid  over  the  stalks  of  the 
first  row,  interlacing  with  them  and  forming  a 
table  30  inches  above  the  ground.  Two  men 
or  boys  pass  up  the  rows  breaking  and  laying 
down  the  stalks  in  this  manner.  This  opera¬ 
tion  of  “tabling”  is  shown  at  figure  1.  Then 
the  cutters  follow,  armed  with  sharp  knives 
similar  to  shoemakers’ knives,  and  cut  the  brush 
with  eight  inches  of  stalk,  no  more  nor  no  less, 
and  lay  it  on  the  table.  If  the  butts  are  less 
than  eight  inches  long  it  is  a  loss  to  the  grower, 
as  it  reduces  the  weight  of  the  brush ;  if  it  is 
cut  longer  the  extra  length  is  waste,  and  the 
value  is  reduced. 

In  wet,  hot  seasons  the  growth  of  brush  is 
very  rapid,  and  the  straw  being  weak  and  soft 
it  bends  and  becomes  crooked,  and  its  value  is 
lessened ;  all  crooked  brush  should  therefore  be 
kept  and  packed  by  itself,  lest  being  mixed  with 
straight  brush  the  value  of  that  should  be  re¬ 
duced  proportionately.  Crooked  brush  is  the 
result  of  one  of  those  contingencies  of  iveather 
that  the  grower  can  not  guard  against,  and  he 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  It  will  happen  with 
all  varieties  of  corn.  As  the  brush  is  cut  it 
should  be  hauled  to  the  barn  and  put  under¬ 
cover  without  loss  of  time ;  the  green  color  is 
very  soon  changed  by  sun-light  to  a  straw  color, 
and  the  value  thereby  reduced.  The  brush 
should  be  laid  in  the  wagon  straight  arid  even, 


taken  by  the  butts  in  handfuls  and  thrust  into 
the  scraper  until  freed  from  seed.  If  there  is 
but  one  drum  the  brush  must  be  turned  ;  if  there 
are  two  drums,  one  exposure  of  the  brush  to 
their  teeth  for  a  moment  is  sufficient  to  clean  it. 

A  boy  then  takes  the  brush  and  spreads  it  on 
the  drying-racks  in  the  barn  or  dry-house.  If  a 
large  quantity  is  grown,  a  dry-house,  similar  to 
a  tobacco-house,  with  every  fourth  or  sixth 
plank  hung  on  hinges  is  needed ;  but  for  a 
small  quantity  racks  may  be  set  up  on  the  floor 
of  an  ordinary  barn.  The  simplest  kind  is  made 
by  taking  poles  or  light  scantling  two  by-  two 
and  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  nailing  strips 
four  feet  long  six  inches  apart  on  every  pair  of 
them.  Common  sawed  lath  free  from  knots  or 
knot-holes  make  good  strips,  as  the  brush  is 
very  light.  The  racks  are  set  up  in  rows,  three 


Fig.  4. — BALE  OP  BROOM-CORN. 


feet  ten  inches  distant  from  each  oilier,  and 
latli3  are  laid  a  few  inches  apart  on  the  cross¬ 
pieces,  making  a  succession  of  stalls  with 
shelves  six  inches  apart,  through  which  the  air 
has  complete  access.  The  racks  are  shown  at 
fig.  3.  The  brush  is  laid  on  these  lath  shelves 
not  over  two  inches  in  depth.  It  should  be 
quite  free  from  moisture  when  placed  on  the 
shelves,  or  it  will  heat  or  mold  and  lose  color. 
Here  it  remains,  getting  plenty  of  air  during 
fine  days,  and  being  shut  up  when  there  is  rain, 
until  perfectly  dried.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  baled. 
For  this  a  hay-press  is  needed.  The  brush  is 
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selected  to  commence  with,  as  the  outside  of 
the  bale  should  always  be  of  the  best;  it  is  laid 
smoothly,  with  the  butts  quite  even  at  each  end 
of  the  bale,  I  fie  brush  lapping  in  the  center. 
The  brush  is  thus  laid  in,  always  being  care¬ 
fully  placed  that  the  bale  may  come  out  square 
at  the  emls  and  neat  and  smooth.  The  bale  is 
pressed  very  tightly,  so  as  to  get  300  pounds  or 
over  into  a  space  of  three  feet  ten  inches  long, 
twenty-four  inches  wide,  and  thirty  inches 
deep.  A  stout  lath  is  placed  at  each  corner  to 
protect  the  brush,  and  the  bale  is  bound  by  four 
or  five  No.  9,  or  common  fence  wires.  At  fig.  4 
is  shown  a  finished  bale  with  the  weight  marked 
upon  one  of  the  corner  laths.  The  different 
qualities  of  brush  are  baled  separately.  The 
crop  is  then  ready  for  market. 

Broom-corn  is  one  of  those  things  in  which 
“corners”  are  occasionally  got  up,  by  which 
the  farmer  is  victimized ;  it  is  therefore  well  to 
be  careful  about  the  person  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  shipped,  and  generally  it  is  safest  to  sell 
at  once  when  the  price  is  satisfactory ;  holding 
for  a  rise  brings  many  a  farmer  to  grief. 


How  To  Set  a  Horse’s  Broken  Leg. 

[Many  a  horse  with  a  broken  leg  is  killed  to 
put  it  out  of  its  misery  that  might,  with  proper 
treatment  have  been  cured,  and  if  not  made  as 
valuable  as  before  at  least  saved  to  many  years 
of  useful  labor.  Skilled  Veterinary  Surgeons 
are  yet  rare,  and  in  the  country  very  seldom  to 
be  found.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons  generally  think  it  beneath 
them  to  treat  domestic  animals.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  a  surgical  friend  of  ours 
who  has  had  much  success  in  treating  fractured 
legs  of  horses,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  several  animals  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  killed  made  useful  to  their  delight¬ 
ed  owners.  At  our  request  lie  has  written  out 
his  method  of  treatment. — Ed.] 

Thanks  to  the  application  of  common-sense 
to  surgery,  we  have  now  at  our  command  a 
successful  method  of  treating  fractured  limbs 
among  our  farm  stock.  For  curable  cases  this 
new  method  will  give  a  good  percentage  of  fair 
results. 

Here  it  is.  Suppose  we  have  a  horse  with 
his  hind  leg  broken  six  inches  above  the  fet¬ 
lock.  The  first  tiling  to  do  is  to  make  for  him 
a  firm,  narrow  stall,  not  much  wider  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  enable  the  animal  to  stand, 
or  a  pair  of  stocks  such  as  are  used  for  shoeing 
refractory  edits  or  mules.  Arrange  a  windlass 
by  which,  when  a  band  of  the  strongest  sail¬ 
cloth  or  some  similar  material  is  placed  under 
the  animal’s  helly,  his  hind  quarters  can  be 
lifted  clear  of  the  ground.  This  belly-band 
should  be  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  allow  its  ends  to  be  level  with 
the  horse’s  back.  Thus  it  makes  a  snug  cradle 
in  which  the  patient  can  rest.  Put  now  a  col¬ 
lar  on  his  neck,  and  to  it  attach  a  strap  which 
shall  extend  from  it  between  the  front  legs  to 
the  belly-band,  and  thus  prevent  that  from  slid¬ 
ing  backwards  or  wrinkling  into  a  band  narrow 
enough  to  pain  the  horse  when  his  weight 
comes  to  be  borne  by  it. 

Now  having  attended  to  the  preliminaries  we 
are  ready  to  set  the  limb.  See,  first  of  all,  that 
dhe  leg  is  well  clear  of  the  ground,  making  suf¬ 
ficient  allowance  so  that  when  the  belly-band 
stretches  it  will  not  allow  the  foot  to  reach  the 
ground.  Bandage  the  leg  smoothly  but  not  too 
firmly  from  the  foot  up  to  above  the  “knee” 
with  a  flannel  bandage  two  or  three  inches  wide. 


Now  take  canton-flannel  with  a  good  nap, 
and  wide  enough  to  cover  the  entire  bandage 
cut  it  into  such  shape  as  will  accurately  fit 
around  the  leg — then  make  five  more  just  like 
it.  Take  six  pounds  of  the  best  freshest  Plaster 
of  Paris,  not  land  plaster,  but  such  as  is  used 
for  hard  finish,  and  stir  enough  of  it  slowly  into 
two  quarts  of  cold  Witter  to  make  a  mixture  as 
thick  as  cream.  Saturate  one  of  your  last  made 
canton-flannel  envelopes  for  the  leg  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  then  lay  it  on  a  board  with  nap  side  up, 
and  pour  on  to  and  rub  into  it  as  much  of  the 
liquid  plaster  as  it  will  hold.  Next  rub  into 
the  same  flannel  enough  of  the  dry  plaster  to 
fairly  thicken  and  toughen  it. 

Treat  another  piece  of  flannel  exactly  the 
same  way  and  lay  the  two  fairly  together  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  and  promptly  bandage  them 
around  the  leg,  which  is  now  to  be  held  in  its 
right  position  until  the  plaster  hardens.  Mean¬ 
while  spread  over  the  last  bandage  a  thick 
coating  of  the  wet  plaster  with  your  hands;  and 
then  prepare  two  more  pieces  of  canton-flannel 
as  before  ;  apply  these  over  the  first  two  and 
surround  them  with  a  bandage  which  is  also 
smeared  with  wmt,  plaster. 

And,  finally,  the  last  two  pieces  of  flannel  are 
treated  as  the  others  have  been,  and  in  turn  are 
to  be  well  bandaged  and  the  remaining  Plaster 
of  Paris  rubbed  into  the  last  bandage.  This, 
when  it  has  set,  which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes, 
will  give  not  only  a  hard  but  a  tough  splint  that 
fits  the  leg  so  closely  and  keeps  the  ends  of  the 
bone  in  such  exact  position  as  to  render  dis¬ 
placement  impossible ;  providing  the  leg  has 
been  properly  held  while  the  plaster  was  hard¬ 
ening.  Everything  must  be  in  readiness  before 
the  plaster  is  mixed  with  water,  and  it  must  re¬ 
quire  less  than  half  an  hour  to  saturate  and 
apply  all  the  flannel  and  the  bandages,  or  the 
plaster  will  have  become  quite  too  hard  to 
work.  By  the  time  the  last  bandage  is  to  be 
applied  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plaster  has  be¬ 
come  thick  and  pasty,  and  is  then  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  coating  over  all  with  the  hand. 

This  would  be  my  plan  (as  it  has  been,  and 
successful,  too,)  for  the  fracture  I  have  described. 

The  principle  involved  in  any  other  case  and 
with  other  animals  would  be  similar;  with 
such  modifications  as  common-sense  suggests. 

I  contend  that,  an  effort  should  be  made 
in  almost  every  instance  to  save  the  unfortunate 
animal.  I  have  cured  a  number  by  the  method 
detailed  above. 

The  average  time  would  be  from  six  to 
twelve  weeks  before  the  belly-band  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  limb  tried.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  renew  the  splint  once,  and  it  should  not  be 
finally  taken  off  until  some  time  after  the  leg  is 
walked  upon,  as  it  affords  additional  strength 
to  the  point  of  fracture.  What  I  have  written 
may  not  be  new  to  some  readers.  I  am  certain 
it  will  be  to  others, and  for  them  I  have  written. 


Feeding  Young  Trout. 

BT  FIIKD.  MATHER,  HONEOYE  PALLS,  N.  Y. 


After  trying  three  years  to  find  live  food  for 
my  fry  so  that  the  diseases  caused  by  decaying 
food  on  the  bottom  of  the  troughs  would  not 
kill  half  of  my  “babies”  every  year,  I  have  at 
last  found  it,  and  give  it  to  your  trout-growing 
readers  in  season  for  this  year’s  crop. 

Having  tried  to  breed  several  species  of  Crus¬ 
tacea,  insects,  etc.,  I  found  accidentally,  while 
straining  rain-water  for  laundry  use,  the  article 
so  long  sought,  the  “wiggler”  or  mosquito 


larva.  I  fed  them  last  season  with  the  most 
gratifying  results,  and  am  making  arrangements 
to  do  it  on  a  larger  scale  at  my  ponds  at 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  this  coming  season. 

Probably  two  barrels  will  be  enough  for  each 
thousand  fish,  and  the  larvae  can  be  collected 
much  easier  than  the  same  bulk  of  liver  can 
be  chopped.  Having  sent  out  both  spawn  and 
young  fish  to  readers  of  the  Agriculturist ,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  keep  them  fully  posted  on  all 
matters  of  importance. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Feed. 


The  proportionate  values  of  the  following 
materials  used  for  feeding  farm-stock  are  gath¬ 
ered  from  published  analyses  bjr  the  most 
eminent  agricultural  chemists,  and  have  been 
corroborated  by  the  results  of  the  practice  of 
many  eminent  "English  feeders.  They  include 
the  relative  flesh-forming,  fattening,  and  total 
feeding  values  of  the  different  articles  men¬ 
tioned,  and  are  probably  the  most  trustworthy 
information  that  can  be  gathered  from  all  sources 
at  the  present  time.  They  areas  follows,  equal 
weights  of  each  being  considered. 


Flesh 

produc¬ 

ing. 

Fat 

produc¬ 

ing. 

Total 

Value. 

Turnips . 

1 

5 

7 

Rutabagas . 

1 

7 

9 

Carrots . 

1 

7 

10 

Mangels  amt  Kolil  Rabi . 

2 

8 

12 

Straw . 

3 

16 

22 

Potatoes . 

3 

17 

ae 

Brewer's  grains . 

654 

18 

25 

Rice  Meal  . 

654 

77 

88 

Locust  Beans . 

7 

72 

82 

Hay  (early  cut) . 

8 

50 

64 

Millet,  (seed) . 

8 

76 

85 

Buckwheat . . 

9 

60 

69 

Malt . 

9 

76 

81 

Rye . 

11 

72 

80 

Oats . 

12 

63 

79 

Corn . 

12 

68 

80 

Wheat  and  Barley . 

12 

67 

82 

Dried  Brewer’s  grain . 

16 

70 

87 

Palm-nut  meal . 

16 

98 

82 

Earth-nut.  cake . 

20 

40 

54 

Beans  (English  field) . 

22 

46 

74 

Peas . 

22 

60 

79 

Linseed . 

23 

112 

82 

Cotton-seed  cake . 

24 

4654 

61 

Malt,  sprouts . 

26 

60 

87 

Tares  (seed) . 

2754 

57 

79 

Linseed  cake . 

28 

56 

73 

Bran  and  coarse  Millstuff... .. 

31 

54 

76 

Rape  cake . 

31 

53 

78 

Decorticated  Earth-nut  cake.. . 

39 

45 

72 

Decorticated  Cotton  seed  cake. 

41 

57 

82 

In  these  estimates  the  flesh-forming  value  is 
in  proportion  to  the  nitrogenous  elements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  food.  The  fat-formers  consist  of 
starch,  oil, and  fat;  and  as  oil  and  readv-formed 
fat  is  estimated  as  double  the  value  of  starch  in 
feeding,  the  total  feeding  values  of  different  ar¬ 
ticles  varies  in  somewhat  different  ratios  to  those 
of  the  fat-forming  elements.  For  instance, 
while  bran  contains  more  carbonaceous  matter, 
viz. :  starch  and  oil  together,  than  rape  cake, 
and  exactly  the  same  flesh-forming  material,  yet 
its  total  feeding  value  is  less  than  that  of  rape- 
cake,  because  the  53  parts  of  starch  and  oil  in 
the  rape-cake  have  more  oil  and  less  starch  than 
the  54  parts  of  starch  and  oil  in  the  bran,  and 
the  oil  being,  as  we  have  said,  more  valuable 
than  the  starch,  therefore  the  rape  cake  is  worth 
more  than  the  bran  as  feed.  The  numerous 
inquiries  that  have  come  to  us  as  to  the  value 
of  various  feeds  are  here  answered. 


Cultivating  Flax. . 


Flax  or  linseed  may  be  grown  on  any  moder¬ 
ately  rich  soil,  whether  upland  or  bottom.  A 
■  moist  bottom  suitable  for  oats  will  grow  good 
fiber,  and  a  sod  properly  plowed  under  is 
adapted  for  it.  If  the  object  is  seed,  and  not 
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the  fiber,  a  good  dry  upland  is  most  suitable. 
When  seed  is  grown  the  quality  of  the  fiber  is 
sacrificed,  for  if  seed  is  desired  a  branching 
open  stalk  must  be  produced,  and  to  secure  such 
a  stand  thin  seeding  must  be  adopted,  not  more 
than  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  The  soil 
should  be  made  very  fine  by  repeated  harrow- 
mgs,  the  seed  sown  evenly  broadcast,  and  cov¬ 
ered  slightly  with  a  bush  harrow.  Early  sow¬ 
ing  is  desirable,  but  a  crop  may  be  grown  from 
seed  sown  early  in  May.  Flax  is  an  excellent 
shade  crop,  and  leaves  the  ground  mellow  and 
free  from  weeds,  and  in  good  order  for  a  follow¬ 
ing  crop  of  wheat  on  ground  rich  enough  for  it. 
As  soon  as  the  seed-bolls  turn  brown  the  crop 
should  be  cut  Either  the  cradle  or  the  reaper 
may  he  used,  and  the  crop  raked  into  gavels  as 
in  harvesting  buckwheat.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
bind  it  unless  it  is  saved  for  the  fiber.  When 
dry  enough,  it  may  be  thrashed  out  by  the  flail 
or  the  machine.  Most  of  the  fan-mills  have 
sieves  for  cleaning  flax,  and  any  manufacturer 
of  these  mills  can  supply  them.  Ten  to  twenty 
bushels  of  seed  is  an  ordinary  crop,  and  the 
straw  as  it  comes  from  the  thrashing-machine 
makes  excellent  paper-stock.  If  there  is  any 
demand  for  the  fiber  within  practicable  distance 
it  will  pay  very  well  to  bind  the  straw  in  bun¬ 
dles,  thrash  out  the  seed,  and  expose  the  straw 
to  the  rotting  process  by  which  a  ton  of  valu¬ 
able  fiber  may  often  be  procured  from  each  acre 
of  ground.  The  cake  left  as  the  residue  after 
pressing  out  the  oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  feed;  and  if  used  on  the  farm,  and 
the  manure  returned  to  the  soil,  a  crop  of  flax 
may  safely  be  grown  once  in  five  years  in  place 
of  a  crop  of  corn,  which  requires  more  labor, 
and  brings  in  much  less  money  to  show  for  it. 

- ■»  i  —aw  »  — 

Jersey  Cattle  for  Beef.— It  is  frequently 
objected  to  the  use  of  Jerseys  and  their  grades, 
that  although  they  are  valuable  for  the  dairy,  a 
common  farmer  can  not  afford  to  grow  stock 
which  will  not  be  useful  for  the  butcher  when 
its  dairy  days  are  over.  This  implies  that  the 
Jerseys  do  not  fatten  well,  an  opinion  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  A  good 
Jersey,  so  long  as  she  is  milking,  turns  her  fat 
into  the  pail  to  that  degree  that  she  looks  like  a 
rack  of  bones;  but  when  she  ceases  milking 
she  does  not  lose  her  appetite,  nor  does  she 
waste  the  fat-producing  elements  of  her  food. 
On  the  contrary,  she  stores  them  away  in  a 
rich,  highly-colored,  and  well-flavored  deposit, 
that  makes  much  better  beef  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  other  cow  of  her  age  and  size. 


High-Feeding  Thorough-bred  Animals. 

Fisher  Hobbs,  the  well-known  breeder  of 
Essex  pigs,  once  remarked  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  bought  one  of  his  sows :  “  Don’t  overfeed  ; 
make  her  work  hard  for  her  living.”  Right  or 
wrong,  many  experienced  breeders  think  it  very 
injurious  to  overfeed  their  breeding  animals. 
We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
But  then  it  is  still  an  open  question,  What  is 
overfeeding  ? 

At  the  National  Convention  of  Shorthorn 
Breeders at  Indianoplis,  this  subject  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  called  out  a  great  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Mr.  Sodowsky,  of  Illinois,  said  :  “  A  year 
ago  I  bought  a  cow,  one  of  the  fattest  animals  I 
ever  saw,  and  on  February  16th  she  produced 
me  as  fine  a  calf  as  I  ever  saw  produced.” 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Illinois,  was  convinced  that 
cattle  arc  as  liable  to  fail  to  breed  in  low  order 
as  in  high  order. 


Mr.  Dye,  of  Illinois,  said  it  was  a  theory  of 
his  that  high  feeding  had  rendered  our  blooded 
stock  less  productive  than  our  common  cattle. 

T.  C.  Jones,  of  Ohio,  said,  “as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  animals  are  very  fat  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  breed  as  when  they  are  only  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  Booth  [the  well-known  English 
breeder]  had  stated  that  he  will  never  show 
again.  His  cattle  are  all  running  out,  and  he 
says  that  the  infertility  of  his  leading  families 
must  be  attributed  to  high  feeding  for  the  shows.” 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Illinois,  a  breeder  of  great  ex¬ 
perience,  said:  “I  favor  breeding  from  animals 
in  the  very  highest  condition  that  it  is  possible 
to  keep  them  for  that  purpose,  for  the  reason 
that  the  general  law  of  nature  that  like  produces 
like,  comes  in  and  operates  in  my  favor.  You 
may  take  the  highest  breed  of  animals  and 
breed  from  it  for  generation  after  generation, 
but  if  they  be  poorly  fed  you  will  make  scalla- 
wags  of  them ;  while  if  you  keep  them  in  the 
highest  condition  possible,  you  will  increase  the 
natural  propensity  to  take  on  flesh,  and  thus 
nature  assists  you  as  breeders  and  farmers  in  the 
development  of  the  qualities  for  which  these 
animals  are  chiefly  valuable.” 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  good  reasoning. 
Mr.  Duncan  continued:  “What  was  it  that 
gave  Mr.  Booth  his  notoriety  as  a  breeder  in 
England?  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Bates  were  the 
rival  breeders  in  England,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  rivalry,  they  bred  from  their  animals  in 
high  condition,  and  when  Mr.  Booth  was  asked 
by  the  American  agents  if  he  was  not  afraid  to 
make  his  animals  barren  by  keeping  them  in 
such  high  condition,  he  said,  ‘Gentlemen,  these 
are  fat  beasts  by  nature.  It  is  as  natural  for 
them  to  breed  in  their  condition  as  it  is  for  the 
ordinary  cattle  of  the  country.’  My  opinion  is 
this,”  continued  Mr.  Duncan,  “that  the  breeding 
period  of  any  animal  can  be  shortened  by  their 
being  kept  in  show  condition  for  too  long  a 
time,  and  yeti  belieye  I  saw  quite  a  number  of 
times,  myself,  Young  Mary ,  sold  by  the  Ohio 
Importing  Co.,  and  purchased  by  Capt.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  in  the  show  rings,  in  high  condition — still 
that  cow  produced  her  last  calf  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  That  is  a  fact.  ...  I  do  not  believe 
it  shortens  the  breeding  period  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  at  one  year  old,  or  two  years 
old,  or  anything  like  that,  but  still  I  would  not 
go  further ;  but  I  would  keep  them  at  those  ages 
in  as  high  condition  as  possible,  in  order  to  have 
them  heavy  producers.” 

This  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  one  which  we 
have  repeatedly  advocated  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Let  all  animals  bred  principally 
for  meat,  have  all  the  food  they  can  eat,  digest, and 
assimilate  while  young.  As  long  as  they  will 
grow,  let  them  have  all  the  nutriment  they  can 
convert  into  growth.  It  will  not  hurt  them. 
But  when  they  have  attained  their  growth ,  then 
feed  only  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  highest 
health  and  vigor.  Close  confinement  and  high 
feeding  with  rich  concentrated  food  are  quite 
likely  to  prove  injurious.  Our  own  aim  is  to 
give  animals  that  have  got  their  growth  as 
much  exercise  as  possible,  and  abundance  of 
food,  but  not  of  too  nutritious  a  character. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Indiana,  was  not  in  favor 
of  high  feeding.  He  hoped  the  Convention 
would  take  such  measures  as  to  induce  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  adopt  this  breed  of  cattle  (Shorthorns) 
everywhere.  To  induce  them  to  do  that,  they 
must  believe  that  they  can  live  upon  our  prairies 
and  upon  our  blue-grass  fields — that  they  can 
live  as  other  cattle  live  and  not  deteriorate. 

We  think  that  the  better  plan  is  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  let  people  know  it.  It  seems 
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somewhat  .strange  to  us  that  any  Western 
farmer  living  where  corn  is  so  abundant  and 
cheap,  should  be  afraid  to  keep  a  breed  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  require,  when  young,  more  or  less 
corn  in  winter  to  keep  them  growing  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  capable  of  growing.  We  have  by 
careful  breeding  and  feeding,  given  them  this 
quality  of  rapid  growth.  This  is  what  consti¬ 
tutes  their  great  value — the  capacity  of  appro¬ 
priating  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  and  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  large  amount  of  choice  mea-t. 


What  is  Said  of  Butter. — When  a  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  is  questioned  as  to  the  proportion  of 
really  fine  butter  he  receives  in  his  consign¬ 
ments,  he  replies  about  five  per  cent.  A  larger 
proportion  than  this  comes  to  market  as  grease. 
The  grocer  will  tell  you  that  of  all  his  stock 
good  butter  is  the  most  difficult  to  procure,  and 
costs  him  most  time  and  trouble  to  select.  We 
know  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should 
be  so.  Here  and  there  scattered  widely  apart 
throughout  the  country  we  know  farmers  who 
make  excellent  butter,  which  would  be  classed 
first  quality  in  the  market,  and  next  door  to 
those  are  neighbors  who  make  trash  unfit  for 
food.  On  the  counters  of  country  stores  may 
any  day  be  seen  rolls  of  butter  most  widely 
different  in  color,  flavor,  and  texture.  One 
farmer  is  careful  and  cleanly,  his  wife  keeps  her 
dairy  sweet  and  her  pails  and  pans  perfectly 
pure ;  another  keeps  a  foul  stable,  milks  in  an 
uncleanly  fashion,  has  musty  feed  and  foul 
water  for  his  cows,  while  his  wife  is  equally 
careless  in  her  dairy.  How  can  the  butter  in 
these  two  cases  be  other  than  widely  different 
in  quality  and  value? 


Pearl-Fishing  in  Vermont. 


BY  MRS.  R.  E.  ROBINSON. 

The  pearl-producing,  fresh-water  clam,  or 
muscle  ( Unio),  is  found  in  some  Western  streams 
though  few  pearls  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
them.  It  seems  that  in  this  country  fresh-water 
pearls  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Win¬ 
ooski  River  in  Vermont,  not  far  from  its  source, 
and  in  its  small  tributaries.  Within  a  few  years 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  hunting  them, 
and  vast  quantities  of  the  molluscs  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  merciless  pearl-hunters,  yet 
they  are  still  found  in  great  numbers. 

The  shell  from  which  the  sketch  (fig.  1)  was 
made,  is  five  inches  long;  two  wide;  one  and  a 
half  thick.  It  is  covered  with  a  lightish-brown 
skin,  that  upon  drying  and  exposure  to  the  air 
becomes  much  darker.  The  animal  within  the 
shell  is  a  light  pink  or  salmon  color.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  shell  is  pearly  and  iridescent,  with  a 
brownish-yellow  patch  near  the  hinge. 

The  clams  were  onee  found  in  any  part  of  the 
river,  but  they  have  been  hunted  so  much  they 
are  now  usually  found  in  deep  water  alone. 
Pearls  are  more  frequently  found  in  clams  that 
live  on  stony  or  gravelly  bottoms,  as  a  grain  of 
sand  or  some  small  foreign  substance  that  has 
entered  the  shell  forms  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  layers  of  pearl  are  made,  taking  an 
unknown  number  of  years  to  form  even  a  small 
pearl.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  from  river¬ 
beds  of  clay  and  mud.  It  is  said  clams  must  be 
seven  years  old  before  they  begin  to  form  a 
pearl. 

The  clams  move  slowly  from  place  to  place, 
crawling  edgewise,  leaving  a  groove-like  track. 
The  small  end  of  the  clam  sticks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  with  the  large  end  out  and  open, 
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out  of  this  a  portion  of  the  animal  protrudes, 
but  at  the  least  disturbance  withdraws,  and  the 
shell  closes  so  tight  it  can  not  be  opened  with¬ 
out  being  cut  at  both  ends.  When  open,  the 
pearl  if  any,  is  at  once  seen  in  the  small  end, 
imbedded  in  the  “  flap.” 


The  instruments  necessary  for  “  pearl-hunt¬ 
ing”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  are  an  iron  rod 
(fig.  2)  flattened  at  one  end,  with  barbs  cut  in  it 


Fig.  1.  —  PEARL-BEARING  UN10. 


to  draw  out  the  clams,  a  handled  basket  to  car¬ 
ry  them  in,  a  stout  knife  to  open  the  shells,  and 
a  box  of  line  cotton  in  which  to  put  the  pearls. 
Happy  is  the  lucky  fisherman  who  does  not  re¬ 
turn  home  after  days  of  toil,  with  this  box  as 
void  of  pearls  as  when  lie  started.  In  the  Win¬ 
ooski,  tlje  water  is  so  dark  that  an  umbrella  js 


of  service,  especially  in  deep  water  and  when 
the  sun  shines. 

Sometimes  the  fisherman  wears  high  rubber 
boots,  oftener  he  wades  into  the  river  with  bare 
feet  and  his  breeches  rolled  high,  with  his  basket 
on  arm  and  spear  in  hand.  He  thrusts  his 
spear  into  any  open  shell  he  may  see  on  the 
bottom,  which  immediately  closes,  when  he  pulls 
it  out,  puts  it  in  his  basket,  and  looks  for  another. 
When  satisfied  with  the  number  he  has  got,  he 
carries  them  to  the  bank,  where  he  sits  down 
and  opens  them.  The  experienced 
hunter  can  usually  tell  before  opening  if 
there  is  a  pearl  inside,  as  only  the  de¬ 
formed  shells  contain  one.  Often  thou¬ 
sands  of  shells  are  opened  and  the  in¬ 
mates  destroyed  without  obtaining  a  single  pearl 
of  value.  Sometimes  brownish  ones,  lustreless, 
and  of  no  value  are  found.  The  white  and 
rose-colored  ones  alone  have  the  beautiful  light 
and  desirable  lustre. 

Probably  more  depends  upon  luck  than  skill. 
C.  II.  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  East  Montpelier, who  gave 
me  much  of  the  above  information,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  pearl-fishers  of  that  region,  and 
the  one  who  somo  years  ago  found  the  largest 


pearl  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  He  says :  “  The  large  pearl  I  found 
was  in  two  feet  of  water  where  it  ran  swift.  It 
was  in  the  first  shell  I  took  out,  and  I  could  see 
the  place  close  to  it  where  some  one  else  had 
taken  out  another.  The  pearl  is  6/e  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  round  as  a  ball,  and  of  fine  lustre. 
It  is  now  owned  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York, 
who  values  it  among  the  thousands.  It  was 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  clam  by  the  hinge, 
the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  being  found  there.” 


For  successful  hunting  a  still  day  is  necessary, 
as  a  small  ripple  on  deep  water  will  hide  the 
clams.  In  shallow  water  it  is  not  so  important. 

Upon  such  a  day,  during  a  “  pearl-fever,”  it  is 
not  uncommon  1o  see  numbers  of  men  and  boys, 
and  sometimes  women,  standing  in  theWinooski 
gathering  the  clams,  or  seated  on  the  bank  open¬ 
ing  them,  In  warm  weather  sometimes,  such 
numbers  of  clams  are  destroyed  the  air  is 
tainted  with  their  decay  for  a  long  distance, 


Fig.  2. — PEAHL-nUNTBRS’  SPEAK. 
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Ginseng. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  an  excitement 
about  Ginseng,  arising  from  reports  of  great 
prices  received  for  the  article.  We  have  had 
several  letters  concerning  it,  especially  asking 


is  a  universal  panacea,  not  only  curing  all 
bodily  ills,  but  clears  the  judgment  and  gives 
vigor  to  old  age.  Those  who  have  investigated 
the  matter  regard  its  attributed  effects  wholly 
due  to  the  imagination;  and  though  the  root 
produced  in  this  country  is  not,  as  the  Chinese 


usually  staminate  only.  The  showy  portion, 
an  open  sheath,  spreads  away  from  the  flowers, 
while  in  the  cultivated  Calla  it  quite  encircles 
and  hides  them.  In  our  native  plant  this  sheath 
or  envelope,  which  is  botanically  called  a  spathe, 
is  white  upon  the  upper  surface  but  green  upon 


ginseng. — ( Aralia  quinquefolia.)  marsii  calla. — (Calla  palustr is.) 


about  its  cultivation.  Ginseng  is  botanically 
Aralia  quinquefolia  (formerly  called  Panax), 
and  belongs  in  the  same  family  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Ivy.  The  fleshy  root,  which  is  from  four 
to  nine  inches  long,  throws  up  a  simple  stem 
about  a  foot  high,  which  bears  at  the  top  three 
leaves  which  have  usually  five  divisions.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  greenish  white,  and 
in  a  small  umbel;  these  are  succeeded  by  bright 
red,  berry-like  fruits.  The  engraving  shows 
the  different  parts  very  much  reduced.  Gin¬ 
seng  is  found  throughout  the  temperate  portions 
of  the  country,  but  owing  to  persistent  digging 
it  is  very  rare  except  in  the  sparsely  settled 
portions  of  the  West.  It  flourishes  in  rich, 
cool  woods,  especially  upon  hill-sides,  and  as  it 
is  not  found  growing  in  other  situations  it  is 
probable  that  it  could  not  be  successfully  culti¬ 
vated.  Still,  the  experiment  is  worth  making, 
as  there  are  many  plants  that  are  naturally 
found  only  in  very  wet  places  that  flourish  per¬ 
fectly  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  root  of 
Ginseng  has  a  sweetish  and  somewhat  pleasant 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  not  considered  to  possess 
any  important  medicinal  properties.  Its  com¬ 
mercial  value  is  due  to  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
Chinese  market.  There  is  a  very  similar  plant 
in  China,  the  true  “ Selling -seng''  which  is  in 
that  country  so  highly  esteemed  that  the  district 
in  which  it  grows  is  under  government  surveil¬ 
lance,  In  the  Chinese  materia  mediea  Ginseng 


have  found  out,  the  “Original  Jacobs,”  it  is  no 
doubt  just  as  good,  being  quite  as  harmless. 
It  is  one  of  those  articles  upon  which  specula¬ 
tors  have  made  and  have  lost  large  sums,  as  the 
market  in  China  is  said  to  be  very  fluctuating. 


A  Native  Calla, 


Almost  every  one  knows  what  is  popularly 
called  the  “  Calla  Lily,”  or  “  Lily''  of  the  Nile,” 
one  of  our  most  popular  and  easily  cultivated 
house  plants.  It  was  formerly  called  Calla 
JEthiopica,  but  for  botanical  reasons  it  is  now 
put  in  a  different  genus,  and  is  properly  Richar- 
dia,  though  it  popularly  retains  its  old  name  of 
Calla,  which  is  an  ancient  name  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  known.  There  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bogs  and  swamps  of  the  colder  parts  of 
the  country  a  native  species — Calla  palustris — 
which,  if  not  a  very  showy  plant,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  one.  It  shows  much  more  plainly  than 
the  cultivated  Calla  does  that  what  popularly 
passes  for  a  flower  is  not  a  flower  at  all,  but 
only  an  appendage  to  the  flower  cluster.  The 
engraving  shows  our  native  species  (which  is 
also  found  in  Europe)  about  halt  the  natural 
size.  Here  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  flowers 
are  crowded  together  upon  a  short  stem  or 
spadix.  The  flowers  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
cluster  are  perfect,  while  the  upper  ones  are 


the  under  side;  but  in  the  African  one  it  is 
white  and  petal-like  on  both  sides.  Our  native 
Calla  bears  a  cluster  of  red  berries,  each  of 
which  contains  a  few  seeds.  It  can  probably 
be  cultivated  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  our 
only  attempt,  having  been  made  in  an  unusually 
dry  season,  failed.  It  makes  an  excellent  plant 
for  an  aquarian,  being  quite  at  home  when  its 
roots  are  submerged. 

-  4-  . . ■, . ;— «» - 

Marketing  Produce— Asparagus— Straw¬ 
berries. 

BY  J.  R.  HELFRICH. 


[But  few  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  city 
markets  are  aware  how  much  what  seem  to  be 
trifles  have  to  do  with  the  sale  of  produce.  A 
grower  may  take  every  pains  in  raising  ins  crop, 
but  if  he  sends  his  articles  to  market  in  a  care¬ 
less  manner  his  returns  will'  be  less  than  those 
of  one  who  takes  less  pains  in  cultivating,  and 
devotes  more  to  preparing  for  market.  There 
is  nothing  connected  with  market-gardening  of 
more  importance  than  the  proper  packing  for 
transportation,  and  we  are  sure  that  this  arti* 
cle,  and  others  that  may  follow,  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Helfrich,  92  Barclay  St.,  one  of  our 
most  experienced  commission  merchants,  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  many  readers. —  Ed.] 
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CUTTING  AND  PACKING  ASPARAGUS. 

The  earliest  asparagus  always  commands  the 
highest  price,  therefore  it  is  best  to  commence 
cutting  as  soon  as  practicable.  Early  in  the 
season,  when  it  is  scarce,  it  will  sell  with  a  larg¬ 
er  proportion  of  white  stalk  than  it  will  later. 
When  it  is  plentier  customers  demand  that  a 
greater  length  of  stalk  shall  be  green. 

It  will  hasten  the  growth  of  the  asparagus  to 
run  a  plow,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  as  near 
to  the  rows  as  practicable.  Throw  a  furrow 
away  from  the  plants  upon  each  side,  taking 
care  not  to  wound  the  crowns.  This  will  let 
the  air  and  heat  into  the  crowns  and  start  them 
early. 

The  best  knife  for  cutting  asparagus  is  an 
ordinary  8-inch  butcher-knife  with  the  point 
cut  square  off,  leaving  the  end  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide ;  this  should  be  ground  sharp 
like  a  chisel. 

In  cutting  for  very  early  market,  cut  the 
sprouts  when  they  are  three  inches  above 
ground;  as  the  season  advances  let  it  grow  to 
four  or  five  inches.  In  cutting  cut  clean,  taking- 
all  the  “eullings”  or  small  sprouts,  as  well  as 
the  large  ones.  If  the  weak  and  spindling  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow  they  will  take  away  the 
strength  from  the  roots. 

To  cut,  take  the  sprout  in  one  hand  and  run 
the  knife  down  close  along  side  of  it  to  the  pro¬ 
per  depth,  move  the  handle  away  from  the 
stalk  and  shove  the  knife  down  so  as  to  sever 
the  stalk  with  a  tapering  cut.  Care  must  be 
taken  Hot  to  wound  the  young  sprouts  which 
are  coming  up  all  around  the  crown.  After 
cutting,  the  asparagus  should  be  removed  out 
of  the  sun  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  put  into  a 
tub  of  clean  water  and  gently  stirred  to  wash 
it,  after  which  it  is  laid  out  to  drain  off  the 
water.  U-e  none  but  clear  fresh  water,  as  dirty 
water  will  discolor  the  sprouts,  and  if  the  water 
has  been  used  the  previous  day  it  wiil  be  sour 
and  hasten  fermentation  of  the  heads.  In 
bunching  all  small  shoots  as  well  as  those  that 
have  crooked  heads  are  to  be  thrown  out.  Ma¬ 
chines  of  cast-iron  are  now  used  for  bunching 
which  allow  tiie  work  to  be  done  rapidly  and 
form  a  bunch  of  uniform  size;  this  is  a  matter 
of  importance,  as  asparagus  is  of  more  ready 
sale  and  commands  abetterprice  if  the  bunches 
are  uniform  in  size.  The  bunches  should  be 
about  8  inches  long  when  “  butted  ”  or  cut  off 
at  the  butt,  and  the  heads  all  even.  There 
should  be  two  ties,  one  placed  about  two  inches 
from  either  end.  The  bunch  must  be  tied  so 
tightly  that  it  will  not  loosen  in  handling  after 
it  has  reached  the  market  and  dried  out  some¬ 
what.  Bass  matting  is  the  best  material  for¬ 
ties,  this  and  the  bundling-machines  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  us,  and  we  suppose  by  other  dealers. 
If  the  bunches  are  to  be  kept  over  night  before 
packing,  dip  tbe  butts  in  clean  water  and  stand 
them  on  end  on  a  cold  cellar  bottom  or  upon 
grass  or  hay  that  has  been  thoroughly  wet ;  do 
not  sprinkle  or  wet  the  crowns  or  the  green 
portions  of  the  sprouts. 

In  handling  the  asparagus  every  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  crowns  or  heads  and 
to  keep  the  crowns  cool,  as  the  gummy  juice  of 
these  soon  heats  and  spoils  the  whole, 

In  packing  use  crates  that  are  10  inches  high, 
and  if  shipping  from  a  distance  put  some  tho¬ 
roughly  wet  grass  or  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crate,  stand  the  bunches  on  end,  butt  down,  and 
press  them  so  tightly  together  that  they  can  not 
move  or  shift  in  handling.  The  crates  should 
have  a  tight  bottom  and  ends;  the  sides  may 
be  tight  half-way  up,  the  rest  of  the  sides  and 


the  lops  are  slatted.  This  keeps  the  butts 
moist,  and  the  tops  dry  and  cool.  Nail  corner- 
pieces  on  the  crates  and  cleats  on  the  top  at 
each  end  in  order. to  keep  the  crates  apart  dur¬ 
ing  shipment  and  allow  of  a  circulation  of  air. 
Mark  the  number  of  bunches  of  prime  and  culls 
on  each  crate. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberry-culture  is  now  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  fruit-growers  greater  attention  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  small  fruits.  Leaving 
the  discussion  of  varieties,  soils,  and  planting, 
to  the  journals,  we  wish  to  give  some  suggest¬ 
ions  in  regard  to  picking,  packing,  shipping, 
etc.,  which  if  properly  observed  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  both  shipper  and  dealer. 

The  crates  and  packages  should  be  neat,  clean, 
and  uniform,  as  very  much  depends  upon  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  show  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  buyer. 
This  is  an  important  matter,  as  neat,  tidy,  uni¬ 
form  crates  and  baskets  improve  the  looks  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  thus  packed  will  sell  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  in  the  old,  ungainly,  and  ill¬ 
shaped  packages.  Our  first-class  dealers  do 
not  like  to  have  rough-looking  parcels  about 
their  places,  hence  such  are  the  last  sold  and 
consequent! y  at  reduced  prices.  The  crates  and 
baskets  must  be  well-ventilated,  as  fruit  that  has 
sufficient  circulation  of  air  through  it  to  keep  it 
cool,  will  keep  longer  and  be  brighter  than  that 
in  close  packages.  The  round-top  ventilated 
cup  is  decidedly  the  best  in  use  and  is  being 
generally  adopted  by  our  most  experienced 
fruit-growers.  The  crates  should  be  slatted  or 
otherwise  ventilated,  and  have  angle-pieces 
nailed  on  each  corner,  extending  two  inches 
each  way,  and  one  across  each  end  upon  the 
bottom.  These  pieces,  which  should  be  of  half¬ 
inch  stuff1,  preserve  a  space  between  the  crates 
so  that  during  shipment  there  will  be  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  all  around  them.  Crates  that  are 
bound  with  strips  of  iron,  when  placed  together 
in  the  cars  or  on  the  boats  lie  so  close  together 
that  there  is  no  ventilation  and  the  fruit  is 
spoiled.  Crates  containing  45  or  60  pints  are 
the  most  desirable  size  to  use.  For  quarts,  24 
or  36  crates  are  large  enough.  When  too  large 
the  crates  are  so  heavy  that  the  fruit  is  liable  to 
be  bruised  by  loading  and  unloading.  The  old- 
fashioned  tight  chests  with  tight  square  boxes 
are  entirely  unfit  for  shipping  fruit  and  should 
be  discarded.  We  advise  all  shippers  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  once  round-top  ventilated  cups  or  bas¬ 
kets  and  open  crates,  as  the  difference  in  price 
received  for  the  fruit  will  often,  in  one  shipment, 
justify  the  outlay. 

In  picking,  too  much  care  can  not  be  taken 
in  regard  to  the  point  of  ripeness.  The  fruit 
should  not  be  too  ripe,  but  firm  and  hard.  If 
to  be  sold  within  twelve  hours  after  picking  it 
can  be  of  full  color  and  ripe,  but  not  soft.  If  it 
is  to  be  a  longer  time  than  this  on  the  way  it 
should  not  be  so  ripe  when  picked,  i.  a,  the  ber¬ 
ry  should  not  be  full  colored  but  a  little  lighter 
on  the  under  side,  as  it  will  ripen  on  the  way. 
Each  picker  is  to  be  provided  with  a  tray  or  box 
made  of  light  material  which  will  hold  four  to 
eight  baskets  or  cups.  The  pickers  must  be 
cautioned  to  pick  clean  every  day,  as  if  it  is  not 
picked  regularly  some  of  the  fruit  will  become 
too  soft,  and  if  these  are  mixed  with  the  hard 
berries  they  will  mash  and  spoil  the  whole.  A 
single  over-ripe  berry  will  spoil  a  whole  basket. 
When  the  baskets  arc  filled  they  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  shade  to  cool,  or  to  the  packing-shed 
to  be  assorted  and  arranged  for  packing.  In 
assorting,  every  unripe  and  every  soft  berry  must 
be  thrown  out,  and  the  baskets  or  cups  be  well 


filled,  The  fruit  should  be  assorted  as  much  as 
possible  in  picking  so  as  to  avoid  any  more 
handling  than  is  necessary.  Small  and  inferior 
berries  should  be  put  in  cups  by  themselves  and 
packed  in  separate  crates, which  are  to  be  marked 
“  seconds,”  with  chalk.  Put  no  leaves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cups.  Before  packing  set  the 
fruit  in  the  shade,  where  there  is  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  cooled 
off.  In  finishing  off  the  cups  turn  the  stem  end 
of  the  berries  down  so  as  to  hide  the  stem  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the  berries  are  sandy  or 
soiled,  as  they  frequently  are  after  a  heavy  rain, 
put  them  up  as  such,  and  do  not  face  the  crate 
off  with  clean  and  fair  berries.  The  “facing” 
or  “topping”  of  fruit  practiced  by  inexpe¬ 
rienced  growers  is  pernicious,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  the  trade  have  to  contend 
with.  It  inspires  distrust  among  buyers,  and  is 
often  the  means  of  injuring  the  sale  of  carefully 
selected  fruit.  A  reputation  for  putting  up  good 
fruit  when  once  established  is  invaluable  to  the 
grower,  and  can  not  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
as  buyers  learn  the  marks  and  buy  accordingly. 

Have  each  crate  well  marked  on  each  end 
with  a  card  upon  which  is  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant’s  name  in  large  distinct  letters,  in  order  to 
insure  the  return  of  empties  by  buyer.  Have 
also  the  shipper’s  name  and  station  in  full  on 
each  end  to  prevent  errors  and  facilitate  the  re¬ 
turn  of  empty  packages.  The  large  dealers  fur¬ 
nish  shipping-cards  and  pasters  free  of  charge 
to  customers,  and  stencil-plates  when  ordered. 


A  Lady’s  Experience  with  Roses. 


Mrs.  C.  E.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  sends  the 
following : 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  amateur  florists 
among  your  readers,  and  to  ventilate  the  delight 
over  my  success  in  rose  culture,  I  beg  the  favor 
of  a  small  space. 

Two  years  since  *  married,  and  secured  a 
house  with  the  nicest  bit  of  a  garden  attached 
of  about  80  x  18  feet.  On  the  advent  of  spring, 
I  began  to  improve  this  heretofore  neglected 
strip,  rising  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
working  until  seven.  To  illustrate  my  utter 
ignorance  of  gardening  at  this  time,  I  planted 
the  seed  of  the  Petunia,  Dianthus,  Pansy,  Phlox, 
etc.,  over  two  inches  deep!  The  labor  I  per¬ 
formed  in  laying  out  beds,  borders,  walks,  etc., 
and  my  neighbors  complimented  my  hobby  as 
“  neat  and  tasty.” 

After  a  while,  I  consulted  Henderson,  Vick, 
Buist,  and  other  books,  and  learned  how  to 
sow  seed  and  cultivate  plants,  and  succeeded  to 
my  satisfaction. 

But  I  love  the  Rose !  Finding  prices  too 
far  above  my  means  to  secure  all  the  varieties 
I  would  like  to  possess,  I  bought  a  treatise  on 
Rose-culture  with  a  view  of  raising  my  own. 
After  patiently  going  through  this  book,  I  got 
the  idea.  The  author  was  quite  learned,  not 
only  in  roses,  but  botany  in  general,  and  Latin 
and  Greek  to  a  certain  extent.  He  rather 
aimed  to  teach  experienced  florists,  instead  of 
amateurs  to  whom  he  specially  addressed  him¬ 
self.'  Having  no  hot-house  or  other  appliances 
recommended,  I  thought  to  do  a  little  summer 
experimenting  in  1113'  own  way. 

Last  spring  I  procured  a  box  12  x  18  inches 
and  three  inches  deep,  and  filled  it  nearly  to  the 
top  with  clean  paving  sand,  into  which  I  placed 
cuttings  from  my  neighbors’  best  slocks,  about, 
fifteen  in  number.  These  were  all  quite  young 
shoots,  three  to  five  inches  long.  The  box  was 
kept  all  through  the  summer  in  the  most  ex- 
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posed  position  in  the  garden,  and  was  filled 
every  morning  with  water, which  kept  the  sand 
constantly  and  thoroughly  wet.  Excepting  in 
two  cases,  they  all  lived  nicely,  and  by  the  set¬ 
ting  in  of  fall  had  roots  two  or  more  inches  in 
length.  I  then  potted  them  off  singly,  in  sand, 
loam,  and  manure  mixed,  in  three-inch  pots. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  pots  were  im¬ 
mersed  to  the  tops  in  sand  and  covered  over  with 
brush,  over  which  I  placed  a  good  layer  of 
leaves  and  fresh  horse-manure.  Three  weeks 
ago  they  were  all  exhumed,  and  only  two  of 
the  pots  found  to  be  broken  by  the  frost,  whilst 
.all  the  plants  were  as  fresh  and  green  (except¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  leaves)  as  the  day  they  were 
buried.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  been  exposed- 
in  a  window  facing  south,  and  not  one  of  them 
contains  less  than  fifty  leaves,  and  all  have  a 
fair  prospect  of  budding  within  a  fortnight. 

I  have  learned  more  from  an  experience 
like  the  above  than  I  gained  in  poring  over  a 
learned  treatise.  If  any  beginner  can  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it,  he  or  she  is  doubly  welcome. 

Water-Cress  Cultivation. 

BY”  PETER  HENDERSON. 


When  I  wrote  my  work  on  Market-Garden¬ 
ing  I  must  have  passed  over  this  plant  too  has¬ 
tily,  as  I  find  more  of  my  readers  have  asked  to 
be  further  instructed  in  the  matter  of  its  culti¬ 
vation  than  on  that  of  any  other  vegetable.  I 
have  received  three  letters  the  past  week,  two 
from  Maryland,  and  one  from  Virginia.  In  each 
instance  t he  question  is  asked  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  sides  of  streams  (intended 
for  the  planting  of  water-cress)  from  grass, 
shrubs,  or  weeds  ? 

Water-cress  can  be  best  cultivated  in  places 
where  the  streams  run  through  a  level  tract. 
Supposing  the  stream  to  be  an  average  of  a  foot 
deep  and  six  or  eight  feet  wide  running  through 
a  meadow,  a  good  plan  for  cultivation  is  to 
make  excavations  laterally — say  in  beds  5  feet 
wide  (with  alleys  between  5  feel),  at  a  depth  of 
say  8  inches,  or  at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  flooded 
by  the  stream  when  it  is  of  average  depth  or, 
when  shallow,  by  damming  it  up  so  as  to  flood 
the  beds. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  beds  excavated 
at  right-angles  to  the  stream  rather  than  par¬ 
allel  with  it  is,  that  in  the  event  of  freshets  the 
crop  is  less  liable  to  be  washed  away.  The 
length  and  number  of  the  beds  excavated,  must, 
of  course,  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
Water-cress  seeds  germinate  freely  in  earth 
when  kept  saturated ;  hence  the  bads  when  pro¬ 
perly  leveled  and  pulverized  by  digging  and 
raking  should  be  slightly  flooded — enough  to 
saturate  the  soil  only  until  the  seeds  germinate 
—for,  of  course,  if  the  beds  were  filled  up  with 
water  the  seeds  would  be  washed  off.  After  the 
seedlings  have  started  so  as  to  show  green,  the 
water  may  be  gradually  let  on  as  they  develop. 
Probably  the  best  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
would  be,  for  the  latitude  of  New  York,  about 
the  middle  of  August.  When  Water-cress  is 
found  growing  naturally  the  beds  can  be  made 
by  setting  the  plants  six  or  twelve  inches  apart 
each  way.  When  the  cultivation  is  once  fairly 
begun  there  is  no  difficulty  about  forming  new 
beds,  as  few  plants  grow  more  rapidly  when 
proper  conditions  are  present.  If  the  crop  is 
planted  or  sown  the  middle  of  August,  it  will 
have  spread  all  over  the  beds  by  November. 
The  streams  being  full  in  autumn  the  beds  will  be 
fully  flooded  so  as  to  protect  the  plants  during 
winter.  It  is  always  found  wild  growing  best 


in  clear,  shallow,  slowly-running  water  with  a 
sand  or  gravelly  bottom — and  as  nature  is  al¬ 
ways  the  surest  guide  to  all  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  nearer  it  can  be  imitated  the  better  the 
success.  I  find  it  is  one  of  the  plants  the  culture 
of  which  is  not  very  easy  to  give  by  writing,  as 
so  much  must  be  determined  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  locality.  Wherever  a  suitable  stream 
is  at  command  the  experiment  of  growing 
Water-cress  is  worth  trial,  especially  when  we 
know  that  it,  in  many  cases,  pays  for  a  given 
area  'six  or  eight  times  more  than  any  other 
vegetable  cultivated,  provided  it  can  be  sold 
in  the  markets  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 


The  Winter  Nelis. 


This  old  favorite  maintains  its  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  amateur  fruit,  and  should  have  a 
place  in  any  list  of  a  dozen  pear-trees  for  the 
garden.  The  illustration  gives  a  very  correct 
representation  of  the  pear.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Downing:  “  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  usually 
a  little  below  it,  roundish,  obovate,  narrowed  in 
near  the  stalk.  Skin  yellowish-green  at  matu¬ 
rity,  dotted  with  gray  russet,  and  a  good  deal 
covered  with  russet  patches  and  streaks,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  with  stiff,  short  divisions,  placed  in 
a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine¬ 
grained,  buttery,  and  very  melting,  abounding 
with  juice,  of  a  rich,  saccharine,  aromatic  flavor. 
In  perfection  in  December,  and  keeps  until  the 
middle  of  January.” 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  in  Connecticut 
this  pear  is  a  solid  russet,  and  we  have  never 
seen  a  specimen  of  any  other  color.  The  wind¬ 
falls  ripen  in  November.  Those  remaining 
upon  the  tree  until  that  time  maybe  barreled 
on  a  dry,  sunny  day,  headed  up  tight,  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  building  until  there 
is  danger  of  freezing,  and  then  removed  to  a 
cool  cellar.  We  have  kept  ours  this  season  in 
the  same  barrels  with  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
and  they  have  kept  quite  as  well  as  that  stand¬ 
ard  winter  variety.  At  the  middle  of  January 
they  were  quite  as  hard,  without  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  decay  among  them.  The  temperature 
of  the  cellar  had  been  regulated  by  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  and  kept  between  35°  and  40°,  or  as  near 
40°  as  possible.  By  bringing  a  few  of  them 
into  a  warm  room,  they  ripened  up  readily  as 
they  were  wanted,  and  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  October  fruit-yard  in  mid¬ 
winter.  We  want  now,  more  than  all  things 
else  in  pear-culture,  good  winter  varieties,  that 
will  take  the  place  of  the  fall  fruits  when  they 
are  gone.  Thus  far  the  number  is  very  limited. 
The  Winter  Nelis  is  entirely  satisfactory,  good 
enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste,  and 
keeping  with  as  much  facility  as  a  good  winter 
apple.  The  fruit  room  in  the  cellar  is  entirely 
pra«ticable,  and  within  reach  of  every  farmer 
who  has  a  home  of  his  own.  It  will  be  safe  to 
plant  or  graft  the  Winter  Nelis  this  spring. 

Connecticut. 
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The  Grape-Vines. 

The  sudden  shutting  down  ot  winter  occurred 
before  all  our  vines  were  pruned.  We  found 
upon  resuming  the  work  this  spring  that  with 
many  varieties,  such  as  Eumelan  and  Iona,  the 
wood,  although  not  dead,  had  not  the  lively 
look  proper  to  it.  Wherever  the  vigor  of  the 
vines  has  been  weakened,  severe  pruning  is  the 
only  way  in  which  to  recover  lost  ground.  If 


vines  start,  fully  rub  out  the  majority  of  the  buds 
and  throw  the  strength  into  a  few.  Pruning 
before  the  leaves  are  well  expanded  will  lead  to 
bleeding;  this  is  less  injurious  than,  is  imagined, 
yet  it  is  unpleasant,  and  if  the  buds  are  re¬ 
moved  now  the  canes  can  be  cut  away  later. 


Forcing  Lettuce  in  Greenhouses. 

*BV  rETEIt  HENDERSON. 

One  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  (J.  C. 
S.)  requests  me  to  state  if  I  can  why  some  of  his 
Lettuc#  plants  become  affected  with  a  species 
of  mildew  or  rust,  which,  beginning  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  plant,  gradually  spreads  over  the 
whole. — The  disease  referred  to  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  one,  and  has  of  late  years  been  quite 
troublesome  in  some  sections,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  midwinter.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  cause, 
and  can  offer  no  cure — except  to  advise  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  plants 
grown  freely,  and  without  any  sudden  check  by 
chilling  or  by  the  extremes  of  drouth  or  mois¬ 
ture.  We  find  in  the  culture  of  plants  under 
glass,  that  some  species  are  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  such  checks — some  varieties  of  the  Rose, 
for  instance,  if,  when  in  a  particular  condition  of 
growth,  the  temperature  for  a  few  hours  is  re¬ 
duced  from  65°  to  40°,  at  night,  or  if  a  frosty 
south-east  wind  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  leaves 
for  even  ten  minutes,  or  if  allowed  to  dry  so 
that  the  plant  wills,  mildew  will  to  a  certain¬ 
ty  be  developed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Verbena,  Heliotrope,  and  Petunia  are  equally 
sensitive  to  ill-usage,  only  the  trouble  affect¬ 
ing  these  is  of  another  character — when  they 
get  diseased  or  rusted.  The  microscope  reveals 
the  presence  of  an  insect,  which  we  presume  is 
a  consequence  of  the  disease,  just  as  when  we 
find  the  mildew  on  the  Rose.  The  microscope 
shows  it  to  be  a  fungus,  as  beautifully  developed 
as  the  Mushrooms  or  Toadstools — which  are 
higher  types  of  the  same  family.  In  both  these 
instances  it  is  probable  that  both  these  parasiti¬ 
cal  affections,  the  mildew  on  the  Rose  or  this 
tiny  crab-like  insect  that  we  find  on  the  dis¬ 
eased  Verbena,  come  only  when  the  plant  has 
become  debilitated  by  disease.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Lettuce  disease  is  also  caused 
by  some  ill-usage  at  some  period  of  its  growth, 
for  we  find  that  it  is  rarely  seen  when  the  crop 
is  grown  in  the  open  ground  in  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer.  The  remedy  suggested  then  when  forcing 
is  to  prepare  the  plants  carefully  so  that  no 
sudden  check  is  given — and  also  that  the  soil 
used  on  the  benches  bo  fresh,  and  the  manure 
used  be  thoroughly  rotted  and  well  mixed 
through  the  soil.  Fumigating  with  tobacco 
should  also  be  done  twice  each  week. 


Flowers  for  Cutting. 

Some  one — we  think  it  is  Mr.  Vick  in  his 
catalogue — suggests  that  every  gardener  should 
have  a  bed  from  which  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  cut  flowers'at  will.  The  suggestion  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  and  embodies  what  we  have  long- 
practiced  !  One  does  not  like  to  have  Ins  show- 
beds  cut  from  by  others,  and  does  not  like  to 
have  visitors  go  away  empty-handed,  and  a  re¬ 
serve  bed  overcomes  all  difficulties.  We  put 
out  a  few  Heliotropes,  Rose-Geraniums,  China 
and  Tea-Roses,  Carnations  and  other  Pinks,  and 
Cuphea  platycentra,  invaluable  for  its  green  as 
well  as  for  flowers,  then  sow  some  mignonette. 
Sweet  Alyssum — Candv-tuft — and  if  there  is 
room  some  Sweet  Peas,  and  there  are  always 
materials  at  hand  for  a  choice  bouquet. 
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The  Codling-Moth.— Wier’ s  Trap. 

BY  C.  V.  RILEY. 


RSsolved  to  test  Wier’s  trap  thoroughly,  in 
comparison  with  other  methods  of  allurement, 
I  commenced  as  early  as  the  first  of  May  to 
prepare  a  number  of  trees  as  follows :  1st,  with 
Wier’s  trap,  screwed  on  in  different  positions  ; 
some  trees  having  single  traps, ^either  on  the 
north,  south,  east,  or  west  sides,  and  placed  at 


Fig.  5.— delicate  long-sting. 


different  heights  from  the  ground,  and  some 
having  as  many  as  three  traps ;  2d,  strips  of 
old  sacks  four  inches  wide,  and  lined  on  one 
side  with  pieces  of  lath  tacked  on  transversely, 
and  at  such  distance  from  each  other  that  when 
brought  around  the  tree  they  formed  an  almost 
complete  wooden  ring ;  3d,  bandages  of  various 
kinds  of  rag;  4th,  hay  ropes;  5th,  paper  band¬ 
ages,  made  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  straw- 


wintek  nelis.—  (See  page  183.) 


paper,  folded  several  times,  and  in  widths  vary¬ 
ing  from  three  to  six  inches.  In  order  to  insure 
the  utmost  accuracy,  these  several  traps  were 
regularly  examined  every  twelve  days  through¬ 
out  the  season,  and  a  careful  account  kept  of 
the  worms  or  chrysalids  found  under  each ; 
and  where  it  was  a  question  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  different  traps  they  were 
placed  on  trees  of  the  same  variety.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  experiments--not  to  waste  space 


with  the  detailed  array  of  figures— -may  be  thus 
summed  up : 

No  Apple-worms  wrnre  found  until  the  14th  of 
June,  and  though  many  other  insects  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  advantage  of  the  shelter,  not  a 
single  Plum-Gurculio  was  found.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  harm  in  having  the  band¬ 
ages  on  as  early  as  recommended  last  year,  in 
ordinary  seasons  little,  if  anything,  will  be  lost 
by  waiting  until  the  first  of  June.  Where 
three  of  the  Wier-traps  were  on  the  same  tree, 
I  obtained  more  worms  than  where  there  was 
but  one ;  and  where  there  was  but  one  there 
was  no  difference  in  favor  of  position  as  regards 
direction  or  altitude,  taking  the  season  through. 
The  lathed  canvas  encircling  the  tree  secured, 
on  an  average,  five  times  as  many  worms  as 
any  single  Wier-trap.  The  rag,  paper,  and  hay 
bandages  allured  almost  as  many,  and  either 
kind  more  than  the  single  Wier-trap. 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  patentees  have 
already  realized  the  anticipated  fortune  from 
their  invention  ;  for,  while  I  should  be  sorry  to 
injure  their  chances  in  the  least,  truth  compels 
me  to  state  that,  after  a  year’s  trial,  I  am  not 
quite  as  favorably  impressed  with  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  shingle-trap  as  I  was  before  trial, 
and  am  more  thoroughly  confirmed  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  last  year  that,  “  notwithstanding 
all  the  theories  of  my  friend  Wier,  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  inferior  to  any  trap  that  encircles  the 
tree.”  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  its  merits 
one  jot,  and  where  old  shingles  are  abundant, 
and  other  material  scarce,  the  former  will  still 
prove  valuable  for  the  reasons  given  a  year  ago, 
and  Mr.  Wier  deserves  our  thanks  for  showing 
us  how  to  use  them. 

Time,  expense,  and  efficiency  considered — 
and  so  far  as  one  year’s  comparison  will  warrant 
conclusions — I  place  the  different  materials 
enumerated  in  the  following  order  of  merit: 

1st.  Paper  bandages.  Common  straw  wrap¬ 
ping-paper,  18  x  30,  can  be  bought  for  60  cts. 
per  bundle.  Each  bundle  contains  240  sheets, 
and  each  sheet,  folded  lengthwise  thrice  upon 
itself,  will  give  us  eight  layers  between  two  and 
three  inches  wide,  and  be  of  sufficient  length  to 
encircle  most  ordinary  trees.  It  is  easily  drawn 
around  the  tree  and  fastened  with  a  tack ;  and 
so  cheap,  that  wdien  the  time  comes  to  destroy 
the  worms,  the  bandages  containing  them  may 
be  detached,  piled  in  a  heap  and  burned,  and 
new  ones  attached  in  their  places.  If  eight 
bandages  are  used  -to  each  tree  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  cost  will  be  just  twTo  cents  per  tree,  and 
the  owner  could  well  afford  to  treble  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets,  and  keep  three  on  each  tree, 
either  together  or  in  different  places. 

2d.  Rags.  These  have  very  much  the  same 
effect  as  paper,  but  are  more  costly,  and  difficult 
to  get  of  the  requisite  length.  Where  they  can 
be  had  cheaply,  they  may  be  detached  from  the 
tree  and  scalded  with  their  contents. 

3d.  The  Wier-trap  used  as  recommended  last 
year  is  perhaps  the  next  most  useful ;  but  both 
cost  and  time  required  to  destroy  the  w’orms 
are  greater  than  in  the  first  two  methods. 

4th.  The  lath  belt  is  the  very  best  of  all  traps 
so  far  as  efficiency  goes,  but  it  is  placed  fourth 
ou  the  list  because  of  the  greater  cost  and 
trouble  of  making.  On  the  same  kinds  of  trees 
(Early  Harvest),  and  in  the  same  orchard,  I 
have  taken  with  this  belt,  between  June  15th 
and  July  1st,  as  many  as  68  and  99  larva;  and 
pupae,  against  fourteen  and  twenty  in  the  single 
Wier-trap. 

5th.  Hay-bands,  on  account  of  their  greater 
inconvenience,  I  place  last. 


All  these  methods  are  good,  and  the  orchard- 
ist  will  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  individual 
circumstances. 

I  wish  to  allude  before  closing  to  an  appar¬ 
ently  plausible  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Parker,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Iu  an  article  in  the 
Maine  Farmer  for  June  1st,  1872,  in  which  nine- 
teuths  of  all  the  apples  set  in  1871  are  said  to 
have  been  either  totally  lost  or  greatly  damaged, 
he  suggests  that  the  insect  might  be  well  nigh 
exterminated  if,  by  united  effort,  we  could 
forego  one  year’s  crop  by  knocking  off  all  the 
young  fruit.  He  fails  to  attach  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  the  fact  that  the  insect  breeds  in  wild, 
crabs,  pears,  peaches,  and  even  plums. 

PARASITES. 

If  we  except  a  species  of  hair-snake,  beloug- 


Fig.  1,— RING-LEGGED  PIMPLA. 


iug  probably  to  the  genus  Mermis ,  and  which 
Mr.  P.  H.  Foster,  of  Babylon,  N.  Y.,  has  found 
on  two  occasions  infesting  it  (Gardeners’ 
Monthly,  May,  1872),  no  true  parasite  of  the 
Apple-worm  has  ever  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  I  have  this  year  discovered  two. 
The  first  (fig.  1)  may  be  called  the  Ring-legged 
Pimpla  (Pimpla  annulipcs ,  Br.),  and  is  of  a 
black  color.  It  eats  its  way  out  of  the  chrysalis 
and  cocoon  of  the  Codling-moth  without  having 
previously  made  any  cocoon  of  its  own.  The 
second  may  be  called  the  Delicate  Long-sting 
(Macrocentrus  delicatus ,  Cress.),  and  is  pale 


WINTER  NELIS,  SECTION. 


honey-yellow  tinged  with  brown  (fig.  2).  The 
unfortunate  Apple-worm  is  probably  pierced  by 
this  species  while  yet  in  the  fruit,  as  it  always 
succumbs  soon  after  forming  its  cocoon  and 
before  changing  to  chrysalis  —  the  parasite 
forming  a  brown  cocoon  for  itself  within  that 
of  its  victim.  Whether  the  parasites  here 
described  had  anything  to  do  with  the  scarcity 
of  Apple-worms,  and  the  consequent  large  ap¬ 
ple  crop  that  was  harvested  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  it  were  useless  to  speculate, 
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TME  MOUSETOILE 


W~  ( For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket"  pages.) 


A  Boiled  Knife 


Every  experienced^  housekeeper  knows  that  to 
keep  the  handles  of  knives  out  of  hot  water  is  one 
of  tlie  first  lessons  taught  to  the  girls  when  wash¬ 
ing  dishes.  Yet,  from  carelessness  of  servants  or 
others,  the  handles  do  often  get  into  hot  water, 
and  consequently  the  blades  soon  loosen  and  part 
company  with  the  handle.  Recently,  a  manufac- 


A  NEW  KNIFE-HANDLE. 


turer  left  a  knife  at  this  office,  requesting  that  it  be 
boiled  as  often  as  desired,  asserting  that  the  handle 
would  remain  firm  under  the  treatment.  The  knife 
has  stood  the  test.  Hot  water  does  not  loosen  it. 
Why  it  does  not  can  be  seen  by  the  engraving, 
showing  the  interior  of  the  handle  and  how  the 
parts  are  so  inseparably  joined.  The  shank  or 
“tang”  of  the  blade  when  finished  is  put  loose¬ 
ly  into  an  opening  made  to  receive  it  in  the 
wooden  handle.  The  two  parts  are  then  con¬ 
fined  in  a  proper  mold,  and  the  opening  is  filled  by 
running  in  a  melted  alloy  of  tin  and  antimony. 
This  surrounds  notches  made  in  the  shank,  passes 
through  openings  in  the  handle  and  forms  rivets, 
and  also  forms  a  jaw  or  clamp  at  the  top  of  the 
shank  which  embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  blade, 
and  also  laps  over  and  firmly  holds  the  upper  end 
of  the  handle.  There  is  no  way  of  separating  the 
parts  short  of  breaking  the  handle.  Many  different 
styles  of  these  knives  are  made,  to  suit  different 
tastes.  They  appear  to  be  the  “  knife  for  the 
million.” 


What  to  Do  with  Bleeding  Wounds. 

BY  DR.  J.  T.  ROTUROCK. 


Any  one  may  be  called  upon  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  in  an  injured  person,  and  it  is  well  that  every 
one  should  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  blood  as  it  flows  from  a  cut  surface  is  of 
two  colors,  and  comes  from  two  different  sources. 
First,  that  from  the  veins  is  dark,  in  color  not  un¬ 
like  some  of  the  darker  cherries,  and  comes  in  one 
continuous  stream;  that  from  the  arteries  is  bright¬ 
er  red,  and  leaps  out  in  jets  and  spirts,  each  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  producing  one  of  these  jets  of 
blood.  The  stream  from  an  artery  may  be  large 
enough  to  drain  the  blood  out  of  the  body  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  may  shoot  out  several  feet  from  the 
body  of  a  vigorous  man,  or  it  may  be  so  small  as 
to  be  unable  to  break  out  into  a  distinct  jet,  and 
only  bubble  forth  with  each  beat  of  the  heart. 
Between  these  two  degrees  there  may  be  every 
variation  in  quantity.  Of  course,  the  more  pro¬ 
fuse  the  bleeding,  the  more  alarming  it  is. 

All  that  an  unskilled  person  can  be  expected  to 
do  in  arresting  bleeding, is  by  well-managed  com¬ 
pression.  Leave  twisting  of  the  arteries,  or  tying 
them,  or  closing  their  cavity  by  a  pin  to  the  sur¬ 
geon.  Most  of  these  operations  require  the  pre¬ 
liminary  use  of  the  knife.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  when  the  end  of  a  bleeding  vessel  can  be  seen 
and  grasped  by  a  pair  of  small  pincers ,  the  doctors 
still  do  just  what  good  old  Ambrose  Pare  did 
when  he  “was  inspired  by  God  with  a  good 
thought” — he  took  “a  silk  thread  and  tied 
it  tightly  around  the  bleeding  vessel.”  And  so 
ever  after  the  horrible  burning  with  hot  irons  and 
with  boiling  oil,  the  stuffing  of  the  wound  with 
drugs  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Wounds  made  with  a  sharp-edged  instrument 
bleed  most  freely ;  those  bruised  and  torn  less  so. 
Sometimes  the  mere  position  of  a  limb  may  stop 
even  arterial  bleeding,  providing  it  is  not  from  a 


large  artery.  For  instance,  an  injury  at  the  wrist 
possibly  may  give  no  alarming  How  of  blood  while 
the  arm  is  elevated,  or  one  of  the  ankle  if  the  leg 
is  raised  high  as  possible— so  that  the  blood  iu  the 
arteries  must  run  up-hill.  Application  of  cold  to 
the  injury — ice  or  snow— may  remove  the  cause  of 
fear  if  the  accident  is  not  of  serious  character. 
So,  too,  bleeding  long  continued  may  stop  of  itself, 
providing  the  exhaustion  so  induced  render  the 
heart  unable  to  force  blood  through  the  vessels  and 
out  at  their  open  ends. 

In  adapting  pressure  to  the  stoppage  of  any 
given  current  of  blood,  we  always  endeavor  to  find 
bone  to  press  against ;  affordiug  thus  a  solid  basis, 
it  makes  the  pressure  the  more  efficient,  and  does 
it  with  less  pain  to  the  other  portions  included  in 
our  constricting  bandage. 

We  will  begin  with  the  head.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points  at  which  an  artery  may  be  cut  which 
will  cause  alarming  (to  the  bystanders)  though 
usually  not  dangerous  bleeding.  Just  before  the 
ear  is  one  such  spot;  just  behind  it  is  another.  It 
so  happens  that  we  have  in  either  of  these  places 
the  solid  bone  underneath,  and  pressure  here  is 
generally  effectual.  [To  illustrate  the  subject  and 
show  where  to  make  compression,  we  borrow  a 
figure,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles, 
from  J.  Dorman  Steele’s  “Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Human  Physiology,”  a  clever  work  recently 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. — Ed.]  Suppbse, 
as  in  the  figure,  at  a  spot  there  covered  by  the 
bandage,  in  front  of  the  ear,  we  find  a  cut  need¬ 
ing  our  care.  Take  a  bandage  six  yards  long 
and  two  inches  wide.  Roll  it  from  each  end, 
as  represented  in  figure  3,  so  that  on  either  side  of 
the  center  there  shall  be  an  equal  length  rolled  up. 
This  is  what  surgeons  call  a  “  double-headed  band¬ 
age.”  Put  the  center  under  the  chin  and,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  injury  to  be  on  the  left  side,  bring  one  head 
of  the  bandage  1131  to  the  cut  on  that  side  from  the 
chin ;  carry  the  other  head  from  the  chin  up  over  the 
cheek  on  the  right  side,  across  the  top  of  the  head, 
down  the  left  side  to  the  cut ;  then  pass  the  lower 
end  under  the  upper,  carry  the  former  backward 
around  the  head,  and  take  the  upper  end  forward, 
and  so  around  the  head  to  meet  and  pass  the  first 
end.  This,  as  you  will  see  from  the  figure,  makes 
a  sort  of  knot  immediately  over  the  cut.  Put  a 
thick  pad  of  muslin  tightly  folded  under  this  knot, 
and  as  you  draw  upon  the  ends  of  the  bandage  it 
will  press  the  artery  down  solidly  against  the  bone. 


Continue  the  turns  of  the  bandage  in  the  horizontal 
direction  until  they  again  meet  over  the  cut,  change 
the  direction  again  so  as  to  have  the  bandage  run 
around  the  head  vertically,  and  immediately  over 
the  first  turn  you  took.  And  so  continue  until 
you  have  made  a  sufficient  number  of  knots  to 
exert  firm  pressure.  Draw  the  bandage  tightly  at 
each  turn,  and  when  all  is  on  sew  or  pin  the  ends. 
You  have  now  a  “  knotted  bandage.”  This  general 
form  of  bandage  will 
act  well  at  almost  any 
point  on  the  head,  and 
with  a  little  effort  at 
learning  any  one  can 
Fig.  2.  bandage.  master  its  apparent 
difficulties  iu  a  few  minutes. 

Suppose  we  have  a  vein  bleeding  from  that  most 
alarming  of  positions — i.  e.,  the  side  of  the  neck. 
The  blood  flows  in  one  continuous  stream.  Pres¬ 
sure  here  may  even  stop  this  one,  and,  as  in  all  in¬ 


jured  veins,  it  should  be  exerted  either  immediately 
over  the  injury  or  on  Hie  farther  side  of  it— that  is, 
on  the  side  most  remote  from  the  heart.  Surgeons 
sometimes  even  in  these  days  do  open  the  jugular 
vein,  and  after  allowing  what  blood  they  wish  to 
escape,  close  the  opening  and  prevent  further  loss 
of  blood  by  pressure.  In  the  jugular  vein,  -how¬ 
ever,  we  must  bear  in  mind  one  thing  more.  In  it 
exists  the  special  danger  of  air  being  carried  from 
the  end  of  the  opening  nearest  the  heart  into  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  The  size  of  the  vessel  and 
its  nearness  to  that  central  organ  readily  account 
for  the  unusual  danger  here.  Hence,  then,  whilst 
we  are  exerting  pressure  with  our  fingers,  or  fin¬ 
gers  and  a  compress  of  muslin,  over  the  injury, 
and  at  its  further  edge,  pressure  should  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  other  side  to  preveflt  admission  of  air, 
or  we  may  hear  a  peculiar,  never-to-be-forgotten 
gurgle,  and  find  a  little  later  that  our  patient  has 
gone.  Even  if  the  blood  come  from  an  artery  in 
the  neck  the  effect  of  compression  in  the  same  way 
might  be  tried;  but  usually  nothing  short  of  an 
operation,  and  often  a  most  serious  one,  by  the 
surgeon  can  be  of  any  avail.  Indeed,  life  may  ebb 
out  with  the  flowing  blood  before  medical  help 
reaches  the  spot. 

(to  be  continued.) 

- -»  - - — — »-». - — 

Bag-Bags. 

“Are  you  housekeeper  enough  to  keep  a  rag¬ 
bag?”  asked  one  of  the  “lights  of  literature” 
(whom  the  poet  Whittier  com¬ 
pliments  as  a  “  capital  lioues- 
lceeper  ”  herself),  as  she  gath¬ 
ered  some  scraps  she  had  been 
scattering  upon  my  carpet. 

“I  certainly  should  not  be 
much  of  a  housekeeper  with¬ 
out  a  rag-bag,”  I  answered, 
as  I  took  her  pieces  and 
carried  them  to  the  calico 
bag  mother  gave  me  when  I 
began  housekeeping. 

Not  keep  a  rag-bag  1  Why, 
then,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
little  scraps  and  garments 
worn  out  past  all  repairing  ? 

One  woman  buys  all  her  sew¬ 
ing  materials— needles,  thread,  silk,  tape,  etc. — with 
the  savings  of  her  rag-bag.  Many  of  us  trade  off 
our  rags  to  peddlers  of  tin-ware,  and  so  keep  good 
our  stock  of  pans,  dippers,  and  basins. 

Sometimes  it  seems  best  to  have  several  of  these 
bags ;  one  for  white  rags,  one  for  colored-cotton 
and  linen  rags,  and  another  for  woolen  scraps.  It 
is  well  to  have  also  a  large  bag  (a  paper  flour-bag 
if  you  please)  in  a  convenient  place  to  receive  torn 
and  crumpled  papers.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  white  and  colored  rags 
separate,  as  one  gets  no  more  for  the  white  rags 
than  for  mixed.  In  other  places,  white  rags  com¬ 
mand  a  much  better  price  than  mixed  ones. 

Persons  who  make  rag-carpets  would  do  well  to 
put  every  rag  picked  up  which  would  work  into  a 
carpet  into  some  receptacle  devoted  to  miscella¬ 
neous  carpet-rags.  These  would  help  toward  a 
carpet  faster  than  one  might  suppose,  and  if  they 
were  stripped  up  at  the  time  of  putting  away,  a 
carpet  would  soon  be  “well  begun;”  and  “well 
begun  is  half  done.” 

The  rag-bag  should  hang  in  some  near  and  con¬ 
venient  place.  Mother’s  always  hung  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  stairway,  and  I  have  followed  her  example. 
A  closet  opening  from  the  sitting-room  or  kitchen 
is  a  suitable  place  for  the  rag-bag.  When  this  bag 
is  full  it  is  heavy,  and  should  be  hung  from  two 
nails.  A  doubled  piece  of  cloth  five  or  six  inches 
long  sewed  upon  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  bag, 
with  two  button-holes  (see  diagram)  for  hanging  it 
upon  two  separate  nails,  gives  a  firm  bag  that  will 
not  be  likely  to  tear  away  from  the  nail.  When 
you  get  a  good  calico  rag-bag  of  this  description 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  throw  it  in  with  the  rags 
when  you  sell  them.  Many  women  use  only  old 
bags  which  they  do  not  care  to  keep  back  when 
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disposing  of  their  contents.  But  there  is  great 
comfort  in  a  strong,  tidy,  well-hung  rag-bag. 

A  smaller,  ornamental  scrap-bag  hanging  near 
the  sewing-machine  is  a  great  convenience.  This 
can  be  emptied  into  the  larger  bag  every  day  or 
every  week. 

Bags  for  different  kinds  of  pieces — one  for  pieces 
of  worsted,  one  for  unbleached  cotton,  one  for 
bleached  cotton,  one  for  linen  pieces,  one  for 
scraps  of  silk,  one  for  bits  of  velvet— all  help  to¬ 
ward  order  and  comfort  in  housekeeping.  These 
may  be  large  or  small,  as  needed,  and  may  be  as 
tastily  made  as  you  please.  They  can  be  laid  toge¬ 
ther,  labeled  if  you  like,  in  drawers  or  trunks,  or 
hung  in  rows  in  your  closet.  Crocheted  cotton 
bags  arc  much  in  vogue;  but,  dear  girls  and  women, 
run  up  gingham  and  delaine  and  calico  bags  in¬ 
stead,  I  pray  you,  and  give  the  time  stolen  from 
crocheting  to  something  that  will  yield  a  mental 
#r  physical  gain.  Better  play  ball,  or  climb  the 
hills,  or  read  history  and  philosophy,  than  bend 
over  patch-work  embroidery  or  crocheting  when 
you  could  be  employing  yourself  in  a  more  healthy 
manner.  So  much  for  rag-bags.  Aunt  Jane. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

The  Recipe-Book. — The  public  seemed  taken 
by  surprise  when  Marion  Harland,  the  story-writer, 
published  her  “  Common-Sense  in  the  Household.” 
What  could  site  know  about  housekeeping?  Yet 
her  recipe-book  is  probably  the  most  popular  one 
now  in  use.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
a  woman  who  is  a  genius  in  practical  cookery  is 
the  best  person  to  instruct  a  novice.  Experience 
is  a  good  thing  if  good  common-sense  goes  with 
it ;  you  can  find  women  who  have  been  engaged  in 
cooking  daily  for  a  score  of  years,  but  who  do 
everything  in  about  the  poorest  way  possible. 

Just  before  I  was  about  to  assume  the  care  of  my 
mother’s  housekeeping  for  several  weeks,  I  hunted 
up  a  recipe-book  in  a  city  where  I  was  waiting 
half-an-hour  for  a  railroad  train.  I  selected  one 
written  by  a  “practical  housekeeper”  of  twenty- 
five  years’  experience.  The  author  said  she  was 
induced  to  make  the  book  because  of  a  conviction 
that  a  recipe-book  written  by  a  practical  house¬ 
keeper  was  much  needed. 

But  I  quickly  quarreled  with  this  recipe-book. 
I  had  made  bread  pretty  successfully  with  my 
mother  at  my  elbow,  but  when  I  was  left  alone  all 
my  fancied  skill  was  gone,  and  I  wanted  help.  In 
vain  did  I  seek  it  from  my  new  book.  It  said, 
“  The  day  of  hop-yeast  has  gone  by,”  and  taught 
how  to  make  bread  only  with  water-risings! — and 
that  in  such  vague  terms  that  no  novice  could  hope 
for  success  in  following  them,  unless  by  pure 
“luck.”  When  I  wanted  to  prepare  beefsteak  for 
the  table.she  only  told  me  how  to  fry  it! 

Miss  Beecher’s  Recipe- Book  has  proved  very 
helpful  to  many  young  housekeepers.  In  some 
respects  it  seems  rather  behind  the  times  (I  write 
with  one  beside  me  published  in  1864.  A  new 
edition,  altered  and  improved,  was  promised 
lately,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  its  publication). 
There  is  much  general  information  about  market¬ 
ing,  cutting  up  and  preserving  meat,  remarks 
about  healthful  food  and  drink,  convenient  uten¬ 
sils,  care  of  the  sick,  etc. 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Recipe-Book  is  much  liked  by 
many.  I  have  not  used  it.  There  are  others  in 
common  use,  but  none  seems  to  meet  with  such 
general  commendation  as  Marion  Harland’ s. 
“Common-Sense  in  the  Household”  is  its  name. 
Its  cheerful,  chatty  style  is  «piite  “taking.”  I  see 
that  a  “kitchen  edition  ”  has  been  published,  with 
strong  oiled  covers,  and  with  blank  pages  for  copy¬ 
ing  recipes.  Get  this  edition  by  all  means  if  you 
purchase  a  copy.  You  will  find  that  the  author 
did  not  know  everything,  any  more  than  we  do. 

In  her  directions  for  making  “bread-sponge” 
(plain)  she  gives  the  ingredients  thus :  “  One  quart 
of  warm  water;  six  table-spoonfuls  of  baker’s- 
yeast ;  two  table-spoonfuls  of  lard;  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  white  sugar ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda ; 


flour  to  make  a  soft  batter.”  I  can  not  help  shak¬ 
ing  my  head  over  the  lard  and  the  soda.  The  very 
best  bread  I  have  ever  tasted  has  been  made  every 
time  (I  am  thinking  now  of  three  different  house¬ 
keepers  each  of  whom  makes  perfect  bread)  without 
either  of  these  ingredients,  and  it  has  been  so 
sweet  in  its  own  sweetness  as  to  need  no  sugar. 
But  they  mixed  with  new  milk,  I  must  confess. 
If  the  yeast  is  really  good,  I  can  see  no  possible 
use  in  putting  in  soda,  unless  the  presence  of  the 
sugar  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  acidity.  Better  leave 
out  both,  and  secure  sweetness  by  greater  care. 

Other  criticisms  might  be  made,  but  it  is  not 
wortli  while.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  book,  and  it 
is  consulted  here  almost  daily.  It  would  be  still 
more  useful  to  those  who  do  much  fancy  cookery. 
Yet  there  is  no  lack  in  the  more  practical  depart¬ 
ments.  The  author  does  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  her  readers  already  have  “judgment,”  but 
gives  very  plain  directions  about  putting  things 
together,  etc. 

“  The  Health-Reformer’s  Cook-Book,”  by  Mrs. 
Lucretia  Jackson,  is  very  sensible,  though  very 
small.  It  gives  a  good  and  pleasing  variety  of  re¬ 
cipes,  which  one  may  follow  without  conscientious 
scruples  about  doing  injury  to  her  family. 

Look  Out  fok  Comfort  in  Hot  Weather.— 
Is  there  a  piazza  or  porch  over  at  least  one  of  your 
doorsj  No  ?  Can  not  you  supply  the  lack  imme¬ 
diately  ?  Piazzas  are  more  needed  than  parlors  in 
summer.  Women  need  more  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  The  more  we  get  of  it  the  more  we  want; 
but  we  sometimes  get  so  in  the  habit  of  stepping 
round  and  round  in  an  in-door  treadmill,  that  we 
almost  lose  the  instinct  for  light  and  air.  Almost 
all  of  our  sewing  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
piazza  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  the  sun  is 
right.  If  this  were  carried  out  the  world  would 
gain  in  neighborliness  as  well  as  in  good  health. 
We  ought  to  have  more  low  and  easy  benches  un¬ 
der  l  he  shade-trees,  and  some  of  us  should  suggest 
to  our  “  men  folks”  the  need  of  more  trees.  We 
can  carry  out  cushions  when  we  need  them. 

The  best  place  to  take  a  nap  on  a  warm  summer 
day  is  in  a  hammock  swung  up  in  the  shade  some¬ 
where  out  of  doors.  Hammocks  of  different  kinds 
can  be  purchased  in  most  cities  for  a  few  dollars 
each.  They  are  especially  desirable  for  invalids; 
but  we  should  probably  have  fewer  invalids  if  ham¬ 
mocks  were  more  used  by  hard-working  people 
who  need  an  hour  of  quiet  out-door  rest  every 
summer  day. 

About  making  Cake.— Success  in  this  art  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  method  of  putting  the  in¬ 
gredients  together.  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
have  good  materials — nice  flour,  fresh  eggs,  good 
sugar  or  molasses,  and  good  butter.  No  flavoring 
will  atone  for  the  use  of  rancid  butter.  Beat  the 
eggs  thoroughly,  keeping  them  as  cool  as  possible. 
The  nicest  cakes  are  made  by  beating  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately.  In  that  case  beat  the  whites 
upon  a  large  plate,  and  do  not  give  over  until  you 
can  cut  the  froth  in  pieces  with  a  knife.  Beat  the 
yolks  in  an  earthen  bowl  until  they  cease  to  foam 
and  begin  to  look  a  little  thick.  The  whites  are 
the  last  thing  to  put  in  your  cake,  and  keep  them 
cool  while  they  wait.  For  my  part,  I  seldom  beat 
the  whites  and  yolks  separately,  for  only  the  very 
jdain  kinds  of  cake  form  a  part  of  our  every-day 
fare;  hut  the  plainest  cake  is  excellent  if  carefully 
made  and  baked,  and  if  of  good  materials. 

Never  use  unsifted  flour  if  you  would  have  cake, 
or  anything  else,  as  light  as  possible.  When  Gra¬ 
ham  flour  is  used  for  cake,  it  should  be  sifted,  and 
the  bran  can  be  mixed  again  with  th*  sifted  flour. 
If  baking-powder  is  used  it  should  be  mixed  with 
the  flour  and  sifted  with  it.  The  more  thoroughly 
these  are  mixed  together  before  putting  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  cake,  the  more  fine  and 
even  will  be  the  pores  of  the  cake  when  done. 

Roll  the  sugar  with  a  rolling-pin  if  it  is  lumpy  in 
the  least.  Warm  the  butter  a  little  if  it  is  hard, 
but  do  not  melt  it. 

The  butter  and  sugar  go  together  first,  and  should 
be  stirred  or  beaten — “with  a  silver  or  wooden 
spoon,”  we  are  always  told.  I  wonder  if  there  is 


any  sense  in  this  direction.  I  mean  to  test  it  some 
day;  but  I  usually  stir  with  a  silvcr-(  plated !) 
spoon.  Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  colored  than  it  appeared  when 
you  began  to  beat  it.  Then  add  the  eggs— only 
the  yolks  at  this  time  if  you  beat  the  whites  and 
yolks  separately.  In  the  latter  case,  keep  the 
whites  cool,  and  put  them  into  the  cake  the  very 
last  thing.  Beat  the  eggs  in  with  the  sugar  and 
butter  thoroughly  before  going  further.  Then  you 
may  put  in  the  milk,  with  the  soda,  if  “  soda  and 
cream-of-tartar ”  form  a  part  of  the  recipe.  If 
flavoring  or  spices  are  used,  they  come  next  in 
order;  then  the  flour,  mixed  already  with  baking- 
powder  or  with  cream-of-tartar.  If  the  whites  of 
eggs  are  waiting,  they  must  bo  thoroughly  stirred 
in  at  the  last  moment.  When  all  is  well  mixed 
together  it  should  go  into  an  oven  that  is  “just 
right”  for  it. 

Poor  little  novice!  How  can  you  “  use  judg¬ 
ment  ”  if  you  have  none  to  use?  Well,  practice 
on  the  plainest  cakes  while  yum  cultivate  “judg¬ 
ment.”  The  cake  should  rise  to  its  full  height 
before  the  crust  begins  to  harden.  If  you  fear  that 
the  oven  is  too  hot,  slip  a  grate  under  the  cake  (if 
it  stands  upon  the  bottom),  and  cover  the  top  with 
a  paper.  You  can  turn  the  damper  so  that  no 
more  heat  will  go  into  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes, 
if  you  sit  close  by  to  turn  the  damper  back  at  the 
right  moment.  If  the  oven  cools  suddenly,  by  an 
open  door  or  any  other  cause,  before  the  cake  is 
done,  the  cake  may  fall. 

To  tell  when  the  cake  is  done,  pierce  it  with  a 
clean,  fine  straw  (one  broken  from  a  clean  broom 
is  best)  in  the  thickest  part,  and  if  nothing  sticks 
to  it  the  cake  is  done. 

Last  summer  I  heard  a  housekeeper  boasting 
that  she  never  used  recipes,  and  she  was  a  woman 
who  generally  has  “good  luck”  with  her  baking, 
I  presume.  That  is,  she  seldom  makes  an  absolute 
failure,  but  she  quite  as  seldom  reaches  any  high 
point  of  attainment.  It  often  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  vary  a  recipe  in  some  respect  if  we  use  it 
at  all.  At  least,  it  is  so  in  the  country,  where  we 
depend  upon  our  own  hens  for  eggs,  and  our  own 
cows  for  butter  and  milk.  This  can  be  done  safely 
if  a  few  general  principles  are  remembered. 

Eggs  are  not  necessary  to  make  light  cake.  With 
baking-powder  (seldom  more  than  a  teaspoon  ful 
for  a  single  loaf),  or  with  soda  and  cream-of-tartar 
exactly  measured  (always  exactly  half  as  much 
soda  as  cream-of-tartar),  lightness  may  be  insured, 
with  reasonable  care  in  other  respects. 

That  the  cake  may  be  tender  (or  “short”), 
cream  or  butter  becomes  essential.  New  milk 
will  answer  for  shortening  if  the  cake  is  to  be  used 
with  cream  or  canned-fruit  dressing  for  a  dessert. 
Many  kinds  of  cake  that  are  sweet  to  the  palate 
are  positively  wicked  to  the  stomach,  they  are  so 
saturated  with  “grease.”  A  table-spoonful  of 
butter  with  half  a  cup  of  milk  is  really  enough 
shortening  10  make  any  single  moderate-sized  loaf 
of  cake  “  tender.” 

That  the  cake  may  be  sweet,  we  use  sugar  or 
molasses,  or  both  together.  To  get  some  desired 
flavor  we  use  spices  or  extracts  in  small  quantities. 
I  have  heard  persons  of  weak  digestion  complain 
of  the  cloves  or  the  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  used  in 
cake.  Strong  flavoring  seems  to  me  as  vulgar  as 
the  use  of  strong  perfumes.  They  are  not  necessary 
to  good  cake,  and  should  he  used  with  delicacy. 

It  is  the  safest  way,  especially  for  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  to  follow  good  recipes  accurately,  but  a 
person  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  cooking  may  vary  these  or  invent  others  with¬ 
out  much  risk  of  failure.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  justify  the  old  loose  way  of  putting  things 
together  pretty  much  as  it  happens,  “a  little”  of 
this  and  “  a  pinch  ”  of  that,  without  much  idea  of 
how  it  will  all  “turn  out.” 

Steamed  C«>fii-lBrea<I. — By  Mrs.  C.  W. 
B. — One  quart  corn-meal ;  one  pint  flour;  one  quart 
sour  milk;  one  teaspoon  salt;  one  teaspoon  soda; 
half-cup  molasses.  Mix  well.  Steam  three  hours. 
This  is  very  nice  for  dinner  at  any  time,  particu¬ 
larly  with  pork  or  sausages. 
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If  you  have  read  about  “  Our  Menagerie,”  you  will  have 
noticed  that  some  words  are  printed  in  Italics.  There 
are  fifteen  of  these  words,  and  these  form  the  subject  of 
the  prize.  Ten  prizes  will  be  given — flve  to  boys  and 
five  to  girls— for  the  best  articles  written  upon  these 
words.  They  are  mostly  words  not.  in  use  in  common 
conversation,  as  they  mainly  belong  to  natural  history, 
but  they  are  words  that  every  intelligent  person  should 
know  all  about,  and  the  looking  of  them  up,  and  the 
thoughts  they  may  suggest,  will  be  very  useful  to  you, 
even  if  you  do  not  win  a  prize.  Of  course  you  will  have 
to  consult  dictionaries  and  other  books,  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  older  people.  I  do  not  care  how  you  get  the  in¬ 
formation,  if  you  only  come  at  it  somehow  and  write  it 
down,  as  in  that  case  you  will  probably  never  forget  it. 
Take  these  words  as  texts,  and  write  down  all  that  they 
suggest  to  you.  I  give  the^vords  and  some  hints  to 
help  you. 

1.  Amphibious.—  The  meaning  of  this  has  already  been 
given.  What  animals  not  enumerated  in  “  Our  Mena¬ 
gerie  ”  are  amphibious  ?  What  shell-bearing  animals  ? 

2.  Mammals.— What  are  these  ?  What  animals  are  not 
mammals  ?  What  animals  that  are  sometimes  called 
fishes  are  mammals  ? 

3.  Carnivorous.  —  Name  some  carnivorous  animals. 
What  are  animals  that  are  not  carnivorous  called  ?  What 
is  man  in  this  respect? 

4.  Menagei'ie. — The  meaning  of  the  word,  and  what 
language  is  it  from  ? 

5.  Vertebrate. — Definition.  Mention  ten  widely  differ¬ 
ent  vertebrate  animals.  What  are  those  not  vertebrate 
called  ?  Mention  some. 

6.  Locomotive  Appendages. — Mention  all  the  different 
kinds  of  locomotive  appendages  that  you  can  think  of. 

7.  Pachyderms. — What  are  they  ?  What  useful  domes¬ 
tic  animals  are  pachyderms  ? 

8.  Hemisphere. — Give  definition  and  illustration  from 
geography. 

9.  San  Diego  to  Monterey. — Upon  what  ocean  did  I  sail, 
and  in  what  direction?  Tell  what  you  know  about 
these  places. 

10.  Lustrous. — Meaning  and  examples  of  tilings  that 
are  lustrous. 

11.  Esquimaux. — What  are  these  people  ?  Where  do 
they  live  ?  What  noted  travelers  have  visited  them  ? 
What  one  was  lost  ? 

12.  Whale.— Where  found.  For  what  hunted. 

13.  Icebergs.— Describe. 

14.  Domesticated. — Meaning  of  word.  Name  all  the 
domesticated  mammals  you  can  think  of. 

15.  Walrus. — In  my  account  of  ”  Our  Menagerie  ”  I 
had  not  space  to  describe  the  Walrus.  Let  us  see  who 
will  give  a  description  good  enough  to  publish. 

Conditions.— All  competing  for  prizes  must  send  their 
articles  directed  to  “The  Doctor,  245  Broadway,”  and 
they  should  reach  me  by  June  1st.  In  order  to  make 
allowance  for  mail  delays,  I  will  give  five  days’  grace, 
and  none  that  come  after  the  last  mail  on  that  day  will 
be  opened. 

The  Jirst  prize  for  boys  and  girls  each  will  be  a  large 
Worcester’s  Dictionary.  The  others  will  be  good  and 
useful  books. 

Each  article  must  give  full  name  and  age,  as  the  age 
will  be  considered  in  makiug  up  the  awards.  Of  course 
you  will  have  to  consult  books,  but  I  expect  each  one  to 
give  the  facts  in  his  or  her  own  language. 

The  time  is  short,  but  there  are  good  working  even¬ 
ings  in  May,  and  I  expect  a  splendid  lot  of  responses 
from  my  yonng  friends.  Tiie  Doctor. 


Aunt  Site’s  Puzzle>ltox. 

CROSS-WOIID. 

My  first  is  in  ocean  but  not  in  bay. 

My  next  is  in  daylight  but  not  in  ray. 

My  third  is  in  unit  but  not  in  one. 

My  fourth  is  in  chase  but  not  in  run. 

My  fifth  is  in  eagle  but  not  in  crow. 

My  sixth  is  in  sprout  but  not  in  grow. 

My  seventh  is  in  Spain  but  not  in  France. 

My  eighth  is  in  sword  but  not  in  lance. 

My  ninth  is  in  burning  but  not  in  fire. 

My  whole  is  what  each  one  should  strive  to  ac¬ 
quire.  •  Clayton  Cole. 

CONCEALED  FURNITURE. 

1.  Yours  is  the  nicest  oven  1  ever  saw. 

2.  Tell  mother  that  Abel  got  his  tobacco  to-day. 

3.  I  can  not  walk  to  your  licuse,  you  live  so  far  oft'. 

4.  I  should  be  debased  in  my  own  estimation. 

5.  Uncle  Ben  churns  regularly  every  day. 
fi.  The  man  left  his  tools  in  the  garden. 

Chas.  W.  S. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


The  initials  and  finals  name  a  powerful  country. 

1.  A  post-office  in  Maine. 

2.  A  post-office  in  no  less  than  a  dozen  different  States. 

3.  A  river  in  the  West. 

4.  A  river  in  North  Carolina. 

5.  A  river  in  Europe. 

fi.  A  river  that  rises  in  Minnesota  and  empties  in  the 
Mississippi.  Jes. 

ANAQRAMS. 


1.  Hail  to  its  pies. 

2.  Got  real  mice. 

3.  No  tacit  one  can. 

4.  A  ship  enters. 

6.  Able  items. 


6.  Peril  its  aim. 

7.  Go,  Montreal  coin. 

8.  Victim  run  once. 

9.  Greet  one  rain. 

10.  Is’t  regal  I  am  ? 


PATCHES,  CUTTINGS,  AND  FRAGMENTS. 


1.  Half  of  one  city  and  the  whole  of  another  make  an 
insect. 

2.  A  girl’s  nickname,  a  boy’s  nickname,  and  another 
nickname  transposed  form  an  animal. 

3.  Turn  a  mischievous  animal  into  a  stupid  one,  and 
vice  versa ,  by  changing  their  heads. 

4.  Take  the  whole  of  one  coin  and  part  of  another,  to 

mako  a  third  coin.  Adolpii  M.  Nagel. 


ELLIPTICAL  SENTENCE. 

(Supply  the  blanks  with  words  pronounced  alike  but 
spelled  differently.) 

Will  Evans  went  to  see  a  certain  party  married,  and 

was  asked  by  his  friend  the - to - him  about  the 

- if  he  thought  it - .  N.Travis. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1 .  I  am  composed  of  24  letters : 

My  24,  18,  10,  13,  14,  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
At  my  14,  7,  8,  22,  3,  everybody  is  welcome. 

My  9,  11,  15,  23,  22,  is  painful  to  the  eyes. 

My  2,  22,  1,  12,  is  a  metal. 

My  5,  4,  20,  21,  19,  6,  17,  is  a  position. 

My  4,  16,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  whole  is  a  proverb. 

C.  M. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters. 

My  5,  6,  6  is  where  my  7,  9,  6  is  often  found. 

My  6,  2,  2,  4  is  a  corner. 

My  8,  5,  6  is  a  receptacle. 

My  3,  2,  10,  11  is  much  used  by  dressmakers. 

My  7,  10,  9,  1  is  surly. 

My  whole  is  a  bird.  Keen  Rosb. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 


Arithmorems. — 1.  Tenement.  2.  Endow.  3.  Ooze. 
4.  Osier.  5.  Eyelet  (I-let).  6.  Extend.  7.  Iowa.  8. 
Sieve.  9.  Arm.  10.  Six. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Comfortable. 


Cross-Word  Enigma.— Milwaukee.  . 

Pi. — Content  is  the  true  Philosopher’s  stone. 


Square  Words.— 

1.  WORD 
ODOR 
ROTA 
DRAW 


2.  HOLD 
OHIO 
LINE 
DOES 


Puzzle.—  Sword,  word,  rod,  O  ! 


Hidden  Cities. — 1.  Easton.  2.  Saratoga.  3.  Salem 


4.  Batavia.  5.  Charleston.  G.  Dover,  Andover. 


Aliont  Aunt  Sue’s  Prizes. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to  know  how  we  arc 
getting  along  with  the  prize  competition.  I  have  already 
(March  7th)  received  a  great  many  specimens,  but  am 
sorry  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  them  have  gone  into  the 
scrap-basket;  some  as  utterly  senseless,  and  others  with 
an  extra  w,  or  an  n  short,  or  some  other  letter  missing 
or  over.  Let  mo  tell  you  how  I  proceed.  I  first  read  the 
transposition,  and  if  there  is  “  no  sense  to  it  ”  I  pop  it 
into  the  basket ;  if  it  is  pretty  sensible — for  instance  : 

“A  little  new  book!  Can  I  have  it?  Try  hard;  no 
one  will  succeed  with  ease,  no  merits  it  who  is  earnest 
in  will.— Mr.  N.  M.  Mertenn  ’’—then  I  study  its  merits, 
somehow  thus  :  “  That  signature  is  rather  far-fetched  ; 
however,  there  might  have  been  a  ‘Mr.  Martenn-’  in 
some  quarter  of  the  globe,  somewhere.  The  sentence 
is  pretty  good— how  is  it  with  the  number  of  letters  ? 
Ninety-four;  so  far  right.  A’s  all  right;  1,  i.  t.  e,  n, 
right;  w’s  and  s’s  wrong;  so  that  won’t  do." 

Those  that  are  sensible  and  correct  I  file  away  for 
future  reference;  and  about  May  20th  we  shall  decide 
which  are  the  best  six.  Should  there  be  a  dozen  equally 
good  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  but  what  I 
can  coax  O.  J.  &  Co.  to  double  the  prizes.  I  have  're¬ 
ceived  one  sample  to  which  I  must  object  on  account  of 
its  inelegance,  though  it  answers  the  requirements  in 
other  respects.  It  is  not  of  a  kind  I  should  like  to  publish. 

I  am  sure  that  Tenn  can  do  better.  Now,  my 


dear  puzzlers,  I  hope  these  hints  will  make  you  very 
careful.  Aunt  Sue. 


Our  Jlciiageric. 

Barnum  is  starting  out  with  his  great  show  of  boasts, 
and  doubtless  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  see  his 
collection  of  rare  and  strange  animals.  But  many  more 
will  not  see  them,  so  I  propose  this  month  to  have  a 
little  menagerie  of  our  own.  What  animals  shall  we 
choose?  Perhaps  the  best  will  be  those  that  you  see  and 
hear  the  least  about.  So  we  will  take  some  less-known 
animals  of  the  Seal  family.  I  see  that  Barnum  has  two 
of  these,  a  Seal  and  a  Sea-Lion,  but  they  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep,  especially  in  hot  weather,  as  they  are  natives 
of  very  cold  countries,  and  he  may  soon  lose  them. 

The  members  of  the  Seal  family  are  all  amphibious, . 
You  will  think  that  a  pretty  hard  word  to  begin  a  de¬ 
scription  with,  but  it  is  one  in  rather  common  use.  We 
get  it  from  the  Greek  words  for  both  and  life,  and  it  is 
applied  to  those  animals  that  live  two  kinds  of  lives — 
one  in  the  water  .and  the  other  upon  the  land.  If  you 
ever  have  occasion  to  use  the  word,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  the  conceited  and  ignorant  showman,  who 
described  the  Hippopotamus  as  “  an  amphibilious a nimai, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  so  called  because  it  can’t  live  in 
the  water  and  dies  upon  land.”  The  Seal  family  are  all 
mammals ,  and  are  carnivorous— words  which  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  tell  you  the  meaning  of,  for  a  reason  you  will  see 
before  I  get  through.  So  with  other  words  I  shall  use. 
Just  notice  the  words  that  are  printed  in  what  is  called 
Italic  type,  and  you  will  see  why  I  have  them  so  printed, 
and  why  I  do  not  explain  them  as  I  go  along.  Our  me¬ 
nagerie  is  a  small  one,  and  we  must  get  out  of  it  all  the 
instruction  possible.  The  seal  family  have  long  bodies, 
which  are  very  limber  and  supple  when  we  consi¬ 
der  that  they  are  vertebrate  animals.  Their  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  in  their  locomotive  appendages,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  of  most  animals.  The  forward  two, 
or  arms,  are  short,  and  so  enveloped  in  skin  that  they 
appear  like  paddles  or  flippers,  the  fingers  being  con¬ 
cealed.  The  hinder  limbs  are  covered  with  skin  so  as  to 
look  much  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  the  long  toes  being 
joined  by  a  web  such  as  we  see  in  most  aquatic  birds. 
Although  these  animals  are  capable  of  rapid  motion  in 
the  sea,  the  most  of  them  make  but  an  awkward  figure 
upon  land,  as  they  move  by  wriggling  the  body,  and  aid 
their  progress  by  the  use  of  their  flippers.  If  their  mo¬ 
tion  is  not  elegant,  it  is  often  astonishingly  rapid  when 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  animals.  Living  mainly  in 
Arctic  seas,  the  animals  of  the  Seal  family  are  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold  by  a  very  thick  layer  of  fat  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  skin  itself  has  usually 
a  double  coat  of  fur,  which  when  wet  lies  so  close  as  to 
be  really  water-proof.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Walrus, 
look  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  Pachyderms ,  but  this  jrou 
will  find,  if  you  examine  the  matter,  is  not  the  case.  This 
will  do  for  a  general  description  of  the  family,  and  we 
will  now  look  at  the  individuals  in  our  collection.  The 
best  known  is  the 

COMMON  SEAL, 

which  is  the  lower  right-hand  animal.  This  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  botli  hemispheres,  preferring  the  colder  re¬ 
gions,  though  it  often  finds  its  way  into  mild  climates. 
This  seal  is  usually  about  five  feet  long,  sleek  and  smooth, 
with ‘fur  yellowish-gray  variously  marked  with  brown. 
In  going  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey,  I  once  had  a  fine 
chance  to  see  these  animals.  Droves  of  them  would  be 
seen  witli  their  heads  above  water,  and  as  the  steamer 
approached  would  stare  at  us  with  their  great,  lustrous 
black  eyes,  and  then  disappear  beneath  the  water.  Seals 
are  hunted  for  their  furs,  which  are  very  valuable,  as 
well  as  for  the  oil  which  their  bodies  furnish.  Seal- 
fishing  used  to  be  carried  on  in  small  vessels,  and  was 
formerly  considered  very  dangerous  ;  but  now  steamers 
are  built  purposely  for  the  business,  and  the  work  of 
catching  them  is  so  much  easier  that  it  is  feared  they 
will  soon  all  be  destroyed.  The  seal  is  almost  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  Esquimaux.  What  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  land  are  to  us  in  furnishing  113  with  heat, 
light,  food,  and  clothing,  such  the  seal  is  to  the  Esqui¬ 
maux.  Tiie  fat  or  blubber  of  the  animal  is  burned  in 
stone  lamps,  and  furnishes  heat  to  both  warm  tiie  hut 
and  to  cook  the  food— though  the  Esquimaux  eooking  is 
little  other  than  thawing,  as  they  prefer  most  of  their 
food  raw.  You  would  not  like  to  live  a  long  while  with 
the  Esquimaux,  where  raw  Seal  and  Walrus  are  the 
common  food,  and  a  piece  of  the  lip  of  a  Whale  chewed 
raw  is  considered  the  finest  possible  dessert.  Tiie  Seal 
being  of  such  value  to  the  Esquimaux,  a  great  portion  of 
their  industry  is  devoted  to  catching  it.  At  tiie  very 
lowest  portion  of  the  engraving  are  shown  the  summer 
and  winter  methods  of  Seal-hunting.  Tiie  picture  at  the 
right-hand  you  will  know  is  the  summer  hunting,  as  the 
water  is  not  frozen.  The  hunter  is  fastened  into  his 
peculiar  canoe— woe  to  him  if  he  upsets — and  goes  about 
among  the  dangerous  icebergs  to  hunt  for  Seals,  which  he 
captures  by  the  use  of  a  narpoon  attached  to  a  line.  In 
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the  Arctic  winter  the  sea  remains  frozen  over  for  many 
months,  and  a  different  kind  of  hunting  has  t.o  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  When  a  Seal  has  been  under  water  for  a  long 
time  it  must  come  to  the .  surface  to  breathe.  If  there  is 
no  natural  opening  through  the  ice  it  must  make  one 
from  below,  and  these  seal-holes  or  blow-holes  are  well 
known  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  take  advantage  of  them 
in  hunting  the  animal.  They  know  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Seal  must  come  up  to  “blow,”  as  the  sailors  say. 
Time  is  not  so  valuable  in  those  icy  regions  as  it  is  with 
us,  so  the  Esquimaux  “takes  his  time.”  Clad  in  the 
skin  of  several  seals,  ho  goes  out  to  hunt  others,  his 
weapon  being  a  peculiar  spear  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
strong  cord,  made  of  seals’  sinews,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  usually  fastened  to  the  hunter’s  body.  lie  puts 
up  a  snow  shelter  to  protect  him  from  the  winds,  takes 
his  place  upon  a  snowseat,  and  waits.  When  the  Seal 
comes  up  to  breathe,  in  goes  the  spear  with  unerring 
aim,  and  then  comes  the  struggle  to  decide  whether  the 
Seal  shall  drag  the  Esquimaux  into  the  hole,  or  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  shall  pull  the  Seal  out  of  it.  The  hunter  is  so 
skilled  in  bracing  himself,  and  understands  the  matter 
so  well,  that  he  is  almost  always  the  conqueror,  though 
stories  are  told  of  an  opposite  result.  When  the  Seal- 
holes  are  covered  by  deep  snow  they  are  very  difficult  to 
find.  Here  the  dogs  are  of  service,  and  by  their  aid,  and 
by  probing  with  a  spear,  the  position  of  the  hole  is 
found.  The  hunter  does  not  remove  the  snow  from  over 
the  hole,  as  that  would  alarm  the  Seal,  but  he  waits  and 
listens,  and  when  lie  hears  the  breathing  of  the  Seal 
darts  his  spear  down  through  the  snow.  Very  much  like 
shooting  in  the  dark,  you  will  think,  but  long  practice, 
and  the  knowledge  that  life  with  them  depends  upon 
Seal,  make  these  people  so  expert  that  they  rarely  miss. 


Seals  are  very  intelligent,  and  are  readily  domesticated , 
when  they  show  a  great  deal  of  attachment  to  persons, 
and  can  be  taught  many  tricks. 

THE  HARP  SEAL, 

the  central,  upper  animal,  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
abundant  upon  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and, 
unlike  the  common  Seal,  does  not  often  go  upon  the 
land,  but  prefers  floating  ice.  Its  color  is  a  very  delicate, 
grayish  white,  upon  which  are  two  bands  of  a  deep 
black, which  run  along  the  body  and  unite  over  the  hack, 
forming  a  marking  resembling  somewhat  in  shape  an 
ancient  harp.  This  peculiar  mark  is  not  seen  in  perfec¬ 
tion  until  the  animal  is  five  years  old.  At  the  loft  of  the 
Ilarp-Scal  we  have  the 

SEA-ELEPHANT, 

or  Elephant  Seal,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  They  are 
huge  fellows,  having  been  caught  as  large  as  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  very  productive  of  oil.  They  belong  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  move  north  or  south,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  the  season.  They  are  very  fond  of  going  in¬ 
land  and  hunting  their  food  in  fresh  water.  They  are 
called  Sea-Elephants  because  they  are  enabled  to  elon¬ 
gate  their  noses  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  that  it  re¬ 
minds  one  somewhat  of  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  When 
attacked,  these  fellows  make  up  horrible  faces,  and  if 
this  does  not  drive  away  the  enemy — why,  they  go  away 
themselves,  ns,  notwithstanding  their  lingo  bodies,  they 
are  poor  fighters. 

THE  SEA-LEOPARD, 

or  Leopard  Seal,  so  far  as  known,  is  also  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  It  is  mainly  remarkable  for  hav¬ 
ing  no  visible  ear,  and  for  the  white  spots  upon  its  gray 


body.  Although  it  has  long  been  known,  there  is  but 
little  to  be  told  about  it. 

THE  SEA-LION. 

This  is  a  regular  sea-monster,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  fifteen  feet,  and  is  very  common  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  a  very  curious  sight  to  see  these  huge  fellows 
wriggle  themselves  out  of  the  water  and  on  to  the  slip¬ 
pery  rocks.  When  their  hair  gets  dry  it  is  brown,  al¬ 
though  they  look  black  when  ■wet.  I  have  seen  dozens 
and  dozens  of  them  upon  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Pacific 
sunning  themselves.  Every  now  and  then  they  will 
throw  up  their  heads  and  give  a  cry,  which  is  no  doubt 
musical  to  them,  but  to  us  sounds  very  much  like  a  howl 
of  distress. .  They  are  not  very  ferocious,  but  will  fight 
to  defend  their  young.  I  was  once  out  sailing  on  the 
Pacific,  and  stopped  at  a  large  rocky  island  about  thirty 
miles  from  shore.  Wo  surprised  a  party  of  Sea-Lions, 
which  rolled  off  into  the  water  with  great  dignity.  But 
one  of  the  sailors  was  spry  enough  to  catch  a  very  young 
one  before  its  mother  could  take  it  to  the  water.  Such  a 
funny,  chubby  thing  as  it  was,  not  much  larger  than  a 
sucking-pig,  and  about  as  fat  1  It  seemed  strange  that 
such  a  helpless  little  lump  could  ever  grorv  to  become  a 
monstrous  Sea-Lion.  After  much  persuasion,  the  sailor 
let  it  go,  and  I  hope  it  found  its  mother.  Don’t  you  ? 

THE  WALRUS . 

This  is  the  central  figure  in  our  menagerie,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  You  will  know  it  if  you  ever  meet 
it  by  its  enormous  eye-teeth.  As  I  have  taken  up  much 
space  in  telling  you  about  the  other  animals  in  the  mena¬ 
gerie,  I  propose  to  let  you  toll  me  all  about  the  Walrus. 
Just  read  the  article  headed  “Menagerie  Prizes,”  and 
you  will  know  all  about  it.  The  Doctor. 
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Smith  American  Orian  Company 

ARK  EVERYWHERE  ADMIRED  FOR  THEIR 

Exquisite  Musical  T one 

Where  tlicy  are  best  known  they  are  most 
Highly  esteemed. 

Many  new  and  highly  ornamented  styles 
Slave  been  recently  added  to  the  list. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  upon  application. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  all  persons 
who  are  intending  to  purchase. 

Tremont  Street,  oposite  Waltham  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


GENUINE 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LISTS 

Sent  Free  to  any  Address. 

Single  Watches  sent  by  Kxjiress  with  bUl 
to  collect  on  delivery,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Watch  before  paying. 

Every  WatcSi  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Every  one  who  wants  a  good  Watch  at  a 
low  price  should  at  least  read  our  Descrip¬ 
tive  Price-hist. 

We  deal  in  Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Watches 
only,  and  have  cases  ot  every  weight. 

When  you  write  for  the  Price-List ,  be  sure  and  give 
full  address,  and  mention  that  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment  in  American  Agriculturist. 

Address 

HOWARD  &  CO,, 

No.  222  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

(Formerly  of  865  Broadway.) 


Breech-loading  Shot-Guns 

of  nil  the  celebrated  makers. 

Muzzle  and  Breech  loading  Rifles  of  the  most  approved 
patterns. 

Sturtevant’s  Patent  Brass  Shot-Shell. 

Shooting  tackle  of  every  description. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price-list  and  Circular. 
SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


EVERY  FARMER  should  have  a  genuine  WALTHAM 
WATCH ;  they  are  thoroughly  accurate  and  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rough  work.  Experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  proves  this-  Send  for  an  illustrated  descriptive 
circular. 

FULLER  &  CO., 

_ 28  Bond  street.  N.  Y. 

The  Best  Water-Pipe,  also  the  Cheapest, 
when  strength  and  durability  are  considered,  is  the  Tin- 
Lined  Lead  Pipe,  manufactured  by  the  Colwells, 
Shaw  &  Willard  M’f'g  Co.,  No.  213  Center  Street, 
New  York.  Price,  16J4  cents  a  pound  for  all  sizes. 
Send  for  circular. 

The  Queen  of  dairy  implements  is  the  Blanchard 
Churn.  An  excellent  name  for  a  really  first-class 
article. 

IFASTBll-A  I’AKMEK  in  every  town 
"  »  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Blows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

&  Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones’ 

1&.  EU7  W  B.VR  J#  Scale  Works,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  “  ASBESTOS  ROOFING”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  material,  which  can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin, 
Slate,  etc.,  on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates.  It  can  be  cheaply  transported  and  easily  applied 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING,  ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELTING,  SHEATHING  FELTS, 
PARAFFINE  AND  MARINE  PAINTS,  ASBESTOS  BOARD,  ASBESTOS,  ASPHABTUM,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  etc.  Liberal  Terms  to  Dealers. 

H.  W.  JOHNS, 

NEW  OFFICES,  87  MAIDEN  BANE, 

Cor.  Gold  St.,  New  York. 


These  materials  for  sale  by 

KIRKWOOD  &  DUNKL.EE,  Chicago. 
RESOR  ELBOW  M’F’G  CO.,  Clnciimnti,  O 
B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston,  Texas. 

E.  A.  EDWARDS  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

ORGANS 

AND 

ME  LODEON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

51,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Better  than  Any  Other  for  Children. 


LAST  THEE!!  TIMES  AS  LONG. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

WITH  THE 

Averill  Chemical  Paint 

YOU  CAN 

1)0  YOUR  OWN  PAINTING. 

It  costs  less  and  will  outwear  the  best  of 
any  other.  White,  Drabs,  Bulls,  Stone,  Browns,  French 
Gray,  and  all  the  fashionable  colors,  ready  for  use,  without 
further  purchasing  of  Oil,  Driers,  Coloring  Matter,  etc. 

Sample  Cards,  with  recommendations  from  owners  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  United  States,  furnished  free  by 
dealers  generally,  and  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL,  PAINT  CO., 

82  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Horse  Rake  Wire. 

For  sale  by  JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William  St.,  New  York. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  the  coming  season. 
Send  for  circular. 


G-  O  O  ID 

Cable  Screw  Wire 

BOOTS  .ATS.  I  >  SHOES 

DO  STAND  THE  TEST. 


RHODODENDRONS  green"  Trees 

and  IShrubs.  Deciduous  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shx-ubs.  For  Catalogues,  apply  to 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Fob  six  years  the  Doty  Washer  and  Universal  Wringer 
have  been  invaluable  members  of  my  kitchen  family, 
and  I  have  found  them  most  efficient  aid  in  the  weekly 
task  of  cleansing  clothes.  Every  assistant  I  have  had 
has  readily  learned  how  to  use  them,  and  been  delighted 
with  their  work,  and  the  ease  with  which  their  work  is 
accomplished.  I  would  that  every  housekeeper  pos¬ 
sessed  these  valuable  labor-saving  machines. — Laura  E. 
Lyman,  Editress  “ Home  Interests ,”  N.  7.  Weekly  Tribune. 


»UY  A  SI»ILE^B>IE>  FAISM  of  70 

*  acres  in  Norwalk,  Ct.,  at  a  bargain,  on  easy  terms, 
le  perfect,  and  possession  immediate. 


nil?  An  Tto vin.i 


TV/TftTvT'n’V  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
IViLU  AN  Ju  1  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RHODODENDRONS 

and  other  EVERGREEN  Trees  and  Shrubs  can  be 
planted  in  May.  Address 

S.  B.  PARSONS  &  SONS,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

READ 

THE  NEW  STORY, 

.  ENTITLED, 

“Lucy  Maria/’ 

By  3VTX-S.  7^.  ZVE. 

AUTHOR  OF 

“  The  William  Henry  Letters “  Papers  Found  in  the  School- 
Master's  Ti'unk"  etc., 

WHICH  HAS  BEEN  COMMENCED  IN 

HEARTH  AND  HOME, 

That  Journal  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  reading  for  every  member  of  the 
household.  Terms— only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth  and 
Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist  if  taken  together 
Read  the  advertisement  about  the  Chromos  on  the  thud 
cover-page  of  this  paper. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing-Machine. 

PRICE  $20. 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 

ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  POUNDS. 


We  have  beeD  offering  for  a  year  past 

Tie  Beckwith  Sewing  -  lachines, 

both  the  original  $10  Machine  and  the  $12  Improved,  as 
Premiums,  and  in  that  time,  have  disposed  of  hundreds  of 
them,  which  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and 
elicited  multitudes  of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  reci¬ 
pients.  While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12 
Machine  as  heretofore,  we  now  offer  the  new 


Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20, which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former, 
fniti,  Tminnhin  imiM'rtfrompnts  Ttn  <517.0.  and  nower  are 


(airing  its  portability.  mere  nuve  uee  i  uuwcu 
entric  movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillat- 
needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
atest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
hout  touching  the  needle. 

re  will  give  one  of  these  $20  Machines  to  any  one  who 
[  collect  and  forward  to  us  Thirty  Subscribers  to  Amerir 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  or  One  Hundred  at  $1  each, 
ressage  on  the  Machine  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  of  it. 
o  any  one  sending  us  $20.  we  will  send  one  of  the  Macliines 
-ked  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  c.my  it 
ly)  expressage  to  he  paid  bv  purchaser.  If.  after  having 
Machine  30  days,  and  giving  it  fa'r  trit il.it 

>  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  the  Machine,  express 
es  p  aid,  we  will  refund  the  $20. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  TOMATO! 


Early,  Solid,  and  Enormonsly  Productive. 

Originated  by  H.  Dwight  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
and  is  a  cross  between  the  Early  Smooth  Red  and  Fejee. 
Fruit  of  perfect  form,  smooth,  bright  red  color,  verv  solid, 
having  small  seed-cells,  and  no  hard  core  at  the 
center,  being  of  the  same  delicate  texture  and  brilliant 
color  throughout.  Kipens  with  the  earliest.  Fruit  often 
weighing  34  to  30  ounces,  with  ordinary  field  cul¬ 
ture.  Enormously  productive,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
Stands  the  drought  better  than  any  other  variety. 

Price  25c.  per  packet ;  5  packets  for  $1. 

Plants  of  the  above  variety  by  mail,  post-paid.  Per  doz., 
$1.00 ;  per  50,  $3.00 ;  per  100,  $5.00.  By  express,  transplanted 
in  wooden  boxes,  at  same  prices,  freights  paid  by  purchaser. 
Plants  by  mail  or  express  at  risk  of  purchaser. 

No  Plants  sent  C.  O.  D. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS, 

.  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


Lane’s  Improved 

IMPERIAL 

SUGAR  BEET. 

This  superb  variety  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  selection 
for  several  years  past  of  the 
French  Imperial  Sugar  Beet, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lane,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  farmer  of  Cornwall, 
Vt.  After  a  satisfactory  trial, 
we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as 
being  hardier,  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  containing  a  greater 
percentage  of  sugar  than  the 
ordinary  variety,  and  much 
better  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  either  for 
stock  or  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  IV e  hear  the  most 
favorable  reports  from  those 
who  have  tested  it  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  all  of 
whom  are  satisfied  of  its 
superiority.  It  is  the  best 
beet  raised  for  feeding  cows 
oryoungstock.  From  thirty 
to  forty  tons  raised  to  the 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to 
eight  cents  per  bushel.  The 
cheapness  with  which  they 
can  be  raised,  the  largo 
amount  of  healthy,  nutritious 
food  raised  to  the  acre,  and 
its  great  value  as  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
make  this  the  most  profit¬ 
able  root  to  raise, 
pounds  is  the  amount  usually  required  for  one  acre, 
ave  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Lane. 

15  cents  per  ounce ;  50  cents  lour  ounces;  $1.50  ft  1 b. 
B.  IC.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

No.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
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Four 
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Price 


Bliss’s  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years.  o"f  the  best-formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  lias  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  tliip 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But¬ 
ter-makers  will  find  tliis  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  variety  ill  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  One  oz, 
15c.;  four  ounces,  50c.;  one  11).,  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

Choice  Plants  and  Trees. 

EE  Ig  ©'I'M  SHIES,  Growers  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Plants,  aiul  Flowers.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Late  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  ROCHESTER 

BERRY  BASKET, 

In  which  Berries  carry  and  sell  best. 
Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
General  Agents, 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS  &  CO.,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

■  Hud¬ 
son’s  Early,  surpassing  all  others  in  size  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Berries  one  ounce  each,  ripening  a  week  earlier 
than  any  other  kind.  Plants,  $1  doz.,  $3  100,  $15  1,000.  50 
other  varieties.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Bye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AT  LEAST  5SMMMD 

Pttrmors  n?*<l  Villagers  need  the  Planet  Combined 
Garden  Drill, ’Wheel  Hoc, Plow  and  Subsoiler;  three  other 
styles  for  seed*,  fertilizers ,  and  tenfold  rapid  hoeing.  Made 
only  by  S.  J..  ALLEN  &  CO.,  lid  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


^TRAWBJERUY  PIaATYTS. 

”  son’s  Early,  surnassins  all  others  in  size  an 


A  New  Squash. 

I  have  a  new  Squash  for  the  Public  (see  reading  matter  on 
page  Gl,  February  No.  of  American  Agriculturist).  Here  is 
what  is  said  of  it: 

lion.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes:  “I  have  tested  the  Mar¬ 
blehead  Squash.  For  solidity  and  richness,  I  have  seen  no 
squasli  that  surpasses  it.” 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring  writes:  “I have  tried  the  squash.  It 
is  delicious.  I  have  seen  nothiug  eqaul  to  it  since  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Marrow.” 

Paschal  Morris,  Esq.,  writes:.  “I  have  had  the  squash 
thoroughly  tested  by  two  of  the  best  housekeepers  in  these 

Sarts,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  New  Jersey. 

ne  repo'rts  that  it  is  the  nicest  squasli  she  ever  cooked; 
the  other,  that  it  made  the  nicest  pie  and  pudding  she  ever 
tasted.  Personally,  I  would  say  that  1  should  regret  if  it 
was  any  better,  ns  there  might  bo  danger  of  eating  too 
much.” 

It  is  a  very  Me  keeper  and  good  cropper.  I  have  named 
it  the  Marblehead  Squash.  In  size  it  averages  with  the 
Hubbard.  Packages,  with  seed  sufficient  for  six  hills,  with 
full  directions  for  cultivation,  25  cts.  each;  five  for  $1.00. 
Dealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  My  Seed  Catalogue, 
with  a  very  full  description  of  this  and  other  new  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Lee  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


I  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phinney’s  Water¬ 
melon,  and  many  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables. 

This  season  I  have  a  new  and  exceedingly  valuable 
squash,  new  varieties  of  corn,  three  fine  melons,  and  other 
choice  new  vegetables  for  my  customers. 

My  business  is  to  supply,  what  every  good  farmer  is  anx- 
ious.to  get,  the  very  best  of  vegetable  seed.  I  grow  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  kinds  oil  my  four  seed-farms,  right  under  my 
own  eye,  making  ne:o  vegetables  a  specialty ,  besides  im¬ 
porting  their  choicest  varieties  from  European  growers.  A 
fine  selection  of  flower  seed,  home-srrown  and  imported, 
will  also  be  found  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

As  stated  in  my  Catalogue,  all  my  seed  is  sold  under  three 
warrants— 1st :  That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d: 
That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3d  :  That 
my  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING- 


f 


POT  PLANTS, 

Suitable  for  Immediate  Flowering. 

SENT  SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

5  Splendid  Varieties  for  St ;  13  do.,  $3. 
For  10c.  additional  we  send  “  Magnificent  Premium 
Rose.”  Elegant  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10c.,  or  presented 
free  to  every  purchaser. 

THE  DI.VGEE  &  fOMRD  CO., 
ROSE-GROWERS, 

West  (trove,  Chester-  Co.,  Pa. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED, 

New.  Also  Apple,  Pear,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Seeds 
for  sale  by  PLANT  SEED  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  in  1845.  Incorporated  in  i8?2. 

Imported  and  Native  Nursery  Stock, 
fa.  all  kinds  and  all  sizes.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  until 
June  1st.  Price-list  mailed  free. 

A.  I’.  CHAPMAN.  Nurseryman  and  Importer  of  Trees, 
50  and  53  Yesey  Street,  New  York. 

WM.  <t'.WMaS©:VS  WMOIARHAAF 

and  l.’etail  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  etc.,  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  WM.  C.  WILSON, 

P.  O.  Box  98.  Astoria.  L  I.  City. 
City  Offices :  43  W.  Mill  St.,  and  9  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

L'OIiliSNfi,’ Moorcstown, 
IV.  JF.,  ships  goc  ' 
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good  Plants.  For  prices,  see  list  on  page 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcrneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

TIS0K«BJ«H-BB5E1>  AAYEttSHIBCS? 

BULliS  for  sale.  Two  Bulls,  2  and  3  years  old.  Price? 
$90  each.  Also,  two  Bull  Calves.  Price  $35  each.  Perfect 
pedigrees  given.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Dover,  N.  J. 

COTSWOLD  and  SOUTH-DOWN  Sheep.  Fine 

Lambs  at  $15  each.  Blooded  Calves  and  Swine.  Bulls 
and  Cows.  Shepherd  Pups,  $5.  All  kinds  of  Dogs,  Maltese 
Cats,  Madagascar  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  fancy  Fowls,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Bremen,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,  Blue,  and  White  Turkeys.  Pea¬ 
cocks,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Eagle,  Swan,  Eggs,  etc.  Also  Horses. 
For  sale  by-N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

ESSEX  FIGS. 


For  sale  by 

G.  W.  FARLEE, 

Crossbill,  N.  J.  i 


Superior  BE  AY  S8»!REAI>ER 

can  not  be  surpassed  for  Workmanship,  Durability, 
and  Lightness  of  Draft. 


OIJI6E«JBI£EI>  CHESTER  WHITE 
,  PIGS,  FANCY  POULTRY,  and  EGGS 
bred  and  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

to  Breeders, 

DANA’S  NEW  EAR-MARKING  PUNCH, 

Labels,  and  Registers,  for  marking  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
Send  six  cents  for  samples  to  the  patentee  and  exclusive 
manufacturer,  C.  H.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

BLACK  HASS  for  stocking  ponds. 

TURKEYS  ®  sprinar 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct., 

THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry- 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Wright’s  New  Work  ox  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-montlily. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  t\w  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Dub- 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD, 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  peivycar.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

_ HARTFORD,  CT. 

FOR  IIATOtING-Fi  ■oin  pure 
A  and  imported  fowls.— Partridge,  Buff  Cochin,  Dark 
Brahma,  Houdans,  $3  doz.,  2  doz.  $5.  White  Leghorn,  silver 
Gray  Dorking,  Light  Brahma,  $2  doz.,  2  doz.  $3,  4  doz.  $5. 
Our  Light  Brahma  Cock  weighs  13M  lbs.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantam,  B.  B.  R.  Game  Bantam, 
$2  doz.  Large  Bronze.  Turkeys,  $4  doz.  We  send  fresh-laid 
eggs,  which  accounts  for  their  hatching  well.  Sent  to  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  SHEPARD,  Bristol,  Ct.,  Breeder  of 
pure-bred  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  G.  L.  Sebright  Bantams 
Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas,  Games.and  “White  Leghorns.  Eggs 
and  Fowls.  Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular, 

E G GS  FOR  HATCH S^G 

From  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins. 

Inclose  stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

S.  MERRY,  Illon,  N.  Y. 

frosm  E*UflSE-35E£E©  Sfoclc. 

Dark  Brahmas-Light  Brahmas,  Houdans,  and 
Rouen  Ducks.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  stamp 
forcircular.  JOEL  BRUNNER,  Ilosensack,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pci. 

SIGHT  BRAHMAS  a  specialty..  Crosses  of 
^  Williams’,  Comey’s,  and  Kensington  stock.  Cock3 
from  13  to  15  lbs.;  hens,  8  to  10  lbs.  Eggs  from  selected 
birds,  packed  to  go  by  express,  $2  per  dozer.  JULIUS  L. 
BROWNING,  Chatham  Village,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  270. 

|C,4jS4jiS§  from  clioiee  White,  Buff,  and  Partridge 

iO  Cochins  at  $G  per  dozen. 

JOHN  J.  BERRY,  Hackeusack,  N.  J. 


EGGS 


ffiGGS  F©IE  MATC82INW.— From  12 

leading  varieties.  Inclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

N.  B.  PERKINS,  Jk„  2  Cherry  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

from  imported  fowls.  Scud  stamp  for 
terms.  Also  Ohio  Improved  Chester  Swir.e, 
L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio, 


EGGS 


INFERS  m  E  N  T  A  la  F  AEg  M  and 

GARDEN,  near  Northport,  L.  I.  Practical  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Boys,  and  a  regular  course  cf  an  English  education 
given.  Parents  and  Guardians,  for  terms,  apply  to 

JOHN  HENDERSON,  Northport,  L.  I. 

Tic  Celebrated  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Frcsli  Rone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  ■  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J,, 
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HILLS  “ARCHIMEDEAN,” 

THE  CHAMPION 


This  beautiful  Mower  is  now  so  tveU  Tcnotvn, 
■fhrouyhout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
Hint  it  requires  no  recommendation  (over 
3.6,000  sold  in  this  country  alone).  The  only 
balanced  lawn  Mower  with  AN  ADJUST- 
ASZE  HANDLE. 

30-inch  cut,  croquet  mower,  a  beautiful 
little  machine  for  small  lawns,  croquet 
(/rounds,  cemetery  lots,  easily  operated  by  a 
lad  or  miss  of  10  years,  price,  $20  ;  12-inch, 
$22;  11-inch.  standard,  siac,  $23;  28-inch, 
pony,  $100;  32-inch,  horse,  for  jtublic  parks 
and  larye  lawns,  $123.  Every  machine 
warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  J Ve 
challenye  the  ivorld  to  a  trial,  and  to  produce 
a  machine  its  equal.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
buy  no  other. 

bend  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

Hills  ArcMMeaii”  Lara  lower  Co., 

COLT'S  AEHOKY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SEMPLE,  BIRGE  &  CO., 

General  South-western  Agents, 

_ _ _  ST.  LOUBS,  EV3Q. 

Farmers,  Dairymen,  and  Bntter-Bnyers! 

>15.  PACK  YOUR  BUTTER  IN 

‘ /' W ES  T  c  O  T  T  5 S 

RETURN  BUTTER-PAKl 

Approved  and  recommended  bv  the  leading  authorities  of 
our  country  on  dairying,  and  acknowledged  by  all  butter- 
dealers  to  be  the  very  best  package  in  use. 

Butter  packed  in  this  Pail  brings  5  to  10  cents  more 
a  pound  in  theNcwYork  City  market  than  the  same  quality, 
iu  any  other  package. 


Dairvmen.  send  for  a  Circular !  Dealers,  send  for  a  Price¬ 
list  !  We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  Wcstcott’s  Re¬ 
turn  13ntter-Pn.il.  and  also  manufacture  very  exten¬ 
sively  Butter-Firkins,  Half-Firkin  Tubs,  25-pound  Butter- 
Pails.  Well-Buckets,  etc.,  etc.  Our  goods  are  marked  with 
our  name,  and  arc  for  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

SIliSBY  BROS., 

Belmont.  Alleghany  C‘o.,  N.  Y. 
Principal  Warehouse,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

cajbxje  fencing. 

Cheap,  handsome,  and  durable.  Proof  against  Cattle, 
Fire,  and  Bust.  Hundreds  of  miles  erected.  Send  for 
Circulars. 

piaaiiip  s.  justice, 

14  North  Fifth  Sj.,  Philadelphia; 
42  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

KOPEK,  HOT  -AIR 

ENGINE  COMPANY.  PH  Chambers  St'.,  New  York. 
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Great  Improvement  in 

Lawn  Mowers. 

The  most  simple  and  easy 
rimming  Lawn  Mowers  made. 

All  who  need  a  Lawn  Mower,  either  for  a  small  or 
large  Lawn,  should  examine  the  merits  of  Walker's 
Patents,  Empire  and  Monitor.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction  and  very  light,  r.ot  fatiguing  the 
operator.  Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  town.  Manufactured  hy 

BARLOW  &  WAL&CE^, 

SSingg-  Sing1,  BJ.  Y. 


Wanted"— A  SECRETARY 

For  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  nursery  estab¬ 
lishments.  Lately  incorporated. v  Capital  Stock  (paid  up), 
J?  100,000.  Net  Gains  satisfactory.  Must  he  a  practical  Book¬ 
keeper,  with  executive  ability  and  a  nursery  otlice  expe¬ 
rience.  Must  become  a  Stockholder  ot  not  less  than  $5,000. 
Address  “INCORPORATOR,”  care  "War.  J.  Carlton 
S9  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


REFRIGERATOR, 

WITH 

COOLER. 

Best  Meat-Preserver  in  the 
•world.  A.  M.  LESLEY, 
224  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Send  for  book. 


A  MAKE  CHANCE.  For  sale  on  the  great 
fruit  section,  near  the  largest  cities ;  mild  and  healthy 
climate:— 30  acres  farm  planted  with  all  the  line  fruits ;  10- 
roomed,  IK  story  cottage,  new  barn  and  out-buildings; 
price  $4,000.  Also  10-acre  farm,  6-roomed  house,  large  barn, 
Pears,  Peaches,  and  all  the  fruits;  price  $1,800.  Also  15 
acres,  4-roomed  house ;  price  $1,000.  These  Farms  are  bar¬ 
gains.  For  information,  address 

R.  J.  BYRNES.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

FL©R®~GATE 

AW©  FENCE. 

The  cheapest  and  most  complete  ever  invented.  Perfectly 
automatic.  See  illustration  and  description  in  this  No.  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  For  Illustrated  Circulars  ad¬ 
dress  Patentee, 

ROBERT  S.  GILCREST, 

Agents  wanted.  De  Graff,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 
WEATHER  MOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  lair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVA W  JL.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
229  WasliiiBgtou  St.,  Boston. 
Special  price  to  dealers. 

LINK  fi^OIS  PLOWS.- 

.M-i  Saves  team,  harness,  and  plow-points;  neat,  simple, 
and  strong.  Sample,  $1 .50.  Agents  wanted. 

Xi.  FLIEBMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


|Tto®I*<C»SIrF  TO-BAY  in  tlic  SAYINGS 

Elm  Bank  Chartered  hy  the  United  States. 

Send  for  Circular.  No.  185  Bleecker  St. 
ASSETS  OYER  §1,000,000. 


12,000,000  ACRES  l 

Clie»j>  Farms  l 


THE  CHEAPEST  LAND  IN  MARKET  for  sale  by  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  BAILEOAD  COMPANY 

In  the  GREAT  PLATTE  VALLEY. 

3,000,000  Acres  in  Central  Nebraska 

Now  for  sale  in  tracts  of  forty  acres  and  upwards  on  five 
and  TEN  YEARS*  CBEDIT  AT  6  PER  CENT.  NO  ADVANCE  IN¬ 
TEREST  REQUIRED. 

Mild  and  healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  an 

ABUNDANCE  OF  GOOD  WATER. 

THE  BEST  MARKET  IN  THE  WEST!  The  great  Min¬ 
ing  regions  ol  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada  being 
supplied  by  the  farmers  in  the  Platte  Valley. 


Soldiers  Entitled  to  a  Homestead  of  16©  Acres. 


THE  BEST  LOCATIONS  FOR  COLONIES. 


FREE  nOMES  FOR  ALL  1  Millions  of  Acres  of 
choice  Government  Lands  open  for  entry  nnder  the  Home¬ 
stead  Law,  near  this  Great  Railroad, with  good  markets, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  an  old  settled  country. 

Free  Passes  to  purchasers  of  Railroad  Land. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  the  Land,  also  new  edition  of 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  with  New  Maps  Mailed  Free 
Everywhere.  Address 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.R., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Orange  and  Vine  Culture  in 
Southern  Caiifornsa. 

The  Santa  Anita  Wine  and  Fruit-Growers’ Association  of 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  owning  8,000  acres  of  choicest  land,  partly 
planted  in  Oranges,  Lemons,  Almonds,  etc.,  with  a  large 
hearing  Vineyard  and  abundance  of  never-failing  water,  is 
now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions  to  its  stock,  which 
consists  of  300  shares  at  $1,000.  Each  share,  in  addition  to 
an  equal  interest  in  the  general  property,  entitles  the  holder 
to  immediate  possession  of  a  five-acre  homestead  lot  in  the 
settlement  of  Glenwood,  which  1ms  been  laid  off  on  the  pro¬ 
perly.  For  winter  homes  for  invalids  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of  this  climate  it  is  unequaled  in 
the  world.  As  an  investment,  it  will  yield  large  returns, 
and  no  opportunity  equal  to  is  has  ever  been  offered  for  in¬ 
dustrious  men,  whose  means  may  he  limited,  to  acquire 
beautiful  and  productive  homes.  The  promoters  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  are  the  leading  men  in  their  portion  of  the  State. 
Only  $100  required  at  time  of  subscription.  For  all  infor¬ 
mation.  prospectus  etc.,  address 

WM.  M.  TILESTOK,  No.  10  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ff’HE  ^nperior  HAY 

-H-  saved  me  Two  Hundred  Dollars  on  my  liny  last  season. 
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AM  ERIC  A  NT  AG-RIC  ULTURIST. 


ON  THIRTY  DAYS  TRIAL! 

\  1 

The  Triumph  of  Genius  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  to  the 
perfect  success  of  a  hand  Sewing-Machine ! 

The  movement  of  two  parts  makes  the  Stitch  and  feeds  the  Cloth,  both  of 
which  are  large  and  strong,  thus  doing  away  with  all  complications. 


increased  to  F©UH  TIBBIES  the 
Its  Development, 

In  the  Spring  of  1871,  when  the 
principles  so  peculiar  to  this  ma¬ 
chine  were  first  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  an  eminent 
patent  lawyer  of  New  York,  he 
seemed  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  novelty  and  great  simplicity 
of  design,  and  assured  us  of  its 
great  originality,  remarking  that 
he  “had  in  his  possession  over  1,500 
transcripts  of  Sewing-Machine 
patents:  that  there  was  nothing, 
so  far  as  ho  knew,  tliar  possessed 
these  ideas  of  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  which,  if  carried  into  opera¬ 
tion  would  for  the  first  time 
establish  the  practical  value  of  a 
low-priced  Sewing-Machine,  en¬ 
tirely  divGsted  of  all  complica¬ 
tions.  which  have  hitherto  been 
the  sole  cause  of  the  complete 
failure  of  al,  cheap  Sewing- 
Machines.” 

Since  then  and  previous  to  the 
construction  of  tills,  we  have, 
step  by  step  advanced  in  our  line 
of  progress,  securing  several 
patents,  manufacturing  and  sell¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  machines, 
without  infringing  upon  any 
patent ,  aiming  to  produce  the 
best  possible  machine  for  til e 
money,  varying  the  price,  as  im¬ 
provements  were  added,  from 
$7.50  to  $12  each  at  retail,  and  so 
far  as  we  know,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  $10  and  $12  styles 
are  giving  universal  satisfaction, 
as  many  hundreds  of  letters  in 
our  possession  hear  witness. 

Yet  many  have  suggested  that 
il  the  machine  was  increased  in 
size  and  power  it  would  very 
much  add  to  its  value  and  popu¬ 
larity.  and  make  it  all  that  heart 
or  hand  could  desire.  These  kind 
suggestions,  coupled  with  past 
success,  stimulated  ns  to  still 
greater  efforts,  and  far  more 
valuable  improvements.  We 
iiave,  therefore,  increased  the 
weight  from  1%  lbs.  to  7  lbs., 
which  enlarges  its  capacity  to 
that  of  the  most  expensive  first- 
class  family  Sewing-Machines, 
without  impairing  its  portability. 

By  this  increase  of  size  we  have 
added  cam  and  eccentric  move¬ 
ments,  a  balance-wheel,  also  an 
oscillating  needle  -  clamp,  by 
which  the  length  of  stitch  can, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  be  chang¬ 
ed  to  theflnest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

Many  other  improvements 
iiave  been  added,  which  give  value,  strength,  and  beauty  to  the  machine,  all  of  which  are 
harmoniously  united  by  the  best  mechanical  skill,  and  highly  adorned  by  artistic  beauty. 

The  Strength,  Capacity,  and  Durability 

of  this  Machine  is  Equal  to  ast,  IJegardless  of  Cost  ;  and  is  alike  adapted  to  all  quali¬ 
ties  of  goods  and  all  sizes  of  garments.  By  its  peculiar  construction,  it  runs  with  such  ease 
that  the  strength  of  a  lady’s  little  finger  readily  makes  upwards  ot  500  stitches  per  minute, 
which,  with  its  Semi  Self-Guiding  Feed,  enables  even  the  most  delicate  person  to  man¬ 
age  it  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  never  before  realized,  and  kindly  relieves  woman  from  the 
necessity  of  again  toiling  with  the  burdensome  Death  Tread  of  the  Treadle,  “  which 
is  more  powerful  and  efficient  in  the  production  of  disease  of  various  kinds  in  that  sex 
than  almost  all  other  causes  combined.”— Mass.  State  Board  of  Health.  1S72.  Page  198. 

It  will  not  Disappoint  You, 

We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  no  machine,  at  any  cost,  can  so  easily  enable 
every  one  to  do  all  of  their  family  sewing  as  this ;  that  none  is  more  carefully  or  thor¬ 
oughly  made,  or  constructed  on  more  durable  principles,  and  none  so  sure  of  always 
V&ng  in  perfect  order. 


style. 

It  Makes  the  Stitch, 

and  Feeds  the  Cloth,  with 
only  Two  Pieces, 

While  all  other  Machines  iiave 
many  complications  and  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  small,  delicate  pieces, 
especially  in  the  four-motion 
feed,  which  iiave  heretofore  been 
the  special  cause  of  the  uniform 
failure  in  all  low-pricedMacliines, 
this  Machine,  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  its  name-sake,  Mr.  Beck¬ 
with,  does  away  entirely  with  all 
complications,  and  performs  the 
entire  work  of  making  the  stitch, 
and  also  of  feeding  the  cloth, with 
the  movement  of  only  two 
pieces  —  the  Needle-arm  and 
Looper,  both  of  which  are  large, 
simple,  and  strong,  and  are  pro¬ 
pelled  by  cam  and  eccentric 
movements,  which  enforce  ma¬ 
thematical  precision,  besides 
giving  the  greatest  possible  dura- 
bility,  while  the  Machine,  by  its 
slight  friction  and  fine  finish, 
runs  light  and  smooth  as  an 
evenly-balanced  wheel. 

Mode  and  Ease  of 

Operation. 

The  Machine  is  readily  fastened 
to  the  leaf  of  a  table  by  the  use 
of  a  tliumh-screw,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  crank  and  bal¬ 
ance-wheel  are  below  the  leaf  of 
tlie  table,  which  permits  the  arm 
of  the  operator  to  remain  in  a 
natural  and  easy  position,  and  re¬ 
quires  only  a  slight  movement  of 
tlie  hand  from  the  wrist  to  run  the 
Machine  to  any  desired  speed. 
And  as  the  Machine  feeds  from 
the  table  towards  the  operator 
Into  tlie  lap.  large  garments  can 
he  spread  upon  the  table  and  fed 
witli  one  hand,  or  even  with  one 
finger,  while  the  left  arm  reposes 
on  tlie  table.  Hence,  by  its  pecu¬ 
liar  construction,  every  obstacle 
is  actually  removed  to  a  most  easy 
and  successful  operation  of  a 
hand  Machine.  It  makes  the 
strongest  possible  seam,  tlie  only 
stitcli  that  stands  where  tlie 
severest  tests  are  required,  as  for  : 
instance,  on  garments  that  need 
washing,  goods  that  are  sewed  on 
the  bias,  and  all  elastic  goods— 
while  all  woolen  undergarments, 
parasols  and  umbrellas,  that  are 
subjected  to  the  severest  tests, 
are  now  exclusively  made  by  this 
Elastic  Loop-Stitch,  which,  by 
a  most  simple  device,  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  single  tension,  a  sin¬ 
gle  thread,  direct  from  a  single  spool.  It  also  fastens  its  own  seam  securely,  yet,  when 
desired,  it  can  be  unlocked  at  pleasure. 

What  Wc  Believe  and  Know/ 

IVe  believe  we  iiave,  by  years  of  study  and  experience,  learned  what  the  people  need  to 
be  fully  equipped  with  a  Reliable  Family  Sewing-Machine.  We  also  believe  that  ours, 
being  divested  of  all  complications,  and  now  having  been  made  amply  large  in  its  e6sen-  | 
tial  portions,  will  fully  meet  tlie  demands  of  tlie  people.  We  furthermore  know  that  tl-ie 
Machine  is  all  we  claim  it  to  he:  that  it  is  as  well  made  as  honor,  money,  and  mechanical 
skill  can  produce,  and  offered  at  less  than  one-tliird  tlie  usual  price  of  other  first-class 
Machines,  with  many  advantages  over  all. 

Conditions  of  Sale. 

Now,  all  we  ask  is,  the  generous  co-operation  of  an  appreciative  public.  To  this  end. 
we  propose  to  sell  the  Machine  On  30  Days’  Trial,  and  will  furnish  it  complete  to  any 
purchaser,  or  forward  it  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  Express  (tlie  purchaser  paying 
charges),  on  receipt  of  $20,  and  give  wilh  it  a  beautiful  Portable  Case,  with  handle  to  carry 
it  at  ease  by  hand.  This  case  we  will  carefnliy-box,  which,  all  complete,  will  weigh  not  far 
from  12  pounds,  8  by  9  inches  square.  If  after  having  the  Machine  30  days  it  does  not  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  we  will  refund  the  $20  on  return  of  tlie  Machine,  less  the  Express 
charges.  If  any  doubt  our  honor  or  responsibility,  we  will  gladly  give  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Complete  directions  go  with  every  Machine,  which  are  ample  for  the  most  ines- 
erienced.  Agents  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  In  tlie  country.  Terms  Positively 
ash  to  All,  with  liberal  discount. 


size  and  weight  of  the  $12 


THE 

BECKWI7-# 

PORTABLE  * 

Family  Sewing-Machine ! 


The  Cloth  Plate  is  the  size  used  by  a  #100  Machine,  is  of  polished,  plated 
Steel,  Attachments  of  proportionate  size  and  quality,  while  the  entire 
Machine  has  corresponding’  finish  throughout.  Braider,  Embroiderer, 
Hemmer,  Gatherer,  four  sizes  of  Needles,  &c.,  are  given  with  every 
Machine. 


As  heretofore,  our  $12  Machine  is  sold  on  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

BECKWITH  SEWING-MACHINE  '  COMPANY, 

Temporary  Office,  until  May  1st,  26  WEST  BROADWAY.  8653  BROADWAY,  New  York  (near  17th  Street)- 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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P.  T.  BARIUM'S  GREAT  TRAVELING  WORLD’S  FAIR  for  the  Campaign  of  1873, 


T.  T.  BAimUM  TO  TUB  PUBLIC. 

LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  FA3IILIES,  CHILDREN,  FRIENDS: 

My  career  for  forty  years  ns  a  public  Managerof  Amusements  blended  with  Instruction 


OF  ItIY  MANAGERIAL.  LIFE, 

Notwithstanding  the  burning  of  my  last  museum,  in  December  (which,  however,  did 
not  destroy  any  of  my  great  traveling  chariots,  vans,  cages,  or  horses,  nor  duplicates  of 
most  of  my  living  wild  animals,  which  were  then  on  exhibition  in  New  Orleans),  I  have 
been  enabled,  through  the  aid  of  cable  dispatches,  electricity,  and  steam,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  to  place  upon  the  road  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  Combination  of  MUSEUM,  MENAGERIE,  and  HIPPODROME  ever 
known.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  called  a  great  TRAVELING  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

No  description  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  ot  its  vastness,  its  neauty,  ana  its  mar¬ 
velous  collection  of  wonders.  After  our  Grand  Opening  at  the  buildings  of  the  American 
Institute,  Saturday,  March  29th,  where  the  corner-stone  of  our  guaranteed  success  was 
laid,  which  amounted  in  reality  to  a  grand  ovation— in  fact,  so  desirous  were  the  citizens 
of  the  Metropolis  to  exhibit  their  appreciation,  that  hundreds  had  to  be  denied  admission 
at  each  performance  for  want  of  room,  even  in  that  immense  building. 

It  will  travel  entirely  by  railroad,  and  be  exhibited  this  season  in  nearly  every  large 
town  in  New  England,  Canada,  and  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of 
the  Ohio.  It  requires  more  than  one  hundred  cars,  besides  fifty  of  my  own,  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  purpose,  and  live  or  six  locomotives,  to  transport  it.  My  daily  expenses 
exceed  $5,000.  We  can  only  stop  in  large  towns,  and  leave  it  to  those'  residing  elsewhere 
to  reach  ns  by  cheap  excursion  trains,  which  they  can  easily  get  up. 

Although  I  have  consolidated  more  than  twenty  shows  in  one,  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  gorgeously  magnificent  gold  and  enameled  cages,  dens,  and  vans,  requiring  the 
services  of  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  MEN  and  OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED  HORSES,  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  entire  combination  of  exhibitions  is  only  the  same  as  is  charged 
to  a  common  show— viz.,  50  cents ;  children,  half-price. 

FREE  ADMISSION  to  all  who  buy  Mr.  Barnnm’s  Life,  written  by  himself, 
brought  down  to  February  1873,  850  pages,  illustrated,  bound  and  gilt.  Price  reduced 
from  $3.50  to  $1 A0. 


HORACE  GREELEY  said,  “P.  T.  Barnum’s  book  was  worth  a  hundred  dollar 
greenback  to  many  a  young  man  beginning  In  life.” 

My  great  Hippodrome-Tent  comfortably  seats  13,000  persons  at  one  time,  while  my 
numerous  other  tents  cover  several  acres  of  ground. 


The  Museum  Department  contains  100.000  Curiosities,  including  Prof.  Faber's  wonder¬ 
ful  'PALSYING  MACHINE,  costing  me  $20, 000  for  itsusesix  months.  Also  rNational 
Portrait  Gallery  of  100  life-size  Oil  Paintings,  including  all  Ihc.Eresidents  of  llu-  United 
States,  our  Statesmen  and  Military  Heroes,  as  well  as  foreign  Potentates  and  Celebrities, 
and  the  entire  Collection  of  tbe  celebrated  John  Rogers’  Groups  of  Historical  and  Classic 
Statuary.  Also  an  almost  endless  variety  of  Curiosities,  including' numberless  Automaton 
Musicians  and  Mechanicians  and  Moving  Scenes,  Transformation  Landscapes,  Sailing- 
Ships,  Running  Water-Mills,  Railroad  Trains,  etc.,  made  in  Paris  and  Geneva,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  marvelous  than  can  be  imagined,  ami  all  kept  in  motion  by  a  Sienm-Engine. 
Here  also  are  Giants,  Dwarls,  Fiji  Cannibals,  Modoc  and  Digger  Indians,  Circassian  Girls, 
the  No-Armed  Boy,  etc. 

Among  the  Rare  Living  Animals  are  MONSTER  SEA  LIONS,  transported  in 
great  water-tanks;  the  largest  RHINOCEROS  ever  captured  alive,  and  5(:0  Wild 
Beasts  and  Rare  Birds.  Elephants,  Elands,  Gnus,  Lions,  Tigers,  Polar  Bears,  Ostriches,  and 
everv  description  of  Wild  Animal  hitherto  exhibited,  besides  many  never  before  seen  ou 
this  Continent. 


In  the  Hippodrome  department  are  THREE  DISTINCT  RINGS,  wherein  three 
sets  of  rival  performances  are  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  in  full  view  of  all  the 
audience.  Here  will  he  seen  performing  elephants,  horse-riding  goals,  educated  horses, 
ponies,  trick  mules  and  bears,  and  three  distinct  equestrian  companies  (witii  six  clowns), 
including  by  far  the  best  male  and  female  bare-back  riders  in  the  world,  with  numerous 
athletes  and  gymnasts  who  have  no  equal.  Everything  is  perfectly  chaste  and  unob¬ 
jectionable. 

I  regard  this  witii  pride  as  the  culminating  triumph  of  my  amusement  career,  and  I 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  lies  will  not  be  seen  again  in  this  generation. 

THE  GREAT  STREET  PROCESSION,  three  miles  long,  takes  place  every 
morning  at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  it  is  worth  going  one  hundred  miles  to  seP.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  trains  of  elephants,  camels,  dromedaries,  zebras,  and  elk  in  harness;  nearly  one 
hundred  gold,  enameled,  and  cerulean  chariots,  vans,  dens,  and  cages;  Arabian  horses, 
trick  ponies,  three  bands  of  music,  and  a  most  marvellous  display  of  gymnastic,  auto¬ 
matic,  and  musical  performances  in  the  public  streets. 

JlfV*  THREE  FULL  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  given  each  day  at  10,  1,  and  7  o'clock. 
Clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  their  wives,  admitted  free.  "Parties  from  ilie  country 
are  earnestly  advised  to  see  the  Grand  Procession,  and  attend  Hie  first  morning  exhibi¬ 
tions,  while  everything  is  fresh  and  seen  to  tiie  best  advantage,  thus  avoiding  the  immense 
crowds  of  afternoon  and  evening. 


The  public’s  obedient  servant. 


$ 


O’ 


438  Fifth  Avenue,  March  15th,  1873. 


rraiME  SB3aBa,A©B4SJ,B»BSSA  ILAWN’- 

-i-  MOWERS. 

Power  Required.  Width  of  Cut.  Weight. 

No.no,  A  Lad)', . 10  inches,  23  lbs. 


“  1,  Jr.,  A  Youth,  .... 

.  14 

‘  3?  “ 

“  1,  One  Man. . 

15 

‘  6>  “ 

“  2,  Jr.  One  Man,  .... 

.  16 

‘  42  “ 

“  2.  One  or  Two  Men 

20 

‘  75  “ 

“  2 y.,  A  light  Horse  (Draft  Pole)  .  30 
“214,  “  “  (Driver’s  Seat  and 

‘  275  “ 

Shafts), 

30 

315  “ 

We  recommend  our  14-inch  and  16-inch  Machines  as  being 
only  about  one  half  the  weight  considered  necessary  by 
other  manufacturers,  and  on  tins  account  they  are  much 
easier  worked,  are  stronger  and  more  durable,  and  do  tlieir 
work  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Try  “  The  Philadelphia  ”  and  you  will  buy  no  other. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  C31  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WA.  COVERT  Sc  CO.,  Produce 

®  Commission  Merchants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street. 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  C^“Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. 


Broken  National  Bank-Notes 

bought  at  Four  (4)  per  Cent  Premium. 

DE  HAVEN  &  J?RO„ 
_ No.  40  S.  3d  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reputation  and  IVloney 

CAN  BE  MADE  BY  SELLING  THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMPS. 

County  and  town  rights  of  this  Pump  for  sale  by 
MIDGE  &  WOODS, 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
See  March  and  April  JVos.  of  this  Paper. 


BUILDI^C  FELT. 

Tliis  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples.  . 

C.  J,  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


jpiRST  Pt  etni  urns  awarded  by  Atner.  lust.,  1870. 

EVndiROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

KSAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-, St.,  N>  Y. 


BLAKE’S  STOWE  and  ORE  BREAKER., 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  bard  and  brittle  substances,  such  as 
ROCKS,  ORES,  MINERALS,  AND  DRUGS. 


Extensively  used  for  making  Concrete  for  )[a<  Adam  Rinuls,  Tallest  for  Railroads 
reduction  of  Auriferous  Quartz,  pulverizing  Emery  Stone,  preparing  Iron.  Copper,  and  Zinc 
Ores,  etc.,  etc.  Twenty  prize  medals  awarded  in  Europe  and  America.  The  patent  lor  t His 
maelilne  litis  been  sustained  in  the  Courts,  after  repeated  and  thoroughly  contested 

suits.  Those  who  make,  sell,  or  use  machines  Infringing  on  tliis  patent  do  so  at  tlieir  own  risk 


Address  ( 

THE  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO.,] 

New  Haven,  Ct.  t 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY, 

137  Elm  Street, 

Where  a  machine  may  be  seen  in  operation. 


Made  from  choice  roasted  Wheat.  It  will  cure  Dyspepsia 
and  Constipation,  and  regulate  Digestion.  It  will  keep 
fresh  and  sweet  any  length  of  time,  and  cook  in  less  time 
than  ordinary  cracked  wheat.  Sold  by  Grocers.  Sample 
package  sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

NUTRIO  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

13520  S.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Family  Cherry-Stoner. 

The  only  practical  Cherry- 
Stoner  made. 

It  leaves  the  fruit  plump  and 
round,  with  its  juices  pre¬ 
served.  So.:’  in  all  large  mar¬ 
kets.  Send  $1.0u  or  sample. 
D.  H.  GOODELe., 

Sole  Manufacturer, 
r>5  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Works  at  Antrim,  N.  H. 

P.  S. — Also  sole  manufaertu- 
er  of  Lightning  and  Turn-Table  Apple-Parers,  Lightning 
Pcaeli-Parers,  and  Climax  Apple-Corer  and  Sheer. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  .Inst  the  thing 
for  tiie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HMD  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  tliis  paper  lias  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  tiie  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


GENTS,  LOOK  ! — $13  a  day  made  selling  Scis¬ 
sors  Sharpener  rmi  other  wares.  Sam  pie  25  rts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


3T  stogs 

SGSON  & 
OULTEVT 


A  finely  iilustrated  monthly  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
The  only  paper  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to 
Poultry,  Pigeons,  Eire’s,  anil  Pet  Animals.  Only  ii.lD 
a  year.  Address  The  Associated  Fanciers, 

P.  O.  Eoxf.J,  New  1  or’-. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  &  Swine. 

Horse  Book,  $2.50  ;  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  $2.50. 


Two  new  and  valuable  books,  by  I)r.  Geo.  II.  Dadd.  Just 
published,  and  should  be  owned  by  every  man  who  keeps  a 
noi  se  or  a  cow.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  We  want 
1,000  Agents  to  canvass  the  entire  country  \\  ilh  these  books. 
Liberal  terms  to  Agents.  Address  with  stamp  for  reply, 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO..  Publishers, 

5  Dey  street.  New  York. 


Self  -  PrDBel- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  anil 

Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cii  - 
stylus  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


and  Invalids 


Out-Boor  Use. 

propelled  by  any 
uso  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

00  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


ES04  JSUBBBiJ  AN©  KS- 

-*■-  AMINE  tiie  superior  ILiy  Sprctwltr;  it  i  Die 
cheapest,  most  complete,  mid  most  durable  Iiay  Tedder 
ever  put  into  the  field.  Read  a  few  or  tiie  comments  re¬ 
ceived.  Send  for  circular  and  description  to 

IIIGGANUM  M’F’G  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


MO  1111KARB 

SHALL  ENTER  INTO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 
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PERPETUAL  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

AND 

Industrial  Exhibition  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Snl3 scrip tion  to  tlie  Stock: 

will  be  received  at  the  following  places  in  New  York  City 


UNION  TRUST  CO..* . . . 73  Broadway. 

HOWES  &  MACY .  30  Wall  street. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street, 

BULL'S  HEAD  BANK.- . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 

IIARLEM  BANK . Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  of 

A.  S  DIVEN . Erie  Railroad  Office. 

SAMUEL  SLOAN . President  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad,  corner  William  street  and  Exchange  place. 

RICHARD  SCIIELL . 31  Broad  street. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS . Publisher  New  York  Express. 

H.  B.  CROSBY . 10  Nassau  street. 

EDWARD  ROBERTS  .  Eighty-fifth  street  and  Avenue  A. 

PAUL  N.  SPOFFORD .  29  Broadway,  and  at  the  temporary  office  of  the  Company,  925  Broadway. 


Ali  payments  must  be  made  by  check  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company ,  73  Broadway.  The 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  hereby  sold  are  paid  into  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  can  not  be  paid 
out  by  said  Company  except  upon  vouchers  showing  that  the  money  has  been  actually  and  honestly  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Building,  or  in  acquiring  title  to  land. 

The  land  of  the  Company  is  exempt  from  taxes,  hounded  as  follows  :  98th  to  102d  street,  and  3d  to  4th  avenue. 
Comprising  355  24-25  city  lots,  or  about  23  Acres. 

Shares  $100  each. 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows  : 

Five  per  cent  at  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  balance  in  installments  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  at  any  one 
installment. 

There  can  be  no  safer  investment  than  this.  It  is  a  home  investment.  It  is  the  ownership  of  loud  on  New  York 
Island,  and  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  on  the  same. 

In  accordance  with  the  charter,  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie  Industrial  Exhibition  Com¬ 
pany.  passed  July  21tb,  1872,  the  following  mein  bersliips  have  been  created,  and  are  offered  for  sale  at  the 
above-named  places  and  by  authorized  Agents  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  proper  holder  of  any  of  these  is  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Statuary  and  Paintings,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  during  the  time  it  is  open,  and  limited  only  by  the 
duration  of  the  membership.  These  memberships  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  admissions  to  special  places  of 
amusement,  except  as  conducted  by  the  Exhibition  Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS. — PRICE  AND  KIND. 

Class  1st.  Price  $10.  30  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  thirty  admissions  to  the  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $10. 

Class  2d.  Price  $20.  90  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  ninety  admissions  to  the  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $20. 

Class  3d.  Price  $40.  360  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  admissions.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $40. 

Class  4th.  Price  $100.  Life. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  admission  at  any  time  during  life;  the  building  being  open  to  the  public.  Not 

transferable.  Price,  $100. 

Class  5th.  Family  for  hife.  Price  $300. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  and  his  immediate  family  (in  esse  at  the  time  of  such  purchase)  or  any  of  them,  during 
the  lifetime  ot  any  of  them,  to  admission  to  the  Exhibition,  when  open  to  the  public.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $300. 

Class  6th.  HEREDHTAKY  AND  TRANSFERABLE.  Price,  $1,000. 

Entitling  the  holder  and  owner  to  admission  to  the  Exhibition  at  any  time  when  the  building  is  open  to  the 
public.  Transferable  by  sale,  gift,  or  devise,  hut  only  to  be  used  by  the  actual  owner.  The  holders  of  these  mem¬ 
berships  are  to  be  regarded  as  honorary  members  of  the  Institution,  with  such  additional  privileges  as  may  from 
time  tc  time  he  granted  them  bv  the  Board  ot  Directors. 

Payment  to  be  made  whenever  called  on  by  cheek  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

A  suitable  Badge  will  he  adopted,  for  Life,  Family,  and  Hereditary  members. 

Memberships  will  not  be  sold  after  the  Building  is  open  to  the  public. 

Each  purchaser  of  a  membership  will  bo  given  an  engraving  of  the  Building. 

Banks,  Bankers ,  and  Individuals  are  wanted  to  act  as  Agents,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Applications  for  space  will  he  filed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

For  further  information,  please  address 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  COMPANY, 

No.  9S5  Broadway,  New'  York  City. 
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STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS* 


Descriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail. 


THE 


Enables  tlie  most  important  Agricultural  product  of 
America  to  be  cut,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  barn  in  one  day. 
Improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  value  of  tlie  hay 
crop.  Prevents  all  risk  of  damage  from  storms  and  sudden 
showers.  Is  simple,  durable,  and  of  liglit  draft.  Was 
awarded  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society’s  only  first 
prize,  at  tlie  Great  Field  Trial,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  a6  being 
superior  to  all  others,  and  the  best  and  only  perfect  machine 
for  tedding  or  turning  hay. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

53  Bcckmun  St.,  New  Toils, 

and  Q,nincy  Hall,  Boston. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


WHEELED,  MELICK  &  CO., 


PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES,  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RAILWAY  CHAIN  AND  LEVER  HORSE  POWERS, 

Combined  THRASHERS  aud  Winnorvers,  Overshot  Thrash¬ 
ers,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Saw-MIiis,  Horse  Rakes, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle-Machines,  etc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MEDAL  machines. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works, 


Chapman’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus, 

more  nrotUable  than  any  simple  Horse-Fork  for  unloading 
hav  and  grain  into  barns  and  sheds,  and  for  stacking.  Saves 
Farmer's  labor,  time,  and  money.  Sent  on  trial.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular,  with  suggestions  in 
building  barns.  Address  CHAPMAN  &  WEEKS. 

Utica,  N.  V.,  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  WOULD  NOT  S1ELI,  OUR 

”  SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  for  fivo 
times  its  cost  if  we  could  not  obtain  another. 
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Direct  Draft  Eureka  Mower. 


PROCLAMATION. 

We  proclaim  for  the  information  of  lmy-producers  that 
the  Direct  Draft  Eureka  Mower  cam  not  be  equaled 
by  any  side-cut  Mower  on  the  following  important  points: 

1st.  Time  of  cutting.  2d.  Power  expended  3d.  Quality 
of  work,  which  is  the'eondition  of  the  stubble,  and  the  way 
the  grass  is  left  for  curing.  4th.  Time  of  curing  the  grass- 
no  tedder  to  be  used.  f>lh.  Quality  ot  hay.  Gth.  Economy  of 
cost  in  gathering  a  hay  crop.  7th.  Durability  of  Machine. 

It  is  highly  important  to  all  hay-producers  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Eureka  that  t  ns  fact— the  very  great 

SUPERIORITY  OF  DIRECT  DRAFT  OVER  SlDE-OUT— Should 

be  settled  in  their  minds  lira  thorough  and  exhaustive  com¬ 
parative  test  trial  before  competent  judges. 

Therefore,  We,  Tlic  Wilber's  Eureka  Mower  and  Reaper 
Manufacturing  Company,  will  present  any  Manufacturer 
$1,000  who  will  meet  lis  in  a  trial  during  the  harvest  ot 
1873.  and  succeed  in  equaling  the  Eureka  Mower  on  the 
above-named  points  by  using  a  Side-Cut  Mower. 

The  unsuccessful  party  to  pay  all  expenses. 

ISAAC  W.  WHITE,  President. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  March  10th,  1873. 


AMERICAN  HARVESTER. 


We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
conditton. 

It  wi  i  do  bettor  work,  is  more  durable,  and  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  our  former  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 

Johnston  “  Sweepstakes  ”  Reaper. 

Don’t  buy  any  other  until  you  have  seen  it. 

For  particulars,  address 


BRADLEY  MAN’F’G  CO.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CARHART58 


Fatexit  Two"S3lor®e 

PULVEKSSli^Q  CU  LTWATOR 

Is  superior  t.o  the  best  Wheel  Cultivators. 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  depth  required  without  the  use 
of  wheels. 

The  draft  Is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

The  price  is  only  Twenty-two  Dollars. 

It  pulverizes  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  can  be  used  for 
more  purposes  than  any  other  implement  on  the  farm. 

BRADLEY  MAN’F’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WARREN  HOE. 


20,000  sold  last.  year.  Upwards  of 
00.000  sold  fot  1S73.  Show  this  to  your 
merchant.;  ask  him  to  let  you  try 
one.  You  will  not  part  with  it  for 
twice  i  is  cost.  Made  only  bv  PETERS 
BROTHERS'  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


AFTBISE  tfiWS  MVS  USE  of  the 

SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  no  farmer 
will  ever  part  with  it. 


HARROW  YOUR  WHEAT 

WITH  THE 

Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow 

AND 

BROADCAST  CULTIVATOR, 

And  insure  an  increase  of  from  five 
to  ten  Bushels  per  Acre. 


The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  best  fanners  in  proof  is 
positive  and  conclusive. 

Samuel  V.  Miller,  Milo,  N.  Y.,  says:  “  I  went  all  over  my 
wheat  in  the  spring,  before  sowing  plaster  and  grass  seecf, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  increased  my  crop  one  fourth,  my 
neighbors  say  one  half,  besides  fitting  the  ground  tor  clover 
need  in  the  most  perfect  manner.” 

Byram  Moulton,  Alexander,  N.  Y..  says:  “I  used  the 
Thomas  Harrow  on  my  wheat  last  spring,  and  raised  1.603 
bushels  on  no  acres,  while  my  neighbors’  wheat,  with  equal 
promise  without  harrowing,  yielded  only  TJ  bus.  per  acre.” 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

«J.  J.  THOMAS  &,  CO.,  Geneva,  Y. 


Ask  your  Pi. UMBER  for  the 

People’s  Pumps, 

and  send  for  a  Circular. 

The  best  Force-Pumps  in  the 
market,  and  for  sale  every, 
wlicrc.  Prices  from  $10  to  $30. 

For  Stock-yards,  Farms, 
House,  and  Greenhouses, 
The  (  n  I -Door  Pumps  aro 
Non-Freezing,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  fr.om  G  to  100 
feet  deep. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

Sole  agent  of  the  American  Pump 
Co.,  86  Beekman  St., 

New  York. 

CONROY,  O’CONNOR  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Agents  for  States  and  Territories  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  sale  by  SCOTT,  DUNHAM  &  CO., 

Salt  I.alcc  City,  Utah. 


Will  Cleanse  your  Clothes  without  Rubbing.  Every  one  Sold  is  fully 
Warranted.  It  will  do  the  Washing  of  Hie  Family  while  you 
are  Eating  Breakfast  and  doing  up  Dishes. 


READ  THIS  O  I  R.  C  U  L.  A.  K,  . 

I  respectfully  ask  all  to  read  tli  is  circular  carefully,  and  candidly  consider  wliat  1  propose  as  a  matter  of  business. 
Before  making  known  my  terms,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  matter  of  washing  clothes  is  one  of  no  small  consideration  :  it 
is  something  which  concerns  every  family  and  every  individual.  It  is  but  recent  since  Hand  Washing  was  in  common 
use.  Latterly,  however,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  the  invention  of  various  devices  by 
which  much  of  the  labor,  drudgery,  loss  of  time,  and  wear  of  material  might  he  obviated.  Ponderous  as  well  as  intricate 
Washing  Machines  have  been  constructed— many  of  which  are  decided  improvements  over  the  old  method  of  washing- 
ami  these  machines  have  been  very  salable.  People  will  continue  to  have  Washing  Machines;  but  let  me  ask  you  if  the 
STEAM  WASHER  can  he  constructed  for  a  few  dollars  (much  less  than  any  ordinary  Washing  Machine),  and  enat  le  all  to 
wash  by  steam  without  labor,  loss  of  time, without  wearing  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  It  will  su¬ 
persede,  in  a  great  measure,  all  the  Washing  Machines  now  in  common  use  ?  The  sale  of  the  Washer  is  unparalleled,  and  must 
be  so.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  use.  it  is  new,  and  every  family  needs  it,  and  will  buy  it.  I  wish  to  secure  a  few  good  men 
to  sell  rights  for  me,  and  in  order  to  secure  as  many  as  I  need  immediately ,  I  offer  extra  inducements.  My  price  for  terri¬ 
tory  is  $9  per  1,000  inhabitants ;  but  if  you  will  buy  a  single  county,  and  agree  to  sell  rights  for  me,  I  will  allow  you  to  de¬ 
duct  66%  per  cent  as  your  commission;  consequently  your  county  would  cost  you  but  $75  instead  of  $2)5,  should  it  contain 
hut  25,030  inhabitants,  more  or  less  in  the  same  proportion.  And  to  those  buying  rights  I  will  sell  Washers  at  nearly  cost : 
and  to  those  not  buying  rights,  I  will  furnishWasliers  at  $60  per  dozen  ;  and  bear  in  mind,  I  will  sell  to  no  one,  except  a  single 
dozen,  until  he  first  buys  the  right  to  a  county.  Any  tinner  can  make  the  Washer  as  well  as  they  are  made  here,  and  save 
the  cost  of  transportation  Remember  that  by  purchasing  the  right  of  a  single  county,  yon  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
selling  any  county  or  State  for  me  ;  and  upon  application  I  will  forward  the  deed  to  you  by  express  for  any  territory  which 
you  have  sold  for  me,  provided  that  said  territory  is  not  already  disposed  of  when  I  receive  your  order.  I  make  all  the 
deeds,  so  there  can  be  no  mistakes.  The  amount  you  will  have  to  pay  me  is  simply  $3  per  1,000  inhabitants,  in  any  county 
or  State.  I  shall  make  these  very  liberal  offers  to  a  limited  number,  and  for  a  short  time  only;  after  which  I  shall  sell  at 
my  regular  price— $9  per  1,000. 

Many  of  my  patrons  have  requested  me  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  selling  the  Steam  Washer,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  money  in  the  shortest  time.  In  reply,  I  would  say  there  are  many  methods  which  might  be  suggested,  all  of  which 
seem  to  work  well,  hut  the  most  prominent  of  which  l  will  suggest :  In  the  first  place,  send  for  a  sample  and  carefully  test 
it.  You  will  learn  by  a  single  trial  how  to  wasli  with  it  successfully.  All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  exhibit  it  to  others.  I 
will  suggest  that  you  make  an  engagement  to  wash  at  a  certain  place,  at  an  appointed  hour :  manage  to  have  as  many 
present  as  possible.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  Intense  excitement  it  will  produce  after  the  water  and  steam  have 
rushed  through  the  tubes  and  foamed  over  the  clothing,  rushing  back  through  the  clothing  to  the  lower  bottom  to  he  sud¬ 
denly  returned  again  in  the  same  manner— say  for  thirty  minutes— you  take  out  the  clothing,  rinse,  and  wring  out,  and  find 
the  clothing  perfectly  clean.  You  will  find  all  perfectly  delighted  with  it. 

You  can  take  orders  from  nine  in  ten  present,  to  be  filled  afterwards,  at  $10  each.  A  single  trial  in  this  manner  will 
satisfy  you  that  the  Steam  Washer  is  a  success  and  will  sell.  You  should  lose  no  time  in  ordering  a  deed  for  yonr 
county,  to  he  sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  convenient  to  advance  the  money.  You  should  continue  to  take  orders,  and 
by  the  time  your  deed  would  come  to  hand  you  might  have  a  gross  sold.  You  should  arrange  with  a  tinner  to  make  the 
Washers— the  price  will  vary  according  to  style  and  finish.  1  have  known  some  agents  to  sell  ns  many  as  twenty  Washers 
in  a  day.  After  you  have  introduced  it  more  or  less  in  your  county,  you  can  take  another  county,  and  rest  assured  that 
whenever  you  get  a  single  Washer  into  a  neighborhood  it  will  sell  many  more.  Consequently,  after  you  nave  sold  a  few 
hundred  in  a  county,  you  can  sell  the  right  of  your  county  for  much  more  than  at  the  start.  You  can  calculate  what  your 
gains  will  be  by  buying  a  single  county,  but  this  is  not  a  tenth  part  what  you  ought  to  make,  for  while  you  are  traveling 
you  will  meet  with  many  men  who  want  to  make  money  to  whom  you  can  sell  rights.  There  is  no  business  you  can  engage 
in  which  offers  sucheplendid  inducements,  besides  it  is  a  safe  business,  no  less,  and  pleasant  because  it  renders  perfect 
satisfaction.  I  can  not  see  how  I  can  propose  better  terms.  Should  I  allow  my  patrons  to  make  their  own  terms,  I  scarcely 
believe  they  could  make  better  terms  ior  themselves,  and  make  more  money. 

On  the  receipt  of  Five  Dollars  1  will  ship  you  a  complete  Washer,  as  a  sample,  together  with  a  Certificate  of 
Agencj'.  witli  full  instructions  how  to  conduct  the  business.  And  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Washer  you  may  have  time  to  test 
it,  aiul  if  you  find  it  not  as  represented  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  Washers  retail  at  $10.  After  I  send  you  a  sample, 

I  will  hold  your  county  a  reasonable  time  for  you  to  decide  whether  yon  wish  to  purchase  or  not.  I  will  furnish  blank 
deeds,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  enable  you  to  succeed  m  the  business.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  or  your  choice  of  terri¬ 
tory  may  be  taken  by  some  one  else. 

ADDRESS  J.  C-  TILTON, 

No.  1054  Sixtii  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BUILDING  PAPER! 


For  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  53  &  68  Park  Place,  N.  Y„  or  Rock  River  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  -  DRIER 

Sins  taken  the  STOSS'S'  S*S£IiMSlj^IS  wherever  BixEaibited. 

The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested  two  years,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its  use.  is 
rapidly  extending  wherever  it  is  known. 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-DRIER 

Surplus  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  also  that  which  from  over-ripeness  or  inferior  size  or  quality  is  unlit 
for  marketing  in  the  unprepared  state,  can  all  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  from 
its  excellence  will  command  the  highest  price.  Such  fruit  as  is  prepared  by  this  means  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  dried  fruit. 

HO  MORE  CANS  HEEDED. 

In  preserving  fruit,  the  end  to  be  gained  is  to  retain  the  sweetness  and  flavor  permanently.  The 
canning  process  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  “  pouud-for-pound  ”  way  of  making  preserves, 
but  in  the  necessary  steaming  process  there  is  loss  of  valuable  constituents  of  the  fruit,  much  of  which 
is  avoided  by  the  new  method.  More  than  this,  experiment  proves  that  by  this  latter  process  the  fruit 
is  increased,  in  sweetness  by  the  change  of  its  starch  into  glucose  or  fruit-sugar.  In  other  words,  while 
passing  through  the  Drier  it  is  ripened  more  fully.  Fruit  so  prepared  requires  one  quarter  to  one  third 
less  sugar  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  than  is  needed  for  canned  fruit.  Other  manifest  advantages  over 
the  canning  system  are :  lLess  rJTi*o  table  a  an  Operating;  CVrtaisatty  of  Keeping'  :  No 
JLoss  front  IBa-olcest  fiSoaile.*;  Great  Sstviasg-  of  Igoousa  in  Storing. 

THE  AIIEKBCA^i  FI&IIIT-ttlfilEBS  is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer  operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  he  adapted  to  small  or  large 
operations.  The  ordinary  family  size,  No.  1,  will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as  two  persons 
can  prepare  the  fruit.  Tiie  cost  is  so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably  buy  it  to  save  the 
surplus  product  of  his  orchard  or  fruit-yard. 

Having  formed  a  company  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  American  Drier  Company,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  Driers  to  agents  and  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of  1873,  in  three 
different  sizes,  viz. : 

No.  i,  24  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  $25.00. 

No.  2,  30  inches  wide  and  !4  feet  long,  $35.00. 

No.  3,  3S  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  $45.00. 

The  above  are  the  factory  prices,  all  complete  except  stove — delivered  at  the  freight  or  express 

olfieo,  Loudon,  Pa.  Any  common  nine  or  ten-plate  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  or  coal  stove  can  be  used. 
Printed  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  sent  with  eacli  machine. 

No.  I  is  a  convenient  size  for  general  use,  and  will  dry  all  the  surplus  fruit  on  any  ordinary  farm, 
drying  as  last  as  two  hands  can  liand-pare  and  cut  the  fruit. 

No.  3  will  give  employment  to  four  hands. 

For  fruit-growers  in  the  fruit  districts  we  make  a  series  of  Driers  to  do  any  given  amount  of 
work,  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $500. 

Portable  Driers  with  sheet-iron  stoves  all  ready  to  operate,  and  exhibition  modols  for  agents,  fur¬ 
nished  to  order ;  prices  according  to  size,  style,  and  finish. 

jgp”  Furnaces  and  steam-heaters  for  large  Driers  furnished  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  American  Drier  6ent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  35  cents. 

We  also  invite  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  various  articles  which  require  drying,  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  principles  embraced  in  the  American  Drier  patent  claims.  By  special  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  it  may  be  adapted — on  a  large  scale — to  various  put-poses,  such  as  drying  grain,  liops,  herbs, 
chemicals,  paper,  straw-boards,  lumber,  and  for  drying  and  curing  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  to  introduce  and  sell  the  Driers,  and  t lie  eights  to  make  and  use  them. 

For  further  information,  show-bills,  circulars,  and  special  terms  to  agents,  send  name  and  post-office 
address,  inclosing  stamp,  to  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  CO., 

LOUDON,  FRANKLIN  CO.,  PA. 

A  model  of  the  Drier  may  be  seen  at  the  otfiee  of  American  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  | 


Patent  Ttaiii-Pte  Sleep-Shears. 

Patent  Pruning  <&  Sheep-Toe  Shears, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


HEiftY  SEYMOUR  & 


29  Sl  3i  E3os©  St.,  New  York. 


First  Premium  awarded  by  Am.  Institute  Fair  and  twelve 
diiiercnt.  state  Fairs.  Highest  recommendation  from  Hon. 
H.  S.  Randall,  Pres’t  Wool-Growers’Association,  and  author 
“  Practical  Shepherd.”  Recommendations  from  many  prac¬ 
tical  shearers. 

“  The  Sheep-Shears  work  splendidly,  and  I  would  not  ask 
for  any  better.  So  says  Mr.  Jepson,  who  shears  our  sheep, 
and  he  has  sheared  thousands.” 

(Signal)  L.  A.  CHASE,  Am .  Agriculturist. 

$2,535  $53.50  $2.50  $2.75 

5  5>£  6-in.  blade. 


“  I  have  tested  your  Pruniug  and  Sheep-toe  Shears,  and 
they  tire  excellent.  I  used  them  to  dock  the  tails  of  my 
lambs  this  season,  and  found  them  the  handiest  instrument 
lor  that  purpose  I  ever  used.” 

(Signed;  HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 


Every  pair  warranted.  Free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
Pruning  or  Sheep-too  S Blears,  $3  per  pair. 

Sold  everywhere.  State  where  you  saw  this. 


A  SPECIALTY. 


Metropolitan 

Agricultural 


58  AN©  GO  CORTJLANDT  ST.-,  NEW  YORK. 

I  invito  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements  to  visit  my  extensive  warehouse,  where  they 
may  procure  the  most  approved  IMPLEMENTS  for 
the  FARM  and  GARDEN,  at  the-  VERY  LOWEST 
market  prices.  Also, 


BONE  MEAL— Prepared  for  Horses,  Swine,  Cows 
and  Poultry— 5c.  per  pound. 

Send  for  Agricultural  Almanac  for  1873. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

Successor  to  Grilling  &  Co., 

58  &  00  COETLANDT  ST,,  NEW  YOKE. 


FAKill  CIBa'Si  A3SE6  WAGONS 


Always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  description 
of  Heavy  Cart  and  Wsuron  for  city  and  country  use  and  for 
shipping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  hv  mail. 


JOHN  L,.  KIPP, 

163  Eldridgc  Street,  New  York, 


Works. 


WARRANTED, 


1373.] 
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TAYLOR’S  GREAT  COMPOUND 

FOR 

HORSE  and  CATTLE  FOOD. 

The  unprecedented  success  that  has  marked  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  food  is  beyond  parallel.  It  has  given  satisfaction 
in  every  case.  Horses  fed  with  this  food  have  rapidly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  weakening  and  debilitating  effects  of  the 
recent  epidemic,  and  are  now  health}'  examples  of  the  good 
results  of  nutritious  treatment.  It  has  also  been  used  with 
equal  beneficial  effects  with  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  even 
poultry.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  hots  and  worms  in  horses, 
and  the  other  incidental  diseases  of  the  young  horse.  It  en¬ 
tirely  eradicates  chicken  cholera,  fattens  oxen,  enriches  the 
milk  of  cows,  and  purifies  the  blood  of  all  animals. 

2 y.  lb.  packages,  50  cts. ;  5X  lb.  packages,  $1.00. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  the 

MANHATTAN  FEED  MILLS  COM¬ 
PANY. 

N.  it.  TAYLOR,  President. 

Semi  for  circulars. 

Business  Office,  503  West  26th  St.,  New  York. 


Tie  Flowing:  Spring  Poultry  Fountain. 

No  further  trouble  in  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  pure, 
clean  tenter  before  your  fowls.  Only  about  one-tenth,  of  the 
water  is  required,  as  none  is  wasted. 

Tile  Poultry  drink  ns  from  a  flowing  spring, 
with  an//  required  capav'ti/,  and  no  possible  danger  of 
drowning.  With  ample  driliking  convenience,  and  ho  pos¬ 
sible  danger  of  fouling  the  water.  Gives  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction.  Persons  who  have  it  in  use'  sav  th  v  would'not 
be  without  one  for  ten  times  its  cost.  The  Fountain  is  ornri- 
mental,  very  durable,  and  cm  not  get  out  of  order.  Being 
made  of  iron  and  well  galvanized  (inside  and  out),  it  can 
not  rust  or  break.  The  water  in  the  dish  is  renewed  many 
times  a  day,  while  the  bulk  is  preserved  in  an  air-tight 
reservoir. 

For  sale  by  all  Hardware  Dealers  and  Seedsmen  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  Send  lot- 
sample.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

3  Gallon,  each .  . . . S3  00 

4  "  “  .  3  OO 

5  “  .  3  50 

At  wholesale  by  Cragtn-,  linos.  &  <  o..  113  Lake  St., 
Chicago;  J.  U.  Pocock,  ill)  Cherry  St.,  Sr.  Louis;  Seli.ew 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Manufactured  onlv  by  the 

IRON-CLAD  CAN  CO., 

51  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


EGtSSS,  EGGSo  EGGS. 

From  premium  Partridge  Cochins,  $2.50  for  10  ;  Prize  Hou- 
dnns,  $*i;  L.  Bralmias  (two  yards,  Williams  and  Comey 
stock),  $1  50;  G.  L.  Sebright  and  B.  B.  lied  Game  Bantams, 
$1.50.  Eggs  warranted  fresh,  pure,  and  to  arrive  safely. 

Also,  a  lew  choice  L.  B.  and  P.  C.  breeding  cockerels  at 
low  rates.  Address 

A.  M.  CAREY,  Selin’s  Grove,  Pa. 


Nansemond  Sweet-Potato  Plants, 

May  and  June.  Best  for  the  northern  climate.  Packed  to 
carry  long  distances.  By  mail,  100,  50  cents.  By  express, 
1,000,  $3.00.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Address 

S.  GRAY,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


10  BUSHELS 


AN  HOUR 
SHELL  E  I) 
by  O'Hara’s 

HOLLAR  CHAMPION  CORN-SHELL  EE.  Indorsed  by  all 
tlie  press  and  50.0UO  farmers.  Bio  Pay  to  Agents.  Sample 
and  terms  to  dealers  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  SI .  The  In¬ 
ventor's  Manufacturing  Co.,  176  Broadway,  New  York. 


PER  WEE  §£  and  expenses  paid.  W. 
want  a  reliable  agent  in  every  County  in 
the  U.  S.  Address  ntmsoN  R.  Wire  Co. 
130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  Ill’ 


AMERICAN 

RUBBER 

MIXED  READY  FOR  USE 

WILL  LAST  FROM 

2  TO  3  TIMES  A.S  LONG 

AS  PAINT  MIXED  IN  THE  ORDINARY  MANNER.  It 
dries  with  a  hard,  rich,  glossy  surface,  and  will  not  chalk, 
crack,  nor  peel  off;  requiring  no  oil,  thinner,  or  drier,  and 
will  cover  more  surface  with  the  same  body,  is  much  cheaper, 
more  durable,  and  better  in  every  respect  than  any  other 
paint. 

JUICES  : 


Greens . . S3. 50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and 

Black . .  S. 50  k4  kk 

Pal  ait  for  Moots,  Water-proof .  2.25  44  4fc 


Packages  of  five  gallons  and  upwards  delivered  free  of  ex¬ 
pense.  If  the  paini  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned, 
and  ill#  money  will  lie  refunded.  Send  for  sample  card, 
containing  thirty  shades,  and  directions  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  paint  required  to  cover  a  given  surface. 
Address 

E.  BLUNT,  Jr.,  Agent, 

*51  FuBon  St.,  New  York. 

One  of  the  Best  Books  on  Village  Buildinp-. 

BICKNELL’S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER  amd  SUPPLEMENT. 


Bound  in  One  Large  Handsome  Vol.,  77  Plates.  Price,  Post-Paid,  $13, 


Til©  Tillage  Builder* 


(Revised  Edition,  1872) 

SHOWS 'ELEVATIONS  AMD  PLANS  FOBS 

Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store- 
Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Ex¬ 
terior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings, 
with  Approved  Forms  of  Contracts  and  Specifications. 

Containing  Fifty-seven  Plates,  Drawn  to  Scale,  Giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building 
in  Different  Sections  of  the  Country,  being  an  Original  Work,  Comprising 
tiie  Designs  of  16  Architects,  Representing  the  New  England, 

Middle,  Western,  and  South-Western  States. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $10. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  Showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for  Country 
and  Suburban  Residences  of  Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sec¬ 
tions,  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a 
Full  Set  of  Specifications  with  Approved  Form  of 
Contract  and  Estimates  of  Cost. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $5. 

The  Tw©  Books  in  One  Volume,  as  above,  Post-paid,  for  $13. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

S45  Broadway,  New  York. 


PAINT 
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You  ask  WHY  wo  can  sell  First 
Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for  $290  ? 
We  answer— It  costs  less  than 
$300  to  make  any  $600  Piano 
sold  tlnough  Agents,  all  of  whom 
make  iOO  per  ct.  profit.  We 
have  no  Agents,  hut  ship  direct  to 
families  at  Factory  price,  and  war¬ 
rant  5  Years.  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in  which  wo 
refer  to  over  500  Hankers,  Merchants,  &c.  (some  of 
whom  you  may  know),  using  our  Pianos,  in  44  States  and 
Territories,  y,  s,  Hario  Co.,  C 10  C roadway,  FLY. 

A  Great  Qfer  for  May  I ! 

HORACE  WATERS  k  SON,  481  Broadway,  New  York, 

will  dispose  of  100  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  first-class 
makers,  including  Waters’s,  at  extkkmei.y  low  piuces 
for  cash  THIS  MONTH.  NewT-oetave  PIANOS,  modern 
Improvements,  for  $275  cash.  THE  WATERS  CONCERTO 
PARLOR  ORGANS  are  the  most  beautiful  instyle  and  per¬ 
fect  in  tone  ever  made.  Prices  at  bargains,  for  cash.  Monthly 
Installments  received,  running  from  one  to  three  years. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed. 

Site©  Is  of  Citric© 

Mii!§ic9  $1.00. 

Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  oar  Catalogue  of  700  pieces?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  Address 
BEN J.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

439  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 


ionm 

5— 

A  NEW  ami  GOOD  BOOK  for 

sa 

\  GEN  3'S !  Thoroughly  national  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  and  beantifiihy  illustrated.  Terms  liberal. 
Send  for  circular.  JOHNSON,  WILSON  &  Co., 

•’7  Beeuman  Street,  N  w  York. 

“1 

SOUTH. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book, 

TTALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  Book  lias  just 
Xi  been  carelullv  revised,  enlarged,  and  impioved.  with 
Bovle’s  Log-T  ibles  added,  and  it  is  now  the  most  full  and 
complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  gives  correct 
measurement  for  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading- 
holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  Standard 
Book  throughout  the  United  states  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  New  Edition ,  with  Doyle's  Lor/- Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O  Box  233,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"BOSEIPII  SAIS.S.OTTF’S 

STEEL  P.EMS3 
OF  THE  OLD  .STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303 . 404 . 170 . 35  1, 

having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  initiations. 

JOS.  G3LLOTT  &  SOWS, 

91  «IoEiai  Street,  New  York. 


SEYiOuB’S  SHEIBS  &  SCISSORS. 

“The  Best  are  the  Cheapest.”  «  3  « 

Extra  Quality.  Crocus  Polish. 


$1.50  &  §•§ 

1.00  S  |  J 

By  mail,  prepaid.  Send  P.  O.  Order  or  Draft.  (J,  £5  :g 

HENRY  SEYMOUR  A  Cft..  20  Rose  St.  New  York, 


Family  Size,  - 
Ladies’  Scissors, 


50c.  TO  $1  PER  GALLOS'. 

COTTAGE  COLOR  FAINTS. 

E.  G.  KELLEY’S  Patent  Metallic  Paints,  Ground  in  Oil 
and  Mixed  ready  fa-  use.  Fifty  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 
Send  for  card  of  colors. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  CO,  Sole  Agents,  11G  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 


"Write  for  a  Price  Li..fc  to  «F.  El.  JOHHTSTOW, 

GREAT  ^ 


^  179  Smiibfiold  Ft.,  Filtnbnrgb,  Pa. 

Breech -Loading  Shot  Guns,  $-10  to  $300.  Double  Shot 
Guns.$3  to  $150.  Singlo Guns, $3 to $20.  Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers,  $6  to  $2o.  Pistols,  $1  to  $8.  Gnu  Material, 
Fishing  Tackle,  Ac.  Luryo  discount  to  dealers  or  clubs. 
Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc.,  bought  or  traded  for.  Goods 
Bent  by  expross  C.O.D.  to  be  examined  Lc.ore  paid  for. 


A  GENTS  nnrl  Peddlers  for  our  Pro^sand  Strainer. 
Presses  and  strains  Jams,  .lollies,  herbs,  vegetable*,  lard, 
tallow,  moats,  ohooso,  etc.  Quick  and  profit  bio..  Over 
CO/UU  soil  In  a  fow  looalitios.  Ev.orv  family  w-ons  it.  Sewing 
marJitne  and  other  established  agents  are,  finding  this  very 
profitable  Circulars  froe. 

LIT rLEFIBLT)  <fc  DAME.  10?  Wnsh’n  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  4S13TVTS  WAN'S’RD  to  sell  our  useful 

xA  Household  articles  needed  hv  ev-u-v  man  and  woman. 
Large  rroflts— quick  sales.  Pend  foivlrcnbu-s. 

PLUMB  &  CO.,  Philadelphia)  Pa. 


Valuable 

Premiums, 

an  w  one  can,  with  but  little 
lime  and  trouble ,  collect  a  small  or 
large  club  of  subscribers,  for  either 
AHSicricasa  Ag’ric  tilt  wrist 
or  MeartSa  »m.«1  BBoitie,  or 
towSli,  and  receive  therefor  cme 
of  the  very  excellent  articles  in  the 
Premium  List  given  in  the  adjoining 
table.  Over  141,  ©®©  persons 
have  secured  one  or  'more  of  them, 
and  they  have  almost  universally  given 
great  satisfaction  to  those  receiving 
them.  In  making  up  premium  lists 
you  can  promise  every  subscriber  for 
1873,  A  HSessaatiiBail  IPictmve 
wortSa  many  times  tBie 
SSnliscriptioisa  E®ricc.  (See 
particulars  about  the  Pictures  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper.) 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
IlEARTn  AND  HOME  IS  DOW  witll- 
out  a.  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $35,©©©  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly,  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  ^  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  §4  a  year. 

You,  IReatler,  c:ass  get 
si  Pmniiim,  TTSfiY  S’S”. 

Explanatory  I^otes. 
Wo  II 


[la  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Borne ;  alsoattlieclub  rates  of  $tand 
$2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  Descrip¬ 

tions  of  Premiums  will  be  sent  fi’ee  to  applicants. 

N.  E?.—  In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper ,  7’TI'<9  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  (English  or  German )  at  $1.50  each',  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
;  Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  ancl  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will 
I  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the 
•Id  and  4th  columns,  or  from  the  3d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  Gfh  column. 
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Tabic  of  Premiums  anti  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heartli  and  Home, 
for  tlte  Year  18  73. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  _ _ 

1—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) .  ..$15  00 
ft— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$20  00 

3—  Carver  and  F01  k  (do.  do.)  ...$550 

4—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. .  $4  25 

5—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)...  sq  50 

6—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  00 

7—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..  £2  75 

8  —Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  $2  00 

9 —Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  *3  50 

10  -Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Marif’g  Co.)$12  00 
1 1—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.)."$ 8  00 
1%-Card  Receiver  (do.  do.).  $7  00 

1  A -Nut-nicks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.). $12  00 
1  a.- Half- Dozen  Napkin  Rings  (do.  do.).  $8  00 

15 -One  Bozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.).  $0  00 

Id -One  Bozen  Tablespoons  (do,  do.). $12  00 

17 -One  Bozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.). $12  00 

1  s- Child’s  Cup  (do.  do.).  $2  75 

in-Go>l  Pen,  Sil. Case  (George  F.  hawker.)  $3  25 
r*'n-r,oli  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.).  $5  00 
ni-.Q0n  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.).  $0  CO 
f>.>_ ladies’  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $0  00 
23 -Rriraqon  rat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.),  fl  50 
‘Zi-Parancm  Fat  Revolving  1  encil  (do.).  $3  CO 

25  —Pay son’s  Indelible  Ink .  —  .  75 

2«-  oore  s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’j’g  Co)  $1  00 

27—  Steam  Engine . . . . .  SI  00 

Carden  Seeded  Flower  l  ullsf  election)  $2  C( 
20— Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Later) — 555  C( 

30  -Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . 5(:5  00 

31  -Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  A  Gibbs)  —  $55  00 

32  —Beckwith  Semina  Machine,  Iir  proved. $12  01 


(1)  C3)  (3) 
American 
Agricul¬ 
turist 


ISeatl  am!  carefully 

Note  the  following  Stems: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  now  until  July  1st,  to 

fill  up  your  list _ (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  eacli  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards  and 
Circulars  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
he  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(<7)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  Now  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  ttiese  is  obtain¬ 
able.  Register  Money  Loiters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry:  put  in  tlie  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
Is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


37 — Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.)  5112  C< 

38—  Piano , Splendid  1-oct. (SteivvayASons/iCZO  Cf 
3*1  -Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.). .. $40  fi 

40 - Ladies’  Fine.  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)  ..$100  01 

41 — Rreech-loadinn  Pocket  Rife . .  $15  (I 

/Fh—T)ouhlp-bbi,  Gvn  ( Cooper,  Harris  A  7?.).$ro  ff 
43  -  Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5C  al.)  $3  T 
44 —Hand  Cultivator  A:  Weeder  (Comstock)  $0  fO 

45  —American  Submerged  Pvrnp . $15  (T 

415—  Family  Forties  {Fairbanks  &  Co.) . ?1J  fO 

47— Bnildin  r  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  (T 

4^— “  Own  Boat  "  (works  bv  Ft  earn)..  $2  50 

Wor  center's  Great  TllvMr'ed  Dictionary $10  CC 


fill— An?/  back  Volume  Agriculturist 
51  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


5^— Any  Three  do. 

5%—An?/  Four  do. 

54—  Any  Fve  do. 

55—  Any  Six  do. 

5G—  Any  /  even  do. 

57—  An?/  Eight  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

58 - Sixteen  Vol*.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

56—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 
G Vi— Any  Tico  Back  Volumes  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


£51  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

G^—Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

G3—A?iy  Five  do.  do.  do. 

Gl—A?i?/  Six  do.  do.  do. 

G5 —An?/  Seven" do.  do.  do. 
GG—An?/  Fight  do.  do.  do. 

G7—A?i?/  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

—( Each  add' I  Volume  at  same  rate) 
GH— Sixteen  Vols.  XVT  to  XXXI. 


E  $3  5( 
$5  25 

-•nS  $7  or 

$8  75: 
S  a $10  SO, 
o  $12  25 
"§  $14  CO 
15 

- $28  CO 

$2  50 
•S  $5  CO 
a  5(1 

S’  $10  oo 

§  $12  50 

u,  $15  or 

•  $17  50 
g  $20  00 
S  $22  50 


oniy. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
requi?'ed 
at  or  at 
$1.50  $i. 


$40  or 


66— Farmer's  Boy's  library  .  $5  CC 

7G —Farmer's  Bov's  Library .  ?8  2j 

74— Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 911  25 

7*2,  —  Farmer's  Boar's  Libra rv . 915  <5 

7  -6  -  Far  m  er's  Bo?/'s  T  ibrary . .  *920  or 

74— Ann  Rack  Vol. Hearth  <fc Home  (Bound).  $4  CO 
75_ Any  Then  Pack  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  CC 
_  (Fari,  additional  Volume,  at  same  rate.) 

<yd— A  <!S1  rt  Library  (Your  Choice.) 

77  -A  <K15  Library  do. 

78— .4  <S’70  Library  do. 

72_  i  «t25  Library  do. 

50—  .1  R3ft  Library  do. 

51—  .4  <S05  Library  do. 

52—  A  S!*"  Library  do. 

,83—4  S45  Library  do. 

84—  A  SYO  Library  do. 

85—  A  *6flO  Library  do. 

Hll— A  875  Library  do. 

87 — A  8100  Library  do. 

88 — A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Bescription.)  I 
(Remingt on' s)%'2~t  00 


„  $10  0^ 
&?$15  CO 
g  g$20  00 
g  ft$25  00 

Sg$.?0  00 

3  a1?35  00 
so $40  00 
S’™  $45  00 
|£$50  00 
*  FlfGO  CO 
™S  $75  00 
100  00 


75! 

102 

40 

H 

22' 

27! 

22 

CD! 

I| 

C5 
52  i 
45 
05 
C5 
27 
$0 
S7 
45 
45 


22 
240 
285 1 
240 1 
52i 
1F0 
75 
54; 
295 
400 1 

lcro: 

165 
E50: 
80 1 
150  j  I 
F2 

75'! 

20  :  ! 

22!  I 

58: 
20  ! 
29 
87  j 
47 
E4l 
Cl  i 
C8| 
74; 


(4)  (5) 
Hearth 
and 
Home 

only. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 

required 
at  nr  at 
$3.00  $2.50 


’0 
10 

4 

5 

7 

8 
8 
2 

5  I  15 
2  !.... 
2 
2 
4 

80 
37 
SO 


«J) 

ms « iii 

Papers 

together. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at 

$4.00 


.. 


.13 
.17 
.  8 

:  s 

4 

.  « 
.  4 
.  « 
.11 
.  9 
.  9 
.11 
.  9 
.  9 
.11 
11 
.  5 
.  IS 
.  8 
.  9 
9 
.  3 


Si)— Breech -loading  Shot-gun 
90— Single-barrel  Shot-gun, 


(do.) 


$8  00! 


128. 

2-F 

86, 

#' 

3 

99 

1021 

110 ! 


11 

120 

145 

120 

28  j 
07 
88 

29 
148 
200 
815 

175 
40 
75 
16 
29 
38  i 

10  i 

11 
29 
10 
15 
19 
2-1 
27 
82 
84 
87 


.  2 
.  2 
.  4 
S3 
45 
33 
.  9 
.21 
J  3 
.1(5 
.43 
745 
34  A 

jjn 

Cl 
.14 
24? 
.  7 
1(5 
J3 
3  '  ’ 
4- 
.  4 
.10 
2 
;  4 
.  8 
.  9 
10 
J  5 
.13 
.14 


.21 
.  3 
.  «; 
.  9 
.!« 

.1(5 

17 

.18 


...  30 

::::  l 

:::i5 
....17 
....  fi 
....  9 

....14 
....18 
...  21 
....25 
....28 
...31 
...34 
....38 
....44 
....55 
...70 

::::2i" 
....  « 


tSF" Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  2S,  50  to  73,  and  70  to  88 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FKE1E  Of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Polt-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient \  to  any  place  in  the  United 
Slates  or  Territories. — (No.  27  mailed  for  33  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  con- 
1  veyance  desired.  Descriptive  ff.Kxt  of  Premiums  sent  free  ( o  applicants. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


C  XT  M  M  I  IN"  G-  S  ’ 

A  R  CHIT  E  C  T  IT  R  A  L  I)  E  T  A  T I ,  S . 

CONTAINING  387  DESIGNS  AND  967  ILLUSTRATIONS 

®r  THE  VARIOUS  PARTS  NEEDED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OB’  BUILDINGS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  BOTH  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

ALSO,  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  OP 

a 

HOUSES,  STORES,  COTTAGES,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

By  M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “  Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller,”  and  “  Modern  American  Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.” 


Nearly  eight  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  work,  in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  architect,  published  a  work  on  architectural  details,  which,  as  soon 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  architects,  carpenters,  and  builders  of  the  country,  met  witli  a  rapid  sale;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  editions  through  which 
it  has  passed,  and  the  great  circulation  reached,  it  must  have  met  the  approval  of  those  most  interested  in  practical  architectural  works,  and  must  have 
filled,  in  a  measure,  a  want  before  unsupplied. 

The  success  of  that  book  lias  induced  the  author  to  publish  a  second  one,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  and  in  it  will  be  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  designs,  illustrating  the  features  which  go  to  make  up  structures,  such  as  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  people. 

Wlmt  has  been  aimed  at  is  this  :  To  present  a  mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction,  pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety  of  selections  may  be  made  from  them,  which,  when  combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this  work  will  be  found  to  be  of  value,  and  that  its  design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  towns  and 
villages,  in  all  tile  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  demand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood,  and  whish  in  the 
hands  of  the  builder  and  workman  may  be  made  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  their  features,  provided  they  have  at  hand  a  guide  such  as  this  book  is  intended  to  be. 


PlaVfE  8  .—Front  Elevation  of  the  Troy  Times 
Building,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

PLATE  2.— Designs  for  Cornioes  for  City  Buildings 
and  Street  Fronts.  Fonr  Figures. 

PLATE  3.— Designs  for  Cornices  for  Street  Fronts 
and  for  Suburban  Buildings.  Six  Figures. 

PLATE  -4.  — Designs  for  Cornices  of  Street  Fronts 
and  Suburban.  Buildings  Nine  Figures. 

PL  A TE  5. — Brick  Cornices.  Four  Figure.-,. 

PLATE  0.  —  Designs  for  Cornices  for  Country 
Houses.  Ten  Figures. 

PLATE  7.— Designs  for  Cornices  for  Store  Fronts 
and  for  Steep  and  French  Roofs.  Eleven  Figures. 

PILATE  8.— Elevations  of  Fronts  for  City  Dwelling 
Houses.  Three  Figures. 

PLATE  9.— Designs  for  French  Roofs  and  their 
Finish.  Two  Figures. 

PLATE  lO. — Designs  for  French  Roofs  and  their 
Finish.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  11.— Designs  for  Gable  Finisli  and  Cor¬ 
nices  for  Cottages.  Nine  Fignres. 

PLATTE  13. — Designs  for  Cottage  Cornices  and 
Gallic  Finish.  Six  Figures. 

PLATE  13.— Designs  for  Cornioes  and  Gable 
Finish.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  14.— Designs  for  Front  Entrance  Doors. 
Three  Figures. 

PLATE  8  5.— Designs  for  Front  Entrance  Doors  for 
Dwelling  Houses.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  16.  — Front  Elevations  and  Plans  for 
Dwelling  Houses.  First  and  Second  Stories. 

PLAI’E  17  .—Design  for  Front  Entrance  Doors  and 
Hay  Window.  One  Figure. 


list  o  if*  r*ri  atess. 

PLATE  18. — Design  for  Front  Doors  and  Bay 
Window.  One  Figure. 

PLATE  8  9. — Designs  for  Single  Windows,  having 
Outside  Casings  or  Architraves.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  20.— Designs  for  Windows  with  Arched 
Heads.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  21.— Designs  for  Double  or  Mullion  Win¬ 
dows.  Nine  Fignres. 

PLATE  22.  *  Designs  for  Exterior  Finish  of  Win¬ 
dows.  Five  Figures. 

PLATE  23.  —  Designs  for  Bay-Windows.  Two 
Figures. 

PLATE  24. — Front  Elevation  and  Plans  for  Dwell¬ 
ing  House.  First  and  Second  Stories. 

PLATE  25.— Designs  for  Bay-Windows. 

PLATE  2G. — Designs  for  Dormer-Windows  in 
French  Roofs.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  23.— Designs  for  Dormer-Windows  in 
French  Roofs.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  28.— Des'gns  for  Dormer-Windows  in 
French  and  Iligh-Pitched  Roofs.  Five  Figures. 

PLATE  29.— Designs  for  Window-Caps  and  Sills. 
Details  A  to  E. 

PLATE  30. — Design  for  a  Tower.  Three  Figures. 

PLATE  31. — Design  for  a  Tower.  Two  Figures. 

PLATE  32. — Front  Elevations  of  Two  Brick 
Buildings. 

PLATE  33. — Design  for  a  Tower.  One  Figure. 

PLATE  34. — Designs  for  Porches.  Three  Figures. 

PLATE  35. — Designs  for  Porches.  Three  Figures. 

PLATS  36. — Designs  for  Piazzas.  Six  Figures. 

PLATE  3  T .—Designs  for  Piazzas.  Five  Figures. 

PLATE  38.— Designs  for  Piazzas.  Three  Figures. 


PLATE  39.— Designs  for  Balconies  and  Railings. 
Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  49.— Elevation  and  Plans  of  Dwelling- 
House.  First  and  Second  Stores. 

PLATE  41.— Designs  for  Railings  and  Canopies. 
Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  42. — Designs  for  Bolt-Courses,  Water- 
Table-,  and  Corner-Boards.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  4  3. — Designs  for  Stairs  and  Outside  Steps. 
Five  Figures. 

PLATE  44. — Designs  for  Fronts  of  Stores.  Two 
Figures. 

PLATE  45.— Designs  for  Store  Fronts.  Two 
Figures. 

PLATE  46.  —  Designs  for  Wainscoting.  Four 
Figures. 

PLATE  47.— Designs  for  Inside  Doors,  Wainscot¬ 
ing  and  Inside  Finish,  for  Doors  and  Windows.  Seven- 
Figures. 

1’LATE  48.— Front  Elevation  and  Plans  for  Court- 
House.  First  and  Second  Stories. 

PLATE  49. — Designs  for  Chimney-Caps.  Six 
Figures. 

PLATE  50. — Designs  for  Ceilings  and  Stucco 
Cornices  and  Ribs.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  51.— Designs  for  Fences  and  Mantels. 
Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  52.— Mouldings.  Nine  Figures. 

I  LATE  53. — Mouldings.  Twenty-two  Fignros. 

PLATE  5  4. — Designs  for  Inside  Casings  for  Doors 
and  Windows  aud  for  Base-Boards.  Thirty-six  Figures. 

PLATE  5  5.— Front  Elevations  and  Plans  of  Three 
Cottages.  First  aad  Second  Stories.  Three  Figures. 

PLATE  56.— Three  Designs  for  Houses  of  Moder¬ 
ate  Cost,.  Three  Figures. 


ROYAL  QUARTO.  PRICE,  POST-PAID, 
JTTJOII>  &  OOMIRiAJV'V', 


TEN  DOLLARS. 


34®  Broadway,  Now  York 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

PUT  ¥  O  F  F 

TEAS  AID  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Chii>  Organizers* 
Send  for  New  Price-Uist. 

THE  GREAT  Af^ERSCAM  TEA  CO^PAMY, 

(P.  0  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St  New  York. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co ,W.  Y. 

3IAXUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  lor 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


FREEMAN  &  B1JRR< 


cs.©xnar«€f 

133  AMD  140 


WAISEMOUSES, 
FULTON  ST.,  M.  Y. 


BRISK  NS  ASi  <& 

Af  pleasure  in  inviting  a 
new  and  el 
season. 


BBUI51B  have  very  great 
. .  attention  to  their  immense  stock  of 
ant  selections  for  the  present  and  approaching 


85  to  S30. 


^VERCOATS, 
^VERCOATS, 

IPIME  IE  $  I  AN  &  BIIKE’S  Stock  embraces 
-**  all  the  popular  styles  and  fabrics  in  SUITS  and 
CLOTHING  of  every  description,  for  all  classes  and  all 
occupations. 

ORDERS  for  Garments  to  measure  neatly  and  promptly 
executed  at  moderate  prices. 

u  to  U  to 

jousts,  ^  S5t).  jgoYS'j^RJSTS,  j  @20. 

nesnEBcj  i  isy  letter. 

UKUEKd  |  'ilP  OUR  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  SELF-MKA- 
RV  SURE,  of  wliicli  thousands  avail  themselves, 
J "  ‘  I  enables  parties  in  nnv  part  of  the  country  to 

M  A  E 1  ,  I  order  direct  from  them,  with  the  certainty  of 
*•'  |  receiving  the  most  PERFECT  FIT  attainable. 

jffBffJS.EW  FOE2.  SS3£,?VSaEASU;iSE, 

Samples  of  Good  ,  Illustrated  Book  of  Fashions,  and 
Price-List  Sent  Free  on  application. 


Harder’ s  i  reir.ittrn  Railway  Horse  Power  and 
Threslior  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  c‘  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses ,  15  rods  less 
than  1  %  miles  per  hour ,  Mechanical  Construction  of  b* 
me  very  best  kind ,  thorough  and  conscientious  work •  ^ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place ,  nothing  slighted , 
excellent  work ,  dire.,”  as  shown  by  oilicial  Report  ol  * 
.Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills. 'Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
J  udges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent.  free.  Address 
1  MINARD  HARDER, 

Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y 


ADVERTISING  BATES. 

CASH  IiEFOPE  INSERTION. 


American  Agriculturist. 

ESHTBOX. 

Inside  rages.  SI  .it)  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 

Ope  i  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  8‘i per  line. 

Last  Inge,  anil  2d  ami  3d  Cover  rages— S’i.bO  per  line. 
Pagenextto  Reading  and  Last  Cover  rage— S3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  titan  $5.00. 

Inside  Pages,  23  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Inside  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

EyNo  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORASGE  .TODD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE  INSURANCE  GO, 

155  Broadway,  New  York. 
ASSETS,  .  .  .  $sr5,£»00,000. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr..  Vice-Pres’t  and  Actuary. 
W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 


Dividends  paid  annually  from  date  of  policy,  and  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  by  Charter. 

Premiums  are  required  in  Cash.  Dividends  are  paid  in  Cash, 
Assets  are  held  in  Cash. 

All  profits  divided  among  the  Policy-holders. 


ESTABLISHED  1869. — CONSOLIDATED  1869. 


1G  large  quarto  pages,  finely  illustrated,  furnished  at 
$!  =50  a  year,  with  a  beautiful  Chrome; 

$1.25  with  a  Boole  or  Lithograph:  or  $1.10  without  any 
Premium. 

Bee-Keepers’  Magazine,  a  32-page  monthly,’  same 
terms.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Samples  free.  Address 
H.  A.  KING  &  CO.,  14  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

LOVE  JOY’S  GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH  PUTTY  -  KNIFE  COMBINED. 


Cuts  glas9  better  than  a  diamond  ;  is  useful  in  every  House, 
Store,  or  Shop ;  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  will  pajr  for  itself  the 
first  time  used.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address,  safely  packed, 
upon  receipt  of  50  cents  ;md  letter-stamp,  by 
ALVAN  JR.  LOVEJOY,  2-9  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Hallailay’s  Improved 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Fopular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  1  8  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

U.  8,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO., 

Batavia,  III. 


THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK 

FOR  SALE. 

JERSEYS.—1 Three  beautiful,  solid  colored,  Young 
Bulls,  and  a  few  Heifers,  and  Cows  of  the  finest  strains. 
AYRSHIRES.-I'ouv  very  flue  Young  Bulls,  and  a 
few  choice  Ileifers,  and  Cows  of  the  finest  strains,  • 
GUERNSEYS. —One  two-year-old  Bull,  one  Bull  Calf. 
Very  large,  and  of  best  blood.  Imported. 

TIIOISOtJCJII-BlSED  FIGS. 

TJERKSTIJItE  PIGS  of  the  very  best  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow  “Queen  of  the  Realm"  took  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1ST!. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

SPLEYDID  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

now  ready  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  he  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communlcations  to 

L.  A.  CHASE 
245  Broadway,  Plew  Yor-k. 


THE 

National  Builder, 

A  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,  PLAIN,  AND  VALUABLE  WORK  ON 

Constructive  Carpentry, 

A  ROYAL-QUARTO  VOLUME. 

SHOWING  THE  SIMPLEST  METHODS  OF  FINDING 
ALL  JOINTS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  FORMS. 


Splayed  Work,  Groined  Ceilings,  Fram¬ 
ing,  Beefing,  Domes,  Niches,  Baking 
and  Level  Mouldings,  Etc., 

EMBRACING 

STAIR-BUILDING  &  HAND-RAILING, 


WHTCn  IS  TREATED  IN  AN  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  MANNER: 
TOGETHER  WITH 

Designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails, 

WITn  FULL  DETAILED  EXPLANATIONS,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
NOT  LESS  THAN 

Ninety-two  Plates,  with  One  Thousand  Figures 
Printed  in  Colors,  with  a  Glossary, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

ARCHITECTS,  BUS10ERS,  CARPENTERS, 
AMO  STAIR-BUILDERS. 

By  JAMES  H.  MONCKTON, 

Author  of  "The  American  Stair- Buihler." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  has 
aimed  at  the  most  concise  possible  explanations. 
Carpenters  have  no  time  for  extensive  studies,  and 
therefore  require  a  .careful  selection  of  what  to 
them  will  prove  of  the  highest  practical  utility, 
the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the 
smallest  compass.  In  the  author’s  judgment,  no  one 
qualified  to  prepare  a  really  useful  book  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction  who  does  not  know  by 
actual  labor  and  experience  the  practical  needs  of 
those  whom  lie  seeks  to  instruct.  Many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  workman,  a  student,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  the  subjects  treated,  have  taught  the  author  what 
is  required,  and  also  the  best  manner  of  presenting 
each  case  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  the  learner 
with  the  least  effort  and  time. 

Uniform  with  WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $12.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  A’ ore. 


Window,  hardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

There  can  he  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  hook  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  lie  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—  The  World  (New  York). 


CONTENTS: 


Ilian.  1 . 

—its  Pleasures— Increase  m 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chan.  5. —  Dt sects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  0.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— The  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  IS.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.—  Ferneries,  Wardian 
Cases.  Fora  Decorations. 

Chap,  in.—' The  Camellia. 

Chap.  If,.— The  Hose. 

Chap.  17.— Tlie  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  IS.—' The  Heliotrope. 

chap.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Clmp.  20.— Tlie  Oleander, Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21. —  Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Clmp.  22.— The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnations. 

<  hap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Chap.  25.— M  iscella  neons 
Plants. 

Chap.  25.  —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 


Price,  post-paid,  ....  St. 50 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  '&  CO., 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1873.] 


AN  EXQUISITE  CHROMO, 

[Size  14  X  20,  iu  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1  8/  3. 


This  beautiful  Chrorao,  wliicli  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided,  is  printed  1 8  times, 
in  colors,  to  produce  the  beautiful  coloring  and  shad¬ 
ing  of  tlie  original.  A  copy  is  now  within  easy  reach 
of  every  Home  in  America. 

Tlie  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
A  single  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
engravings,  finely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instructive  character.  It  has,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  otiier  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  tit.  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  lor  Hearth 
4ND  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  be  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  "  Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart,  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B.— 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1S73,  and  both 
Chromos.  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  will  be  delivered 
in  the  order  in  which  thenames  have  been  received.  No 
charge  for  tlie  Chromo  when  taken  at  tlie  ofiiee,  un¬ 
mounted.  If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents 
must  he  sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

jt  i rill  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  far  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— that  is,  lor  .50  cents 
it  will  be  mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  IIearth  and 
Home  for  1873).— That  is,  the  Hearth  and  Homs' 
Chromo  will  lie  delivered 


At  the  Office,.  Tin  mounted, . Free. 

*•  “  mounted,  . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  Pn mounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  ii  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  the  Farm.  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold.  is  $1.50  a  year.  One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and 
Home  Weekly,  and  American  Agriculturist 
Monthly,  will  be  sent  one  year  for  $4. — 32  cents  addi¬ 
tional  when  the  papers  are  to  go  to  British  America. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1245  Broadway,  New  Tore. 


Wliat  Subscribers  say  about 
the  Chromos. 


We  itave  a  large  number  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  received  the  Chromos,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  delight  in  tlie  possession  of  these 
beautiful  pictures.  We  give  below  extracts 
from  a  few  of  these  letters.  Tlie  Chromos  arc 
being  delivered  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


“Your  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘Mischief  Brewing,’  arrived 
safely  by  mail.  I  think  it  must  be  admired  wherever  seen, 
it  is  so  truly  excellent.” 


“  Your  Chromos  are  received,  and  we  are  exceedingly 
well  pleased.  They  are  both  beautiful,  but' we  fancy  the 
American  picture.  Please  accept  our  thanks.” 

“The  two  Chromos,  ‘ Mischief  Brewing'  and  ‘  Tlie  Straw¬ 
berry  Girl,’  were  received  in  good  order,  and  are  really  very 
pretty  and  well-finished  pictures.  They  are  far  superior  to 

tlie  chromos  issued  by  the - ,  which  I  received  at 

the  same  time.” 


“Tlie  Chromo  of  the  ‘Strawberry  Girl'  came  safely  to 
hand  this  morning.  It  is  the  finest  gift  Chromo  that  I  have 
seen  (and  I  have  seen  all  of  the  leading  ones).  The  subject 
is  splendid,  just  such  a  picture  as  I  want  iu  my  parlor.  It 
will  not  only  fill  tlie  hearts  of  my  ‘  little  chicks  ’  with  joy, 
but  will  afford  my  wile  and  myself  great  pleasure.  Could  I 
not  duplicate  it  I  would  not  take  twenty  dollars  for  it.  You 
are  doing  a  good  work,  a  Christian  work,  in  supplying  so 
many  homes  with  this ‘thing  of  beauty.’  Its  presence  can 
not  but  brighten  every  household,  and  make  glad  the  hearts 
of  all  who  behold  it.  One ‘hearth  and  home’ will  remem¬ 
ber  with  gratitude  tlie  generous  donors.” 

“Your  Chromo  of  tlie  boy  and  girl  with  Jack-o’-lantern 
(Mischief  Brewing)  received  this  day.  It  is  a  perfect  beauty. 
My  three  little  boys  and  one  girl  are  delighted  with  it— tlie 
coloring  so  soft,  the  scene  so  perfect  and  natural.  Accept 
my  thanks  for  the  Chromo  and  for  your  very  valuable 
paper,  that  I  have  taken  many  years  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  for  years  to  come.” 


“The  Chromo, is  this  day  received,  and  gives  tlie  com- 
pletest  satisfaction.  There  were  three  or  four  gentlemen  in 
the  bank  when  the  picture  was  exhibited,  and  all  pro¬ 
nounced  it  fine.  It  gives  you  two  new  subscribers.” 

“  The  Chromo  of  Hearth  and  Home  has  arrived,  and  gives 
complete  satisfaction  and  delight  to  all.  Tlie  position  of 
the  little  one  is  as  natural  as  life,  while  Her  face  is  full  of 
beauty,  innocence,  and  expression.” 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO, 

A  Perfect  Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B.  F.  Beinhart,  entitled 

46  Mischief  Brewing,” 

[size,  11  X  13,  IN  16  COLORS.] 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873, 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home, 

The  above  most  attractive  gift  is  being  supplied  as  fast 
a°  with  due  care  they  can  be  worked  off.  to  subscribers  in 
the  order  the  names  have  been  received  for  1S73.  It  is 
printed  in  1 6  colors,  which  give  tlie  exact,  shading  of 
the  original  painting,  so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  the 
copy  from  the  original.  Any  and  every  subscriber  for  all 
of  1873.  will  be  entitled  to  this  picture,  on  remitting  25 
cents  to  pay  for  mounting,  packing,  and  postage.  The 
picture  will  be  delivered  at  the  office,  unmounted,  free  of 
charge.-  or  i,  mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by 
mail,  unmounted.  10  cents  must  be  sent  to  cover  cost  of 
parking  and  postage. 

It  Kill  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder' s-board,  and  Var¬ 
nished.  ready  for  use.  even  without  any  frame,  or  for  put- 
tino  into  a  frame,  for  To  csids  extra — that:  Is,  for  25 

cents  It  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished, 
Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid,  to  subscribers  for 
1873  on’i/ 

N.  B.— The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo  will  be 
delivered : 

At  the  Ofilce.  Unmounted, . Free. 

‘  “  “  mounted.  . 15  cents  Extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted, .  10  cents  Extra. 

‘  “  ‘‘  mounted, . 25  cents  Extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office  as  in  the  large  quantities  we  put  up.  we  are  able  to 
mount  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly, 
and  better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Broytiwat,  New  York, 


“ Our  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘The  Strawberry  Girl,’  came 
several  days  ago,  and  we  should  have  acknowledged  its  re¬ 
ceipt  ere  this,  only  for  want  of  time.  We  and  all  of  our 
friends  are  delighted  with  the  picture,  and  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  is,  ‘How  can  they  afford  to  give  so  fine  a  picture?’ 
Receive  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  Chromo,  and  best  wishes 
for  your  paper  as  well  as  your  own  personal  future  good.” 


“‘Mischief  Brewing '  arrived  on  the  3d,  and  immediately 
commenced  brewing  mischief,  in  that  no  one  could  properly 
attend  to  their  work  for  looking  at  the  Chromo.” 


“The  picture  alone,  in  my  opinion,  is  worth  three  times 
the  subscription  price  of  Hearth  and  Rome,  and  the  latter  is 
a  mine  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge.” 


“The  sweet  little ‘Strawberry  Girl’  lias  found  her  way 
into  our  home  and  hearts.  No  one  could  declare  the  berries 
‘just  paint,  arranged  to  deceive,’  for  the  pretty  flushed  face 
t  11s  us  plainly  that  the  little  lassie  has  just  picked  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  is  now  ready  to  see  bow  they  taste.  So  natural  is 
it,  that  1  found  myself  exclaiming,  ‘  How  do  you  do.  dear?  ’ 
before  I  could  realize  that  she  couldn’t  answer  back.” 


“Your  premium  Cliromo  has  just  been  received.  Well 
pleased  with  it.  Thanks.” 


“I  received  the  two  Chromos,  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them ;  they  were  beyond  my  expectations.  I  am  profoundly 
obliged  to  you  foy  them,  I  will  try  my  best  now  to  get  as 
many  subscribers  as  possible.” 


“  It  does  seem  wrong  for  me  to  add  to  yottr  labor  by  even 
reading  this  note,  and  I  at  first  thought  I  would  not  do  it. 
But  I  lelt  so  mean  to  receive  two  such  gifts  as  the  Chromos 
of  Hearth  and  Home  and  Agriculturist  and  not  so  much  as 
reply  with  a  ‘  thank  you.’  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer 
since  seeing  the  delight  of  my  subscribers  over  their  Chromo 
for  the  Agriculturist.  Please  forgive  me  for  ihe  time  it 
takes  you  to  read  this,  and  the  thanks  I  send  with  theirs 
for  the  splendip  presents.  ‘  Truly  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever,’  ” 


“The  premium  you  give  with  Hearth  and  Home—v iz., 
'  The  Strawberry  Girl  ’—is  at  hand,  I  can  not  but  return 
my  mast slnoeve  thanks,  His  (be  pride  of  pur  household  i 

H  [s  a'-jterfW?  WwfyJ’ 


“We  have  received  the  Chromo, ‘Strawberry  Girl,’ and 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Every  one  who  lias  seen  It 
considers  it  a  beautiful  picture.” 


“I  received  my  picture  (Mischief  Brewing)  and  would 
not  take  the  retail  price  for  it,  $3.00.” 


“  Your  Chromos  are  by  far  the  best  sent  to  this  place  by 
any  publisher.  So  say  all.” 


“I  received  the  new  Chromo  sent,  last  week,  for  which 
you  will  please  accept  my  thanks.  1  think  it  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  Every  one  who  has  seen  it  is  pleased  with  It.” 


“I received  the  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  a  few  days 
ago,  safe.  The  almost  universal  exclamation  in  reference  to 
it  is,  ‘  Beautiful !  ’  ‘  Lovely  1  ’  That  face  is  hard  to  surpass." 

“The  Chromo,  ‘The  Strawberry  Girl,'  was  received  in 
good  condition.  It  is  a  Due  tiling,  and  ihe  wonder  is,  at  the 
rate  Chromos  are  selling,  even  in  New  5’ork,  that  you  can 
send  such  a  one  out  as  a  gift  to  subscribers  to  Hearth 
and  Home." 


“  I  think  the  Chromos  are  splendid.” 


“We  thank  you  heartily  for  it  (Chromo,  ‘Strawberry 
Girl').  We  look  upon  it  as  a  gift,  considering  the  paper  to 
he  worth  more  than  the  price  charged  for  it.  Its  weekly 
visits  are  looked  forward  to,  alike  by  old  and  young,  with 
great  pleasure.  We  consider  tlie  tone  of  the  paper  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  principles  inculcated  such  as  can  not 
fail  to  exert  a  good  influence  upon  the  present  and  future 
generations.” 


“The  Chromos  are  now  coming  to  hand  for  my  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  as  you  probably  wish  to  know  how  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  I  write  to  say  they  give  universal  satisfaction  in 
every  instance,  although  all  my  subscriptions  were  taken 
for  the  papers  themselves,  and  are  considered  worth  the 
money,  and  Chromos  are  thrown  in,  Tlie  p  ipers.  Hearth 
and  Rome  and  Agriculturist ,  in  our  estimation,  are  ahead 
of  anything  now  out  for  all  homes,  and  should  be  taken 
universally.” 


“Your  premium  Chromo  of  the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  for 
Hearth  and  Home  came  to  hand  by  mail  all  right.  It  is 
beautiful  beyond  our  expectations,  and  is  really  up  to  and 
beyond  your  description  of  it.  We  thought,  some  .little  ex¬ 
aggeration  might  be  allowed,  when  so  many  Chromos  were 
in  tlie  market,  and  yon  had  so  many  competitors.  But  in 
tills,  as  well  as  in  your  premium  Chromo  for  Agriculturist , 
the  one  half  has  not  been  told.  We  admire  both  hugely, 
and  thank  you  most  heartily  for  them.” 

FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  iliem  for  the  Chromos  which  are 
now  being  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  ihis  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  band- 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  tlie  frames  at  our  Office,  245  Broadway,  are  as  follows; 

For  American  Agriculturist  Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band — $  75 
“  2.  AVider,  Polished  “  “  “  “  —  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style  “  “  “  “  .  2.00 

“  4.  Black-Walnut  and  Ash  Frame,  Gilt  Band.  1.50 

No.  5.  Fine  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide.  . $1.75 

“  G.  Belgian  Fluted  Gilt  Frame,  %y.  inches  wide  2.00 
“  7.  “  “  “  “  3  “  “  3.00 

Price  of  Packing-box,  which  must  be  added  to  either  of  the 
above  prices  when  one  frame  is  to  go  by  express.  .35  ets. 
Packing-box  for  frames  for  botli  Chromos . 60  cts. 

For  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo, 
“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 

No.  8.  Neat  Black- Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band — $1.00 
“  9.  Wider,,  Polished  “  “  “  “  —  2.25 

■■  10.  Richer  Style  “  “  “  “  . . . .  3.25 

“  11.  Black-Walnut  anil  Ash  Frame,  Gilt  Band  1.75 

No.  12.  Fine  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $2.00 

"  13.  Belgian  Fluted  Gil,  Frame,  24  inches  wide  2.5p 

“  14.  . . .  “  ■<-‘-3:75 

Price  of  Packing  box  which  must  be  added  to  either  of  the 
above  prices  when  frame  is  to  go  by  express . 60  cts. 

Address  orders,  specifying  by  ils  number  the' frame  desired, 
and  inclosing  price,  adding  price  ofbox  for  packing,  as 
above,  to 

QRANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

Br<ht)w-a,y.  New  Yost’s 


[Mat, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1873  J 


TIIE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  7-30  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS,  which  we  recommend  as  a 
profitable  and  well-secured. investment,  bear  7  3-10  per  cent 
sold  Interest,  and  have  the  following  elements  of  security, 
viz. : 

1.  They  are  the  obligation  of  a  strong  corporation. 

2.  They  are  a  First,  Mortgage  on  the  Road,  its  Equipments, 
Rights,  and  Franchises. 

3.  They  are  a  first  lien  on  its  Net  Earnings. 

4.  There  is  pledged,  in  addition,  for  the  payment  of  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest,  a  Land  Grant  of  12,S00  acres  per  mile 
through  tlie  States,  and  25, (DO  acres  per  mile  through  the 
Territories  traversed.  The  Company  is  already  entitled  to 
nearly  Ten  Million  acres  of  its  Grant,  and  its  Land  Sales 
thus  far  have  realized  §3.66  per  acre. 

'With  nearly  50(1  miles  of  the  road  completed  and  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  earnings  for  1873  will  be  large. 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  are  received  in  exchange 
for  Northern  Pacifies  on  most  favorable  terms. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

IVo.  20  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


m 


For  E.  M.  BOYNTON’S  PAT.  LIGHT- 
NllMG  SAWS,  address  80  tieektnnn  Street,  N. Y. 
Beware  of  intnngemenis.  Genuine  will  cut  three  times 
as  fast  as  an  axe.  A  6-ft  cross  cut,  $6.  Send  for  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 

Ry  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  tlie  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  Is  still  a  valuable 
book, l)n  r  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  ant  hor,  Mr.  R.  I,.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  tins  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  lion.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn:  Herd* 
Book.  Tlie  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  Hie' rich  experience  of  Its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Neio  American  Farm  Book. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Tills  book  wi’l  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder -of  livestock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
In  improvirig  tlie  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
Weight  of  bis  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce' 
a  work  which  will  at  once-muke  good  Its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  tlie  subject,  All  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  Is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  Information  into  a  comparatively  small 
•  compass,  anil  enabling  tlie'reader-to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  Is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  In  turning  over 
tlie  leaves. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


B03K3  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  he  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  §  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen's  (it.  L.)  American  Karin  Book . i  ;o 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book!!  2  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. ’67  to  ’71,  each, pa., 50c.  ;,clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to '71, each,  pn.,30c.;  clo.  7.-, 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  .... .  30 

American  Rose  Guitarist .  so 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  i-louses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . . .  2  50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  ...  so 

Hummer's  Method. of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boiissingault’s  Rural  Economy .  t  GO 

Break's  New  Book  of  Flowers. .  .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  O') 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Oullurist.. .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directorv .  1  50 

Ituist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  1  00 

Cal  (well’s  \gricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 2  00 

Cborlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . ■  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  1  ife .  .  5  00 

Copley’s  Dluin  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  .  173 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor  .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  75 

Danvin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1 122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  150 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  0 

Kveleth’s  "school  House  Architecture .  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Tito  nas  W.)  Fear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s 'Field  Sports.  Svo,  2  vols .  6  oO 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  mid  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng's  ....  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo,  2  vols..  15  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cillturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cnllurist .  1  50 

Full  sr'9  Small  Fruit  Cillturist .  150 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Cillturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . paper.  .  30 

Guenon  oil  Mitch  Cows .  75 

Gnn.  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

llannv’s  Burns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  .  10  00 

Harris'  Insects  I njurious  to  \  cgetation.clo.  §1 ;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 150 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . .* .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gulf. . paper,  30c cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Hunter  and  Trap  per .  100 

Jacques' Manual  of  the  House. . .  V  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden-and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed .  ,2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crons  Grow . 2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  I'ses . .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  .('In  ml-rry .  175 

Joh’iistou’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  llot-honses.  ..  . . .  150 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture .  150 

Allies  oil  the  Horse’s  Foot . 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine:  .  .  . . . .  1(0 

Moncklon’s  National  Builder . . 12  00 

Mrs.  C  irn. dins's  Young  Ilousekeep.  r’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  I.akeview .  T  25 

Norton’s'Scientiflc  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture...  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture. .  75 

Parsons  cm  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons...  . . .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . .  ...  — .  60 

Perclieron  Horse . . . .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.). . . .  .  paper.  .  ■  25 

Qiiinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Rand' 'ill’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  .  1  50 

Randall's  Fine-  V  Ool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ doth _  60 

Rivers'  -Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  I- olio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ hound..  75 

Sehenok's  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 75 

Simpson’s  Morse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife . . 75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book.. .  1  50 

Tlie  Dog.  ltv  Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  'Machinery .  1  "0 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . . . .  — . .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . 25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  .  .. .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  stud  I’.ook.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . . .  150 

Waring’s  Draining  for  1’rotit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . . . . .  1(0 

Warmg’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24' lifli (.graph  plates,  in  colors, .. .  15  60 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes . . .  2  P0 

"Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People....' .  3(0 

White's  Cranberry  Cnlinre . .  1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South... . 2  60' 

Window  Gardening..; . ■- .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses; .  150. 

Woodward's  Countrv  Homes .  :1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

AV right’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  . .  2  00 

Yonatt  and  Spooner  00  tlie  Horse. .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Clitic . .  .1  50 

Tor.att  on  the  llog .  10)' 

Yonatt  on  Sheep  . .  1  00 

O.  ,T.  &  Co.  Uccp  in  Stock  tl»e  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller...*. . .....$10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M... — 10  00 

“  Biek.ieU’s  Village  Builder, . .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Y ol. t  12  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . §  *5 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  tlie  United  States .  1  a0 

Bement  s  Poulterer's  Companion . .  2  00 


Bridgeman  s  Y'oung  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burrs  Vegetables  oi  America  '  5  00 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  1  CO 

Carpenters  an  t  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Hoily) . .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (It.  Riddell )...  10  00 

Chemistry  of  tlie  Farm.  (Nichols.).. .  '  125 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . . .  .  1  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences  .  .!.!.!!!!•! .  3  ho 

Downing’s  Rural  Essavs . .  ....  '  5  oh 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . .  2  OO 

Farming  for  Bovs... . ' .  1  ]  50 

Fishing  in  American  AVaiets.  (Scott-.);...' . 3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards... .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . !.!..!  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding.. . .  1  25 

Grat’s  How  Plants  Grow.. .  , . .  ,j  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  \o! .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  alt  l  Field  Book  of  Botanv .  2  50 

H  irazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatlie  (l's  American  I  case  Carpenter . . . ,  350 

Ilav’s  Interior  Decorator.  .  2  25 

Horse  training  .Made  Ea«v.  (Jennings.) . .  125 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  '  .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  175 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  .  175 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.1...  .  250 

Langstroth  on  the  Ilcnev  Bee .  2  00 

Loth's  Stair  Builder. . .  10  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Dorse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  00 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussance) .  5  00 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd.  .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book . .  2  OO 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  .  125 

Norris’ Fish  Culture...  .  ]‘75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  tlie  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisber .  1  :V) 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiab)  on  Soiling  (  attic .  125 

Quinn’s  Money  in  tlie  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  lor  Profit .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  8  00 

Rand’s  Flo  wers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  1,0 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  eacli .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1.  50 

Rural  Studies . . .  . .  173 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Stonehenge  on  tlie  Dog .  .  .  3  75 

Strong’s  Cnlti  ration  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book. .  .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough.-. . . .  1  25 

Tlie  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition, Svo .  2  5) 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  .  1  50 

Thomas’  tvruir  Cillturist . 8-00 

Trapper’s  Guide...;.  . 150 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . .30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Collages . ; . 3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 2  00 

AVilliard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . . .  S  00 

Tollmans  ti  Household  Science . .  2  00 

~  BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture. —  The  Advance 
(Chicago).,  A 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  ns  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
tlie  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  tlie  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them;  and  tlie 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil. — Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  tlie  kind  as  could  be.  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  id  ust  rations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.1—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.-). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  (  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  tlie  result 
of  more- than  thirty- years’ work  at  the  head  of. the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  Illustrated  by  engravings,  so  .that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  Fives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing' 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  011  grapes  alone  Is  worth 
more  than  tlie  price  of  tlie  hook.— Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture,1 ^Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  arid  this  volume  of  420  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  Index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  liis  study 
and  (experiencci— SprififofleM  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages, '.will 
be. cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It' is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation. —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  BRoadWaY,  New  York. 
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THE  BECKWITH 

SEWING-MACHINE  IMPROVED. 

PRICE.  SI  2. 

With  Mew  Braiding-Foot  and  other 
Voidable  Improvements. 


Beckwith  Sewing-Machine, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April.  1872.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  more  than  one  thousand  of  these  machines,  and  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

Wa  now  offer  the  Reckwitli  Sewing-HIa- 
rhine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  lias  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following-  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever,  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  arc 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  biaider-foot  alone  w ill  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style.  The  improved  machine  is  japanned  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  gold;  cloth-plate  and  trimmings  are 
plated. 

•Read  what  tlie  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  Some  of  them  were  written  with 
reference  to  the  |!0  Machine,  hut  arc  appropriate  to  the 
Improved  Machine,  as  that  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
ol  the  former,  with  the  additions  already  noted. 

Plymouth,  Wis„  Jan.  29th,  18T3. 

Dear  Sin:  I  have  had  the  Machine  nearly  a  year,  I  think,  i 
and  this  is  the  only  accident  (breaking  one  needle)  that  lias 
occurred  to  it.  t  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  and  like  it  very 
mufcli.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs  S.  C.  WILLEY. 

Laclede,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1873. 

Hear  Sirs  :  Please  send  amount  inclosed  in  No.  1  and  2 
needlesforBeckwitli  ?10  Sewing-Machine.  The  little  thing 
works  like  a  charm.  Truly  yours. 

S.  A.  HENLEY. 


Chup.chvillk,  Va.,  Feh.  22d,  1873.JI 
Gentlemen  :  The  three  Machines  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  I  have  sold  two  of  them  to  my  nearest  neighbors,  who 
are  muoh  pleased  with  them. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  HI  IIEIZER. 


Kvleustown,  Pa.,  Feh.  13th,  1873, 
Gentlemen  :  The  Machine  works  wit  h  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all.  I  am  vonng,  and  never  sowed  on  a  machine  until  I 
got  the  Beckwith,  but  by  closely  following  directions  on 
J-he  lid  Of  the  box,  I  got  along  without  any  trouble. 

A,  F,  JIOOVER. 


Cltnton  Hollow,  N,  V.,  Feb,  9th,  1873, 
ONtmjSMRNi  I  received  thn  Improved  Beckwith  Rowing, 
Mtfllilio  jipfitW'fJaj'i  Words  Will  fall  to  express  my  admire, 
(Iflfl  i'f  M,  j  fifhl  imvep  one— novnr  tiptwl  any  machine 


much  and  had  not  tiie  slightest  trouble  in  immediately 
sewing  with  yours.  Truly  yours, 

A.  F  COOKINHAM. 

Blue  Springs,  Ga.,  Oct.  6th,  1872. 

Hear  sirs  :  As  this  Machine  that  I  ordered  from  you  lias 
proved  such  a  wonder  to  the  people  to  see  it  work  and 
trouble  me  so  little  to  start  it,  they  all  seem  to  want  it,  and 
want  me  to  take  the  agency  and  send  for  machines.  Please 
let  me  know  all  particulars. 

Respectfully,  A.  G.  HOLCOMB. 


Newport,  October  10t.li,  1872. 
Gentlemen  :  The  Machine  1  bought  of  you  September 
21st  gives  great  satisfaction.  Wife  says  she  would  not  give 
it  for  a  $100  machine,  it  is  so  nice  and  handy. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  ALMY. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing-Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hem/ner  and  guide ,  oil-can 
with  oil ,  thread ,  different-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

The  New  Sewing  machine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  the  machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1,50  each. 

83?”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 
Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing-Machine, 

PRICE  $20. 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 
ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  POUNDS. 

AVe  have  been  offering  for  a  year  past 

The  Beckwith  Sewint  -  Machines, 

both  the  original  $10  Machine  and  the  $12  Improved,  as 
Premiums,  and  in  that  time  have  disposed  of  hundreds  of 
them,  which  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction  and 
elicited  multitudes  of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the’reci- 
pients.  While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12 
Machine  as  heretofore,  we  now  offer  the  new 

Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20,  which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former, 
with  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  are 
increased,  and  its  capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged, without 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and 
eccentric  movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  llie  length  of  .stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

We  will  give  one  of  these  830  Machines  to 
*'>y  one  who  will  collect  anil  forward  to  us 
Thirty  Subseribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  at  81.50  each,  or  One  Hundred  at  81 
each,  expressage  on  the  Machine  to  be  paid 
by  the  recipient,  of  it. 

To  any  one  sending  us  $20,  we  will  send  one  of  the  Machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  t.o  carry  it. 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser,  if,  aft, op  having 
the  Machine  30  days,  and  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  it  does  not 
give,  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  the  Mjintiipc,  express 
Charges  paid,  we  will  refund  t!|o  $20, 

PHANGfl  JUDD  (%  COMPANY, 

94ft  Broadway,  New  York, 


_  a  manual  of 

HOMEOPATHIC 

VETERINARY  PRACTICE 

Giving  the  treatment  when  sick— as  well  as  the  particular 
c.ue  and  general  management  in  health— of  the  Horse.  Cow 
Ox,  Ass,  Mule,  Sheep,  Goat,  Pig,  Fowls.  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur! 
♦m?I*eo¥s-ere-  1  YOU  large  8v°.  Illustrated.  Substaff 
«n a  ,.,!;?.! I!1/  '-  P"?,?  V’ls  latesc  all<i  most  complete 
"hd  l  e liable  w  ork  m  print  ;  the  only  work  into  which  the 
"NEB  AM  KRIOAN  REMEDIES"  have  been  introduced,  and 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  late  epidemics,  such  as 
I  leuro-Pneumoma  and  Rinderpest  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
Horse  Distemper  of  1872.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
"  ill  be  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 


BOERCCKE  &  TAFEL, 

Homoeopathic  Pharmacy, 

H5  Grand  St.,  between  Broadway  and  Elm  St.,  N.  Y, 


A  MONO  nil  the  appliances  for  the  relief  and  cure 
°*  Haptnre  of  every  kind,  tlie  Elastic  Truss,  made 
b)  the  Elastic  Truss  Company,  No.  U8S  Broadway  New 
>  ork,  is  pre-eminently  the  best..  No  metal  -pring  truss  ever 
invented  can  at  all  compare  with  it.  It  not  only  retains  the 
rupture  m  the  exact  position  necessary  lo  efi'eet  a  quick  and 
pel  inane nt  cure,  but  its  elasticity  admits  of  the  most  perfect 
lreedom  of  the  body  in  all  its  movements.  We  are  ourselves 
cognizant  of  the  complete  cure  of  some  of  the  very  worst 
cases  of  rupture  by  the  Elastic  TRuss-cases  where  several 
different  metal  spring  trusses  had  been  used  without  any 
perceptible  good.—  Cincinnati  Gazette,  April  23,  1873. 

Who  wish  to  secure 
.  PATENTS  should 
write  to  MITNN  & 

v - — — —  —  ;  — — — — CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  10s  pager,  FREE. 
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BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GAKDEU. 


By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“Barry’s  Fruit  Garden”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Jndd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  (itle  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  ot  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
lemedies  lor  ridding  trees  of  the  evil. — Scientific  American . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  he  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.— The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

Tlie  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  ot  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
ot  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest, 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.— Tlie  Country  Gentleman. 

It.  explains  all  the  minutise  of  fruit, -gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  ot  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  tlieir  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Tlie  chapter  on  grapes  alolie  is  worth 
more  than  tlie  price  of  tlie  book.— Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  'fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  tlieir  proper  culture.— -PSvidence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  400  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Springfield  Republican. 

1  his  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.—  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


OW  is  tbe  time  to  secure  Good  Territory. 
’T  ORANGE  .JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Good  Business  for  Agents. 

Y 

1  ^  of  American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home, 
have  established  an  Agency  Department. 
OI.D  AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS,  as  well  as  all 
Men  and  Women  wanting  profitable  employment,  will 
find  a  Capital,  Fresh,  and  Paying  Business  in  an 
Agency  for  tlie  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
and  HEARTH  and  HOME,  witli  their  Exquisite 
Chromes  for  each  Subscriber. 

Bor  full  descriptive  Circulars,  Terms,  Territory,  etc., 
address 

FRANK  B.  VAN  SICLEN,  Manager, 

AGBNCY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PRANCE  tJUDQ  AND  COMPANY, 

fffti  I|»'>ndwity,  IV aw  Ypyic, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  Grarden,  and  Honseliold. 

“AGItlOULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN!)  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”  — Washington. 
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Contents  for  June,  1873. 


Calendar  for  June. 


American  Pomological  Society . 210 

Barn-Pail.  Home-made . Illustrated.. 216 

Bee  Notes  for  June . 210 

Board  Buildings . 2  Illustrations.. 217 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns— Hunting  tire  Hare — Aunt 
Sue’s  Puzzle-Bos— Some  Curious  Sea  Animals — 

Bridge  of  Safety . 3  Illustrations. .  22",  228 

Buffalo,  A  Close  Time  for  the . 21S 

Carbolic  Acid  for  Pleuro-pueumonia . 216 

Cattle,  Portraits  of . Illustrated.. 201,  211 

Cedar-bird . Illustrated..  213 

Cheap  Transportation . 209 

Chimneys,  Sweeping . Illustrated.. 219 

Farm-Gate,  Improved . . Illustrated .  .217 

Feed-Box,  Portable . Illustrated . .  217 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn  in  June . 204 

Flowers — Twin-Flower . . Illustrated .  .224 

Flowers — Wake-Robins . Illustrated .  .224 

Fruit  Garden  for  June . 203 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  in  June . 204 

Hsrse  Disease,  Another . 219 


Household  Department— How  we  Bake  our  Bread- 
Home  Topics— What  to  Do  with  Bleeding  Wounds. 

4 Illustrations.. 225,  226 


Kitchen  Garden  for  June . 203 

Land  Measurer . Illustrated.  .219 

Dams,  Building . 3  Illustrations.  .215 

Market  Reports . 204 

Notes  from  the  Pines— Harris’s  Bark-Louse— New 
Leader— Dwarf  June  Berry— Japan  Globe-Flower— 
Difference  in  Exposure— Grape-Vines— Judas  Trees 

— Cabbage  Butterfly . 222 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  40 — Yield  of  Jersey  Cows— 
Mr.  Robeson’s  Herd — Mr.  Beach’s  Trial — Prices  of 
Jerseys — Treatment  of  Calves— How  Long  to  Milk— 

The  Labor  Question . ...211,  212 

Orchard  and  Nursery  for  June . 203 

Packing  and  Marketing  Produce . 221 

Pigs,  Raising  in  the  Eastern  States . 218 

Plants,  Native  Orchis . Illustrated.. 221 

Plants,  Virginian  Snakeroot . Illustrated.. 221 

Poultry-House,  A  Farm . Illustrated.  .216 

Rain-Gauge,  How  to  Make  a  . Illustrated. .  217 

Sardine  Fishery . Illustrated . .  213 

Steers,  Training . Illustrated.  .219 

Vegetable  Plants  and  Planting . 222 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  No.  114— Manure — 

Freight— Fattening  Pigs— Sheep . 214,  215 

Wells,  Horizontal . 3  Illustrations .  .218 

Wire-Tightener,  A  Simple .  . . Illustrated ..222 

Work,  Hints  about . 202 

Yuccas,  Fertilization  of . . 2  Illustrations .  .223 
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To  a  good,  thrifty  farmer,  whose  land  is  drained, 
clean,  and  rich,  June  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
months  in  the  year.  To  the  farmer  who  is  behind¬ 
hand  witli  his  work,  who  is  planting  corn  when  he 
ought  to  be  cultivating  it,  and  who  is  hoeing  when 
he  should  be  haying,  the  warm,  growing  weather 
of  June  gives  little  ground  for  hope  or  encourage¬ 
ment.  “Astern  chase  is  a  long  chase.”  If  the 
season  once  gets  ahead  of  you,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  catch  up  with  your  work.  Every  farmer 
knows  this  from  experience,  but  it  is  a  lesson  some 
of  us  are  slow  to  learn. 

In  chaffing  hay  with  a  railway  horse-power,  set 
at  a  given  elevation,  the  lighter  you  feed  the  faster 
will  the  horses  be  obliged  to  travel,  and  the  more 
hay  will  you  cut.  If  the  knives  are  dull,  or  you 
feed  a  little  too  fast,  you  slow  the  motion,  and  you 
will  not  accomplish  half  the  work  that  you  would 
if  the  knives  were  sharp  and  you  fed  lighter.  Push 
the  hay  into  the  machine  a  little  faster,  and  you 
lessen  your  power  still  more,  and  the  slightest  im¬ 
pediment,  even  a  single  corn-stalk,  will  stop  it 
altogether.  And  so  it  is  with  farm  work.  If  you 
get  behindhand,  the  least'  impediment  will  check 
your  progress.  The  “  season  ”  is  the  railway  horse¬ 
power.  Tbe  less  you  tax  it  the  more  it  will  do  for 
you.  Men,  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  a  railway 
horse-power,  when  they  find  the  motion  slowing 
yell  at  the  horses — “Get  up  there,  get  up  ” — not 
knowing  that  the  horses  are  in  no  wise  to  blame, 
hut  that  the  fault  is  in  their  feeding  too  hard. 

To  grumble  at  the  season  is  equally  unreason¬ 
able.  A  man  who  keeps  his  machine  well  oiled 
and  the  knives  sharp,  and  who  feeds  steadily,  will 
cut  three  times  as  much  hay  as  the  man  who  wastes 
one-third  of  his  power  by  dull  knives  and  unneces¬ 
sary  friction  and  another  third  by  slowing  the  mo¬ 
tion.  And  so  it  is  in  farming.  On  drained  land  a 
soaking  rain  makes  easier  plowing ;  on  the  wet 
land  it  stops  plowing  altogether,  and  by  the  time 
the  sun  has  evaporated  the  water  the  land  is  hard 
to  plow,  and  turns  up  cloddy.  The  season  is  not 
at  fault.  No  season  ever  suits  wet  land.  The 
remedy  is  either  to  drain  or  not  plow  at  all.  Wo 
need  not  carry  out  our  illustration.  We  all  know 
how  discouraging  a  thing  it  is  to  work  poor, weedy, 


undrained  land.  No  farmer  on  sueli  land  can  be 
blamed  for  being  behindhand  witli  his  work.  He 
is  to  blame  only  if  lie  is  content  witli  such  a  system 
of  farming,  and  makes  no  efforts  to  drain,  enrich, 
and  clean  his  land. 


.El  in  Is  about  Work. 

The  Season  is  Late ,  and  much  land  is  yet  to  be 
planted. 

What  shall  tee  do  with  it? — No  farmer  likes  to 
change  his  plans,  but  it  is  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  wise  to  do  so. 

Land  Intended  for  Corn,  but  which  you  have  not 
been  able  to  plant,  may  be  summer-fallowed  ;  or  it 
may  be  planted  witli  beans,  or  sown  with  turnips 
or  buckwheat ;  or  if  nonebf  these  plans  suit  it  may 
still  be  planted  with  corn. 

Early  Corn  is  best  for  late  planting. 

Soak  the  Seed  for  24  or  36  hours,  changiug  the 
water  every  eight  or  ten  hours. 

If  the  Soil  is  Moist  and  Mellow ,  soaked  seed  will  be 
up  in  two  days,  and  the  plants,  now  that  the 
weather  is  warm,  will  grow  rapidly  from  the  start. 

One  of  the  Essentials  of  good  coni  culture  is  thus 
secured — a  vigorous  and  healthy  young  plant. 

If  the  Ground  can  not  be  (jot  in  Good  Condition , 
better  give  up  the  idea  of  planting  corn.  It  is  a 
crop  that  requires  too  much  labor  to  make  its  cul¬ 
ture  profitable  except  under  favorable  conditions. 

With  Potatoes  there  is  even  a  still  greater  neces¬ 
sity  for  planting  at  the  proper  time,  and  for  having 
tiie  land  in  good  order.  It  is  a  crop  that  requires 
much  labor  per  acre ,  and  it  is  specially  important 
to  get  a  large  crop  per  acre.  It  will  cost  as  much 
to  plant,  cultivate,  and  dig  an  acre  of  potatoes 
that  yields  75  bushels  per  acre  as  one  that  yields 
150  bushels. 

One  of  the  Pest  Crops  of  Potatoes  we  ever  raised 
was  not  planted  until  the  first  week  in  Juue— but 
the  land  was  rich  and  in  good  order. 

Peans  have  been  a  very  profitable  crop  with  far¬ 
mers  who  make  a  business  of  growing  them,  and 
who  take  pains  to  have  all  the  conditions  favorable. 
They  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month— the  earlier 
the  better,  provided  the  land  is  in  good  order.  We 
plant  in  rows  2  ft.  5  in.  apart,  and  drop  three  to 
five  beans  in  a  hill  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
Cover  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  beans — the  larger  the  deeper. 

Turnips  require  rich  soil  and  the  best  of  culture. 
The  reason  so  many  fail  to  grow  satisfactory  crops 
of  roots  is  because  the  land  is  not  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  soil  can  not  be  made  too  mellow. 

Mangel-  Wurzel  should  have  been  sown  last  month, 
hut  if  the  land  is  in  good  order,  and  not  too  dry, 
the  seed  may  he  soaked  for  two  or  three  days,  nud 
when  this  is  done  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow  this  crop. 

Puta-Pagas  or  Swede  Turnips  may  be  sown  any 
time  this  month.  If  possible,  drill  them  in  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  last  plowing.  Use  plenty  of  seed, 
say  two  pounds  per  acre.  Thin  out  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  in  the  rough  leaf. 

The  Pest  Pcmedg  for  the  “ Fly  ”  or  Beetle  is  good, 
moist,  mellow  soil,  and  a  dressing  of  200  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre.  The  latter  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  pushing  the  young  plants. 

Dusting  the  Hants  with  Slaked  Lime ,  plaster,  and 
ashes  in  the  morning,  while  t he  dew  is  on,  will 
check  the  ravages  of  the  beetle  and  otherwise 
benefit  the  crop. 

Air-Slaked  Lime  is  good  for  this  purpose,  hut, 
contrary  to  common  opinion,  it  is  no  better  than 
fresh  water-slaked  lime — and,  in  fact,  if  there  is  any 
difference,  the  latter  is  the  more  caustic.  Three 
bushels  of  lime,  two  bushels  of  plaster,  and  ten 
bushels  of  wood-ashes  would  be  about  the  proper 
quantity  per  acre — but  more  will  do  no  barm.  The 
ashes  must  be  dry,  so  that  they  will  adhere  to  ihe 
leaves.  If  you  have  not  ashes,  put  on  lime  and 
plaster  alone. 

Killing  Weeds  is  the  great  labor  of  the  month. 
And  let  it  he  understood  that  unless  the  season  is 
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unusually  wet  the  farmer  who  doe*  not  keep  down 
the  weeds  deserves  all  the  evils  that  flow  from  foul 
land  and  poor  crops. 

We  have  the  Lest  Climate  in  the  World  for  killing 
weeds,  hut  few  of  us  live  up  to  our  privileges. 

A  Oood  Cultivator ,  aided  by  our  dry  winds  and 
hot  sun,  will  kill  young  weed  plants  by  the  million. 
The  main  thing  is  to  commence  early  before  the 
weeds  get  possession  of  the  soil,  and  continue  to 
stir  the  soil  as  often  as  any  new  weeds  appear. 

A  Harrow  on  mellow  soil,  and  while  the  weeds 
are  in  the  seed-leaf,  is  often  a  more  effective  imple¬ 
ment  for  killing  weeds  than  an  ordinary  cultivator. 
It  leaves  the  young  plants  more  on  the  surface, 
where  the  sun  can  wither  them  up  and  destroy 
their  vitality. 

In  Com  and  Potatoes  we  have  used  the  Thomas 
harrow  with  decided  advantage.  It  may  pull  up  or 
smother  a  few  hills  of  corn,  but  such  a  loss  is 
nothing-  as  compared  with  the  saving  in  hoeing. 
We  are  not  sure  that  a  light  harrow,  with  tine, 
straight  teeth  would  not  be  equally  effective. 

Corn  will  probably  be  much  higher  next  year 
than  at  present,  and  it  will  be  well  to  take  good 
care  of  the  growing  crop.  All  that  can  now  be 
done  is  to  cultivate  it  thoroughly. 

Stirring  the  Soil,  unless  it  is  a  very  light  sand, 
tends  to  keep  it  moist.  It  develops  plant-food, 
and  makes  the  land  richer.  It  kills  weeds,  and  it 
is  now  well  known  that  so  far  from  “shading  the 
ground  and  keeping  it  moist,”  all  growing  plants 
pump  up  and  evaporate  large  quantities  of  water. 

Summer-Fallows  are  rarely  necessary  on  light, 
sandy  soils.  We  can  kill  the  weeds  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  cultivator  in  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  and  other  hoed  crops. 

On  Heavy  Clay  Land,  a  good  summer-fallow  will 
often  prove  one  of  the  best  means  of  cleaning  the 
soil  and  enriching  it  at  tue  same  time.  On  such 
land  it  is  usually  better  to  plow  two  or  three  times 
rather  than  to  plow  only  ouce,  and  depend  on  the 
cultivator  to  keep  down  weeds  and  mellow  the 
surface.  It  is  true  that  many  good  farmers  adopt 
the  latter  practice  with  decided  advantage  for  the 
time  being.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  make  as 
many  weeds  grow  as  possible,  and  then  kill  them. 

Oet  Ready  for  Haying. — See  that  the  mower  is  in 
complete  repair,  and  if  any  extras  are  required 
order  at  once.  Look  t »  the  rakes,  hay-racks,  un¬ 
loading  fork  and  tackle. 

Early  Cut  Hay  is  confessedly  better  for  milk¬ 
giving  animals  than  ripe  hay.  For  new  milch-cows 
and  ewes  with  lambs  it  is  very  desirable  to  cut  a 
few  tons  of  clover  just  before  it  gets  into  full  blos¬ 
som.  It  will  not  yield  as  much  per  acre  as  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  turn 
brown,  and  tbe  hay  may  not  be  so  nutritious  for 
fattening  stock,  but  it  is  more  succulent  and  more 
easily  digested,  and  when  fed  in  connection  with  a 
little  meal  will  produce  more  milk. 

Keep  the  Implements  Under  Cover ,  or  if  this  can  not 
be  done  wash  or  paint  them  with  petroleum. 
Saturate  all  the  wood- work.  The  more  you  can 
get  it  to  absorb  the  better. 

Animals  in  the  hurry  of  a  busy  season  are  apt  to 
be  neglected.  Do  not  fall  into  this  error.  The 
success  of  a  good  farmer  depends  more  on  his  skill 
and  judgment  in  the  management  of  his  live-stock 
than  on  the  mere  raising  of  crops. 

Horses  should  not  be  taxed  beyond  their  strength. 
Heavy  plowing  should  be  done  with  three  horses 
abreast.  It  is  a  very  effective  team.  We  keep 
horses  too  long  in  the  field.  They  would  accom¬ 
plish  more  by  working  steadily  while  at  work,  and 
being  allowed  longer  to  feed  and  rest  in  the  stable. 

Qrooming  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  to  a  horse 
what  a  good  bath  is  to  a  man.  It  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  high  health.  Never  leave  a  horse  for  the 
night  until  he  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 

A  Little  Meal  in  the  Water  is  a  capital  thing  for 
horses  at  noon,  and  night  when  they  come  home 
tired — say  a  pint  of  meal  in  a  pail  of  water. 

In  case  of  Colic,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  give  an 
injection  of  water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  soap 


or  anything  else  in  it.  Blanket  tire  horse,  rub  his 
legs,  ears,  and  bowels,  and  if  he  does  not  get  bet¬ 
ter  in  half  an  hour  give  a  table-spoonful  of  lauda¬ 
num  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ether. 

Cut  Feed  is  certainly  more  economical  than  un¬ 
cut.  Whether  it  is  healthier  or  otherwise  depends 
much  on  whether  the  horses  are  allowed  to  rest 
after  eating. 

Indigestion  is  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the 
diseases  of  horses,  and  we  should  be  careful  to  feed 
properly  and  regularly,  and  especially  to  avoid 
putting  the  horses  to  hard  work  on  a  full  stomach. 

Milch-cows  should  now  be  giving  a  full  flow  of 
milk.  If  there  is  the  slightest  symptoms  of  a  fall¬ 
ing  off,  give  a  little  extra  feed  in  the  form  of  corn- 
meal  and  bran-slops.  Corn  is  cheap,  and  if  the 
cows  can  convert  one,  two,  or  three  quarts  of  meal 
into  milk  it  will  be  very  profitable.  See  that  the 
cows  are  milked  regularly  and  clean. 

Sheep  should  have  their  hoofs  pared,  and  every 
sheep  in  the  flock  have  its  feet  dressed  with  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  prevent  foot-rot.  Dip  the  lambs, 
after  the  ewes  are  sheared,  in  a  solution  of  carbolic 
soap  to  kill  ticks.  The  ewes  and  lambs  should 
have  the  best  pasture  on  the  farm— but  let  it  be 
dry  upland.  Low  land  is  death  to  sheep.  Suckling 
ewes,  especially,  require  constant  access  to  water. 
Have  a  pen  in  the  field  into  which  the  lambs  can 
enter,  and  feed  them  a  few  oats  or  other  grain  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  ewes.  It  is  a  great  help  to  them. 

Scours  in  Lambs  indicate  that  the  flock  needs  a 
change  of  pasture.  Always  let  sheep  have  access 
to  a  little  dry  hay.  They  will  eat  it  if  they  need 
it,  and  it  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  Milk- 
porridge,  made  with  wheat-flour  and  milk — say  a 
pint  of  fresh  skimmed  milk  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  well  boiled—  is  a  capital  remedy  for  nnld  cases. 

Do  not  neglect  to  tag  the  lambs  whenever 
needed.  Salt  regularly,  or  better  still,  let  the 
sheep  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  salt.  They 
will  then  never  eat  enough  to  scour  them. 

Swine  are  looking  up.  In  the  great  corn-growing 
sections  of  the  country  there  is  no  stock  that  pays 
so  well  at  present  prices  as  good  pigs,  and  the 
prospects  are  favorable  for  a  considerable  advance. 
Feed  liberally.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  good 
clover  pasture;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to 
give  grain  in  addition.  Save  all  the  milk  for  the 
young  pigs.  Pigs  five  or  six  months  old  get  along 
very  well  without  milk,  but  for  young  pigs,  two  to 
four  months  old,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
skimmed  milk.  Give  more  or  less  grain  in  addition. 
Push  the  little  pigs  all  you  can.  It  will  pay.  See 
that  all  swine  have  access  to  fresh  water.  If  con¬ 
fined,  give  ashes,  salt,  sulphnr,  and  charcoal.  Keep 
the  pens  and  troughs  clean.  Dry  earth  is  a  cheap 
disinfectant.  Use  it  freely. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  late  spring  lias  crowded  much  work  into  this 
month  which  ought  to  have  been  attended  to  last, 
and  many  gardeners  have,  been  late  in  planting  in 
both  the  orchard  and  garden.  The  hot  weather  of 
summer  is,  however,  now  upon  us,  and  so  sudden 
has  been  its  advent  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  season. 
Weeds  are  sure  to  surpass  the  vegetables  ingrowth, 
and  a  continual  contest  must  be  waged  against 
them  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  young  seed¬ 
lings.  If  the  soil  was  kept  free  from  weeds  during 
the  last  season,  less  trouble  will  be  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  growth  this.  The  ground  is  now  so 
thoroughly  warmed  through  that  seeds  sown  in  it 
will  germinate  at  once,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
sow  some  varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
and  get  a  good  return  from  them.  Many  early 
vegetables  and  fruits  will  now  be  ready  for  use,  and 
flowering  plants  will  make  the  garden  attractive. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Grafts  set  in  the  spring  will  need  attention,  and 
where  more  than  one  was  put  in  remove  the  extra 
ones  if  necessary. 


Pruning.  —Many  fruit-growers  prefer  June  for 
cutting  out  large  limbs,  as  wounds  made  now  heal 
very  readily,  while  others  contend  that  too  much 
foliage  is  removed  so  that  growth  is  checked.  If 
the  trees  were  properly  pruned  when  young  they 
will  not  require  a  great  amount  of  cutting  now. 

Thinning  is  seldom  practiced  to  any  extent  in  this 
country,  and  the  result  is  that  trees  seldom  bear 
good  crops  two  years  in  succession.  If  one  third 
or  one  half  of  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  after  it  has 
fairly  set,  the  remainder  will  be  of  good  size  and 
really  first-class  fruit,  and  a  much  higher  price  will 
be  realized  from  this  than  if  the  whole  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow. 

Pinching  the  growing  shoots  of  a  young  tree  will 
give  the  weaker  ones  a  chance  to  grow,  and  thus 
secure  for  it  a  good  shape. 

Young  trees  will  need  special  care  in  trimming  in 
order  to  avoid  too  vigorous  growth,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  necessity  of  severe  pruning  when  large.  If 
they  were  planted  out  this  spring  give  a  mulch  so 
that  they  may  not  dry  out  when  the  hot  weather 
of  midsummer  comes. 

Seedlings  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  order 
to  keep  them  growing  vigorously,  and  to  keep 
down  the  young  weeds. 

Slugs. — If  troublesome  upon  the  leaves  of  pear 
and  cherry  trees  destroy  by  a  dusting  of  lime. 

Insects  must  not  be  neglected,  and  a  constant  look¬ 
out  must  be  kept  for  all  enemies  upon  the  fruit- 
trees.  If  a  tent-caterpillar’s  web  appears  destroy  at 
night  or  in  the  morning ;  if  on  a  small  twig  the  best 
way  is  to  cut  off  the  twig  and  burn  ;  when  upon  a 
large  limb  remove  the  nest  with  a  gloved  hand. 

Curculio. — Where  this  pest  exists  the  only  way 
to  fight  it  is  to  spread  a  sheet  under  the  tree  and 
jar  the  tree  and  catch  the  insects  upon  it,  when 
they  may  be  burned  or  put  into  boiling  water. 

Borers. — The  most  effective  way  to  prevent  them 
from  laying  their  eggs,  which  are  usually  laid  this 
month,  is  to  wrap  the  trunk  with  coarse  paper,  with 
the  lower  edge  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Blackberries. — The  fruiting  cancs  should  be  tied 
up  to  stakes,  and  all  suckers  not  needed  hoed  up. 
Pinch  the  ends  of  the  new  canes  when  they  have 
reached  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet. 

Raspberries. — Remove  all  but  3  or  4  new  shoots 
from  each  plant,  and  tic  up  to  stakes  or  wires. 

Dwarf  Fruit-Trees  w'll  need  attention  to  insure 
a  good  form.  Thin  out  the  fruit,  and  pinch  those 
shoots  which  grow  too  vigorously. 

Gooseberries  are  most  profitable  when  marketed 
green.  The  fruit  may  be  cleared  of  leaves  and 
sticks  by  rolling  it  down  an  inclined  trough. 

Grape-  Vines  planted  this  spring  should  only  be 
allowed  to  grow  one  shoot.  Thin  out  a  portion  of 
the  fruit  on  the  bearing  vines  ;  this  should  be  done 
early  so  that  the  vines  may  not  he  exhausted.  Ap¬ 
ply  sulphur  with  a  bellows  on  the  first  appearance 
of  mildew.  Layers  may  be  made  of  the  present 
season’s  growth. 

Currants. — A  good  mulch  will  save  time  in  weed¬ 
ing,  and  also  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Apply 
powdered  white  hellebore  to  the  leaves  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  currant  worm. 

Strawberries  if  not  already  mulched  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  kept 
free  from  grit.  Keep  newly  planted  beds  free  from 
weeds  and  hoed  often  to  insure  a  good  growth  be¬ 
fore  the  hot  weather  comes. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

The  great  enemies  of  the  gardener  as  well  as 
farmer,  viz.,  weeds,  should  be  destroyed  at  the  out¬ 
set,  as  when  young  they  may  be  easily  kept  down 
if  the  ground  is  constantly  stirred.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  effective  implements  in  use  is  the  wheel- 
hoe  described  in  December,  1871.  A  rake  is  also  a 
very  excellent  implement  when  used  just  as  the 
weeds  have  shown  themselves  above  ground. 

Asparagus. — Do  not  cut  too  long,  and  remember 
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that  next  year’s  crop  is  dependent  upon  a  good 
growth  of  tops  after  the  cutting  has  stopped.  Keep 
down  the  weeds,  and  put  on  bone  or  phosphate. 

Beans.— It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  bush  sorts 
for  late  snaps,  and  Limas  may  now  be  planted  with 
good  prospects  for  a  crop  should  the  frost  not  come 
too  early  in  the  fall.  Set  the  poles  4  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  give  the  hills  a  liberal  dressing  of  well  rot¬ 
ted  manure. 

Beets.— Weed  and  use  the  thinnings  as  spinach. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — The  early  sorts  will 
now  be  ready  for  table  or  market.  Sow  seed  fol¬ 
iate,  and  transplant  from  the  seed-beds  to  open 
ground  for  second  early. 

Carrots  sown  early  should  be  hoed  and  thinned, 
and  seed  sown  for  the  late  crop. 

Celery.—  See  that  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed  are 
kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Corn. — Sow  every  two  weeks  for  a  succession, 
using  only  early  sorts  for  the  late  sowings. 

Peppers. — Set  out  in  a  warm,  rich  place,  and  culti¬ 
vate  frequently. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  seeds  in  hills  four  feet  apart, 
using  plenty  of  seeds  to  allow  for  those  plants  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  bugs. 

Egg-Plants. — Do  not  plant  out  until  settled  warm 
weather.  Give  frequent  hoeing,  and  occasional 
waterings  of  liquid  manure. 

Lettuce. — It  is  of  little  use  to  sow  seed  now  unless 
one  has  a  cool  situation  where  the  sun  does  not 
fall  upon  the  plants  for  long  at  a  time. 

Onions. — Constant  hoeing  and  weeding  are  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  insure  a  good  crop,  and  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  wood-ashes  is  very  beneficial. 

Parsnips. — Cultivate  until  the  leaves  cover  the 
ground  so  as  to  prevent  working. 

Peas  may  be  planted  now,  though  they  are  likely 
to  mildew. 

Jlhubarb. — Cut  off  all  flower-stalks  as  they  soon 
exhaust  the  plants. 

Ruta  bagas.  Sow  seed  in  well  manured  drills  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  and  if  insects  appear  sift 
ashes  or  plaster  upon  the  young  plants.  The  Long 
White  French  is  best  for  table  use. 

Spinach. — Sow  New  Zealand  for  summer  use; 
make  the  hills  4  feet  apart  iu  rich  soil  allowing  three 
or  four  plants  to  each  hill. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera.  —  Cultivate  the  same  as 
parsnips. 

Sweet- Potatoes. — Prepare  the  ridges  as  directed  last 
month,  and  set  out  the  plants  at  once.  Keep  them 
growing,  and  do  not  allow  the  vines  to  root. 

Tomatoes. — Provide  same  kind  of  support  for  the 
vines  to  grow  upon,  and  cut  back  freely;  the 
fruit  will  be  much  finer  than  if  the  vines  are  allowed 
to  grow  at  will. 

Flerver-Gardea  :i m il  Sjawn. 

In  this  department  there  will  be  plenty  to  do  in 
order  to  keep  everything  looking  neat. 

Lawns  will  require  cutting  every  week  or  ten  days 
in  order  to  present  a  good  appearance.  It  is  best 
to  leave  the  clippings  upon  the  lawn  as  they7  will 
serve  in  a  measure  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  grass 
from  the  sun  ;  if  cut  often  the  cut  grass  will  not  be 
seen  for  more  than  a  day  at  most. 

Bedding  Plants  must  be  attended  to,  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  has  now  become  so  mild  that  they  will  grow 
at  once  if  planted  out,  provided  they  have  been 
properly  hardened  off  before  removing  from  the 
greenhouse. 

Annuals. — Transplant  from  the  seed-bed  and  sow 
seed  for  succession  at  once. 

Bulbs  should  not  be  removed  until  the  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  turn  yellow,  when  t hey  may  be  taken  up  and 
spread  under  cover  to  dry;  when  perfectly  dry 
store  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  next  fall. 

Walks. — Keep  the  grass  edgings  at  the  sides  of 
the  walks  and  drive-ways  cut  and  trimmed.  The 
walks  should  lie  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  rolled  oc¬ 
casionally  to  preserve  I  he  firmness. 

Neatness. — The  various  surroundings  of  the  house 


and  lawn  must  be  kept  neat  in  order  to  preserve  a 
good  appearance.  Plants  should  be  tied  to  stakes, 
aud  all  unsightly  flower-staiks  removed. 

4a recta  Eaoaa  so  sasad  Wlaaalovv-lP’lsi.Bits. 

Unless  a  great  deal  of  care  is  used  in  removing 
plants  to  the  borders,  the  greenhouse  will  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  attractive  sight  during  the  summer. 
There  are,  however,  many  plants  which  will  prove 
much  more  satisfactory  if  kept  inside,  and  with  a 
little  pains  an  excellent  show  may  be  made.  If 
any  plants  are  plunged  in  the  border,  place  a  little 
coal-ashes  under  the  pot  to  prevent  the  worms  from 
entering.  Look  out  for  a  good  supply  of  sods 
to  stack  up  to  decay  and  form  soil  to  be  used  for 
potting. 

- - ■«  . —a  ®  t— .  « - - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices, 


Gold  has  been  as  low  as  116%,  and  as  high  as  118% — 
closing  May  12th  at  118%,  as  against  119  on  April  12th. 

. There  has  been  more  activity  in  Breadstufi's  since 

our  last.  The  home  trade  inquiry  has  been  fair,  and  the 
export  demand  good.  Holders  have  been  ottering  stocks 
quite  freely,  and  prices  in  most  instances  have  been 
quoted  lower.  Toward  the  close,  desirable  lots  of  ship¬ 
ping  Flour,  prime  Wheal  and  Oats,  dry  samples  of  Corn 
and  Rye,  were  quoted  steadier  in  price,  with  more  call 
for  prompt  delivery.  Barley  has  declined  material¬ 
ly,  and  closed  dull . Cotton  has  been  easierin  price 

and  a  restricied  business . Wool  lias  been  more 

active,  but  at  low  rates.  Holders  have  shown  consider- 
rble  eagerness  to  market  supplies  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Toward  the  close  the  market  was  rather  steadier, 

on  less  urgent  offerings  of  stock . Provisions  have 

been  quoted  cheaper  on  a  less-active  trade . To¬ 

bacco,  Hay, Straw,  and  Seeds, have  been  moderately  sought 
after . Hops  dull  at  reduced  quotations. 

Cur.r.E.vr  Wiioi.KSAt.it  Pricks 


May.  13. 

118% 


April  12. 

Prick  op  Gold . .  119 

Fi.oiik— Super  to  Extra  St 
Super  to  Extra  Southern. 

Extra  Western .  6  90 

Extra  Genesee .  8  30 

Superfine  Western .  0(10 

1 1 y ic  Floor. .  4  HI 

Corn-.Mkai,.  .  . 

Wheat — All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber. 

Conn— Yellow . . 

Mixed  . 

Oats—  Western . 

state  . 

Rye  . 

Baulky  . 

Hay— Bale,  10  100  Its . 

Straw,  #  100  Its . 

Cotton— Middlings.  *  lb 

Hops— Crop  of  1872.  #  It . 

Fkatiibrs  —Live  Geese,  V  It 

Surd— Clover,  10  It  . 

Timothy.  18  bushel .  3  00 

Flax.#  bushel .  . .. 

Sugar—  Refi’g&  Grocery# it 

Molasses,  Cuba.  #gal . . 

New  Orleans,  #  gal  . 

Copper—  Bio(Golcl) . 

Toiiacoo.  Kentucky,  .tic. ,#16. 

Seed  Leaf,  #  It  .  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,#  It 

Domestic,  pulled,#  it . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  #  It  . 

Oil-Cakk— #  ton  . .  . 

Pork — Mess.  #  barrel .  10  50  @17  Si%  17  JO  @17 
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Prime,  #  barrel  . .  12  75  @13  00 

Bekf— Plain  mess .  .  9  00  @1100 

Laud.  Ill  tics.  &  barrels.  #  It.  8%@  9 

Butticr— State,  new  #  lb .  35  @  47 

Western.  #  it  .  30  ©  40 

Cheese  .  .  . . .  .  9  @  „ 

Beans — #  bushel .  2  00  ©  o  GO 

Peas- Canada,  free.  #  bn —  1  25  @  1  35 

Eggs — Fresh,  #  dozen .  39 %@  21% 

Poultry— Fowls . .  12  @  24 

Turkeys— #  it .  lf>  ®  ~‘l 

Geese,  #  pair . .  2  00  ©  3  ;i0 

Ducks,  #  pair .  1  00__@  I  02% 

Turnips — #  barrel  .  ‘5@  1  50 

Garbages— #  100 .  8  00  @14  00 

Onions — #  bbl .  9  50  @10  00 

Broom-corn— #  It .  3  @  i% 

Apples — new,#  barrel .  1  00  @3  00 

Potatoes — #  bbl .  1  50  @3  62% 

Sweet  Potatoes—#  bbl .  3  50 

Carrots—#  bbl .  3  00 


4  00 

© - 

@  1  75 
©  — 


Celery—#  doz .  .  1 

Cranberries—#  bbl .  — 

Strawberries—#  quart — .  —©  — 

Potatoes,  new  Bermuda#  bl  —  @  — 

Tomatoes.  “  #  crate.  —  @  — 

Green  PKAS.Carolina# crate  —  @  — 

Rhubarb— #  doz .  —  @  — 

Radishes— #  100 . —  —  @  — 

Spinach—#  bbl .  —  @  — 


Nominal. 
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The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  May  13th,  1873, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts  Flour  Wheat.  Corn.  Iti/e.  Hurley.  Oats. 

y5  d’s  lilts  iiTth  311.000  619.000  496,000  5(10  101,0(10  635,100 
25  d’s  last  m’tli.  191,0i.0  2G7,000  3S1,00(J  2,750  59,000  643,000 
Sales  Fhtar  Wheat  t’rtrti  ltne.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  d's«/isin’ili.2S6.000  1,678.0110  2.274,000  71,000  147,000  1,512,000 
25  d’s  lasl  lll'tli. 225,000  687,000  1,395,000  4,500  187,000  1,115,000 


a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  days  1873... 312, 000  619,000  496.000  500  11)1.000  635,1101) 

24  days  1872... 181,000  211,000  1,347, UU0  -  127,000  604,060 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  1873.. ..286.000  1,078.000  2,274.000  71,00(1  147.000  1,512.000 
24  d’s  1872.... 291 ,000  1,795,000  3,336,000  186,1.00  249,000  1,464,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

May  5,  1873.  218,223  535,233  27,360  46,764  276,666  181.496 

Apr.  7,  1873.  483,904  866,207  55,819  88,680  666,598  178.232 

Mar.  10,  1873.  671,197  2,515,892  37,302  293,493  846.596  166.392 

Feb.  10,  1S73.  805,561  3,189.195  39.580  468,934  959,134  173,100 

•Tali.  13,  1873.1,177,359  4,743,961  44,(39  all, 051  1,367.187  175.805 
Dec.  9,  1872.  1,305,975  5,675,730  51,665  624.554  1, 60S, 865  21:5,326 
May  8,  1872.  1.015,553  ]9t, 203  271,565  18,032  1,115,022  80,447 

April  8,  1872.  1,881,046  424,856  355,430  190,691  78,387  - - 


4.  Exports  from  Few  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  9: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  lmsh. 

1873..  392,997  1,485,326  3.965,331  49.700  11,830  10,564  24,152 

1872.. .  ....  286.731  2,380,240  4,425,213  208,0  0  9,300  12,388 

1871 .  659,9:2  3,499,708  1,'  00,576  17,338  07,903  13,777 

1870  .  633,515  4,003.651  119,022  6.709  - -  1,089 

1869  .  337.389  2,643.860  1,173,235  - -  39,583 

1868  .  319,202  1,708,175  2,909,014  153, C93  -  36,469 


i\ev»  York  ILive-Sloclt  Maa-liets. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cotes.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

April  14th .  7,245  95  1,780  14,451  41.4S1  66,934 

April  21st .  9,245  145  2,945  20.3U3  41,825  74.460 

April  2Stli .  9,440  SO  3,679  20,209  41,254  74.582 

May  5th .  9,4S0  102  3.31S  10.089  41,776  64,765 

May  12th .  9,214  48  3,770  16,253  44.S6G  74,186 


Total  for  5  Weeks. . .  .41.651  470  15,492  81,310  211,202  - 

do.  for prev.  4  Weeks.  2S,703  517  4,769  60,409  143,074  238,177 


Beeves.  Cotvs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 8,931  94  3,098  16,26-’  42.240 

do.  do.  last  Month.... 7,177  154  1,192  15,115  35.918 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month...  .7,199  99  684  19,030  33,268 

There  has  been  a  larger  supply  during  the  past  than  the 
previous  month,  but  the  demand  lias  been  greater  and 
prices  have  been  well  sustained  ;  the  average  being  %c. 
per  lb.  off  during  the  last  2  weeks  with  a  much  larger  run. 
The  quality  has  been  generally  fair  to  good,  with  fewer 
Texans,  which  were  mostly  of  better  flesh. 


The  prices  of  the  past  4  weeks  were : 


Range. 

April!! . 10  @i4  c. 

April  21 . 10  @14%c. 

April  28 . 10%@13  c. 

May  5 . 9  @13%c. 

May  12 . 9  @14  c. 


Large  Sales.  Aver. 

11%@13  c.  12  c. 

11%@12%c.  12  c. 

11%@12%6  12  c. 

ll%@T2%c.  11  %c. 

11%©12%C.  1I%C. 


IWilek  Cows. — There  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
choice  milkers  during  the  month  at  $5  @$10  above  our 
quotation  to  private  parties.  The  bulk  of  cows  sent  in 
were  ordinary  to  good.  Prices  are  $25  @  $40  for  or¬ 
dinary,  $30  @  $03  for  fair  to  good,  and  $70  @  $S0  for 

choice . Calves.— The  prices  for  both  live  and 

dressed  veals,  have  been  lower  during  the  past  than 
the  previous  month.  Quotations  for  live,  7c.  @  10c. 
lb  ;  dressed,  4c.  ©  9c.  for  poor  to  good,  and  9c.  (a) 

12c.  good  to  choice . Skeep.— The  receipts  of 

sheep  are  larger.  Prices  have  been  quite  uniform.  Ten 
car-loads  of  Texas  sheep  were  received  during  the  past 
month  ;  they  average  75  lbs  each,  and  sold  at  4%c.  per  lb. 
Quotations  are  7c.  @  8%c.  for  unshorn,  and  G%c.  @6%c. 

for  clipped . Swine.— The  receipts  of  hogs  have 

been  greater,  but  prices  have  been  firm  and  steady  at 
6c.  @  6%c.  for  live,  and  city-slaughtered  7%c.  ©  Sc.  for 
heavy  to  light  weights. 


containing  a  great,  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Kemil t a nn s»-  Money  :  —  ObccIaS  on 
New  York  City  ESanks  or  ESankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  1o  the  order  of  Orange 
Jtuld  <fc  Co . Post-Ofiice  Iiloney  Orders, 

for  $30  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  iu  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  iu 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss, 

INasf.ajg'c  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  cm  Hearth  and  Home,  to  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  he  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Hearth  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

HBoiiiad.  <Coj»ics  «>r  To!  music  TTIniauty- 

one  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  offise;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bouud  in  our 
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regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clufes  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $S  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 


WILL 
YOU  HAVE 

ONE  OF  THE  VALUABLE 

PREMIUMS? 

1 

MONTH  MORE. 

831*“  Read  over  the  list  of  Excellent  Pre¬ 
mium  articles  on  page  238.  Select  one  ox- 
more  tliat  you  would  like,  and  you  can 
soon  obtain  subscriptions  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  the  Premiums. 

One  Blontlx  Yet  Remains— June— during 
which  any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  one  or 
more  of  the  useful  and  valuable  articles  offered 
in  our  Premium  List  (of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  applicant,  see  page  23S)  can  easily  get 
them.  This  has  already  been  done  by  more  than  14,000 
persons,  who  during  years  past  have  tried  with  success 
the  raising  of  Clubs  of  Subscribers  for  our  papers,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  liberal  offers  of  Premiums 
made  by  the  Publishers. 

We  invite  all  our  Subscribers  to  take  hold  of  this 
work  and  secure  a  Premium  while  the  offer  is  open. 
Specimen  copies  of  both  papers  will  be  sent  to  any  wish¬ 
ing  to  show  them  for  this  purpose. 

- ' — - — — — v-c - 

Fifteenth  Session  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society. 


We  learn  from  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Boston  on  Wednesday,  September  10th,  and  continue  for 
three  days.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
full  attendance,  not  only  because  this  will  be  the  Quarter- 
Centennial  Gathering,  but.  for  the  reason  that  several  im¬ 
portant  matters  will  come  before  the  meeting.  Liberal 
premiums  will  be  given  upon  the  fruit  exhibited,  and 
various  excursions  are  proposed,  and  there  is  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  pleasant  and  successful  session.  Farther  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  given  later. 


Condition  Powder.— “  Lankford.”  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  trustworthy  condition-powder  is  Taylor’s 
medicated  cattle-food. 

Bruised  Shoulder.- “  Lankford.”  The  in¬ 
flammation  and  swelling  on  a  horse’s  shoulder  caused  by 
uneven  bearing  of  the  collar  may  probably  be  reduced 
by  cold  water  dressings.  If  the  swelling  suppurates  and 
breaks,  the  wound  should  be  washed  with  warm  water, 
and  a  little  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  be  injected 
into  it,  after  which  it  will  rapidly  heal  if  protected  from 
the  air  by  simple  ointment  and  a  covering  of  cotton 
cloth.  Of  course,  no  collar  can  be  worn  until  the  wound 
is  healed,  but  if  a  breast-strap  does  not  interfere  with  it 
the  horse  may  do  moderate  work. 

Time  to  BSrealc  a,  Colt.— “S.  F.  S.,” 
Neoga,  Ill.  A  young  colt  should  be  trained  from  the  time 
he  is  a  few  months  old.  By  two  years  of  age  he  should 
be  used  to  the  harness  or  the  saddle  but  not  be  driven  or 


ridden.  Then  in  his  third  year  lie  may  be  mounted  or  I 
driven  without  any  breaking,  and  will  come  naturally 
and  gradually  to  work.  But  the  training  should  be  con¬ 
stant,  regular,  and  of  the  gentlest  character.  He  should 
never  be  frightened  or  teased  or  ill-used. 

IVavy  ISeaixs.— “S.  F.  S.,”  Neoga,  Ill.  The 
soil  best  adapted  for  beans  is  a  light,  loamy  one,  not  too 
rich,  but  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  They  should  be 
planted  in  hills  24  inches  apart  or  in  drills  27  or  30  inches 
apart,  and  IS  inches  apart  in  the  drill ;  five  or  six  beans 
may  be  dropped  in  a  hill.  The  crop  needs  sufficient  cul¬ 
tivation  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  but  they  should  not  bo 
hoed  or  cultivated  while  wet  with  rain.  They  are  har¬ 
vested  by  pulling  the  plants  when  the  beans  are  ripe,  and 
stacking  them  up  around  a  pole  five  feet  long,  laying  the 
bunches  of  beans  across  each  other,  the  roots  being  kept 
on  one  side  of  the  pole.  Do  not  expose  to  rain,  which 
injures  the  color  of  the  beans.  Thrash  with  the 
flail,  or  with  the  machine  with  the  concave  raised. 

SailxsoiliasEf  ssbs«I  E>eep  PlovvisaR'. — 

(Young  Farmer.)  These  terms  are  not  synonymous, 
Deep  plowing  is  turning  over  a  deep  furrow  and  thus 
bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  Subsoiling  is  break¬ 
ing  and  stirring  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface.  The  usual  plan  until  within  a  few  years  was  to 
plow  an  ordinary  furrow  with  one  team  ;  and  then  to  fol¬ 
low  with  another  team  and  subsoil-plow.  The  latter  had 
no  mold-board.  It  simply  ran  in  the  furrow  left  by  the 
first  plow,  and  broke  up  the  subsoil.  Wo  have  seen  plow¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  done  in  England  with  three  horses  on  the 
first  plow,  and  six  horses  on  the  second  or  subsoil-plow. 
As  a  rule  it  was  too  cosily  to  be  profitable.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  rarely  put  more  than  two  or  three  horses  on  to 
cither  the  first  or  second  plow.  And  within  a  few  years 
several  contrivances  have  been  patented  and  more  or  less 
used  whereby  the  subsoiling  and  plowing  are  done  with 
the  same  plow  and  at  one  operation. 

SSJicnmsUi^iai  ixa  — “  S.  K.  Fv.,” 

Adams  Co.,  Wis.  A  common  remedy  for  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  horses  is  to  give  25  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite 
root  every  four  hours  until  six  doses  have  I  een  given. 
The  horse  should  be  placed  in  a  clean  stable  with  plenty 
of  bedding  under  him,  and  the  legs  and  body  should  be 
covered  with  blankets  kept  wet  with  cold  water  (in 
summer.)  Often  rheumatism  accompanies  epizootic 
catarrh  in  which  cases  it  disappears  with  the  catarrh. 

New  Eng’laiitl  SBo«iltry  CUssIt).— At  the 

annual  meeting  of  this  association  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  April  11th,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  at  Wore  ster  on  January  20-22,  1S74.  A. 

D.  Warren  was  elected  President,  Philander  Williams, 
First  Vice-President,  and  G.  II.  Estabrook,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Secretary. 

MnalcliiiBgf  Ertait-TTrees. — “  J.  A.  McC.” 
asks  :  “  What  is  the  best  way  to  make  fruit-trees  live  and 
grow  the  first  year?  Would  you  mulch  or  hoe?” — Wo 
would  do  both.  Plant  in  well-prepared  soil.  It  can  not 
be  made  too  fine  and  mellow.  Spread  out  the  roots  care¬ 
fully,  cover  with  fine,  rich  earth.  Press  the  earth  as  firm 
as  possible  round  the  roots.  Then  cultivate  and  hoe  to 
keep  down  weeds.  Keep  doing  this  until  dry  weather 
sets  in,  and  then  mulch  with  manure,  straw,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  check  evaporation  and  stop  the  growth 
of  weeds.  The  mulch  should  extend  for  at  least  three 
feet  on  all  sides  of  the  tree. 

Baising'  Potatoes  witfoout  Moo¬ 
ing.— “J.  A.  McC.,”  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  favors  us 
with  his  plan  of  planting  and  cultivating  potatoes.  lie 
cuts  peachblow  potatoes  two  eyes  in  a  piece.  Marks  out 
the  land  witli  small  plow  3  or  4  inches  wide,  and  furrows 
3  feet  apart.  Then  crosses  the  furrows  with  a  common 
corn-marker  with  teeth  2  feet  apart.  Drops  one  piece  in 
a  hill.  Covers  with  a  large  plow.  Just  before  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  up  harrows  thoroughly  crosswise  of  covering  fur- 
row.  In  a  dry  season,  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two 
inches  high,  he  throws  a  light  furrow  on  the  row.  This 
acts  as  a  mulch,  and  the  potatoes  grow  rapidly  for  a  few 
days.  Then  if  the  drag  does  not  hurt  the  vines,  harrow 
again.  If  it  does,  cultivate  across  the  back  furrows. 
This  loosens  the  soil  and  works  it  down  level.  After  a 
few  days  shovel-plow  one  way  and  cross  with  cultivator, 
which  levels  the  earth  down  again.  Finally,  hill  them 
up  with  shovel-plow,  working  thoroughly  early  and  late. 

Taliae  oiVISootfs. — “H.  H.  M.,”  Camden, 
Me.  On  the  whole,  stockfeeders  agree  that  the  best  roots 
for  stock  are  mangels.  They  yield  a  far  heavier  crop  than 
any  other,  and  their  feeding  value  is  equally  as  good,  if 
not  better.  The  yellow  globe  is  preferred  generally,  al¬ 
though  the  long  red  yields  a  heavy  crop.  Potatoes  con¬ 
tain  more  nutriment  weight  for  weight  than  mangels. 


SU.^ ¥  ED  SIDS  3R07<iJSai. — In  this  season 
of  backward  crops  the  usually  bountiful  crop  of  humbugs 
seems  to  have  been  retarded.  We  look  at  ibis  time  for  a 
new  set,  just  as  we  look  for  spring  styles  in  bonnets  and 
hats.  Our  agricultural  readers  are  no  doubt  too  busy 
with  spring  work  to  send  us  the  usual  swarm  of  letters 
and  circulars,  but  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
supply  has  given  out.  Here  we  have  a  lot  of 

LOTTERY  SWINDLES  OR  GIFT  ENTERPRISES 

for  various  objects  that  are,  in  themselves,  worthy  enough. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  every  State  will  not  do  as  Ohio  has 
done,  and  put  a  stopper  upon  Lotteries,  Distributions, 
Gift  Concerts,  and  every  form  of  this  kind  of  gambling 
by  abundant  penalties  in  the  way  of  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  all  concerned.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to 
invest  in  the  Gift  Enterprise  for  the  Library  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  the  Omaha  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Light  Artillery  Gift  Enterprise,  or  any  other  chance 
game  of  that  sort,  let  them  refer  to  our  Humbug  article 
for  April,  and  see  what  people  right  on  the  spot  say  as 
to  what  proportion  of  the  money  paid  in  goes  to  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  scheme.  The  management  of 
the  Louisville  Lottery,  as  there  exposed  by  Louisville 
papers,  is  a  bad  enough  showing,  but  it  is  probably 
better  than  can  be  made  by  the  majority  of  such  schemes. 

WORE  ABOUT  PROCURING  NAMES. 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  various  swindlers 
procure  the  names  of  parties  to  which  they  can  send  their 
(often  infamous)  circulars.  A  gentleman  in  Wisconsin 
sends  us  a  new  circular,  with  a  letter  expressing  his  in¬ 
dignation  that  such  a  tiling  should  have  been  sent  to  his 
daughters — the  good  man  not  knowing  that  no  home 
can  be  an  Eden  so  sacred  that*  these  slimy  serpents  will 
not  crawl  into  them.  At  the  risk  of  giving  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Medical  Infirmary  a  first-rate  advertisement,  we  will 
give  the  circular  in  full,  remarking  that  the  matter 
quoted  is  at  the  head  of  a  ruled  sheet,  properly  laid  off 
for  the  convenient  insertion  of  name,  post-office,  county, 
and  state : 

“Office  CHARLESTON  MEDICAL  INFIRMARY, 
“Charleston,  III.,  May,  1873. 

“ Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

“Thanking  you  for  past  kindness,  we  again  solicit,  a 
small  favor  at  your  hands,  for  which  we  propose  to 
recompense  you.  If  you  will  fill  out  tl.is  blank  to  the 
number  of  50  names  and  post-office  address — first  of  all 
with  the  afflicted  of  every  form,  whether  cripples,  de¬ 
formed,  or  chronic  diseases,  such  as  Consumption,  Fe¬ 
male  Diseases,  Catarrh,  Deafness,  Sore  Eves,  etc.,  etc., 
in  your  vicinity  and  county  ;  if  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
these,  add  the  names  of  your  best  farmers  to  make  the 
number  up  to  50  (in  all  cases  give  afflicted  first).  If  you 
do  not  always  kn  w  t lie  address  of  those  afflicted,  give 
the  names  and  address  of  some  of  their  friends,  so  we 
may  reach  them  through  1  his  channel.  On  receipt  of  the 
list  returned,  we  will  send  you  (postage  prepaid)  by  mail 
a  fine  colored  engraving,  13xts  incites  in  size,  of  the  late 
Washington  Irving’s  home.  ’  Sunnyside.  on  the  Hudson,’ 
a  beautiful  picture,  handsome  enough  to  adorn  the  walls 
of  cottage  or  palace.  These  names  are  intended  as  a 
channel  through  which  to  distribute  oir  Health  Journal, 
free.  In  doing  this  you  are  not  only  doing  ns  a  service, 
but  a  deed  of  philanthropy,  as  lie  that  directs  the  sufferer 
to  relief  is  a  philanthropist. 

“  Trusting  that  we  shall  receive  a  speedy  response, 

“  We  are,  very  truly  yours. 

“Dr.  S.  VAN  METER  &  CO. 

“  P.  S. — On  receipt  of  10  cents  our  ‘  Lecture  on  Mar¬ 
riage  and  Guide  for  the  Young’  will  be  salt,  postage 
prepaid  ;  a  magazine  of  48  pages,  illustrated. 

“Continue  list  of  names  on  opposite  page  in  same 
order  as  on  this,  and  lie  sure  and  sign  your  own  Name, 
Post-office,  County,  and  State  separate  and  apart  from 
the  rest,  so  we  may  know  where  to  send  the  Engraving.” 

In  every  village  or  country  place  there  is  likely  to  he 
some  one  thoughtless  enough  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  prof¬ 
fered  reward,  fill  up  such  a  list  with  the  names  of  the 
neighbors.  If  one  of  these  “  infirmaries  ”  can  get  the 
name  of  a  person  afflicted  in  any  manner,  whether  a 
hopeless  cripple  or  one  with  an  in-growing  toe-nail,  they 
will  “go  for  him.”  But  Van  Meter  and  Co.  did  not  catch 
our  friend,  N.  B.,  of  Beloit. 

MEDICAL  HUMBUGS 

are  unusually  dull  this  month.  One  subscriber  writes 
that  he  tried  the  “Ear-Vibrator”  advertised  in  New 
York,  and  that  it  proved  utterly  useless.  We  suppose 
our  friend  to  be  a  farmer,  as  he  dares  from  a  farming 
community.  If  one  of  “J.  F.’s”  men  should  come  in 
and  report  that  the  reaper  was  out  of  t  rder  and  would 
not  work,  would  ho  look  over  the  advertisements  and 
order  some  hardware  ?  This  would  be  about  as  sensible 
as  to  order  an  “  Ear-Vibrator  ”  without  knowing  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  ear.  Would  ho  not  first  examine  the 
reaper  and  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  then  ar¬ 
range  for  his  repairs  accordingly?  The  ear  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  organs  of  our  bodies,  and  of  more  value 
than  many  reapers ;  yet  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  so  much 
old  iron,  rather  than,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
sitely-fashioned  channels  with  which  we  communicate 
with  the  outer  world.  Why  will  people  be  sensible,  and 
even  economical,  with  regard  to  everything  except  their, 
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own  precious  bodies,  the  very  “Temple”?..  .  .Have 
not  we  given  our  opinion  of  advertising  doctors  often 
enough  to  be  spared  inquiries  about  this  or  that  one  ? 
Let  those  who  have  written  these  inquiries  look  in  the 
“Humbug”  column  anytime  these  many  years  for  their 
answer  ..  ..The  same  will  apply  to  all  “  Universities,” 
“Medical  and  Electrical  Institutes,”  “Wonderful  Medi 
cal  Discoveries,”  “  Indian  Blood  Syrups,”  and  the  like. 

. .  Here  is  a  good  soui  who  sends  us  a  pamphlet  called 
the  “Good  Samaritan,”  with  several  passages  marked, 
and  asks  what  we  think  of  them.  His  marking  the  pas¬ 
sages  shows  that  he  thought  they  were  inexpressibly 
vile,  and  he  had  little  need  to  appeal  to  fls. . . .  Wonder¬ 
ful  Indeed  must  be  the  “  Parisian  Flesh-Producer,”  upon 
which  patients  have  grown  fleshy  without  taking  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  food  It  is  singular  that  this  “Flesh  Producer,” 
which  was  discovered  at  a  conference  of  the  *  leading 
physicians  of  France,”  and  “has  been  ordered  by  the 
Government  to  be  used  in  hospitals,”  should  first  be 
made  known  to  ns  through  a  small  circular. 

BURNING  FLUIDS. 

It  is  again  necessary  to  caution  all  as  they  value  their 
lives  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  oils  of  which  ben¬ 
zine,  gasoline,  or  similar  liquids  form  a  part.  It  is  pre¬ 
tended  that  by  the  addition  of  various  substances  the  ex¬ 
plosive  quality  is  removed.  This  is  false,  and  no  matter 
how  much  salt,  potatoes,  and  other  stuff^be  directed  by 
the  recipes,  the  liquid  remains  dangerous . Particu¬ 

larly  unsafe  are  those  affairs  in  which  the  liquid  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  vapor  in  the  lamp,  and  then  burned  after 
the  manner  of  gas.  The  Vesta  Gas-burner  is  of  this 
kind,  and  seems  to  bo  industriously  pushed.  Our  advice 
is  to  let  all  such  things  alone  and,  if  need  be,  burn  tallow 
dips  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  them . It  is 

80  EAST  TO  GET  RICII, 

that  we  wonder  that  any  one  remains  poor.  If  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  circulars  that  we  have  before  us,  one  is  sure  of 
a  handsome  income.  L.  C.  Kennedy  &  Co.  show  plainly 
how  a  post-master  can  get  $2,000  a  year  without  invest¬ 
ing  anything,  by  acting  as  agent  for  the  “  Seven  Seals, 
or  Golden  Wonder.”  Young  ladies  can  make  $30  a  week 
by  selling  recipes  to  make  “  Crystal  Honey ;  ”  or 
a  yearly  income  $1,061.50 — there  is  nothing  like  being 
exact — by  selling  certain  subscription-books,  and  so 

on . The  recipes  that  are  sold  are  usnally  either  old 

and  well-known  ones,  or  are  thoroughly  worthless.  Here 
is  one  that  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  those  sold  verbatim 
*t  literatim : 

“A  receipt  to  prevent  mice,  insects,  bugs,  or  worms 
touching  either  fruit  trees,  current  bushes,  tobacco 
plants,  or  garden  stuffs.  Also  for  keeping  either  flies, 
lice  or  flees  out  of  houses  ami  from  stock. — One  quart  of 
turpentine  ;  one  peck  of  lime  ;  one  peck  of  ashes  :  one 

Seek  of  walnut,  leaves;  six  onions;  one  quart  of  tar. 

Erections. — Mix  the  above  well  together  in  one  barrel 
of  water,  using  the  tar  only  to  put  around  the  trees  to 
keep  the  worms  from  crawling  up  into  the  branches  in 
the  spring,  and  omitting  the  tar.  lime,  and  ashes.  When 
used  for  the  house  and  stock,  use  the  above  as  a  wash, 
or  to  sprinkle  over  the  above-named.  And  we  warrant 
the  same  to  work  effectnaly  at  all  timesand  in  all  cases.” 

If  any  one  can  find  out  what  to  do  from  these  direc¬ 
tions,  we  hope  he  will  do  it . We  have  letters  asking 

about  a  Shirt-Pattern  Company  in  New  York.  We  know 
nothing  about  this  particular  case,  but  it  is  always  safe 
to  avoid  dealing  with  any  person  who  does  not  give  his 
place  of  business,  but  only  the  number  of  a  box  at  the 
post-office. 

Galvanized  Iron  J5*ipe. — We  learn  that 
the  American  Submerged  Pump  Co.  have  abandoned  the 
use  of  galvanized  iron  pipe,  and  substituted  those  cov¬ 
ered  with  enamel,  which  they  claim  perfectly  protects  the 
contact  of  the  water  and  iron. 

Book  Wanted.  —  “R.  H.,”  Reading,  Pa. 
There  is  no  one  book  that  wo  know  of  from  which  you 
can  get  all  the  information  necessary  to  carry  on  a  farm. 
“  Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit,”  etc.,  is  a  useful  book  on 
that  subject,  and  “  Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book  ”  is 
probably  as  good  a  one  as  there  is  on  general  farming. 

Agricultural  College  Funds. — In 

*ne  State  after  another  we  find  the  land  grant  to  establish 
Agricultural  Colleges  a  source  of  trouble.  Now  New  York 
has  its  turn,  and  the  Legislature  is  asked  to  investigate 
the  disposition  made  of  these  lands  by  Mr.  Cornell.  It 
is  a  new  thing  to  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Cornell  associated 
with  dishonesty,  and  he  repudiates  the  charges  in  toto ,  and 
asks  for  an  investigation.  It  would  be  more  pertinent  if 
Congress  should  inquire  how  this  grant  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cornell  nt  all;  for  whatever  else  Cornell 
University  may  be,  it  is  not  an  Agricultural  College. 
What  a  muddle,  with  a  few  exceptions,  this  whole  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  nnsiness  t'.P3  boon  from  the  beginning; 
and  we  nave  abundant  cause  of  congratulation  that  the 
additional  grant  lobbied  for  last  year  so  thoroughly  failed. 


'1'risil  '1'rip.— We  invite  all  parties  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  valuable  paper  to  try  it  for  six  months, 
from  July  to  December.  Subscriptions  will  be  received 
for  that  time  at  seventy-five  cents  each.  Almost  daily  we 
hear  the  remark  that  some  item  in  the  American,  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  wor.h  far  more  than  a  year’s  subscription  ($1.50.) 
Please  understand,  we  will  send  it  for  six  months  begin¬ 
ning  July  ’73,  for  75c.  Of  course  Ibis  does  not  include 
the  beautiful  chromo  “Mischief  Brewing,”  which  is  of¬ 
fered  to  all  yearly  subscribers  free  when  taken  at  245 
Broadway,  twenty-five  cents  extra  when  sent  prepaid. 
Try  it  six  months  or  a  year. 

Jersey  Herd  llegister. — The  Second 
Yol.  of  the  nerd  Register  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  is  out,  and  is  in  form  and  general  style  much  like  its 
elegant  predecessor.  This  volume  contains  Bulls,  540  to 
917,  and  Cows  1,428  to  2,447.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
lisUof  owners,  changes  of  ownership,  and  list  of  mem¬ 
bers.  There  are  twelve  fine  photographic  portraits  of 
celebrated  animals,  and  the  whole  is  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  choice  animals  to  which  the  work  is  de¬ 
voted.  To  be  bad  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Club,  Col.  Geo.  E. Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I.  Price  $5. 

TTraisses  and  Rupture.  —  As  trusses 
are  mere  mechanical  appliances  for  a  mechanical  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  we  advertise  them,  as  they  do  not 
come  under  the  rule  that  excludes  medical  nostrums. 
The  number  of  inventions  for  trusses  almost  equals 
those  of  washing  machines  and  cooking  stoves.  The 
tendency  of  inventors  of  trusses  is  properly  towards 
simplicity.  Those  who  recollect  the  formidable  combina¬ 
tions  of  springs,  buckles,  and  pads  formerly  offered  as 
trusses,  will  be  surprised  at  the  simplicity  of  the  new 
Elastic  Truss.  This  appliance  is  so  light,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  so  equal  and  gentle,  that  it  may  be  worn  night 
and  day  without  inconvenience,  while  it  is  sufficiently 
firm  to  hold  the  rupture  during  the  most  violent  exercise. 
Where  practicable,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  truss  fitted 
by  a  skilled  person,  and  those  who  live  iu  and  near  the 
city  can  find  such  at  the  elegant  rooms  of  the  Elastic 
Truss  Co.,  C83  Broadway,  near  Am' ty  street.  The  truss 
is  cheap,  and  being  so  light  that  it  cait  be  sent  by 
mail,  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who  need  one. 

A  Good  Thing  in  »  Good  I*lnee.— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Browning,  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washing  Machine  Co.,  who  has  been  a  very  large  adver 
tiser,  informs  us  that  for  some  time  past  he  has  adver¬ 
tised  only  in  this  paper.  lie  finds  it  to  be  his  best  paying 
medium.  Other  parties  who  have  as  good  articles  as  the 
Universal  Wringer  and  Doty  Washer,  which  are  made  by 
the  above-named  company,  will  find  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  unequaled  for  bringing  good,  paying  customers. 

IPlsix  Seed  for  Glares. Lankford.”  A 
small  quantity  of  flax-seed  meal  occasionally  will  do  no 
injury,  hut  rather  good  to  a  mare  in  foal.  One  or  two 
pounds  in  the  feed  thrice  a  week  would  have  a  laxative 
and  cooling  effect. 

JUanuriiig  Salt  Meadows. — “F.  G.,” 
Mapes  Landing,  N.  J.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  manurial  ap¬ 
plication  would  improve  the  product  of  a  salt  meadow, 
unless  it  could  be  drained  and  freed  from  the  overflow. 
In  that  case  lime  would  be  the  best  application  in  com¬ 
paratively  lame  quantities,  say  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Marl  would  be  the  next  best  application. 

A  Screw  Stsimp=S*«Bller. — “D.  T.  D.,” 

Seattle,  Washington  Territory.  A  stump-puller  that  rests 
upon  framed  timbers  as  the  one  referred  to,  may  be  used 
without  trouble  on  uneven  land  by  blocking  up  beneath 
the  sills.  For  this  purpose  a  few  spare  wooden  blocks 
should  accompany  the  machine. 

If  ay  or  Corn. — “  L.  M.  C.,”  Nortlifield, 
Ohio.  Corn  can  not  he  substituted  for  bay  altogether,  and 
although  corn  may  be  only  $15  per  ton  and  hay  $20,  yet 
corn  can  not  be  used  alone.  It  is  too  stimulating  and  too 
nutritious,  and  not  sufficiently  bulky  to  be  fed  alone. 
But  if  a  ton  of  corn  at  $15  is  fed  with  one  ton  of  cut  corn 
fodder  at  $5  a  ton  it  will  be  equal  to  two  tons  of  bay  at 
$20a  ton,  and  in  such  a  substitution  there  would  beagreat 
gain,  equal  to  one  half  the  cost  of  the  hay. 

CJrass  for  Wood  ILaiid.  —  “  R.  II.,” 
Reading,  Pa.  Orchard  grass  i..  the  best  to  sow  in  shaded 
pastures  or  in  open  woodland  cleared  for  pasture. 

€i'iislung  Bones  for  Poultry. — “  Mrs. 
S.  D.  C.”  There  is  no  hand  machine  for  crushing  bones 
for  poultry.  Bones  are  too  hard  for  any  hand  machine. 
Our  plan  is  to  have  a  large  stone  in  the  poultry  yard,  and 
break  the  softer  bones  with  a  common  hammer,  allowing 
the  pieces  to  fly  where  they  happen  to  go.  The  fowls 


generally  attend  very  closely  on  the  operation,  and  pick 
up  the  fragments  as  fast  as  they  fall.  The  larger  pieces 
are  broken  again  until  they  are  fine  enough.  The  very 
hard  bones  are  burned  and  given  to  the  fowls  with  the 
ashes,  from  which  they  select  the  fragments. 

Keeping;  Rutter  in  Hot  Weather. 

— “  J;is.  F  C.,”  Orange  Co.,  N.  C.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  soiling  system  will  prove  successful  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  where  with  rich  soil  and  mild  climate  green  crops 
maybe  secured  throughout  most  of  the  year,  if  only  a 
proper  selection  is  made.  Then  with  proper  care  in 
keeping  the  milk  and  packing  the  butter,  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  success  could  not  he  assured.  With  an 
ice-house  and  an  underground  dairy  built  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  that  figured  in  the  Agriculturist  of  November, 
1871,  pages  417,  41S,  the  inilk  and  butter  might  he  kept 
cool.  In  packing  the  butter  care  should  he  taken  to  pro¬ 
cure  new  white  oak  firkins  or  pails  holding  50  to  100 
pounds,  which  should  he  soaked  in  brine  before  being 
used.  The  butter  should  be  packed  closely  in  layers  of 
six  inches  or  thereabout  with  a  handful  of  the  best  dairy 
salt  sprinkled  on  each  layer  before  the  next  is  put  down. 
When  full  the  butter  is  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
muslin  neatly  fitted,  this  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt, 
and  the  firkin  headed  up  tightly  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Turnips  Every  Year.  —  “  R.  E.  H.,” 

White  Creek,  N.  Y.  It  i3  not  advisable  to  sowturnips  on 
the  same  ground  every  year  in  succession. 

I£etl  Pepper  for  Strctclies. — “  L.  N. 

C.,”  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  that  he  gave  a  teaspoon- 
full  of  red  pepper  in  water  to  one  of  his  she  p  which  was 
suffering  from  stretches,  and  it  soon  recovered  and  com¬ 
menced  eating.— As  stretches  is  simply  the  result  of  in¬ 
digestion,  anything  that  promotes  digestion  is  both  a  pre¬ 
ventive  and  a  cure.  Salt  and  sulphur  regularly  given  to 
sheep  is  considered  a  remedy  for  this  complaint. 

Using  Bones. — “R.  E.  H  ,”  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  easiest  method  of  disposing  of  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  bones  is  to  burn  them  in  a  heap  with  waste  wood, 
and  then  pound  them  into  dust  on  the  lmrn  floor  with  a 
wooden  pounder.  They  may  then  be  sown  in  the  drill 
with  turnips,  for  which  they  are  very  useful,  or  may  be 
spread  on  grass  land  or  pastures. 

Cruelty  to  Animals.  —  “  W.  G.  G  ,” 

Spencer  Co.,  Ind.,  writes :  “  My  cow  was  sick  a  few  days 
after  calving.  I  split  her  tail,  put  in  sail  and  black  pepper, 
and  tied  it  up;  poured  turpentine  in  the  hollow  back  of 
her  horns,  and  bored  a  hole  with  a  gimlet  in  each  horn 
about  two  inches  above  the  hair.  Did  1  do  right?" — 
Now  this  poor  cow  had  recently  calved,  her  appetite  be¬ 
came  poor,  and  she  was  continually  lifting  up  her  hind 
feet  and  setting  them  down  in  another  place,  showing  by 
this  action,  as  plainly  as  a  dumb  animal  could,  that  she 
was  in  pain  and  suffered  from  weakness  consequent  on 
her  condition.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  frequently  occur¬ 
ring  nervous  debility,  and  should  have  been  met  with 
warm  blankets  over  the  loins  kept  wet  with  warm  water 
if  the  cow’s  extremities  were  cold,  and  warm  drinks  of 
bran  or  oatmeal  gruel,  with  soft  bedding,  and  generally 
kind  treatment  and  careful  nursing,  instead  of  the  above 
cruelties,  which  make  one  shudder  to  think  of. 

Mangels. —  “S.  A.  H.,”  Cherry  vale,  Kan. 
Mangels  may  be  sown  early  in  June.  They  are  sown  in 
drills  the  same  as  rutabagas,  and  need  exactlv  the  same 
treatment.  In  another  place  will  be  found  a  description 
of  the  method  followed  in  Canada  which  is  a  good  one. 

Burn p  for  Well  2d  S^eet  Beep, — “H. 

M.  II.,”  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  For  a  well  25  feet  deep  any 
common  suction  pump  will  answer.  The  best  wooden 
pump  is  one  of  cucumber  wood,  the  best  metal  pump  is 
the  American  Submerged  Pump. 

Blow  to  Raise  Mangels.— F.  Malcolm, 
Innerkip,  Ontario,  writes  as  follows:  I  bad  about  half  an 
acre  of  mangels  last  year  from  which  I  took  about  600 
bushels,  part  was  Long  Red  and  part  Yellow  Globe.  The 
Long  Red  would  have  yielded  the  largest  bulk,  but  I 
think  most  highly  of  tile  Yellow  Globe,  it  being  more  solid 
and  not  liable  to  break  in  throwing  into  the  cellar.  My 
plan  of  sowing  is  first  to  make  drills  about  two  feetapart, 
open  tho  top  with  the  end  of  a  stick  and  sow  immediately. 
(6  pounds  per  aero  is  the  usual  quantity  of  seed.— Ed.) 
Then  walk  on  the  seed  heel  to  toe,  which  will  make 
qniten  hollow  in  the  center  of  the  drill.  Then  with  a 
garden-rake  level  the  drill  which  will  cover  the  seed 
about  half  an  inch.  Carrots  I  treat  the  same  way,  and 
have  been  very  successful  in  getting  a  good  catch.  A 
little  extra  tronble  In  putting  in  the  seed  will  perhaps 
give  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  more  per  acre. 
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Wiiy  they  ESimi  Corn. — 11 A  Farmer’s 
Boy,”  Nebraska,  tells  us  wliy  they  bum  com  out  there. 
He  lives  twenty  miles  from  timber,  and  by  going  that 
distance  can  buy  green  cot.t.on-wood  for  $9  a  cord,  paying 
for  it  with  cbm  at  fifteen  cents  a  bnshel.  At  this  rate, 
counting  the  value  of  two  days’  hauling,  one  cord  of 
wood  costs  100  bushels  of  corn,  which  will  burn  three 
times  as  long  and  make  a  better  fire  than  the  wood.  It 
is  therefore  the  cheapest  fuel  that  can  be  procured,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  convenience. 

Fare  for  Iffo-ren. — A.  Cliavanues,  Knox¬ 
ville,  East  Tenu.,  writes  that  in  cases  of  hoven  in  cattle 
he  has  administered,  with  entire  success,  a  table-spoonful 
of  sulphuric  ether  in  one  pint  of  water.  If  the  case  is  a 
bad  one,  a  second  dose  is  given  in  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  first.  The  cow  is  made  to  walk  up  and  down_gently 
until  relieved. 

Will  it  Fay  to  ©raw  IPffasanve 
Seven  Miles  ? — A  correspondent  has  recently  bought 
a  run-down  farm,  seven  miles  from  Montreal.  He  has 
been  hauling  manure  all  winter  with  two  teams,  one  trip 
per  day  ;  men  receiving  $90  per  month  and  board  them¬ 
selves.  He  “  can  get  any  amount  of  manure  merely  for 
the  hauling.  Will  it  pay?  Also,  is  the  manure  Irom 
cow-stables  as  valuable  as  horse  manure  ?  ”  We  think  it 
will  pay  well,  especially  if  you  cou'.d  find  something  for 
the  teams  to  draw  into  tile  city.  If  the  cows  are  fed  on 
bran,  brewers’  grain,  and  clover  hay,  the  manure  is  better 
than  ordinary  horse  manure. 

Wlaat  4®  Hbo  witla.  tine  Manure. — 

The  same  gentleman  asks  whether  he  bad  better  use  iiis 
manure  for  hay  or  for  potatoes,  both  of  which,  he  says, 
bring  a  good  price  in  the  Montreal  market. — We  think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  land  to  apply  it  to  grass.  First 
make  the  land  rich,  and  then  a  few  years  lienee  grow 
potatoes. 

Flow  of  Water  Tlarongla  Fipes. — 
‘‘P.  T.  D.,”  Deans  Corners,  N.  Y.  It  depends  altogeth¬ 
er  on  the  amount  of  pressure  or  the  height  of  the  spring 
above  the  discharge,  what  amount  of  water  would  pass 
through  a  %  inch  pipe  1,500  feet  long.  If  the  head  was 
40  feet  there  would  he  a  pressure  of  over  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction 
and  yield  a  good  flow.  But  if  the  head  was  only  2  feet  or 
less  tlie  flow  would  he  very  much  diminished  by  friction 
or  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  unless 
the  diameter  were  increased.  In  the  writer’s  experience 
a  half-inch  pipe  of  over  1.200  feet  with  a  head  of  three 
feet  above  the  outlet  only  yielded  a  few  drops  of  water  in 
a  minute;  and  when  half  the  pips  was  changed  for  an¬ 
other  an  inch  in  diamet.er.it  gave  about  one  pint  per 
minute  ;  with  the  other  half  changed  to  1)4  inch  there  was 
a  good  flow. 

Fotasla  on  San<1y  Soils. — “  D.  F.  W.” 

Snclt  very  soluble  fertilizers  as  carbonate  of  potash, 
(common  potash)  and  other  chemical  manures,  have  not 
been  found  of  much  use  on  light,  sandy  soils.  They  are 
very  soon  washed  out.  of  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants  by 
rains  and  lost.  Stable  manure  or  clover  plowed  under 
has  been  found  of  greater  use  in  improving  such  soils 
than  anything  else. 

Steaming  Feed. — “  H.  A.  S.,”  Hartford 
Co.,  Ct.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  process  of  steam¬ 
ing  feed  whether  the  steamer  is  higher  or  lower  than  the 
steam-ch  st ;  but  the  steam  should  always  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  chest.  It  is  not  easy  to  drive  heat  down¬ 
ward.  There  would  be  no  greater  consumption  of  fuel 
worth  speaking  of  with  a  pipe  100  feet  long  properly  pro¬ 
tected  than  with  a  pipe  5  feet  long.  The  amount  of  fuel 
needed  for  a  Prindle  Steamer  to  steam  for  20  head  for  6 
months,  would  he  about  two  cords  of  dry,  hard  wood,  or 
two  tons  of  coal,  or  somewhat  less. 

f*»po4te<l  Essex  Figs. — A  correspondent 
asks  :  Are  the  pure,  improved  Essex  at  the  present  day 
ever  parti-colored  ?  My  case  is  this ;  An  Essex  sow 
bought  in  Mass.,  of  a  most  reputable  breeder,  lias  just 
bad  her  third  litter  from  a  boar  purchased  of  tlie  same 
breeder  ;  and  there  arc  three  of  tlie  pigs  spotted,  buff  and 
black  and  white  and  black.  Iler  two  previous  litters 
from  another  boar  were  all  jet  black.” — We  have  heard 
of  such  cases  before.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  pigs  are  not  pure-bred.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  mania  among  pig  breeders  botli  in  this 
country  and  in  England  for  “improving"  their  pigs  by 
crossing,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  some  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  these  pigs  came  from  suoh  a  breeder.  Tlie 
breeutr  'rom  whom  our  correspondent  got  the- pigs  may 
have  been  a  most  careful  and  reliable  man,  but  if  he  got 
Borne  of  this  cross-bred  stock  tlie  alloy  may  bIiow  itself 


many  years  afterwards.  The  Essex  was  originally  a 
parti-colored  pig,  and  tills  may  be  another  instance  of 
reversion.  Still  we  should  be  inclined  to  reject  the  stock. 
At  any  rate,  we  would  not  breed  from  any  that  are  not 
entirely  black. 

Tiaree  CJiaestlons.— Wm.  Marshall,  Adams- 
town,  Md.,  asks,  1st.  “Does  the  bottom  of  a  carriage- 
wheel  move  when  in  motion  ;  if  so  which  way?”  2d. 
“  Will  two  railroad  trains  of  equal  weight  moving  with 
equal  velocity  collide  with  greater  force  than  one  of  equal 
weigiit  and  velocity  running  against  a  solid  rock  ?  ”  3d. 
“  Does  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  stop  between  its  vibra¬ 
tions  ?  ” — Replies. — 1st.  The  motion  of  any  given  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel  is  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle  whose  chord  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  wheel’s  diame¬ 
ter.  The  direction  of  the  motion  of  any  point  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  would  be  that  of  a  succession  of  these  arcs. 
2d.  Tlie  two  trains  would  collide  with  double  tlie  force 
with  which  the  one  would  strike  the  rock.  3d.  A  pendu¬ 
lum  stops  for  an  instant  of  time  between  each  vibration. 
There  can  he  no  abrnpt  change  from  a  forward  to  a 
backward  motion  without  Bitch  a  stoppage. 

Would  Ise  n  Civil  Engineer. — 11  J.  F. 

S.,”  Hanover,  N.  II.  There  is  no  other  method  of  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  a  corps  of  engineers  on  a  railroad  survey  than 
first,  becoming  a  competent  engineer,  and  then  procuring 
a  situation  from  the  engineer-in-chief  who  lias  charge  of 
the  survey,  or  through  some  party  having  influence  with 
him.  The  latter  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business. 

Wlaat  is  a  Ton  of  Mansere. — “J.  E. 

C.,”  Douglas,  Mass.  When  “  a  ton  of  manure  ”  is  spoken 
of,  2.000  pounds  is  meant.  “A  load  of  manure”  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  an  ordinary  two  horse  farm  wagon  loaded 
in  an  ordinary  manner.  Generally  such  a  load  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  not  water-soaked,  will  weigh  about  one  ton. 
If  the  manure  is  piled  up  until  no  more  can  be  put  on 
without  squaring  up  tlie  s.des,  two  tons  may  be  put  on  to 
a  wagon,  but  few  farmers  haul  more  than  a  ton  on  to  the 
soft  soil  of  their  fields. 

Ilycla*aailic  Ceamesat  — “  J.  W.  R.,” 

Bnckhannon.  W.  Ya.  In  the  Agriculturist  of  November, 
1872,  will  he  found  directions  for  laying  cement  pipe,  fully 
illustrated  with  engravings. 

Advice  to  uat  3 mmigrti n i . — G.  Walker, 
Ballinasloe,  Ireland.  A  young  man  intending  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  farm  in  America  would  do  well  to  stay  a  year 
with  a  good  larmer  here  ;  hut  as  “  farm  stewards  ”  are 
unknown  in  this  country  it  would  not  be  possible  for  one 
to  act  as  sneh.  Neither  would  it  lie  likely  that  a  young 
foreigner  could  secure  a  salary  for  the  first  year’s  work 
except  as  a  laborer,  because,  instead  of  being  of  any  value 
to  an  emp’oyer,  he  would  have  much  to  learn  of  our  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  productions  and  method  of  agriculture,  all 
widely  different  from  those  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

“Orange  Co.  Fails.”  —  “  J.  H.  B.,” 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  The  Orange  Co.  butter  package  is 
a  pail  or  tub  holding  50  pounds,  with  a  close-fitting'lid,  and 
painted,  genera  ly,  blue.  A  very  excellent  butter  pail  is 
made  of  oak  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Orange 
Co.  pail,  with  metal  fastenings,  and  known  as  the  “  West- 
cott  return  pail.” 

5s  Fea-S4raw  Injurious. — “A.  J.  S.,” 
Eel  River,  Cal.  There  is  nothing  in  pea-straw  itself, 
saved  in  good  condition,  to  account  for  a  fatal  attack  of 
red  water  in  cattle  fed  upon  it,  nor  indeed,  for  any  ill- 
efl'ects  on  tlie  urinary  organs.  But.  sometimes  a  species 
of  rust,  or  a  fungoid  growth  similar  to  rust,  appears  upon 
pea-straw,  especially  when  a  heavy  crop  has  been  laid 
and  the  weather  is  hot.  Plants  affected  by  smut,  mildew, 
and  similar  diseases,  are  unwholesome  to  cattle,  and  it 
was  probably  something  of  that  kind  which  injured  them 
in  this  instance.  In  such  cases  a  pound  of.  Epsom  salts 
should  lie  given  immediately,  and  copious  drafts  of  linseed 
tea.  The  disease  called  red  Water  originates  almost 
every  time  from  unwholesome  fodder. 

ISairning  Hones. — “  S.  F.,”  Chester  Co., 
Pa.  It  will  be  cheaper  to  burn  bones  than  to  give  half 
for  grinding  them.  The  fat  contained  is  of  no  use  as 
manure  for  any  purpose,  but  the  gelatine  is  valuable  as 
it  furnishes  nitrogen.  This,  ot  course,  is  lost  in  the 
burning,  and  itamounts  to  about  40  per  cent  in  dry  bones. 

Herd  Law  in  Kansas. —  A  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  is  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Crawford  Co., 
Kansas,  states  that  their  Legislature  a  year  ago  gave 
County  Commissioners  the  powor  to  prescribe  what  ani¬ 


mals  should  not  be  permitted  to  run  at  large,  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  recovery  of  damages  by  parties  injured  against 
the  owners  of  trespassing  stock.  Tlie  Commissioners  of 
Crawford  Co.  have  made  an  order  restraining  all  stock 
from  running  at  large.  The  fact,  tiierefore.  that  special 
enactments  for  separate  counties  were  decided  to  he  un¬ 
constitutional  should  not  lead  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
there  is  no  “herd  law”  in  Kansas  as  stated  by  a  former 
correspondent. 

Eate  Corn. — “  W.  M.  M.,”  Northampton 
Co.,  Pa.  We  have  secured  perfectly  ripened  corn  which 
was  planted  so  late  as  the  24th  of  June,  lint  it  was  an 
early  sort,  viz.,  tlie  early  Canada,  whicli  is  excellent  for 
replanting  or  for  planting  on  a  newly-mown  clover  sod. 

Tlie  Blest  Fertilizer  for  Corn.- “  W. 

M.  M.,”  Easton,  Pa.  Our  observations  last  year  proved 
very  satisfactorily  that  tlie  best  fertilizer  for  corn  is  tlie 
dried  flesh-and-blood  manure.  It  acts  immediately,  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  growth,  and  pushes  the  crop  rapidly  for¬ 
ward,  thus  causing  an  early  ripening. 

Manni’c  for  Corn -“J.  F.  W.,”  Center 
Co.,  Pa.  Bone-dust  is  not  sufficiently  active  as  a  manure 
for  corn.  Tlie  best  manure  we  have  used  or  know  of  for 
corn  is  blood  or  flesh-manure.  It  lias  a  large  proportion 
of  ammonia,  is  very  soluble,  and  acts  immediately.  If 
not  possible  to  apply  it  with  the  seed  a  handful  maybe 
hoed  in  around  the  young  plant  with  the  best  results. 

Horse-Powers.  —  “ J.  G.,”  Bristol,  Ct. 
There  are  hut  two  kinds  of  horse-powers,  the  lever  pow¬ 
er  and  the  tread-power.  The  latter  is  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  where  two  horse-power  is  sufficient,  as  it  occupies 
bnt  very  little  room  and  may  be  set  up  on  the  barn  floor. 
There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  using  a  tread- 
power  if  common  precautions  are  taken,  and  oxen  may 
run  them  as  well  as  horses. 

Managing-  Manure. — “F.  H.  W.,”  Bun¬ 
combe,  N.  C.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  it  is 
most  economical  to  draw  manure  fresh  from  the  stables 
and  spread  it  on  the  surface  where  it  shall  remain  until 
plowed  under  or  it  has  rotted  on  the  surface,  or  to  work 
it  in  the  barn-yard  until  it  has  rotted  and  become  fine. 
Tlie  latter  practice  is  the  one  generally  adopted,  and  al¬ 
though  it  causes  more  work,  yet  there  is  abundance  of 
time  during  the  season  when  field  work  can  not  be  done, 
when  this  may  he  without  extra  cost.  If  the  manure  is 
piled  up  and  fermented  and  then  turned  over  and  heated 
once  more  with  proper  care,  it  becomes  so  fine  that  it 
may  he  worked  into  the  soil  with  the  harrow  along  with 
the  seed.  We  do  not  know  how  manure  can  he  more 
profitably  used. 

Coras  on  Made  Lnnd,  —  “  C.  H.  S.,” 

Miami  Co.,  Ind.  Corn  will  not  thrive  on  muck  land 
without  a  good  dressing  of  wood-ashes  or  lime.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  the  crop  turning  yellow  and  perishing  on  such 
land  is  simply  that  vegetable  matter  alone  will  not  sup¬ 
port  a  crop  ;  mineral  matter  is  needed.  If  not  too  costly 
a  process  the  addition  of  two  or  three  hundred  loads  of 
clay  to  the  acre  would  vastly  improve  muck  land. 

Fodder  Corn,- “  J.  M.,”  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio.  There  is  no  better  crop  to  raise  for  fodder  than 
corn.  It  may  lie  planted  in  rows  30  inches  to  3  feet  apart, 
at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  bushels  per  acre,  which  will  give  12 
grains  to  the  foot  or  thereabouts.  It  should  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  as  carefully  as  ordinary  corn,  and  on  rich  soil  will 
yield  an  immense  crop.  Sown  broadcast  it  will  not 
yield  so  much  as  when  in  rows. 

Loss  of  Wool. — “  J.  M.,”  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 
Loss  of  wool  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  disease.  Some 
sheep  have  a  habit  of  shedding  their  wool  in  the  spring. 
Such  should  be  sheared  as  soon  as  the  fleece  becomes 
loose,  andjif  the  weather  is  excessively  cold  protect  them, 

Mole-Flow  For  Irrigation. — “  S.  B. 

W.,”  Greeley,  Col.  In  a  loose  friable  soil  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  channels  made  by  a  mole-plow  would  last  for  24 
hours.  If  water  were  turned  into  these  channels  they 
wo'uld  collapse  at  once.  It  would  not  pay  to  go  to  the 
cost  of  making  the  experiment.  In  a  stiff  clay  the  chan¬ 
nels  might  be  more  permanent,  but  it  is  inevitable  that 
loose  earth  would  fall  in  and  close  them  very  frequently. 
Irrigation  must  necessarily  be  from  the  surface. 

Egg-Eating  Fowls.— “G.  H.  W.,”  Hub- 
bardtown,  Mass.  When  fowls  are  confined  they  will  eat 
their  eggs,  and  no  persuasion  but  that  of  the  axe  will 
prevent  them.  They  must  be  freed  from  confinement  and 
given  their  natural  employment  of  scratching,  or  they 
will  get  into  this  mischief. 
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SwicBg'IatS'  Door  fox*  fi®ig'=5®exx. — “F. 

H.  W.,”  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C.  The  swinging  door  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  March  Agriculturist ,  is  designed  for  eacli  pen 
only  and  one  is  sufficient.  It  may  not  be  necessary  in 
North  Carolina  to  provide  such  careful  shelter  for  pigs, 
but  it  is  in  the  North,  where  drifting  snow  is  often  per¬ 
mitted  to  completely  fill  the  pen,  and  the  pig  compelled 
to  make  its  bed  in  it. 

ILijBie. — “  H.  M.  L.,”  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  richest  portions  of  Pennsylvania  in  which 
farming  land  as  such  is  salable  any  day  for  $100  to  $300 
per  acre  has  been  made  rich,  and  is  kept  so,  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  lime.  Not  by  lime  alone  by  any  means,  but 
with  the  addition  of  clover,  and  large  quantities  of  ma¬ 
nure  made  from  the  direct  resources  of  the  farm.  The  pro¬ 
duce  sold  consists  of  grain,  meal,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is 
there  claimed  that  this  can  not  be  done  without  the  reg¬ 
ular  use  of  lime  applied  in  each  rotation  with  the  grain 
crop  with  which  the  land  is  laid  down  to  grass  and  clover 
or  clover  alone ;  and  from  the  writer’s  experience  this 
claim  is  abundantly  supported  by  t-he  results.  It  is  the 
large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  added  to  the  soil  in 
conjunction  with  the  lime  which  maintains  and  even 
adds  to  its  original  fertility.  If  this  is  the  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  why  should  it  not  be  in  the  Western 
part  or  elsewhere  ? 

Ifftnntag'ariaxi  C«x"bs»  or  Millet.— A  “  New 

Subscriber,”  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  crop  of  Hungarian 
grass  or  millet  might  be  taken  from  a  sod  plowed  after 
mowing.  No  crop  pays  better  for  a  proper  preparation 
of  the  ground  both  in  rendering  it  mellow  and  fine  and  in 
fertilizing.  If  hay  is  desired  we  would  sow  thickly,  say 
3  pecks  or  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  and  cut  immediately 
after  the  blossom  has  turned.  If  sown  thinly  the  hay  is 
coarse.  If  sown  for  soiling,  the  ground  must  be  very 
rich,  or  it  will  make  no  second  growth. 

Mss«'l!ai3ae=CM.t  CIovox*. — “  E.  F.,”  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  raking  clover  cut 
by  a  machine.  With  us  a  steel-tooth  horse  rake  never 
“ruined  it.”  It  needs  to  be  raked  as  soon  as  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  wilted,  and  cured  in  the  winrow  or  cock.  The 
slight  heating  and  fermentation  it  there  undergoes  rapid¬ 
ly  drive  off  the  water,  and  give  a  sweetness  of  flavor  to 
the  hay,  which  makes  it  greatly  more  palatable  and  nutri¬ 
tions.  But  unless  clover  is  cut  at  a  proper  time,  which 
is  in  early  blossom,  it  is  really  ruined,  beyond  redemption 
by  any  process  of  curing. 

Farming  in  Ai'l^stitawas. — John  C.  Palm¬ 
er,  Monroe  Co.,  Ark.,  writes  that  parts  of  Arkansas  may 
be  called  the  farmer’s  paradise,  where  with  less  labor 
larger  returns  can  be  made  than  anywhere  else  he  knows 
of.  He  makes  60  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  past 
season  he  has  made  35  bales  of  cotton  of  475  lbs.  each  on 
31  acres.  3  acres  made  2,100  pounds  of  lint.  Clover  hay 
grown  there  is  not  excelled  in  Kentucky,  nor  is  blue- 
grass,  red-top,  nor  timothy.  His  experience  with  clover 
is  the  most  satisfactory.  There  he  gets  three  crops  in 
the  year.  The  first,  cutting  yields  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay, 
and  the  other  two  one  ton  each  to  the  acre.  All  the  fruits 
but  grapes  succeed  well.  Essex  and  Berkshire  pigs  are 
found  the  best  to  improve  the  native  bogs,  which  are  very 
poor.  He  raises  his  own  horses,  mules,  cows,  sheep,  and 
all  their  feed,  and  if  more  Northern  farmers  with  capital 
could  get  thither  the  country  would  rapidly  develop. — 
(Our  correspondent’s  success  with  clover  is  well  worthy 
of  emulation  by  onr  Southern  readers,  with  whom  the 
growth  of  t.iis  crop  will  be  found  a  key  to  open  up  a 
vastly  improved  condition  of  agriculture. — Ed.) 

^alt  For  SJoclk.— “  R.  S.  W.,”  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Salt  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  sorts  of  stock.  It 
assists  digestion  and  helps  to  prevent  the  presence  of 
worms,  but  as  a  remedy  against  them  when  they  have 
taken  possession  it  is  of  no  avail.  But  if  not  fed  regular¬ 
ly  it  is  of  very’  little  benefit.  It  Is  best  to  have  a  lump  of 
rock  salt  where  the  animals  can  always  gain  access  to  it, 
otherwise  a  special  time  should  be  set  for  salting. 

UnterSVraBag-  SUcrses, — “  O.  S.,”  Granby, 
Ct.,  writes  about  interfering  horses.  Ho  says  :  “  I  have 
seen  but  few  out  of  several  hundred  interfering  horses 
that  struck  the  opposite  inkle  with  either  the  crust  of  the 
hoof,  the  shoe,  r'c  Lit-.  Jiefc’.cori:  and  those  were  all  cured 
by  rest,  good  keeping,  and  hand  rubbing  of  the  legs,  thus 
showing  that  weakness  and  a  i Close  shambling  gait  were 
the  cause.  When  the  crust  ol  the  hoof  turns  under  on  the 
inside  and  grows  out  on  the  outside,  the  horse  will  in¬ 
terfere.  When  such  a  shaped  foot  is  seen,  some  chalk 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  hoof,  and  when  the  horse  strikes 
and  the  foot,  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that,  the  chalk 
has  been  rubbed  oft  near  the  toe,  and  if  the  clinches  of 
the  nails  arc  loose,  they  will  be  found  to  have  torn  the 


skin  of  the  opposite  ankle.  In  such  a  case  the  hoof 
should  be  pared  away  on  the  outside  as  much  as  is  safe, 
and  the  shoe  set  out  on  the  inside  so  that  the  bearing  of 
the  foot  will  be  equal  on  each  side  from  the  center  as  it 
rests  upon  the  ground.  The  horse  will  not  then  inter¬ 
fere.  A  farrier  who  had  a  reputation  for  shoeing  inter¬ 
fering  horses  so  as  to  cure  them,  tried  this  plan  on  a 
horse,  and  found  that  the  chalk  mark  was  rubbed  off  on 
the  outside  of  the  toe,  and  that  two  projecting  clinches 
there  hid  cut  the  opposite  ankle.  He  pared  the  outside 
of  the  hoof  and  set  on  a  shoe  made  very  thin  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  very  thick  on  the  inside,  and  set  well  out  on  the 
inside  with  the  heel  wide.  The  interfering  then  ceased. 
This  is  not  the  only  trouble  that  can  be  remedied  by 
skillful  shoeing.” 

A  Ekosslble  CsiiroSiaaa  Jessamine. — 

The  ordinary  wild  Carolina  Jessamine  ( Gelsemium )  was 
figured  last  month.  Since  then  we  k.ve  received  from 
Mr.  P.  J.  Berckinans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  flowers  of  a  double 
variety.  This  novelty  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  origi¬ 
nated  in  Louisiana  will  be  prized  in  Southern  gardens 
and  Northern  conservatories. 

ILtaixaixaoras  M axaerxiilss. — Querist  asks  :  “  Is 
there  a  mineral  substance  which  omits  sufficient  light  in 
the  dark  to  enable  a  person  to  read  letters  or  figures  ?  ” 
—There  is  no  mineral  that  gives  off  light  of  itself  in  this 
way,  but  fluor  spar  and  some  other  minerals  after  being 
exposed  to  sun  light  are  “  phosphorescent  ”  when  taken 
into  a  dark  room,  and  continue  for  a  while  to  give  off 
some  of  tlie  light  they  have  absorbed. 

BIoHow  IIob-m. — “  A  Learner,”  Chatauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  says,  “  How  am  I  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  disease  as  “hollow  horn”  or  “horn  ail,”  when  I 
find  the  horns  seriously  affected,  sometimes  very  hot  and 
feverish  and  sometimes  deathly  cold?  Are  not  these 
symptoms  proof  of  disease  there  ?  And  yet  you  say  there 
is  none.” — Learner  has  well  designated  himself;  for  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  learn  that  when  he  himself  has  a 
severe  headache  and  a  burning  heat  in  his  temples,  and 
throbbing  veins,  that  it  is  not  his  head  but  his  stomach 
that  is  out  of  order.  In  such  a  case,  he  would  linger  a 
while  before  he  poured  pepper  and  turpentine  into  his 
ears.  Both  men  and  oxen  arc  flesh  and  blood. 

Insects  Fs-osxa  Georfflii.  — 11  J.  T.  S.,” 
Snow  Hill.  The  cases  found  on  the  rose  and  quince  are 
the  nests  of  the  Basket-worm  ( Thyridopterix.)  The  per¬ 
fect  insect  is  a  moth.  The  larva  lives  in  these  cases  and 
moves  about  with  them.  The  female  never  emerges  from 
her  case  but  undergoes  her  transformations,  lays  her  eggs 
and  dies  there ;  the  coffin  of  the  mother  serving  as  a 
cradle  for  her  children.  When  sufficiently  numerous, 
they  do  much  mischief,  and  should  be  destroyed. 

(TSvecai  Msaxaxxx’c  fox*  ©ax’xleai. — “A.  B.” 

Galt,  Ontario,  finding  stable  manure  expensive,  proposes 
to  sow  peas  or  rape  and  turn  under.  This  would  certain¬ 
ly  enrich  the  soil  and  would  answer  among  trees,  but 
practically  it  would  be  difficult  among  currant-bushes, 
where  he  proposes  to  use  it.  The  crop  would  be  apt  to 
smother  the  bushes.  Better  make  a  compost  of  muck 
and  lime  and  spade  it  in  around  them. 

Mange. — At  this  season  of  the  year  clogs, 
horses,  and  cattle,  arc  subject  to  a  parasite  in  the  skin 
which  causes  severe  itching  and  loss  of  hair.  It  is  the 
well  known  complaint  mange,  which  is  similar  to  the 
formerly  well-known  itch.  A  cure  is  to  rub  the  affected 
parts  with  an  ointment  made  of  1  pint  of  fish-oil,  6  ounces 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  G  ounces  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  As  it  is  contagious,  or  communicated  by  touch 
or  contact  in  any  way,  the  stable  fittings,  walls,  and  door 
frames,  should  be  washed  with  lime-wash  in  which  car¬ 
bolic  acid  has  been  dissolved,  at  the  rate  of  4  ounces  to 
the  pailful. 

Eklsexsses  of  EBoiiEl«i*y .  —  As  a  reply  to 
many  inquiries  respecting  diseases  of  poultry,  we  say 
generally  that  the  remedy  lies  altogether  in  prevention  ; 
that  preventive  measures  against  cold,  damp,  filth,  over¬ 
crowding,  want  of  ventilation,  irregularity  of  feeding,  and 
watering,  in  every  case  ward  off  almost  every  complaint 
that  poultry  are  subject  to.  Other  curative  measures  are 
generally  inapplicable,  and  if  those  we  mention  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  disease  will  be  prevented  or  its  progress 
stopped  when  it  has  occurred. 

Striped  ESxngps. — The  following  comes  from 
“  S.  F.,”  a  correspondent  of  Delaware  County,  O.  “  Take 
four  pieces  of  board,  each  one  foot  long  and  seven  inches 
wide,  nail  them  together,  and  this  will  make  a  box  with¬ 
out  top  or  bottom.  Before  your  plants  are  up  put  this 
on  the  hill,  press  it  down  so  that,  bugs  will  not  creep  un¬ 
der,  and  the  work  is  done.  When  you  want  to  hoe  them 


take  off  the  box ;  this  done  replace  as  before.  I  have 
proved  it  for  several  years,  and  never  had  one  enter  the 
premises.  Several  that  I  know  have  tried  it  never  failed 
of  a  sure  defence.  When  the  plants  are  so  large  as  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  bugs  take  off  the  box  and  put  it  un¬ 
der  shelter,  and  it  will  last  forty  years  or  more.  Try  it, 
it  don’t  cost  much.” 

SSaeep  For  tine  lBiaiEa<a. — “  C.  H.  S.,” 

Republic  Co.,  Kansas.  Pure  Merino  sheep  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  proper  sort  wherewith  to  experiment  in  sheep¬ 
raising  on  the  Western  plains.  They  are  too  costly,  and 
pure  Merino  wool  is  not  the  most  profitable.  The  wool 
manufacturers  need  mostly  the  three-quarter  fleece,  which 
is  produced  by  sheep  of  two  crosses  of  pure  rams  on 
native  ewes.  For  a  person  who  is  commencing  sheep 
culture, .it  would  be  best  to  procure  not  more  than  100 
well-selected,  healthy  native  ewes  of  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  three  two-year-old  pure  Merino  rams.  The  ram 
lambs  produced  should  be  raised  as  wethers,  and  only 
the  pure  rams  used ;  after  the  second  year,  the  produce 
would  be  three-quarter  blood,  and  would  yield  fine  fleeces 
of  more  than  double  the  weight  and  twice  the  value  per 
pound  of  the  original  natives.  As  the  flock  increases,  so 
will  the  experience  necessary  to  succeed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  may  be  increased  indefinitely. 

Mioioare  Fox*  BBeixass.  —  “  M.  O.  R.,” 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.  As  a  general  thing,  beans  do 
not  require  much  manure.  Stimulating  manures  produce 
a  rank  growth  of  vine,  but  few  pods.  A  dressing  of  a 
few  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  one  bushel  of  ground  plaster, 
and  a  bushel  of  salt  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
a  crop  of  beans,  and  with  us  have  always  produced  a  fair 
crop  on  well  worn  but  cleanly  cultivated  soil. 

A  ScsasomtiMe  S!xg'g'esi!i«xa. — “  L.  L. 

S.,”  Tipton,  Iowa,  says  that  the  reason  why  the  lambs 
die  as  Mrs.  W.  S.  has  complained,  is  that  their  teeth  have 
not  appeared  through  the  gums,  and  that  the  gums  being 
very  tender  and  sore  in  consequence  the  lambs  refuse  to 
suck.  As  a  remedy  he  cuts  the  gums  with  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife  or  lancet,  so  as  to  allow  the  teeth  to  come  through. 

^SptByissg-  Sows.- “H.  M.  C.”  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  spay  a  sow  from  any  written  direc¬ 
tions.  After  a  person  has  seen  the  operation  performed 
a  few  times  he  can  operate  on  a  slaughtered  animal  sev¬ 
eral  times  until  he  becomes  proficient.  Any  mistake 
made  on  a  living  animal  would  be  fatal,  as  the  ovaries  to 
be  extracted  are  in  close  proximity  to  vital  parts,  which 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

A  I?253e  sxekI  E£iSoxxx«tt<ij*. — “  E.  L.  N.,” 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  An  English  mile  is  1,760  yards  or  5,280 
feet;  a  kilometer  is  1,000  meters:  a  meter  is  a  French 
measure  equal  to  3937/100  inches  or  328/]00  feet.  A  kilo¬ 
meter  is  therefore  3,280  feet  or  1,003  yards  nearly,  or  ex¬ 
actly  4  furlongs  3S  rods  12  feet  and  3  inches. 

Moss  oxx  Apple-Trees.  —  “  S.  K.  B.,” 

East  Milton,  Mass.  The  best  application  to  remove 
moss  from  trees  in  an  orchard  is  a  solution  of  potash,  or 
concentrated  potash  lye  (which  can  be  procured  at  any 
store)  or  strong  soft-soap.  If  neither  of  these  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  easily,  lime-water,  the  clear  water  which  remains 
after  the  lime  of  the  whitewash  has  settled,  is  the  next 
best.  Young  trees  should  never  be  whitewashed.  The 
application  must  be  renewed  each  spring. 

■WiBssliBaxlls. — The  numerous  inquirers  about 
windmills  for  grinding  grain  and  other  mechnnical  pur¬ 
poses  are  referred  to  onr  advertising  columns,  where  they 
may  gather  the  information  they  desire. 

Sasiall  IPixcSfug'osi  Fox*  ESxxtf <*x*. — “  M.  R. 

H.,”  Ironia,  N.  J.  There  is  a  very  useful  package  for 
butter  in  which  small  quantities  of  one  to  five  pounds 
can  be  put  up.  It  is  patented  ;  we  can  not  give  you  the 
maker’s  address.  When  he  is  desirous  of  selling  them  he 
will  probably  make  the  fact  known  in  the  usual  way. 

S£oo1«C!iISxbx*c. — It  is  constantly  said  that 
roots  can  not  be  grown  in  this  country.  A  striking  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  solid 
and  handsome  Russia  turnip  from  J.  B.  Page  &  Son,  of 
this  city,  which  was  grown  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  which 
measures  24  inches  in  circumference.  Now  if  such  roots 
can  be  grown  in  one  place,  they  can  be  in  another  where 
the  soil  and  season  are  similar.  The  soil  of  that  part  of 
New  Jersey  is  well  known  to  be  a  light  sandy  loam  ;  and 
if  roots  can  be  produced  there,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
their  growth  elsewhere.  Root-culture  is  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  improving  our  agriculture,  and  the 
common  cry  of  “they  will  not  grow  here”  is  clearly 
shown,  by  the  success  of  those  who  do  grow  roots,  to  bo 
an  Imaginary  bugbear  and  nothing  more. 
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'Flae  IPmfc  RraBninma,  Fowl. — “R.  K. 

p.,”  Detroit.  A  pure  Bralima  cock  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  unless  ho  has  a  pea-comb.  Some  single  combs 
■will  he  found  occasionally  amongst  pure-bred  fowls; 
"but  they  should  be  weeded  out  if  uniformity  is  desired. 

Wild  Garlic.  —  “D.  H.,”  Bedford,  Pa. 
Wild  garlic  can  only  be  killed  by  clean  cultivation. 
Meadows  infested  with  it  should  be  plowed  up  and  put 
Tinder  hoed  crops,  and  grain-fields  should  be  summer- 
fallowed  before  they  are  sown  down  to  grass  again. 
With  care,  this  pest  may  be  extirpated. 

Plowing  Under  Clover.— “  F.  F.,” 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  Red  clover  should  be  turned  under 
when  in  blossom,  as  then  it  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
Tapid  decomposition.  If  ripe,  the  stalks  are  woody, 
■®nd  remain  some  time  in  the  soil  before  they  decay. 

"Veterinary  Rooks. — “W.  M.,”  York- 
ville.  Stonehenge  on  the  “  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  the 
■Field,”  English  edition,  price  $3.50,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
this  class  of  books. 

Garget. — “  H.  E.  L.,”  East  St.  Johnsbury,Vt. 
A  eow  that  has  had  the  garget  three  years  in  succession 
may  be  expected  to  have  it  after  every  calving.  She 
should  be  fattened  and  butchered. 

Cheese-Factory  in  Iowa.— “A.  W.,” 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  A  cheese-factory  costing  $5,000 
would  not  pay  to  work  unless  there  were  more  than  200 
•or  even  400  cows.  As  a  rule,  small  factories  do  not  pay. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  factory  in  Northern  Iowa 
should  not  be  as  profitable  as  one  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  if  all  other  things  were  equal. 

Rad  Taste  ism  Well-Water. — “S.  J.,” 
Bowmanville,  Ontario.  Generally,  the  first  effect  of  a 
wooden  pump  put  into  a  well  is  to  give  an  unpleasant 
taste  and  smell  to  the  water.  This  may  often  he  remedied 
immediately  by  suspending  a  bushel  of  fresh  charcoal 
tied  up  in  a  clean  cotton  cloth  in  the  well ;  but  it  will 
pass  away  in  time  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  matter  of  the  wood. 

Why  do  tlae  Apple=4rees  Suffer  ?— 

“  W.  G.  G.”  says  that  the  ends  of  the  twigs  of  his  apple- 
trees  died  last  summer  from  some  unexplained  reason. 
The  wine-saps  suffered  the  most.  Why  was  it  ? — We 
can  not  tell  without  seeing  some  of  the  twigs.  It  may 
be  the  work  of  an  insect  which  bores  the  center  of  the 
twig.  If  it  happens  again,  send  us  a  few  of  the  twigs  in 
a  letter  that  the  cause  may  be  ascertained. 

»©  Mules  Breed? — “ W.  G.  G.”  No. 
They  are  hybrids  or  crosses  between  two  distinct  races, 
and  hybrids  do  not  breed,  although  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  have  been  reported. 

Chicken  Troubles. — “  W.  G.  G.”  We 
repeat  what  was  said  last  month,  that  nearly  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  experienced  by  fowls  result  from  cold,  filth,  poor 
feed,  scarcity  of  water,  and  want  of  care  generally.  Lice 
affect  only  those  fowls  that  are  thus  neglected  ;  and  when 
fowls  turn  white  “  around  the  gills,”  droop,  and  die,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes  at  work.  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will 
immediately  cease.  A  good  tonic  for  fowls  is  a  small 
piece  of  copperas  in  their  drinking  water,  and  pills  of 
ginger  or  pepper,  or  both,  made  up  with  bread-crumb 
and  a  little  soap. 

Relative  to  Kansas.  —  “K.  S.  N.,” 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  inquires,  “How  many  acres  of  land 
and  how  many  head  of  cattle  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
bay  enough  to  clear  $2,000  a  year  on  good  Kansas  land  1 
Also,  how  much  capital  would  be  necessary  to  purchase 
•such  land  ?  ’’—That  depends  much  on  the  man.  We 
have  seen  land  in  Kansas  that  raised  four  tons  of  tame 
hay  per  acre,  and  similar  land  could  be  purchased  in  a 
wild  state  in  that  section,  Eastern  Kansas,  for  $15  to  $20 
per  acre.  The  difference  between  the  prices  of  prairie 
and  tame  hay  in  Kansas  is  not  much,  prairie  selling  at 
from  $4  to  $7  per  ton.  With  these  figures,  one  can  make 
his  own  calculations. 

Pulling  Staampss  witli  Pulleys. — 

"  J.  Y.,”  Springfield,  Out.  In  the  Agriculturist  of  May, 
1872,  page  176,  there  will  be  found  an  engraving  showing 
how  to  pull  stumps  by  means  of  pnlleys. 

Rotits. — “  E.  P.  C.,”  Mills  Co.,  Iowa.  Whether 
hotts  kill  horses,  or  whether  the  horses  die  of  something 
else  and  the  botts  are  unjustly  blamed  for  it  or  not,  may 
be  a  question  for  investigation,  but  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  botts  are  excessively  numerous  in  the  stomach  the 


irritation  is  sufficient  to  cause  death.  But  all  risk  of 
this  may  he  prevented,  together  with  much  trouble  to 
the  horse  from  these  pests,  by  covering  the  horse’s  neck, 
shoulders,  and  chest  with  a  thin  cotton  covering,  and 
carefully  at  noon  or  night  scraping  off  all  the  botts’  eggs 
which  are  deposited  on  the  horse’s  legs  or  knees  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or  by  washing  them  off  with  warm  water. 
Prevention  is  better  and  safer  than  the  very  best  cure. 

Sugar  from  Sorglimim.— E.  P.  Cook, 
White  Cloud,  Iowa.  Sugar  has  been  made  from  sorghum, 
but  it  is  not  crystalline.  It  is  in  a  sticky  or  pasty  condi¬ 
tion,  and  although  a  process  is  said  to  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  which  ordinary  crystalline  sugar  is  produced 
from  sorghum,  yet  we  do  not  hear  anything  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  The  inference  is  that  it  is  not  profitable. 

Making  Rutter  toy  Power.— 

Toledo,  Ohio,  sends  us  a  slip  cut  from  a  paper  which  de¬ 
scribes  a  method  of  working  butter  by  power  as  follows 
— viz. :  “In  place  of  the  inefficient  hand  working  of  the 
butter,  jaws  worked  by  power,  squeezing  out  the  butter¬ 
milk,  just  as  the  melted  slag  is  squeezed  out  of  the  soft¬ 
ened  iron  puddling.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  process 
something  like  this  might  be  used  in  large  dairies  and 
by  intelligent  dairymen,  but  we  never  heard  of  any  such  in 
practice,  and  the  paragraph  is  merely  a  piece  of  clap-trap. 
There  is  no  similarity  between  the  processes.  Iron 
needs  a  great  deal  of  squeezing  and  working  to  render  it 
fibrous  and  tough,  while  butter  is  easily  spoiled  by  over¬ 
working.  The  writer  who  wrote  the  paragraph  probably 
knows  very  little  about  either  process. 

disposing'  of  Patents.— "G.  W.  N.,” 
Hubbard,  Ohio.  The  safest  way  for  any  party  who  has  a 
patent  to  dispose  of  would  he  to  do  no  business  unless 
with  known  parties.  There  are  sharpers  always  on  the 
look-out  for  those  who  receive  patents,  and  sometimes 
they  get  a  deed  of  a  patent  without  giving  any  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  better  to  see  the  parties  you  deal  with. 

CtourEaiiBg;  tlae  Mew  Milk. — “M.  H.,” 

Toledo,  Ohio.  The  plan  of  churning  the  whole  milk  is 
very  rarely  followed.  It  is  really  more  laborious,  unless 
horse  or  steam  power  is  used,  than  setting  the  milk  for 
cream  and  churning  the  cream.  The  butter  is  of  a  whiter 
color,  owing  to  its  containing  many  small  particles  of 
caseine  from  which  it  can  not  be  freed,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  it  does  not  keep  well,  and  soon  acquires  a  cheesy 
flavor  and  smell.  We  tried  the  plan  many  years  ago, 
and  do  not  approve  of  it — at  least,  for  ourselves. 

Green  Manuring-.—1 “  S.  K.  R.,”  Adams 
Co.,  Wis.  It  is  doubtful  if  land  can  he  kept  fertile  by 
plowing  in  clover  without  applying  other  manure.  Clover 
is  not  a  universal  panacea  for  all  the  troubles  of  the  far¬ 
mer, 'nor  does  it  furnish  a  universal  pabulum  for  all  crops. 
In  some  cases  clover  refuses  to  grow,  as  on  clover-sick 
lands,  which  are  restored  by  a  dressing  of  lime  and  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  crop  for  a  few  years.  Yet  there  is  hut 
little  danger  of  that  occurring  at  present;  the  difficulty  is 
the  other  way,  and  few  farmers  in  America  ever  saw  a 
clover-sick  field.  Plowing  under  clover  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  manuring  only,  and  is  not  able  to  supplant 
other  methods  in  common  use,  hut  should  be  used  along 
with  them. 

Buckwheat  Bran, — “J.  S.  McV.,”  Wal- 
handing,  O.  Buckwheat  bran  is  excellent  feed  for  sheep, 
and  if  sifted  from  the  hulls  make  a  good  feed  for  horses 
given  on  cut  hay  in  winter.  It  is  excellent  for  young  cat¬ 
tle  and  cows,  hut  is  too  heating  for  hogs.  Hogs  when 
fed  on  it  become  scurfy  and  scabby.  Its  market  value  is 
generally  half  that  of  corn-meal,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  so 
much  in  comparison  to  use. 

Steaming  Fodder. — “L.  L.,”  Detroit, 
Mich.  In  the  American  Agriculturist  of  January,  1873, 
will  he  found  an  article,  with  illustrations,  on  cooking 
food  for  stock.  The  number  will  be  sent  for  fifteen  cents. 

Everlasting  Feiscc-Post.— “L.  A.  N.,” 
Hartford  Co.,  Ct.  The  statement  now  widely  published 
that  a  coating  of  linseed  oil  and  pulverized  charcoal  ap¬ 
plied  to  fence-posts  will  render  them  imperishable  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  mislead.  As  soon  as  the  oil  is  absorbed  by 
the  wood,  the  powdered  charcoal  is  left  on  the  surface, 
where  it  has  little  or  no  effect  at  all.  If  the  fence-post  is 
green,  it  will  rot  very  rapidly.  If  the  fence-post  is  well- 
seasoned,  and  the  surface  of  the  part  buried  in  the 
ground  is  charred  slightly,  it  will  last  much  longer  than 
one  not  so  treated.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  post  is 
peeled,  and  painted  with  crude  petroleum  or  linseed  oil 
it  will  be  rendered  more  durable. 

EEiceiarag-emaesat. — “J.  H.  E.,”  lias  tried  it. 
He  is  hack  again  on  the  farm.  And  now,  as  a  warning 


and  an  encouragement  for  others,  he  writes  that  after  sel-- 
ling  off  his  farm  stock  and  going  into  the  provision  trade 
with  golden  visions  cheering  his  sleeping  and  waking 
hours  he  found,  alas !  that  they  were  hut  visions,  and  the 
realities  were  anything  but  golden.  Harder  work,  men¬ 
tally  if  not  physically,  longer  hours,  disturbed  slumbers, 
failing  debtors,  small  profits,  active  competition,  and  a 
lightened  purse  at  the  end,  were  the  results  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  now  he  rejoices  over  the  one  dollar  that  stays 
in  his  pocket  more  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  fleeting, 
deluding  dollars  that  never  reached  that  spot.  He  is  a 
contented  farmer  now. 

Chronic  Eonmler.— “F.  S.,”  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.  A  good  plan  to  follow  in  cases  of  chronic  foun¬ 
der,  for  relief— there  is  no  cure — is  to  procure  a  water¬ 
tight  box,  about  four  inches  deep,  and  put  the  horse’s 
feet  into  it.  The  shoes  should  be  removed  previously. 
Then  pour  hot  water  into  the  box,  and  let  the  feet  remain 
in  the  bath  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  place  plenty  of 
sawdust  under  the  feet,  and  wet  it  well  with  water.  Re¬ 
peat  this  treatment  for  a  few  evenings.  The  horse 
should  have  rest  for  some  days  afterwards. 

Elexitole  I>©utole*tree. — “J.  S.  W.,” 
Goshen,  O.  There  is  no  advantage  gained  by  attaching 
a  spring  to  a  double-tree.  Exactly  the  same  force  must 
be  applied  in  drawing  the  load ;  and  if  an  obstacle  is 
struck,  although  the  jar  may  be  cased  at  the  moment, 
yet  the  reaction  of  the  spring  would  exert  on  the  whole 
exactly  the  same  force  on  the  horse’s  shoulders  as  though 
there  were  no  spring.  The  principle  is  in  use  for  other 
purposes,  and  therefore  is  not  patentable. 

IsiiHaiMisiatiosE  of  the*  Udder. — 

“  C.  R.  S.,”  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  This  disease— or  garget, 
as  it  is  often  called — affects  cows  that  have  been  long  in 
milk  as  well  as  fresh  cows.  It  is  occasioned  by  cold,  or 
by  lying  on  wet  litter,  and  in  such  cases  is  often  an  ac¬ 
companiment  of  rheumatic  fever,  which  may  he  quickly 
fatal  if  relief  is  not  given.  The  proper  treatment  is  good 
nursing,  warmth,  cooling  medicine— as,  for  instance, 
one  pound  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce  ginger,  one  pint  mo¬ 
lasses,  aud  one  quart  of  warm  water.  The  udder  should 
have  a  large  hot  poultice  of  boiled  carrots  or  scalded  bran 
applied  to  it,  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  broad 
bandage  around  the  loins.  If  possible,  surgical  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  procured,  and  if  not,  the  above  treatment 
may  he  kept  up  for  three  days,  when,  if  no  improvement 
has  occurred,  probably  the  patient  will  he  past  any  cure. 

Wasting  ©f  tlae  Frog, — “T.  B.  T.,” 
Washington  Co.,  Me.  When  in  consequence  of  continued 
paring  away  of  the  frog  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the 
common  method  of  shoeing),  it  can  no  longer  touch  the 
ground,  one  of  the  natural  processes  by  which  the 
foot  is  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  is  prevented.  The 
frog,  when  allowed  to  touch  the  ground  at  each  step,  ex¬ 
erts  a  pressure  upon  the  bones  of  the  foot  which  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  certain  needed  secretions.  When 
this  pressure  is  not  exerted,  the  secretions  are  stopped, 
and  the  play  of  the  bones  one  upon  another  when  the  foot 
is  in  action  induces  inflammation,  which  results  in  what 
is  known  as  navicular  disease.  Besides,  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  frog  in  its  natural  condition  prevents 
these  bones  from  being  jarred  or  bruised,  but,  the  protec¬ 
tion  being  wanting,  the  bones  are  injured.  In  the  case 
in  question,  after  a  year’s  delay,  the  injury  is  probably 
beyond  repair.  The  shoes  might  be  removed,  however, 
and  the  mare  turned  into  a  moist  pasture,  in  the  hope 
that  the  frog  might  be  stimulated  into  a  new  growth. 
Otherwise  we  know  of  no  resource  but  to  employ  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Milkissg'-Macliiiie. — “  3.  H.,”  Hastings 
Co.,  Ontario.  In  using  a  milking-machine  which  merely 
consists  of  tubes  inserted  into  the  teats,  as  does  the  one 
you  describe,  the  milk  florvs  only  by  means  of  gravity, 
possibly  aided  by  contraction  of  the  udder.  Therefore, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  milk  can  be  drawn  completely  from 
the  udder,  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  aud  as  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  well  done  by  the  hand  of  the  milker,  the  action  of 
which  is  very  nearly  like  that  of  the  calf’s  mouth  in  the 
natural  process  of  sucking. 

Cneap  Transportation. 


The  delegates  to  the  National  Cheap  Transportation 
Association  met  in  Convention  in  the  City  of  New  York 
on  the  8th  day  of  May.  A  permanent  organization  was 
effected  with  the  Hon.  Joseph  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts, 
President;  R.  n.  Ferguson,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Secretary; 
and  II.  K.  Tlmrber,  of  New  Ycfrk,  Treasurer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas ,  The  productive  industries  of  the  United 
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States,  plantation  and  farm,  mine  and  factory,  commer¬ 
cial  and  mercantile,  are  not  only  the  sources  of  all  our 
national  and  individual  wealth,  hut  also  the  element  on 
which  our  very  national  and  individual  existence  depends ; 
and 

Whereas,  All  national  products  are  the  fruits  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  as  neither  labor  nor  capital  will  continue 
actively  employed  without  an  equivalent  measurably  just ; 
and 

Whereas,  Great  material  industries  are  only  sustained 
and  prospered  by  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  one 
section  or  country  for  those  of  another ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  existing  rates  of  transportation  for  the 
varied  products  of  the  Union  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  and  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  transit 
cost  of  the  commodities  required  in  exchange,  are  in 
many  instances  injurious,  and  to  certain  interests  abso¬ 
lutely  destructive,  arising  in  part,  at  least,  from  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  avenues ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  great  material  want  of  the  nation  to-day 
is  relief  from  the  present  rates  of  transit  upon  American 
products ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  duty  of  the  hour  and  the  mission  of 
this  Association  is  to  obtain  from  Congress  and  the  sever¬ 
al  State  Legislatures  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  and  limit  by  law  within  proper  constitu¬ 
tional  and  legitimate  limits  the  rates  and  charges  of  ex¬ 
isting  lines  of  transportation,  to  increase  where  practica¬ 
ble  the  capacity  of  our  present  water-ways,  and  to  add 
such  new  avenues,  both  water  and  rail,  as  our  immensely 
increased  internal  commerce  demands ;  so  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  may  be  fairly  rewarded  for  his  honest  toil,  the  con¬ 
sumer  have  cheap  products,  and  our  almost  limitless  sup¬ 
plies  find  foreign  markets  at  rates  to  compete  with  the 
world. 

Second :  That  the  cheap  transportation,  both  of  persons 
and  property,  being  more  conducive  to  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  and  the  widest  interchange  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  products  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  are  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Third:  That  the  constant  and  frequent  association  of 
the  inhabitants  of  remote  parts  of  the  United  States  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  homogeneous  and  harmonious  population  within  the 
vast  area  of  our  territory. 

Fourth :  That  the  best  interests  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  also  demand  the  freest  possible  interchange 
of  the  industrial  products  of  the  varied  climates  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  States,  so  that  breadstuff's,  textile 
fibers,  coal,  lumber,  iron,  sugar,  and  various  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  local  in  their  production  but  general  in  their  con¬ 
sumption,  may  all  reach  the  consumer  at  the  least  practi¬ 
cable  cost  of  transportation ;  and  that  an  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  tax  levied  by  the  transporter,  over  and  above 
a  fair  remuneration  tor  the  investment,  is  a  burden  upon 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  that  it  is  the  part  of  wise 
statesmanship  to  remove. 

Fifth :  That  certain  leading  railway  corporations  of  the 
country,  although  chartered  to  subserve  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  endowed  with  the  right  of  eminent  domain  solely 
for  that  reason,  have  proved  themselves  practically  mo¬ 
nopolies,  and  become  the  tools  of  avaricious  aud  unscru¬ 
pulous  capitalists,  to  bo  used  to  plunder  the  public,  en¬ 
rich  themselves,  and  impoverish  the  country  through 
which  they  run. 

Sixth :  That  many  of  the  railway  corporations  of  the 
United  States  have  not  only  disregarded  the  public  con¬ 
venience  and  prosperity,  but  have  oppressed  the  citizen, 
bribed  our  legislatures,  and  defied  our  executives  and 
jjidges,  and  stand  to-day  the  most  menacing  danger  to 
American  liberty  and  to  republican  government. 

Seventh:  That  the  present  system  of  railway  manage¬ 
ment,  having  failed  to  moot  the  just  expectations  and  de¬ 
mands  of  a  long-suffering  people,  must  be  radically  re¬ 
formed  and  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of  law,  both 
state  and  national,  and  railway  corporations  compelled 
to  perform  their  proper  functions  as  the  servants  aud  not 
the  masters  of  the  people. 

Eighth :  That  to  this  end  we  invoke  the  aid  of  all  fair- 
minded  men  in  all  States  of  the  Union  in  expelling  and 
excluding  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  from  our  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  and  from  the  bench,  such  railway  officials, 
railway  attorneys,  or  other  hirelings  as  prostitute  public 
office  to  the  base  uses  of  private  gain. 

Ninth:  That  leaving  different  sections  and  interests 
that  desire  cheap  transportation  to  work  out  the  problem 
in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  best,  we  earnestly  in¬ 
voke  their  careful  consideration,  their  energetic  action, 
aud  their  resolute  will  in  regulating  and  controlling  the 
rates  of  transportation,  and  giving  remunerative  wages 
to  the  producer  and  cheap  products  to  the  consumer, 
untaxed  by  unearned  charges  for  their  carriage. 

Tenth :  That  we  invite  the  people  of  the  various  States 
to  organize  subsidiary  associations,  state,  county,  and 
town,  to  cooperate  with  the  National  association  ;  that 
the  power  to  accomplish  the  purposes  desired  rests  abso¬ 


lutely  with  the  suffering  millions  ;  relief  is  within  their 
reach  and  control ;  united  action  and  the  near  future  will 
give,  as  certain  as  its  need,  for  all  time,  and  the  good  of 
all,  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  consisted  of  Josiali 
Quincy,  of  Boston,  M.  B.  Wilber,  of  Michigan,  Horace 
Day,  New  York,  R.  H.  Ferguson,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  II.  Bron¬ 
son,  of  Kansas,  J.  A.  Noonan,  of  Wisconsin,  and  W.  H. 
C.  Price,  of  New  York.  The  convention  then  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Washington  in  January  next.  During  the  in¬ 
terval  the  address  will  be  issued,  and  organizations  will 
be  effected  throughout  the  country  to  cooperate  in  the 
work.  . .  (n: 

-  »  m- - 

The  American  Pomological  Society. 


Many  of  the  members  of  the  Pomological  Society  have 
felt  highly  indignant  at  the  course  of  the  Secretary. 
This  individual  has  taken  advantage  of  his  position  to 
insult  the  whole  agricultural  and  horticultural  press  of 
the  country.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  have  abundant 
cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  all  right-thinking  members 
feel  mortified  that  the  Society’s  official  publication  should 
be  made  the  medium  for  the  venting  of  individual  spleen. 
The  particular  act  of  the  Secretary  referred  to  is  a  foot¬ 
note  on  page  80  of  the  last  volume  of  Proceedings,  be¬ 
ginning:  “The  Secretary  would  here  remark  that  con¬ 
ductors  of  journals  and  publishers  of  books  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  varieties  of  fruits  and  plants,”  etc.  As  a 
statement  this  is  false,  as  is  what  follows  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  note.  No  abuse  from  the  individual  who  fills 
the  office  of  secretary  would  be  considered  of  importance, 
but  when  it  comes  from  one  speaking  as  an  officer  of  an 
important  Society  in  the  official  record  of  the  Society, 
the  case  is  bravely  altered. 

When  this  note  appeared,  we  held  consultation  with 
several  officers  and  members  of  the  Society,  and  it  was 
concluded  best  not  to  wash  dirty  linen  in  public,  and  to 
let  the  thing  pass  until  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
September  next.  Some  of  our  cotemporaries  have 
thought  differently,  and  have  presented  the  subject  to 
the  public  in  their  papers.  Rather  than  be  thought  in¬ 
different  to  this  insult  to  the  press,  we  reluctantly  change 
our  resol  ition  to  keep  silent.  Perhaps  we  can  best  record 
our  protest  against  this  act  of  the  Secretary  by  giving  the 
remarks  of  two  of  our  neighbors.  The  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Sun  had  a  most  vigorous  article 
upon  the  subject.  Moore’s  Rural  New  Yorker  of  May  3d 
has  the  following : 

“  The  American  Pomological  Societt.  —  Hadn’t 
friend  Elliott,  Secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  better  keep  still  ?  In  a  recent  letter  published  in  a 
Western  paper,  he  quotes  a  correspondent  as  saying  that 
‘  one  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in  New  York  City  has  tried 
to  break  down  the  Association  because  it  did  not  meet 
his  views.’  Why  didn’t  Elliott  tell  that  correspondent 
that  the  statement  was  false ;  for  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Elliott  that  it  is  not  true.  The  fact  is,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  made  an  ass  of  himself  and  got  criticised  for  it, 
as  he  deserved;  and  if  he  don’t  stop  doing  it  hereafter, 
the  American  Pomological  Society  will  find  he  is  too  big 
a  burden  to  carry  with  comfort.  Would  Mr.  Elliott  have 
the  public  believe  that  when  any  one  criticises  his  inju¬ 
dicious  and  untruthful  statements,  the  party  doing  it  is 
trying  to  ‘  break  down  ’  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  ?  If  that  is  his  object,  he  will  find  he  has  a  bigger 
job  on  his  hands  than  ho  has  before  undertaken.” 

The  Horticulturist  for  May  is  still  more  pointed,  it  says : 

“A  NEW  DErAKTURE  NEEDED.” 

“Mutterings  of  discontent  have  reached  us  in  various 
ways  from  many  members  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  respecting  its  Secretaryship. 

“Probably  at  its  coming  session  next  fall,  no  question 
will  be  considered  with  more  anxiety  than  this,  and  upon 
its  solution  will  largely  depend  the  future  success  of  the 
Society,  and  harmony  be  preserved  among  the  leading 
pomologists  of  the  country. 

“  The  present  Secretary  has  committed  an  unpardon¬ 
able  blunder,  one  deeply  deplored  by  the  other  leading 
officers  of  the  Society,  and  has  placed  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  calculated  to  draw  out  much  determined  and  per¬ 
sistent  opposition. 

“  For  the  past  two  or  more  years,  flattered  with  pride 
of  place  and  an  egotistical  estimate  of  his  long  years  of 
experience  in  fruits  and  pomological  matters,  he  has 
run  a  free  gauntlet  with  pen  and  speech,  criticising  whom 
he  pleased  (sometimes  most  unnecessarily,  perhaps  even 
scurrilously,  without  just  cause),  and  not  in  the  least 
cautious  in  the  use  of  uncomplimentary  allusions  to 
many  of  the  most  influential  of  the  editorial  fraternity. 

“  In  the  last  report  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  this  egotism  is  carried  so  far  as  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  foot  notes  to  several  pages,  wherein  he  asserts 


and  re-asserts  in  the  most  positive  manner,  the  compara¬ 
tive  ignorance  of  the  editors  of  all  our  Agricultural  aud 
Horticultural  Journals,  concerning  fruits  ;  and  while  not 
disposed  to  allow  them  either  the  credit  or  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  a  possible  practical  experience  in  fruit-culture, 
he  actually  intimates  that  they  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  errors  in  pomological  nomenclature,  and  are  ig¬ 
noramuses  in  general. 

“  Only  one  person  with  ‘  long  years  of  experience,’  the 
great  ‘  I  am  ’  ‘  Secretary  of  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,’  is  supposed  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  po¬ 
mology,  and  all  are  expected  to  play  second  fiddle  to  this 
noble  functionary. 

“We  are  supremely  disgusted,  doubtless  the  public  are 
too,  with  these  airs  of  assumption.  These  foot  n»tes  we 
will  collate  and  reproduce  in  our  next  number. 

“  By  this  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  his  position  (for  none 
of  the  other  executive  officers  saw  or  knew  of  these  notes 
until  the  reports  were  all  printed  and  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution),  the  Secretary  has  not  only  arrayed  himself  in  the 
most  direct  antagonism  to  the  press  of  the  country,  but 
has  thrown  to  them  an  insult,  which  every  high-minded 
journalist  will  resent. 

“We  say  to  the  American  Pomsdogical  Society,  this 
is  disastrous  to  you.  Youv  officers  should  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  press.  You  should  seek  its  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  is  your  most  efficient  ally ;  insult  or  despise 
them,  and  your  own  influence  and  success  will  wane. 

“Take  a  new  departure ;  let  your  future  Secretary  be 
one  whom  all  will  delight  to  honor,  and  toward  whom 
the  press  will  cheerfully  offer  every  assistance,  and  who 
will  cooperate  in  helping  your  Society  toward  still  greater 
success  aud  reputation. 

“  Our  thoughts  for  a  long  time  past  have  often  turned 
toward  one  who  we  believe  would  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  horticultural  w'orld;  others  have  lately 
mentioned  the  same  name  to  us,  and  we  now  break  the 
long-kept  silence  we  have  maintained  for  the  past  four 
years,  by  proposing  the  nomination  for  the  next  Secre¬ 
taryship  in  the  well  known  name  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  of 
Illinois,  Horticultural  Editor  of  The  Prairie  Farmer. 
Who  seconds  ?  ” 

The  American  Pomological  Society  is  largely  indebted 
to  the  press  for  the  influential  position  it  now  holds.  The 
columns  of  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  papers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  open  to  it  without  cost, 
and  the  only  return  it  makes  is  through  its  Secretary, 
who  informs  the  conductors  of  these  journals  that  they 
are  a  set  of  asses.  We  shall  see  what  will  come  of  it. 


Bee  Notes.— Advice  to  Beginners. 

BY  M.  QUINBT. 


It  is  said  that  we  can  accustom  ourselves  to  very  mono¬ 
tonous  things  until  they  become  pleasant — which  is 
probably  true.  Now,  to  the  man  who  considers  it  irk¬ 
some  to  open  often  a  hive  of  bees  with  movable  combs, 
and  look  it  all  through  to  be  sure  of  its  condition,  with¬ 
out  expecting  to  d®  any  particular  thing,  I  would  say 
that  by  doing  so  he  will  not  only  be  likely  to  find  it 
pleasant,  but  that  he  will  gain  courage,  learn  to  avoid 
stings,  get  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
bee,  and  learn  to  distinguish  between  a  thrifty  and  an 
unthrifty  stock.  The  thriving  farmer  visits  his  growing 
crops  scores  of  times  without  any  idea  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it  at  the  time,  but  often  finds  a  rail  of  the 
fence  displaced,  a  bar  left  down,  or  an  insect  just  com¬ 
mencing  its  ravages,  the  timely  discovery  of  which  saves 
dollars.  Instead  of  deciding  to  cut  his  grain  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  day  of  the  month,  he  notes  the  appearance  of  the 
crop  as  the  season  advances,  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  subject  enables  him  to  choose  the  proper  time.  Just 
so  the  apiarian  who  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
his  bees  will  detect  anything  amiss  or  sec  what  is 
needed.  If  he  is  desirous  to  increase  his  stocks  to  the 
utmost  by  artificial  swarms,  he  will  be  guided  by  the 
yield  of  honey  and  the  condition  of  the  old  stock  as  to 
the  best  time  to  make  them.  If  box  honey  is  wanted 
most,  let  him  supply  boxes  plentifully.  But  the  hive 
should  be  filled  with  bees  before  acting  in  either  case. 

Hives  in  which  to  put  bees  should  be  constructed  on 
the  following  principle :  1st.  Let  the  combs  be  movable. 
2d.  Let  there  be  room  for  at  least  150  lbs.  of  honey.  Such 
hives  cost  more  money,  but  are  cheaper  than  the  writer 
once  made  for  37  'A  cents.  A  gradual  change  from  the 
rough  box,  through  several  modifications,  brought  us 
to  the  present  convenient  hive  here  described.  Make 
the  bottom  of  smooth  boards,  21  x  25  inches  square ; 
cut  out  of  the  center  a  piece  six  or  eight  inches  square ; 
cover  the  upper  side  of  the  opening  with  wire-cloth  to 
prevent  a  bee  getting  through.  Make  a  slide  for  the 
under  side  that  will  graduate  the  ventilation  according 
to  the  weather,  from  none  at  all  to  a  full-sized  entrance 
for  the  air.  Make  a  lrame  of  near  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions  :  Take  half-inch  strips,  an  inch  aud  a  half  wide  and 
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eleven  inches  long,  for  the  ends.  Two  more,  eighteen 
inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  for  top  and  bottom  Drive 
the  nails  through  the  end  pieces.  The  bottom  piece 
should  be  one-fourth  inch  from  the  bottom  of  hive  to 
give  the  bees  a  chance  to  creep  under.  If  combs  are  to 
be  transferred,  the  top  may  be  left-square.  If  combs  are 
to  be  built,  a  guide  should  be  put  in  the  center  to  make 
them  go  straight — a  triangular  piece  will  do.  Take  a 
piece  of  hoop-iron  three-fourths  inch  wide,  three 
inches  long ;  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  one  end,  bend  it 
at  right-angles.  Punch  two  holes  through  the  long  part, 
and  nail  or  screw  it  on  one  of  the  lower  corners  of  the 
frame.  The  angle  or  short  part  bent  should  be  near  an 
eightli  of  an  inch  below  the  end,  that  it  may  hook  on  an¬ 
other  piece  of  straight  hoop-iron,  that  is  nailed  on  one 
edge  of  the  bottom  the  longest  way.  One  edge  should 
project  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  bottom.  Hook 
on  the  frame,  and  it  stands  there  firmly.  Cut  out  a  thin 
board  just  the  size  of  frame,  and  set  one  on  each  side ; 
cover  the  top  with  a  board  or  canvas,  and  you  have  a 
hive  for  bees.  Make  an  entrance  in  the  bottom  under 
the  end  of  frame,  opposite  to  the  one  hooked.  When 
fixed  in  this  way,  it  is  unnecessary  to  talk  of  small  or 
large  hives.  Ton  have  only  to  add  frames  until  as  large 
as  wanted— varying  from  one  to  sixteen  on  this  bottom 
board.  A  part  may  be  taken  out  at  any  time.  If  box- 
honey  is  the  object,  seven  frames  are  enough.  For  ex¬ 
tracting  the  honey  all  will  be  wanted. 

Our  boxes  are  made  to  set  by  the  side  of  the 
frames  full  of  combs,  and  also  on  the  top  of  frames, 
so  close  that  the  bees  can  enter  them  without  moving  an 
inch  from  the  main  apartment.  The  width  of  the  boxes 
should  be  calculated  so  that  three  or  four  will  be  just 
equal  to  the  length  of  fiame.  The  length  about  six 
inches.  The  height  should  be  such  that  two  when  set 
on  a  thin  board  laid  under  them  would  make  them  just 
even  with  the  top  of  frames.  We  use  sixteen  at  the 
sides  and  eight  on  the  top,  usually,  of  full  hives.  If  they 
are  still  crowded  with  bees,  and  have  started  combs  in 
boxes  on  the  top,  slip  them  from  the  center,  and  let  them 
stand  on  the  boxes  at  the  side,  putting  eight  more  in 
their  places;  making  thirty-two  five-pound  boxes  on  at 
once.  The  bees  enter  the  top  outside  ones  from  those  in 
the  middle.  When  the  stock  is  not  strong  enough  to  fill 
the  boxes,  take  from  one  or  both  sides — putting  up  the 
boards  to  keep  the  bees  close.  Change  the  part  full 
ones  to  the  top,  or  to  any  other  hive  to  be  finished.  If 
there  are  not  bees  enough  to  work  in  any  of  the  boxes 
take  all  oft".  The  boxes  arc  made  of  glass — described  in 
“Bee-Keeping  Explained” — except  the  end  next  the 
comb,  which  is  put  in  a  little  narrower  than  the  box  to 
leave  a  passage  for  the  bees  from  the  combs  in  the  hive. 
These  frames  and  boxes  when  all  in  place  must  not  bo 
exposed  to  the  light  and  weather.  There  should  bo  a 
cover  of  some  kind.  We  have  found  no  cheaper  way 
than  to  make  it  of  smooth,  nice  boards.  Let  them  be 
eighteen  inches  wide  for  the  height  of  hive.  Cut  the 
pieces  long  enough  to  make  a  box  one  inch  larger  than 
the  bottom  board  on  the  back  side.  The  corners  simply 
halved.  Batten  them  outside  two  incites  from  the  end 
to  prevent  warping.  Set  them  together  without  nailing, 
holding  with  latch ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  metal  clasp 
that  will  draw  equally  from  both  ways,  is  adjusted  as 
readily  as  a  latch,  and  will  hold  as  firmly  as  nails— a  de¬ 
vice  of  my  own,  and  not  patented.  Nail  a  strip  on  the 
back  side  of  bottom  board,  one  and  a  half  inch  wide, 
the  length  of  the  same  end,  and  one-eighth  inch  lower 
than  the  upper  surface  of  bottom.  The  two  ends  may 
have  dowel-pins  to  enter  the  bottom  to  prevent  slipping 
about.  A  plain  board  with  molding  for  lid  or  cover,  to 
make  all  close,  constitutes  what  may  he  called  a  hive, 
without  the  boxes  and  frames.  It  can  be  opened  when 
full  of  bees  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  contents  of  boxes 
inspected  without  any  bees  flying.  Let  the  front  side  of 
hive  remain  standing  in  place  during  the  operation. 
Bees  that  arc  at  work  will  enter  without  hesitation. 

To  hive  a  natural  swarm  in  this  hive,  take  off  one  end 
and  remove  the  boxes,  unless  the  swarm  is  large;  in 
that  case,  let  the  top  ones  remain.  Set  up  a  panel  by  the 
side  of  frame.  Throw  over  a  blanket,  and  let  it  hang 
down  on  the  open  side,  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom. 
Get  the  bees  in  a  box,  and  bring  them  to  the  stand  for 
a  new  hive.  Let  them  stand  until  near  sun-down  if  you 
choose ;  then  raise  the  lower  edge  of  blanket  six  or 
eight  inches  ;  an  assistant  may  hold  it  until  the  operator 
can  empty  the  swarm,  as  he  would  so  much  grain,  directly 
under  the  frames.  Let  down  the  blanket,  and  they  will 
probably  be  hived  without  further  trouble.  If  the  queen 
has  her  wing  cut  off,  and  can  not  fly,  catch  her  when  the 
swarm  issues,  and  when  they  begin  to  return— which 
they  do  as  soon  as  the  queen  is  missed — take  away  the 
old  hive  and  cover  it  up  with  a  blanket  for  a  few  minutes. 
Set  the  new  one  in  its  place,  and  put  the  queen,  at  the 
entrance,  when  they  will  all  enter.  They  may  cluster 
about  the  entrance' and  perhaps  choke  it  up  for  a  time. 
With  the  feather  end  of  a  quill  the  bees  may  be  brushed 
away  occasionally,  and  thus  facilitate  operations.  Leave 


the  old  hive  in  a  new  place,  a  rod  or  more  from  the  old 
stand.  When  the  stock  is  in  movable  combs,  and  it  is 
certain  they  are  getting  honey,  and  there  are  bees  enough 
to  spare  a  swarm,  lift  out  a  comb,  near  the  middle  of  a 
fair  day,  and  if  the  queen  is  on  it  put  that  with  the  bees 
that  are  on  it  into  a  new  hive,  close  it  up  and  set  it  on 
the  old  stand,  setting  the  old  hive  in  a  new  place,  and 
you  have  an  artificial  swarm.  One  week  after  the  first 
swarm  with  an  old  queen,  open  the  old  hive,  and  cut  off 
all  the  queen-cells  but  oue,  to  prevent  the  second  swarm, 
which  should  not  issue  if  you  want  box-honey.  If  you 
have  a  spare  fertile  queen  to  introduce,  cut  off  all  the 
cells,  smear  the  queen  in  honey,  and  drop  her  in  at  the 
top.  She  commences  laying  in  a  day  or  two,  and  a  fort¬ 
night  in  breeding  is  gained,  which  at  this  time  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  swarm  of  bees.  For  directions  for  rear¬ 
ing  queens,  see  “Bee-keeping  Explained”  for  the 
present.  This  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  an  Italian 
queen  to  black  bees.  Much  is  gained  by  having  hives, 
frames,  and  boxes  all  alike,  so  that  they  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  and  fit  any  place.  Yery  many  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  every  point  in  the  hive  I  have  endeavored  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  prefer  to  send  for  one  complete  as  a  pattern 
to  work  from,  which  for  some  is  the  surest  way.  This 
hive  is  not  patented,  and  any  one  has  the  right  to  make 
and  use.  It  combines  all  the  improvements  and  con¬ 
veniences  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  matter  of  extract-honey  is  deferred 
until  another  month. 

- -  . - —  »■—  -  - - 

A  Gallery  of  Portraits. 


Ou  the  first  page  will  be  found  a  collection  of 
portraits  of  bulls  of  some  of  the  principal 
breeds  of  cattle  famed  for  beef,  the  dairy,  or  for 
the  yoke.  In  the  center,  the  artist  has  very 
properly  placed  the  noble  Shorthorn,  in  which 
we  have  a  representative  of  agricultural  aris¬ 
tocracy.  The  high  consideration  in  which  this 
breed  is  held,  both  in  America  and  England, 
and  the  correspondingly  enormous  prices  which 
have  been  paid  by  breeders  for  first-rate  speci¬ 
mens,  have  elevated  them  far  above  the  reach  of 
ordinary  farmers.  But  yet  one  can  not  traverse 
any  district  of  the  country  without  finding  the 
impress  of  this  breed  upon  our  native  stock; 
and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  additional 
value  thereby  gained  already  fairly  warrants 
those  who  can  afford  it  in  paying  the  extremely 
high  prices  which  they  readily  command  in  the 
market.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  equally  favored 
Jersey.  While  the  former  represents  the  choic¬ 
est  of  the  beef  stock,  this  breed  furnishes  the 
choicest  dairy  products.  The  magnificent  form 
of  the  first  is  fairly  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
delicate  figure  of  the  second.  Peculiarly  gentle, 
placid,  prolific,  and  profitable,  it  has  become  a 
necessity  in  every  well-appointed  dairy,  while 
its  beauty  renders  it  a  desirable  object  where 
ornament  is  considered  before  cost.  On  the 
right  is  a  representative  of  a  race  which,  once 
occupying  the  position  at  present  held  by  the 
Shorthorn,  has  almost  disappeared  from  view. 
“  Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere,” 
and  the  Longhorns  have  been  superseded  by 
their  rivals  the  now  fashionable  Shorthorns. 
Their  place  as  to  utility  is  filled  in  a  measure  by 
the  Holstein  and  the  Hereford,  the  one  probably 
the  heaviest  milker  as  a  race,  and  the  other  the 
best  feeder  and  grazier  for  common  purposes  of 
all  the  breeds  now  in  existence.  On  either  side 
of  the  Holstein,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
representative  of  Continental  European  races 
that  we  possess  in  this  country  to  any  extent, 
are  the  two  chief  Scotch  breeds,  the  Polled  on 
the  right  and  the  Scotch  or  Highland  on  the 
left.  Although  but  little  known  as  yet  on  our 
pastures,  their  active  habits,  hardy  constitutions, 
and  their  adaptation  to  rough  or  exposed  dis¬ 
tricts  seem  to  make  them  desirable  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  heavier  cattle 
would  deteriorate.  The  old-fashioned  but  trust¬ 
worthy  Devon  at  the  lower  left-hand  remains,  as 


it  probably  ever  will,  the  best  working  ox  of 
all  the  breeds.  While  these  cattle  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  profitable  in  the  dairy,  3'et  their  appear¬ 
ance,  characterized  by  a  solid  dark  red  color, 
very  compact  round  form,  with  their  hardiness, 
activity,  and  excellent  beef-producing  capacity, 
will  always  make  them  not  only  favorites  with 
many,  but  a  positive  necessity  in  districts  simi¬ 
lar  to  New  England  or  the  Alleghany  ranges. 
Last  and  least  of  all,  the  little  Kerry,  aptly 
placed  just  beneath  his  stately  cousin,  is  the 
most  diminutive  of  all  cattle,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  perhaps,  is  sought  after  as  a  pet  as  much 
as  for  the  rich  milk  which  it  gives  in  a  propor¬ 
tionately  very  large  quantity.  Of  late  the 
Kenys  have  become  much  more  popular  than 
formerly  for  family  cows,  on  account  of  their 
low  cost  of  keeping  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  handled. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers. — Mo.  40. 

I  have  often  been  asked  to  give  the  total  pro¬ 
duct  of  my  herd,  per  head.  My  readers  natu¬ 
ral  Ly  want  to  know  the  facts  and  figures  on 
which  I  base  my  recommendation  of  the  Jersey 
cow  as  the  most  profitable  for  a  common  farmer 
to  keep.  I  have  not  answered  these  inquiries 
simply  because  I  could  not.  I  am  often  away 
from  home,  my  house  is  four  miles  away  from 
the  farm,  and  my  time  is  much  engrossed  with 
other  affairs. 

We  are  buying  and  selling  pretty  constantly, 
and  wc  keep  a  good  many  cows  which  have 
passed  the  period  of  their  usefulness  for  the 
dairy  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  calves.  The 
most  that  is  possible  is  to  single  out  particular 
animals  and  state  their  performance.  As  a  per¬ 
fectly  fair  specimen  of  the  smaller  type  of  the 
herd,  I  will  instance  the  case  of  “Flora  Hin- 
man,”  a  thorough-bred,  which  weighs  now — 
after  dropping  her  second  calf,  and  wdien  she  is 
three  years  and  four  months  old — 603  lbs.  Her 
first  calf  was  dropped  November  10th,  1871, 
when  she  was  twenty-three  months  old.  The 
milk  did  not  go  into  the  dairy  until  Dec.  3d. 
From  that  time,  we  carefully  wTeiglied  all  her 
milk  until  April  13th,  1873,  when  she  was  dried 
off  preparatory  to  her  second  calving  (April  23d). 

I  divide  her  record  into  18  periods  of  four 
weeks  each.  It  stands  as  follows:  1st,  500) 
lbs. ;  2d,  419  lbs. ;  3d,  346)  lbs. ;  4th,  361)  lbs. ; 
5th,  389)  lbs.;  6th,  331  lbs.;  7th,  309  lbs.  ;  8th, 
330)  lbs. ;  9th,  344)  lbs. ;  10th,  306  lbs. ;  11th, 
265)  lbs. ;  12th,  23‘;)  lbs. ;  13th,  184)  lbs. ;  14th, 
209)  lbs. ;  15th,  1«0  lbs. ;  16th,  181  lbs. ;  17th, 
216)  lbs;  18th,  89  lbs.  Total  in  72  weeks, 
5,177)  lbs.  This  is  over  8)  times  her  own 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  period — and  probably 
over  10  times  her  weight  at  its  commencement. 
Taking  2,5/ioo  lbs.  milk  as  equal  to  a  quart,  she 
gave  2,403  quarts.  I  am  confident  that  for  the 
average  of  her  milking  period,  two  winters  and 
one  summer,  15  lbs.  of  her  milk  would  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  that  she  actualljr  produced 
between  her  two  calvings,  345  lbs.  of  butter. 
To  apply  a  more  severe  test,  we  will  take  her 
yield  during  the  year  before  her  second  calving, 
beginning  April  22d,  1872.  Her  yield  wras 
3,160  lbs.  of  milk,  or  (by  the  above  computa¬ 
tion)  210)  lbs.  of  butter.  She  had  no  extra  care, 
and  was  never  in  high  condition.  No  well-kept 
native  dairy  cow  of  average  size  could  possibly 
have  been  kept  on  the  same' fodder;  while  to 
yield  as  much  butter  in  proportion  to  her 
weight  she  must  produce  over  300  lbs.  in  her 
last  year,  commencing  more  than  five  months 
after  dropping  her  calf,  and  her  first  calf  at 
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that,  and  counting  the  full  time  to  her  second 
calving. 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  record  of  the 
foil  herd  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Andrew  Robe- 
sou.  Eight  Herd-book  Jerseys  as  follows : 


Age. 

Weight, 

April  23,  ’73. 

5  years. 

5  years. 

4  years. 

4  years. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

4  years. 

5  years. 

805  lbs. 

820  lbs. 

JRosemary . 

790  lbs. 

Zoe  Le  Bas . 

830  lbs. 

740  lbs. 

910  lbs. 

Zillah . 

760  lbs. 

Cannie  . 

1.050  lbs. 

Note.  —  Kosemary,  Zillah,  and  Cannie  are  heavy 
with  calf. 


These  cows  were  well  kept,  and  their  milk 
was  regularly  weighed  at  each  milking  from 
the  time  their  calves  were  removed  until  they 
were  dried  off,  or  until  the  percentage  of  cream 
was  proven  by  the  lactometer  twice  a  month 
for  the  date  of  this  report  the  whole  time.  The 
following  is  their  performance: 


Name. 

Date  of 
Beginning 
Record. 

Number  of 
Days  in 
Milk. 

Total  Milk 
in 

Pounds. 

Daily  Aver¬ 
age  in 
Pounds. 

Averageper- 
centage  of 
Cream. 

locket . 

April  10,  ’72 

265 

506554 

19  n/ioo 

19.20 

Gala . 

Feb.  12,  ’72 

370 

758054 

29  4%oo 

16.87 

Kosemary . 

April  12,  ’72 

252 

3069H 

12  >%oo 

19.05 

Zoe  Le  Bas.... 

April  23,  ’72 

304 

4760 

15  c5/ ion 

10.40 

Silver  Gray . 

May  2,  ’72 

303 

6054 14 

19  98/ 100 

15.37 

Alice . 

May  2,  ’72 

300 

670654 

22  3  V,  00 

16.52 

Zillab . 

June  12,  ’72 

262 

012254 

23  &7/ 100 

11.49 

Cannie . 

July  9,  ’72 

260 

5169 

19  43/i M 

17.62 

Average  of  all . 

290 

5566 

19%  00 

10.04 

This  is  a  perfectly  reliable  statement,  based 
on  accurate  records,  and  made  by  a  gentleman 
of  character  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  get  the 
best  cows  of  the  breed,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
very  best  manner.  From  an  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  his  herd,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  in¬ 
dorse  his  statements  in  all  particulars.  He 
uses  cream  in  his  family  without  stint,  and  has 
not  been  able  to  learn  from  actual  trial  how 
much  butter  his  herd  would  make  in  a  year. 
It  would,  however,  be  safe  to  calculate  that, 
taking  the  year  through,  the  cream  from  Jersey 
cows  will  make  a  pound  of  butter  per  quart. 
Mr.  Thomas  Horsfall,  of  England — the  best 
authority  on  this  subject — found,  on  two  trials, 
that  15  quarts  of  cream  yielded  243/4  ounces  of 
butter  per  quart,  and  that  14  quarts  of  cream 
yielded  25  3/7  ounces  per  quart.  His  milk  was 
set  in  shallow  pans,  and  the  cream  would  natur¬ 
ally  dry  out  much  more  than  in  the  lactometer ; 
but  this  would  not  increase  the  rate  from  16 
ounces  to  25  ounces.  In  my  own  practice 
(using  deep  cans,  which  expose  even  less  sur¬ 
face  to  the  air  than  the  lactometer  docs),  I  find 
that  one  quart  of  cream  will  make  more  than 
one  pound  of  butter.  Now,  Mr.  Robeson’s 
berd  gave,  during  an  average  period  of  290 
days,  430  quarts  of  cream  per  cow,  and  “of 
the  whole  amount  of  cream  he  churned  during 
the  year  1,409.1  quarts,  and  made,  therefrom, 
1,333!  pounds  butter.  This  shows  a  yearly 
average  of  407  pounds  butter  per  cow.” 

The  story  is  a  large  one,  and  I  am  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  those  who  do  not  know  me  caM 
it  a  tough  one — but  I  believe  it,  nevertheless. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  an  example  that 
many  can  follow.  The  breeding  herd  at  Ogden 
Farm  won’t  begin  to  equal  it.  Indeed,  very 
few  can  afford  the  money,  nor  have  they  the 
intelligent  skill  required  to  get  together  eight 
Herd-book  Jerseys  of  such  excellence.  These 
have  been  bought  in  Jersey  and  here,  and  bred 
and  weeded  out  for  years  with  an  eye  to  secur¬ 
ing  as  nearly  absolute  perfection  as  has  been 


possible  within  the  time.  That  they  will  still 
further  improve  under  their  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  is  unquestionable. 

While  the  results  of  this  instance  of  success¬ 
ful  farming  are  beyond  the  probable  reach  of  any 
“ordinary”  farmer,  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  as 
an  example.  In  any  well-regulated  dairy  in 
which  only  common  cows  are  kept,  I  think  that 
an  average  annual  yield  of  one-half  that  of  Mr. 
Robeson’s  Jerseys,  or  203  lbs.,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  satisfactory,  and  this  from  cows  of 
greater  wreight,  and  so  requiring  more  food. 
The  question  arises:  How  can  we  make  a  fair 
beginning  on  the  other  half? — how  get  to  300 
lbs  ?  The  answer  involves  a  good  many  things, 
but  it  will  depend  more  on  the  infusion  of  Jer¬ 
sey  blood  than  on  anything  else.  A  half-bred 
Jersey  is  wry  much  better  than  a  native,  and  a 
three-quarter-bred  one  is  still  better.  One  bull 
will  suffice  to  inaugurate  an  improvement  in  a 
large  herd,  which  in  even  two  generations  (or 
in  six  or  eight  years)  will  more  than  double  the 
profit  of  the  dairy.  Even  a  small  addition  to 
the  yield  will  double  the  profit,  for  it  will  cost 
no  more  to  support  the  grades  than  the  natives, 
the  quality  will  be  better  (and  the  selling  price 
higher),  and  none  of  the  expenses  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  increased. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
from  the  Jersey  Herd  Register  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Clias.  M.  Beach,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  (person¬ 
ally  known  to  me  as  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
observe:).  He  “  made  a  careful  experiment 
with  three  pure  Jersey  cows,  three  grade  cows, 
and  three  native  cows,  an  experiment  which 
was  carefully  conducted  for  a  week.  The  ani¬ 
mals  were  in  essentially  the  same  condition, 
and  were  kept  on  the  same  food.  Each  lot 
averaged  about  the  same  time  for  calving.  It 
was  found  that  to  make  one  pound  of  butter 
the  following  quantity  of  milk  from  each  sort 
of  cow  was  required :  Three  pure  Jerseys,  64 
quarts ;  three  grades,  84  quarts ;  three  natives, 
11  quarts.  According  to  this,  a  Jersey  cow 
giving  about  12f  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  or  a 
grade  giving  1G£  quarts,  would  make  as  much 
butter  as  a  native  cow  giving  22  quarts.”  Of 
course,  the  grades  must  vary  according  to  their 
proportion  of  Jersey  blood.  In  Mr.  Beach’s 
experiment,  one  was  one-half  Jersey,  one  three- 
quarters,  and  one  seven-eighths.  . 

Those  who  believe  that  the  best  Jerseys  have 
the  “  solid  color  and  full  black  points”  will  not 
find  their  theories  sustained  by  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Robeson’s  herd.  I  think  he  has  not  one 
animal  of  this  character.  He  prefers  the  lighter 
fawns  and  grays,  with  some  white,  and  his  im¬ 
ported  bull  “Orange-peel,”  which  he  himself 
selected  in  Jersey, was  light  fawn  with  consider¬ 
able  white.  At  the  same  time,  color  is  only  a 
secondary  object  with  him,  and  no  promising 
heifer  is  sold  until  her  milking  quality  has  been 
proven.  Mr.  Thomas  Mode}',  who  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  very  best  Jersey  breeders 
in  New  England,  is  now  raising  for  his  own  use 
a  bull  that  is  fully  one-third  white. 

The  solid  color  men  will  be  glad,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  know  that  the  cattle  which  Col. 
R.  M.  noe  recently  sold  at  auction  for  very 
high  prices — a  nine-months-old  bull  for  $560, 
and  four  cows  respectively  for  $560,  $640,  $700, 
and  $605 — were  mainly  of  their  favorite  mark¬ 
ing.  This  sale  indicates  that  color  brings  the 
highest  prices.  Shall  we  then  breed  mainly  for 
color?  I  decidedly  shall  not.  The  object  is 
not  a  wise  one,  and  to  seek  it  because  of  tem¬ 


porary  high  prices  is  a  prostitution  of  breeding 
that  can  not  result  in  the  good  of  the  race  nor 
in  the  good  of  the  dairyman.  The  Jeaseys  as 
a  race  are  very  valuable  to  the  country,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  conformity  to  a  passing  fashion, 
but  because  of  their  ability  to  yield  a  large  pro¬ 
duct  of  good  butter,  and  it  is  their  value  in  this 
respect  that  must  redound  to  the  greatest  event¬ 
ual  profit  of  their  breeders.  Then  again,  on 
the  mere  score  of  beauty,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  very  blackest  of  the  black-point  men 
see  Mi-.  Robeson’s  cattle  tethered  on  his  lawn. 
They  will  answer  this  disputed  question  more 
convincingly  than  any  writing  can  do. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
best  treatment  of  calves,  and  so  many  have  ad¬ 
vised  their  immediate  removal  that  we  this 
spring  ventured  to  try  it.  Out  of  four  so  treat¬ 
ed  (all  heifers,  worth  $100  each  when  they 
were  dropped),  one  died  before  it  was  a  week 
old,  another  is  scouring  so  badly  that  we  have 
but  little  hope  of  its  recovery,  and  a  third  is 
ailing  and  weakly.  We  have  had  quite  enough 
of  this  treatment,  and  shall  return  to  our  custom 
of  leaving  all  calves  with  their  mothers  until 
they  are  at  least  three  days  old,  and  longer  if 
necessary  to  start  them  fairly  and  vigorously  on 
the  road  of  life,  a  practice  which  has  hitherto 
produced  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  also  experimented — until  I  have  re¬ 
gretted  it — on  another  theory  of  some  modern 
breeders  of  Jerseys — that  is,  to  milk  the  cows 
quite  up  to  the  time  of  calving,  if  possible.  In 
every  case,  I  am  convinced  that  real  and  proba¬ 
bly  permanent  injury  has  resulted.  The  idea 
advanced  was  that  a  Jersey  cow  has  no  other- 
purpose  but  to  bring  calves  and  to  produce 
milk,  and  that  she  should  be  trained  to  the 
fullest  and  most  persistent  exercise  of  the  lac¬ 
teal  function.  The  subject  has  been  presented 
to  me  so  long  and  so  persuasively,  and  by  men 
whose  opinion  seemed  so  well  worthy  of  respect, 
that  I  had  come  to  more  than  half  believe  it, 
and  have  tried  the  experiment  this  spring  with 
several  animals.  In  every  case  there  has  been 
trouble  with  the  udder,  and  thus  far  the  flow  of 
milk  is  less  than  it  was  after  the  previous  calv¬ 
ing.  The  calves  have  not  been  materially- 
affected  by  it,  but  the  mothers  have  been  in 
every  instance.  Hereafter,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  dry  off  all  of  the  cows  a  month  before  calving- 
Up  to  that  time  it  is  well  to  keep  the  milk  flow¬ 
ing  (if  only  a  pint  a  day),  and  with  Jerseys  it  is 
almost  always  easy  to  do  this ;  but  after  that  the 
milking  should  cease,  and  the  udder  should  be 
allowed  to  become  entirely  empty  of  milk  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  commencement  of  its  new  period 
of  activity — “springing”  regularly  and  natu¬ 
rally,  and  having  no  trace  of  the  old  love  when 
it  begins  with  the  new. 

Another  experiment  we  are  now  making,  that 
will  have  more  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  farm  than  any  other  could  have  (for  the 
Labor  question  is  become  the  most  vital  of  all), 
Haubrich  and  his  family  have  gone — gone  to 
the  West,  that  ultimate  haven  of  all  immigrat¬ 
ing  Dcutschers — and  the  Dudeldorfers,  whom  I 
hunted  up  in  Germany  last  autumn,  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  their  place.  How  it  will  work,  I  don’t 
know.  Thus  far,  it  seems  a  very  good  combina¬ 
tion  of  new  broom  and  young  blood,  and  we 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  improvement; 
but  one  is  apt  often  to  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days  when  good  American  farm-hands  worked 
contentedly  for  years  on  the  same  farm. 
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The  Cedar-bird. 

The  fanner  or  fruit-grower  has  a  way  of 
classifying  birds  very  different  from  that  of  the 
naturalist.  He  makes  two  great  classes  only, 
friends  and  foes,  and  his 
chief  interest  in  any  given 
species  is  to  know  in  which 
class  to  place  it.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  these  two  divisions  is 
a  not  very  definite  one,  and 
if  we  were  asked  upon  which 
side  to  place  the  Cedar-bird 
we  should  have  to  give  the 
Frenchman’s  ever-ready  an¬ 
swer,  “That  depends.”  If 
the  bird  be  watched  during 
grub-lime — we  mean  the 
season  of  grubs  —  when 
caterpillars,  tent  and  others, 
and  worms,  canker  and 
others,  do  mostly  abound,  it 
would  be  ranked  at  once 
among  the  useful  ones.  All 
these  soft  creeping  things, 
so  destructive  to  foliage,  are 
choice  morsels  to  young 
Cedar-birds,  and  the  old 
ones  display  an  industry  in 
removing  these  enemies  to 
our  trees  and  shrubs  that  is 
none  the  less  useful  to  us  on 
account  of  its  being  prompt¬ 
ed  by  a  selfish  motive  in 
them.  The  little  family  in 
the  nest  must  be  fed,  and 
the  busy  parents  in  foraging 
for  their  young  dispose  of 
multitudes  of  our  annoying 
insects.  But  in  cherry-time ! 

Then  the  Cedar-bird  ap¬ 
pears  in  altogether  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light.  One  of  their  little  flocks — they 
usually  go  in  squads  of  a  dozen  or  twenty — will 
make  cherries  disappear  with  a  rapidity  only 
equaled  by  a  boy  who  is  in  somebody  else’s 
cherry-tree,  and  is  afraid  the  owner  will  catch 
him.  The  young  birds  seem  by  this  time  to 
have  become  de¬ 
cided  vegetarians. 

Animal  food  was 
well  enough  in  cool¬ 
er  weather  and  for 
growing  young,  but 
in  the  hot  July  days 
old  and  young  pre¬ 
fer  the  refreshing 
fruit.  At  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  fruit-grower 
is  quite  sure  that 
the  Cedar-bird  be¬ 
longs  among  his 
enemies,  and  forget¬ 
ful  of  former  good 
offices  bangs  away 
at  him  with  a  clear 
conscience.  It  is 
not  the  cherry  alone 
that  this  bird  fan¬ 
cies,  but  apples  and 
other  fruits  are  quite 
to  its  taste ;  but  per¬ 
haps  we  notice  the 
loss  of  the  early 
fruit  more  readily. 

When  the  cherries  disappear  as  fast  as  they 
ripen,  we  are  not  in  the  proper  mental  con¬ 
dition  to  strike  a  fair  balance-sheet  with  the 


birds.  If  the  insects  were  unmolested,  there 
would  be  no  leaves,  and  consequently  no  fruit. 
If  the  birds  take  all  the  insects,  and  then  take 
all  the  fruit,  we  are  just  where  we  would  have 
been  had  the  birds  not  visited  us.  The  question 


the  cedar-bikd. — ( Ampelis  cedrorunx .) 

seems  to  be,  Can  we  not  raise  fruit  enough  for 
the  birds  and  ourselves,  too?  In  a  natural 
state  of  things,  the  balance  between  plant,  in¬ 
sect,  and  bird  is  well  enough  preserved,  neither 
predominating  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
other.  If  the  insect-eating  birds  become  too 


numerous,  bird-eating  birds  and  other  animals 
keep  them  in  check.  Iu  our  cultivation,  we 
have  disturbed  this  nice  adjustment  of  things. 


By  destroying  the  natural  food  of  insects  we 
concentrate  them  upon  our  cultivated  plants, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  birds  follow  the 
insects.  Fruit-growing,  like  all  other  cultiva¬ 
tion,  is  a  constant  struggle  with  difficulties,  and 
this  problem  of  the  relation 
of  birds  to  horticulture  is 
one  of  the  difficult  ones. 
Those  who  have  given  the 
most  thought  to  the  matter 
regard  birds  upon  the  whole 
as  beneficial,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  we  are  obliged  in 
many  cases  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  their  services,  it  is 
true  economy  to  accept 
them.  A  closer  observation 
of  the  habits  of  all  our  com¬ 
mon  birds  at  all  seasons 
while  they  are  with  us,  will 
enable  us  to  judge  them 
more  fairly  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  The  only 
exact  way  in  which  to  come 
at  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
usefulness  or  otherwise  of 
any  species,  is  to  kill  one 
each  week  or  two  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  put  the  contents  of 
its  stomach  into  a  box  or 
bottle,  and  label  it  with  the 
name  of  the  bird  and  the’ 
date.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  this  collection  will  show 
at  a  glance  what  work 
the  species  has  done.  The 
Cedar-bird  ( Ampelis  cedro- 
rum)  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  need  a  description. 
Our  engraving  gives  its 
form;  its  length  is  7£  in¬ 
ches;  its  plumage  is  of  the 
most  neat  and  silky  charac¬ 
ter,  and  though  not  brilliant  is  called  beautiful. 

■  ■  ■  -  ra^Bf  - »  » - 

The  Sardine  Fishery. 

“  What  are  Sardines  ?  ”  asks  a  correspondent. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  before  now  puz¬ 
zled  the  naturalists. 
The  name  was  ori¬ 
ginally  applied  to  a 
small  fish  taken  off 
the  coast  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Clupeco  Sardi- 
na,  and  is  a  mature 
fish,  while  the 
greater  bulk  of  the 
Sardines  of  com¬ 
merce  are  caught  off 
the  north-west  coast 
of  France,  and  are 
the  young  of  the 
Pilchard,  another 
species  of  Clupea  (G. 
pilchardns ),  which 
when  mature  is 
about  the  size  of  a 
Herring.  The  young 
of  several  other  kind 
of  fish  also  find 
their  way  into  the 
market  as  Sardines, 
and  -when  properly 
preserved  are  un- 
distinguishable  from 
the  genuine  except  by  those  wise  in  such 
matters.  Our  engraving  represents  a  scene  at 
one  of  the  celebrated  Sardine  localities  off  the 
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coast  of  France.  The  small  fish  appear  in 
myriads,  and  are  caught  in  nets,  a  bait — the 
spawn  of  other  fish — being  thrown  over  to  keep 
the  schools  together.  The  fishermen  sell  their 
catch  to  the  establishments  that  make  a  business 
of  preserving  them.  The  Sardines  arc  cleaned 
and  the  heads  removed,  sprinkled  with  salt,  and 
then  slightly  dried  on  wicker  frames.  They  are 
then  cooked  in  boiling  olive  oil,  drained,  placed 
in  tin  cans  or  boxes,  which  are  filled  up  with 
fresh  boiling  oil,  and  the  lid  carefully  soldered 
on.  The  cases,  after  stamping  and  labeling,  are 
ready  for  the  market.  The  Sardine  is  a  minute 
fish,  and  no  one  person  consumes  a  great 
number,  yet  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  them  is  something  astonishing. 
Nantes  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  business, 
and  over  three  thousand  boats,  carrying  five 
men  each,  belong  to  that  port,  and  the  annual 
export  from  that  place  is  some  80,000,000  cans. 
Sardines  are  regarded  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
rather  than  as  a  staple  food.  They  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich,  that  those  of  weak  digestive 
powers  can  not  tolerate  them.  Their  chief 
consumption  is  at  lunches,  upon  pic-nic  and 
other  pleasure  parties,  and  by  travelers.  For 
these  purposes  they  are  very  popular,  as  they 
require  no  preparation.  By  way  of  variety, 
they  form  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  although  they  are  more  frequently 
used  thus  by  Europeans  than  by  Americans. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  114. 


J.  J.  Thomas  writes :  “  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
in  the ‘Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm’ some 
remarks  on  the  common  opinion  that  manure 
spread  in  summer  wastes  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  I  have  not  performed  experiments  in  this 
way,  but  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of 
spreading  manure  both  in  autumn  and  winter, 
more  especially  on  grass  to  be  plowed  under 
for  corn  in  spring.  The  complete  ciiffusion  of 
the  soluble  manure  by  rains  and  melting  snows 
renders  it  about  twice  as  useful  as  by  the  more 
imperfect  mechanical  intermixture  when  spread 
and  plowed  under  in  spring  Now,  suppose 
manure  is  spread  early  in  summer  on  grass  or 
other  land,  will  not  rains  wash  it  into  the  soil 
equally  well  ?  If  the  summer  is  dry,  why  will 
not  the  manure  lie  on  the  surface  until  the  rain 
comes?  What  becomes  of  it?  I  am  aware 
that  this  inquiry  is  often  made,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  an  answer,  and  would  esteem  it  an  es¬ 
pecial  favor.” 

If  we  spread  say  15  tons  of  ordinary  barn¬ 
yard  manure  on  an  acre  of  grassland  in  the 
spring  it  makes  quite  a  show.  But  harrow  it 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  it  disappears. 
“What  becomes  of  it?”  This  15  tons  of  or¬ 
dinary  manure  would  probably  be  composed  of 


Water . 22,000  lbs. 

Carbonaceous  matter .  7,000  lbs. 

Mineral  matter .  850  lbs. 

Nitrogen .  150  lbs. 


30,000  lbs. 

In  our  dry  climate  and  in  hot  summer  wea¬ 
ther  the  22,000  lbs.  of  water  would  soon  eva¬ 
porate.  We  should  then  have  8.000  lbs.  of  dry 
matter  spread  over  an  acre,  or  not  quite  three 
ounces  on  a  square  foot.  If  this  matter  was  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  it  could  hardly  be  seen  on  Ibe 
surface  of  the  land,  and  we  might  think  that 
the  manure  bad  gone  to  waste,  while  in  point 
of  fact  nothing  had  been  lost  but  water.  In 
this  8,000  lbs.  of  dry  manure  there  is  7,000  lbs. 


of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  possess  comparatively  little  fertilizing 
value.  All  that  we  have  to  look  to,  then,  is  the 
850  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  and  the  150  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  No  one  supposes  that  the  mineral 
matter  will  waste  by  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  only  risk  of  loss  is  from  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  150  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  nitrogen  in  ferment¬ 
ed  manure  existed  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  that  when  the  manure  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere  the  ammonia  evapo¬ 
rated.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  eva¬ 
porate  ;  but  it  lias  been  ascertained  that  barn¬ 
yard  manure  rarely  contains  any  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

If  we  should  spread  15  tons  of  green  clover 
on  an  acre  of  land  we  should  furnish 

Water .  24,000  lbs. 

Carbon,  etc . . .  5,420  lbs. 

Mineral  matter. ...  . .  400  lbs. 

Nitrogen .  ISO  lbs. 

30,000  lbs. 

The  nitrogen  iu  the  clover  exists  in  the  form 
of  substances  analogous  to  albumen  or  white  of 
egg,  aud  which  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  as 
“  albuminoids.”  They  are  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  “  flesh-forming  principles  ”  of  food, 
as  distinguished  from  the  carbonaceous  or 
“  beat-forming  principles.”  The  15  tons  of 
green  clover  contain  a  little  over  half  a  ton  of 
albuminoids,  and  nearly  tons  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  As  before  stated,  these  albuminoids  in 
the  15  tons  of  green  clover  contain  180  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  For  food ,  the  albuminoids,  as  such, 
in  connection  with  the  carbonaceous  matter,  are 
of  great  value  as  food  for  our  animals ;  but  for 
manure  the  albuminoids  are  valuable  only  for 
the  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  The  plants 
do  not  need  the  albumen  as  such.  It  must  first 
be  decomposed  and  converted  into  ammonia  or 
nitric  acid.  How  to  effect  this  change  without 
loss  and  at  the  least  expense  is  what  we  want 
to  ascertain. 

If  we  plow  under  the  15  tons  of  green  clover, 
it  will  gradually  decompose,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  albuminoids,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  gaseous  form,  will  be  converted 
into  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  and  be  taken  up 
by  the  subsequent  crops.  There  are  two  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  plan.  (1st.)  Wo  plow  under  about 
3,500  lbs.  of  nutritious  food,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  flesh,  fat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  furnishing  plants  with  180 
lbs.  of  nitrogen ;  and  (2d)  we  do  not  furnish 
this  nitrogen  in  a  form  immediately  available  as 
food  for  plants.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
wheat  sown  on  the  land  where  clover  is  plowed 
under  does  not  get  more  than  from  one  third  to 
one  half  the  nitrogen.  The  remainder  lies  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  soil,  or  is  inaccessible  to  the  roots 
of  wheat,  and  may  remain  in  the  soil  until 
taken  up  b}r  the  next  crop  of  clover.  In  other 
words,  we  plow  under  clover,  in  part,  for  the 
sake  of  furnishing  nitrogen  for  another  crop  of 
clover  two,  three,  or  four  years  hence. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  let  the  clover  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  land.  Iu  this  case  there 
is  danger  of  losing  more  or  less  free  nitrogen. 
The  carbon  of  the  clover  would  be  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water, 
and  the  nitrogen  would,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
be  set  free  and  escape.  I  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  would  usually  be  any  great  loss 
of  nitrogen.  The  half-ton  of  albuminoids  con¬ 
tained  in  tlie  15  tons  of  green  clover  would  be 
spread  on  the  surface  of  an  acre  of  land,  and 
would  be  exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of  a 


large  quantity  of  water.  An  inch  of  rain  gives 
about  225,000  lbs.  of  water  per  acre,  and  it 
would  seem  that  when  the  clover  or  barn-yard 
manure  was  exposed  to  a  few  of  our  drench¬ 
ing  rains  there  would  not  be  much  soluble  mat¬ 
ter  left  in  it.  Dr.  Voelcker  found  only  8.50  per 
cent  of  albuminoids  in  clover  hay  that  had  been 
exposed  to  rain  in  the  field  after  being  cut ; 
while  good  clover  hay  contains  nearly  16  per 
cent  of  albuminoids.  The  rain  had  dissolved 
the  albuminoids  and  carried  them  into  the  soil. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  what  the  plants  need 
is  nitric  acid  or  ammonia ;  and  after  the  albu¬ 
minoids  are  washed  into  the  soil  they  must  be 
decomposed  before  they  become  food  for  plants. 
When  dissolved  in  water  and  carried  into  the 
soil,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  decom¬ 
position  would  proceed  much  more  rapidly  than 
when  the  clover  is  plowed  under. 

If,  instead  of  using  this  15  tons  of  green 
clover  for  manure,  it  Avas  made  into  hay  and 
fed  to  animals,  and  all  the  liquid  and  solid  ex¬ 
crements  carefully  saved,  we  should  lose  per¬ 
haps  five  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  wool,  flesh,  etc.  But  the  nitrogen 
in  the  excrements  is  in  a  very  different  form 
from  that  in  the  clover.  The  nitrogen  exists 
largely  in  the  form  of  urea,  a  substance  con¬ 
taining  over  46  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  aud  which 
as  long  as  it  is  dry  can  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time  without  decomposition  or  loss, 
but  when  in  solution  rapidly  changes  into  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  etc. 

If  all  the  nitrogen  in  manure  existed  in  the 
form  of  urea,  uric  acid,  liippuric  acid,  urate  of 
ammonia,  etc.,  there  would  probably  he  no  spe¬ 
cial  advantage  in  fermenting  manure  before  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  land.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Cameron  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  seem  to 
prove  that  plants  can  take  up  these  substances. 
But  still  the  grand  fact  remains  that  in  Lawe’s 
and  Gilbert’s  experiments  the  nitrogen  in  barn¬ 
yard  manure  does  not  produce  as  marked  an 
effect  on  the  crops  as  the  nitrogen  in  ammonia- 
salts  and  nitrates.  In  other  words,  the  nitrogen 
in  ham-yard  manure  is  largely  unavailable. 

Barn-yard  manure  contains  more  or  less 
straw,  and  the  solid  excrements  also  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  undigested  material. 
It  is  the  nitrogen  in  these  substances  that  is  un¬ 
available.  And  hence  the  experiments  of  John¬ 
son  and  Cameron,  showing  that  plants  can  take 
up  urea,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  field  ex¬ 
periments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  slioiving  that 
much  of  the  nitrogen  iu  barn-yard  manure  will 
remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for  many  years. 

What  we  now  need  to  discover  is  some 
method  of  rendering  all  the  nitrogen  in  barn¬ 
yard  manure  available.  Mr.  Thomas,  while  he 
does  not  directly  say  so,  is  evidently  in  favor  of 
spreading  the  manure  on  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  letting  it  lie  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  and  rains.  The  air,  aided  by  the  damp 
soil,  dews,  etc.,  would  soften  and  break  to 
pieces  the  hard,  external  covering  of  the  straw, 
and  expose  the  nitrogenous  matter,  etc.,  to  the 
action  of  the  next  shower  of  rain,  which  Avould 
dissolve  it  and  carry  it  into  the  land,  and  distri¬ 
bute  it  more  intimately  among  the  particles  of 
soil  than  it  could  be  done  by  any  mechanical 
means.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ibis  plan 
has  many  advantages.  But  tve  Avant  more  facts 
before  we  can  decide  whether  there  is  not  a 
better  Avav.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it 
wherever  it  Avas  convenient. 

I  prefer  to  rot  manure  as  thoroughly  ns  possi¬ 
ble  before  applying  it  to  the  land.  Bat  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  do  this  without  loss  from  leach- 
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iiig.  Where  it  can  be  well  rotted  without  loss 
there  is  manifestly  great  advantage  in  doing  so. 
And  when  it  is  thoroughly  decomposed,  I  think, 
where  it  is  convenient,  it  is  better,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  effect  is  concerned,  to  spread  it  on 
the  surface  of  the  land  rather  than  to  plow  it 
under.  But  of  course  much  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

A  young  farmer  in  Delaware  writes:  “In 
your  ‘Walks  and  Talks’  for  April  you  say 
*  there  i3  no  necessity  for  adding  sulphate  of 
lime  to  the  manure  heap.’  I  am  a  young  man 
just  starting  out  on  a  farm,  after  working  it 
three  years  to  learn  how,  rent  free  and  stock 
and  tools  furnished.  I  am  making  a  manure 
heap,  and  have  been  mixing  sulphate  of  lime 
or  plaster  pretty  thoroughly  through  it  to  assist 
in  the  fermentation,  as  I  thought,  but  you  have 
thrown  cold  wafer  on  my  hopes.” 

I  am  sorry  to  have  done  so.  The  plaster  will 
do  no  harm,  and  may  do  more  or  less  good. 
But  it  always  makes  me  savage  when  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  lead  young  men  to  think  that  by 
doing  some  little  thing,  such  as  sowing  plaster 
on  a  manure  heap,  or  making  a  “compost”  of 
this  or  that  material,  they  are  going  to  make 
their  farms  and  themselves  rich.  There  is  no 
such  easy  method  of  making  land  rich. 

“  The  poorest  field  on  the  farm,”  my  corre¬ 
spondent  continues,  “and  which  has  been  in 
grass  the  longest,  I  intend  to  break  up  and  put 
in  corn.  It  contains  about  1G  acres.  It  is  a 
rather  heavy  clay  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  I 
intended  to  plow  it,  say  six  inches  deep,  and  sub¬ 
soil  it,  and  plant  in  the  old  way.  But  after  read¬ 
ing  the  April  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  think  of 
running  the  land  out  one  way  and  manuring  in 
the  drills,  and  then  put  hen-manure  on  the  corn 
after  it  comes  up.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
plan?” 

You  had  better  follow  the  “  old  way.”  It  is 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  furrow  out  and  manure 
16  acres  of  corn.  It  will  delay  the  planting. 
And  besides,  sod  land  plowed  this  spring  can 
not  be  furrowed  out  deep  enough  to  hold  the 
manure.  As  you  get  your  land  “  rent  free,” 
you  can  afford  to  adopt  the  “slow  method”  of 
farming.  Summer-fallow  your  clay  land,  or  if 
you  do  not  want  to  do  this,  plant  your  coin  in 
hills,  cultivate  thoroughly,  and  try  to  be  content 
with  an  ordinary  crop  for  this  year.  Save  your 
manure,  and  apply  it  to  the  grass-land  this  fall 
that  you  intend  to  raise  corn  on  next  summer. 
You  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  end. 

The  farmers  of  the  West  are  grumbling  about 
the  high  rates  of  freight — and  not  without 
cause — but  they  are  no  worse  off  than  we  are 
here.  We  grumble  because  the  railroads  will 
carry  wheat  and  corn  and  cattle  from  the  West 
at  so  much  lower  rates  than  they  will  carry 
ours.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  good  will 
grow  out  of  this  agitation. 

Mr.  Bingham  writes  me  in  regard  to  some 
experiments  he  has  made  in  fattening  pigs  on 
raw  corn  as  compared  with  cooked  corn-meal. 
The  raw  corn  was  decidedly  the  best.  He 
seems  to  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  result. 

I  have  never  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
cooking.  If  I  -was  trying  to  see  how  l'ast  I 
could  make  a  pig  grow,  I  would  give  him 
both  cooked  and  uncooked  food.  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  the  cooked  mush  contained  too 
much  water.  If  the  pigs  bad  been  allowed  to 
eat  what  mush  they  wanted,  and  afterwards 


given  all  the  raw  corn  they  would  eat,  the  result 
might  have  been  very  different.  It  ought  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  only  object  of 
cooking  is  to  enable  the  animals  to  eat  and  di¬ 
gest  more  food.  We  cook,  not  to  save  food, 
but  to  save  digestion.  If  the  pigs  can  eat  and 
digest  all  the  food  they  can  assimilate  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  cooking — time,  labor, 
and  fuel  are  all  thrown  away. 

Mr.  B.  sends  me  a  sample  of  “ship-stuff” 
that  he  buys  for  $12  per  ton.  It  is  a  prime  arti¬ 
cle.  Common  bran  he  gets  for  $8  per  ton.  If 
I  could  get  food  at  such  prices  I  do  not  think  I 
should  spend  much  time  in  cooking  it.  I  have 
to  pay  $20  per  ton  for  bran,  and  $28  for  corn- 
meal.  If  I  can  make  anything  in  producing 
pork — and  taking  one  year  with  another  I  think 
I  can — Mr.  B.  ought  to  get  rich,  for  he  can  get 
nearly  as  much  for  his  pork  as  I  can. 

We  have  just  lost  a  valuable  Cotswold  ewe. 
She  was  apparently  well  until  thirty-six  hours 
ago,  when  we  observed  that  she  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  Her  head  soon  com¬ 
menced  to  swell.  She  grew  rapidly  worse, 
seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  in  thirty-six  hours  was  dead.  Two  years 
ago  I  lost  a  sheep  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so 
suddenly. 

English  farmers  often  talk  about  a  “rent¬ 
paying  sheep.”  I  suppose  they  mean  a  sheep 
that  is  kept  by  a  farmer,  rather  than  a  breeder, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  produce  mutton 
and  wool.  The  breeders  keep  sheep  to  show  at 
the  Fairs ,  and  to  sell  to  other  breeders  and  far¬ 
mers.  It  is  necessary  to  have  such  men.  They 
take  great  pains  to  improve  the  breeds  and  keep 
them  pure.  But  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
neither  here  nor  in  England  are  the  “rent-pay- 
ing”  sheep  pure-bred.  I  do  not  believe  that  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  raising  mutton  and  wool 
it  will  pay  to  keep  a  flock  of  pure-bred  South- 
Downs,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  or  Lincoln  sheep. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  even  in  England, 
and  it  certainly  will  not  pay  here.  The  “  rent¬ 
paying”  sheep  here  is  a  grade.  I  have  to-day 
(April  19th)  weighed  a  grade  Cotswold  that  is 
not  to  exceed  a  year  old.  He  is  out  of  a  com¬ 
mon  Merino  ewe  that  will  not  weigh  over  80  lbs. 
He  is  covered  with  a  splendid  fleece  of  long 
combing-wool  nearly  as  good  as  his  pure-bred 
Cotswold  sire.  He  is  healthy  and  hardy,  and 
weighed  to-day  166  lbs.  He  has,  of  course,  been 
well  fed.  But  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  if  we 
can  take  common  Merino  ewes,  and  by  the  use 
of  a  pure-bred  Cotswold  or  Leicester  ram  raise 
lambs  that  will  weigh  after  shearing  say  150 
lbs.,  it  will  pay  to  feed  them  well. 

Three  of  my  pure-bred  Cotswold  ram  lambs 
weighed  to-day  165  lbs.,  172  lbs.,  and  185  lbs. 
The  last  •was  born  April  20th,  and  if  to-morrow 
was  not  Sunday  I  would  have  weighed  him  on 
his  birthday.  As  it  is,  I  suppose  I  may  say,  ‘.‘I 
have  a  Cotswold  sheep,  less  than  a  year  old ,  that 
weighs  185  lbs.  !”  According  to  the  usual  esti¬ 
mate  of  dividing  the  live-weight  by  seven  to 
get  at  the  dressed  weight  per  quarter,  he  would 
dress  26  lbs.  per  quarter.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
bad,  but  great  size  is  the  very  last  thing  I  aim 
at  in  breeding. 

“  If  it  is  true,”  remarks  the  Deacon,  “  that  we 
have  to  draw  over  11  tons  of  water  in  15  tons 
of  manure,  I  think  we  had  better  plow  under 
the  clover,  or  at  any  rate  feed  it  off  on  the  land.” 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  latter  plan.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  sheep  are  the  cheapest 


manure-carts.  But  what  we  should  aim  at  is  to 
make  our  manure  richer.  It  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  make  one  ton  of  manure 
worth  as  much  as  four  or  five  tons  of  the  stuff 
that  some  farmers  draw  out  of  the  yards  in 
spring,  and  which  they  call  manure. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Col.  Waring’ s  remarks  about 
the  English  hay-stacks.  I  stack  three  fourths 
of  my  hay  in  the  field  where  it  grows.  If  I 
had  the  money  to  spare,  I  should  build  a  big 
barn,  but  I  thought  T  could  spend  my  money 
to  better  advantage  in  underdraining  and  im¬ 
proving  the  land.  And  in  the  mean  time  I  try 
to  persuade  myself  that  there  are  some  advan¬ 
tages  in  stacking  hay  in  the  field.  But  I  know 
full  well  that  I  have  some  years  had  more  hay 
damaged  in  the  stacks  than  would  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  a  three-thousand-dollar  barn.  This 
was  before  I  learned  what  a  comparatively 
cheap  and  simple  matter  it  is  to  thatch  the 
stacks.  I  notice  in  the  English  agricultural 
papers  that  they  now  have  a  machine  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  thatching.  In  fact,  I  suppose  they  have 
different  kinds,  for  one  farmer  in  Shropshire 
says  he  finds  that  the  “  lock-stitch  ”  machine  is 
the  best.  From  this  I  conclude  it  is  something 
on  the  principle  of  a  sewing-machine.  Some 
of  our  manufacturers  should  look  into  the  mat¬ 
ter.  If  the  machines  are  not  too  costly  there 
would  be  an  extensive  demand  for  them. 

I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  true  plan 
is  to  cut  up  into  chaff  all  the  hay  and  straw 
that  we  feed  out,  to  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle. 
And  if  the  barn  is  properly  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  stack  the  hay 
in  the  field  ;  draw  it  to  the  barn  in  the  winter; 
cut  it  up  as  we  draw  it,  and  have  a  carrier  at¬ 
tached  to  the  machine  that  would  elevate  the 
chaff  into  the  bay  or  loft.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  farms  where  such  a  plan  will  not  work, 
but  it  would  suit  me  exactly  if  I  could  arrange 
my  barns  and  sheds  so  that  the  sheep  and  cows 
could  be  fed  the  chaff  and  roots  with  little  labor 
in  handling. 

I  wish  some  of  our  barn  architects  would 
turn  their  attention  to  designing  a  barn  for 
feeding  on  this  plan,  more  especially  for  sheep. 
Nearly  all  our  good  sheep  barns  are  designed 
for  feeding  long  hay.  But  I  feel  sure  that  there 
is  great  economy  in  chaffing  clover  hay  for 
sheep.  A  given  space,  too,  will  hold  much 
more  chaffed  hay  than  of  uncut  hay,  and  we 
should  require  less  barn  room.  Then,  too,  in 
feeding  long  hay  we  have  to  go  on  to  the  mow 
to  throw  down  the  hay  every  time  we  want  to 
feed  the  sheep;  but  with  chaff  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  It  will  fall  of  its  own  accord  into  the 
feeding-room  as  fast  as  it  is  removed.  Can  any 
one  give  me  a  description  of  a  good  sheep  barn 
on  this  plan?  I  want  something  cheap  and 
simple,  with  no  reference  to  steaming — say  a 
side-hill  barn,  that  with  sheds,  etc.,  would  ac¬ 
commodate  200  long-wooled  sheep. 


Building  Dams. 


J.  II.  R.  and  others  will  find  their  inquiries 
about  the  construction  of  dams  for  small  streams 
answered  in  this  article.  The  dams  here  de¬ 
scribed  are  suitable  for  streams  of  less  than  100 
feet  in  width,  and  in  which  the  head  of  water 
to  be  raised  is  not  over  10  feet.  They' are 
formed  of  timber  and  loose  rock.  The  timber 
may  be  used  in  the  rough,  flattened  slightly 
where  the  cross  timbers  rest  upon  each  other  in 
cribs  such  as  those  shown  at  figures  1  and  2; 
or  the  timber  may  be  squared  and  framed  to- 
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getlier  as  in  that  shown  at  figure  3.  Figure  1 
shows  a  crib  in  very  common  use,  built  of  round 
logs.  For  a  stream  of  50  feet  in  width  they  may 


Fig.  1.— COMMON  LOG-C1UB. 


be  made  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  and  for 
larger  streams  in  proportion.  The  bottom  of 
the  crib  should  have  at  least  four  cross-pieces 
restiug  on  the  lowest  logs,  to  which  they  should 
be  pinned  with  2-inch  oak  pins.  The  stones  with 
which  the  crib  is  filled  rest  on  these  cross-pieces 
and  holds  the  crib  to  the  bottom.  The  crib 
may  be  built  on  shore  until  three  or  four  logs 
high,  when  it  may  be  launched  and  finished  in 
the  water,  and  kept  in  its  place  with  ropes  until 
sunk  and  filled  with  stone.  The  logs  should  be 
all  firmly  pinned  together.  The  cribs  may  be 
placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  velocity  of  the  stream  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water  the  dam  is  required  to  re- 


Fig.  2. — CRIB  OF  SPLICED  LOGS. 


sist.  The  intervening  spaces  may  be  covered 
by  logs  reaching  from  one  crib  to  another  and 
connecting  altogether.  Stone  is  then  filled  in 
between  them,  the  bottom  is  made  tight  with 
brush  and  clay,  and  earth  is  thrown  in  to  fill  the 
rear  of  the  dam,  or  an  apron  of  plank  closely 
fitted  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees, 
with  an  apron  also  of  plank  at  the  lower  side, 
and  the  top  of  the  cribs  is  also  planked  over. 
Another  serviceable  dam  is  shown  at  figure  2. 
It  is  built  of  rough  timbers,  not  in  separate 


Fig.  3.— SILL  AND  POST  DAM. 


cribs,  but  the  timbers  are  spliced  together  as 
may  be  needed,  and  they  reach  quite  across  the 
stream.  The  figure  shows  a  part  only  of  the 
structure. 

Cross  timbers  are  placed  about  10  feet  or  less 
apart  to  bind  the  frame  together,  and  are  pinned 
or  spiked  firmly.  These  cross  timbers  decrease 


in  length  as  the  frame  is  built  up  and  the  sides 
meet  at  the  top.  The  bottom  is  to  be  filled  with 
brush  and  cla}',  and  the  front  and  rear  planked 
tightly.  This  dam  may  be  made  to  curve 
toward  the  current,  which  will  add  much  to  its 
strength.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  this  is  the 
simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  effective  dam  of 
I  this  character  that  can  be  built.  Another 
method  very  suitable  for  small  streams  on  farms 
where  water  power  is  wanted,  or  water  for  irri¬ 
gation,  is  shown  at  fig.  3.  This  is  made  by  the 
use  of  frames  consisting  of  a  sill,  a  post,  and  one 
brace,  mortised  together.  As  many  of  these  are 
,  needed  as  will  permit  them  to  be  placed  six  feet 
apart  across  the  stream.  They  are  connected 
by  planks  12  feet  long  spiked  on  to  the  sills  so 
as  to  break  joints,  the  ends  of  each  alternate 
plank  resting  on  each  alternate  sill  at  the  lower 
side  of  the  dam,  and  these  form  an  apron  on 
which  the  water  falls.  Planks  are  fitted  closely 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  posts,  stones  are  filled 


which  have  been  made  in  England  with  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  Iu  a  stable  in  which  there  were 
some  sick  animals  and  also  well  ones,  sacks 
kept  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  common 
acid  in  20  parts  of  water  were  hung  up  iu  the 
stalls  before  each  animal,  so  that  the  vapor 
could  be  breathed  by  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  stayed, 
and  although  the  treatment  did  not  cure  the 
sick  it  preserved  the  health  of  the  well  animals. 


A  Farm  Poultry-House. 

“  A  Constant  Reader”  is  in  want  of  a  poultry 
house  with  separate  apartments  for  roosting, 
laying,  and  sitting,  that  shall  be  constructed 
easily  and  with  a  moderate  outlay.  Doubtless, 
many  other  of  our  readers  want  the  same  thing, 
and  we  present  to  them  an  engraving  of  a  com¬ 
bined  roosting,  sitting,  and  laying-liouse,  which 
we  have  found  very  convenient,  iu  which  we 


POULTRY -HOUSE  WITH  LAYING,  SITTING  AND  ROOSTING  APARTMENTS. 


in  behind  them,  and  planks  maybe  spiked  on  to 
the  braces  forming  a  sloping  water  way.  Tiie 
bottom  should  be  made  water-tight  iu  the  usual 
way  by  means  of  fine  brush  and  clay  rammed 
down,  or  plenty  of  earth  worked  in  amongst 
the  brush.  If  the  plank  covering  of  a  dam  leaks 
it  may  be  made  tight  by  throwing  sawdust  or 
fine  tan-baric  into  the  stream  above  the  dam, 
and  stirring  it  and  the  water  together.  Leaks 
in  the  bottom  of  a  dam  may  be  discovered  by 
stirring  a  small  quantity  of  sawdust  in  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  noticing  the 
place  where  it  is  drawn  through  by  the  current. 
Such  a  leak  may  be  stopped  by  forcing  a  bunch 
of  straw,  marsh  hay,  or  fine  brush  into  the  hole, 
and  then  dumping  a  few  barrow  loads  of  earth 
over  the  spot.  Musk-rats  are  not  likely  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  such  dams  as  are  here  described. 

- - - !i'iij>W— ii  ' — *-» - 

A  Home-made  Barn-Pail, 


A  correspondent  favors  us  with  a  sketch  of 
a  barn  pail  which  has  the  merits,  far  from  in¬ 
considerable,  of  cost¬ 
ing  no  money  and  of 
being  very  durable 
aud  useful.  It  is 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  above,  aud  con¬ 
sists  of  a  butter  firkin, 
which,  after  filling  a 
term  of  service  as 
such,  becomes  of  still 
farther  use,  and  re¬ 
news  its  youth  as  a 
water-bucket.  A  stout 
hoop  of  ash  is  made  to  serve  as  a  handle,  by 
being  affixed  by  -wooden  pins,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Such  a  pail  stands  much  rougher 
usage  than  the  ordinary  pail,  the  life  of  which 
around  the  barn  is  but  short. 


BARN-PAIL. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Pleuro-pneumonia. — 
Now  that  the  cattle  iu  New  Jersey  have  become 
affected  with  this  disorder,  it  is  of  interest  to 
notice  the  result  of  some  preventive  experiments 


kept  150  liens  and  hatched  out  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  J'oung  chickens.  For  this  purpose,  the 
main  part  of  the  building,  the  roosting-liouse, 
shown  in  the  engraving  at  the  left  hand,  was 
12  x  16  feet,  and  12  feet  high  at  front,  and  8  feet 
at  the  rear,  with  a  sloping  roof.  The  floor  was 
earth,  a  row  of  bricks  was  partly  bedded  into 
the  earth,  and  pine  scantling,  4  inches  square, 
was  laid  upon  them,  with  the  ends  halved  and 
jointed  together.  These  -were  the  sills  of  the 
building.  The  boards  were  nailed  to  these 
sills,  commencing  at  the  corners,  and  scantling 
of  2  x  4  inches  were  nailed  to  them  for  plates. 
The  building  was  then  boarded  up,  rafters  of 
inch-boards  were  let  into  the  front  and  rear  and 
nailed,  sheeting  of  inch-boards  and  a  roof  of 
shingles  was  then  put  on,  a  door  was  fitted,  en¬ 
trance  holes  with  fly  benches  two  feet  from  the 
ground  were  made,  and  a  roosting-ladder  of 
sassafras  poles,  on  which,  by  the  way,  we  never 
saw  any  lice,  completed  the  whole.  The  whole 
was  put  up  in  two  days.  To  this  was  added 
the  open  shed  adjoining,  and  the  sitting-house 
built  in  the  same  manner,  each  of  the  same 
size,  making  the  whole  48  feet  long.  Nests 
were  provided  in  the  open  shed  and  in  the 
roosting-liouse,  all  of  loose  boxes  painted  with 
crude  petroleum  inside  and  out.  When  a  hen 
“set,”  the  box  and  its  occupant  were  removed 
at  night  into  the  sitting-house  at  the  right-hand 
in  the  engraving,  and  placed  on  the  shelf  which 
was  fixed  around  it.  There  she  was  kept  shut 
up,  but  carefully  attended  to  and  watched,  until 
the  chicks  were  hatched,  when,  if  she  felt  dis¬ 
posed,  she  remained  as  long  as  was  agreeable, 
the  chicks  being  removed  as  they  appeared, 
and  fresh  eggs  being  put  under  her.  In  this 
way,  some  hens  brought  out  two  or  three  broods 
before  their  patience  -was  exhausted.  This  house 
was  cleaned  out  at  night,  fresh  food  and  water 
and  sand  for  baths  were  put  in,  and  in  the  day¬ 
time  it  was  kept  very  quiet.  When  a  hen  left 
her  nest,  which  rarely  happened,  she  was  taken 
out  and  another  quietly  put  on.  This  may  be 
done  readily  with  Dorkings  or  Brahmas  that 
are  kept  tame  and  used  quietly.  The  house 
was  whitewashed  twice  through  the  season,  and 
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on  the  whole  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  roosting-house  had  ventilators  cut  at  the 
upper  part,  and  by  not  allowing  any  nests  to 
be  made  on  the  ground,  skunks  and  other  ver¬ 
min  were  not  encouraged,  and  committed  no 
depredations.  The  size  of  these  buildings  may 
be  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  flock  of  any 


PORTABLE  PEED-BOX. 

smaller  number,  or  another  set  of  buildings 
might  be  added  if  the  flock  should  be  increased. 
- - — — - - - 

A  Portable  Feed-Box. 

J.  A.  Flory,  Cass  Co.,  Iud.,  sends  us. a  sketch 
of  a  feed-box  which  he  uses  when  at  work  in 
the  fields,  and  which  may  be  hung  on  to  a 
board  fence.  It  consists,  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving,  of  a  box  of  any  desired 
size,  to  which  side-pieces  are  fastened  which 
project  in  front  for  a  few  inches,  and  which  are 
notched  to  fit  the  fence-boards  on  which  it  may 
be  hung.  Between  these  side-pieces  there  is  a 
shelf  or  sloping  bench  nailed,  which  serves  to 
enable  the  feed  or  grain  to  be  poured  into  the 
box  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence  to  that  on 
which  it  may  be  hung,  if  it  is  ever  needed  to 
do  so.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  grateful  to  our  young  correspon¬ 
dent  for  this  hint,  from  which  they  may  make 
for  themselves  a  very  useful  and  handy  feed- 
box.  With  such'  a  one  there  will  be  no  need  to 
feed  oats  to  a  horse  on  the  ground,  as  we  have 
seen  done  occasionally,  or  in  a  loose  pail,  which 
is  overset  and  possibly  trampled  on  and  spoiled. 


An  Improved  Farm  Gate. 

“  A  Correspondent  ”  sends  us  his  method  of 
making  gates,  which  is  an  improvement  in 


latch-post  is  notched,  and  the  catch  is  sunk 
within  the  notch,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to 
project  to  interfere  with  passing  cattle,  horses, 
or  carriages,  or  to  be  interfered  with  by  them. 
The  gate  is  made  of  strips  of  three-quarter-inch 
or  inch  boards,  and  is  very  light.  The  upright 
pieces  are  nailed  on  each  side  of  the  bars  with 
wrought  nails,  or  bolted  with  light  carriage 
bolts ;  the  diagonal  brace  is  also  fastened  in  the 
same  manner.  The  latch  is  made  with  a  slop¬ 
ing  slot,  so  that  when  it  is  pushed  back  it  is 
raised,  and  when  released  falls  of  its  own  Aveiglit 
into  its  usual  position.  It  may  be  made  either 
to  rise  and  fall  into  the  catch  or  to  slip  back 
and  forth  into  it.  A  small  roller  is  fitted  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  foot  of  the  gate  which,  as  the 
gate  swings  shut,  strikes  a  half-circular  piece  of 
board  fastened  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
on  which  it  revolves,  and  thus  supports  the 
weight  of  the  gate.  The  gate  therefore  can  not 
sag  in  the  least ;  and  if  the  heel-post  leans  slightly 
forward,  or  the  upper  hinge  is  slightly  longer 
than  the  lower  one,  the  gate  swings  to  of  itself. 
Such  a  gate  as  this  should  receive  two  coats  of 
crude  petroleum,  which,  if  it  is  made  of  dressed 
chestnut  or  pine  lumber,  gives  it  a  dark  surface 
in  which  the  grain  appears  very  distinctly.  We 
give  an  engraving  of  this  gate  as  it  appears 
when  complete. 


A  GOOD  FARM  GATE. 

several  respects  over  those  in  common  use. 
The  posts  are  set  in  the  usual  manner,  but  a 
round  log  is  laid  between  them  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  prevents  dogs 
or  hogs  from  the  road  forcing  a  passage  by 
scratching  or  rooting  the  earth  away.  The 


How  to  Make  a  Rain-Gauge. 

“  S.  P.,”  Medina  Co.,  Texas,  wishes  to  know 
how  to  make  a  rain-gauge.  A  rain-gauge  is 
used  to  mark  the  amount  of  rain-fall.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  procure  a  proper 
receptacle  to  receive  the  rain,  and  another  in 
which  the  rain  gathered  may  be  measured  and 
preserved  from  loss  by  evaporation.  The  an¬ 
nexed  engraving  shows  how  one  of  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  character  may  be  made.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  jar  with  parallel  sides  and  of  a  regular 
cylindrical  form.  A  cork  is  cemented  closely 
into  the  neck,  and  the  side  of  the  jar  is  marked 
with  a  file,  so  as  to  show  inches,  halves,  quar¬ 
ters,  cr,  preferably,  inches  and  tenths  of  inches 
when  possible  to  do  so.  A  porcelain  or  metal 
funnel,  the  inner  edge  of  which  is  exactly  the 
same  circumference  as  the  inside  of  the  jar,  is 
fitted  into  the  cork,  and  the  joint  sealed  with 
cement  so  as  to  be  air-tight.  Although  this 
gauge  will  not  be  exactly  accurate,  it  will  be  so 
nearly  correct  that  it 
will  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  ordinary 
observer,  and  its  con¬ 
struction  and  use  will 
be  found  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  more  especially 
to  young  ones  of  an 
inquiring  disposition, 
who  may  learn  by  its 
use  a  habit  of  observ¬ 
ing  closely  those 
things  which  are  oc¬ 
curring  hourly  around 
them,  but  which  are 
now  often  passed 
unnoticed.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting 
than  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  the  means  and  appliances 
for  much  of  this  study  are,  like  this  simple  con¬ 
trivance,  readily  procured  and  easily  used.  One 
thing,  for  instance,  learned  in  a  very  short  time 
by  the  use  of  such  a  rain-gauge  and  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  rain-fall,  will  be  that  the  idea  that  drops 


RAIN-GAUGE. 


of  rain  falling  directly  downwards  are  nearer 
together  than  when  they  fall  in  a  sloping 
direction,  forced  into  such 
direction  by  a  strong 
breeze,  is  incorrect.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be 
found  that  exactly  as 
many  drops  will  fall  into 
the  funnel  when  the  rain 
falls  in  a  slanting  direc¬ 
tion  as  when  it  falls  di¬ 
rectly  downwards.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact, 
which  to  some  seems 
improbable,  we  leave  to 
our  young  readers  to 
study  out.  The  position 
of  the  rain-gauge  should 
be  such  that  the  rain-fall 
is  not  interfered  with  by 
sheltering  trees  or  eddies 
or  irregular  currents  of 
wind.  A  clear,  open  space 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  jar  should  be  inclosed 
in  a  wooden  box,  leaving  the  funnel  projecting 
above  the  cover. 

- - -  — *-«. - 

Board  Buildings. 

The  weight  of  material  put  into  such  farm 
buildings  as  stables,  sheep-sheds,  liog-pens, 
poultry  houses,  wagon  sheds,  or  tool  houses,  is 
generally  very  much  greater  than  necessary. 
Now  that  lumber  is  becoming  more  costly,  and 
it  is  found  that  light,  board  buildings  are  equally 
serviceable  as  heavy-framed  timber  ones,  the 
principle  of  balloon  frames  for  farm  buildings 
is  becoming  more  commonly  adopted,  and  they 
are  becoming  continually  lighter.  A  few  years 
ago  the  writer  built  a  stable  for  cows  and  calves 
in  which  there  was  not  a  piece  of  timber  thick¬ 
er  than  one  inch  above  the  floors,  excepting  the 
stalls  and  stanchions.  The  sills  were  8  x  10  the 
joists  2x10  the  floors  2  inches  thick,  and  the 
rest  was  all  of  inch  or  half-inch  boards.  The 
roof  was  of  half-inch  spruce  boards  eight  inches 
wide,  with  the  joints  broken  by  four-inch  strips 


of  the  same  thickness.  The  roof  was  supported 
by  trusses  made  of  strips  six  inches  wide  put  to¬ 
gether  as  shown  in  figure  1,  and  were  much 
lighter  and  easier  to  handle  and  put  up  than 
ordinary  rafters,  and  having  no  tendency  to 
spread,  enabled  the  building  below  to  be  made 
very  much  lighter  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary.  A  board  six  inches  wide 
(fig.  2)  was  nailed  to  the  floor  joist,  and  to  that 
part  of  the  end  of  the  roof  truss  which  came 
within  the  walls.  This  board  was  gained  in 
order  to  receive  strips  which  were  used  as  girts, 
and  the  wall  boards  were  nailed  to  these  girts 
and  to  the  first  mentioned  board,  which 
stood  at  right  angles  to  them.  This  stiffened 
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the  huikliug,  ami  when  the  braces  were  put 
in  it  was  as  solid  as  a  balloon  frame,  and  was 
not  any  more  shaken  by  a  heavy  wind  than  such 
a  frame  building.  The  roof  was  nine  feet  above 
ground  with  a  pitch  of  four  feet  in  eighteen. 
The  building  was  sixteen  by  twenty-four,  and 
for  such  a  size  or  for  much  larger  ones  that  may 
have  cross  partitions  in  them,  this  plan  will  be 
found  very  suitable.  One  man  is  able  to  do  all 
the  work  alone,  and  handle  any  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  without  help.  The  trusses  are  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  flooring  over-head,  but  are 
not  able  to  hold  any  great  weight  of  hay  or  fod¬ 


der  unless  strengthened  from  below  by  partitions 
or  stanchions.  For  the  purposes  indicated  in 
this  article,  this  method  will  be  found  useful 
wherever  wooden  buildings  are  used.  But  this 
method  of  making  the  roof  truss,  figure  1,  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  heavier  buildings,  and 
when  heavy  timbers  or  scantling  are  used. 
With  a  truss  roof  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
spreading,  and  the  same  strength  is  gained  with 
lighter  timber  as  when  much  heavier  is  used. 


Horizontal  Wells. 


A  horizontal  well  is  one  dug  into  a  hill-side  in  a 
direction  very  nearly  level,  so  as  to  cut  a  spring 
of  water  and  bring  the  flow  out  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  In  the  engraving  (fig.  3)  the 
position  of  the  well  as  to  the  surrounding 
ground  is  shown.  It  is  readily  seen  that  if  a 
spring  of  water  exists  at  the  end  of  the  well  it 
may  be  reached  just  as  readily  by  horizontal 


Fig.  1.— CROSS  SECTIONS  AND  PICK.  Fig.  3. 


digging  from  the  hill-side  as  by  a  vertical  well 
sunk  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  water  then 
flows  from  the  well  of  itself,  and  no  pumping 
is  needed.  The  digging  of  one  of  these  wells 
is  cheaper  than  that  of  an  ordinary  well,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  hoisting  of  earth  is  required,  and  it 
is  done  much  more  quickly.  In  use  it  is  cheaper 
also,  as  once  the  spring  is  cut,  the  water  flows 
of  itself,  and  no  pumping  is  required.  The  dig¬ 
ging  requires  no  more  precaution  than  that  of 
any  other  well. 


The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : 


Fig.  3. — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


When  the  spot  is  cuosen,  which  should  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  location, 
as  well  as  to  the  probability  of  procuring  water, 
an  opening  is  made  as  small  as  is  possible  for 
convenient  working.  The  workman  should  be 
provided  with  leather  pads  over  his  knees,  and 


work  in  a  kneeling  position.  A  short  pick  is 
used,  such  as  is  showm  at  figure  1,  the  handle 
of  which  is  about  16  or  18  inches  long,  and  the 
pick  itself  about  10  inches,  to  enable  it  to  be 
used  in  a  confined  space.  The  earth  is  gathered 
into  a  small  box  mounted  on  sled-runners,  and 
is  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  rope  by  a  boy  at 
the  mouth,  and  when  empty  is  drawn  back 
again  by  the  man  inside.  As  the  earth  is  picked 
away  sufficiently  to  put  the  cribbing  in  place, 
that  is  put  up.  The  cribbing  is  of  plank — hem¬ 
lock  is  the  best — two  inches  thick  and  six  or 
eight  inches  wide.  The  shape  of  the  well  may 
be  triangular,  as  in 
figure  1,  or  flat  on  the 
top,  as  in  figure  2. 
The  ends  are  fitted 
together  as  shown  in 
the  engraving ;  and 
as  the  planks  are 
put  in  they  are 
wedged  tightly  in  place  by  wooden  wedges 
or  stones.  This  should  be  carefully  done, 
as  on  it  depends  the  permanence  of  the 
work.  When  the  Avell  is  finished,  a  tight 
water-trough  is  laid  in  the  bottom,  with  no  more 
slope  than  is  needed  to  cause  the  water  to  flow. 
This  trough  empties  itself  into  a  tank  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  and  the  overflow  should  be 
carried  away  by  means  of  a  drain  and  not  be 
allowed  to  collect  into  a  pool  or  quagmire; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  utilized  by  collecting  it  into 
a  tight -bottomed  pool  for  use  in  dry  seasons  if 
the  well  should  then  fail.  This  kind  of  wells 
furnishes  one  method  of  procuring  water  for 
stock  of  which  many  might  serviceably  avail 
themselves. 

- —  - — —*»«*— - - - - 

Raising  Pigs  in  the  Eastern  States. 

A  correspondent  at  Willinmstown,  Mass., 
writes:  “  Ever  since  a  boy  I  have  intended  to 
go  into  pork-making  as  a  business.  All  to 
whom  I  mentioned  my  purpose  seemed  to  pity 
me ;  they  think  it  is  about  the  last  thing  a  farm¬ 
er  can  hope  to  prosper  in.  And  now,  after 
thinking  the  matter  over  for  ten  years  or 
more,  I  feel  like  seeking  yet  more  light  and  a 
broader  and  more  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
subject,  before  I  embark  in  it.  The  question  is, 
Can  farmers  make  pork  for  a  living  here  at  the 
East,  and  hope  to  succeed  as  well  as  in  other  di¬ 
rections  with  similar  appliances  of  brains,  soil, 
and  money  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  fat¬ 
ten  hogs  here  in  Massachusetts  as  they  do  in  Il¬ 
linois  or  Missouri.  My  individual  plan  of  feed¬ 
ing  would  be  something  as  follows :  Have  the 
pigseome  in  March  and  sell  them  when  9  months 
old.  Through  the  summer  feed  on  green  clover, 
cut  and  fed  in  troughs,  mixed  with  corn-meal  or 
fine  feed  or  bran ;  and  through  the  full  feed  on 
mangels,  top  and  root,  crushed  fine,  and  mixed 
with  meal  and  wheat  feeds  in  increased  quantity. 
I  have  fed  nothing  to  pigs  that  seemed  to  afford 
such  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  the  growth  of 
the  animal  was  concerned,  as  mangels.  I  wish 
you  would  give  us  your  views  on  the  matter  in 
the  American  Agriculturist .” 

The  subject  is  not  one  which  can  be  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  single  article.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  rarely  wise  to  embark  largely  in  any 
new  undertaking;  and  furthermore  it  is  seldom 
desirable  to  keep  only  one  kind  of  stock,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  pigs.  A  certaiu  num¬ 
ber  can  be  kept  very  profitably  on  the  food  left 
by  other  animals,  and  on  the  waste  of  the  farm, 
farm-yard,  stables,  dairy’,  house,  etc. 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  “  make  pork  ”  on 


food  raised  or  bought  on  purpose  for  the  pigs, 
depends  very  much  on  what  you  can  get  for  the 
pork.  If  we  could  get  10  cents  a  lb.  for  choice 
fresh  pork,  as  a  minimum  price,  and  from  that 
up  to  15  cents,  or  an  average  of  12£  cents  per  lb., 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting 
a  liberal  compensation  for  our  time  and  labor. 
We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such 
prices  will  be  readily  obtained  for  choice  fresh 
pork.  At  present,  such  pigs  as  we  refer  to  are 
almost  unknown  in  many  markets.  A  small¬ 
boned,  well-fattened,  4-months-old  pig,  of  choice 
flavor,  that  will  dress  45  to  60  lbs.,  is  what  is 
wanted — or  at  least  would  be  wanted  as  soon  as 
it  was  known.  Even  now,  the  miserable,  large¬ 
boned,  coarse,  lean  pigs  that  can  be  used  to  cut 
up  for  fresh  pork,  are  in  great  demand,  and  sell 
at  higher  prices  than  large  well-fattened  hogs. 

We  like  our  correspondent’s  suggestion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  feeding  green  clover,  run  through  a  cut¬ 
ting-box,  and  fed  in  troughs  mixed  with  meal, 
and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  man¬ 
gels.  Still  this  plan  of  feeding  will  not  enable 
us  to  raise  and  fatten  pigs  at  present  prices. 
When  corn  is  worth  only  from  10  to  20  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  West,  we  can  not  hope  to  compete 
with  Western  farmers  in  fattening  hogs  de¬ 
signed  for  the  pork-barrel,  or  for  curing  into 
hams  and  bacon.  Our  aim  must  be  to  raise  pigs 
for  fresh  pork.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  price  will 
ad  ranee  to  what  this  choice  article  is  really 
worth,  then  we  think  our  correspondent  has  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  making  money  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  young  pigs  in  the  manner  he 
proposes.  And  by  so  doing  he  would  certainly 
add  very  materially  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 
- —  - — »  «—  — - 

A  Close  Time  for  the  Buffalo. 


As  the  railroads  penetrate  into  their  country’, 
the  destruction  of  buffaloes  becomes  more  wan¬ 
ton  and  wasteful  every  yrear.  When  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Pacific  Railroad  first  went  through  to  Denver 
it  was  thronged  with  herds  numbering  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  animals,  and  the  cars  were  some¬ 
times  compelled  to  stop  to  allow  them  to  pass. 
Not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  annually  are 
killed  on  the  line  of  this  road.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  road  penetrates  the  region 
further  South,  where  buffaloes  are  found  in  im¬ 
mense  herds  during  the  winter.  Dodge  City, 
on  this  road,  has  been  the  principal  point  of 
shipment  for  hides  and  meat  in  Kansas  the 
present  season.  The  town  is  only  about  four 
months  old,  and  derives  nearly  all  its  importance 
from  this  traffic.  The  road  reached  Dodge 
City’  September  23d,  1872,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  close  of  the  year  43,029  buffalo  hides 
were  shipped  and  71  car-loads  of  meat,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,436,290  lbs.  The  buffaloes  that  are 
killed  in  wanton  sport  or  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  settlers  are  not  taken  into  this  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  of  these  animals  will  be  slaughtered 
and  shipped  at  this  station  the  present  season. 
And  this  is  only  one  of  the  points  where  this 
destruction  is  going  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  race  can  not  long  survive  this  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  slaughter,  vast  as  is  the  region  in  which  it 
pastures,  and  hardy  and  prolific  as  it  is.  If 
there  are  one  million  of  buffaloes  left  upon  the 
continent,  their  annual  increase  is  only  about 
250,000,  if  we  allow  the  same  rate  of  increase  as 
prevails  among  Texas  cattle.  The  present  rate 
of  destruction  is  probably  not  less  than  400,000 
annually.  However  this  estimate  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  every  year  making 
large  inroads  upon  our  stock  of  buffalo,  and 
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within  the  present  generation  they  will  become 
so  far  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  cease  to  be 
available  for  food  to  our  pioneer  settlers.  This 
would  be  a  national  calamity.  Now  the  fron¬ 
tiersman  is  mainly  subsisted  by  the  food  which 
this  animal  furnishes,  until  he  can  get  his  quar¬ 
ter  section  under  cultivation  and  begin  to  raise 
domestic  cattle.  It  must  put  new  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  settler  to  have  the  buffalo  exter¬ 
minated.  Congress  has  the  power  to  stop  this 
wholesale  slaughter,  and  to  give  the  buffalo 
some  protection  against  its  enemies.  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  of  most  value  in  the  winter,  when  the 
fur  is  in  best  condition,  and  the  weather  favors 
the  transportation  of  the  meat.  The  rest  of  the 
year,  say  seven  months  from  the  first  of  March, 
should  be  a  close  season  in  which  no  buffalo 
should  be  killed,  and  no  fresh  hides  or  meat  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  market.  The  penalties  should  be 
so  heavy  as  to  effectually  break  up  the  traffic. 
As  the  business  is  all  carried  on  over  a  few  rail- 
roadsand  the  most  of  the  buffaloes  are  slaughtered 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  forts,  it  would  not 
be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  Government  to  regu¬ 
late  this  slaughter  and  to  preserve  the  race  un¬ 
til  the  great  pasture  grounds  over  which  they 
roam  are  wanted  for  settlement.  The  cows 
drop  their  calves  in  spring  and  suckle  them 
through  the  summer.  It  is  essential  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  race  that  they  should  be  left 
undisturbed  by  the  hunter  during  this  season. 
Our  clubs  for  the  preservation  of  game,  our 
agricultural  societies  and  papers,  should  press 
this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  until 
the  needed  legislation  is  secured. 

- «a  a  ..-na^Bjrr-r.1  — - 

Sweeping  Chimneys. 


“J.  B.,”  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  how  to 
get  rid  of  soot  in  his  chimney, where  it  accumu¬ 
lates  and  takes  fire,  endangering  his  buildings. 
As  this  is  a  very  common  trouble  amongst  far¬ 
mers,  who  rarely  sweep  their  chimneys  and 
run  serious  risks  of  fire  in  consequence, we  give 
an  illustration  of  a  very  simple  contrivance  for 
removing  the  soot.  Two  pieces  of  board  six 
inches  square  are  provided.  Holes  are  bored 


A  CHIMNEY  SWEEPER. 


in  the  center,  or  screw-eyes  are  fitted,  to  which 
cords  as  long  as  the  chimney  are  fastened. 
Holes  are  bored  at  each  corner,  to  which  com¬ 
mon  2i-incli  carriage-bolts  are  fitted.  Birch  or 
hemlock  is  placed  between  the  boards,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  broom,  and  the  nuts  of  the  bolts 
are  screwed  tight.  One  person  mounts  the  roof, 
and  lets  the  end  of  one  cord  down  to  another 
person  who  stands  at  the  bottom,  and  the  brush 
is  drawn  up  and  down  until  the  flue  is  cleared. 
A  blanket  should  be  hung  over  the  fireplace  if 


there  is  one,  or  a  cloth  over  the  hole  in  the  flue 
if  a  stove-pipe  is  used.  If  the  flue  is  crooked, 
a  round  stone  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  cord 
will  carry  it  down. 

The  ^oot  is  a  very  valuable  fertilizer,  more  so 
than  ashes,  and  is  useful  to  protect  young  cab¬ 
bage  plants  or  turnips  against  the  black  flea, 
and  on  account  of  its  pungent  odor  and  taste  is 
very  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  insect  pests. 

A  Land  Measurer. 


An  instrument  for  measuring  laud  or  laying- 
out  certain  spaces  in  a  field  is  shown  on  this 


page.  It  consists  of  a  handle  of  wood  of  such 
a  size  as  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  one 
hand,  into  the  bottom  of  which  are  affixed  two 
curved  bars  of  heavy  wire  or  light  iron  rod.  A 
cross  bar  is  loosely  riveted  to  the  lower  part  of 
one  of  the  curved  bars,  and  holes  are  punched 
into  the  other  end  of  it  of  the  same  size  as  a 
hole  punched  through  the  second  curved  bar. 
A  small  thumb  screw  or  spring  key  passing 
through  the  holes  keeps  the  curved  bars  or  legs 
of  the  instrument  stretched  apart  at  the  required 
distance.  If  it  is  required  to  measure  a  certain 
number  of  rods  along  a  fence,  the  legs  are  set  4 
feet  and  one  and  a  half  inches  apart.  Pour  of 
these  spaces  equal  one  rod.  The  instrument 
taken  in  the  right  hand  is  turned  around  as  the 
person  walks  along  in  a  straight  line,  and  as  the 
points  of  the  legs  touch  the  ground  each  one 
marks  off  a  quarter  of  a  rod.  If  drills  or  hills 
are  wanted,  the  legs  are  set  at  whatever  distance 
apart  they  are  required,  and  the  spaces  may 
be  set  off  as  quickly,  as  a  person  can  walk. 

■ - — - — — — >  — - 

Another  Horse  Disease. — From  what  we 
hear  of  the  progress  of  another  Canadian  horse 
disease  now  very  prevalent  in  Toronto,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  we  are  to  have  another  epi¬ 
zootic  appear  amongst  our  animals  from  that 
quarter.  While  the  catarrhal  fever  which  ori¬ 
ginated  in  that  city  last  year  is  now  passing  out 
of  our  territory  on  the  south  into  Mexico,  a 
much  more  severe  complaint,  a  deadly  typhoid 
fever  is  beginning  to  cause  apprehension  across 
the  water,  and  if  it  should  prevail  there,  it  would 
most  likely  swreep  southward  through  the 
United  States.  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and 
as  we  have  learned  to  dread  these  Canadian 
visitations  it  wrould  only  be  wise  to  be  prepared 
for  them  when  they  come.  Our  neighbors  are 
not  to  blame  for  what  springs  from  not  very 
well  understood  causes,  but  we  know  that  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  and 
prevention.  Our  stock  must  be  well  looked  af¬ 
ter  and  kept  in  robust  health,  great  attention 


must  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  taking  all  pos¬ 
sible  precautions  we  can  then  meet  all  possi¬ 
bilities  with  equanimity. 


Training  Steers. 


The  future  conduct  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  very 
much  depends  on  the  training  they  receive. 
This  should  commence  at  an  early  period  of 
their  lives,  at  least  during  their  second  year  if 
possible.  It  should  be  commenced  gradually ; 
one  lesson  being  taught  at  a  time,  and  that  well 
learned  before  the  next  is  undertaken.  After¬ 
wards,  at  every  lesson,  those  previously  taught 
should  be  gone  through,  that  it  may  be  kept 
fresh  and  not  be  forgotten.  Great  gentleness 
should  be  exercised  ;  the  steers  should  never  be 
frightened,  w’orried,  or  wearied ;  the  lessons 
should  be  short,  and  in  the  teaching  the  greatest 
patience  and  firmness  must  be  used.  No  com¬ 
mand  should  be  given  and  not  enforced.  The 
words  of  command  should  be  sharply  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  pronounced,  but  in  a  low  voice,  and 
never  with  shouting  or  bawling.  When  any 
command  is  promptly  obeyed,  the  animal 
should  be  encouraged  by  patting  the  neck,  by  a 
few  gentle  words  which  are  soon  understood, 
and  by  a  reward,  in  the  shape  of  a  nubbin  of 
corn,  a  piece  of  apple,  a  little  sugar  or  salt,  or 
a  piece  of  bread  and  molasses. 

The  first  lesson  is  to  stop  when  “  Whoa  !  ”  is 
said.  To  teach  this,  the  steer  (only  one)  should 
be  driven  alongside  of  a  fence  or  barn  wall  up 
to  another  fence  or  wall  or  a  wagon  placed  pur¬ 
posely,  and  when  he  reaches  the  impediment,  tho 
word,  “  Whoa  !  ”  should  be  spoken  sharply  but 
quietly.  Of  course,  he  must  stop.  This  should 
be  repeated  until  the  word  and  action  are  fixed 
on  the  memory.  He  should  then  be  taught  to 
stop  before  the  obstacle  is  reached,  until  he  will 
stop  at  the  word  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
The  second  lesson  is  to  Haw  1  or  Come  around  ! 
To  teach  this,  he  should  be  touched  on  the  off 
shoulder  or  on  the  off  side  of  the  neck  with  the 
end  of  the  whip,  and  this  should  be  continued 
until  he  will  come  around  the  driver  in  a  circle 
by  the  mere  motion  of  the  whip  and  the  voice. 
The  next  lesson  is  to  Gee  1  The  driver  should 
step  in  advance  of  the  steer  on  the  nigh  side, 
and  hold  the  whip  at  an  acute  angle  with  his 
nose,  lightly  touching  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  using  the  word  “  Gee.”  When  the  steer 
will  gee  round  at  the  word  while  the  driver 
stands  behind  him,  and  without  being  touched 
with  the  whip,  and  moved  by  the  voice  only 
until  he  faces  the  driver,  this  lesson  is  learned. 

The  next  is  to  hold  up  the  head.  The  butt 
of  the  whip  should  be  pressed  lightly  beneath 
the  chin,  and  the  words  “Hold  up  your  head!” 
spoken  distinctly.  If  the  steer  is  slow  in  learn¬ 
ing  this,  a  smart  tap  beneath  the  chin,  with  the 
words  spoken  at  the  same  time,  'will  teach  him 
what  is  wanted.  Before  this  lesson  is  learned, 
he  must  be  made  to  hold  up  his  head  as  high  as 
possible  by  the  use  of  the  words  only.  To 
Back  is  then  to  be  learned.  The  steer  must  hold 
up  his  head,  and  then  by  a  touch  on  the  brisket, 
and  the  words,  “Back!  whoa-a-a — back!” 
he  must  be  exercised  until  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  is  sufficient  without  the  touch  of  the  whip. 
After  these  exercises  are  well  taught  to  each 
singly,  the  steers  should  be  exercised  together  a 
few  times,  and  then  yoked  up.  The  yoke 
should  be  a  light  one,  made  for  this  express 
purpose.  To  yoke  them  up  is  the  next  lesson. 
The  off  steer  is  tied  to  a  fence  or  wall,  and  the 
yoke  fastened  on  to  him.  The  nigh  end  of  the 
yoke  should  then  be  held  up  with  the  left  hand. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  METHODS  OF  TRAINING  STEERS.  — Drawn  by  E.  Forbes  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


and  the  bow  and  bow-pin  taken  in  the  right 
hand.  The  steer,  having  been  previously  driven 
up  to  his  mate,  is  then  made  to  step  up  under  the 
yoke,  the  words  “  Come  under  !  ”  being  spoken 
at  the  same  moment  that  lie  is  touched  on  the 
flank  with  a  light  switch  or  whip  held  in  the  hand 
along  with  the  bow.  When  he  is  in  place,  the 
bow  is  put  into  the  yoke,  and  held  up  with  the 
left  knee  while  it  is  secured  with  the  bow-pin. 
The  off  steer  is  then  untied,  and  the  pair  are 
left  to  stand  in  the  yoke  and  move  about  for  an 
hour  or  two,  or  while  they  are  fed,  after  which 
they  may  be  unyoked.  They  should  never  be 
left  alone  in  the  yoke  until  well  used  to  it,  lest 
they  may  get  frightened,  or  learn  to  turn  the 
yoke,  a  trick  once  learned  they  never  forget  or 
neglect  to  play  when  they  can.  After  one  or 
two  yokings,  they  should  be  driven  around  the 
yard,  and  then,  a  short  rope  having  been  tied 


to  the  nigh  steer’s  horns,  they  may  be  taken  out 
to  a  field  or  on  to  the  road,  but  for  a  very  short 
distance  at  first.  They  should  never  be  allowed 
to  run  away ;  if  they  do  it  once,  they  should  be 
driven  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
started,  and  be  made  to  stay  there  a  short  time, 
and  then  be  driven  slowly  home.  This  should 
be  done  without  fail,  whether  it  be  noon  or 
night,  or  they  will  learn  to  start  off  home  when 
unhitched  and  when  they  are  not  wanted  to,  at 
whatever  work  they  may  be,  or  if  they  are  at 
work  a  long  distance  from  home;  and  much 
time  be  lost  in  consequence.  They  must  be 
taught  not  to  do  anything  until  told  to  do  it, 
and  to  do  what  they  are  told  promptly.  When 
they  are  perfect,  they  may  be  hitched  on  to  a 
light  ox-cart,  or  the  front  wheels  of  a  wagon, 
the  off  ox  being  taught  to  step  over  the  tongue, 
the  words  “  Step  over !  ”  being  spoken  as  he 


comes  up  to  it,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  step 
over  anything  else  as  may  be  needed  at  any 
time.  The  first  few  lessons  with  the  cart  or 
wagon  should  be  long  enough  to  tire  the  steers 
considerably,  so  that  in  coming  home  they  will 
go  steadily.  In  teaching  them  to  back  a  wagon, 
tliey  should  be  made  to  keep  their  heads  up, 
and  not  allowed  to  hold  them  down,  nor  to 
stand  out  from  the  tongue.  It  is  by  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  their  heads  down,  and  to  stand 
out  from  the  tongue  in  backing,  that  they  learn 
to  turn  the  yoke,  which  they  will  do  when 
working  with  a  chain,  as  in  plowing  or  logging, 
and  which  when  done  not  only  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  unyoke  and  reyoke  them,  but  makes  all 
concerned  look  and  feel  very  ridiculous.  The  en¬ 
graving  given  above  represents  the  chief  points 
of  these  lessons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  directions  very  plain  and  easy  to  follow. 
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The  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

In  response  to  inquiries  respecting  native 
plants  that  have  a  commercial  value,  we  last 
month  gave  a  representation  of  Ginseng,  and 
we  now  present  one  of  the  Virginia  Snakeroot, 
a  plant  that  furnishes  a  drug  of  considerable 


used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.  The  plant  is 
found  in  rich  woods  in  all  but  the  northernmost 
portions  of  the  country,  but  as  a  general  thing 
only  very  sparingly.  It  is  only  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  in  Ohio  and  some  others  of  the 
Western  States,  that  it  occurs  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  collected  for  sale.  The  collec- 


from  the  branches  of  living  or  the  trunks  of 
dead  trees.  Besides  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
flowers  the  stamens  (reduced  usuallyjto  one)  are 
united  with  the  pistil,  and  the  pollen,  instead  of 
being  of  separate  grains,  is  usually  in  little 
masses  which  require  the  agency  of  an  insect 
to  take  them  from  the  cells  which,  inclose  them 


Virginia  snakeroot. — ( Aristolocliia  Serpentaria .) 


snowy  orchis. — ( Orchis  spectabilis.) 


importance.  Being  one  among  the  hundred, 
more  or  less,  plants  that  had  a  reputation 
among  the  aborigines  as  a  cure  for  snake-bites, 
its  popular  name  is  derived  from  this.  A  related 
European  species  is  called  Birthwort,  it  having 
in  early  times  been  used  in  child-birth,  and  the 
botanical  name,  Aristolocliia,  refers  to  the  same 
thing.  Our  Virginia  Snakeroot  is  Aristolocliia 
Serpentaria,  the  specific  name  perpetuating  its 
snake-bite  reputation.  We  have  three  native 
species  of  Aristolocliia,  one  of  which,  A.  Sipho, 
is  a  useful  and  popular  climber,  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  as  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  a  name  given  to 
it  on  account  of  the  shape  of  its  flowers.  In 
all  the  species  the  flowers  are  of  a  singular 
structure,  being  usually  a  tube  bent  upon  itself, 
and  much  dilated  towards  the  mouth.  Some 
of  the  exotic  species  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
are  notably  grotesque  as  to  their  flowers.  In 
the  Virginia  Snakeroot,  the  stems  are  about  a 
foot  high,  with  leaves  of  the  general  shape  of 
those  in  the  engraving,  although  they  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  width  and  as  to  the  form  of  the 
base.  The  flowers  are  very  inconspicuous,  and 
borne  near  the  ground ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  curved  somewhat  like  the  letter  S,  and  is  of 
a  brownish  purple  color.  The  stems  spring 
from  a  short  root-stock,  which  is  abundantly 
furnished  with  slender  roots.  The  root  has  a 
remarkably  aromatic,  camphorous  odor,  and  is 


tion  of  this  or  any  other  of  our  native  medicinal 
plants  does  not  offer  any  great  inducements  to 
those  who  have  anything  else  to  do.  The 
wholesale  price  of  Virginia  Snakeroot  in  the 
New  York  market  is  about  thirty-five  cents  per 
lb,  and  as  it  passes  through  several  hands  before 
it  gets  to  market,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  this  is  received  by  the  collector. 

Our  Native  Orchis. 

Although  we  have  among  our  wild  plants  a 
large  number  belonging  to  the  Orchis  Family 
'  we  have  only  one  Orchis  proper.  The  flowers 
in  all  of  the  plants  of  this  family  are  so  unlike 
most  other  flowers  in  their  structure  that  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  them  without  elaborate 
drawings.  Three  parts  to  each  calyx  and 
corolla  are  present,  but  one  or  more  parts  of 
one  or  both  series  is  so  unlike  the  others  as  to 
give  the  flower  a  most  irregular  appearance. 
As  the  flowers  present  many  grotesque  forms, 
and  are  frequently,  especially  the  exotic  ones, 
of  much  delicacy  or  brilliancy  of  color,  they  are 
great  favorites  among  florists,  and  some  of  the 
rare  species  are  the  most  costly  of  all  flowers. 
Our  Northern  species  are  all  terrestrial,  that  is, 
growing  with  their  roots  in  the  ground  like 
other  plants,  while  the  tropical  ones  often  grow 


and  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  stigma.  The 
species  figured,  the  Showy  Orchis,  Orchis  specta¬ 
bilis  grows  to  about  twice  the  size  of  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  is  found  in  the  Northern  States  in 
rich  woods  and  damp  places.  Its  two  broad 
leaves  are  thick  and  shining,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  flower  is  pink  or  purplish,  and  the  lower 
petal  or  lip  white.  Like  others  of  the  family 
we  have  found  this  a  very  uncertain  plant,  it 
occurring  in  considerable  numbers  in  a  locality 
where  the  next  year  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single 
specimen.  The  name  Orchis  is  an  ancient  one 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  similar  plant. 

- - «•-« — — - 

Packing  and  Marketing  Produce. 

BY  J.  It.  HBLFRICH. 


In  the  article  upon  marketing  strawberries 
given  last  month  there  are  hints  which  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  fruit  here  treated  of. 

raspberries. 

Use  the  same  care  in  picking,  packing,  and 
shipping,  as  advised  for  strawberries.  The  ber¬ 
ries  should  be  perfectly  dry  when  picked,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  mold ;  see  that  there  are  no  soft 
or  overripe  berries  put  in,  and  that  the  cups  or 
baskets  are  well  filled  so  that  they  will  be  full 
when  they  arrive  in  market.  For  Blackcaps 
use  round-top  pint  cups  only — quarts  are  too 
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large,  and  the  fruit  in  them  will  be  mashed  and 
injured  in  handling.  For  Antwerp  and  other 
Red  varieties  use  cups  holding  one  third  quart 
only,  as  in  any  larger  bulk  the  fruit  will  be  sure 
to  mash  and  be  spoiled.  They  should  be  picked 
when  the  dewr  is  off,  and  kept  in  the  shade  to 
thoroughly  cool  off  before  packing.  Use  venti¬ 
lated  crates  and  round  top  ventilated  baskets  or 
cups  of  the  same  style  as  for  strawberries. 
Have  each  crate  well  marked  on  both  ends, 
with  a  card  containing  the  consignee’s  name  in 
large  showy  letters  ;  have  also  the  shipper’s 
name  and  station  in  full  on  both  ends. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Pick  when  the  dew  is  off,  and  keep  them  in 
the  shade  to  cool  off  before  packing.  Keep  out 
all  bruised  and  over-ripe  berries,  as  one  soft  or 
mashed  berry  will  soon  ferment  and  spoil  the 
whole  crop.  Use  full  pint  or  quart  round-top 
cups  that  are  well  ventilated,  also  the  ventilated 
crates,  same  as  for  strawberries.  The  45  and 
60  pint  crates  are  the  preferable  sizes.  If  quarts 
are  used  24  and  36  quart  crates  are  most  suit¬ 
able;  any  larger  or  heavier  package  will  be 
clumsy  to  handle,  and  liable  to  be  injured  in 
loading  and  unloading.  Have  each  crate  well 
carded  on  both  ends  as  above  directed. 

WHORTLEBERRIES 

Can  be  shipped  in  quart  cups  and  berry 
crates,  or  in  flat  boxes  holding  one  half  bushel 
heaping  measure.  If  shipped  in  flat  boxes 
these  should  be  made  to  hold  a  full  half  bushel. 
The  proper  dimensions  are  4  inches  deep,  13 
inches  wide,  and  25  inches  long  (all  inside 
measure),  the  ends  3/^  inch  thick,  sides,  top,  and 
bottom  of  s/8  or  1/i  inch  thick  of  planed  stuff — 
the  whole  neatly  nailed  together — except  six 
inches  wide  on  the  top  side  across  the  width, 
which  should  be  hinged  to  the  box  with  leather 
and  fastened  by  a  screw.  In  filling  the  boxes 
they  should  be  shaken  and  well  filled  so  that 
there  will  be  a  full  half  bushel  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  in  market.  If  the  boxes  are  not  rvell  filled 
and  shaken  before  starting  the  fruit  will  be¬ 
come  loose  and  move  in  handling  and  is  there¬ 
by  apt  to  get  mashed,  which  injures  the  sale 
very  much.  Mark  with  stencil  on  top  “  This 
side  up,”  and  never  carry  or  haul  them  on  the 
ends  or  sides,  but  always  flat  side  down,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  come  to  market  in  bad  condition. 
Have  each  crate  or  box  marked  as  directed  un¬ 
der  raspberries. 

CURRANTS 

Must  be  picked  when  the  dew  is  off  and  the 
fruit  is  dry.  Handle  carefully  so  as  not  to  mash 
the  fruit.  Keep  out  all  leaves.  Do  not  let  the 
fruit  get  over-ripe  as  it  will  not  then  bear  trans¬ 
portation.  If  the  market  is  nearby,  pack  in  flat 
boxes  about  five  inches  deep,  holding  about  25 
lbs. ;  the  lid  should  be  hinged.  Currants  may 
also  be  sent  in  flat  baskets  holding  [about  20 
pounds,  covered  with  muslin.  They  must  not 
be  put  in  large  bulk,  as  they  are  liable  to  get 
mashed  and  spoil.  For  cherry  currants  use  flat 
baskets  holding  15  to  20  pounds,  or  round-top 
quart  cups  such  as  are  used  for  strawberries. 
Mark  the  gross,  tare,  and  net  weight,  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  each  package;  either  with  chalk  or  on  a 
card  that  is  tacked  inside  on  the  lid.  Have 
each  package  well  carded  on  both  ends  ;  if  in 
baskets  sew  the  cards  on  firmly  to  the  cover. 


Maple  and  Elm  Trees. — From  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  come  to  us  that  the  seeds  of  these 
forest  trees  can  not  be  had  at  the  seed  stores,  it 
is  evident  that  many  do  not  understand  their 
manner  of  growth.  The  Elm,  the  Red  or  Soft 


Maple,  and  the  Silver  Maple  all  perfect  their 
seeds  very  early — not  far  from  the  first  of  June, 
and  must  be  sown  the  same  season.  If  kept  for 
any  great  length  of  time  after  they  fall  they 
will  not  germinate  at  all,  hence  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  for  the  dealers  to  offer  them.  The  sooner 
they  are  sown  after  they  are  ripe,  the  more 
certain  they  are  to  germinate. 

#  * -  — »  • 

A  Simple  Wire-Tightener. 

BY  J.  SISLEY',  LYONS,  FRANCE. 


A  great  many  contrivances  for  tightening 
wires  have  been  offered  to  the  horticultural 
public.  They  are  all  more  or  less  ingenious, 


and  answer  the  purpose  required ;  but  they  are 
more  or  less  expensive,  and  economy  of  time 
and  money  is  the  great  desideratum  in  horti¬ 
culture  more  than  in  any  other  pursuit.  A  gar¬ 
dener  of  our  city,  M.  Ravet,  has  invented  the 
most  simple,  most  economical,  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  mode  of  tightening  wires.  Upon  the  wire 
to  be  tightened  he  makes  a  ring,  A,  through 
which  he  passes  another  piece  of  wire,  B,  as  in 
the  figure,  which  passes  around  the  post,  C,  to 
which  the  wire  is  to  be  fixed.  With  a  pair  of 
pincers  he  twists  the  two  ends,  D,  of  the  piece 
of  wire,  B,  until  the  wire,  A,  is  sufficiently 
tightened.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  more 
easy,  and  more  economical. 


Vegetable  Plants  and  Planting. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

One  day  about  the  middle  of  April  the  snow, 
not  satisfied  with  its  long  acquaintance  with  us 
during  the  past  winter,  intruded  itself  again  this 
spring,  and  covered  our  newly-planted  gardens 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Veteran  tillers 
of  the  soil,  as  the  most  of  us  here  are,  could 
smile  at  this  assault,  knowing  it  to  be  harmless. 
But  severnUof  my  correspondents,  still  young 
in  the  business,  have  written  to  me  in  great 
trepidation,  thinking  their  planted  crops  were 
ruined. 

A  snow  after  planting  in  spring  I  have  never 
known  to  injure  plants  of  any  kind,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  heavy  enough  to  break  them.  The 
fear  of  snow  and  of  the  slight  frosts  that  come 
often  prevents  the  setting  of  such  plants  as 
cabbage,  lettuce,  and  even  asparagus  among 
vegetables,  and  of  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits,  until  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that 
hot  weather  comes  on,  starting  the  tops  before 
the  roots  have  had  time  to  get  a  foothold. 
There  is  rarely  danger  that  such  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  plants  as  we  plant  in  spring  will  be 
injured  by  any  frost  that  may  come  after.  This 
opening  up  for  spring  work  usually  begins  by 
the  end  of  March  here,  and  I  have  never  yet 
seen  plants  injured  by  frost  after  that  time. 

To  give  an  idea  what  amount  of  cold  cabbage 
and 'ettuce  plants  will  stand  without  injury,  I 
will  remte  an  experience  I  had  in  my  early  da)rs 
of  market-gardening.  A  particularly  mild  spell 
in  the  latter  part  of  February  had  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  spring  had  come.  Out  went  the  teams, 


and  the  ground  was  manured,  plowed,  and 
planted  with  cabbage  and  lettuce  to  the  extent 
of  two  acres,  which  was  all  finished  up  by  the 
26th  of  February.  It  was  my  second  year  in  the 
business.  I  was  yet  an  inexperienced  hand,-  and 
my  neighbors  predicted  that  my  venture  was  a 
foolhardy  one,  and  would  result  in  total  loss, 
no  oue  before  having  ever  planted  such  crops 
in  this  section  at  such  an  early  season.  But 
fortune  favored  me;  the  weather  continued 
mild  long  enough  to  .allow  the  plants  to  “strike 
root,”  and  though  the  thermometer  afterwards 
marked  as  low  as  15°  above  zero,  and  the  ground 
was  frozen  for  full  ten  days  so  that  it  could  not 
be  again  dug  or  plowed,  yet  the  wild  venture 
proved  a  success,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  the  first  cabbage  from  that  February 
planting  that  was  sold  in  market.  I  never  after 
had  an  opportunity  of  planting  so  early,  and 
would  not  do  it  if  I  had,  for  it  was  simply  favor¬ 
able  conditions  that  saved  the  crop.  If  the  cold 
snap  had  set  in  immediately  after  planting,  there 
is  but  little  doubt  the  plants  would  have  suffered 
injury.  But  the  experience  was  valuable  in 
showing  what  severity  of  frost  such  plants 
would  stand  without  injury.  Of  course,  much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  plants;  if  taken 
from  the  hot-bed  or  cold-frame  without  being 
previously  exposed,  they  might  be  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  as  easily  injured  as  a  tomato  plant. 

The  past  season  I  had  the  sashes  taken  off  my 
entire  crop  of  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  on 
March  first,  (having,  however,  had  them  well 
hardened  beforehand  by  ventilating),  and  never 
covered  them  again.  They  were  twice  covered 
completely  up  with  snowr,  and  the  thermometer 
several  times  marked  only  20°  above  zero. 
Yet  we  hardly  ever  before  had  finer  plants. 

The  sashes  so  taken  off — nearly  1,000  in  num¬ 
ber — were  used  for  our  flower  business,  but,  had 
we  desired  it,  they  might  have  been  used  on  tem¬ 
porary  frames,  and  grown  a  crop  of  lettuce 
which  in  5  weeks  from  date  of  planting,  March 
1st,,  would  have  easily  given  $3  per  sash.  I 
mention  these  facts  to  give  confidence  to  the 
hundreds  of  your  readers  now  engaged  in  mar¬ 
ket-gardening,  who,  from  dread  of  exposing 
their  plants  in  spring,  not  only  do  them  an  in¬ 
jury  but  lose  the  profit  of  a  second  use  of  their 
sashes.  A  third  use  of  sashes  may  be  had  in 
growing  tomato,  sweet-potato,  or  egg-plants, 
after  the  crop  of  lettuce  has  been  sold,  or  they 
may  be  used  for  forwarding  an  early  crop  of 
cucumbers  or  melons. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


When  one  is  doing  the  first  week  in  May  the 
work  he  usually  does  the  first  week  in  April,  he 
finds  matters  crowding  upon  him  at  such  a  rate 
that  he  has  little  lime  to  notice  things,  and  still 
less  in  which  to  write  about  them.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  backward  spring 
we  ever  knew,  for  those  matter-of-fact  people 
who  keep  records  will  come  down  with  the 
figures  and  show  that  we  have  had  several  just 
such  seasons  within  the  past  dozen  years.  Still 
no  amount  of  figures  or  records  can  do  away 
with  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  we  are  all  very 
much  behindhand  with  our  work.  In  looking 
about  this  spring  I  discovered  to  my  dismay 
that  a  number  of  my  dwarf  apples  and  pears 
was  infested  with 

Harris’  Bark-louse  (Aspidiotus  Harrisii.) — 
This  is  a  very  different  affair  from  the  Oyster- 
shell  Bark-louse,  the  scale  being  oval  and  of  a 
pure  white  color,  while  the  eggs  beneath  the 
scale  give  a  red  stain  when  crushed.  The  tree 
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looks  as  if  sprinkled  with  small  drops  of  white¬ 
wash.  The  scale  is  of  a  much  thinner  texture 
than  the  other  and  the  insect  less  injurious.  I 
dissolved  a  lot  of  the  Carbolic  Plant  Protector 
Soap  and  added  it  to  some  whitewash  that  was 
at  hand,  putting  in  some  lamp-black  to  modify 
the  color,  and  had  the  trees  painted  with  the 
mixture.  The  whitewash  Avas  used  as  it  would 
adhere  longer  and  not  be  washed  off  by  the  spring 
rains  as  the  soap  alone  would  be.  Two  years 
ago  some  stray  cattle  came  in  and  among  other 
mischief  broke  off  a  fine  young  White  Pine  at 
about  half  its  height.  I  disliked  to  lose  the  tree 
so  I  made  a 

New  Leader  by  turning  up  one  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  branches  and  tying  it  to  a  stake.  The 
operation  succeeded  perfectly,  and  at  a  little 
distance  one  would  not  suppose  that  the  tree 
had  been  mutilated.  I  had  furnished  spruces 
and  firs  with  leaders  in  this  manner  but  never 
before  saw  it  done  with  a  pine. 

The  Dwarf  June-berry  is  a  shrub  that 
ought  to  be  better  known.  Almost  every  one 
knows  the  common  Jun e-berry  or  Shad-flower, 
a  shrub  or  small  tree  conspicuous  all  over  the 
country  in  April  and  Slav,  with  its  racemes 
of  white,  long-petalled  flowers.  One  dwarf 
specimen  that  I  have  had  for  five  years  is  only 
18  inches  high,  while  others  in  better  soil  are 
between  two  and  three  feet.  They  flower  so 
profusely  each  spring  that  they  are  completely 
clothed  in  a  sheet  of  white.  The  fruit,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  huckleberry,  is  said 
to  be  pleasant,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  West  is 
grown  for  market.  I  speak  guardedly  about  the 
fruit,  for  the  birds  keep  such  a  close  watch  of  it 
that  I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  taste  it  when  fully 
ripe.  The  shrub  increases  with  moderate  rapid¬ 
ity  by  suckers,  and,  were  it  desirable  to  culti¬ 
vate  it  for  its  fruit,  it  could  no  doubt  be  propa¬ 
gated  more  rapidly.  But  without  regard  to  its 
fruit,  I  set  a  high  value  upon  it  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  shrub.  Last  spring  I  set  out  a  plant  of 
the  variegated  leaved  and  single  flowered 

Japan  Globe  Flower,  ( Kerria  Japonica.) — 
The  double  kind,  sometimes  called  Corchorus, 
is  a  very  common  shrub,  but  the  other  I  had 
never  seen  outside  of  a  greenhouse.  I  supposed 
that  it  was,  of  course,  tender,  and  last  fall,  as  the 
plant  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  large  one,  I  took 
up  a  portion  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  cellar  and 
left  the  rest  to  the  mercies  of  the  winter.  This 
spring  I  found  my  supposed  tender  Kerria  alive 
to  the  very  tips  of  the  smallest  twigs,  while  the 
double  one,  usually  accounted  as  hardy,  had  its 
stems  killed  back  one  half.  I  had  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  a  difference  in  the  time  of 
flowering  is  made  by  a  slight 

Difference  in  Exposure. — A  bed  about 
ten  feet  across  cut  in  the  lawn  was  planted  with 
tulips  and  hyacinths.  In  spading  manure  into 
this,  fall  and  spring,  it  has  become  raised,  so 
that  when  the  surface  was  rounded  off  the  center 
was  some  eight  inches  higher  than  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  The  same  kinds  of  bulbs  were  planted 
all  around,  and  while  the  hyacinths  upon  the 
south  and  east  portion  are  in  full  bloom,  those 
upon  the  north  side  are  just  opening,  there  be¬ 
ing  between  one  and  two  weeks’  difference 
caused  by  this  slight  elevation. 

Grape-vines  are  injured  even  more  than  I 
first  supposed.  It  is  rather  discouraging  when 
one  has  his  vineyard  fairly  established  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time  the  full  results 
of  three  or  four  years’  careful  training,  to  have 
to  begin  all  over  again.  For  the  most  part,  the 
buds  upon  the  arms  are  more  or  less  injured, 


and  in  many  cases  killed  altogether.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  grow  new  canes  from  near 
the  root.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  set  down  any¬ 
thing  as  “  perfectly  hardy.”  I  supposed  if  any¬ 
thing  could  be  classed  in  that  category  it 
was  the 

Judas  Trees,  but  I  find  that  with  our  native 
species,  Cercis  Canadensis ,  and  the  dwarf,  Cercis 
Japonica,  the  flower-buds  are  all  killed.  It  will 
hardly  seem  like  spring  without  the  cheery  little 
flowers  of  the  Judas  trees.  Of  course  every 
peach-bud  shared  the  same  fate.  If  the  exces¬ 
sive  cold  of  winter  did  much  damage,  it  appears 
to  have  done  some  good. 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pier us  Rapes ) 
seems  to  have  about  disappeared.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  cold  destroyed  the  chrysalides, 
though,  being  a  foreigner,  this  is  not  unlikely. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  recently-discovered 
parasite  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  hold 
the  insect  in  check.  At  all  events,  I  have  seen 
but  one  butterfly,  and  that  a  solitary  male, 
while  last  year  the  air  over  the  hyacinth  bed 
was  thick  with  them  ;  they  are  very  fond  of  do¬ 
ing  their  courting  among  the  flower-beds  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  descent  upon  the  cabbage-patch 
to  deposit  eggs  for  a  crop  of  caterpillars.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  reason,  they  thus  far  do  not 
appear,  and  “for  this  relief,  much  thanks.” 


The  Fertilization  of  Yuccas  by  Insects. 


The  agency  of  insects  in  effecting  the  contact 
of  pollen  with  the  stigma,  and  thus  fertilizing 
the  flower,  has  been  frequently  mentioned  and 
illustrated  in  these  pages.  While  most  perfect 
flowers — those  that  contain  stamens  and  pistils 
in  the  same  flower — would  seem  to  be  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  pistil  would  be  fer¬ 
tilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  same  flower,  a  close 
inspection  shows  that  the  arrangement  is  usually 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  that  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  too  close  breeding,  the  flower 
is  really  so  contrived  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
fertilized  by  its  own  abundant  pollen,  but  must 
wait  until  that  from  another  flower,  and  often 
from  another  plant,  is  brought  to  it.  Much 
pollen  is  carried  about  by  winds ;  but  very  im¬ 
portant  agents  in  this  matter  are  the  insects, 
which  in  going  from  flower  to  flower  for  sweets 
and  pollen  carry  the  fertilizing  dust  upon  their 
bodies.  Ever  since  the  publication  of  Darwin’s 
remarkable  work  upon  the  “Fertilization  of 


Orchids,”  naturalists  have  been  observing  this 
matter  very  closely,  and  a  most  charming  pop¬ 
ular  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relations  of  insects  to  plants  in  this 
respect  is  given  in  Dr.  Gray’s  “How  Plants 
Behave,”  a  work  which  we  commend  to  both 
old  and  young. 

In  the  Agriculturist  for  December  last  we 


called  attention  to  the  interesting  discovery, 
through  the  joint  observations  of  Dr.  George 
Engel  maun  and  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley,  of  Si.  Louis, 
Mo.,  that  the  common  Yucca  fitamentosa — 
Adam’s  Needle,  Bear’s-grass,  or  Thready  Yucca 
— was  fruitful  only  when  the  pollen  was  placed 
in  contact  with  the  stigma  by  a  small  insect. 
In  this  case  the  fertilizing  is  not  accomplished 
by  an  accidental  transfer  of  pollen  while  the 
insect  is  searching  food  for  itself,  but  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  preparation  made  by  the  insect 
for  the  welfare  of  its  progeny.  The  insect, 


Fig.  2 — LARVA  AND  PERFECT  INSECT,  ETC. 

which  is  a  small  moth,  collects  the  pollen  into 
a  mass,  and  places  it  in  contact  with  the  stigma 
or  sensitive  part  of  the  pistil,  a  place  it  would 
not  reach  without  some  such  aid.  It  then  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  pollen,  and  the  young  soon  after 
they  hatch  penetrate  the  tender  pistil,  and  feed 
upon  a  portion  of  the  growing  seeds.  By  the 
time  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  grub  or  larva  has 
attained  its  full  growth,  and  eats  its  way  out 
through  the  Avails  of  the  seed-vessel,  enters  the 
earth,  and  there  takes  on  the  chrysalis  state. 
The  next  season  the  insect  comes  out  as  a  per¬ 
fect  moth,  ready  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species  in  the  same  manner  as  its  parent 
did.  Of  course,  those  seeds  upon  which  the 
grub  feeds  are  worthless,  but  as  the  seeds  in 
each  capsule  are  many,  and  the  larvae  few,  only 
a  small  portion  are  thus  injured.  The  insect 
here  referred  to  had  passed  unnoticed  until  the 
observations  of  the  gentlemen  above-named  ; 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Scientific 
Association,  at  Dubuque,  last  fall,  Mr.  Riley  an¬ 
nounced  the  facts  of  Avhich  avc  have  given  a 
brief  synopsis,  and  stated  that  the  insect  Avhich 
performed  this  interesting  Avork  Avas  quite  neiv 
to  science,  and  that  he  had  given  to  it  the  name 
of  Pronuba  yuccasella. 

Mr.  Riley,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the 
efficient  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri,  and  in 
his  forthcoming  fourth  Report  upon  the  injurious 
and  other  insects  of  that  State,  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  this  new  insect,  Avilh  figures. 
Through  his  kindness  we  have  the  advance- 
sheets  of  the  Report  and  copies  of  the  engravings. 
As  the  technical  description  of  the  insect  is 
much  in  detail,  and  can  hardly  interest  the 
general  reader,  we  omit  it,  referring  the  ento¬ 
mologists  avIio  Avould  consult  it  to  the  Report 
itself. 

Popularly,  Ave  may  say  that  it  is  a  small  moth 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  wings  of  9/i»  of  an  inch  (figure  2,  c). 
The  front  and  hind  wings  are  shown  enlarged 
in  h  and  i,  figure  1.  The  front  wings  are  silvery 
white,  and  the  hinder  ones  semi-transparent 
and  pale  brownish.  Head  and  thorax  Avhite, 
and  the  legs  dingy  yelloAA'.  One  of  the  remark¬ 
able  characters  of  this  new  genus  is  found  in 
the  maxillary  palpi,  which  have  in  the  female 
the  nasal  joint  produced  into  a  long  “  prelien- 
sible  tentacle.”  The  larva  (figure  2,  a)  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  white.  The  remaining  fig¬ 
ures  show  details  of  structure  of  the  insect’s  head 
and  other  portions,  which  entomologists  will 
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understand  without  descriptions,  and  which 
would  scarcely  be  interesting  to  others. 

Probably  one  reason  why  the  insect  lias  not 
been  noticed  before  is  that  its  color  so  close¬ 
ly  resembles  that  of  the  Yucca  flower  that 
it  may  be  readily 
overlooked.  The 
insects  appear  to  be 
most  active  at  night, 
at  which  time,  by 
the  aid  of  a  lantern, 
their  operations 
may  be  watched. 

With  regard  to  the 
fruiting  of  the  Yuc¬ 
ca  in  Europe,  Mr. 

Riley  thinks  the  in¬ 
sect  may  have  been 
carried  over  in  the 
seeds,  or  that  some 
related  insect  may 
perform  the  same 
office,  a  point  which 
no  doubt  Euro¬ 
pean  observers  will 
investigate.  The 
principal  observa¬ 
tions  in  regard  to 

this  insect  have  been  made  upon  the  common 
Yucca  filamentosa  and  Y.  angustifolia.  As  there 
are  several  others  in  the  South,  and  especially 
in  the  far  West,  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  our 
readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  them 
when  in  bloom,  with  a  view  to  the  action  of 
insects,  and  report  the  result  to  Mr.  Riley. 


times  cultivated  in  pots  of  peaty  earth.  The 
plant  was  discovered  by  Linmeus  in  Lapland 
in  1732,  and  his  friend  Gronovius  later  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  discoverer.  In  the  well-known 
portrait  of  Linnaeus  he  is  represented  in  his 
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the  twin-flower. — (Linncea  'borealis.') 

/ 

traveling  suit  with  a  cluster  of  the  Twin-flower 
in  his  hand.  The  Linnaia  is  a  peculiarly 
northern  plant,  as  its  specific  name,  borealis , 
would  indicate ;  and  is  found  in  both  continents. 
With  us  it  is  very  common  northward,  and  is 
found  sparingly  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  Aside  from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  the 


The  Twin-flower— Linnsea. 

Those  at  all  familiar  with  plants  are  aware 
that  many  genera  are  named  in  honor  of  per¬ 
sons.  This  distinction 
should  be  bestowed  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  those  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  science  of 
botany;  but,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  some  botanists  have 
had  the  bad  taste  to  name 
genera  after  distinguished 
soldiers,  politicians,  and 
others  who,  however  de¬ 
serving  they  may  be  in 
other  respects,  have  no 
claim  to  be  botanically 
commemorated.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  botanists 
have  had  their  names 
bestowed  upon  plants  that 
in  the  general  estimation 
are  neither  conspicuous 
nor  beautiful.  In  the  eye 
of  the  botanist,  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  a  flower 
popular  are  of  second¬ 
ary  consideration.  The  name  of  Linnseus,  the 
great  master  in  Botany,  is  borne  by  a  plant  that, 
though  humble  in  size,  is  one  of  great  delicacy 
and  beauty.  It  is  a  little  creeping  evergreen- 
vine,  about  twice  as  large  as  is  represented 
in  the  engraving.  It  belongs  to  the  Honeysuckle 
Family,  and  as  each  slender,  upright  stalk  bears 
two  flowers,  it  has  received  the  common  name 
of  Twin-flower.  The  flowers  are  white,  often 
tinged  with  pink  or  purple,  delicately  fragrant, 
and  droop  with  a  modest  air  that  is  very  charm¬ 
ing.  It  is  found  usually  in  moist  woods,  where 
it  forms  a  dense  carpet.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  a  shady  rock-work,  and  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  grows  rapidly.  In  England,  it  is  some¬ 


TnE  SESSILE  WAKE-ROBIN. 

plant  is  a  favorite  with  all  who  love  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  and  more  especially  with  botanists,  who  very 
properly  regard  it  with  great  interest  and  affec¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  illustrious  name  it  bears. 


W  ake-Robins— Trilliums. 

The  genus  Trillium  is  a  purely  American 
one,  with  the  exception  of  one  species  found  in 
Japan,  a  country  the  flora  of  which  bears 
a  marked  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of 
our  Atlantic  States. 
There  are  about  ten 
species,  all  of  which 
are  interesting,  and 
some  sufficiently 
showy  to  claim  a 
place  among  the 
choice  flowers  of 
our  borders.  In 
December,  1871,  we 
gave  an  engraving 
of  Trillium  erectum , 
which  with  the  al¬ 
lied  T.  grandifiorum 
is  gradually  making 
its  way  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  we  now 
present  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  T.  ses¬ 
sile.  The  Trilliums 
would  not  at  first  sight  be  placed  in  the 
Lily  Family,  as  their  general  appearance  is 
so  unlike  that  of  the  Lily;  yet  the  structure 
of  the  flowers  is  such  that  recent  botanists  have 
thus  classed  it.  The  genus  gets  its  name  from 
the  Latin  for  triple ,  the  parts  of  the  plant  being 
in  threes;  we  have  three  leaves  upon  the  stem, 
three  parts  to  each  calyx  and  corolla,  twice 
three  stamens,  and  the  parts  of  the  pistil  in 
threes.  They  all  have  a  tuber-like  root  stock 
from  which  arise  a  few  simple  stems  about  a 
foot  high,  each  bearing  three  broad  leaves,  and 
above  these  the  flower,  which  is  either  elevated 
above  the  leaves,  upon  a 
stem,  or  sessile  close 
among  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  one  here  fig¬ 
ured.  The  flower,  shown 
of  the  natural  size,  is  a 
dark  purple  or  maroon 
color,  but  the  great  beauty 
of  the  plant  lies  in  the 
leaves,  which  are  finely 
variegated  or  marbled 
with  a  very  pale  and  a 
dark  green,  and  when 
perfect  equal  in  richness 
some  of  the  choice  exotic 
“foliage  plants”  of  the 
greenhouses.  This  species 
is  found  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  Wisconsin,  south¬ 
ward  ;  and  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Florida  there  is 
a  closely  allied  species,  T. 
discolor ,  which  has  still 
more-  strongly  marked  leaves,  but  otherwise 
very  near  this  one.  The  Trilliums  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil  that  will  not  become  too 
dry  in  summer,  and  when  they  become  well 
established,  a  process  requiring  a  year  or  two, 
take  care  of  themselves  and  unfold  their  flowers 
each  spring.  Those  wLo  can  readily  find  these 
plants  in  their  native  localities  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  trouble  of  removing  them  to  the 
garden.  It  is  rarely  that  we  see  Trilliums  offer¬ 
ed  by  our  florists,  and  one  who  wishes  to  pur¬ 
chase  them,  as  well  as  many  other  American 
plants,  will  have  to  send  to  Europe  for 
them.  The  species  we  have  here  enumerated 
are  the  showiest,  but  all  are  pleasing. 
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%3T~  (For  other  Household  Items,  see  “ Basket "  pages.) 


How  we  Bake  our  Bread. 


All  civilized  peoples  use  the  flour  of  some  kind 
of  grain  mixed  with  water,  fermented,  and  baked 


must  go  to  some  of  the  country  towns  of  New 
England  or  to  the  wooded  parts  of  the  West,  where 
the  open  wrood-(ire  has  not  been  replaced  by  the 
stove.  Here  we  have  a  primitive  but  most  useful 
utensil,  variously  known  as  bake-pan,  bake- 
lcettle,  or  skillet,  which  is  the  braisier  of  the 
French.  It  is  a  shallow  iron  kettle  upon  legs, with 
a  cover  which  has  a  turned-up  rim  around  it.  This, 
containing  the  bread,  is  placed  over  live  coals 


Home  Topics. 

BV  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Rewards  and  Punishments. — It  would  be  far 
too  much  to  expect  average  children  to  do  light 
simply  for  the  sake  of  well-doing.  Their  best  en¬ 
deavors  are  generally  prompted  by  the  hope  (often 
unconscious)  of  some  reward.  The  wise  parent 


into  bread.  It  is  only  the  savage  that  plants  a  tree 
and  grows  his  bread  in  the  form  of  bread-fruit.  A 
history  of  bread  from  the  earliest  times  aud  in  all 
countries  would  be  a  most  interesting  one.  In 
our  country,  we  understand  by  bread,  when  men¬ 
tioned  without  any  qualifying  word,  the  flour  of 
wheat  made  light  by  yeast  or  leaven,  aud  baked. 
There  are  localities  where 
abominations  made  with 
soda  and  saleratus  are  made 
to  do  service  instead  of 
bread ;  but  as  intelligence 
and  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health  make 
their  way,  these  unsavory, 
unsightly,  and  malodorous 
compounds  disappear.  The 
introduction  of  ranges  and 
stoves  have  made  the  bak¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  all 
over  the  country.  Still, 
there  are  some  places  where 
stoves  are  not  known,  and 
where  the  primitive  modes 
of  our  ancestors  are  still 
followed.  One  of  our  ar¬ 
tists,  some  months  ago, 
made  an  extended  sketching 
tour,  and  among  other 
things  his  pencil  jotted 
down  were  several  domestic 
scenes  which  illustrated 
what  seemed  to  him  odd 
ways  of  baking.  Our 
Household  Department  is 
so  limited  as  to  space,  that 
we  seldom  find  room  for 
pictures  other  than  the 
simplest  illustrations;  so, 
by  the  way  of  variety,  we 
give  engravings  from  three 
of  the  sketches  referred  to, 
as  they  may  have  the  interest  of  novelty  to  at, 
least  some  of  our  younger  housekeepers.  The 
sketch  for  figure  1  was  taken  in  one  of  the 
southernmost  States,  where  the  bread  is  baked 
before  the  fire  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  reflector.  To 
see  a  kitchen  scene  like  that  in  figure  2  one 


drawn  out  upon  the  hearth,  more  live  coals  are 
placed  upon  the  lid,  and  in  skillful  hands  the  bak¬ 
ing,  not  only  of  bread,  but  of  other  things,  is  done 
to  perfection.  Figure  3  gives  the  detached  oven 
that  is  a  more  common  adjunct  to  the  farm-house 
in  the  Middle  States  than  elsewhere.  A  large 
stone,  brick,  or  in  some  places  even  clay  oven  is 


Fig.  3.— THE  DETACHED  OVEN. 

put  up  handy  to  the  kitchen,  and  is  capacious 
enough  to  hold  the  week’s  baking.  The  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  oven,  the  sweeping  out  of  the  coals,  the 
putting  in  of  the  bread,  pies,  cake,  aud  other  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  “  drawing”  at  the  proper  time,  call  for 
a  skill  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice. 


gives  this  reward — just  a  smile  of  pleasure,  or  a 
kiss,  or  a  cordial  “  thank  you  ” — when  well-doing 
takes  the  form  of  a  personal  favor.  “That  is 
right,  dear,”  is  easily  said  when  a  child  has  made 
an  effort  to  do  well,  and  it  helps  the  little  one  a 
great  deal. 

“  A  child  ought  not  to  be  praised  for  simply  do¬ 
ing  right,”  says  one. 

Then  do  not  blame  it 
for  doing  wrong.  But  praise 
is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about,  if  by  praise  you  mean 
anything  like  flattery.  We 
only  call  things  by  their 
right  names  if  we  say  “  that 
is  right”  when  a  deed  is 
right;  and  there  is  no  flat¬ 
tery  in  letting  a  child  see 
that  we  are  pleased  with  it 
when  it  has  merited  our 
pleasure.  All  this  is  simple 
encouragement,  and  llie 
world  would  get  on  poorly 
without  it.  We  grown-up 
people  can  not  thrive  with¬ 
out  encouragement  of  some 
kind.  Most  of  us  are  toil¬ 
ing  for  rewards — one  for 
fame,  one  for  wealth,  one 
for  social  position,  one  for 
the  love  of  his  fellows — 
each  according  to  our  taste. 
Or,  if  deprived  of  hope,  we 
are  perhaps  wliippbd  to  our 
tasks  by  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  fear  of  disgrace,  fear 
of  poverty,  fear  of  social 
ostracism,  fear  of  alienat¬ 
ing  our  friends.  Duty  is 
the  sole  mistress  of  some, 
but  she  also  governs  by 
hope  and  fear,  high  or  low, 
according  to  the  degree  of 
culture,  through  the  conscience.  The  very  few 
who  seem  to  do  what  is  right  spontaneously  are 
rare  among  our  growing  boys  and  girls,  and  we 
must  expect  to  bring  them  to  their  daily  tasks  by 
some  motive  stimulated. 

It  is  not  well  to  offer  children  cash  payment  very 
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freely,  mercenary  motives  are  so  easily  cultivated. 
Indeed,  promises  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  especially  evil  promises  or 
threats.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  myself  best  by  an 
illustration. 

A  mother  thought  it  was  time  to  teach  her  little 
boy  of  six  to  wipe  dishes.  She  told  him  he  might 
help  her  by  wiping  the  dishes  if  he  would  like  to, 
and  the  honor  delighted  him  very  much.  His 
hands  were  carefully  washed,  and  an  apron  was  tied 
around  his  neck.  Then  the  dishes,  "washed  and 
rinsed  in  hot  water,  were  turned  to  drain  in  a  pan, 
and  the  boy  set  to  work  with  his  cloth.  He  was 
so  proud  he  had  to  carry  each  dish  where  some 
one  could  see  him  wipe  it.  For  a  day  or  two  he 
was  very  slow  about  the  work,  but  very  thorough 
in  his  wiping.  Hurrying  him  seemed  to  avail  little, 
and  was  likely  to  discourage  him ;  so  the  mother 
proposed  to  see  which  would  get  through  with 
their  part  first,  she  with  washing  all  of  the  dishes, 
pans,  kettles,  etc.,  aud  scouring  the  knives,  and  he 
with  just  wiping  the  crockery  and  spoons  and 
forks;  and  after  a  few  times  trying  the  mother 
could  hardly  get  a  chance  to  “beat.”  This  was 
lively  and  happy  work.  Soon  a  younger  child 
wanted  the  honor  of  wiping  the  spoons  and  forks, 
and  all  the  wiping  part  was  left  until  the  washing 
was  done.  Then  each  child,  after  performing  its 
ablutions,  had  its  pan,  one  with  the  crockery  and 
knives  and  brighter  part  of  the  tin-ware,  the  oilier 
with  forks  and  spoons.  But  (lie  chatter-boxes 
learned  to  dawdle  over  their  work.  They  liked  the 
business,  but  carried  a  good  deal  of  play  along 
with  it.  There  was  no  particular  hurry  about  the 
work,  but  the  habit  was  a  bad  one.  So  the  mother 
said  that  if  they  finished  their  tasks  in  ten  minutes 
she  would  give  eat»h  of  them  a  card  with  a  picture 
of  an  animal  on  it  after  the  dinner  dishes  were 
wiped — this  as  a  reward  for  promptness  with  both 
breakfast  and  dinner  dishes.  They  did  the  work 
easily  in  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  and  then  the 
limit  was  fixed  at  eight  minutes.  When  the  cards 
were  all  gone,  a  still  better  reward  for  quick  work 
was  devised.  The  globe  was  brought  out  as  soon 
as  the  dinner  dishes  were  promptly  wiped,  and  a 
chapter  in  “  Lucy’s  Wonderful  Globe  ”  was  read  to 
the  little  ones.  After  the  book  was  read  through, 
the  globe  alone  was  sufficient  reward.  Sometime 
I  must  tell  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  geography 
during  those  half-hours  witli  the  globe. 

The  children  were  not  paid  for  doing  the  work. 
They  loved  to  do  that  just  “to  help  mamma.” 
But  the  temptation  to  chatter  and  play  and  neglect 
the  work  was  so  strong  that  some  inducement 
seemed  necessary  to  make  them  work  fast. 

Whatever  I  might  have  said  about  punishments 
must  now  go  unsaid.  I  was  happily  interrupted  in 
my  writing  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  book.  Its  very 
first  chapter  is  about  “Corporal  Punishment,”  and 
from  it  I  will  quote : 

“If  it  were  possible  in  any  way  to  get  a  statis¬ 
tical  summing-up  and  a  tangible  presentation  of 
the  amount  of  physical  pain  inflicted  by  parents  on 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  most 
callous-hearted  would  be  surprised  and  shocked. 

If  it  were  possible  to  add  to  this  estimate  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  scientific  demonstration  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  pain,  by  weakening  the  nervous  system 
and  exhausting  its  capacity  to  resist  disease,  dim¬ 
inishes  children’s  chances  for  life,  the  world  would 
stand  aghast.  .  .  .  How  many  a  loving  mother 
will,  without  any  thought  of  cruelty,  inflict  half-a- 
dozen  quick  blows  upon  the  little  hand  of  her 
child, when  she  could  no  more  take  a  pin  and  make 
the  same  number  of  thrusts  into  the  tender  flesh 
than  she  could  bind  her  baby  on  the  rack.  Yet  the 
pin-thrusts  would  hurt  far  less,  and  would  probably 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  child’s  mind.” 

The  author  of  this  best  of  home  books  does  not 
simply  condemn  the  old  and  barbarous  methods  of 
“discipline.”  She  points  out  clearly  a  decidedly 
better  way  in  many  an  excellent  chapter ;  and  she 
is  able  to  say,  “I  know,  for  I  have  seen,”  and  “I 
am  sure,  for  I  have  tested  it.”  There  is  not  room  ! 
here  to  quote  further;  but  let  every  parent  who  j 
sincerely  desires  to  walk  humbly,  and  deal  justly,  ' 


and  love  mercy  as  a  parent,  get  this  little  book  and 
ponder  it  well.  It  is  called 

“  Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters,  by 
II.  H.” — This  is  indeed,  according  to  my  belief,  the 
best  of  all  home  books  yet  written.  It  is  the  book 
which  a  mother  should  keep  in  constant  sight  so 
long  as  she  has  the  care  of  young  children.  Let 
the  recipe  books  go,  and  all  the  books  about  deco¬ 
rating  our  houses  and  persons  if  they  must.  We 
can  eat  simple  baked  potatoes  and  gems  and  apples 
if  necessary,  and  live  on  bare  floors,  clad  in  calico, 
if  need  be,  but  henceforth  we  must  give  time,  and 
thought,  and  compauiouship,  and  love  unbounded 
to  the  little  children  whose  plastic  souls  have  been 
intrusted  to  our  guardianship. 

Many  tears  will  fall  upon  the  pages  of  “  Bits  of 
Talk,”  for  it  lias  come  too  late  for  many  an  honest- 
hearted  but  sadly-mistaken  parent.  If  we  could 
only  have  been  brought  up  on  such  doctrine  !  I, 
for  one,  am  glad  that  this  book  “  about  Home 
Matters  ”  is  not  at  all  about  mere  housekeeping. 

Spring  Vegetables. — Parsnips  and  salsify  will, 
with  most  persons,  be  gone  when  this  paper  is 
printed.  Asparagus,  too,  will  almost  have  had  its 
day.  I  have  seen  it  very  poorly  cooked  on  very 
elegant  tables — boiled  in  long  stalks,  half  of  which 
were  white  and  tough.  It  is  much  the  best  way,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  cooking 
only  the  tender  part,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
it,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour,  adding  a  little  cream 
and  salt  when  it  is  done,  and  letting  all  boil  up  to¬ 
gether  once.  Pour  it  over  nice  toast  if  you  like. 

Green  Peas  will  soon  be  here.  Cook  them  as 
soon  after  picking  as  possible.  Marion  Harland 
says  “ shell  and  lay  them  in  cold  water  until  they 
are  ready  for  cooking.”  I  say  never  wet  them  un¬ 
til  you  cook  them  if  you  can  avoid  it.  To  secure 
this,  shell  them  as  clean  as  possible.  Pour  boiling 
water  over  them,  and  boil  half  an  hour,  or  a  little 
less  if  they  are  very  tender.  Do  not  salt  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  soft,  and  then  but  lightly,  their  own 
flavor  is  so  delicious.  Add  a  little  cream  or  milk 
if  you  have  it,  but  never  add  any  butter  except  the 
very  best,  and  not  that  if  you  have  cream. 

Pie-plant  Pies. — These  are  very  delicious  if 
well  made.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  if  a  memory  of 
your  mother’s  (or  my  mother’s)  excellent  pie-plant 
pies  drives  you  to  purchase  one  in  a  city  bakery, 
you  will  probably  be  sadly  disappointed.  They 
stew  their  pie-plant  before  making  the  pies,  aud 
that  spoils  them.  Our  mother  never  did  so.  She 
peeled  her  stems  of  rhubarb,  and  then  sliced  them 
in  half-inch  lengths,  holding  several  stems  iu  her 
hand  at  one  time.  With  these  she  filled  her  pie, 
sweetened  it  generousl}'— about  the  same  as  for  a 
lemon-pie,  a  small  teacupful  of  sugarfor  a  medium¬ 
sized  pie — moistened  it  with  a  great  spoonful  of 
water,  dusted  over  this  a  little  dry  flour  (to  thicken 
the  juice  a  little),  covered  it  with  the  upper  crust, 
and  baked  it  slowly  and  thoroughly.  Such  a  pie 
is  too  rich  for  some  stomachs,  and  there  is  a  way 
of  dispensing  with  a  part  of  the  sugar  without 
having  the  pie  too  sour.  Not  by  the  use  of  soda  ! 
No,  indeed!  But  you  can  pour  boiling  water  over 
your  sliced  rhubarb,  letting  it  stand  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Pour  this  off,  and  make  your  pies  of  the 
rhubarb  with  less  sugar. 

If  you  stew  pie-plant  for  sauce,  you  can  pour  off 
a  part  of  the  juice  before  it  is  done  (using  it  to 
make  jelly  if  you  like),  and  supply  its  place  with 
more  water,  so  economizing  with  sugar. 
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What  to  Do  with  Bleeding1  Wounds. 

BY  3)11.  J.  T.  ItOTHROCK. 


As  this  portion  of  Dr.  Rothrock’s  article  refers 
to  wounds  of  the  arm,  we,  for  convenience  of  re¬ 
ference,  reproduce  the  engraving  used  last  mouth. 

Suppose  a  friend  or  neighbor  is  bleeding  freely 
from  a  cut  in  the  arm-pit.  The  blood  flows  in  free 
jets,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Run  your 
finger  along  the  collar-bone,  which  you  know  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  breast-bone  out  almost  to  the  pro¬ 
minent  part  of  the  shoulder.  Having  found  this 
bone,  take  your  fingers  or  a  door-key,  and  with  the 


ring  end  of  the  latter  press  down  hard  just  back 
of  and  above  the  middle  of  the  collar-bone 
and  you  will  force  the  artery  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  first  rib,  and  so  close  its  cavity 
“until  the  doctor  comes.”  If  you  wrap  the  end 
of  the  key  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  muslin, 
or  with  your  pocket-handkerchief,  it  will  be  just  as 
efficient,  and  bruise  the  flesh  somewhat  less. 

Suppose  the  injury  to  be  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm  and  above  the  elbow,  and  that  blood  is  spout¬ 
ing  freely  from  the  cut ;  now  here  it  happens  that 
any  one  can  stop  its  flow.  If  you  bend  the  arm  so 
that  the  hand  rests  upon  the  shoulder  you  bring 
out  in  bold  relief  the  muscle,  to  the  development 
of  which  our  college  gymnasts  and  prize-fighters 
bestow  so  much  attention.  It  is  a  monstrous  knot 
of  flesh  which  serves  many  important  purposes  in 
life,  besides  being  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the 
main  artery  of  the  arm.  Straighten  out  the  arm 
again,  for  you  have  found  in  its  flexed  condition 
where  the  inner  margin  of  this  muscle  is.  Tie  a 
knot  (or  two  of  them  if  need  be,  to  get  a  solid  lump 
of  good  size)  in  a  handkerchief,  put  that  knot  above 
the  injury  and  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  muscle, 
and  tie  the  handkerchief  loosely  around  the  arm. 
Then  pass  a  stick  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  a  foot  long  under  the  handkerchief, 
and  twist  it  until  the  knot  presses  hard  upon  the 
artery.  The  band  on  the  extended  right  arm  of  the 
figure  shows  more  plainly  than  words  how  readily 
it  may  all  be  done. 


If  the  cut  is  below  the  elbow,  and  the  blood 


HOW  TO  COMPRESS  ARTERIES. 


coming  in  jets  from  the  wound,  the  same  appliance 
would  still  answer,  or  it  might  be  put  on  with  the 
knot  in  the  hollow  of  the  elbow  in  front. 

The  large  artery  of  the  arm  divides  (or,  in  the 
language  of  anatomy,  bifurcates )  below  the  elbow, 
one  branch  going  to  the  outer  and  the  other  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  forearm.  Both  of  these  branches, 
however,  are  rather  deeply  seated,  and  may,  espe¬ 
cially  in  fleshy  persons,  be  difficult  to  compress  by 
an  encircling  band  below  the  elbow.  Hence,  if  we 
fail  to  arrest  arterial  bleeding  in  the  forearm  by  the 
pressure  immediately  above  it,  we  may  with  cer¬ 
tainty  depend  on  stopping  it  when  we  put  the 
handkerchief  on  as  directed  for  bleeding  of  the 
arm — i.  e.,  above  the  elbow. 

Those  who  do  not  yet  know  how  to  find  and  feel 
the  pulse  should  at  once  learn.  Suppose  you  have 
a  cut  at  the  junction  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  or  even 
as  low  down  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with,  what 
what  often  happens  there,  brisk  bleeding ;  the 
strong  gripe  of  a  vigorous  man  around  the  wrist 
above  the  bleeding  will  usually  stop  it.  Try  your 
own  pulses,  and  see  how  readily  you  can  so  con¬ 
trol  the  beating  by  moderately  firm  pressure  with 
the  finger.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  do  this  if 
there  is  a  cut  below. 

The  arteries  which  resulted  from  division  of  the 
main  artery  of  the  arm,  and  ran  down,  one  on  the 
outer  and  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  again  unite  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  forming 
what  are  called  the  “  palmar  arches.”  Hence,  to 
stop  bleeding  at  a  point  near  their  reunion  it.  is 
not  sufficient  to  compress  one  only  of  the  parent 
trunks.  Both  must  be  constricted  by  the  bandage, 
else  the  flow  will  continue  from  the  on#  which  is 
cut,  or  if  that  be  compressed  it  will  appear  through 
one  of  the  “inosculating”  branches  of  the  other, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  cut  vessel. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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HOTS  ds  PWIMSo 


Hunting'  the  Mare. 


Farmers’  boys  as  a  general  thing  have  fewer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  fun  than  city  boys,  and  yet  they  have  many  chances 
that  city  boys  (lo  not  have  for  amusing  themselves.  We 
never  saw  a  lot  of  farmers’  boys  having  a  game  of  base 
ball  on  a  smooth  meadow,  although  we  have  often  seen 
them  swinging  the  scythe  or  driving  the  mower  or  rake 
over  it.  And  yet  why  should  they  not  enjoy  this  and 
other  games  on  Saturday  afternoons  or  other  occasional 
holidays?  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy.”  Farmers’  boys,  as  a  rule,  do  a  good  share  of  work, 
and  need  now  and  then  to  polish  off  their  dullness  with  a 
good  frolic.  Now  we  have  a  splendid  game  for  farmers’ 
boys  which  will  furnish  them  a  great  deal  of  sport  at  any 
season  of  the  year  except  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  a 
hare  hunt.  Not  one  of  those  after  a  four-legged  hare, 
with  dogs  and  guns,  which  always  made  us  feel  sorry  for 
the  poor  little  helpless,  harmless,  creature,  run  to  death  by 
savage  dogs,  but  one  after  a  two-legged  hare  by  two- 
legged  hunters.  A  dozen  or  more  of  boys  may  join  in 
the  game,  with  one  of  the  smartest  boys  to  act  as  the 
hare.  The  hare  has  a  satchel  fastened  around  his  shoul¬ 
ders  filled  with  small  pieces  of-paper  about  an  inch  or  two 
square,  made  of  newspaper.  He  starts  off  across  the 
country  over  fences,  across  roads  and  creeks,  through 
fields  and  woods,  having  a  start  of  say  5  or  10  minutes, 
dropping  here  and  there  a  piece  of  paper.  This  is  the 
scent  which  the  rest  who  hunt  him  have  to  follow. 
When  the  hare  has  got  a  sufficient  start,  the  chief  hunter 
gives  a  signal  halloo  and  the  pack  start  on  the  scent.  The 
hare  will  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  he  can,  doubling 
on  his  scent,  throwing  the  dogs  off  as  much  as  possible 
in  every  way ;  sometimes,  when  he  has  a  chance,  he  turns 
back  on  his  trail  and  springing  to  one  side  and  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  brush  or  behind  a  fence  or  a  log  or  in  the  edge 
of  a  cornfield,  until  the  dogs  have  passed  him,  he 
starts  off  in  a  new  direction,  which  they  have  to  come 
back  and  discover  when  they  find  the  scent  is  lost.  When 
the  pieces  of  paper  are  all  used  up  a  whole  newspaper  is 
laid  on  the  ground  and  a  stone  placed  upon  it.  This  is 
to  show  that  the  run  is  up  and  the  hare  has  turned  home. 
Then  the  nearest  way  home  is  taken,  and  if  the  hare  can 
be  caught  before  reaching  home,  the  one  who  catches 
him  is  the  hare  on  the  next  run.  In  this  game  there  is  a 
splendid  chance  for  fun  of  the  most  exciting  kind.  The 
dogs  spread  out  so  that  ono  or  more  is  sure  to  keep  sight 
of  the  “scent,”  and  in  calling  to  each  other  as  they 
should  do,  that  they  are  on  the  scent,  they  make  noise 
enough  to  enliven  the  neighborhood  all  around.  When 
the  scent  is  lost  there  is  a  sudden  silence  for  a  time  until 
il  is  struck  again,  when  the  hallooing  begins  once  more 
and  all  the  pack  are  as  noisy  as  ever.  In  fact  there  is  as 
much  sport  over  such  a  hunt  as  there  ever  -was  over  a  real 
hunt  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  score  or  half  a  hundred 
of  mounted  huntsmen  after  a  frightened  hare  or  fox  anx¬ 
ious  to  save  its  skin,  and  up  to  all  the  dodges  which 
these  hunted  animals  know  so  well,  and  which  often  help 
them  to  escape  the  dreaded  dogs. 

There  should  be  a  weekly  meet  during  the  season  at 
some  appointed  place,  to  which  all  should  return  when 
the  hunt  is  up,  and  the  master  of  the  hunt  should  an¬ 
nounce  the  place  and  time  of  the  next  week’s  meet. 
If  the  hare  is  caught  sightof  during  the  hunt  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  follow  the  scent,  but  he  may  be  run 
down  ns  quickly  as  possible  unless  he  can  get  away, 
when  the  scent  must  be  taken  up  again. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Muzzle-Box. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  the  italicized  words  transposed.) 

1.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Squirt  Magdan  went 

2.  Don’t  examine  that - -  there  is  a  secret  in  it. 

3.  Before  we  go  boating  is  it - that  Ida  can  steer  ? 

4.  If  you  are  so - to  come  here  and  rest,  step  in. 

5.  M.  Carmen' s  beer  suggested  unpleasant - . 

6.  I  found  pleasant - in  the  Hoppic  Mansion. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  bracelet  but  not  in  ring. 

My  next  is  in  summer  but  not  in  spring. 

My  third  is  in  night  but  not  in  day. 

My  fonrth  is  in  August  but  not  in  May. 

My  fifth  is  in  pistol  but  not  in  gun. 

My  sixth  is  in  hundred  but  not  in  one. 

My  seventh’s  in  raven  but  not  in  crow. 

My  whole  is  a  name  you  all  well  know. 

Franklin  W.  H. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  — Square  the  word  “  O  C  E  A  N.” 

2. — 1.  Scanty.  2.  A  journal.  3.  A  fruit.  4.  A  me¬ 
morial.  5.  Perpendicular. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  6  letters : 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  is  a  part  of  every  one. 

My  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  is  all  the  world  to  you  and  me. 

My  2,  3,  4  is  strongly  attached  to  you. 

My  1,  2,  3,  5  is  of  a  melting  disposition. 

My  1,  3,  5  is  elevated  above  the  crown. 

My  5,  2,  3,  4  is  a  small  body  of  salt  water. 

My  1,  3,  4,  5  though  often  abounding  in  the  country,  is 
always  dear  in  the  city. 

My  4,  3,  5  though  often  preying,  never  prays,  nor  de¬ 
serves  praise.  (Aunt  Sue  does  not  quite  agree  with  this 
last  sentiment,  having — herself— ejaculated,  admiringly 
— “  What  a  clever  creature  1  ”) 

My  whole  is  the  sole  support  of  many  an  orphan. 


E.  S.  B. 


436.  Illustrated  Bebus. — We  have  lots  of  rebuses  on 
hand  from  Aunt  Sue’s  correspondents,  and  it  is  not  her 
fault  that  they  do  not  go  in.  Those  who  have  sent  their 
rebuses  to  Aunt  Sue  must  not  blame  her,  but  if  blame 
belongs  anywhere,  it  is  to  the  editors  that  it  must  be 
given. — Well,  here  is  a  simple  case  of  positive  and 
comparative. 


436.  Muttrated  Bebus. — This  is  not  quite  so  easy  as 
the  other.  Let  us  sec  who  will  make  it  out  first. 

pi. 

Od  toun  resoth  ea  ouy  odwul  vaeh  rothes  od  not.u  uoy. 

Jes. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

ODL)EFNOI(OLF 

DIN 


SHO 

FOS 

GFLI 

GFHG 

LF 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  the  finals  each  name  a  quadruped. 

1.  A  bird. 

2.  A  fish. 

3.  A  reptile. 

4.  A  quadruped.  Adolph  M.  Nagel. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 
PATCHES,  CUTTINGS,  AND  FRAGMENTS. 

1.  Mick,  Nick,  Dick.  2.  Pat,  Mat,  Wat,  Nat.  3.  Sal, 
Hal,  Cal.  4.  None,  one.  5.  Lamb.  La. 

Arithmorems. — 1.  Phthisic.  2.  Cynic.  3.  Kino.  4. 
Elevate.  6.  Im-mix.  6.  Vex. 


Words  enigmaticallt  expressed.— 1.  Kindred.  2. 
Equipage.  3.  Tendons.  4.  Farthing.  5.  Parapet.  6. 
Something. 

Charade.— Madam. 

Pi.— What  is  resolved  once  for  all,  should  be  long  con¬ 
sidered. 

Cross-Word.— Spring. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Providence. 

alphabetical  arithmetic. 
218)6908856(31692 
(Key.  My  pet  scarf.) 

Puzzle.—  Sword,  word,  rod,  O  1 
Square  Word. —  EXPOSE 
XERXES 
PROBES 
OX  B  A  KE 
SEEKER 
E  S  S  E  R  A 

Illustrated  Rebus,  No.  434.  —  Potato.  Coxcomb. 
Love  lies  bleeding.  Phlox.  Box.  Monkey  flower. 
Cypress. 


AUNT  sub’s  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  my  young  friends,  that 
I  have  more  “  Cross  Words  ”  and  “  Numerical  Enigmas  ” 
on  hand  than  I  can  use  in  twelve  months. 

F.  W.  B.  We  “  charge  ”  nothing  for  printing  enigma¬ 
tical  contributions,  and  only  give  prizes  for  special  puz¬ 
zles. 

T.  G.  C.  Tour  puzzle  looks  more  like  a  shanty  struck 
by  lightning  than  like  a  fair  word.  But  you  say  it  is 
“O  U  T,” — well  I  will  leave  it  “out.”  Thanks,  all  the 
same. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  J.  L.  Howard,  Kit- 
tie,  M.  Sharpe,  H.  K.  M.,  J.  Rettew,  Robt.  W.  M.,  O.  A. 
Gage,  Frank,  J.  H.  Craig,  Hubert  N.  R.,  Mary  A.  II.,  H. 
L.  B.,  E.  S.  M.,  F.  W.  B.,W.  P.  &  E.  II.  A.,  Edwin  E.  P., 
Liaeie  M„  Edmund  H.,  Kittie  M.  E.,  E.  M.  Welles,  V.  S. 
Peet,  and  Willie  Masters. 

Aunt  Sue’s  address  is  Box  111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  K.  T. 


Some  Curious  Sea  Animals. 

Last  month  I  told  you  about  some  quadrupeds  that  live 
in  the  sea;  now  I  shall  ask  you  to  look  at  some  very 
curious  forms  of  animal  life  that  arc  found  in  the  sen, 
and  nowhere  else.  Only  a  small  portion  of  my  readers 
live  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  I  doubt  if  many  of  these 
ever  saw  any  animals  like  those  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  found  well  out  to  sea 
and  in  southern  waters.  Still,  we  ought  to  he  interested 
in  everything  that  has  life,  as  every  animal,  even  the 
most  obscure,  forms  a  part  of  one  great  chain  of  which 
we  have  good  authority  for  the  belief  that  we  are  the 
head.  Probably  very  few  of  you  ever  saw  a  Medusa,  or 
Jelly-fish  or  Sea-nettle  as  it  is  variously  called.  I  give 
an  engraving  of  one  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  whole.  Some  are  so  small,  that  thousands  can  find 
sea-room  in  a  wine-glass ;  others  are  as  large  as  a  bullet ; 
others,  again,  a  foot  across ;  and  wc  have  accounts  of 
some  so  large  that  they  were  estimated  to  weigh  several 
tons.  Formerly,  they  were  not  regarded  as  animals,  but 
were  looked  upon  as  mere  masses  of  jelly;  hut  a  more 
careful  examination  has  shown  them  to  be  animals,  and 
very  curious  ones,  too.  The  engraving  will  give  an  idea 
of  their  general  form.  There  is  a  mushroom-like  body, 
from  the  underside  of  which  are  bodies  hanging  down 
that  are  called  tentacles  ;  those  vary  in  length,  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet,  and  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
extending  or  withdrawing  these  very  rapidly.  The  jelly- 
like  body  shows  that  it  is  made  up  of  divisions  attached 
to  a  common  center,  and  on  this  account  these  animals 
are  called  radiates.  They  have  organs  which  serve  for 
eyes,  mouth,  and  stomach,  and  the  long  tentacles  are 
useful  in  seizing  their  food.  The  Medusas  are  often  beau¬ 
tifully  colored,  and  have  the  edge  of  the  mushroom-liko 
body  bordered  by  a  handsome  fringe.  In  a  calm  day  they 
present  a  charming  appearance,  and  I  have  passed  hours 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  watching  these  singular  Jelly-fish 
as  they  floated  by  the  vessel.  I,  however,  made  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  them  when  I  went  to  take  a  sea-bath. 
As  I  was  enjoying  the  roll  of  the  surf,  I  felt  something 
flabby  strike  my  back,  and  then  a  most  annoying  burning 
and  prickling.  Upon  examining  the  cause,  I  soon  found 
it  was  the  Jelly-fish,  and  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
it  had  a  good  right  also  to  the  name  of  Sea-nettle.  These 
animals  are  so  largely  made  up  of  water,  that  when  they 
are  thrown  upon  the  beach  the  hot  sun  soon  causes  them 
to  disappear,  and  there  is  nothing  perceptible  left  of 
them.  Yet  this  mass  of  jelly  has  its  appetites  and  the 
ability  to  procure  its  food,  and  is  able  to  capture  and 
feed  upon  much  stronger  animals,  such  as  the  fishes 
proper,  crabs,  and  other  marine  animals.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  weapons  for  a  regujar  fight,  hut,  it  has  won¬ 
derful  power  of  holding  on,  and  when  its  numerous 
flexible  arms  or  tentacles  get  hold  of  another  and  stronger 
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animal  it  just  holds  on  patiently  until  its  victim  is  tired 
out.  Among  the  curious  things  about  these  Jelly-fish  is 
the  way  in  which  they  multiply.  In  their  youngest  state 
they  possess  the  power  of  motion,  and  after  a  while  they 
become  attached  to  a  stone  or  other  object  and  become 


fixed.  Now  a  strange  thing  takes  place ;  the  young 
Jelly-fish  grows  into  a  body  that  looks  like  a  number  of 
saucers  placed  one  upon  another  in  a  pile.  These  little 
saucers  keep  on  growing,  until  at  last  the  upper  one 
breaks  away  from  the  pile,  turn's  over,  and  swims  away 


Jelly-fish  give  off  light  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  by  these 
that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  that  you  have  read 
about  is  caused. 

Another  strange  thing  often  met  with  at  sea  in  pleas¬ 
ant  weather,  is  the  “Portuguese  Man-of-War,”  al¬ 
so  called  the  Sea-blad¬ 
der  and  Little  Galley. 
The  upper  portion, 
which  looks  much  like 
a  blown-up  bladder, 
is  filled  with  air,  and 
has  a  handsome  crest. 
It  is  colored  blue  and 
purple,  and  the  crest 
often  has  a  tinge  of 
carmine,  so  you  may 
imagine  the  “Man-of- 
War”  is  a  very  pretty 
object  as  it  floats  upon 
the  sea  and  is  wafted 
along.  It  is  not,  how 
ever,  like  the  Medu¬ 
sa,  a  single  animal,  but 
a  cnrious  compound 
animal  made  up  of  sev¬ 
eral  united  individu¬ 
als.  These  are  seen 
below  the  floating  por¬ 
tion,  and  they  possess 
the  power  of  throwing 
out  threads  many  feet 
in  length.  Though 
so  beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  one  must  be¬ 
ware  how  he  touches 
this  “  Man-of-War,”  as 
it  possesses  the  power 
of  stinging  in  a  most 
painful  manner.  It 
throws  its  slender  arms 
around  one,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  oft'  a  fluid  that 
produces  the  most  painful  irritation.  There  are  several 
accounts  of  persons  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
these  while  bathing  and  found  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  shore.  The  Doctor. 


always  run— but  if  the  farmer  was  slow  of  foot,  his 
dog  was  not,  and  the  urchins  had  hard  work  to  keep 
ahead  of  him.  They  knew  that  if  they  were  once  across 
the  brook  they  would  be  safe — but  the  water  was  high, 


and  the  holes  were  deep,  and  wading  was  out  of  the 
question.  Persons  in  danger  have  their  wits  finely 
sharpened  and  think  very  quickly,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
foremost  boy  to  bridge  the  stream  by  means  of  a  young 
birch  that  grew  upon  its  borders.  Climbing  up  into  the, 
slender,  waving  top  of  the  tree,  his  weight  threw  it 
across  the  stream,  and  landed  him  safely  on  the  other 
side,  whore  he  held  the  bridge  in  place  until  the  others 


from  the  rest  a  regular  Jelly-fish.  After  a  while,  the 
next  saucer-like  body  goes  through  with  the  same  per¬ 
formance,  until  each  one  of  the  pile  of  a  dozen  or  more 
saucers  has  in  its  turn  grown  to  the  proper  size  and 
started  off  in  an  independent  life.  Some  of  the  minute 


No  doubt  these  youngsters  have  been  out  on  some 
skylarking  expedition,  and  have  been  canght  in  a  scrape. 
Perhaps  they  made  a  raid  upon  the  melon-patch  or  the 
orchard  of  some  farmer  who  started  in  pursuit.  Of 
course  they  ran — people  who  feel  that  they  are  guilty 


could  cross  in  the  manner  that  you  see  in  the  picture.  It 
is  wise  to  take  a  good  idea  from  a  bad  boy,  and  the  bridge 
built  in  a  hurry  by  these  young  rogues  to  escape  pursuit 
may  serve  as  a  hint  to  others  who  sec  no  other  means  of 
crossing  a  deep  stream. 
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Two  Large  IHEannfactories,  and 
Ke^onrces  Usalisnitcd. 


250  FIRST  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED. 
50,00©  ORGANS  MADE  AND  IN  USE. 

Everywhere  admitted  to  possess  the 
finest  quality  of  musical  tone. 

S3T-  A  New  Illustrated  Red-line  Catalogue,  witli  engrav¬ 
ings  and  descriptions  of  new  styles,  is  now  ready  (May  10), 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application. 

Those  who  are  intending  to  purchase  will  do  well  to 
examine  it. 

The  Manufacturers  can  truthfully  say  that  everywhere 
the  sale  of  a  single  instrument  has  led  to  a  large  number  of 
sales  in  the  same  locality. 

THE  ORGANS  MAKE  THEIR.  WAY. 


Tremoat  Street,  opposite  TOlai  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Breech-loading  Shot-Suns 

of  all  the  celebrated  makers. 

Muzzle  and  Breech  loading  Rifles  of  tlie  most  approved 
patterns. 

Startevant’s  Patent  Brass  SSiot-SIieU. 
Shooting  tackle  of  every  description. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price-list  and  Circular. 
SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM. 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

EVERY  FARMER  should  have  a  genuine  WALTHAM 
WATCH ;  they  are  thoroughly  accurate,  and  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rough  work.  Experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  proves  this.  Send  for  an  illustrated  descriptive 
circular. 

FULLER  &  CO., 

_ _ 38  Bond  street,  N.  Y. 

Parties  llesirlng  to 
Advertise 

In  the  best  agricultural  publications  will  save  money,  time, 
and  trouble  of  correspondence,  and  delays  in  making  an¬ 
nouncements  by  addressing 

JOHN  MANNING,  Advertising  Agent, 

No.  1  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
References— Publishers  of  this  Journal. 

ILeatl  sums!  Simc  IPoisosa  stsul  Ii-obh 
Must  are  all  avoided  by  using  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe. 
It  is  the  best  Water  Pipe  made,  and  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Price  16)i  cents  a  pound  for  all  sizes.  Circulars 
sent  by  mail  free.  Address  the  Cowells,  Siiaw  &  Wil¬ 
iam)  M’f’g  Co.,  No.  213  Center  Street,  New  York. 


’  Farmers  are  apt  to  believe  too  much.  Don’t  he 
swindled,  when  you  cau  buy  a  thing  proved  and  improved 
for  over  twenty  years.  Buy  the  Blanchard  Chum. 

MQm-PATEMTED 

EAKTH-€L0gETo 

EVERY  READER  OP  THESE  LINES,  how¬ 
ever  remote  from  business  or  manufacturing  centers  can 
now  cheaply  and  fairly  test  the  blessings  and  advantages  of 
the  Earth-Closet  system.  For  50c.,  I  will  forward  you 
plans  and  specifications  of  an  Earth-Closet,  unburdened  by 
a  patent  or  by  costly  mechanism,  and  from  which  your  town 
or  village  carpenter  and  tinner  can  get  yon  up  a  self-oper¬ 
ating  Closet  costing  not  more  than  $G  to  $8.  Inoflerisive  to 
eye  or  ear,  and  a  blessing  to  both  invalid,  and  nurse.  Also 
attachable  to  outhouse.  Address 

G.  P.  MULLER,  Zelienople,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Hofscs  Sake  Wip©9 

For  sale  by  JOHN  W.  QUINCY.  93  William  St.,  New  York. 
Send  foi’1circufar>are^  ^  or(^eE,s  *or  the  coming  season. 

MADE  EAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 

4'»m  W  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 

ticulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPROVED 

UfWIISAl  WRINGER 

Excels  all  others  in  having 

Howell’s  Cog-Wheels, 

With  long  and  strong  alternate  teeth. 

The  Patent  Stop, 

To  prevent  the  Cogs  from  disconnecting. 

The  Folding  damp, 

Which  fits  any  thickness  of  round  or  square  tub. 

The  Apron  or  Clothes  Guide? 

To  carry  the  clothes  over  the  side  of  the  tub. 

A  Perfect  Water  Cusde, 

Which  conducts  all  the  water  back  to  the  tub. 

The  most  Elastic  and  Durable  Roll. 

SAVES  BUTTONS  AND  HOOKS  AND  EYES. 

Try  also  the  Celebrated 

DOTY  WASHING  MACHINE. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

32  Cortlandt  St.,  Mew  York. 

Vegetable  Plants  &  Seeds 

FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING  FOR 

FALL  and  WINTER  CHOPS. 

Detailed  Price-list  now  ready.  Mailed  free. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  C0ETLANDT  ST„  New  Tort. 

The  only  reliable  covering  for  the 
feet  of  children  is 

SILYEE  -  TIPPED 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

Slide  Rests,  Hand  Planers  for  metal,  Small 
Gear  Cutters,  etc.  The  very  best,  selling  every¬ 
where.  Catalogues  free. 

_ N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

TPiaJY  A  §I»M3NIMI>  FAISM  of  70 
■H®  acres  in  Norwalk,  Ct.,  at  a  bargain,  on  easy  terms. 
Title  perfect,  and  possession  immediate. 

MELVILLE  E.  MEAD,  Darien,  Ct. 

WA.  COVESST  <&  C©.,  Produce 

@  Commission  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  03?“ Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate, 


Highest  Premium  (Medai)  Awarded 
.AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 


Florida  Orange  droves! 

Secure  tlieii-  GOLDEN  PROFITS  anil  re¬ 
main  in  present  Lome  anil  business. 

F<0>U!£  aBEI£  CEIW 

annually  on  your  money. 

NONE  TOO  POOR  TO  INVEST! 

A  MAGNIFICENT  OPPORTUNITY  S 
Enclose  stamp  for  Circular  to 

BUSS,  HOOD  &  BENT, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  NewYork  City<> 
Office,  20  Murray  Street. 

a."  PRorciT’ &~c©r~ 

OEGAIS 

AND 


MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  "Manufactory  in  th<? 
United  States. 

52,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  S8JBO 
popularity. 

E2T"  Send  tor  Price-Lists. 

Address'  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

AEE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 


WITH  THE 


Aveiill  Chemical  Paint 

TOW  CAN 

m  YMR  OWN  PilSriNG, 

It  costs  less  anil  will  outwear  tbe  best  o V 
any  other.  White,  Drabs,  Buffs,  Stone,  Browns,  Fren elf 
Gray,  and  all  tbe  fashionable  colors,  ready  for  use,  witho/y 
further  purchasing  of  Oil,  Driers,  Coloring  Matter,  etc. 

Sample  Cards,  with  recommendations  from  owners  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  United  States,  furnished  free  by 
dealers  generally,  and  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gable  Screw  Wire 

BOOTS  and  SHOTS 

Last  as  long  again  as  any  other 

kind. 


rfpME  LAWN. 

JL  MOWERS. 

Power  Required.  Width  of  Cut.  Weight. 

No.  00,  A  Lady,  .....  10  inches,  28  lbs. 

“  1,  Jr.,  A  Youth,  .....  14  “  37  “ 

“  1,  One  Man,  .....  15  “  63  “ 

“  2,  Jr.,  One  Man,  .....  10  “  42  “ 

“  2,  One  or  Two  Men  ...  20  “  75  “ 

“  2%,  A  light  Horse  (Draft  Pole)  .  30  “  275 

“2 V.,  “  “  (Driver’s  Seat  and 

Shafts),  .  30  “  315  ,s 

We  recommend  our  14-inch  and  16-inch  Machines  as  being 
only  about  one  half  the  weight  considered  necessary  by 
other  manufacturers,  and  on  this  account  they  are  much 
easier  worked,  are  stronger  and  more  durable,  and  do  their 
work  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Try  “  The  Philadelphia  ”  and  you  will  buy  no  other. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Reputation  and  Money 

CAN  BE  MADE  BY  SELLING  THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGE!)  PUMPS. 

County  and  town  rights  of  this  Pump  for  sale  by 
MUDGE  &  WOODS, 

No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
See  March  and  April  Nos,  of  this  Paper. _ 

HTArtTEB— A  FAEMEE  in  every  town 
ff  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

&  iOtWli'i#'!  ST1  Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones? 

.LjLJsLi)  W  JLAjJLia  Scale  Works,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


and  Indorsed  by  Certificate  from  the 

as  “The  Best  Article  in  the  ftflairket.” 


For  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates.  Can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one.  „  „ 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  etc.  Liberal  inducements  to  General  Merchants  and  Dealers. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  Sole  Manufacturer,  87  Maiden.  Lane,  cor.  Gold  St.,  New  York. 
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Direct  Draft  Eureka  Mower. 


We  proclaim  for  the  information  of  hay-producers  that 
the  Direct  Draft  Eureka  Mower  can  not  be  equaled 
by  any  side-cut  Mower  on  the  following  important  points: 

1st.  Time  of  cutting.  2d.  Power  expended.  3d.  Quality 
of  work,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  stubble,  and  the  way 
the  grass  is  left  for  curing.  4th.  Time  of  curing  the  grass- 
no  tedder  to  be  used.  5th.  Quality  of  hay.  6th.  Economy  of 
cost  in  gathering  a  hay  crop.  7th.  Durability  of  Machine. 

It  is  highly  important  to  all  hay-producers  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Eureka  that  this  fact— the  very  great 
superiority  of  Direct  Draft  over  Side-Cut— should 
be  settled  in  their  minds  by  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  com¬ 
parative  test  trial  before  competent  judges. 

Therefore,  We,  The  AVilber’s  Eureka  Mower  and  Reaper 
Manufacturing  Company,  will  present  any  Manufacturer 
$1, 000  who  will  meet  us  in  a  trial  during  the  harvest  ot 
1873,  and  succeed  in  equaling  the  Eureka  Mower  on  the 
above-named  points  by  using  a  Side-Cut  Mower. 

The  unsuccessful  party  to  pay  all  expenses. 

ISAAC  W.  WHITE,  President. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March  10th,  1873. 


THIS 


Enables  the  most  important  Agricultural  product  of 
America  to  be  cut,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  barn  in  one  day. 
Improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  value  of  the  hay 
crop.  Prevents  all  risk  of  damage  from  storms  and  sudden 
showers.  Is  simple,  durable,  and  of  light  draft.  Was 
awarded  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society’s  only  first 
prize,  at  the  Great  Eield  Trial,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  as  being 
superior  to  all  others,  and  the  best  and  only  perfect  machine 
for  tedding  or  turning  hay. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

53  Beckman  St.,  New  York, 

ami  Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


The  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower 


FOR  HAND  OR  MORSE  POWER. 


Manufactured  by 

CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL  .II’F’G  CO., 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y 

(Send  for  Circular*) 


VARIYIEBS,  BBE  SUKE  ATO  KX- 

AMINE  the  superior  Hjiy  Spreader;  it  is  the 
cheapest,  most  complete,  and  most  durable  Hay  Tedder 
ever  nut  into  the  field.  Read  a  few  of  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived*.  Send  for  circular  and  description  to 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CO.,  HiggaxramJ  Ct. 


“Our  Preference  is  the  Buckeye.” 

American  Agriculturist,  June,  1872. 

BUY  TX££i  BESTS 


RED  BY  ADRIAWCE,PLATT  8tG0 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS, 

Descriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail 


HARROW  YOUR  WHEAT 

WITn  THE 

Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow 

AND 

BROADCAST  CULTIVATOR, 

And  insure  an  increase  of  from  five 
to  ten  Bushels  per  Acre. 


The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  best  farmers  in  proof  is 
positive  and  conclusive. 

Samuel  V.  Miller,  Milo,  N.  Y.,  says:  “  I  went  all  over  my 
wheat  in  the  spring,  before  sowing  plaster  and  grass  seed, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  increased  my  crop  onejourth,  my 
neighbors  say  one  half,  besides  fitting  the  ground  for  clover 
seed  in  the  most  perfect  manner.” 

Byram  Moulton,  Alexander,  N.  Y.,  says:  ‘‘I  used  the 
Thomas  Harrow7  on  my  wheat  last  spring,  and  raised  1,600 
bushels  on  50  acres,  wdiile  my  neighbors’  wheat,  with  equal 
promise  without  harrowing,  yielded  only  10  bus.  per  acre.” 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  HARVESTER. 


“We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
condition. 

It  will  do  better  work,  is  more  durable,  and  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  our  former  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 

Johnston  “  Sweepstakes  ”  Reaper. 

Don’t  buy  any  other  until  you  have  seen  it. 

For  particulars,  address 

BRADLEY  MAK’F’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  WESTINGH0USE 

Threshing  Machines 

AND 

HORSE-POWERS 


Are  not  equaled  by  any  in  the  market. 


We  make  4, 8,  and  10  Horse-Lever  Powers  of  2  and  3  Horse- 
Tread  Powers,  and  Threshers  for  steam  or  any  kind  of 
Horse-Powers;  also,  our  Improved  Combined  Clover  and 
Gram  Thresher.  Send  for  Circular. 

C.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO., 

ScUcnectady,  N.  Y. 


ME®  AIL  MACHINES* 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works, 
WHEELER,  MELICK  Sc  CO., 

PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES,  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RAILWAY  CHAUV  AND  LEVER  HORSE  POWERS, 

Combined  THRASHERS  and  Winnowers,  Overshot  Thrash¬ 
ers,  Clover  H tillers,  Feed  Cutters,  Saw-Mills,  Horse  Rakes, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle-Machines,  etc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Chapman’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus, 

more  profitable  than  any  simple  Horse-Fork  for  unloading 
hay  and  grain  into  bams  and  sheds,  and  for  stacking.  Saves 
Farmer's  labor,  time,  and  money.  Sent  on  trial.  Agents 
ivanted.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular,  with  suggestions  in 
building  barns.  Address  CHAPMAN  &  WEEKS. 

Utica,  N.  Y-,  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


10  BUSHELS 


AN  HOUR 
SHELLED 
by  O’Hara’s 

DOLLAR  CHAMPION  CORN-SHELLER.  Indorsed  by  all 
the  press  and  50,000  farmers.  Big  Pay  to  Agents.  Sample 
and  terms  to  dealers  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.  The  In¬ 
ventor’s  Manufacturing  Co.,  176  Broad  wav,  New  York. 


IT&©  YOU  WANT  the  agency  for  the 
™  cheapest  and  best  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter  in  America? 
Not  *o  bo  P:»l<3  for  till  Tried  on  Utc  Farm, 
$8  to  $16.  Circulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


s 


KLF.  A  V  T  I  IN  «  «  A  T  E  S  . 

SICHOLSOW’S  PATENT.  The  best  in  the 
world.  Address 

AMERICAN  GATE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Halladay’s  Improved 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
oguo. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  III. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

ENGL.E,  KELLF.R  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ROPER  HOT  -  AIR 

ENGINE  COMPANY,  70  New  Church  St.,  New  York. 


After  one  bays  use  of  the 

SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  no  farmer 

will  ever  part  with  it. 


1873.] 
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TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 


AWARDED  THIS  MACHINE. 


PAT^OiHS  ©F 

HUSBANDRY 

Will  do  well  to  correspond  with  OMAN  PERRY, 
manufacturer  of  the 

Improved  Richmond  Plow, 

Richmond,  I  ml. 

AUGUSTUS  53.  TABiEHES,, 

(Successor  to  HENRY  PHihIPFS,) 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
AGRICULTURAL  BSViPLE SWEATS  and 
RUACHBMERY,  SEEDS  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.,  BUGGIES  and  WAGOKS. 

TIMOTHY  and  CLOVER  SEEDS  A 
SPECIALTY. 

140,  143,  144  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Oliio. 


WHITE  WINTER  WHEAT. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  enter  orders  f«r  pure  Diehl  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  1873  at  the  following  prices : 

I  will  send  four  pounds,  prepaid  by  mail,  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  for  one  dollar. 

I  will  send  by  express  or  as  freight  at  tire  following  rates : 
%  bushel . $3.00 

1  bushel .  5.00 

2  bushels .  8.00 

4  bushels .  15.00 

6  bushels . 20.00 

The  wheat  will  be  put  in  strong,  new  bags,  carefully 
directed,  and  delivered  at  express-office  without  extra 
charge.  The  wheat  will  be  sent  immediately  after  harvest. 
Address 

JOSEPH  HARASS, 
^Joreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  W.  Y„ 

Southern  Queen  Sweet- 
Potato  Plants. 

The  hardiest  and  best  variety  for  tbe  North,  excellent 
table  qualities,  very  prolific,  and  a  remarkable  keeper. 

Plants  securely  packed  with  damp  moss,  in  oiled  manilla 
wrappers,  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  73c.  per  100 ;  500  and  up¬ 
wards,  by  express,  at  50c.  per  100. 

Remittance  by  mail  at  our  risk.  Address 

B.  h.  RYDER  &  SONS, 

Loudon,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

SWEET  -  POTATO  PLANTS 

BY  THE  DIIBLIOTY. 

Rest  Yellow  Nansemond.  Sent  safely  any  distance  by  ex¬ 
press.  Price  $3.00  per  1,000.  Discount  on  large  orders. 
Address  M.  M.  MURRAY  Si  CO., 

181  and  183  W.  &<l  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Silver -Hull  Buckwheat. 

An  extraordinary  Grain.  Nctv,  beautiful,  very  early  and 
hardy,  and  wonderfully  productive.  For  particulars,  address 
H.  S.  GOODALE,  S.  Egremont,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED, 

New.  Also  Apple,  Pear,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Seeds 
for  sale  by  PLANT  SEED  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  in  1345.  Incorporate*  In  i872. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure, 

Well-Bred, 

Very  Choice. 

My  late  «priug  pigs  are  the  best  I  have  ever 
raised,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  receive  or¬ 
ders  from  any  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Prices  less  than  last  year,  and  pigs  better.  I  can 
furnish  pairs  or  trios  not  akin. 

Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALDERNEY  (JERSEY)  PRIZE  HERD 

POE  SALE. 

My  calves  are  already  coming  in  finely ;  have  so  far  13 
already  (11  c.  c.  and  2  b.  c.),  all  solid  fawn  color  with  black 
points.  In  order  to  make  room,  I  offer  for  sale  one  of  the 
two  P111ZE  HERDS  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society— -that  of  18G9  or  that  ol  1872. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Twenty  of  my  BERKSHIRE  Sows  have  farrowed,  giving 
me  126  pigs,  a  number  of  which  I  will  dispose  of— dams  and 
sires  both  well-known  PRIZE-WINNERS. 

AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS  AND  (ALVES. 

A  few  choice  AYRSHIRE  Queys  coming  in,  and  some 
Calves  are  now  for  sale. 

Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Ten  trios  ROUEN  DUCKS  and  twenty  trios  AYLKS- 
BURYS  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

WILLIAM  CBOZ1ER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Southport,  I..  I.,  N.Y. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

POLAND  and  big  China  Pigs  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Superior  animals  for  exhibition.  Color 
mostly  black  and  white.  Address 

SAMUEL  DRAGOO,  Edinburgh,  Johnson  Co.,  Ind. 


WMF  SEIM 

A  finely  illustrated  monthly  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
The  only  paper  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to 
Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds,  and  Pet  Animals.  Only  $1.00 
a  year.  Address  The  Associated  Fanciers, 

P.  O.  Box  316.  New  York. 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 

for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Wright's  New  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  tXicfinestwork  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD, 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

_ HARTFORD,  CT. 

JOGGS  FOR  MAXCiaiAG— From  pure 

and  imported  fowls. — Partridge,  Buff  Cochin,  Dark 
Brahma,  Houdans,  $3  doz.,  2  doz.  $5.  White  Leghorn,  Silver 
Gray  Dorking,  Light  Brahma.  $2  doz.,  2  doz.  $3,  4  doz.  $5. 
Our  Light  Brahma  Cock  weighs  13>£  lbs.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantam,  B.  B.  R.  Game  Bantam, 
$2  doz.  Large  Bronze  Turkeys,  $4  doz.  We  send  fresh-laid 
eggs,  which  accounts  for  their  hatching  well.  Sent  to  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co„  N.  Y. 

P>&JI£B-VH8KEI>  GANIF 

H  FOWLS- Lord  Sefton’s  and  other  celebrated  strains 
—just  imported  per  “  Spain  ”  from  Liverpool. 

DANIEL  WILLINK,  Oakland,  Md. 


VUE  WOIIL©  NOT  SELI.  OIJR 

®  *  SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  for  five 
times  it3  cost  if  we  could  not  obtain  another. 


Ask  your  PLUMBER  for  the 

People’s  Pumps, 

and  send  for  a  Circular. 

The  best  Force-Pumps  in  the 
market,  and  for  sale  every¬ 
where.  Prices  from  $10  te  $30. 

For  Stock-yards,  Farms, 
House,  and  Greenhouses. 
The  Out-Door  Pumps  are 
Non-Freezing,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  from  G  to  100 
feet  deep. 

\V.  S.  BRUNT, 

Sole  agent  of  the  American  Pump 
Co.,  77  Beekman  St., 

New  York. 


CONROY,  O’CONNOR  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Agents  for  States  and  Territories  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 


For  sale  by  SCOTT,  DUNHAM  &  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Patent  Double  Acting  Water-Ram. 

Valves  balanced  with  no  springs  or  weights  to 
lift.  Will  not  stop  by  taking  hold  of  the  valves. 
Address  C.  HODGKINS,  Marlboro’,  N.  II. 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


POT  IPLaAlNTSS, 

Suitable  for  Immediate  Flowering. 

SENT  SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

Your  choice  of  the  following  and  100  other 
splendid  varieties : 


5  for  $  I ; 

Caroline  Manais, 
Sombrieul, 

Nina, 

Archduke  Charles, 
Isabella  Sprunt, 

Iiegalis, 

Agrippina, 

White  Cluster, 

Madlle.  Christine  Nilsson, 
La  Pactole, 

Cornelia  Cooke, 

Celine  Forrester, 


12  for  $2. 

Devoniensis, 

Levison  Gower, 
Safrano  de  fleur  Pay, 
Emotion, 

Pierre  St.  Cyr, 

Mad.  Bravy, 

Louis  Phillip, 

Pink  Daily, 

Amie  Yibert, 
Bourbon  Queen, 

Mad.  Russel, 

Mad.  Damazine. 


For  10  cents  additional  wc  send  magnificent  Pre¬ 
mium  Hose,  Count  JLa  Bart  lie.  Elegant  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue,  free. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  teaches  us  that,  except  in  1*1  le 
extreme  south,  roses  will  give  better  satisfaction  planted  now 
than  earlier.  We  plant  with  best  success  all  through  June. 

THE  DINfiEE  Si  CONARD  CO., 
ROSE-GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Cliester  Co.,  Pa. 


12,000,000  ACRES! 

Clieap  Farms ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  LAND  IN  MARKET  for  sale  by  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

In  the  GREAT  PLATTE  VALLEY. 

3,000,000  Acres  in  Central  Nebraska 

Now  for  sale  in  tracts  of  forty  acres  and  upwards  on  five 
and  ten  years’  credit  at  6  i>er  cent.  No  advance  in¬ 
terest  REQUIRED. 

Mild  and  healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  an 

ABUNDANCE  OF  GOOD  WATER. 

THE  BEST  MARKET  IN  THE  WEST  !  The  great  Min¬ 
ing  regions  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada  being 
supplied  by  the  farmers  iu  the  Platte  Valley. 


Soldiers  Eutitled  to  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres. 


THE  BEST  LOCATIONS  FOR  COLONIES. 


FREE  HOMES  FOR  ALL !  Millions  of  Acres  of 
choice  Government  Lands  open  for  entry  under  the  Home¬ 
stead  Law,  near  this  Great  Railroad, with  good  markets, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  an  old  settled  country'. 

Free  Passes  to  purchasers  of  Railroad  Land. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  the  Land,  also  new  edition  of 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  with  New  Maps  Mailed  Free 
Everywhere.  Address 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Zand  Commissioner  V.  P.  It.lt., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


TC1ARNI  FOR  SALE.- A  Dairy  aiul  Truck 

JP  Farm  of  108  acres,  two  miles  from  New  Brunswick, 
N.  .T  ;  fully  stocked  and  equipped  ;  100  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  a  paying  milk  route  attached  to  it.  On  easy  terms. 
$26,000.  Apply  to  owner.  _ 

OTTO  SACKERSDORFF,  24  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  XO  RENT — cheap— a 

200-acre  Farm,  one  of  the  best  in  Dutchess  County.  Ad¬ 
dress  II.  M.  Newcomb,  Coleman’s  Station,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


SEVERAL  VAI.UARLE  FARMS 

lor  sale,  or  exchange.  Apply  to 

E.  S.  TURPIN,  Greensboro,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 
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BLAKE’S  STONE  and  ORE  BREAKER, 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  hard  and  brittle  substances,  such  as 

ROCKS,  ORES,  MINERALS,  AND  DRUGS. 

Extensively  used  for  making  Concrete  for  MacAdam  Roads,  Ballast  for  Railroads 
reduction  of  Auriferous  Quartz,  pulverizing  Emery  Stone,  preparing  Iron.  Copper,  and  Zinc 
Ores,  etc.,  etc.  Ticenty  prize  medals  awarded  in  Europe  and  America.  The  patent  for  this 


machine  has  been, fully  sustained  in  the  Courts,  after  repeated  and  thoroughly  contested 
suits.  Those  who  make,  sell,  or  wse  machines  infringing  on  this  patent  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
Address  ( 

THE  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO.,] 

New  Haven,  Ct.  v 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY, 

137  Elm  Street, 
Where  a  machine  may  be  seen  in  operation. 


AMERS0AN 

RUBBER  PAINT 

MIXED  READY  FOR  USE. 

Ogden  Faem.  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  23d,  1812. 
EdM.  Blent,  Jr.,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  ques¬ 
tion,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  given  your  AMERICAN 
RUBBER  PAINT  a  fair  trial,  and  am  satisfied  of  its 
superiority  over  ail  other  paints  that  I  have  tried.  I  clieer- 
fullv  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  painting  of  any  sort  to 
do,  either  inside  or  outside.  Truly  yours, 

GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

PRICES  s 

Greens . !>3.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and 

Black .  2.50  “  “ 

Paint  for  Roofs,  Water-proof .  2.25  “  “ 

Packages  of  five  gallons  and  upwards  delivered  free  of  ex¬ 
pense.  If  the  paint,  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned, 
and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Send  for  sample  card, 
containing  thirty  shades,  and  directions  lor  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  paint  required  to  cover  a  given  surface. 
Address 

E.  BLUNT,  Jr.,  Agent, 

51  I*' it  It  on  St.,  New  Yorks 


BUILDING  PAPER! 

For  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars.,  to  13.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  56  &  58  Park  Place,  N.  Y„  or  Hock  River  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 


_ _ HA WEES’  PATENT  SAVES  1-8 

gpfiflbTIME.  HOLDER  FITS  ANY  PEN. 
^^SENT  BY  WAIL.  SEND  STAMP  FOR 
CIRCULAR.  60  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 


SILVER-HULL  BUCKWHEAT. 

This  extraordinary  variety,  originated  abroad  and  care¬ 
fully  tested  here  for  three  years,  is  now  offered  as  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  black  or  gray  Buck¬ 
wheat.  Sown  at  the  same  time  n9  the  common  Buckwheat, 
it  continues  in  bloom  longer,  matures  a  few  days  sooner, 
and  yields  nearly  or  quite  double  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  grain  is  of  a  beautiful  light  gray  color,  varying  slightly 
in  shade,  and  the  corners  are  much  less  prominent  than  in 
the  ordinary  variety,  while  the  husk  Is  thinner,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  from  15  to  20  per  cent  waste  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  into  flour,  which  flour  is  winter  and  more  nutritious. 
Price  per  bushel,  $5.00;  half-bushel,  $3.00;  peck,  $2.00;  four 
pounds  by  mail,  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &,  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  st.,  New  York. 

BUSLDSS^C  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
Inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  .7.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 

TPHE  Superior  MAY  SPKEAS>KE 

A  can  not  be  surpassed  for  Workmanship,  Durability, 
and  Lightness  of  Draft. 

fo:— — -.-IN  IFoh*  15cst  and 

vf - - -  )  Brick  Machine  Combined,  address 

F.  M.  MATTICE,  Cleveland.  O.  Will  furnish  Patterns  on  a 
Royalty  to  those  wishing  to  manufacture  Machines. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


N?l.  >  ^rDOUBLT 

~||refined! 

GUANO.I^poudrette^ 

WARRANTED 


BONE  MEAL- Prepared  for  Horses,  Swine,  Cow.,  and 
Poultry— 5c.  per  pound. 

h.  b.  griffing, 

58  <&  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

The  Celebrates  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  M.  J. 

AGENTS  and  Peddlers  for  our  Press  and  Strainer. 

Presses. and  strains  jams,  jellies,  herbs,  vegetables,  lard, 
tallow,  meats,  cheese,  ere.  Quick  and  profitable.  Over 
60,000  sold  in  a  few  localities.  Every  family  wants  it.  Sewing 
machine  and  ether  established  agents  arc  finding  this  very 
profitable.  Circulars  tree. 

LITTLEFIELD  &  DAME,  102  Wash’ll  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TAYLOR'S  GREAT 

FOR 

wise  &  mm  food. 

The  unprecedented  success  that  lias  marked  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  food  is  beyond  parallel.  It  has  given  satisfaction 
in  every  case.  Horses  fed  with  this  food  have  rapidly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  weakening  and  debilitating  effects  of  the 
recent  epidemic,  and  are  now  healthy  examples  of  the  good 
results  of  nutritious  treatment.  It  is  also  being  used  with 
equal  beneficial  effects  with  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  even 
poultry.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  hots  and  worms  in  horses, 
and  the  other  incidental  diseases  of  the  young  horse.  It  en¬ 
tirely  eradicates  chicken  cholera,  fattens  oxen,  enriches  the 
milk  of  cows,  and  purifies  the  blood  of  all  animals. 

2X  lb.  packages,  50  cts. ;  5  lb.  packages,  $1.00. 
Manufactured  exclusively  by  the 

MANHATTAN  FEED  MILL  COMPANY. 

N.  B.  TAYLOR,  President. 

Send  for  circulars. 

Business  Office,  503  West  26th  St.,  or  Office  of  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  12  Bridge  St.,  New  York. 

Hut  -  Water  Proof  Table  Cntlery. 

Cheapest,  Handsomest,  Most  Durable  Cut¬ 
lery  known.  Housekeepers  find  more  trouble  with  loose 
and  cracked  handles  in  table  cutlery  than  with  anything 
else.  The  Handles  of  this  style  will  stand  boiling  water,  and 
never  get  loose.  For  full  description  see  page  185  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  May.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

WOODS  CUTLERY  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Sole  Manufactur¬ 
ers.  Office  and  Salesroom,  55  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York. 

PAPOMA 

Is  made  from  choice  roasted  wheat,  using  the  entire  kernel. 
It  contains  nothing  but  the  pure  wheat.  It  has  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  best  physicians  as  the  best  food  for  in¬ 
fants.  It  will  not  sour,  and  is  retained  on  the  stomach 
when  all  else  fails. 

Sample  package  sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Manufactured  only  by 

NUTRBO  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 

1520  S.  9fh  St.,  Philadelphia. 

LOVEJOY’S  GLASS-CUTTER, 

WITH  PUTTY  -  KNIFE  COMBINED. 


Cuts  glass  better  than  a  diamond  ;  is  useful  in  every  House, 
Store,  or  Shop ;  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  will  pay  for  itself  the 
first  time  used.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address,  safely  packed, 
upon  receipt  of  50  cents  and  letter-stamp,  by 
ALVAN  L.  LOVE  JO  Y,  229  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

50c.  TO  $1  PER  GALL0F. 

COTTAGE  COLOR  FAINTS. 

E.  G.  KELLEY'S  Patent  Metallic  Paints,  Ground  in  Oil 
and  Mixed  ready  for  use.  Fifty  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 
Send  for  card  of  colors. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  CO,  Sole  Agents,  116  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. _ 

ANTED.  —  A  SECRETARY,  for 

Heikes’  Nurseries  Company ;  lately  incorporated; 
capital  stock  (paid  up),  $100,000. '  Must  become  a  stock¬ 
holder.  Address _ W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AGENTS,  LOOK ! — $12  a  day  made  selling  Scis¬ 
sors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK 

FOR  SALE. 

JERSEYS.— Three  beautiful,  solid  colored.  Young 
Bulls,  and  a  few  Heifers,  and  Cows  of  the  finest  strains. 
AYRSHIRES.— Four  very  fine  Youug  Bulls,  aud  a 
few  choice  Heifers,  aud  Cows  of  the  finest  strains. 

GUERNSEYS.-One  two-year-old  Bull.oue  Bull  Calf. 
Very  large,  and  of  best  blood.  Imported. 

THOROUCJII-BESEID  PSCJS. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  very  best  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow  “  Queen  of  the  Realm  ”  took  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1811. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

now  ready  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  oxtra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  be  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE 
245  Broadway  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen’s  (II.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  '67  to  '71,  each,  pa.,50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to '71, each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist . . .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . .  2  50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  SO 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Kconomy .  1  CO 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  Amer  ican  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.)..: .  175 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  .Manual .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  NewEd.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Iloosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston's  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s _  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester 's  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo,2  vols..  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  150 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture . .  150 

Gregory  on  Squashes... . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4 ;  col.  pits  (1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c — cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trap  per .  1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . .  150 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  150 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Builder . 12  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons. . .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  . .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry. .  150 

Randall’s  Fine-  VV  ool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _  60 

Riyers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry  . .  .paper,  40c _ bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  ments  and  Machinery .  ]  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l.... .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South . .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses... .  150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Y ouatt  on  the  Hog .  10) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  . '. .  1  00 

Oc  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bickn ell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol . 12  00 

“  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive . 10  00 


Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . $  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement  s  Poulterer's  Companion . .  2  00 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America  .  .  5  00 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly) . .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) .  10  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  1  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Malting .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator .  2  25 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  ami  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  ami  his  Diseases . .  175 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder .  10  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  00 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . .  120 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussance) . . .  5  00 

Mechanic's  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  .  1  25 

Norris'  Kish  Culture . .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  5) 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  125 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs . .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flo  wers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  C  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . 175 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . . —  3  75 

Strong's  Culti  ration  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 1.25 

'i’he  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition, Svo .  2  5) 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  .  .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide . 150 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Williard’s  practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Youmans  s  Household  Science .  .  2  00 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  hack  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal.  Hearth  and  Home , 
for  the  years  1869,  ’70,  ’71,  and  '72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
hack  and  side.  With  their  beantiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

PRACTICAL 

TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  II.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries ,  /V.  J.  ;  Natural  Histort/  Editor 
of  Turf ,  Field,  and  Farm ,  N.  T. ;  Proprietor  of 
Troutdale  Ponds ,  near  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS  : 

-History  of  Fi-h  Culture. 

-Choosing  a  Location. 

-Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
-Hatching- Houses  and  Apparatus. 
-Spawning  Races. 

-Artificial  Impregnation. 

-Incubation. 

-Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

-First  Year. 

-Second  and  Third  Years. 
-Transportation. 

-Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
OKANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  845  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Recently  Published. 

A  Practical  Book,  one  that  Architects,  Builders,  and  Car¬ 
penters  can  not  afford  to  be  without,  entitled 

DETAIL,  COTTAGE,  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

Containing  7G  FUL*.  PLATES,  20  plates  more  than 
before  offered  in  a  similar  work  for  Ten  Dollars. 

Published  under  direction  of  A.  J.  BICKNELL. 

Showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets, 
Windows  and  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay 
and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  'Powers.  Chimney 
Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Orna¬ 
ments,  Fences,  Stairs.  Newels.  Architraves.  Mantels,  Phisler 
Finish,  etc.,  etc. ;  including  Forty-five  Perspectives.  Eleva¬ 
tions  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs,  for  Cottages,  with  De¬ 
tails,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer  Houses,  Villas, 
Seaside  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses,  together  with  Four¬ 
teen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts.with  Inside  Finish 
for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framing  for  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in 
all  a  Practical  Book  tor  Architects,  Bi  ilders,  Carpenters, 
and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood, 
Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  sent 
Free  by  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price . $10.00. 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

And  gyPFLEfoflES^T. 

THE  VILLAGE  BUILDER  shows  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm  Houses, 
Srables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store  Fronts,  School-Houses, 
Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior 
and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
approved  Forms  for  Contracts  and  Specifications,  contain¬ 
ing  fifty-five  Plates,  drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Stvle  and 
Cost  of  Building  in  different  sections  of  the  Country.  Iie- 
viscd  Edition ,  Willi  three  additional  Tlntcs.  showing  inside 
finish  for  Stores.  Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  and  two  Ele¬ 
vations  and  Plans  for  low-priced  Dwellings  ;  also,  a  variety 
of  Details  added  to  several  Plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued 
February  1,  1872.  'fhe  SUPPLEMENT  contains  Twenty 
Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for 
Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of  moderate  cost,  with 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all 
Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of  Specifications,  with 
Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  The 
Two  Books  in  one  Volume,  price  . $12.00. 

Parties  desiring  the  Supplement  only,  will  be  supplied, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  and  Illustrations,  showing  the 
manner  of  constructing  Cornices.  Doorways,  Porches,  Win¬ 
dows,  Verandas,  Railings,  French  Roofs,  Observatories, 
Piazzas,  Bay-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  stvles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Store's,  etc., 
etc.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid _ $10,00. 

Modem  American  Architecture. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  for  Villas,  Farm-nouses, 
School-Houses,  Cottages,  Citv  Residences,  ('hurdles,  etc. 
Also,  Trussed  Roofs,  Interior  Store  Finish,  and  many  Exte¬ 
rior  Details.  In  One  Large  Volume,  hound  in  Cloth,  54 
Plates,  price . . $10.00. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rails.  Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stair- 
Builders.  Illustrated  with  Thirty  Original  Plates.  By  C. 
EDWARD  LOTH,  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price . $10.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  <fc  COMPANY, 

845  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 
Published  by  OKANGiTjUDD  AND  COMPANY. 


THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  &  HORSEMANSHIP 

OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  tlie 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  witli  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  G,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  or  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  tke  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Po6t  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing:  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  shooting:,  Wild  Sporting:  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest, ‘Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  tin*  Game  Fisli  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing, etc.  13t.li  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling.  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports,  with  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing,  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Full v  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  ami  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment,  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  tlie  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
tlie  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide :  heingaTreati.se 
on  tlie  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  fill  1  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breecli-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  ana  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the  Old 

WORLD,  as  Compared  witli  tlie  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
tlie  Persian  to  tlie  Punic  Wars.  By  Henry  William  : 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies.  Greenliouses,Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  witli  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Fanner’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  Tlie  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist, 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Hlustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


National  Builder, 

A  C03IPLETE,  PRACTICAL,  PLAIN,  AND  VALUABLE  WORK  ON 

Constructive  Carpentry, 

A  ROYAL-QUARTO  VOLUME. 

SHOWING  THE  SIMPLEST  METHODS  OF  FINDING 
ALL  JOINTS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  FORMS. 

INCLUDING 

Splayed  Work,  Groined  Ceilings,  Fram¬ 
ing,  Hoofing,  Domes,  Niches,  Baking 
and  Level  Mouldings,  Etc., 

EMBRACING 

STAIR-BUILDING  &  HAND-RAILING, 

WHICH  IS  TREATED  IN  AN  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  MANNER  ; 
TOGETHER  WITH 

Designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Bails, 

WITH  FULL  DETAILED  EXPLANATIONS,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
NOT  LESS  THAN 

Ninety-two  Plates,  with  One  Thousand  Figures 
Printed  in  Colors,  with  a  Glossary, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS, 
AND  STAIR-BUILDERS. 

By  JAMES  H.  MONCKTON, 

Author  of  ‘'The  American  Stair-Builder." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  lias 
aimed  at  the  most  concise  possible  explanations. 
Carpenters  have  no  time  for  extensive  studies,  and 
therefore  require  a  careful  selection  of  what  to 
them  will  prove  of  the  highest  practical  utility, 
the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the 
smallest  compass.  In  the  author’s  judgment,  no  one 
qualified  to  prepare  a  really  useful  book  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction  who  does  not  know  by 
actual  labor  and  experience  tlie  practical  needs  of 
those  whom  lie  seeks  to  instruct.  Many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  workman,  a  student,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  tlie  subjects  treated,  have  taught  tlieauthor  what 
is  required,  and  also  the  best  manner  of  presenting 
each  case  so  as  to  make  it,  available  to  the  learner 
with  tlie  least  effort  and  time. 

Uniform  with  WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $12.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Biioadway',  New  York. 


Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR  OP  THE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  tbe 
bouse  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  be  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  oil  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—The  World  (New  York). 

CONTENTS: 


Chap.  1.-— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7—  Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box- 
06.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— Tlie  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 

Address  ORANGE 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14. —  Ferneries, Wardian 
Cases.  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap.  15— Tlie  Camellia. 

Chap.  10.— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17.— The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  IS.— Tlie  Heliotrope. 

t  Imp.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Chap.  '.’0.— Tlie  Oleander, Bou- 
vitrdia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Cltap.  22.—' The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Cltap.  23.— Carnations. 

Chap.  24. — A1  pine  Plants. 

Clin p. 25.— M  Iscellaueous 
Plants. 

Cltap.  26. —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 
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A  Good  Book  for  Farmers, 


Farm  -Gardening 

.  AND 

SEED  -  GHOWIFG. 


BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  hooks  “  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,"  by  Francis  Brill;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
firm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a  work  on  the 
cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Bril],  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information . —  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  lias  had  large  experience,  and  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tests. —  Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man's 
experience  in  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  Ihe  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  find  many  a  valuable  hint  and  di¬ 
rection  in  this  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 

It  seem6  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener ;  and  he  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  he  talks  about  what 
he  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works.— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention.— American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  useful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  the  purposeof  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
—Church  Journal  (New  York). 

This  industry  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  the  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  will  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  has  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  he  has  gained . It  gives  the 

best  method  of  mariuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— in  short,  everything  required  to 
be  known,  plainlv  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth .  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  th;m,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  are  being 
called  for  throughout  the  country.— At.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  has 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay- perusal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results. —  The 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta- 
bies,  how  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter.— N.  Y.  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 

I*rice,  Post-paid, . $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Br  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  TRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first,  sec¬ 
tion.  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  witli  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  had  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright's  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
.ers  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  witli  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  P/’ess. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  Ihe  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit,  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  i:i  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  ail  who  were  expert 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  mid  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poui'.ry  for  domestic  nse,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WARING-’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HFALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  Iiow  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pat?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marches, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[ Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

r Chicago  (VI.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  PRICE,  $1.5». 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING.  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 
INCLUDING : 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry -Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  op  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

Will.  Seventeen  Illustrations, 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant;  Tiie  Soil;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  inay  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  fanner ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  bo  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy.  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  lie  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  hotter  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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JOSEPH  OIEB-OTT’S 

STEEL  PEWS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 


The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 


303 


404 . I  7  0 


351, 


having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations. 

JOS.  CSLLQTT  &  SOS^S, 

01  Joint  Street,  New  York. 

WATERS’ CONCERTO  PAItLOll  ORGANS 

are  the  most  beautiful  in 
style  and  perfect  in  tone 
ever  maiie.  2'fteCOIV- 
tlSKTO  STOP  is  the  best 
ever  placed  ill  any 
Organ.  It  is  produced  by 
a  Hurd  set  of  reeds  pecu¬ 
liarly  voiced,  the 
<  EFFECT  of  ivhich  is 
MOST  CHABMI1VG 
land  SOtl.  STJI8- 
5S5IIVG,  w/ij7e  its  IM¬ 
ITATION  of  the  H  U- 
SiAS  VOICE  is  SU- 
PJKKR.  Terms  liberal. 

A eiEAT 

OFFER.  M01UCE 

Hmumiu^y  aTEUS  &  SO.N,  481 

_ ^=_==_  Broadway.  N.  Y.,  will 

dispose  of  lOO  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  first- 
class  makers,  including  WATERS’,  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  for  cash,  or  part  cash,  ana 
balance  in  small  monthly  payments.  Kew  « ** 
Octave  first-class  PI  ANOS,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  for  ®2’7'.r>  cash.  Organs  S  « 

BOPBI.E-BEEI)  ORGAN'S,  $100  ;  4-STOP, 
S1IO:  8-STOP,  $125,  upwards.  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES  MAI  LED  for  one  stamp.  Alargedis- 
countto  Ministers,  Churches ,  Sunday- Schools.  'Temper¬ 
ance  Societies ,  Lodges,  etc.  xtt.ENTS  4V  ANTED. 

$109.  One  Hundred  Dollars.  $100. 

For  new  5-oct.,  double  set  of  reeds,  0  stops,  beautifully 
paneled,  warranted  Organs,  for  CHURCH,  CHAPEL 
and  PARLOR. 

The  best  Organs  in  the  world  for  the  price,  and  we 

f  ur  ran  tee  them  equal  to  any  reed  instrument,  retailing  for 
ouble  the  money.  WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.. 

547  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  STORY  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

By  MISS  ALCOTT, 

Author  of  “  Little  Women:.” 
With  BO  Character  Illustrations, 
by  Sol  Eyt.inge.  One  hand-ome  Vol¬ 
ume  to  match  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Pink 
and  White  Tyranny.” 

Price  $5.75. 

MISS  ALCOTT’S  new  novel  is  a  plea  for  independence  as 
preferable  to  a  life  of  dependence.  Wop.k  is  wealth, 
and  occupation  is  a  surer  promoter  of  health  and  happiness 
than  money.  Beady  in  June.  Sold  by  all  Book  and  News 
dealers.  Mailed,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston. 

21)  Wheels  ®f  €ti©ice 

M  aisic^  $1000« 

Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  our  Catalogue  of  700  pieces?  Any  2(1  Half- 
Dime,  or  1C  ot  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  a  1  booksellers,  and  can  lie  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  Address 
BEN J.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

43!t  Third  Avenue,  New  Yoke. 


PERPETUAL  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

AND 

Industrial  Exhibition  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


Subscription  to  the  Stock 

will  be  received  at  the  following  places  in  New  York  City 


UNION  TRUST  CO . . . 73  Broadway. 

HOWES  &  MACY .  .  30  Wall  street. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street. 

BULL’S  HEAD  BANK . ^ . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 

HARLEM  BANK . Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  of 

A.  S.  DIVEN . Erie  Railroad  Oflice. 

SAMUEL  SLOAN . President  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad,  corner  William  street  and  Exchange  place. 

RICHARD  SCHELL . . . 31  Broad  street. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS . Publisher  New  York  Express. 

H.  B.  CROSBY . 10  Nassau  street. 

EDWARD  ROBERTS  .  Eighty-fifth  street  and  Avenue  A. 

PAUL  N.  SPOFFORD .  29  Broadway,  and  at  the  temporary  office  of  the  Company,  925  Broadway. 


All  payments  must  he  made  by  check  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company ,  73  Broadway.  The 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  hereby  sold  are  paid’  into  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  can  not  be  paid 
out  by  said  Company  except  upon  vouchers  showing  that  the  money  has  been  actually  and  honestly  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Building,  or  in  acquiring  title  to  land. 

The  land  of  the  Company  is  exempt  from  taxes,  hounded  as  follows :  98th  to  102d  street,  and  3d  to  4th  avenue. 
Comprising  355  24-25  city  lots,  or  about  23  Acres. 

Shares  $100  each. 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows : 

Five  per  cent  at  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  balance  in  installments  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  at  any  one 
installment. 

There  can  be  no  safer  investment  than  this.  It  is  a  home  investment.  It  is  the  ownership  of  land  on  New  York 
Island,  and  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  on  the  same. 

Inaccordance  with  the  charter,  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Com¬ 
pany  passed  July  24th,  1872,  the  following  memberships  have  been  created,  and  are  offered  for  sale  at  the 
above-named  places  and  by  authorized  Agents  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  proper  holder  of  any  of  these  is  entitled  !o  free  admission  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  the  Art 
Gallervof  Statuary  and  Paintings,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  during  the  time  it  is  open,  and  limited  only  by  the 
duration  of  the  membership.  These  memberships  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  admissions  to  special  places  of 
amusement,  except  as  conducted  by  the  Exhibition  Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS. — PRICE  AND  KIND. 

Class  1st.  Price  $10.  30  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  thirty  admissions  to  the  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $10. 
Class  2d.  Price  $20.  90  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  ninety  admissions  to  the  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $20. 
Class  3d.  Price  S40.  360  admissions. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book. 

HAVj  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLI).  This  Book  lias  just 
beer  can*tnlly  revised,  enlarged,  awl  impioved,  with 
Boy)  a  c  ’,og-T  ibles  added,  and  it  is  now  the  most  full  and 
comp.ete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  gives  correct 
measurement  for  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plunk,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt,  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  Standard 
Book  throughout  the  United  states  and  Canada. 

lie  mire  and  get  the  New  Edition ,  with  Doyle's  Lon-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  L  will  semi  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  VV.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Mice  Chromo  Given  Away 

To  every  subscriber  of  PjPIRTS  AND  GAMES.  A 
Magazine  of  200  pages  a  volume,  at  only  25  cts.  a  year.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rare 


A  sample  of  the  Lad'es  Own  Maga¬ 
zine.  and  copy  of  our  premium  Chromo 
(the  Pansies,  by  Mendel,)  a  gerr.  of  art 
and  beautv,  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  for 
30  cts.  I !.  C.  BLAND  &  CO..  Chicago. 


Broken  National  Bank-Notes 


bought  at  Four  (4)  per  Cent  Premium. 

HE  HAVEN  &L  HltO., 

No.  40  S.  3(1  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FhEPO^ST  TO-DiY  in  the  SAYINGS 

aLt  Chartered  by  the  United  Stntes. 

Send  foe  Ctkoulat?.  No.  185  Bleecker  St. 
ASSETS  OVER  $4,000,000.  


Entitlin'*  the  purchaser  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  admissions.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $40. 

Class  4  tli.  Price  $100.  Life. 

Entitlin'*  the  purchaser  to  admission  at  any  time  during  life;  the  building  being  open  to  the  public.  Not 

transferable.  Price,  $100. 

Class  5th.  Family  for  Fife.  Price  $300. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  and  his  immediate  family  tin  esse  at  the  time  of  such  purchase)  or  any  of  them,  during 
the  lifetime  of  any  of  them,  to  admission  to  the  Exhibition,  when  open  to  the  public.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $300. 

Class  6th.  HEREDITARY  AND  TRANSFERABLE.  Price,  $1,000. 

Entitling  the  holder  and  owner  to  admission  to  the  Exhibition  at  any  time  when  the  building  is  open  to  the 
public.  Transferable  by  salo,  gift,  or  devise,  hut  only  to  he  used  by  the  actual  owner.  The  holders  of  these  mem¬ 
berships  are  to  be  regarded  as  honorary  members  of  the  Institution,  with  such  additional  privileges  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  granted  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Payment  to  be  made  whenever  called  on  by  cheek  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

A  suitable  Badge  will  be  adopted,  for  Life,  Family,  and  Hereditary  members. 

Memberships  will  not  be  sold  after  the  Building  is  open  to  the  public. 

Each  purchaser  of  a  membership  will  he  given  an  engraving  of  the  Building. 

Banks,  Bankers,  and  Individuals  are  wanted  to  act  as  Agents,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Applications  for  space  will  be  filed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

For  further  information,  please  address 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  COMPANY, 


Snnorior  II A Y  SI’RVSAlIIIHB. 

JL  saved  me  Two  Hundred  Dollars  on  my  hay  last  season. 


No.  925  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tile  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market  aiul  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  success  of  this  hook  has  probably  not  been  equaled 
by  that  of  any  horticultural  work  of  the  present  day.  Its 
popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  tells  just  what  people 
wish  to  know— the  way  in  which  the  author  made  money  by 
gardening— and  puts  in  a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  success.  The  writer  was  not  afraid  to  have  people 
know  that  he  cultivated  his  land  for  profit,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  was  quite  willing  that  all  should  know  and  practice, 
if  they  chose,  the  very  processes  which  he  had  found  most 
conducive  to  the  desired  end.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  said 
of  this  book:  “There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and 
rapid  reproduction  recorded  therein  which  might  well 
shame  the  dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how 
they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  without  wandering 
to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either.”  And  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  read  and  profited  by  the  work  couTd  give 
similar  testimony.  It  is  unquestionably  tile  most  thorough 
and  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  come  from  the 
hand  of  an  American  author. 


Practical  Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  tile  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “Gardening  for  Profit." 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur's 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common- 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  lor  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture. 

PEAE  CULTURE 

FOR  PROFIT. 

33y  3:L  T.  QUII VIS', 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

If  one  wishes  to  raise  pears  intelligently,  and  with  the 
best  results,  he  must  know  first  the  character  of  his  soil,  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  it,  the  best  varieties  to  select  under 
existing  conditions,  the  best  mode  of  planting,  pruning, 
fertilizing,  grafting,  and  utilizing  the  ground  before  the 
trees  come  into  bearing,  and  finally,  of  gathering  and  paclc- 


AEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHAHB  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.H.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

AMERICAN^  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 

By  the  late  HENRY  WILLIAM'  HERBERT, 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse ;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse ;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse ;  Ponies— Different 
Breeds;  Farriery;  How  to  Shoe  a  Horse;  Bauclier’s 
Method  of  Training;  How  to  Ride  a  Horse  ;  Ladies  Riding; 
Rarey’s  System  of  Horse-Taming;  etc.;  and  a  chapter  on 
Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

HARMS  6ST  THE  FIG. 

Breeding ,  Bearing,  Management,  and  Improvement. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery. 

The  principles  of  their  constniction  and  use;  with 
simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  force  as  applied  on  the  farm. 


ing  for  market. 

The  hope  of  furnishing  practical  information  on  all  these 
peints  has  induced  the  author  to  endeavor  to  draw  for 
others  the  same  lessons  which  years  of  practical  experience 
have  aflorded  him. 

Contents : 

Chap.  I.  Varieties.  Chap.  IX.  Varieties  to  Plant. 


“  II.  Aspect. 

“  III.  Preparation  of 

the  Soil. 

“  IV.  Distance  Apart 
in  Planting. 

“  V.  Dwarfs  and 

Standards. 

“  VI.  Planting-Time. 

“  VII.  Planting. 

“  VIII.  Nursery  Trees. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . 


X.  Pruning. 

'  XI.  Manuring  and 
Mulching. 

XII.  Gathering  Fruit. 

‘  XIII.  Marketing  Pears. 

‘  XIV.  Profits. 

'  XV.  Propagation,  etc. 
1  XVI.  Practical  Sugges¬ 
tions. 

XVII.  Orchard  Record. 
. $1,00 


By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

237  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  ISiiO,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  powers,  and  the  powere  ot  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great'part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  he  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

By  JOSEPH  J.  WHITE. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  The  business  lias  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  witli  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


REACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FELTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  he  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peacli-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  hellevingthat  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  he  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 

Either,  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245 ^Broadway,  New  York. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban 
HOUSES. 


By  DANIEL  T.  ATWOOD, 

ARCHITECT. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  Engravings. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  one  that  can  well  he  read  by  every  man  about 
to  build  or  buy  a  place  of  residence,  as  the  author  has  much 
to  say— and  says  it  in  a  direct  and  simple  manner— on  all 
points  connected  witli  a  matter  so  important,  and  which  so 
closely  concerns  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  all  persons. 
—  Traveler  (Boston). 

The  part  of  the  volume  preceding  the  designs  contains 
useful  suggestions  on  selection  of  localities,  modes  of  build¬ 
ing.  properties  of  timber,  painting,  etc.— Country  Gentleman 
(Albany,  N.  Y.) 

It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  amply  illus¬ 
trated,  containing  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  house-building,  style,  cost,  location,  symmetry, 
and  modes  of  building.  It  is  especially  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  a  taste  for  pleasant  country  houses. —  The  Freeman 
(Montpelier,  Vt.) 

Tiiis  is  a  useful  and  valuable  work,  filled  with  suggestions 
as  to  tlie  general  principles  of  house-building,  illustrated 
witli  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings. —  Watchman 
and  Reflector  (Boston). 

There  is  much  in  the  hook  to  recommend  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all ;  particularly  the  remarks  on  building  material, 
appropriateness,  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of 
paints  to  produce  harmonious  colors,  etc  .—State  Republica?i 
(Lansing,  Mieli.) 

A  splendid  volume,  illustrated  with  about  ISO  engravings. 
The  directions  and  statements  it  gives  are  eminently  plain 
and  practical,  and  seem  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
something  more  than  houses  merely,  and  that  is  homes. — 
Rutland  Herald  (Vt.) 

An  admirable  work.  It  is  just  the  book  for  any  one  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  house  or  barn.— Farmers’ 
Cabinet  (Amherst,  N.  H.) 

There  are  single  chapters  in  it  which  are  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  work  (MAO),  not  only  to  those  who  are  build¬ 
ing  anew  or  building  greater,  but  to  such  as  contemplate 
improvements,  and,  unfortunately — owing  to  had  jobs  at  the 
beginning,  or  decay’s  effacing  fingers— there  are  few  homes 
about  which  improvements  are  not  needed.—  The  World 
(New  Y'ork). 

A  valuable  work,  gotten  up  in  the  best  style.  It  must  prove 
botli  interesting  and  useful  to  all  who  wish  a  home  in  which 
beauty,  taste,  convenience,  and  economy  are  combined. — 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

It  contains  some  practical  and  common-sense  advice  as  to 
the  selection  of  sites,  etc.,  which  should  He  carelully  consid¬ 
ered  by  every  one  who  is  seeking  where  to  locate  his  home, 
while  the  information  given  as  to  the  principles  and  details 
of  building  Is  also  of  the  utmost  value  for  putting  one  in  a 
position  to  know  if  he  is  having  his  work  well  done  and 
getting  his  money’s  worth— Evening  Hail  (New  York). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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2  5th  Thousand. 


THE 


HOOSSER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  lmmor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.— iVeM)  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  ”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  iu  its  abdity  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
books.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

Per  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story.— Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple.  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


18th  Thousand. 

The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOYE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  E3GLESTON, 

Author  qf  “ The  Hoosier  School-Master." 

WITH 

Thirty -two  Fine  Illustrations. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people — such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it,  he  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  howto 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  but  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  lias  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  ns  lie  closes  the 
volume  is  that  lie  lias  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  lias  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances. —  The  Albion ,  New  York. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Valuable 

Premiums, 


AiW  <5s>.W.  can ,  with  but  little 
time  and  trouble ,  collect  a  small  or 
large  club  of  subscribers,  for  either 

American  Agriculturist 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  eacli  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist ,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also.at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$'h..O:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  S3H  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  will  be  sent  tree  to  applicants. 


N.  IS .—In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  (English  or  German )  at  $1.50  each ,  and  ONE  copy  of  IUartli  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each ,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  name  at  $2.50.  will 
Heartli  aaatl  lUojue,  or  count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the 
tootii,  and  receive  therefor  one  2d  and  4th  columns,  or  from  the  3d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  Gth  column. 


receive 

of  the  very  excellent  articles  in  the 
Premium  List  given  in  the  adjoining 
table.  Over  14,, ©09  jxersosts 
have  secured  one  or  more  qf  them, 
and  they  have  almost  universally  given 
great  satisfaction  to  those  receiving 
them.  In  making  up  premium  lists 
yon  can  promise- every  subscriber  for 
1873,  A  ISeautiiul  fPIcture 
wort  la  BtsiiMy  times  tlac 
Sultscriptiou  l*rice.  (See 
particulars  about  the  Pictures  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper.) 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  §35,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 


'fable  of  Premiums  atid  ferine, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Monte, 
for  tlio  Year  1873. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  qf  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Pros.)...'. 
3— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ... 

Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.) 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


£  £ 


(6) 


00 


4 — French  Cook's  Knife ,  Fork,  and  Steel. 

5—  Pocket  Knife  ( Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)... 
(tf- 
(fi 
Id 


6 


Pocket  Knife 
—Pocket  Knife 
Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


(do. 

(do. 

'.do. 


O—Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do. 


co.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


13-  Card  Receiver  (do.  do.)  $7  ft 

13  —Mut-picks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.)  >12  n 

14 - Half-Dozen  Napkin  Sings  (do.  do.).}  8  Cl 

15 - One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.).  $6  ft 

Id-One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)  $12  ft 

1 7 -One  Dozen  U able  Forks  (do.  do.).} rt  Cl 

^-Child’s  Cup  (do.  do.) .  $2  71 

-id— Cos l  Fen,  Sil.Case  (George  F.  Lawkes.)  S3  21 
'in— Coll  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.).  $5  ft 
31—  Col  i  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.).  $6  Cl 

33—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (dc.)  SO  « 
Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  St  si 

34 — Paragon  Pat  Revolving  1  encil  (do.).  $3  0 

25  —Pay son's  Indelible  Ink .  .  7, 

3K-  oores  Floral  Set  (Moore  A an'f'g  Co)  ft  f( 
<2,7 -Steam  Engine . . . .  St  C( 


Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 


30—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . 

31—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  &  Gibbs).. 
33— Beckwith  Semina  Machine,  Improve 
33 —Bickford,  Family  Knitting  Machine. . 

3  X—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . . 

35 —Clothes  Wringer  (Rest— Universal)... 

„  3  H—Melodeon,  4-nctare  (G.  A.  Prince  &  Co. 

We  call  especial  attention  3 7-Melodeon,  5 -octave  (do.  do.) 


to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

You,  Heatles-,  eass  Sfe4 
st  EBrej5&isaata.  'E’HSY  H'3'. 

Exj>Isamutf.«i*y  Notes. 

Nc  Ho 

Head  and  carefully 

Note  tlio  following  Items; 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained , 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  Yon  can  have 
any  time,  from  now  until  July  1st,  to 

fill  up  your  list _ (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (a)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  he  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  j 

wo  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards  and 
Circulars  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(y)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-oflicc  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  botli  for  the  postage  and  re 


70 .fSO 


ft*)— Silver  Watch  (American  Watt 
40—  Ladies'  Fine.  Cold  Watch  (do. 

4-1— Breech -loading  Foel'Pt  Fife.  . 

4^  —  Donble-bbi.  Ovn  (Cooper, 'Han 
4  3— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lea 
4-4— Hand  Cultivator  &  Weeder  (C 
45  —A  m.rrican  Submerged  Pump . . 

4  ft— Family  Scale s  (Fairbanks  <&  ( 

47  —  Build  i  n  g  Bloch*  ( C rand  all) . . . 

4S— “  B y/'s  Own  Boat  "  (works  bv  . 

/lO—  Wor  c ^ filer's  Great  Hlustr'ed  Dictionary^  10  00 


#0 —Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 
I  51  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

(fat— Any  Three  dot  do.  do. 

JS3— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

54—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

55—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

56—  An?/  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

57—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

5H— Sixteen  Vol s.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

56—  Any  Back  Vol.  Anri culturist 
6^— Any  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 

01  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

6^— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

fail— Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

64—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

65—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

66—  Any  Fight  do.  do.  do. 

67—  Any  Fine  go.  do.  do. 

—(  Each  add'i  Volume  at  same  rate) 

65 - Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI.  ^  $40  00 

66—  Farmer's  Boy's  library .  $ 5  CO 

76— Farmer's  Bov's  Library .  $8  2^ 

71  —Farmer's  Bov's  Library . *11  2r 

7'ii—  Farmer's  Bov's  Library . $15  7f 

7*1  —  Farmer's  Bov's  Library . . . $20  (V 

74—  Any  Bade  Vol.  Hearth  Sc  Home  (Bound).  $4  or 

75- Anv  Taw  Bark  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  OC 
— ( Fnnh  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 


75 

S  $3  50 
*1  $5  25 

■n-e  $7  00 
If  $8  75 
s  |$10  50 
o  $12  25 
|  $14  CO 

- $28  00 

„•  $2  50 
S  $5  00 
§  $7  50 
§  $10  00 
§  $12  50 
ft,  $15  or 
„•  $17  50 
g  $20  0C 
S  $22  50 


70  —  I  Library  (Your  Choice.) 

77—  A  ®15  Library  do. 

78—  J  ci-xt  Library  do. 

70—  i  <435  Library  do. 

80—  i  ®30  Library  do. 

SI—  A  «‘S5  Library  do. 

82— A  S  t  n  library  do. 

8.3— A  845  Library  do. 

84—  A  850  Library  do. 

85—  A  800  Library  do. 

88— A  875  Library  do. 

87— A  SilOO  Library  do. 


m  $10  cr 

&g$15  oo 
g  g$20  CO 
°  R$23  00 
Sg$30  00 
2  7  $35  00 
g=$40  00 
Sg$45  00 
gS$50  00 
,[$60  00 
2 -C$75  00 


88— A  Choice  of  Good  Rooks,  (flee  Description.) 

Sr  seek- load  mn  Shot-gun  (Remington’s)}) 25  00 
Oo— Single-barrel  Shot-gun,  (do.)  $8  00 
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Every  Premium  article  is  nexv  and  of  the  wry  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  28,  50  to  73,  and  76  to  88 
inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express 

gistiy ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  ( a/  yie  Rost-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United, 
letter  m  the  presence  of  the  Post-  _  ..  . 

master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  StaUs  or  Temtories-—&°-  27  mailed  foe'  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  qf  each,  by  any  con- 
la  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not.  J  veyance  desired.  Descriptive  I.ist  of  Premiums  sent,  free  to  applicants. 
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What  Subscribers  say  about 
the  Cliromos. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  received  the  Cliromos,  ex¬ 
pressing-  their  delight  in  the  possession  of  these 
beautiful  pictures.  We  give  below  extracts 
from  a  few  of  these  letters.  The  Cliromos  are 
being  delivered  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


“  Your  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘  Mischief  Brewing, 1  arrived 
safely  by  mail.  I  think  it  must  be  admired  wherever  seen, 
it  is  so  truly  excellent.” 


“Your  Cliromos  are  received,  and  we  are  exceedingly 
well  pleased.  They  are  both  beautiful,  but  we  fancy  the 
American  picture.  Please  accept  our  thanks.” 


“The  two  Chromos,  ‘Mischief  Brewing’  and  *  The  Straw¬ 
berry  Girl,’  were  received  in  good  order,  and  are  really  very 
pretty  and  well  finished  pictures.  They  are  far  superior  to 

the  chromos  issued  by  the  — - ,  which  I  received  at 

the  same  time.” 


"The  Chromo  of  the  ‘Strawberry  Girl*  came  safely  to 
hand  this  morning.  It  is  the  liuest  gift  Chromo  that  I  have 
seen  (and  I  have  seen  all  of  the  leading  ones).  The  subject 
is  splendid,  just  such  a  picture  as  I  want  in  my  parlor.  It 
will  not  only  fill  the  hearts  of  my  ‘little  chicks  ’  with  joy, 
but  will  afford  my  wife  and  myself  great  pleasure.  Could  I 
not  duplicate  it  I  would  not  take  twenty  dollars  for  it.  You 
are  doing  a  good  work,  a  Christian  work,  in  supplying  so 
many  homes  with  this  ‘tiling  of  beauty.’  Its  presence  can 
not  but  brighten  every  household,  and  make  glad  the  hearts 
of  all  who  behold  it.  One  ‘  hearth  and  home 'will  remem¬ 
ber  with  gratitude  the  generous  donors.” 

“Your  Chromo  of  the  boy  and  girl  with  Jack-o’-lantern 
(Mischief  Brewing)  received  this  day.  It  is  a  perfect  beauty. 
My  three  little  boys  and  one  girl  are  delighted  with  it— the 
coloring  so  soft,  the  scene  so  perfect  and  natural.  Accept 
my  thanks  for  the  Chromo  and  for  your  very  valuable 
paper,  that  I  have  taken  many  years  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  for  years  to  come.” 


“The  Chromo  U  this  day  received,  and  gives  the  coin- 
pletest  satisfaction.  There  were  three  or  four  gentlemen  in 
ttie  hank  when  the  picture  was  exhibited,  and  ail  pro¬ 
nounced  it  fine.  It  gives  you  two  new  subscribers.’’ 


“  The  Chromo  of  Hearth  and  Home  has  arrived,  and  gives 
complete  satisfaction  and  delight  to  all.  The  position  of 
the  little  one  is  as  natural  as  life,  while  her  face  Is  full  of 
beauty,  innocence,  and  expression.” 


"Our  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘The  Strawberry  Girl,’  came 
several  days  ago,  and  we  should  have  acknowledged  its  re¬ 
ceipt  ere  tills,  only  for  want  of  lime.  We  and  ail  of  our 
friends  are  delighted  with  the  picture,  and  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  is,  ’How  can  they  afford  to  give  so  fine  a  picture?’ 
Beceive  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  Chromo,  and  best  wishes 
for  your  paper  as  well  as  your  own  personal  future  good.” 


“  ‘  Mischief  Brewing  '  arrived  on  the  3d,  and  immediately 
commenced  brewing  mischief,  in  that  no  one  could  properly 
attend  to  their  work  for  looking  at  the  Chromo.” 


“The  picture  alone,  In  my  opinion,  is  worth  three  times 
the  subscription  price  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  the  latter  is 
a  mine  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge.” 


"The  sweet  little ‘Strawberry  Girl’  has  found  her  way 
into  our  home  and  hearts.  No  one  could  declare  the  berries 
’just  paint,  arranged  to  deceive,’  for  the  pretty  flushed  face 
tells  us  plainly  that  the  little  lassie  has  just  picked  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  is  now  ready  to  see  how  they  taste.  So  natural  is 
it,  that  I  found  myself  exclaiming,  ‘  How  do  you  do.  dear  ?  ’ 
before  I  could  realize  that  she  couldn’t  answer  back.” 


“  Your  premium  Chromo  has  just  been  received.  Well 
pleased  with  it.  Thanks.” 


“I  received  the  two  Chromos,  and  am  -highly  pleased  with 
them ;  they  were  beyond  my  expectations.  I  am  profoundly 
obliged  to  you  for  them.  I  will  try  my  best  now  to  get  as 
many  subscribers  as  possible.” 


“  It  does  seem  wrong  for  me  to  add  to  your  labor  by  even 
reading  this  note,  and  I  at  first  thought  I  would  not  do  it. 
But  I  telt  so  mean  to  receive  two  sucli  gifts  as  the  Chromos 
of  Hearth  and  Home  and  Agriculturist  and  not  so  much  as 
reply  with  a  ‘  thank  you.’  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer 
since  seeing  the  delight  of  my  subscribers  over  their  Chromo 
for  the  Agriculturist.  Please  forgive  me  for  the  time  it 
takes  yon  to  read  this,  and  the  thanks  I  send  with  theirs 
for  the  splendid  presents.  ‘  Truly  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever.’  ” 


“The  premium  yon  give  with  Hearth  and  Home— viz., 
‘  The  Strawberry  Girl ' — is  at  hand.  I  can  not  but  return 
my  most  sincere  thanks.  It  is  the  pride  of  our  household ; 
It  Is  a  perfect  beauty.” 


“We  have  received  the  Chromo,  ‘  Strawberry  Girl,’  and 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Every  one  who  has  seen  it 
considers  it  a  beautiful  picture.” 


I  received  my  picture  (Mischief  Brewing)  and  would 
not  take  the  retail  price  for  it,  $3.00.” 


“  Your  Chromos  are  by  far  the  best  sent  to  tills  place  by 
any  publisher.  So  say  all.” 


“I  received  the  new  Chromo  sent  last  week,  for  which 
you  will  please  accept  my  thanks.  I  think  it  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  Every  one  who  has  seen  it  is  pleased  with  it.” 


“  I  received  the  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  a  few  days 
ago,  safe.  The  almost  universal  exclamation  in  reference  to 
it  is,  ‘  Beautiful !  ’  ‘  Lovely  !  ’  That  face  is  hard  to  surpass.” 


“  The  Chromo,  ‘  The  Strawberry  Girl,’  was  received  in 
good  condition.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  and  the  wonder  is,  at  the 
rate  Cliromos  are  selling,  even  in  New  York,  that  you  can 
send  such  a  one  out  as  a  gift  to  subscribers  to  Hearth 
and  Home." 


“  I  think  the  Chromos  are  splendid.” 


“We  thank  you  heartily  for  it  (Chromo,  ‘Strawberry 
Girl’).  We  look  upon  it  as  a  gift,  considering  the  paper  to 
he  worth  more  than  the  price  charged  for  it.  Its  weekly 
visits  are  looked  forward  to,  alike  by  old  and  young,  with 
great  pleasure.  We  consider  the  tone  of  the  paper  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  principles  inculcated  such  as  can  not 
fail  to  exert  a  good  influence  upon  the  present  and  future 
generations.” 


"  The  Chromos  are  now  coming  to  hand  for  my  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  as  you  probably  wish  to  know  how  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  I  write  to  say  they  give  universal  satisfaction  in 
every  instance,  although  all  my  subscriptions  were  taken 
for  the  papers  themselves,  and  are  considered  worth  the 
money,  and  Chromos  are  thrown  in.  The  papers.  Hearth 
andmome  and  Agriculturist,  in  our  estimation,  are  ahead 
of  anything  now  out  for  all  homes,  and  should  be  taken 
universally.” 


“Your  premium  Chromo  of  the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  for 
Hearth  and  Home  came  to  hand  by  mail  all  right.  It  Is 
beautiful  beyond  our  expectations,  and  is  really  up  to  and 
beyond  your  description  of  it.  WTe  thought  some  little  ex¬ 
aggeration  might  be  allowed,  when  so  many  Chromos  were 
in  the  market,  and  you  had  so  many  competitors.  But  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  your  premium  Chromo  for  Agriculturist, 
the  one  half  has  not  been  toid.  We  admire  both  hugely, 
and  thank  you  most  heartily  for  them.” 


“  I  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  on  your  time  to  thank 
you  for  the  beautif  1  Chromo  which  arrived  yesterday.  We 
have  taken  your  excellent  paper  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  in  every  case  have  derived  many  times  its  subscription 
price  in  positive  benefit.  The  picture  I  shall  consider  as  a 
g  ft  from  you.  Having  spent  the  most  of  my  youth  on  a 
farm.  I  can  truly  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  scene  in  every 
particular,  and  know  that  the  sturd  and  enterprising  far¬ 
mers  of  our  country  are  hut  the  matured  mischief-makers  of 
the  picture.  With  many  thunks,  I  am.” 

“I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  reception  of  my  beautiful 
Chromos.  ‘  Mischief  Brewing'  came  to  hand  several  weeks 
sine",  ‘  Strawberry  Giii  ’  the  past  week— both  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  delighted  wi  ll  them;  the  best  present  I  have 
received  la  a  li. e-time.  Many  thanks.” 


"Please  accept  my  thanks  for  yom-  beam iful  Chromos, 
‘Strawberry  Girl’  and  ‘ Mischief  Brewing,’  as  premiums  to 
the  Hearth  and  Hume  and  American  Agriculturist.  They 
are  certainly  very  handsome.” 


“I  received  the  Chromo,  ‘  Mischief  Brewing,’  on  the  8th 
lust.  It  has  surpassed  my  expectations,  being  a  gem  of  it3 
kind.” 


“  The  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘  The  Strawberry  Girl,’  arrived  in 
good  order,  and  please*  us  all;  even  our  nine-months-old 
baby  crows  with  delight  when  he  secs  her  sweet  lace.” 


“The  two  Chromos  came  to  us  in  good  condition.  We 
think  ihem  very  fine,  and  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  we 
enjoy  in  looking  at  them.” 


“  It  is  a  lovely  picture,  and  I  thank  you  for  It.” 


“The  ‘Strawberry  Girl'  arrived  in  excellent  condition 
this  afternoon.  I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  it,  and  thank 
you  most  heartily.” 


“  We  think  the  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  is  the  prettiest 
one  we  have  ever  seen— perfectly  splendid." 


“  The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  is  very  fine,  and  the  other 
very  pretty  and  life-like.” 


“  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  Chromo,  received 
a  few  days  since.  It  entirely  exceeded  my  expectations.” 


“  We  are  very  much  obliged  for  the  Chromo,  ‘  Mischief 
Brewing,'  which  came  safely  this  alteruoon.” 


“The  Chromo  of  the  Agriculturist  has  arrived,  and  we 
think  it  is  very  pretty.” 


"I  have  received  the  Chromo,  the  ‘Little  Strawberry 
Girl.'  It  is  a  perfect  beauty.” 

“Mamma  wishes  me  to  say  tint ‘The  Slrawberry  Girl* 
has  been  put  into  a  very  handsome  lrame,  and  that  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  parlor  ornament." 


“  I  received  my  Chromo  the  other  day,  and  I  am  yery 
much  pleased  with  it.” 


“The  picture  premiums  of  the  Hearth  and  Home  are 
splendid ;  we  admire  them  very  much  indeed.” 


“  Y  e  think  the  Chromo  which  (-nine  with  the  paper  is  very 
pretty,  for  whicli  we  return  thanks.-’ 

“Iam  the  grateful  recipient  of  the  two  beautiful  Chro¬ 
mos,  and  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity  of  tendering  to 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  Same." 


“  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  Chromo,  ‘  Mischief 
Brewing,’  received  last  week.  We  think  it  very  pretty. 
Also, - wishes  to  thank  you  for  the  ’  Strawberry  Girl.’  ” 


“The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  has  been  received. 
Please  accept  a  whole  household’s  thanks.  All  are  charmed, 
from ‘the  gude  man’ down  to  the  smallest  lad  and  lassie. 
We  are  only  sorry  we  did  not  subscribe  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  with  Hearth  and  Home,  wnd  thus  have  se¬ 
cured,  at  your  liberal  terms,  another  good  paper  and  another 
nice  picture.” 


“We  received  the  pictures— the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  and 
‘Mischief  Brewing’— lately,  and  are  delighted  with  them, 
and  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  them.  Not  only  are  the  pic¬ 
tures  very  beautiful  and  satisfactory,  hut  all  the  family  have 
become  more  interested  in  pictures  of  all  kinds.  We  like 
both  papers  very  much  indeed.” 


“  I  received  the  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo,  and  am  moro 
than  pleased  with  it.  As  I  am  an  old  bach.,  and  d®  my  own 
work  out-doors  and  in,  the  picture  will  he  a  great  ernament 
to  my  old  shanty.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Hearth 
and  Home  since  you  took  charge  of  it  and  the  Agriculturist 
since  1800.  They  are  all  the  papers  I  take.  I  would  sooner 
live  on  short  rations  than  do  without  them." 


“It  is  a  very  beautiful  picture,  and  worth  mo’’!  than  the 
price  paid  for  the  paper  Sending  out  so  many  fine  rifts 
will  certainly  bring  you  thousands  of  new  subscribers. 
Receive  my  sincere  thanks  for  t lie  Chromo." 


FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 


We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Chromos  which  are 
now  being  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  In  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  a  -nt  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  follows: 

For  Americas!  Agriculturist  fhroY'o, 
“  MISCHIEF  BRE  WING.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.15 


“  2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  _  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  _  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide.  . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2X  ”  “  .  .  2.00 

“  6.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2inches  rvide .  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 4.0(1 


For  Mearth  and  Home  Chromo, 
“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL” 


No.  8.  Neat  Black-Walnuc  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.40 

“  9.  Wider  “  .  “  ....  2.20 

“  10.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  S 125 

No.  11.  Full  GiltFrame,2  inches  wide . ..$1.75 

"12.  “  “  "  2J4  “  “  . .  2.50 

“  13.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  8.00 

“  14.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  .  5.00 


Address  orders,  specifying  liy  its  number  the  frame  desired, 
and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DIDUCTION. 

B  U  T  ¥  O  F  F 
TEAS  AND  COFFEES. 


Increi.seu  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Sea<l  for-  New  Price-Dist. 

THE  GREAT  AMERSC-AN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Bos  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

^7°or)>  TABEK  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  lor  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning.  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

'I^IllST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H,  IUcALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y, 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 
WEATHER  MOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  AD  VAN  H.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
229  Washington  St.,  liosfoii. 


a 'Special  price  to  dealers. 


Seif- Propel- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  and 

Can  he  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
styles  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
tliis  paper. 


ling  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

Out-Door  Use. 

propelled  hy  any 
use  of  hailds. 
and  send  stamp 
cular  oi  different 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

90  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


|~4IJB!»E  TO  AUTEIOISSHIP,  a  com- 

plete  practical  instructor  in  all  kinds  of  literary  work, 
and  all  business  connected  therewith.  Useful  to  all  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  invaluable  to  all  inexperienced  writers  de¬ 
sirous  of  getting  into  print.  Also  includes  editing,  proof¬ 
reading,  copyrights,  value  and  disposal  oi  MSS.,  etc. 
50  cts.,  of  booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Family  Cherry-Stoner. 

The  only  practical  Cherry- 
Stoner  made. 

It  leaves  the  fruit  plump  and 
round,  with  its  juices  pre¬ 
served.  Sold  in  a’'  large  mar¬ 
kets.  Send  $1.00  lor  sample. 
I).  H.  GOOHELL, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

55  Chambers  Sr,.,  New  York. 
Works  at  Antrim,  N.  H. 

P.  S.— Also  sole  manufaertu- 
6r  of  Lightning  and  Tnrn-Tahle  Apple-Pnrers,  Lightning 
Pepe.h-Parers,  and  Climax  Apple-Corer  and  Slicer. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 


American  Agriculturist. 

UNMI.ISM  KBM'riO.V. 

Inside  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Open  Papes  (open  without  cutting),  S ‘i  per  line. 

Lust  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

«I3BBMAIW  UBBIUIOA. 

’aside  Pages,  23  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

Wo  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

innide  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion . 50  cents. 

Bufeidstit  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  titan  $2.00. 

B®— t'o  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  ail  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

243  Biioadway,  New  York. 


FRUIT  PREPARED  OjN 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  -  DRIER 

Mas  taken  tine  FBISSX  PREMIUMS  wherever  Exhibited. 

The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested  two  years,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is 
rapidly  extending  wherever  it  is  known. 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-DRIER 

Surplus  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  also  that  which  from  over-ripeness  or  inferior  size  or  quality  is  unfit 
for  marketing  in  the  unprepared  state,  can  all  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  from 
its  excellence  will  command  the  highest  price.  Such  fruit  as  is  prepared  by  this  means  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  dried  fruit. 

NO  MORE  CANS  NEEDED. 

In  preserving  fruit,  the  end  to  be  gained  is  to  retain  the  sweetness  and  flavor  permanently.  The 
canning  process  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  “  pound-for-pouud  ”  way  of  making  preserves, 
but  in  the  necessary  steaming  process  there  is  loss  of  valuable  constituents  of  the  fruit,  much  of  which 
is  avoided  hy  the  new  method.  More  than  this,  experiment  proves  that  by  this  latter  process  the  fruit 
is  increased  in  sweetness  by  the  change  of  its  starch  into  glucose  or  fruit-sugar.  In  other  words,  while 
passing  through  the  Drier  it  is  ripened  more  fully.  Fruit  so  prepared  requires  one  quarter  to  one  third 
less  sugar  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  than  is  needed  for  canned  fruit.  Other  manifest  advantages  over 
the  canning  system  are :  Uess  r£Voul>le  tsi  Operating-;  Certainty  of  Keeping-;  No 
B.wss  from  BSrokcu  BBottles;  Great  Saving-  of  Room  iaa  Storing-. 

TUBE  AMERHCA?¥  USB  EL'0r!'=EBB5  BE  SB  is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer  operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  lie  adapted  to  small  or  large 
operations.  The  ordinary  family  size,  No.  1,  will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as  two  persons 
can  prepare  the  fruit.  The  cost  is  so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably  buy  it  to  save  the 
surplus  product  of  liis  orchard  or  fruit-yard. 

Having  formed  a  company  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  American  Drier  Company,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  Driers  to  agents  aud  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of  1S73,  in  three 
different  sizes,  viz. : 

Mo.  t,  24  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  $25.00. 

Mo.  2,  30  inches  wide  and  14  feet  long,  $35.00. 

No.  3,  36  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  $45.00. 

The  above  are  the  factory  prices,  all  complete  except  stove — delivered  at  the  freight  or  express 

office,  Loudon,  Pa.  Any  common  nine  or  ten-plate  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  or  coal  stove  can  he  used. 
Printed  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  sent  with  each  machine. 

No.  1  is  a  convenient  size  for  general  use,  and  will  dry  all  the  surplus  fruit  on  any  ordinary  farm, 
drying  as  fast  as  two  hands  can  haud-pare  and  cut  the  fruit. 

No.  3  will  give  employment  to  four  hands. 

|pgF~  For  fruit-growers  in  the  fruit  districts  we  make  a  series  of  Driers  to  do  any  given  amount  of 
work,  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $500. 

Portable  Driers  with  sheet-iron  stoves  all  ready  to  operate,  and  exhibition  models  for  agents,  fur¬ 
nished  to  order;  prices  according  to  size,  style,  and  finish. 

SEip  Furnaces  and  steam-heaters  for  large  Driers  furnished  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  American  Drier  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  also  invito  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  various  articles  which  require  drying,  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  principles  embraced  in. the  American  Drier  patent  claims.  By  special  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  it  may  be  adapted — on  a  large  scale— to  various  purposes,  such  as  drying  grain,  hops,  herbs, 
chemicals,  paper,  straw-boards,  lumber,  and  for  drying  and  curing  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted  to  introduce  and  sell  the  Driers,  and  the  rights  to  make  and  use  them. 

For  further  information,  show-bills,  circulars,  and  special  terms  to  agents,  scud  name  aud  post-office 
address,  inclosing  stamp,  to  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  CO., 

LOUDON,  FRANK.LBN  CO.,  PA. 

A  model  of  the  Drier  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  American  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Stenciaird  Architectural  Books  for 
Carpenters  and  Builders* 


T3 


MONCKTON’S 

NATIONAL 
fil 


I- 

-j » 


H 


A  Complete  Work  on 
Constructive  Car¬ 
pentry. 

Showing  the  Simplest 
Methods  of  Finding  all 
Joints  and  Geometrical 
Forms,  including  Splay¬ 
ed  Work,  Groined  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Roofing,  Domes, 
Niches, Raking  and  Level 
Mouldings,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
taining  every  Require¬ 
ment. 

Embracing 

Stair-Building  & 

Hand~Railing, 
Which  is  treated  in  an 
Entirely  Original  Man¬ 
ner;  together  with  De¬ 
signs  for  Stair¬ 
cases,  Newels,  Bal¬ 
listers,  and  Hanil- 
Itails,  with  full  De¬ 
tailed  Explanations,  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Figures  printed  in 
Colors.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Builders,  Car¬ 
penters,  and  Stair-Build¬ 
ers.  By 

James  H.  Monckton, 
Author  of  the  “American 
Stair-Builder.” 

Large  Quarto  Volume. 
Price,  post-paid.  Sl'i. 


EVELETH’S 

School-house  Architecture. 

DESIGNS 


FOR 

SCHOOL-HOUSES, 

WITH 

Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
Details,  and  Specifications, 

All  drawn  to  Working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  Tex  Dollars. 


W  009WA  ISJFS 

National  Architect. 

By  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Architect, 

Author  of  “Woodward's  Country  Homes,” 
etc.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Work,  containing  1,000  Designs, 
Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 
With  specifications  and  estimates. 

This  work  gives  Perspective  Views  of  all 
styles  of  Dwelling-houses,  with  front  and  side 
elevations,  sections,  and  full  detail  drawings, 
with  examples  of  specifications  and  an  estimate 
of  cost,  market  price  of  building  materials, 
etc.  Also,  miscellaneous  detail  drawings  to 
Working  scale  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French 
Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French 
Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  Win¬ 
dows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice 
Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, 
Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crest- 
ings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base, 
Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
by  a  Builder  to  designs  specify,  erect,  and  com¬ 
pletely  finish  Dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound, 
price  Twelve  Dollars,  post-paid. 


HARNEY’S 

Barns,  Out-Buildings, 
and  Fences. 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS  OF 

SfaM.es,  Farm  Barns,  Owt-BniM- 
ings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 

STABLE  FITTINGS 

AND 

gFTXR.JWinPTXIJEWE, 

ppya)  quarto  extra,  Post-paid,  $110. 


OHANGE  JTJDL  $  COMPANY,  Mlfebgrrf,  HI 


NEW  WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


Architectural 

Details. 

CONTAINING 

387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations 

Of  the  Various  Parts  Needed  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  the  City  and  Country. 

ALSO,  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  OF 

Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
Other  Buildings. 

BY 

M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “Architecture,  by  Cummings 
&  Miller,”  and  “Modern  American  Archi¬ 
tecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.” 


Nearly  eight  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  work, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  architect, 
published  a  work  on  architectural  details,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the  architects,  car¬ 
penters,  and  builders  of  the  country,  met  with  a 
rapid  sale;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  through  which  it  lias  passed,  and  the  great 
circulation  reached,  it  must  have  met  the  approval 
of  those  most  interested  in  practical  architectural 
works,  and  must  have  filled,  in  a  measure,  a  want 
before  unsupplied. 

The  success  of  that  book  lias  induced  the  author 
to  publish  a  second  one,  which  is  now  presented  to 
the  public,  and  in  it  will  be  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  desig-ns  illustrating  the  features 
which  go  to  make  up  structures  such  as  are 
needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American 
people. 

What  lias  been  aimed  at  is  this  :  To  present  a 
mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction, 
pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety 
of  selections  may  be  made  from  them,  which,  when 
combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
work  will  lie  found  to  he  of  value,  and  that  its 
design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages,. in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  de¬ 
mand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood, 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  and  work¬ 
man  may  be  made  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  their 
features,  provided  they  have  at  hand  a  guide  such 
as  this  book  is  intended  to  he. 


Royal  Quarto,  price ,  post-paid ,  $10, 

PR4NGE  ,TUPD  &  COMPANY, 

84?}  Broadway,  New  York, 


[  J  UNB, 


AMERICAN  AGRIC  CJLT  URIST. 


1873.] 


Investment  Bonds. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  7-30  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS,  Which  wo  recommend  as  a 
profitable  and  well-secured  investment,  hear  7  3-10  per  cent 
gold  Interest,  and  have'  the  following  'elements  of  security, 
viz. : 

1.  They  are  the  obligation  of  a  strong  corporation. 

2.  They  are  a  First  Mortgage  on  the  Road,  its  Equipments, 
Rights,  and  Franchises. 

3.  They  are  a  first  lien  on  its  net  earnings. 

4.  There  is  pledged,  in  addition,  for  the  payment  of  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest,  a  Land  Grant  of  12,800  acres  per  mile 
through  the  States,  and  25,000  acres  per  mile  through  the 
Territories,  traversed.  The  Company  is  already  entitled  to 
nearly  10,000,000  acres  of  its  Grant,  and  its  Land  Sales 
thus  far  have  realized  $5.60  per  acre. 

’Vitll  nearly  500  miles  of  the  road  completed  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  earnings  for  1873  will  be  large. 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  are  received  in  exchange 
for  Northern  Pacifies  on  most  favorable  terms. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 


\o.  20  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 


By  the  Into  HENRY  WILLIA1I  HUMBERT, 

(FRANK  forester.) 

TRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for.  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Pliysica  Horse;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse;  Ponies — Different 
Breeds;  Farriery;  Ilbw  to  Shoe  a  Horse;  Baucher’s 
Method  of  Training;  How  to  Ride  a  Horse  ;  Ladies  Riding ; 
Rarey.’s  .System  of  Horse-Taming;  etc.;  and  a  chapter  on 
Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

READ 

THE  NEW  STORY, 

.-ENTITLED, 

“Lucy  Maria,” 

By  3V3IX-®.  OVE.  X)XgYZ, 

Armor,  op 

the  William  Henri/  Letters,"  “ Papers  Found  in  the  School- 
Master's  Trunk,"  etc., 

WIT  mi  HAS  BEEN  COMMBNCtKD  TX 

HEARTH  AND  HOME, 

That  Journal  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  reading  for.  every  member  of  the 
household.  Terms — only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Iharth  and 
Home  and  the  American,  Agriculturist,  if'  taken  together. 
Read  the  advertisement  about  the  Chromos  in  the  third 
column  of  this  page. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, •• 

245  Buoapwav,  New  York. 


The  Mystery 

OF 

Metropolisville, 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Iloosier  School- Master,"  “  The  Enel  j 
of  the  World,"  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

If  by  “  the  American  novel  ”  we  mean  one  which  por¬ 
trays  graphically  those  features  of  American  life  which 
are  distinctly  American,  in  that  they  are  developed  no¬ 
where  else — which  catches  up  the  expression  and  reflects 
the  character  of  the  ideal  and  unexaggerated  American 
man  and  woman— then  we  may  as  well  give  over  seeking 
for  it,  for  it  has  come,  and  Edward  Eggleston  is  its 

author . Truthful  characterization,  a  ready  hnmor, 

a  graphic  style,  and  a  skillful  use  of  the  Hoosier  dialect, 
combine  to  make  The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  times  and  scenes  with  which  it  lias  to  do. 
We  award  Mr.  Eggleston  the  palm  as  the  most  character¬ 
istically  American  writer  of  the  day. — Boston  Journal. 

The  story  is  told  with  much  spirit.—  Pittsburgh  Leader. 

It  is  a  good  story,  told  with  vim  and  naturalness. — 
Daily  Commercial,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  very  simple,  but,  the  happy 
faculty  the  author  possesses  in  delineating  border  life  is 
used  to  capital  effect. —  Weekly  Advertiser,  Portland,  Me. 

It  is  finished  better  than  either  of  the  former  ones 
(“Hoosier  School-Master  ”  and  “  End  of  the  World  ”), 
and  has  less  of  the  preacher  and  more  of  the  novelist 
in  it. — Spring  f eld  Republican. 

It  is  a  very  bright  and  readable  book. — Liberal  Chris¬ 
tian,  New  York. 

The  tendency  of  the  book  will  be  to  make  a  brave, 
true  life  honorable,  and  to  make  idleness,  hypocrisy,  and 
irreligion  odious.— Methodist  Recorder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  is  marked  by  power,  close  observation,  and  has  some 
remarkably  well-drawn  characters. — Globe,  Boston. 

It,  will  be  rent)  with  general  interest,  and  start  the  tears 
and  risibles  alike.—  Commonwealth,  Boston. 

At  intervals  a  writer  comes  to  the  surface  whom  every¬ 
body  wants  to  read,  and  we  doubt  whether  either  Dickens 
or  Mrs.  Stowe  took,  stronger  bold  on  the  popular  heart 
than  has  the  author  of  these  hearty,  home-life  sketches. 

Iu  the  present  volume  lie  greatly  enlarges  his  sphere, 
taking  a  widely  different  class  of  characters  and  topics 
in  hand  than  was  attempted  ill  the  former  volumes.  His 
sterling  personal  character  gives  weight  and  worth  to 
whatever  he  sends  forth. — Methodist  Home  Journal;  Phila. 

He  (the  author)  particularly  excels  in  treating  of  certain 
phases  of  American  manners,  and  this  is  the  main  task 
which  he  wisely  places  before  himself. — Daily  Palladium, 
New  Haven. 

Ail  the  characteristics  of  Western  life  are  welt  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  racy  volume — the  rough  and  the  smooth, 
the  coarse  and  the  fine.— State  Republican,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  story  is  well  and  truthfully  told,  ar.d  has  one  merit 
so  often  sadly  wanting  in  modern  literature — it  is  entirely 
free  from  all  objectional  immorality  and  vice,  and  will 
no  doubt  become  immensely  popular. — Daily  Chronicle, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface.— Words  Beforehand.  Chapter  1.  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Stage-Coach.— 2.  The  Sod  Tavern.— 3.  Land  and  Love. — 

4.  Albert  and  Katy.— 5.  Corner-Lots.— 6.  Little  Katy’s  Lover. 
—7.  Catching  anil  Getting  Caught.— 8.  Isabel  Mat-lay.— 

9.  Lovers  and  Lovers.— 10.  Plansaby,  Esq.,  takes  a  Fatherly 
Interest.— 11.  About  Several  Things.— 12.  An  Adventure. — 

13.  A  Shelter.— 14.  The  Inhabitant.— 15.  An  Episode.— 16.  The 
Return.— 17.  Sawney  and  his  Old  Love.— 18.  A  Collision.— 

19.  Standing  Guard  in  Vain.— 20.  Sawney  ami  Westcott.— 

21.  Rowing.— 22.  Sailing.— 23.  Sinking.— 24.  Dragging.— 25. 
Afterwards.— 26.  The  Mystery.— 27.  The  Arrest..— 28.  The 
Tempter.— 29.  The  Trial.— 30.  The  Penitentiary.— 31.  Mr. 
Burton. — 32.  A  Confession.— 33.  Death.— 34.  Mr.  Lurton’s 
■PtOJirtsliip.  —  35.  Unbarred.  — 36.  Isabel.  — 37.  The  Last- 
Words  Afterwards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Bt  FRANK  BEARD. 

His  Unselfish  Love  found  a  Melancholy  Recompense.— 
The  Superior  Being.— Mr.  Minorkey  and  the  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man.— Plansaby  sel  is  Lots.—"  By  George !  He !  lie  !  he !  ”— 
Mrs.  Plansaby.— The  Inhabitant.— A  Pinch  of  Snuff.— Mrs. 
Ferret.— One  Savage  Blow  lull  in  the  Face. — "What  on 
Airth’s  the  Matter? ’’—The  Editor  of  "The  Windmill.”— 

“  Git  up  and  Foller !  ” 

Price  Post-paid,  -----  $  i  .50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AN  EXQUISITE  CHROMO, 

(Size  14  X  20,  in  IS  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 
For  Every  Subscriber 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1873. 

This  beautiful  Chromo,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided,  is  printed  1  8  times, 
in  colors,  to  produce  the  beautiful  coloring  and  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  A  copy  is  now  within  easy  reach 
of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
A  single  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
engravings,' finely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instructive  .'character.  It  lias,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  lho 
choicest  reading,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  air'd  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  pride  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (Willi  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  be  presented  a  most  bexmtiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 

urpose,  entitled  "Mischief  Brewing,"’  by  B.  ]£,,  Rein- 

art.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.'  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1873,  and  both 
Chromos,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and.  Home  Chromos  will  be  delivered 
in  the  order  in  which  thenames  have  been  received.  No 
charge  for ..the .  Chromo  when  taken  at  the  office,  un¬ 
mounted.  If  to  he  sent  prepaid,  unmounted.  20  cents 
must  he  sent  for  propayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and. varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  80  cents  extra— that  Is,  lor  DO  cents 
it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  ( to  Hearth  anb 
Home  for  1873). —That,  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 


Chromo  will  lie  delivered 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, .  .  Free. 

“  “  Mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  Unmounted, . . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  arc  able  to  have  them 
mounted  fora  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American.  Agriculturist, 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and'  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  the  Farm.  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year.  One  copy  eaclt  of  Hearth  and 
Home  Weekly,  and  American  Agriculturist 
Monthly,  will  be  sent  one  year  for  $4. — 32  cents  addi¬ 
tional  when  tile  papers  are  to  go  to  British  America. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO, 

A  Perfect  Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B,  F.  Reinhart,  entitled 

66MfseMef  Brewing,9* 

[SIZE,  11  X  13,  IN  16  COLORS.] 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1878,  - 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home, 

The  above  most  attractive  gift  is  being  supplied  as  fast 
as  with  due  care  t  hey  can  he  worked  oft',  to  sn bscri  bers  i a 
the  order  the  names  have  been  received  for  1873.  It  is 
printed  in  16  colors,  which  give  the  shading  of  the' 
original  painting  so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  few  persons  can  toil  the 
copy  from  the  original.  Any  and  every  subscriber  for 
1873,  will  be  entitled  to  this  picture,  on  remitting  25 
cents  to  pay  for  mounting,  packing,  and  postage.  The 
picture  will  he  delivered  at  the  office,  unmounted,  free  of 
charge,  or  if  mounted,. for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by 
mail,  unmounted,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to  cover  cost  (if 
packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder' s-board,  and  Var.- 
nished ,  ready  for  use,  even  wiihout,  any  frame,  or  for  put¬ 
ting  into  a  frame,  for'  15  cents  extra — that  its,  for  25 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished, 
Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid,  to  subscribers  for 
1873. 

N.  B. — The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo  will  he 


delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted, . 15  cents  Extra. 

Sent,  by  Mail,  Unmounted, .  10  cents  Extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted, . 25  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  the  large  quantities  we  put  up,  wc  arc  able  to 
mount  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost,  of  doing  it  singly, 
and  better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

'345  Broadway',  New  York 
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AN  EXQUISITE  CHROMO, 

[Size  14  X  20,  in  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 
For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1873. 

This  beautiful  Chromo,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided,  is  printed  S8  times, 
in  colors,  to  produce  the  beautiful  coloring  and  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  A  copy  is  now  within  easy  reach 
of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
A  sineT'  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
e::_;  in"  .  f  tely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instr.:  '  •  wseter.  It  lias,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  the 

choicest  i.nUing,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated.. the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  lie  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled- “  Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1873,  and  both. 
Chromos,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  are  delivered  in 
the  order  in  which  the  names  are  received.  No  charge 
for  the  Chromo  when  taken  at  the  office,  unmounted. 
If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents  must  be 
sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It.  will  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  ’extra— that  is,  for  50  cents 
it  will  l>e  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1873). — Tlmt  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 
Chromo  will  be  delivered 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

"  Mounted, . 30  cents  Extra, 

If  sent  prepaid.  Unmounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

*•  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office ,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO, 

A  Perfect  Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B,  F.  Reinhart,  entitled 

66  Mischief  Brewing*99 

[SIZE,  11  X  13,  IN  16  COLORS.] 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873, 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home, 

The  above  most  attractive  gift  is  being  supplied  to 
subscribers  as  their  names  are  received.  It  is  printed  in 
1G  colors,  which  give  the  shading  of  the  original  paint¬ 
ing  so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  the  copy  from  the 
original.  Any  and  every  subscriber  for  1S73,  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  this  picture,  on  remitting  25  cents  to  pay  for 
mounting,  packing,  and  postage.  The  picture  will  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or  if 
mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by  mail,  unmounted, 
10  cents  must  be  sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder' s-board,  and  Var¬ 
nished ,  ready  for  use ,  even  without,  any  frame,  or  for  put¬ 
ting  into  a  frame,  for  Vi  cents  extra — that  is,  for  25 
cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished, 
Packed,  and  (sent  IPost-paid,  to  subscribers  for 
1873. 

N.  15,  -The  American.  Agriculturist  Chromo  will  be 


delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  Mounted, . 15  cents  Extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted, .  10  cents  Extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted, . 25  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  the  large  quantities  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to 
mount  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly, 
and  better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year —  ($1.75  including  mounted  Chromo). 
One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home  Weekly,  and 
American  Agriculturist  Monthly,  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $t— ($4.75  including  both  Chromos,  mount¬ 
ed).— 32  cents  additional  when  the  papers  are  to  go  to 
British  America. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


cummixck 

Architectural 

Details. 

CONTAINING 

387  Designs  and  907  Illustrations 

Of  the  Various  Parts  Needed  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  the  City  and  Country. 

ALSO,  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  OF 

Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
Other  Buildings. 

BY 

M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “Architecture,  by  Cummings 
&  Miller,”  and  “  Modern  American  Archi¬ 
tecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.”. 


Nearly  eight  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  work, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  architect, 
published  a  work  on  architectural  details,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  Die  architects,  car¬ 
penters,  and  builders  of  the  country,  met  with  a 
rapid  sale;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  through  which  it  lias  passed,  and  the  great 
circulation  readied,  it  must  have  met  the  approval 
of  those  most  interested  in  practical  architectural 
works,  and  must  have  filled,  in  a  measure,  a  want 
before  unsupplied. 

The  success  of  that  book  lias  induced  the  author 
to  publish  a  second  one,  which  is  now  presented  to 
tiie  public,  and  in  it  will  be  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  designs  illustrating  the  features 
which  go  to  make  up  structures  such  as  are 
needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American 
people. 

What  has  been  aimed  at  is  this  :  To  present  a 
mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction, 
pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety 
of  selections  may  be  made  from  them,  which,  when 
combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
work  will  he  found  to  he  of  value,  and  that  its 
design -is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  de¬ 
mand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood, 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  and  work¬ 
man  may  be  made  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  their 
features,  provided  they  have  at  baud  a  guide  such 
as  tliis  book  is  intended  to  be. 


Royal  Quarto.  Price ,  post-paid ,  $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FENCE  PICKETS 


We  fnrnisk  tlic  Pickets,  made  from  3-8  Inck 
Round  Iron,  like  design  shown  in  cut,  at 
30c.  PER  LINEAL,  FOOT. 

.  They  make  a  HANDSOMER,  MORE  DURA¬ 
BLE,  and  CHEAPER  Fence  tlian  tile  Wood 
en  Pickets.  Semi  for  Circular  to 

LEWIS,  OLIVER  Sc  PHILLIPS, 

Manufacturers  of  MERCHANT  BAIi  IRON,  GATE  and 
BARN-DOOR  HINGES,  BOLTS,  NUTS,  WASHERS,  and 
their  new  line  of  PATENTED  WAGON  HARDWARE. 

91  and  93  Water  Street,  and  1IL  and  116 
First  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IN  VIEW  THE  FACT  THAT 

the  new  ELASTIC  TRUSS  retains  the  rupture  securely, 
without  pain,  night  and  day  until  cured,  no  other  truss  can 
now  be  sold.  1  his  new  and  beautiful  instrument  is  sent  by 

S<ioVn?JooCoo|)vn<l5,t;t?>'1  wi,tlKmt  «"arge  by  the  ELAS- 
I IC  I  RUSS  CO.,  No.  683  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Brooklyn  Eagle,  June  'iih,  1S73. 


out  charge  by  the  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  No.  683  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  corner  of  Amity  St.  Circulars  free. 

N.  T.  Daily  Hews,  June  2d,  1813. 

The  iron  finger-pad  and  hoop-truss  men  have  not  an  en¬ 
couraging  prospect  helorc  them.  The  NEW  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  retains  the  rupture  night  and  day  with  perfect  com¬ 
fort,  and  soon  cures  the  hernia.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  inventions  of  this  century. 

Jersey  City  Journal ,  May  tilth,  1873. 


LOVEJOY’S  GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH  PUTTY  -  KNIFE  COMBINED. 


Cuts  jrlass  better  than  a  diamond  ;  is  useful  in  every  House, 
Store,  or  Shop;  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  will  pay  for  itself  the 
lirst  time  used.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address,  safely  packed, 
upon  receipt  of  50  cents  and  letter-stamp,  by 
ALVAJV  JL.  LOVE  JOY,  229  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

Slide  Rests,  Hand  Planers  for  metal.  Small 
Gear  Cutters,  etc.  The  very  best,  selling  every¬ 
where.  Catalogues  free. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  <fc 
CO„  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, lor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  pager, FIILE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 


American  Agriculturist. 

ENOI.ISBH  131>flTIO  PV. 

Tnsicle  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open.  Papes  (open  without  cutting),  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  'id  and  3d  Cover  Pages— !jji&.50  per  line. 
Pagencxtio  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3,00  per  line 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

QISKHIAN  fl21>ITKOIV. 

Inside  Pages.  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last,  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Inside  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  .  rh  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  i?2.00. 

5®-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Bhoadway,  New  Yoke. 
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ROAD  M 

In  the  above  engraving  Is  represented  a  scene  | 
of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  majority  of 
country  districts.  Working  out  the  road-tax  is 
generally  made  an  occasion  for  mingling  a  little 
work  with  a  good  deal  of  good-natured  gossip, 
some  politics,  and  much  discussion  ns  to  the’ 
propriety  of  this  way  or  that  way  of  filling  up 
a  mud  hole  or  repairing  a  ditch.  If  this  should 
be  looked  upon  in  a  way  that  would  occur  to  a 
person  of  the  amiable  disposition  of  Mr.  Grad- 
grind,  he  might  object  to  such  a  method  of  do¬ 
ing  business  as  far  from  economical,  and  as  a 
waste  of  time.  But  Mr.  Gradgrind  was  no 


f COPYRIGHT  SECURED 

E  IT  D  I  N  G. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  Ainer 

farmer,  and  never  worked  out  his  tax.  We 
have  done  so,  and  we  know  how  much  a  man 
feels  better  all  over  after  an  hour’s  shoveling  is 
followed  by  an  equal  amount  of  rest,  and 
moreover  it  always  turns  out  that  the  road¬ 
work  is  “done,”  even  though  it  should  need  to 
be  done  over  again  in  the  same  way  next  season. 
But  yet  it  did  sometimes  occur  to  us  that  this 
was  not  quite  the  way  in  which  work  was  done 
at  home,  and  the  question  “Does  this  pay?” 
came  up  occasionally  for  consideration.  We 
confess  to  thinking  it  did  not,  and  still  hold  to 
tiiat  opinion,  and  have  little  doubt  that  in 


'lean  Agriculturist. 

country  road-making  unci  mending,  as  well  as 
in  almost  all  other  things,  “old  things  are  pass¬ 
ing  away.”  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  we  need  to  mend  our  ways  it 
is  in  regard  to  our  country  roads.  The  better 
the  roads  the  more  valuable  the  fai  ms  alongside 
of  them,  and  ibe  greater  the  value  of  every 
pound  of  produce  carted  over  them.  This  is 
true  without  a  question.  Then  it  becomes  a 
serious  matter  to  have  roads  built  so  that 
they  may  lie  easily  passable,  and  be  kept  so 
without  needing  the  annual  outlay  of  several 
days’  work  to  each  farmer  in  repairing  them. 
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The  great  truth  which  the  American  Agriculturist 
aims  to  teach  and  enforce  is  the  necessity  for  bet¬ 
ter  farming.  Every  year  the  partial  failure  of  some 
of  our  crops  illustrates  the  importance  of  the 
lesson.  These  failures  rob  us  of  half  our  profits. 
Some  years  wc  have  poor  corn,  and  some  years 
poor  potatoes  or  poor  hay.  This  year,  in  our  own 
neighborhood,  we  have  poor  winter  wheat.  It  is 
time  we  looked  this  matter  squarely  in  the  face. 
The  seasons  do  not  change.  What  has  been  will 
be.  We  have  always  had  floods  and  drouth,  cold 
winters  and  hot  summers.  It  is  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  expect  them  and  prepare  for  them. 

Right  before  our  eyes  where  we  now  write  is  a 
twenty-acre  field  of  wheat,  half  of  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  over  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  fhe  other  half 
not  three  bushels.  The  poor  crop  is  attributed  to 
the  bad  season.  The  good  crop  is  due  to  richer 
land  and  better  culture.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
the  season  has  nothing  to"  do  with  the  fitilure  on 
one-half  of  the  field ;  but  it  is  certain  that  good 
farming  will  to  a  considerable  extent  enable  us  to 
get  profitable  crops  even  in  the  worst  seasons. 
This  is  a  lesson  we  are  exceedingly  slow  to  learn. 
We  must  farm  better.  We  do  not  advocate  any 
great  radical  changes  in  our  system  of  farming. 
We  propose  no  extravagant  expenditures.  We 
recommend  nothing  that  farmers  can  not  carry 
out.  We  simply  urge  them  to  spare  no  efforts  to 
clean  and  cnricli  their  land.  Wc  want  them  to 
fully  realize  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  a 
better  system  of  farming. 


Mints  siTbosat  Work. 

Haying  and  Harvesting  arc  supposed  to  be  the 
most  important  work  of  the  mouth.  In  one 
sense  this  is,  of  course,  true.  But  any  one  who 
keeps  a  record  of  the  daily  and  hourly  work  done 
on  the  farm  will  he  astonished  to  find  how  small  a 
proportion  of  his  time  is  spent  in  .the  actual  opera¬ 
tions  of  cutting  and  gathering  the  crops. 

Thirteen  Hours  a  Day  spent  in  actual  work  gives 
us  338  hours  in  the  month.  An  average  farm  em¬ 


ploys  perhaps  five  persons.  This  gives  1690  work¬ 
ing  hours  during  the  month. 

How  are  these  Hours  Spent? — Will  our  readers 
take  a  pencil  and  figure  up  ?  We  think  it  will  be 
found  that  not  one-half  of  these  working  hours 
are  spent  in  doing  what  we  call  important  work. 
And  if  this  is  so,  the  really  important  work  of  the 
farm  must  be  looked  for  outside  of  the  regular 
operations  that  we  think  and  talk  about. 

Look  for  the  Weak  Spot. — The  success  of  a 
farmer  depends  very  much  on  his  ability  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  time  is  lost,  and  on  his  skill  and 
promptness  in  rectifying  the  trouble.  The  weak 
spot  differs  on  different  farms,  but  it  always  exists. 
See  if  you  can  find  it. 

Machinery  is  a  great  help,  provided  a  farmer 
knows  how  to  use  it.  He  must  keep  it  in  thor¬ 
ough  repair  and  iu  working  order.  As  a  rule,  a 
farmer  will  generally  do  better  to  hire  as  much  of 
his  work  done  by  machinery  as  possible,  rather 
than  to  keep  the  machines  himself. 

Haying  on  a  large  grain  farm  should  be  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  before  the  grain  is  ready  to  cut. 

Better  Cut  Grass  too  Early  than  too  Late ;  and  we 
have  found  from  experience  that  it  is  not  well  to 
be  too  timid  iu  regard  to  the  weather. 

Get  the  Ilay  in  as  East  as  you  can  Cure  it. — If  you 
do  this,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  the 
grass  for  fear  of  bad  weather.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  cut  down  more  hay  than 
you  have  force  enough  to  handle. 

In  Making  Ilay,  the  essential  points  are  to  get 
rid  of  the  moisture  in  the  grass  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Wo  should  aim  to  expose  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  sun  and  air;  but  the  shorter  the 
time  it  is  exposed  the  better,  provided  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  cured  to  keep  without  molding.  Above  all, 
aim  to  avoid  exposing  cured  or  partially  cured  hay 
to  dew  and  rain. 

Green  Grass,  freshly  cut,  can  be  exposed  to  rain 
or  dews  with  little  or  no  damage.  For  tins  reason 
we  like  to  cut  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  let 
the  grass  lie  undisturbed  until  the  dew  is  off  the. 
next  morning.  Then  use  the  tedder,  and  try  to 
get  the  hay  ready  to  draw  in  during  the  afternoon. 
Any  hay  that  can  not  be  drawn  in  should  be  made 
into  cocks  before  the  dew  falls.  Where  there  is 
force  enough,  the  most  economical  way  to  draw 
in  hay  is  with  three  ivagons.  The  pitcher  remains 
in  the  field  all  the  time.  One  wagon  is  going 
back  and  forth  all  the  time,  one  is  at  the  barn,  and 
one  in  the  field.  A  good  pitcher  should  send 
home  a  fair  two-horse  load  every  25  minutes. 

Make  Good  loads,  but  not  high  ones.  All  loaders 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  in  their  loads  at  each  end. 
This  involves  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher. 

A  Boy  to  Drive  the  Wagon  from  Cock  to  Cock 
will  save  much  time.  A  good  pitcher  will  give 
a  loader  all  ho  wants  to  do  without  his  having 
to  look  after  the  team.  Where  the  loader  drives, 
half  the  time  is  often  spent  in  getting  from  cock 
to  cock.  If  you  doubt  it,  test  it  by  the  watch. 

A  Little  Salt,  say  a  quart  to  a  ton,  may  be  scat¬ 
tered  on  t  lie  hay  as  it  is  put  in  the  barn  or  stack 
with  advantage.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
salt  draws  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It  draws 
it  out  of  the  hay. 

Wheat  should  he  Cut  as  soon  as  the  grain  ceases 
to  have  any  “milk”  in  it,  hut  not  before.  With 
us,  straw  is  so  valuable  that  we  cut  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  An  inch  of  straw  at  the  ground 
weighs  as  much  as  two  inches  at  the  top. 

Binding  is  now  the  costly  work  of  harvesting 
wheat.  ■  We  have  known  a  farmer  pay  $4  per  day 
to  men  to  bind  a  light  crop  of  wheat  that  was  so 
full  of  thistles  that  they  could  not  do  more  than 
half  a  good  day’s  work.  We  would  have  made 
“  takings  ”  of  the  whole  crop ;  or  rather  wc  would 
have  left  it  in  the  gavils  as  thrown  off  by  the 
reaper  and  pitched  it  with  a  barley -fork.  Anything 
is  better  than  submitting  to  the  extortionate  de- 
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mands  of  itinerant  vagabonds  who  are  too  lazy  to 
take  fair  wages  for  steady  work. 

Barley ,  if  a  good  crop,  is  best  harvested  by  cut¬ 
ting  with  a  reaper  and  binding  it  into  sheaves  like 
wheat.  But  if  there  is  not  time  for  this,  cut  it 
witli  the  reaper  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Let 
it  lie  in  the  swath  or  gavel  all  night,  and  the  next 
morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  turn  it.  Turn  it 
again  before  dinner ;  and  if  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able,  and  the  crop  free  from  weeds,  it  will  be  ready 
to  draw  in  in  the  afternoon.  If  not,  put  it  into 
cock  and  draw  in  the  next  day. 

Oats  require  much  longer  time  to  cure ;  other¬ 
wise  they  can  be  harvested  in  the  same  way. 
Have  them  well  cured  before  putting  in  the  barn. 

Indian- Corn. — It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this 
important  crop  during  haying  and  harvesting. 
Whenever  a  man  can  be  spared,  let  him  take 
a  horse  and  cultivate  corn.  Farmers  are  improv¬ 
ing  in  this  respect,  but  even  yet  we  rarely  cul¬ 
tivate  our  corn  half  enough.  We  often  cultivate 
our  own  corn  as  late  as  the  first  of  August.  “  It  is 
the  last  blow  that  kills  the  cat,”  and  it  is  the  last 
hoeing  or  cultivating  that  kills  the  weeds  and  in¬ 
sures  clean  land.  Let  the  cultivator  run  shallow 
so  as  not  to  cut  the  roots.  Put  a  muzzle  on  the 
horse  to  prevent  his  eating.  He  will  go  much 
more  steadily,  and  the  work  will  be  better  done. 
Go  over  the  field  with  a  hoe,  and  cut  out  or  pull 
out  any  weeds  that  the  cultivator  can  not  reach. 

Potatoes  should  be  cultivated  as  long  as  the  teeth 
do  not  disturb  the  runners.  Afterwards,  keep  the 
laud  clean  with  the  hoe,  or  by  pulling  out  the  large 
weeds  by  hand.  You  must  get  rid  of  the  weeds  or 
give  up  the  hope  of  raising  a  good  crop. 

Swede  Turnips  or  Ruta-bagas  should  be  sown 
without  delay.  Drill  in  from  one  to  two  pounds 
of  seed  in  rows  2  to  2%  feet  apart.  Thin  out  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the  rows. 

Common  White  Tarnip/s  can  be  sown  any  time 
during  the  month. 

Mangel-  Wurzel  or  Beets  should  now  be  ready  for 
the  second  hoeing.  Use  the  cultivator  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  do  not  suffer  a  weed  to  grow. 

Summer- Fallows  should  be  plowed  the  second 
time  this  month ;  or,  at  any  rate,  kept  entirely 
free  from  weeds  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator. 

Plaster  maybe  sown  on  clover  as  soon  as  the  first 
crop  is  gathered — say  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre. 

Manure  may  be  drawn  out  and  spread  on  mea¬ 
dows  or  grass  land,  and  harrowed  with  a  smoothing 
harrow.  Or  it  may  be  drawn  out  and  spread  on 
the  fallows  for  wheat. 

Corn  for  Fodder ,  if  sown  in  drills,  should  be  re¬ 
peatedly  cultivated.  If  sown  broadcast,  we  have 
no  hints  to  give.  You  do  not  deserve  a  good  crop, 
and  probably  will  not  get  it. 

Morses ,  if  not  worked  hard,  will  be  better  at  pas¬ 
ture  than  in  the  stable.  A  good  clover  pasture  is 
best  for  them.  If  the  horses  are  thin,  and  yon 
wish  to  get  them  in  better  condition,  let  them  have 
in  addition  to  the  pasture  all  they  will  eat  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cut  hay  and  oat  or  corn  meal,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  bushel  of  chaff'  to  4  quarts  of  meal. 

Milch- Cows  on  our  own  farm  are  allowed  the 
mixture  alluded  to  above.  When  the  pastures  are 
good,  they  will  not  eat  much  of  this  cut  feed,  and 
we  mix  less  chaff  with  the  meal.  We  want  each 
cow  to  get  a  quart  of  corn-meal  twice  a  day,  but 
want  her  to  eat  something  with  it. 

Sheep  require  comparatively  little  attention  this 
month.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  Do  not  let  the  butcher  tempt  you  to  part 
with  your  best  ewe  lambs.  If  not. already  done, 
dip  the  lambs  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  soap  to  kill 
the  ticks.  Do  not  neglect  this  another  day. 

Swine  should  have  access  to  all  the  fresh  water 
they  can  drink.  If  kept  in  a  pen,  there  should  be 
two  troughs,  one  for  food  and  one  for  water,  and 
the  latter  should  always  be  kept  full  of  clean  water. 
Give  charcoal  or  ashes,  sulphur,  and  salt.  Keep 
pens  and  troughs  clean,  and  wash  them  out  ut  least 
once  a  week  with  crude  carbolic  acid  and  water. 
If  the  pigs  themselves  could  be  washed,  it  would 
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be  good  for  them.  Pigs  running  in  the  pasture,  if 
intended  to  be  fattened  this  fall,  should  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  corn  in  addition  to  the  pasture. 
Breeding  sows  will  keep  in  good  healthy  condition 
on  clover  alone.  Young  pigs  should  always  have 
all  they  can  eat.  Feed  regularly,  and  keep  clean. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  secure  a  young  boar  of  some 
well-established  breed. 

- - «  »  e— - - - _ 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


The  warm  weather  will  give  weeds  as  well  as 
plants  a  new  impetus,  and  only  active  measures 
will  keep  the  weeds  from  surpassing  the  plants  in 
growth.  The  hot  sun  will  readily  kill  the  weeds  if 
the  ground  is  hoed  often.  Where  the  crops  are 
planted  at  a  proper  distance,  a  horse-cultivator 
proves  the  best  implement  for  stirring  the  soil ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  soil  must  be  kept  light  and 
open.  In  seasons  of  drouth,  crops  flourish  better 
if  the  ground  is  constantly  loosened,  as  the  heavy 
dews  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  roots,  and 
thus  keep  the  plants  from  suffering,  as  they  would 
if  the  surface  was  baked  by  the  sun. 


Orchard  rVursery. 

Marketing  of  early  fruits  will  be  the  principal 
work  in  this  department,  and  the  grower  should 
make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  offer  only  good,  mar¬ 
ketable  fruit  for  sale.  If  necessary,  make  two 
qualities,  and  the  increased  returns  will  pay  for 
the  extra  trouble  in  sorting. 

Peaches. — Pick  when  they  are  just  firm  enough  to 
bear  transportation,  so  that  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  markets  they  will  be  in  good  eating  condition. 

Thinning  may  now  be  attended  to,  though  rather 
late.  The  poorer  specimens  of  apples  and  pears 
should  be  removed,  so  that  only  good  fruit  may 
ripen.  Pear  trees  will  sometimes  need  going  over 
twice,  as  one  seldom  has  the  courage  to  remove  a 
sufficient  quantity  the  first  time. 

Budding  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bark  of  the 
stock  will  separate  readily  from  the  wood,  and 
when  good  buds  of  the  present  season’s  growth 
can  be  had.  To  hasten  the  maturity  of  buds,  pinch 
the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

j  Insects  will  continue  to  make  their  appearance. 
Even  it  great  care  has  been  taken  to  destroy  those 
met  with  earlier  in  the  season,  a  Tent-caterpillar’s 
nest  will  now  and  then  be  found.  Red  Spider 
often  makes  its  appearance  on  fruit  trees,  as  well  as 
on  ornamental  ones,  its  presence  being  indicated 
by  the  brown  tinge  upon  the  leaves.  To  destroy  it, 
syringe  with  carbolic  soap-suds  or  whale  oil  soap. 

Cordon  Trees  trained  upon  trellises  and  wires 
will  need  frequent  pinching  to  regulate  their  shape 
and  insure  an  even  and  regular  growth. 

Young  Trees  planted  in  nursery  rows  will  need 
attention  now  to  prevent  their  being  overrun  with 
weeds.  If  planted  at  sufficient  distance  apart,  a 
horse  and  cultivator  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
Beds  of  seedling  trees  must  be  hand-weeded. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — Keep  the  runners  cut  upon  beds 
which  are  to  remain  permanently.  After  the  fruit 
is  off,  give  the  beds  a  dressing  of  fine  manure, 
ashes,  or  guano,  working  it  in  between  the  k>ws. 
When  weeds  make  their  appearance  in  mulched 
beds  pull  them  up.  Plants  struck  in  pots  may  be 
set  out  at  any  time  after  they  are  well  rooted. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  five  feet ;  when  the  new  canes 
reach  this  height  pinch  off  the  growing  end. 
The  lateral  branches  must  be  pinched  back  iu  the 
same  way  when  they  are  18  inches  long.  Do  not 
allow  suckers  to  grow  unless  plants  are  needed  for 
filling  vacancies. 

Marketing. — Extended  articles  upon  marketing 
the  various  small  fruits  were  given  iu  June  and  in  the 
present  number,  and  are  w*rth  looking  to  carefully, 
as  upon  the  condition  iu  which  the  various  fruits 


arrive  in  the  market  is  dependent  the  profit  or  loss 
upou  them. 

Grapes. — As  soon  as  mildew  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  sulphur  should  be  applied  ;  it  will  appear  in 
gray  patches  upon  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  if 
attended  to  at  once  it  can  bo  prevented  from  ex¬ 
tending  farther.  Keep  down  weeds  between  the 
rows,  and  the  soil  light,  so  that  whenever  showers 
happen  the  rain  can  easily  penetrate  to  the  roots. 
Pinching  the  laterals  and  rubbing  out  superfluous 
shoots  must  be  attended  to.  The  labor  is  slight 
the  thumb  and  finger  onty  being  needed. 

Kitelien  Garden. 

Asparagus.— Keep  the  weeds  down  by  applying 
a  good  mulch  of  coarse  manure.  Let  the  tops 
grow  until  fall,  when  they  may  be  cut  and  burned. 

Beans.- — Late  plantings  may  be  made  for  salting 
or  pickling.  See  that  the  pole-beans  are  not  al 
lowed  to  straggle  away  from  the  poles,  as  this  will 
prevent  their  being  cultivated  with  a  horse 
cultivator. 

Carrots.- — Thin  and  weed  the  late  sowings,  and 
keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  loose  by  the 
use  of  the  hoe  until  the  tops  cover  the  ground. 

Celery. — Set  out  plants  for  winter  use,  and  keep 
the  ground  light  and  free  from  weeds. 

Corn. — Select  the  earliest  and  best-shaped  ears 
for  seed  next  year.  If  the  plants  are  too  thick  in 
the  drills,  thin  at  once  and  dry  for  fodder. 

Cucumbers. — The  insects  will  need  looking  after 
constantly,  and  if  any  plants  die  without  apparent 
cause,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  a  borer  at  the 
root :  dig  out  and  destroy.  Those  planted  late  for 
pickles  will  need  dusting  with  lime  or  plaster  when 
the  vines  are  wet,  to  hinder  the  Striped-bug  Beetle. 

Egg-Plants  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  forcing,  and 
a  watering  of  liquid  manure  once  a  week  will 
hasten  their  growth.  Kill  the  “  Tomato-worm,” 
which  often  attacks  these  plants. 

Leeks. — Cultivate  the  ground  between  the  rows, 
and  thin  out  the  plants  if  too  thick. 

Melons. — Cultivate  the  soil  until  the  vines  cover 
the  ground.  Remove  all  fruit  that  will  not  ripen. 
Save  seed  only  from  those  plants  grown  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  other  varieties. 

Onions. — When  the  majority  of  the  tops  fall  over 
they  are  ready  for  harvesting.  They  should  be 
first  thoroughly  dried,  and  afterwards  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  where  the  air  is  allowed  to  circulate. 

Spinach. — Sow  seed  for  fall  crop  in  good  rich 
land.  The  crop  to  winter  over  is  sown  later. 

Squashes. — Treat  the  same  as  recommended  for 
cucumbers' and  melons.  When  the  vines  root  at 
the  joints  allow  them  to  remain.  .  i 

Sweet-Potatoes. — Cultivate  and  keep  clear  of  weeds 
until  the  vines  cover  the  ground.  Move  the  vines 
occasionally  to  prevent  their  rooting  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes. — A  great  deal  may  be  done  to  improve 
this  excellent  fruit  if  attention  is  paid  to  select  for 
seed  only  those  specimens  which  are  of  good  shape, 
with  solid  flesh.  Some  mode  of  training  should  be 
resorted  to  to  secure  the  best  fruit,  and  to  do  this 
will  require  care  in  pinching  the  shoots  and  cutting 
out  useless  branches. 

Turnips. — Dust  the  young  plants  with  lime  or 
ashes  to  keep  off  the  insects. 


Flo \ver>Garde»  and  Fawn. 

Lawns.— The  intense  heat  of  the  summer  is 
likely  to  dry  up  the  grass  of  those  which  were 
made  in  the  spring,  unless  it  is  watered  occasion¬ 
ally  during  drouths.  Annual  grasses  v  ill  also 
most  likely  make  their  appearance  ;  these  will  leave 
a  bare  brown  spot  in  the  fall.  The  ground  should 
be  rolled  and  frequently  mowed  to  cneouragie  the 
formation  of  a  close  turf. 

Bedding  Plants  set  out  last  month  will  need  a 
good  deal  of  care  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the 
soil  loose  so  that  they  may  grow  rapidly.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  give  good  shape. 
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Gladioluses. — Tie  up  to  stakes,  so  that  the  flower- 
spikes  will  not  be  broken  by  high  winds. 

.Roses,  whether  pegged  down  or  trained  as  stand¬ 
ards,  will  need  attending  to.  Cut  back  the  ever- 
blooming  sorts,  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  to  a 
strong  bud,  and  they  will  soon  flower  again. 

Chrysanthemums  will  need  pinching  into  shape. 
Do  i.ot  allow  the  branches  to  become  crowded,  as 
the  lower  leaves  will  be  likely’’  to  decay. 

Dahlias. — As  soon  as  large  enough  to  need  it,  tie 
up  to  stakes.  Give  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  to  keep  them  in  good  growing  condition. 

Lilies. — Stake  the  weaker  sorts,  and  cut  off  the 
flowers  as  soon  as  faded. 

Edgings  will  require  cutting  to  keep  the  grass¬ 
roots  from  extending  to  the  beds  and  walks  ;  to  do 
this  neatly,  an  edging-knife;  is  the  best  instrument. 

Perennials. — As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  gather 
all  which  are  needed  for  propagation  ;  if  sown  at 
once  they  will  germinate  very  readily. 

Potted  Plants ,  which  have  not  been  plunged,  will 
need  attention  to  prevent  their  drying  out. 

U3s’«;eaa'Sso8is»e  sbmsI  TjViaB«low-l?lsiai4s. 

But  few  directions  are  needed  for  this  department 
this  month,  as  those  given  last  month  are  applica¬ 
ble.  to  this..  The  principal  work  is  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  insects  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Climbers  on  the  rafters  will  need  training,  so  as  to 
afford  plenty  of  shade  during  the  summer  heat. 
There  will  also  be  the  work  of  gathering  together 
seeds  and  soil  for  potting  use  during  the  winter. 
Summer  is  also  the  best  time  for  making  any  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  upon  the  boilers  or  pipes,  or  for  putting 
up  new  glass  and  repairing  the  old.  If  the  plants 
are  not  sufficiently  protected  from  the  sun  by  the 
climbers  it  will  be  necessary  to  coat  the  glass  with 
whitewash.  Frequent  showering  of  the  walks 
will  keep  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  too  dry. 

- **>- « - -aaa-O  - *— «*• - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  has  been  as  low  as  117%,  and  as  high  as  118% — 
closing-  Jane  12th  at  11714,  ns  against  118%  on  May  12tli. 

. Under  very  liberal  arrivals  of  produce,  especially 

of  Breadstuffs,  the  markets  have  been  generally  depressed 

and  lower . Flour,  Wheat,,  Corn,  Oats,  and  Rye  have 

been  offered  much  more  freely  at  materially  reduced 
prices,  leading  an  active  business,  in  good  part  for  for¬ 
ward  delivery,  and  in  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye, 
largely  for  export,  closing  heavily.  The  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  Corn,  through  the  canal  thus  far,  graded  no 
better  than  steamer  stock.  Winter  Wheat  has  been  un¬ 
usually  dull  and  irregular . Provisions  have  been  in 

fair  request,  but  at  variable  figures.  Butter  and  Cheese 
closed  weak,  the  latter  particularly  so,  under  ampler  of¬ 
ferings.  .Eggs  advanced  sharply  on  lighter  arrivals . 

Cotton  closed  stronger,  with  a  livelier  inquiry  noted. 

. Hay,  Hops,  Hemp,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco  have  been 

in  moderate  demand  on  the  basis  of  onr  revised  quota¬ 
tions . A  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange  lias  been  for¬ 

mally  organized  since  onr  last,  to  represent  these  very 
important  producing  and  trade  interests..  .  .In  Wool, 
the  transactions  have  been  comparatively  moderate,  the 
demand  having  been  mainly  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  to  provide  for  immediate  wants.  Domestic  product 
has  been  offered  reservedly,  the  supply  of  old  stock  hav¬ 
ing  been  limited,  and  the  arrivals  of  now  thus  far  com¬ 
paratively  light,  with  prices  quoted  weak.  The  principal 
business  in  domestic  has  been  in  Fleece  and  washed 
carpet,  qualities.  In  Pulled  there  has  not  been  much 
movement.  Of  California  Spring  Clip  the  receipts  are 
increasing,  leading  to  some  show  of  animation.  Foreign 
varieties  have  met  with  a  rather  slow  sale,  despite  the 
free  offerings  and  the  accommodating  disposition  of 
holders. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  June  13th,  1873, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Tint  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receh’T 3.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats 
26  tl’s  tins  m't.ti.  313,000  2,627,000  2,712,000  103,300  75,000  838,000 

25  it's  .last  m’tli.  312,000  019,000  490,000  500  101,000  035,000 

Samis.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  (Vs  this  ill' tb. 305.000  2,017,000  2,770,000  100,000  35,000  1.6:17,000 

25d's  last  in’tli.880,000  1,678,000  2,274,000  71,000  147,000  1,512,000 
U.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lima  last  year. 
RrceictPTs.  Flonr.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 
26  clays  1873. ..  .313.000  2.627.000  2,712,000  103,500  75.000  838,000 

2»  days  1S72. . .  .295,000  1,119,000  5;172,000  184,500  328.000  1,397,010 
Sai.kr.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue :  Harley.  Oats. 
76  days  1873... 305,000  2.912.000  2,776,000  166,000  35,000  1,637,000 
26  (lays  1872... 194, 000  1,401,000  5,119,000  168,500  155,000  1,443,000 


Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


•Tune  9, 1873. 

May  5,  1873. 

Apr.  7,  1873. 

Mar.  10, 1873. 

Feb.  10,  1S73. 

Jail.  13,  1873.  1, 177,359 
Dec.  9,  1ST?.  1,335,975 
May  8,  1872.  1,015,553 
April  8,  1872.  1,881,946 


Wheat. 

bush. 

126,531 

218,213 

483,904 

671,197 

805,561 


Corn. 

bush. 

531,891 

535,133 

866,207 

2,515,892 

3,189,195 

4,743,901 

5,675,730 


Malt- 

bush. 

197,671 

181.496 

118.232 

106,392 

173,100 

175,805 


Rye.  Harley. 
bush.  bush. 

4,273  13,^97 
27,360  46,764 
55,819  83,680 
37,302  293,493 
39,589  468,934 
44,039  571,051  1,367,187 
51,665  624,554  1,608,365  2 1 5i326 
197,203  271,565  18,032  1,115,022  80,447 

424,856  355,430  190,691  78,387  - 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  June  12: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bbls.  hush.  bush.  bush.  ' 

1873..  526.562  3,241,919  5,39<,449  20.823 

1872..  363.380  3,242,961  0.1166,769  252.624 

1871..  814. 090  6,153,122  3,200, 63S  34,919 

1870.  .727,097  5.435,282  130,519  86,595 

1869.  .420,294  3,802,539  1,328,369  - 

1868..  403. 556  2,580,805  3.559,097  153,093 
Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 


bush. 

16,526 

22,658 

78.848 


Oats. 

bush. 

162,0:4 

276,666 

660.595 

816.596 
959.134 


bush. 

13.640 

15,178 

14,889 

9.378 

40,401 

39,008 


Reas. 

busli. 

38,200 


to  June  8 th. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn . 

Rye. 

Harley. 

Oats. 

bills. 

bush. 

busli. 

busli. 

busli. 

bush. 

1873 . 

. 26,000 

1.134,800 

1 ,672.900 

114,400 

13,000 

346,960 

1872 . 

. 22,400 

960,800 

1,988.500 

135.700 

.837,000 

787,200 

1871 . 

. 48,500 

2,511,500 

2,093.800 

38,200 

29,700 

593,500 

1870 . 

_ 33,100 

1.900,600 

127,700 

41,200 

78,903 

382,500 

1869. .  ., 

. 28,500 

1 .534,0(00 

718,000 

121,400 

11.800 

519,600 

1868 . 

. 6.5,700 

3,684,900 

3,297.400 

149,200 

326.300  1,864,800 

1867.... 

. 17,100 

21,700 

592.100 

28,000 

28,200 

216.500 

1866 . 

. 34.200 

317,200 

2,090.700 

61.300 

41.700 

898.700 

1865 _ 

547,900 

731.800 

51,000 

114,300  : 

1,944,300 

Current  Wiiomcsamc  Fricks 


Price  op  Gold. 


May  13. 


Fr.oun— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  65 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  6  00 

Extra  Western .  6  65 

Extra  Genesee .  8  25 

Superfine  Western .  5  65 

1 1 YE  Flour. .  4  10 

Corn-Meat .  .  3  15 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  85 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  30 

Cons— Yellow . . 

Mixed  . 

Oats—  Western . 

State . 

Ryk .  . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale,  18  100  Its . 

Straw,  ^  100  Its . 

Cotton— Middlings.  18  ft 

Hops— Crop  01  1872.  78  R _ 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  78  St 
Seed— clover. 79  H>  . 


Sugar—  Eefi’g&  Grocery 78ft 

Molasses.  Cnlin.  78 gal . . 

New  Orleans,  gal . 

Copper—  Rio(Gold) . 

Toracco,  Kentucky, &c„ 78®. 

Seed  Leaf,  78  R . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 78® 


118% 


25 
©12  50 
@12  50 
@10  50 
@  6  25 
@  0  00 
@  3  75 
@  2  SO 
©  2  05 


June  13. 


*5  50 

5  50 

6  30 
8  10 
5  80 
4  10 
3  15 
1  70 
1  20 


@  8  00 
@11  25 
@11  00 
@10  50 
@  6  00 
@  5  90 
@  3  65 
@  2  00 
@  1  85 


68 

69% 

63 

@ 

65 

67 

@ 

68% 

50 

66% 

50 

® 

56% 

42%@ 

51% 

51 

56% 

45 

@ 

53 

95 

1 

00 

90 

95 

70 

® 

1 

18 

Nominal. 

75 

@ 

1 

50 

70 

@ 

1  40 

55 

@ 

1 

10 

50 

@ 

1  10 

19%@ 

20 

1951® 

20% 

35 

@ 

50 

35 

@ 

50 

05 

@ 

82% 

65 

@ 

85 

8%@ 

9 

8k<§> 

9 

50 

@ 

4 

00 

4  25 

© 

4  40 

25 

@ 

2 

40 

2  25 

@ 

2  40 

vHIllUI  vtlji 

Talloiv,  THb 


Pork— M  ess,  barrel. . . 


Hard,  in  t.rcs.  &  barrels,  78  It 

Butter— State,  new  Hit .  30 

Western,  78  ft .  25 

OriEESE..  .  6 

Beans— 78  bushel . • .  1  50 

Peas—  Canada,  free,  s?  bu  ...  1  35 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen .  14%<a 

Poultry— Fowls . .  14  @ 

Turkeys— 78  R .  13 

Geese,  ft  pair .  .  1  25 

Ducks,  ft  pair .  75 

Turnips— fi  barrel  . 125 

“  per  bunch .  1 

Cabbages— 78  100 .  8  00 

Onions— 78  bbl .  4  00 


7%@ 

9% 

7%@ 

9 3/ 

22 

@ 

45 

18 

@ 

42 

55 

@ 

80 

55 

® 

80 

17%@ 

19^ 

18%@ 

1 

@ 

15 

7 

@ 

15 

9 

@ 

75 

9 

@ 

75 

jp 

@ 

55 

45 

@ 

57 

28 

@ 

48 

82 

@ 

48 

18 

@ 

33 

16 

@ 

35 

8%® 

9 

8%@ 

s% 

37  50 

@41 

00 

36 

50 

@39 

50 

17  00 

@17 

75 

16 

62%@16 

75 

Nominal. 

14 

@  — 

. _ 

9  00 

@11 

00 

9 

00 

@11 

00 

8%@ 

9 

@  45 

@  8.'% 
@  16  % 
@  3  00 
1  45 
16% 

_  21  ‘ 
@.  IS 
@  2  50 
@  i  25 
@  2  50 
@  3 

@20  00 
@  7  00 
@  '<% 
@  3  50 
ffl  3  50 
@  4  25 
@  4  00 


o: 


Broom-corn— $  ft .  3 

Apples— 78  barrel .  1  20 

Potatoes— 78  bbl .  1  no 

Sweet  Potatoes— 78  bbl .  3  75 

Carrots—: $  bbl .  3  50 

Celery— $  doz .  —  @  — 

Cranberries— 78  bbl . "  4  00  @  6  0C 

Kale,  $  bbl .  —  ®  — 

Cherries,  quart . 

Gooseberries,  quart. .  . 
Strawberries— 78  quart... 

J^otatoes,  new,  78  bbl  ....  9 

Tomatoes,  “  derate.  1  00 

Green  X’eas,  crate .  2  00 

“  “  per  bbl .  — 

Rnuiuun— $  doz .  1  00 

Radishes— 78  100 .  . .  1  50 

Spinach— 78  bbl .  1  75 

Cucumbers—?)  crate .  — 

Lettuce,  ?  1 00 .  — 

Asparagus.  78  doz.  bunches.  — 

String  Beans,  ?  crate .  — 

New  York  ff.i ve-Steels: 


20 

15 

1  75 
1  15 
19 


3  50 

2  00 

4  50 

3 

1  00 
1  50 
4  CO 
3  50 


@  - 
@  - 
@  75 

@  9  50 
@  1  25 
©  3  00 


32 
23 

@  14% 

©  2  90 
@  1  35 
©  22 
@  18 
@  18 
@  - 
@  1  50 
@  4  00 
@  - 
@12  50 
©  5  00 
@  7 

@  3  75 
@  3  25 


@  4  00 
©  — 
2  50  @  4  00 
75  @  1  00 
6 


@ 


WEEK  ENDING 

May  19  th .  . 

May  26th . 8.058  78  4,431 

,Tmie  2d . 9,204  79  4,433 

June  0th .  8,914  74  1.045 

Total  for  4  Weeks _ 35,576  312  17,105 

do.  for  prev.  5  Weeks. 44,654  470  15,492 


15 

15  @  20 

5  @  18 

4  00  @  8  50 
50  @  75 

2  00  ®  2  50 

3  50  @  5  CO 

2  00  @  3  00 
1  00  @  2  00 
1  50  @2  00 
1  50  @  3  00 

3  00  @  4  00 
1  30  ©  1  50 
1. 50  @2  00 

irassn-SieJs. 

Reeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol’l. 
.9,370  81  3,593  17,681  36,521  67,246 


@  1  50 
®  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  - 
@  — 
®  - 


17,195  36,(151  65,811 
18,266  28,822  60.SI.9 
20,495  33,915  68,133 
73,637  135,369  261.999 
81,310  211.202  354,927 


Reeves.  Cotas.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 8, S91  7S  4,276  18,409  33,842 

do.  (to.  last  Month. _ 8,931  91  3,098  10,262  42,240 

do.  do. prev's  Month.... 1,111  154  1,192  15,115  35,918 

There  was  a  large  supply  the  first  and  third  weeks, 
and  a  fair  supply  the  second  and  fourth  weeks  of  the 
month.  Tlie  quality  was  better  than  during  the  previous 
month,  hut  prices  were  % c.  tp  tb.  lower.  The  demand 
was  fair,  but  the  sales  have  averaged  slow.  The  Texans 
have  been  less  in  quantity,  and  better  in  quality  generally 
speaking,  averaging  a  shade  stronger  prices. 

Tlie  prices  of  the  past  4  weeks  were : 


June  2... 
June  9... . 


Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

11%®19%C. 

n  %c. 

11%@1157C. 

11%C. 

.  9%@14  c. 

11%®11%C. 

n%c. 

11%@11%C. 

ll%c. 

Milch  Cows. — There  has  been  a  moderate  demand, 


with  light  supply,  during  the  month.  The  quality  ordin¬ 
ary  to  fair;  sales  slow.  Prices  ruling  $25  @  $35  for  or¬ 
dinary;  $40  @  $65  for  fair  to  good  $70  @  $80  for 

choice ;  and  a  few  prime  sold  at  $85  @  $90 . 

Calves.— Both  the  supply  and  demand  for  veal  calves 
have  been  larger  than  the  previous  months,  with  prices 
averaging  about  the  same.  Dressed  calves  have  sold 
fairly  at  a  little  advance  in  price.  Quotations  for  live, 
7c.  @  10c.  lb  ;  dressed,  5c.  10c.  for  poor  to  good, 

and  10c.  (a)  13c.  good  to  choice . Sheep.— The  mar¬ 

kets  have  been  irregular,  varying  from  brisk  t»  dull. 
The  supply  has  been  larger,  and  the  market  closes  with 
prices  a  little  easier,  very  few  wooled  sheep  arriving. 
Quotations  for  clipped,  6c.  @  7c Swiaie. — The  de¬ 
mand  for  live  hogs  has  been  light.  There  is  no  activity 
in  the  markets.  Nearly  all  the  hogs  arriving  are  shipped 
to  slaughterers  direct.  Prices  have  been  uniformly 
weaker,  closing  at  6%c.  7c.  for  dressed,  and  nominally 

5c.  @  5%c.  for  live. 

- - »-<& - — 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 

STILL  OFFERED. 


MTJLTUM  IN  PARYO  KNIFE,  OPEN — WEIGHT  2  OZ. 


The  General  Premium  List  closed  July  1st.  The 
following  Special  Premiums  are  continued  until 
further  notice : 

TBii©  Mulhoii  in  Paiwo  Knife  for  S 

subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each 
a  year ;  or  5  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home  at 
$3.00  each  a  year;  or  0  subscribers  for  one  year  to 
botli  the  above  papers  at  $4.00  each  a  year.  (Knife 
sent  post-paid.) 

'Flue  IBcclcwiOa  Iimps’ove*!  Sew« 
iisg’  Maclaine  for  10  subscribers  to  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  eacli  a  year  ;  or  8  subscribers 
to  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00  each  a  year  ;  or  for  9 
subscribers  to  both  papers  at  $4.00  each  a  year. 

To  secure  t lie  Chromos,  mounted  and  prepaid, 
25  cents  must  be  remitted  with  each  subscription 
for  American  Agriculturist.,  and  50  cents  with  each 
for  Hearth  and  Home. 

X.  18. — 'fl'wo  loalikyean-  subscribers  in  all 
the  above  cases  may  count  for  one  full  year  in  a 
Premium  Club  List,  but  no  Chromos  are  given  to 
half-yearly  subscribers. 


MULTUM  IN  PARYO  KNIFE,  CLOSED— 8  inches  long. 
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Please  tell  your  Friends 

THAT  FOE  ONLY  75  FEATS 

They  can  secure  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
for  Six  Mouths. 

We  invite  all  parties  not  acquainted  with  our  valuable 
paper  to  try  it  for  six  months,  from  July  to  December. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  that  time  at  seventy- 
five  cents  each.  Almost  daily  wc  hear  the  remark  that 
some  item  in  the  American  Agriculturist  is  worth  far 
more  than  a  year’s  subscription  ($1.50.)  Please  under¬ 
stand,  we  will  send  it  for  six  months  beginning  July 
’73,  for  75c.  Of  course  this  does  not  include  the  beauti¬ 
ful  chromo  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  which  is  offered  to  all 
yearly  subscribers  free  when  taken  at  245  Broadway, 
twenty-five  cents  extra  when  sent  prepaid.  Try  it  six 
months  or  a  year. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  xoe  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed,  form,  for  want  of  space  elseivhere. 


SSeasiAtting-  Moaiey  :  —  OaecJcs  ©m 
New  York  City  ISanks  or  ISankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  ©raasge 
Judd  &  Co.  _ Posf-Ofllce  Blooey  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  talce  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  Oil  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Health  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

Copies  of  Voisasaie  'Fliijuty- 

one  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Cisaias  can,  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one  ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

I>cli-yci‘y  of  Clai-ossao*. — We  have  de¬ 
livered,  at  tliis  date,  all  the  Chromos  to  our  subscribers, 
who  have  either  called  for  them  in  person,  or  who  have 
forwarded  payment  of  postage  or  transportation  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail  or  express.  On  one  of  our  advertising  pages 
will  be  found  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  great  number  of 
letters  that  have  come  to  us  expressing  the  delight  of 
the  recipients  of  these  beautiful  pictures.  We  would  re- 
■  mind  those  of  our  subscribers  (either  to  Hearth  and  Home 
or  American  Agriculturist)  who  have  not  yet  sent  for  their 
Chromos,  that  if  they  will  remit  to  us  the  small  amount 
necessary  to  pay  for  packing  and  transportation,  as  ad¬ 
vertised  on  second  page  of  cover,  the  pictures  will  ba 
promptly  forwarded. 

44  IF©i'  — Notwithstanding 

several  requests,  letters  still  come  to  us  inclosing  25 
cents  or  fifty  cents  “for  information.”  We  have  often 
asked  that  only  return  postage  be  sent,  and  those  who 
include  more  lose  22  cents  or  47  cents,  as  the  case  may 
he,  as  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  letters 
are  written  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  not  for  a  few 
cents.  We  feel  much  inclined  not  to  answer  such  letters 
at  all.  Please  understand  that  we  do  not  retail  infor¬ 
mation  by  the  25  or  50  cents’  worth,  or  at  any  other  price. 

Sirs*  ©a*  Miss  ? — If  ladles  would  sign  their 
names  as  Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-So,  It  wtfnld  often  be  of 


use  to  those  who  receive  their  letters.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  a  lady’s  handwriting  is  not  what  is  called  femi¬ 
nine  ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  letter  to  indicate 
the  sex  of  the  writer,  it  sometimes  leads  to  annoying 
blunders.  We  once  addressed  a  letter  to  “Mr.  So-and-So, 
Dear  Sir,”  and  the  reply  came  hack,  “  I  am  neither  a  Mr. 
nor  a  Dear  Sir,  hut  an  old  woman  of  60.” 

Tiae  IPraarie  IFarisaer  is  not  only  a  wide¬ 
awake  cotemporary,  but  a  courteous.  AVheu  it  sees  an 
article  in  the  Agriculturist  that  it  thinks  may  be  of  use 
to  iu  readers,  it  copies  and  gives  full  credit.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  common  honesty,  hut  so  many  one-horse 
papers  take  our  articles  and  accredit  them  to  “  Ex¬ 
change  ”  or  even  “Ex.,”  when  they  do  not  appropriate 
them  without  even  this  poor  intimation  that  they  are 
borrowed,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  them  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  “Prairie  Farmer.” 

Ayrtiltires  an«l  Jersey*  in  'i'exas.- 
“W.  P.  G.,”  Limestone  Co.,  Texas.  There  is  no  reason 
why  either  Ayrshire  or  Jersey  cattle  should  not  thrive  in 
Texas  as  well  as  elsewhere,  unless  it  be  that  they  do  not 
get  proper  treatment.  The  disease  by  which  you  say 
they  are  affected  is  not  murrain.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  such  complaint,  the  word  meaning  the  same  as  the 
word  plague,  and  referring  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
cattle  take  sick  and  die  throughout  a  wide  district,  under 
similar  circumstances.  Murrain,  as  you  use  the  word,  is 
simply  impaction  of  the  mauyplus,  or  third  stomach, 
with  a  quantity  of  hard,  dry,  indigestible  matter,  which 
causes  severe  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
resulting  in  discharges  of  blood  before  death,  and  some¬ 
times  ending  in  fever  and  general  disorganization.  It  is 
most  probably  caused  by  either  feeding  in  summer  on 
dry,  innutritious,  and  indigestible  fodder,  weeds,  or 
coarse  stems  of  grass,  with  want  of  water ;  or  by  feeding 
too  luxuriously  in  the  spring  on  young,  succulent  herb¬ 
age,  after  undergoing  a  course  of  partial  starvation 
throughout  the  winter  months.  If  this  adverse  treatment 
is  remedied,  and  the  cattle  cared  for  judiciously,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty.  These  sorts  of  cattle  are  not  suited 
to  picking  a  living  on  the  prairies  at  all  seasons  and  in 
all  weathers,  as  are  the  natives. 

Seli-opeiiixag'  — “  A.  W.”  We  never 

yet  saw  one  that  we  would  have  if  it  were  put  up  with¬ 
out  cost.  But  what  is  the  need  of  closing  entrance-gates 
if  there  arc  proper  cattle  laws?  Our  own  entrance-gate 
is  not  closed  from  tire  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
except  now  and  then  to  keep  in  onr  own  animals. 

Arosai  !Bosnaee. — “A.  L. 

R.,”  Hanover  Co.,  Ya.  The  seed  should  be  separated 
before  the  pomace  ferments.  The  pomace  is  soaked  to 
facilitate  breaking  up  by  beating  it,  and  it  is  then  washed 
in  tubs,  the  heavier  seed  sinking,  while  the  fragments  of 
pomace  are  poured  off  with  the  water.  Where  a  large 
quantity  is  to  he  washed,  it  is  done  in  a  long  box  placed 
near  a  stream,  from  which  a  continuous  flow  of  water 
can  he  had,  and  is  done  something  after  the  manner  of 
gold  washing. 

OaiHia,  IBers'ios. — “Inquirer.”  The  tree 
“  Pride  of  China”  is,  botanically,  Media  Azedarach,  We 
have  had  no  experience  in  “utilizing”  the  berries,  A 
decoction  of  them  is  said  to  kill  insects  on  plants,  and  a 
writer  in  a  southern  paper,  quoted  by  Dr.  Porcher,  stated 
that  ho  fed  his  horses  and  cows  with  the  berries,  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  corn.  We  should  advise  great 
caution  in  this  matter,  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  medi¬ 
cinally  active.  Can  any  of  our  southern  readers  advise 
“  Inquirer”  what  to  do  with  his  China  berries  ? 

Msiisae  Homological  Socieiy  was 

chartered  last  winter,  and  is  now  organized.  Z.  A.  Gil¬ 
bert,  of  Turner,  is  President;  A.  L.  Simpson,  of  Bangor, 
Corresponding  Secretary  ;  and  Geoi'ge  B.  Sawyer,  of  Wis- 
casset,  Recording  Secretary.  So  the  good  work  goes  on. 

• 

Hydrangea  paaiciilata,  graK«li= 
flora  in  Wisconsin.— F.  A.Woodward  writes  from 
Eau  Claire :  “  I  notice  that  you  say,  'Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora  is,  taken  all  in  all,  the  finest  shrub  we 
have.’  You  might  add  to  this  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
here,  having  withstood  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  below 
zero  uninjured.  Perfectly  hardy  means  something  more 
here  than  at  the  East.  In  a  collection  of  some  fifty 
varieties  of  shrubs  the  number  that  have  survived  the 
winter  is  exceedingly  few.” 

Horse  with  Sore  Sliosililer. —  “H. 

D.,”  Madison  Co.,  Iowa.  Ahorse  with  a  sore  shoulder 
should  not  work  by  any  means.  The  lump  existing  is 
the  result  of  bruises  from  the  collar,  which  is  doubtless 
too  large.  It  will  break  in  time  and  discharge  matter.  It 
should  then  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  and  a  weak 


i  solution  of  copperas,  and  will  soon  heal.  It  would  be 
folly  to  start  for  Colorado  or  on  any  other  journey  with 
one  of  the  horses  in  that  condition,  or  until  it  is  entirely 
healed.  With  a  well-fitting  collar,  nothing  is  needed  but 
to  wash  the  horse’s  shoulders  when  the  collar  is  taken 
o’ff  with  cold  water  and  soap,  and  scrape  the  collar  free 
from  all  dirt,  and  keep  it  smooth  and  hard.  Pads  are 
worse  than  useless,  ns  they  make  the  skin  sweat  and  gall. 
Salt-water  is  equally  worse  thau  useless,  as  the  salt 
keeps  the  skin  moist  and  makes  it  tender.  Cold  water 
is  the  very  best  thing  to  use. 

ESSglat  aa<il  Wrong. — “  W.  J.,”  Red  City, 
Mich.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  settle  questions 
of  conscience  for  our  readers.  If  you  think  it  wrong  to 
make  money  by  pandering  to  whims  by  breeding  Jerseys 
for  color,  to  grow  hops  for  brewers,  or  rye  for  distillers, 
or  apples  for  cider-makers,  pray  do  not  do  it.  These  are 
questions  which  each  one  must  decide  for  himself. 

Apple  of  Sotlossa. — “A.  W.,”  Cecil  Co., 
Md.  This  is,  in  some  localities,  called  “  Horse  Nettle," 
and  is  Solanum  Carolinense,  a  near  relative  of  the  potato, 
and  the  worst  weed  the  cultivator  lias  to  contend  with, 
the  Canada  Thistle  not  excepted.  We  know  of  a  nursery 
which  the  proprietor  had  to  abandon  on  account  of  it. 
There  is  no  “  remedy  ”  for  this,  nor  for  any  other  weed 
of  its  tenacious  character,  except  persistent  work.  Do 
not  let  a  plant  go  to  seed,  and  cut  the  shoots  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear  above  the  surface.  A  friend  of  ours  in 
Delaware,  by  taking  it  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  cleared 
liis  grounds  of  it.  If  it  gets  full  possession,  the  question 
then  will  be,  Is  the  land  worth  what  it  will  cost  to  clear 
it  ?  Our  Maryland  nurseryman  thought  not,  and  left  his 
place  in  possession  of  the  weed. 

SUN®  It  Y  IIIJMIBUCnS. — Whatever  else 
may  he  expanded  by  heat,  the  list  of  humbugs  is  not.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  humbugging  in  its  various 
forms  is  any  less  active  than  formerly ;  but  our  corre¬ 
spondents  arc  too  busy  with  their  farm  labors  to  send  us 
the  usual  amount  of  information,  circulars,  etc. 

LOTTERIES. 

We  have  already  given  our  view  of  lotteries,  whether 
called  by  their  proper  names,  or  disguised  under  those  of 
Gift  Concerts,  Distributions,  or  what  not.  No  matter  how 
plausible  the  object,  or  how  great  the  charity  for  whicli 
these  are  held,  the  principle  is  not  changed.  Some  one 
makes  money  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  and 
gives  but  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the  charitable 
object  under  the  cover  of  the  name  of  which  the  money 
was  obtained.  Wo  showed  not  long  ago  that  it  tock  ten 
dollars  of  the  people’s  money  to  get  one  into  the.  Ken¬ 
tucky  Library.  This  Kentucky  lottery  will  piU'°bly  be 
kept  going  as  long  as  there  can  be  found  any  foolish 
enough  to  purchase  tickets.  Its  “  Third  Grand  Gift  Con¬ 
cert”  has  been  postponed  for  ninety  days . Omaha 

appears  to  be  especially  afflicted  with  lotteries.  Just 
now  it  is  an  Orphan  Asylum.  The  circular  setting  forth 
the  claims  of  this  is  funny  reading. 

CHEAP  SEWING-MACHINES. 

In  answer  to  those  who  have  sent  ns  circulars  of  various 
cheap  sewing-machines,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  a  Five-Doilar  Sewing-Machine  that  was 
worth  buying.  One  of  these  circulars  quotes  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American  as  indorsing  its  machine.  Upon  inquiry 
of  the  editor  of  that  journal,  we  find  that  lie  knows 
nothing  of  the  machine  in  question.  There  has  been  so 
much  humbnggery  connected  with  these  cheap  machines, 
that  we  advise  great  caution  in  investing  in  them. 

MEDICAL  HUMBUGS. 

The  collection  of  these  presents  but  little  novelty,  but 
the  circulars  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  recent  method 
of  introducing  medicines  all  over  the  country.  The  makers 
of  these  nostrums  send  out  small  parcels  to  persons  for 
sale  at  a  good  profit.  The  one  who  receives  the  medi-. 
cines  deposits  a  dodar  as  evidence  of  good  faith,  which 
he  is  generally  willing  to  do  if  he  can  get  medicines 
worth  several  dollars— when  he  sells  them.  Now,  a  dol¬ 
lar  will  not  only  pay  the  manufacturer  for  the  stuff  sent 
but  gives  him  a  profit,  even  if  he  gets  no  further  returns ; 
but  the  one  who  receives  the  medicines,  having  them  on 
hand,  will  make  an  effort  to  sell  them,  and  by  the  aid  of 
persuasive  circulars  he  is  very  likely  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  want  more.  Some  of  the 

CANCER  QUACKS 

have  another  dodge.  They  send  circulars  to  post-masters, 
clergymen,  etc.,  setting  forth  their  ability  to  cure-cancer, 
stating  that  they  charge  $1,000  to  $5,000,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  patient,  and  offer  to  the 
clergyman  or  post-master,  if  he  will  put  the  cancer 
quack  in  communication  with  persons  afflicted  with  lan¬ 
cer,  to  give  him  25  per  cent  of  all  the  fees  received. 

RIVAL  HOUSES 

spring  up  among  these  nostrum  dealers.  The  “  N.  Y. 
College  of  Health  ”  inform  u6,  in  setting  forth  the  claims 
of  their  “  Eye-Cups,”  that  Bail  is  dead,  and  that  others 
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“  are  now  making  an  unjust  use  of  a  dead  man’s  name  to 
sell  the  identical  instrument  that  wasfound  defective  years 
ago  ;  ”  while  Dr.  J.  Ball  &  Co.,  in  their  circular,  caution 
against  counterfeiters,  and  say,  “  They  sometimes  go 
utidei  the  name  of  a  ‘College,’  when  no  such  medical 
college  exists  in  our  city.”  To  those  disposed  to  try 
Eye  Cups  we  say,  Don’t . We  have  also  rival  “  Moun¬ 

tain  Herb  ”  medicines,  one  in  New  York  and  the  other 
in  Chicago.  If  obliged  to  decide  between  them,  we 
should  go  for  the  Chicago  “  Herb,”  as  that  has  a  circular 
giving  a  pathetic  account  of  “  Uow  I  found  Aunt  Mary,” 
and  it  was  “  Aunt  Mary”  who  found  the  “  Herb.”  It  is 
all  very  touching,  especially  the  “religious”  part  of  it. 

. We  are  informed  that  a  “medicine”  advertised 

largely  from  Jersey  city  is  only  one  of  our  well  kuown 
New  York  dealers  in  this  line  with  another  string  to  his 
bow,  over  in  Jarsey,  and  that  he  sends  over  for  his  letters. 
We  shall  have  to  look  this  up. 

ANATOMICAL  MUSEUMS. 

A  Boston  subscriber  sends  ns  a  pamphlet  concerning  a 
“Gallery  of  Anatomy,”  and  asks  “Is  this  quackery?” 
There  are  in  most  large  cities  one  or  more  “  anatomical 
museums.”  There  are  so  many  who  know  but  little 
about  the  structure  of  their  own  bodies,  in  whom  there 
is  a  strong  desire  to  know  more,  that  these  exhibitions 
are  well  patronized,  especially  by  the  young.  Very  ex¬ 
cellent  models  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body  in  health 
and  disease,  made  in  wax  or  papier-mache,  maybe  bought 
in  Paris  for  a  moderate  sum.  These,  with  a  few  skele¬ 
tons  and  preparations  in  alcohol,  usually  make  up  the 
sto  k  of  these  exhibitions.  They  may  be  made  instructive 
or  not,  as  they  are  managed.  So  far  as  our  personal 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  they  have  merely  served  as  a 
sort  of  advertisement  to  those  who  treat  private  diseases. 

RECIPES  FOR  FERTILIZERS. 

A  chap  is  around  in  Maryland,  and  probably  elsewhere, 
selling  a  recipe  for  making  a  fertilizer.  The  pr’ce  of  the 
recipe  is  $10,  and  the  purchaser  binds  himself  in  a 
penalty  of  $500  not  to  divulge  the  secret.  We  have  seen 
one  of  these  recipes,  and  can  not  advise  any  one  to  in¬ 
vest  in  such  stock.  Things  that  are  of  real  value  are  not 
hawked  about  the  country  in  this  manner. 

“the  queer.” 

The  dealers  in  counterfeit  money  are  unusually  scarce. 
The  unusual  efforts  of  the  police,  backed  by  the  courts 
and  the  city  officials,  have  made  dealers  in  “sawdust” 
refreshingly  scarce  at  least  in  New  York  City.  C. 
Alland  has  moved  West,  and  dates  his  taking,  confi¬ 
dential  letters  from  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  It.  S.  Nixon  may  he 
found  at  34  Amity  st. ;  J.  M.  Ward  <fc  Co.,  34  Grand  st. 

Size  of  a,  EStisDel. — “Rural.”  A  struck 
bushel  O'"  .ains  2,150  cubic  inches  in  round  numbers  (ex¬ 
actly  2,1504/10).  Any  box  or  vessel  whose  length,  width, 
and  depth,  multiplied  together,  equals  2,150  inches,  holds 
a  bushel.  Thus  a  box  13  inches  long,  13  inches  wide, 
and  12%  inches  deep,  contains  2,154  cubic  inches,  which 
will  be  nearly  enough  correct  for  home  use.  A  heaped 
bushel  is  2,750  cubic  inches  in  most  places,  at  least 
charcoal,  coal,  and  lime  are  everywhere  measured  by 
this  bushel  ;  and  a  box  or  other  measure,  or  a  heap  or 
corn-crib  needs  to  have  its  contents  reduced  to  cubic 
inches  and  divided  by  2,750  to  find  the  quantity  ®on- 
tained  in  heaped  bushels. 

Sawdust  as  a  IVIulcli. — “F.  W.  W.” 

Sawdust,  in  decaying,  is  often  infested  with  fungus,  and 
this  has  been  found  injurious  to  plants.  As  a  mulch  for 
strawberries  it  is  useless,  as  the  fine  particles  are  thrown 
upon  the  berries  by  the  rain. 

Frcnok  Stoclis. — W.  D.  Baker,  Fayette 
Co.,  Pa.  A  “  French  stock  ”  is,  of  necessity,  no  better 
than  any  other  stock.  Some  stocks  can  be  more  certainly 
and  more  cheapl  v  raised  abroad  than  here,  and  our  nur¬ 
serymen  often  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  imported 
stocks.  If  any  one  has  charged  you  75  cents  to  $1.50  for 
pear,  plum,  and  quince  trees  of  ordinary  nursery  size, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  worked  on  French  stock, 
you  had  next  time  better  buy  of  some  other  dealer. 

1{o3c>l>uga  on  Grape-vines.  —  “  M. 

D.  B.”  The  only  remedy  we  know  of  is  to  shake  them 
off  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  do  not  fly  readily, 
and  catch  them  in  a  pan  of  water. 

Sowing  Grass  and  Clover  in  the 
Fall.— “B.  D.,”  Noll  Co.,  Ohio  (and  several  others). 
The  question  of  success  or  failure  in  sowing  timothy  and 
clover  immediately  after  harvest  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  ground  and  the  weather.  With  good,  rich  soil, 
grass  and  clover  will  take  in  spite  of  Vory  dry  weather; 
b  it  with  an  average  amount  of  rain,  they  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  y  advanced  to  resist  the  winter  on  moderately  good 
soils.  Wc  would,  on  etich  ground,  sow  twelve  quarts  of 
timothy  and  six  of  clover,  harrowir/g  the  ground  well 


before  and  after  sowing.  The  last  harrowing  should  he 
light.  We,  on  one  occasion,  succeeded  in  getting  an  ex¬ 
cellent  stand  by  sowing,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  was  har¬ 
vested,  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  with  the  grass  seed,  and 
leaving  the  buckwheat  to  he  cut  down  by  the  frost.  It 
was  a  protection  to  the  grass  both  from  heat  and  frost, 

^ummer'Priiniug  tlie  Grape. — “M. 

D.  B.”  We  do  not  know  in  what  sense  you  use  the  term 
“  summer-pruning.”  If  you  mean  the  pinching  of  later¬ 
als,  it  should  be  continued  as  long  as  they  push.  There 
should  be  no  other  summer-pruning  than  that  which  can 
be  done  by  the  thumb  and  finger. 

^team-plow. — “  B.  B.,”  Plymouth,  N.  II. 
The  various  experiments  in  steam-plowing  have  not,  as 
yet,  progressed  so  far  as  to  warrant  any  person  in  saying 
definitely  whether  it  is  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure  in  this 
country  during  ttiis  century.  That  it  will  succeed  and 
be  largely  used,  we  do  not  doubt— in  time — hut  only  in 
level  districts  and  on  large  farms.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  no  one  to  experiment  except  some  public-spirited 
person  who  could  afford  to  lose  $10,000. 

Skin  Diseases  in  Dogs. — Prof.  Williams, 

veterinary  surgeon,  is  quoted  by  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter  as  saying  that  skin  diseases  in  dogs  require  to 
he  treated  with  great  care.  Applications  that  may  be 
used  upon  other  animals  with  safety  will  upon  the  dog 
produce  great  disturbance,  and  even  death.  For  this 
reason  he  has  abandoned  carbolic  acid,  no  matter  how 
dilute,  in  canine  skin  diseases,  as  the  effect  is  sometimes 
deleterious  and  fatal.  He  finds  the  best  application  as  a 
stimulant,  to  the  skin  in  dogs  to  he  sublimed  sulphur  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  each  a  drachm,  made  into  an  oint¬ 
ment  with  one  onnee  of  lard. 

-Agricsaltursil  Colleges. — Last  month 
we  referred  to  the  trouble  that  had  attended  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  national  land  grant  by  the  different  states. 
There  has  long  been  much  dissatisfaction  in  Illinois,  and 
now  the  papers  talk  about  a  Credit  Mobilier  as  connected 
with  the  college  —  we  beg  pardon,  University  —  at 
Champlain. 

The  Sheep-Tick. — “W.  L.  L.,”  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Pa.  The  sheep-tick  may  easily  he  extirpated 
by  dipping  the  lambs  after  the  sheep  have  been  sheared. 
While  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  short,  the  ticks,  to  escape 
the  light,  go  upon  the  lambs  and  accumulate  in  such 
numbers  as  to  greatly  annoy  them  and  interfere  with 
their  growth,  and  often  kill  them.  If  the  lambs  at  this 
time  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  sheep-dip,  the 
ticks  will  be  killed,  and  the  flock  freed  for  this  season 
from  their  persecutions.  A  barrel  sawn  in  halves  or  a 
large  wash-tub  or  a  watering-trough  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  five-pound  can  of  the  dip  will  make  fifty 
gallons  of  the  solution.  It  will  cost  $1.75,  and  maybe 
had  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FiSirge  Hogs. — “H.  T.  S.,”  Unionsville, 
Ct.„  sends  us  the  following  weights  of  some  Chester  Co. 
hogs  ns  follows:  One  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  old 
dressed  818  pounds.  One  pig  nine  months  and  twenty- 
five  days  old  dressed  510  pounds.  This  was  fed  by  a 
neighbor  of  “II.  T.  S.,”  and  was  sired  by  the  first- 
mentioned  hog. 

Value  <r>5'  Coal-aslses. — “A  Farmer.” 
Coal-ashes  are  useful  on  all  soils  mechanically,  loosening 
a  heavy  clay  and  improving  sandy  loams.  They  contain 
lime,  alumina  or  clay,  silica  or  sand,  and  sometimes 
notable  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Scanning  and  Hunting-.— A  “  Young- 
Man,"  Mount  Vernon,  Ill.,  who  wants  to  go  where  man¬ 
ure  is  not  needed  (at  least  at  present),  and  where  he  can 
get  some  hunting  to  rest  him  occasionally,  should  go  to 
Western  Kansas,  where  buffalo  and  antelope  are  plentiful, 
and  where  he  will  have  an  excellent  chance  for  sheep  or 
cattle  grazing.  There  he  will  have  also*  good  air,  good 
water,  grass,  and  game,  which  he  is  in  search  of. 

Keeping  THilk  Sweet  In  Summer. 

— “  A  Subscriber  ”  can  only  keop  hi*  milk  sweet  in  hot 
weather  liy  the  use  of  ice,  or  placing  the  pans  in  a  stream 
of  cold  spring  water;  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  pan9 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Cheese  Factories  in  Kansas, — 

“Farmers’  Club.”  Farmers  in  Kansas  are  acting  wisely  in 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  cheese  factories*  This 
is  one  of  the  met  hods  of  manufacturing  produce  whereby 
the  raw  material  which  will  not  bear  transportation  is 
changed  into  an  article  of  much  higher  value  on  t which 
the  freight  bears  proportionately  very  much  less.  Kansas 
is  Yory  well  adapted  for  dairying  and  clrCcSC-niaklng,  and 


farmers’  clubs  can  not  do  better  than  gather  and  spread 
information  upon  this  subject.  The  cost  of  erecting 
buildings  and  furnishing  them  will  be  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  East,  but  an  advantage  will  be  gained  in  the 
less  cost  of  land,  labor,  feed,  etc.,  and  the  consequent 
less  cost  of  the  finished  product.,  The  cheese  eaten  in 
the  West  is  from  New  York  factories  chiefly,  and  there 
will  he  another  advantage  gained  in  the  saving  of  the 
freight  now  paid  on  this  cheese.  The  building  needed 
for  the  milk  of  600  cows  might  be  put  up  for  $3,000.  even 
in  Kansas,  if  of  wood.  Brick  would  be  preferable,  al¬ 
though  it  would  cost  possibly  50  per  cent  more  than  this. 
The  fittings  would  cost  $1,500  or  $1,600.  The  associated 
principle  works  as  well  as  any  other.  The  yield  of  cheese 
is  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  from  ten  pounds  of  milk.  We 
believe  there  is  a  factory  in  operation  in  Kansas,  or  at 
least  there  was,  with  what  success  we  have  not  learned. 
There  are  over  50  in  Illinois,  and  30  or  40  in  Wisconsin, 
many  of  which  use  the  milk  of  200  cows  or  less. 

Vine  IPnaiettas-ecl  !>y  Insects. — “  J.  C.,” 
Royalton,  O.,  sends  ns  grape  canes  which  are  punctured 
sometimes  for  the  entire  length  of  a  joint  so  as  to  split 
the  twig  quite  down  to  the  pith.  Small  overlapping  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  fissure.  The  eggs  are  evidently  those  of  a 
tree-cricket,  probably  the  Snowy  Tree-cricket  ( (Ecanthus 
niveus)  which,  according  to  Mr.  Riley  (in  Am.  Entomolo¬ 
gist),  is  often  very  destructive  in  the  far  West,  not  only 
to  the  grape-vine  b*t  fruit  trees  and  even  willows.  If  J. 
C.  hatches  out  tho  eggs  in  a  bottle  as  he  proposes  he 
will  probably  get  a  small  cricket  less  than  an  inch  long, 
the  male  of  which  is  ivory  white. 

CompostSing-.— “  J.  J.  S.,”  who  writes  from 
Columbus,  but  which  one  is  not  stated,  asks  if  he  should 
mix  any  fertilizer  with  a  compost  of  marl  and  manure. 
No ;  such  a  plan  is  not  to  he  recommended.  It  would 
not  be  what  is  understood  as  a  compost.  That,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  such  matters  as  swamp-muck,  leaves,  refuse  vege¬ 
table  matter,  sods,  lime,  or  plaster  together  in  such  a 
way  that  fermentation  may  take  place,  and  the  materials 
become  welUrotted  and  broken  down.  Stable  manure 
may  be  used  In  such  a  mixture  to  start  the  fermentation 
as  a  sort  of  leaven.  But  the  mixture  of  concentrated 
fertilizers,  which  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  fine  and 
soluble,  with  stable  manure  and  other  coarse  materials  is 
not,  advisable.  It  is  better  to  apply  them  to  the  soil 
separately.  The  bone-dust  referred  to  is  probably  ns  it 
is  represented  to  be.  The  parties  have  a  reputation  for 
respectability,  and  that  is  all  that  purchasers  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  have  to  rely  upon. 

Wool  Hots.— “  J.  D  ,”  Rock  Co.,  Wis.  The 
wool  box  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  May, 
1872,  1b  not  patented. 

torus  iu  EBoi-ses’  Feet.— A  “Horse¬ 
man,”  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Corns  are  not  a  disease,  but 
result  from  injuries  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  When  the 
sole  is  pared  thin,  a  blow  from  a  stone  which  strikes  it 
injures  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  foot  which  should  be 
protected  by  the  sole,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum 
occurs,  which  presses  upon  the  bruised  part  mid  causes 
lameness.  A  red  or  discolored  spot  is  seen.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corn,  and  is  pared  away  mitil  it  bleeds, 
and  instead  of  good  being  done  there  is  much  evil.  If 
the  shoe  is  also  improperly  put.  on,  so  that  the  bearing  is 
unequal,"  parts  of  the  solo  become  bruised  with  the  same 
result.  A  remedy  is  to  foment  the  sole  with  hot  water, 
or  to  stuff  the  foot  with  tow,  which  should  he  soaked  in 
hot  water  repeatedly.  If  a  badly-fitting  shoe  is  the  cause, 
it  should  be  removed  before  the  fomentations  are  applied, 
and  refitted  with  an  even  liearingall  round,  hut  especially 
at  the  heel,  when  the  lameness  will  soon  disappear.  If 
the  shoes  were  always  well  fitted,  and  made  long  at  the 
heel,  and  the  sole  and  frog  not  pared  down  until  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  foot  is  left,  there  would  be  many  fewer 
lame  horses. 

About  WEsililetrees. —  “  W.  II.  M.,” 
Montgomery  Co.,  Ta.  The  length  of  the  whiflletree'  has 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  draft  of  a  team.  One  of  three 
feet  will  he  eqnally  effective  as  one  four  feet  or  five,  and 
vice  versa. 

Etsrtle-CJoset  J9Iannre. —  “  L.  B.  Y.,” 
Meriden,  Ct.  The  doubt,  thrown  upon  the  value  of  earth- 
closet  manure  by  a  distinguished  agricultural  chemist  re¬ 
lates  to  the  supposed  loss  of  ammonia  in  the  mixture  of 
refuse  and  earth  after  a  lapse  of  time,  This  view  is  not 
accepts,,  by  come  other  chemists  whose  analyses  go  to 
show  that  tho  ammonia  or  nitrogen  does  not.  disappear. 
Practically,  however,  it  )b  not  of  much  importance,  for  If 
some  of  the  ammonia  is  necessarily  lost  we  can  not  help 
it,  and  mnet  accept,  what  we  can  save  on  the  principle  of 
“  half  a  Jobf  rather  than  no  bmul,” 
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Sulphur  sm<l  Wall.— “  Q.  C.  A.”  From  its 
active  effect  on  the  system  particularly  through  the 
skin,  it  is  dangerous  to  give  sulphur  in  excess  to  stock  in 
the  winter  time,  without  good  reason  and  proper  ac¬ 
companying  care.  A  proper  allowance  is  useful  espe¬ 
cially  to  sheep  and  pigs.  Generally  one  ounce  of  sulphur 
to  a  pound  of  salt  will  he  sufficient  when  given  regularly 
in  the  feed. 

Mow  to  liaise  Turnips. — “  W.  T.  S.,” 
Arkansas.  On  a  light  soil  a  proper  preparation  for  a  crop 
of  turnips  would  be  a  deep  plowing  and  harrowing  as 
early  as  possible.  When  the  weeds  have  started  another 
plowing  and  harrowing  should  be  given.  The  land  when 
well  mellowed  should  be  laid  off  in  drills  30  inches  apart, 
by  taking  two  furrows  with  a  single  plow,  or  one  with  a 
double  mold-board  plow.  In  the  dri  1  well-rotted  stable- 
manure  should  be  spread  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  loads  per 
acre,  or  more  if  it  is  at  hand.  The  manure  is  then  cov¬ 
ered  by  throwing  a  furrow  from  each  side  on  to  it.  The 
-ground  is  then  harrowed  lengthwise  of  the  drill  and 
rolled.  The  seed  is  sown  either  by  a  turnip-seed  drill,  or 
by  hand  in  a  light  furrow  made  with  the  edge  of  a  hoe 
and  covered  lightly.  The  crop  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  See  article  in  July,  1872,  on  raising  roots. 

To  IPrcvent  JLice  ois  Sitting-  Eletus. 

— “C.  C.,”  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  If  the  nests  of  the  silting- 
hens  are  lined  with  tansy  freshly  gathered,  they  will  not 
be  infested  with  lice.  Old  nest  boxes  should  he  treated 
to  a  bath  of  scalding  lye  before  they  are  again  used. 
Grease  must  not  be  used  on  the  hens  or  the  eggs  will  not 
hatch.  Lime  is  not  of  any  use.  We  have  known  a  nest 
in  a  barrel  of  lime  where  the  eggs  lay  on  the  lime,  com¬ 
pletely  infested  with  lice. 

To  lEmpiy  n  Cesspool. — “J.  A.  G.,” 
Taneytown,  Md.  The  method  of  emptying  a  cesspool 
and  utilizing  the  contents  was  fully  described  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  October,  1872. 

Goo.  M.  Patclien. — In  reply  to  “  L.  D.  S.,” 
Darien,  Ct.,  “  W.  S.  B.”  favors  us  with  the  following  his¬ 
tory  of  the  horse  in  question.  “  He  was  not  a  thorough¬ 
bred  ;  was  foaled  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Sickles,  near  Free¬ 
hold.  N.  J.  He  was  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  he  by  old  Henry 
Clay,  and  his  dam  was  by  a  brother  to  Trustee  the  famous 
trotter.  He  was-thus  a  cross  of  the  Bashaw,  Messenger, 
and  imported  Trustee  blood.  Ilis  last  owner  was  Mr. 
Waltermire,  of  New  York.”  This  agrees  with  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  first  Geo.  M.  Patchen  as  given  in  Wallace’s 
American  Trotting  Register,  in  which  are  mentioned 
several  other  Geo.  M.  Patchens,  descendants  of  the  old 
horse.  The  old  horse  died  in  1864. 

IlandUMill  fop  TVlieat. — “  Subscriber,” 
Acushnet. —There  are  hand  steel  mills  which  will  grind 
wheat  into  meal,  which,  sifted  tlirongh  a  fine  hair  or 
muslin  sieve,  will  produce  a  coarse  wholesome  flour. 
Probably  some  of  those  dealers  in  implements  and  Beeds 
who  advertise  in  the  Agriculturist  keep  or  would  procure 
these  mills.  Write  them. 

Composition  of*4  Siiisst.” — “G.  P.  D.,” 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  The  yolk  of  wool,  which  is  called 
tuint,  contains  a  large  portion  of  potash.  It  is  this  alkali 
which  causes  the  oil  of  the  yolk,  in  combination  with  it, 
to  be  soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  French 
chemist,  Prof,  narrez,  in  a  report  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Yerviers,  Belgium,  that  on  an  average  one- 
third  of  the  fleece  is  mint,  and  one-third  of  that  is  pot¬ 
ash.  Thus,  a  fleece  of  four  and  a  half  pounds  unwashed 
would  yield  half  a  pound  of  potash.  For  this  reason  the 
water  in  which  sheep  or  wool  have  been  washed  should 
not  he  lost,  but  should  be  spread  over  grass  laud,  or  used 
in  any  other  convenient  manner. 

liemoYal  of  T'umors. — “A  Subscriber,” 
Washington  Co.,  Iowa.  Written  directions  would  be 
insufficient  to  enable  one  to  remove  tumors  from  the 
body  of  a  horse.  A  competent  surgeon  should  make  the 
operation  when  they  are  “  so  large  as  a  quart  measure.” 
Smaller  tumors  may  often  be  removed  by  the  application 
of  iodine  ointment  daily,  but  so  large  a  one  as  this  must 
be  removed  by  the  knife. 

Superphosphate  or  fluster  for 

Potatoes!. — “T.  F.,”  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.  The  appar¬ 
ently  inconsistent  items  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these 
manures  on  potatoes,  in  the  Agriculturist  of  April,  admits 
of  the  following  explanation.  They  were  written  by  two 
different  parties,  each  of  whom  has  grown  the  crops  they 
speak  of  indifferent  states,  and  on  -.oils  of  a  different 
character.  The  crops  manured  with  superphosphate 
were  on  a  gravelly  loam,  in  which  the  fertilizer  used 
would  be  preferable  to  ammonia'Cal  manures.  The  soil 


was  free  from  lime,  and  well  filled  with  the  remains  of  a 
heavy  clover  sod  plowed  under.  There  was,  therefore, 
abundance  of  ammonia-producing  matter  in  the  soil.  A 
part  of  the  field,  exactly  one  acre,  produced  over  COO 
measured  bushels  o(  narison  potatoes  ;  and  in  one  spot 
the  yield  was  very  much  larger  than  this  averngc.  Our 
associate  who  uses  ammonijicnl  mannres  farms  on  a  clay 
soil,  exactly  the  Boil  in  which  ammonia  would  develop 
the  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  which  are  more 
abundant  in  such  a  soil  than  in  gravelly  loams.  Nothing 
is  more  certainly  established  than  that  the  action  of  su¬ 
perphosphate,  as  well  as  that  of  ammoniacal  manures,  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  used.  Therefore 
the  first  thing  a  farmer  has  to  learn  is  the  character  and 
needs  of  his  soil,  and  adapt  his  manures  to  them. 

Potasla.— “ F.  D.,”  Richmond,  Va.  Potasli, 
as  known  in  the  market,  is  the  product  of  wood-ashes, 
which  are  leached,  the  lye  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
resulting  salts  melted.  It  comes  to  market  in  broken 
cakes,  which  have  the  shape  of  the  iron  kettle  in  which 
it  was  melted.  It  can  he  bought  at  wholesale  at  $8.50 
per  barrel  of  about  500  pounds.  The  German  salts, 
kainit,  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  potash  ;  the  commercial 
potash  is  impure  carbonate  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  potash, 
or  saltpeter,  costs  too  much  for  its  profitable  use  in  our 
agriculture.  The  nitrogen  from  dried  blood  and  flesh 
is  cheaper. 

Miring  Grain ■  bags. — In  England, 

“  sack-hiring  companies  ”  rent  grain-bags  for  one  cent 
for  each  bag  per  week.  The  bags,  or  sacks  as  they  are 
called,  are  made  of  very  strong  material,  and  hold  four 
bushels.  It  is  only  about  a  dozen  years  since  this  system 
was  introduced,  but  it  has  already  become  quite  common 
for  farmers  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  hired  bags. 
When  they  have  thrashed  a  quantity  of  grain  they  rent 
the  necessary  number  of  bags,  and  when  the  grain  is  sold 
the  farmer  directs  the  purchaser  to  return  the  hags  direct 
to  the  company.  If  the  grain-dealer  or  miller  sees  fit  to 
keep  the  hags  beyond  the  specified  date  he  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing  so,  hilt  he,  and  not  the  farmer,  must  pay 
the  company  one  cent  per  bag  per  week  for  such  extra 
time.  We  do  not  see  why  some  such  system  could  not 
be  introduced  here.  When  we  consider  that  a  two-bushel 
hag  costs  us  forty  cents,  and  that  a  large  proportion  are 
in  use  only  a  few  days  in  a  year,  and  that  loss  and  deteri¬ 
oration  is  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  it  would  seem  that 
many  farmers  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  hiring  bags  for  a  few  days. 

Five-toed  IFowls. — “Subscriber,”  Glou¬ 
cester  Court-house,  Va.  Five  toes  are  a  blemish  or  mon¬ 
strosity  in  Light  Brahmas.  The  Dorkings  and  the 
Houdans  are  the  only  breeds  in  which  five  toes  are  ad¬ 
missible. 

To  Prevent  :s  lioller  from  d'iosr- 
•ring. — “  R.  G.”  An  iron  roller  will  not  clog  as  much 
on  damp  soil  as  a  wooden  roller.  Your  plank  roller  will 
he  benefited  in  many  respects  by  saturating  it  with  crude 
petroleum.  It  will  keep  it  from  shrinking,  preserve  it 
from  rolling,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  clog.  If  yon 
apply  ail  the  petroleum  that  the  wood  will  absorb  it  will 
become  almost  ns  firm  as  iron,  and  will  last  for  many 
years.  But  the  petroleum  needs  to  be  repeatedly  applied. 

'Flic  ILasiit  Sales  of  fll«c  Usaiovi 
Pacific  It. IS,  for  April,  1873,  amount  to  11,471  acres, 
at  an  average  price  of  $4.92  per  acre.  The  total  sales  up 
to  May  1st,  1873,  were  714,908  acres. 

Frauds  oil  Fanner!*. — A  “  Correspond¬ 
ent,”  Carrol  Co.,  Md.,  who  has  paid  $10  to  a  party  in 
Maryland  for  a  recipe  for  making  “  raw-bone  phosphate  " 
has  been  swindled.  The  mixture  is  not  a  raw-hone 
phosphate,  httt  a  much  cheaper  compound,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  has  no  phosphoric  acid  at  all.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  in  this  matter  is  for  farmers  to  purchase  no  secrets 
whatever.  The  old  proverb  about  buying  a  “pig  in  a 
poke  ”  applies  emphatically  to  all  such  business. 

Not  a  Mad  Tiling  to  Have. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Pennsylvania  writes :  “I  read  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  with  great  satisfaction,  and,  I  think, 
with  some  profit.  Soven  years  ago  I  bought  a  small  farm 
of  27  acres,  none  of  it  quite  rich  enough  to  grow  even  a 
good  crop  of  cinquefoil.  I  started  to  improve  it  without 
any  capital  to  speak  of,  either  in  money,  experience,  or 
labor.  I  made  many  mistakes,  and  met  with  many  dis¬ 
couragements,  but  l*ive  never  as  yet  thought  of  selling 
out  and  moving  into  town  again.  .  I  have  at  present,  as 
a  basis  for  the  coming  summer’s  campaign  against 
drouth,  bags,  weeds,  lazy  liolp,  and  untimely  rains, 
about  75  good  two-horse  loads  of  manure,  manufactured 
in  part  from  15-  tons  of  bay,  2  acres  of  oats,  3  acres  of 
wheat  and  rye,  1%  Acres  of  corn,  about  4,1)00  !bs.  of  chan- 
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dler’s  greaves  which  have  been  run  through  a  lot  cf 
sliotes,  two  tons  of  bran,  and  one  ton  of  corn-meal,  ai  1 
composted  with  sods,  sawdust,  and  whatever  trash  could 
be  found  to  mix  with  it,  all  of  which  is  to  top-dress 
about  four  acres  cf  young  grass  which  is  to  go  under  for 
a  corn  crop  two  or  three  years  hence.” — We  are  glad  cur 
friend  likes  agriculture  and  the  Agriculturist.  Ee  has 
the  right  ideas  in  regard  to  fanning.  Good  inancfe  uid 
good  cultivation  are  effective  weapons.  But  we  should 
he  iucliued  to  spread  the  manure  over  a  larger  area. 

Mrcssing  B'’tsi*«*. — “  G.  B.,”  New  York.  It 
would  he  advisable  for  a  resident  of  New  York  city  to 
have  furs  dressed  by  some  one  who  makes  a  business  of  it 
rather  than  to  do  it  one’s  self,  as  home-dressed  furs  never 
look  so  well  nor  feel  so  soft  in  wearing  as  those  done  by 
professional  furriers.  But  for  the  information  of  those 
living  where  furriers  do  not  abound,  we  would  say  that 
furs  may  be  dressed  very  passably  by  sprinkling  pounded 
salt  and  alum  on  the  flesh  side,  and  doubling  them  up  for 
a  few  days,  ami  then  rubbing  them  dry  with  chalk,  and 
smooth  with  pumice-stone. 

Grade  or  T!toroug;Ii>bred  Tigs.— 

A  young  farmer  in  Connecticut  asks  our  advice  in  regard 
to  raising  pigs.  He  proposes  to  buy  a  pure-bred  Chester 
white  sow  and  a  pure-bred  Essex  hoar.— If  he  intends  to 
raise  pigs  for  the  butcher,  tlii3  is  a  capital  cross,  hut  if 
lie  intends  to  raise  pigs  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  for  breeding  purposes  it  will  not  answer.  He 
must  raise  pure-breds.  He  thinks  breeders  ask  very 
high  prices  for  thorough-bred  pigs.  He  will  not  think 
so  when  ho  lias  them  to  sell.  It  requires  much  care, 
patience,  ar.cl  good  judgment  to  raise  choice  thorough¬ 
bred  animals  of  any  kind,  and,  as  a  rule,  breeders  do 
not  make  exorbitant  profits. 

Flowing  Hinder  ESye  for  Manure. 

— “I  commenced  farming  three  years  ago  oil  three  acres 
of  mowing  land,”  writes  a  young  farmer  at  East  Edding¬ 
ton,  Me.,  “and  I  now  have  35  acres,  and  keep  22  head  of 
cattle,  three  of  them  thorough-bred  Durham.  I  take  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  have  put  a  good  many  of  its 
ideas  into  practice.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  ques¬ 
tion  :  At  what  stage  of  growth  is  it  best  to  plow  in  win¬ 
ter  rye  for  a  green  manure  crop?  I  sowed  a  piece  last 
fall  that  I  propose  to  plow  under.  I  have  brought  land  up 
that  cut  only  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  to  cut  two  and 
a  half  tons  hv  only  plowing  under  one  crop  of  clover  and 
one  crop  of  buckwheat.”— The  best  time  to  plow  under 
rye,  we  should  think,  would  be  a  few  days  after  it  has 
commenced  to  ear.  But  why  plow  it  tinder  for  manure  ? 
Why  not  feed  it  to  your  cattle  as  a  soiling  crop,  save  the 
manure  carefully,  and  apply  it  to  the  land.  The  cattle 
would  not  take  out  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  a  still  less  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
and  other  valuable  ingredients  of  manure.  The  rye 
would  he  a  useful  food,  and  with  your  22  head  of  cattle 
oil  35  acres  you  must  have  a  demand  for  all  the  food  you 
can  raise.  You  have  evidently  done  well  by  plowing  un¬ 
der  clover  and  buckwheat.  You  are  now  in  a  position 
to  do  equally  well  or  better  by  raising  food  to  bo  fed  out 
on  the  farm  to  stock. 

Steeping’  Tigs  wlsiaoxit  Ciover. — 

A.  S.  Tipton,  Center  Co.,  Pa.,  who  is  raising  pure-bred 
Essex  pigs  and  their  grades,  writes  :  “Grain  is  cheaper 
for  my  pigs  than  clover  pasture.  Will  the  pigs  do  as 
well  on  the  grain  if  they  run  in  the  woods  at  pleasure? 

I  can  not  get  much  bran,  hut  chop  corn,  rye,  and  oats  to¬ 
gether—  Half  corn.  Have  no  roots  and  no  steamer.” — 
The  E-sex  will  stand  all  grain  when  young  and  growing 
as  well  as  any  other  breed— and  better  than  common 
pigs;  but  as  they  get  older  you  must  not  feed  too  much. 
Still,  if  they  have  plenty  of  exercise,  we  should  appre¬ 
hend  no  trouble  from  pretty  liberal  feeding.  The  real 
point  is  to  feed  steadily — not  to  feed  high  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  suddenly  put  them  on  a  starvation  diet. 
Wo  should  soak  the  meal  until  quite  soit,  say  from  24  to 
33  hours,  to  get  it  to  absorb  as  much  water  as  possible. 
Feed  it  with  a  large  proportion  of  water — say  two  quarts 
of  meal  to  each  ten-quart  pail  of  water.  'This  is  about 
tbo  proportion  of  water  in  green  clover.  Let  the  sows 
have  all  they  will  drink  of  this  slop  twice  a  day.  If  tliey 
get  too  fat,  put  only  three  pints  of  meal  to  a  pail  of 
water.  If  not  fat  enough,  put  in  a  little  more  meal.  Let 
them  have  all  the  water  they  will  drink. 

Bfiow  to  Kill  C;s£ia«3»  TB&istlcs.— 

“ T.  R.  T.,”  of  Winnebago  Co.,  Wisconsin,  writes:  “I 
have  two  small  patches  of  Canada  thistles  on  some  land 
that  I  bought  last  foil,  but  did  not  know  of  the  thistles 
until  after  I  had  got  it,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you  how 
to  get  rid  of  them,  as  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  before.  I  plowed  the  field  last  fall,  and  pulled  all 
the  roots  out  of  ovary  furrow  and  laid  them  on  top,  but  I 
expect  to  see  plenty  of  them  spring  up  the  coming  sunt- 
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mer.  I  hnve  sown  the  land  to  wheat  this  spring.  Will 
seeding  down  and  pasturing  sheep  kill  the  thistles  ?  ” — 
No.  A  heavy  crop  of  clover,  mown  in  Juno  for  hay,  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  thistles  go  to  seed,  and  mowing  a  second 
time  for  hay  in  August,  will  kill  many  of  them  and  check 
the  growth  of  the  others.  Heavy  crops  of  clover  treated 
in  this  way,  followed  by  a  corn  crop  or  a  summer  fallow, 
is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  these  pests.  But  thorough 
cultivation  is  necessary.  Not  a  thistle  should  be  allowed 
to  show  its  head  above  ground.  This  will  answer 
“L.  D.,”  Laporte,  also. 

AritlssBietical  —  We  are 

obliged  to  several  correspondents,  professors,  principals, 
and  others  who  have  helped  to  elucidate  the  arithmetical 
problem  given  in  the  Agriculturist  of  May  last.  They 
arrive  at  a  different  result  to  that  given  by  us,  by — to 
use  the  words  of  one— “  using  a  little  artifice,”  and  make 
the  result  94  sheep,  1  hog,  and  5  cows=;100  animals,  cost¬ 
ing  $10(1.  The  original  inquiry  was  simply  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  bo  solved  by  alligation  alternate,  and  by  the 
rule  generally  in  use  the  solution  was  as  we  gave  it; 
but  by  “  using  a  little  artifice,”  or,  in  other  words,  work¬ 
ing  by  analysis,  the  solution  is  easily  arrived  at,  as  given 
above.  Our  correspondents  will  accept  our  thanks. 

— “  J.  W.  E.,”  Westerville,  Ohio. 
The  distance  on  each  side  of  a  drain  that  is  acted  upon 
by  it,  depends  on  its  depth  below  the  surface,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  On  some  very  heavy  clays,  drains 
should  be  laid  four  feet  deep  and  thirty-three  feet  apart ; 
on  some  porous  clays,  the  surface  may  be  dried  by  drains 
sixty-six  feet  apart,  at  four  feet  deep.  Again,  other 
soils  may  be  drained  at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  while 
others  may  need  drains  six  feet  or  more  in  places  before 
they  are  rendered  dry.  Unless  a  very  strong  spring 
should  be  cut,  main  drains  of  three-inch  tile  and  others 
of  one  and  a  half-inch  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Water  in  a.  Mills-ti-oiEgdl11- — “  J.  W. 
E.,”  Westerville,  Ohio'.  The  water  ’u  a  tnilk  trough  used 
for  cooling  purposes,  if  ice  is  added  to  it,  may  remain  in 
the  trough  two  days.  But  as  water  readily  absorbs  the 
impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as  there  is  a  strong 
animal  odor  evaporated  from  the  cooling  milk,  which 
the  water  will  take  up  to  some  extent,  it  is  well  to 
change  it  as  often  as  may  be  convenient,  even  though 
that  be  every  twelve  hours.  A  running  stream  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  standing  water  in  every  case. 

Scsilles  on  41{at<;5£CIas,  IFeet. — “I.  M. 
R..”  Sumner  Co.,  Kansas.  We  have  used  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  potash,  or  “concentrated  lye,”  to  wash  the  scaly 
legs  and  feet  of  fowls  with  success.  But  no  believe  it  to 
be  constitutional  in  the  fowls,  and  have  always  picked 
such  out  for  fattening  for  the  table  or  market.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  weed  out  all  fowls  with  this  tendency,  re¬ 
serving  only  thrifty  ones,  and  keep  them  dry  and  clean. 

The  Mole  »  plo  w. — “  E.  S.,”  Allen  Co., 
Ohio.  The  mole-plow  may  be  made  very  serviceable  in 
draining  wet  lands  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  any 
other  method.  The  plow  has  a  sharp  coulter,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a  round,  wedge-shaped  share, 
which,  being  drawn  through  the  soil  fourteen  or  six¬ 
teen  inches  below  the  surface  leaves  a  sort  of  mole- 
burrow  shaped  channel,  through  which  the  water  es¬ 
capes.  This  sort  of  plow  is  also  excellent  for  breaking 
up  an  impervious  hard-pan,  and  allowing  surface  water 
to  escape  through  it.  The  best  and  cheapest  plow  of 
this  character  we  know  is  the  Miner  Plow,  made  by  It. 
II.  Allen  &  Co.,  Water  street,  New  York. 

FEooits  of  fi-ecs  in  the  Well. — J. 
C.  L.,”  Warsaw,  Ind.  The  presence  of  many  roots  of 
fruit  or  shade  trees  in  a  well  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  bad 
taste  in  the  water,  due  to  the  presence  of  decomposing 
vegetable  matter.  We  would  go  down  the  well  and  cut 
off  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife  every  season.  Wells 
should  be  occasionally  cleaned  out,  especially  if  they  are 
shallow. 

D'a-eissii-asR,'’”  Bfeitmie. — “A.  G.  P.,”  Glyn 
Co.,  Ga.  A  machine  for  preparing  ramie,  or  China-grass 
fiber,  is  a  desideratum  not  yet  supplied,  at  least  in  this 
country.  We  notice  a  report  of  its  culture  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  market  in  Europe  with  profit,  but  do  not  know 
by  what  process  it  is  prepared,  unless  by  hand. 

Castigation  of  Colts  and  other 

Animals, — “  W.  R.  T.,”  New  Kent,  Va.  Unless  there 
was  something  which  would  prevent  or  make  it  incon¬ 
venient,  we  would  castrate  young  stock  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  younger  they  are,  the  more  easily  they  got 
over  the  effects  of  the  operation.  Lambs  and  young  pigs 
rarely  suffer  any  inconvenience  if  operated  on  before 
they  are  weaned.  Wo  have  seen  scores  of  young  lambs 
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castrated  by  simply  clipping  off  the  scrotum  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  sheep-shears  when  they  were  a  week  old  lose 
scarcely  a  drop  of  blood,  and  the  wound  healed  at  once. 
For  operating  on  colts  with  perfect  safety,  without  loss 
of  blood  or  need  of  firing  or  clamps,  an  instrument  called 
an  icraseur  is  made  and  used  in  Philadelphia. 

Eggs  for  "Winter  Esc. — “A.  B.  M.,” 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  Eggs  can  not  be  put  up  now  for  winter 
use  without  losing  a  great  many.  It  is  better  to  wait 
until  September,  when  the  fowls,  having  had  a  good  run 
on  the  stubble  fields  and  grain  barns,  begin  to  lay  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  eggs  become  cheap.  Then  they  may  be  put 
down  in  kegs  of  strong  lime-water,  or  milk  of  lime,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  for  several  months.  Or  if  they  are 
carefully  oiled  with  linseed-oil,  and  packed  in  bran  or 
dry  oats,  they  may  be  preserved  in  good  order. 

Ahorlion  in  Cows. — “J.  B.,”  Carthage, 
Mo.,  writes  that  he  has  had  several  cases  of  abortion  in 
his  herd  which  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  ill-effect 
of  the  odor  from  dead  animals.  In  one  case  three  cows 
aborted  when  the  only  known  or  supposable  reason  was 
the  effluvium  from  three  dead  cows  which  were  permitted 
to  lie  in  an  adjoining  field  to  be  eaten  by  hogs.  Another 
case  occurred,  and  a  dead  hen  was  found  beneath  the 
feed-box,  under  the  cow’s  nose.  He  says  if  foul  odors 
will  bring  about  this  effect  in  one  case,  why  may  not 
other  foul  odors  have  the  same  effect  in  other  cases,  and 
a  cause  little  suspected  be  the  origin  of  the  mischief  in 
many  mysterious  cases  ? 

To  Cure  :i  SmoSae-hitten  Morse. — 
“  G.  G.  T.,”  Madison  Co.,  Tenn.  An  old  wound  from  a 
snake-bite,  which  now  swells  and  discharges  freely, 
might  probably  be  cured  by  poulticing  with  bran  or 
linseed-meal  poultices  frequently  repeated  and  put  on 
hot.  When  the  wound  is  well  cleaned,  it  might  be 
washed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  part  acid  to 
100  of  water),  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  then  healed  as  a  common  sore  by  injecting  a 
little  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  daily. 

EEye  for  Cows. — “  J.  T.  G.,”  Hanover  Co., 
Ya.  If  the  rye  is  free  from  ergot,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  “  spurred  rye,”  which  consists  of  a  dark  brown 
fungoid  body,  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  and  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  growing  on  the  ears,  it  may  be  safely  fed 
to  cows  at  any  time.  But  as  the  ergot  may  be  so  easily 
overlooked  when  only  slightly  developed,  it  would  be 
safer  not  to  feed  it  to  cows  in  calf  after  it  has  headed  out. 

Cholera  in  CSiiclcens. — “  B.  F.  H.,” 
Washington,  Pa.  The  best  “cure”  for  cholera  is  pre¬ 
vention.  Keep  the  fowls  dry,  and  their  roosts  and  yards 
perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  Change  their  food  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  now  and  then  give  cooked  meal  in  thick  mush, 
or  boiled  potatoes  mashed  with  meal.  Cholera  is  very 
often  the  reaction  from  constipation,  caused  by  too  much 
dry  grain.  A  little  copperas  in  the  water  is  a  good  tonic, 
and  might  be  given  once  a  week.  To  cure  the  disease 
when  it  has  occurred,  we  have  known  alum-water  given 
for  drink,  and  food  soaked  in  alum-water,  with  pills  of 
bread  crumb  and  red  pepper,  to  be  used.  But  it  is  much 
easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure  ;  at  least  we  have  always 
been  successful  in  preventing  it  in  our  flocks. 

©il-calte  £<>r  fiBoiiltry. — “  A.  C.,”  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.  There  is  no  necessity  to  give  oil-cake  or  any 
other  grain-feed  than  corn  to  poultry  while  that  can  bo 
procured.  With  some  meat-scraps,  pounded  oyster-shells 
or  bones,  a  little  chopped  cabbage  or  other  vegetables, 
and  corn  in  moderation,  poultry  will  do  very  well  with¬ 
out  any  additional  feed. 

Poultry  -farming-.  —  “  C.  H.  G.,”  Salt 
Lake  city.  Where  eggs  are  thirty  cents  a  dozen  the 
year  round,  and  fowls  fifty  to  eighty  cents  each,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  pay  to  keep  poultry.  On  ten  acres,  one  thous¬ 
and  fowls  might  be  kept  by  using  five  acres  alternately, 
but  it  would  only  be  through  tact  and  experience  that  it 
could  be  successfully  done.  It.  would  be  safest  to  com¬ 
mence  with  one  hundred  or  two  hundred,  and  increase 
gradually.  The  feed  should  be  mainly  corn,  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  chopped  cabbage,  and  meat-scraps,  with  broken 
bone  and  plenty  of  clean  water.  If  the  houses  are  white¬ 
washed  monthly,  cleaned  out  weekly,  and  the  roosts 
greased  or  oiled  once  or  twice  a  month,  there  will  be  no 
lice.  Lice  and  filth  accompany  each  other.  A  hen  will 
raise,  on  the  average,  ten  chicks,  and  produce,  for  sale, 
five  dozen  eggs  besides,  at  least. 

ILeadeii  Pipe. — “J.  C.  8.,”  Rose  Point, 
Pa.,  says  in  relation  to  the  U60  of  lead  pipe  that  science 
is  a  good  thing,  but  it  needs  to  be  corrected  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  therefore,  admitting  that  the  use  of  lead  pipe 
for  conveying  drinking  water  is  dangerous  scientifically 


considered,  yet  experimentally  he  has  found  it  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  harmless.  Even  a  leaden  tank  for  storing  drinking 
water  has  been  found  perfectly  innoxious  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  thus  practical  experience  overcame  theoreti¬ 
cal  prejudice.  Nevertheless  the  use  of  lead  pipe  is  always 
dangerous :  it  is  least  so  when  a  constant  current  of 
water  is  passing  through  it.  No  drinking  water  should 
be  stored  in  a  leaden  tank.  And  further,  while  there  are 
certain  impurities  in  some  waters  which  cause  them  to 
act  less  vigorously  on  the  lead  than  pure  water,  jyithout 
knowing  whether  these  are  present  or  not  there  is  a 
great  risk  run.  The  purer  the  water  the  more  rapidly  it 
dissolves  the  lead. 

When  to  Water  Cattle. — “A  Farmer,” 
Grape  Island,  W.  Va.  The  usual  time  to  water  cattle  or 
horses  is  after  feeding  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  and 
after  feeding  at  noon,  and  before  feeding  at  night.  These 
times  are  most  convenient,  and  are  probably  as  good  as 
any  other  time  that  could  be  chosen.  Copious  watering 
at  any  one  time  should  be  avoided. 

Tlnsler  in  gflahles. — “  J.  E.  M.”  sees  a 
statement  in  the  Agricultmist  that  plaster  will  not  fix 
ammonia  unless  it  is  dissolved  in  water ;  why  then,  he 
asks,  is  plaster  recommended  to  be  scattered  in  stables 
and  manure-heaps  to  fix  the  ammonia?  For  the  reason 
that  stable  floors  are  always  wet,  and  much  liquid  is  in 
the  manure,  and  the  same  is  true  of  manure-heaps;  Then 
the  plaster  scattered  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  which 
holds  much  ammonia  in  solution,  and  decomposed,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  is  not  volatile. 
Manure  heaps  should  be  kept  moist  that  the  solution 
and  fixing  of  the  ammonia,  which  is  always  forming 
during  fermentation,  may  be  completely  effected. 

USeneiito  of  §iiow. — “Subscriber”  asks 
in  what  way  snow  is  beneficial  to  agriculture.  It  acts  as 
a  protection  to  meadows  and  wheat  fields  against  severe 
cold  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia  than  rain-water 
usually  does,  and  thus,  by  furnishing  a  supply  of  this 
valuable  fertilizer,  has  gained  the  name  of  the  “poor 
man’s  manure  ;  ”  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  may  have 
also  gained  this  name  for  the  reason  that  the  man  who 
relies  upon  it  as  the  sole  source  of  his  manure  will  always 
be  a  poor  man. 

Thcimsjiiis. — “  G.  G.  T.,”  Madison  Co.,  Tenn. 
Thumps  is  caused  by  spasms  of  the  diaphragm,  or  mem¬ 
brane  which  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  chest.  It 
is  the  result  of  over-driving  or  over-exertion.  It  may 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  placing  the  horse  in  an  airy, 
cool  place,  and  giving  him  a  copious  drink  of  cold  water. 
We  know  of  no  permanent  cure. 

Composting’  “  Salt-ffish.” — “T.  J.  J.,” 

Bath  Co., - ,  says  he  lias  read  a  good  deal  about  com¬ 

posting  fresh  fish,  and  now  would  like  to  know  how  to 
compost  salt-fish,  which  he  can  buy  at  six  dollars  per 
ton. — Is  salted  fish  here  meant,  or  salt-water  fish  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  fresli-water  fish  ?  We  can  not  understand 
how  salted  fish  can  be  for  sale  at  that  price.  However, 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  method  of  composting 
whichever  it  may  be.  It  should  be  mixed  with  earth  in 
layers  until  rotted,  and  then  spread  upon  the  plowed  soil 
and  harrowed  in.  Such  manure  should  be  kept  near  the 
surface. 

Thomas  Marrow. — “  C.  W.  M.,”  Spring- 
field,  Vt.,  asks  if  the  Thomas  Harrow  is  fitted  for  use 
amongst  stones  and  rocks. — By  no  means.  The  teeth  are 
very  light,  and  are  not  adapted  to  such  rough  usage.  But 
why  not  get  rid  of  those  stones,  at  least  the  loose  ones  ? 
In  plowing  stony  soil,  if  the  stones  are  all  thrown  into  the 
furrow  and  covered  by  the  next,  furrow  slice,  this  barrow, 
or  any  with  sloping  teeth,  will  not  bring  them  up  again 
to  the  surface  ;  and  no  stone  that  can  not  thus  be  covered 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  surface  even  in 
Vermont. 

ILoss  of  Malic. — “N.  S.,”  Andover,  Mass., 
has  a  cow  that  had  an  inflamed  udder  at  last  calving,  and 
since  then  two  teats  have  been  dry.  He  would  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  try  her  once  more 
with  another  calf,  or  slaughter  her.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  cow,  with  good  care  and  attention,  may  come 
out  all  right  next  time.  She  should  be  watched  closely, 
and  if  the  udder  becomes  hot  or  hard,  it  should  be  bathed 
in  warm  water  and  rubbed  gently  with  the  hand.  The 
cow  should  be  kept  warm,  and  a  pound  of  epsom  salts, 
with  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  be  given  in  slightly 
warm  water,  with  a  teacupful  of  molassos  in  it.  If  the 
trouble  again  becomes  serious,  the  udder  should  bo 
rubbed  twice  a  day  with  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  one  ounce  of  soap-liniment,  mixed.  If  this  should 
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bo  the  result,  however,  the  cow's  period  of  usefulness 
may  be  considered  as  passed,  and  she  maybe  turned  into 
beef.  The  milk  from  an  inflamed  udder  should  not  be 
used  even  by  calves  or  pigs. 

Value  of  Cotton-«»ee«I  as  Manure. 

— “E.  O.  N.,”  Tracy  City,  Tenn.,  asks,  (1st.)  What  is  the 
value  of  cotton-seed,  when  well  rotted,  as  manure  ?  (2d.) 
Is  the  decorticated  seed  cake  worth  more  as  a  fertilizer 
than  the  seed  ?  (3d.)  Why  are  the  above  values  assumed, 
the  values  to  be  given  in  comparison  with  Guanape 
guano  at  $00  per  ton  3 —Replies ;  (1st.)  The  value  of  cotton¬ 
seed  consists  principally  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  kernel,  the  husk  being  of  no  account  to  speak 
of,  excepting  for  its  potash  and  a  littlo  phosphoric  acid, 
ft  may  therefore  be  discarded. from  the  calculation.  If 
the  husk  comprises  half  the  weight  of  the  seed — which 
5s  not  far  from  the  mark — there  will  then  be  in  a  ton  of 
cotton-seed,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Prof.  Johnson, 
and  Prof.  Voeleker  of  London,  about  67.6  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  (equal  to  81.5  pounds  of  ammonia),  and  29  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  which  will  give  a  ralne  of  $14.38,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below.  (2d.)  TLo  cotton-seed  cake 
being  free  from  the  hull,  will  contain  lust  double  the 
above  quantities  of  fertilizing-  matters,  and  bear  double 
the  above  value — equal  to  $2S.75  per  ton  ;  the  loss  of  oil 
iu  pressing  the  seed  does  not  reduce  its  value  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  (3d.)  Tke  above  values  are  assumed  from  the 
known  constituents  of  the  cotton-seed  and  the  gnano, 
and  from  the  standard  value  set  upon  the  ammonia  or  the 
nitrogen  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  market,  on  which  the  market  prices  of  the 
fertilizers  are  based.  The  following  table  sets  the  mat¬ 
ter  forth  as  clearly  as  may  be,  viz. : 

Composition  of  Cotton-seed  Cake: 

Nitrogen,  6.76  per  cent  =  135  lbs.  per  ton.  @  17c.  :  .- 

$22.95 

Phos.  acid,  3.90  per  cent  —  58  lbs.  per  ton,  @  10c.  - 

5.80 

$28.75 

Composition  of  pure  Guanape  Guano  (as  per  analysis  re¬ 
cently  made  in  New  York). 

Nitrogen,  10.03  per  cent  =  200  lbs.  per  ton,  @  17c. 

$34.00 

Phos.  acid,  16.3  per  cent  —  326  lbs.  per  ton,  @  10c. 

32.60 

$66.60 

These  values  are  the  intrinsic  values  of  the  two  arti¬ 
cles  for  their  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  alone.  The 
market  value  of  the  guano  above  described  is  $75  per 
ton  in  New  York.  If  the  value  is  to  be  estimated  at  $90 
per  ton,  a  proportionate  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
value  of  the  cotton-seed. 

linking  Manure. — “J.  C.  C.,” Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  writes  that  he  beds  his  cattle  heavily  with  leaves, 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  stable  until  they  become 
saturated  with  the  liquid  manure,  when  the  whole  is 
removed  to  the  manure  shed.  By  doing  this  he  saves  all 
the  liquid.  He  thinks  this  plan  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  slip-shod,  but  it  makes  the  best  manure.  This 
plan  is  far  from  being  a  slip-shod  plan  ;  it  is  followed  by 
eminent  farmers  who,  by  using  abundant  bedding,  clean 
out  their  feeding-stalls  at  the  end  of  the  season  only, 
when  the  manure  is  in  the  best  condition. 

Alsilxe  Clover. — “  J.  C.  McL.,”  Plymouth, 
Iowa.  So  far  ns  our  experience  has  gone,  alsike  clover 
is  preferable  to  red  clover  only  on  wet  soils,  where  the 
red  clover  is  apt  to  be  heaved  out  by  the  frost.  On  such 
soils  it  succeeds  well,  and  makes  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
This,  we  believe,  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of 
others.  It  can  not  be  cut  a  second  time  for  seed;  if 
grown  for  seed,  the  hay  is  sacrificed. 

Consumption  of  Food. — “J.  G.  R.,” 

Randolph  Co.,  Ill.  As  a  general  rule,  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  will  eat  three  per  cent  of  their  live  weight  of  fod¬ 
der  per  day — that  is  very  near  their  own  weight  every 
month.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  amongst  them  as 
to  the  profitable  results  of  their  consumption  of  food. 
Some  will  merely  keep  alive,  while  others  will  increase 
in  weight  and  size,  or  produce  milk  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  for  the  food  consumed. 

Suclcering-  Corn. — “A.  B.,”  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  AVe  would  certainly  advise  any  farmer  to  remove 
suckers  from  corn,  especially  if  he  has  planted  a  variety 
lhat  suckers  profusely.  The  suckers,  if  used  for  fodder 
for  cows,  or  feed  for  hogs,  will  pay  for  the  trouble,  and 
the  com  crop  is  bonefitted. 

E-'our  MontUs  in  Texas. —  “R.  K.,” 
Adams  Co.,  III.,  writes  that  he  spent  four  months  of  the 
past  winter  in  Texas.  There  he  saw  a  rich  prairie  soil 
which  produces  wheat,  corn,' oats,  and  cotton,  and  all  the 


time  during  January  and  February  the  plows  were  run¬ 
ning.  Land  is  there  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  and  farms  $10  to 
$25.  The  wild  grasses  are  disappearing  from  over-pas¬ 
turing  with  cattle  and  horses,  hundreds  of  which  he  saw 
dead  upon  the  prairies,  starved  for  want  of  feed.  As 
usual  in  new  countries,  old  things  are  passing  away,  and 
new  methods  of  making  a  living  must  be  followed,  for 
cattle  raising  is  fast  playing  out  in  Central  Texas. 

“  B>o  Ciood  »E2<1  Mnlce  Money.” — A 

fine  opportunity  to  secure  both  these  desirable  results  is 
offered  by  the  publishers  it  Hearth  and  Home  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  They  have  established  an  Agency 
Department,  and  all  suitable  persons  may  find  a  capital 
and  paying  business  in  an  Agency  for  both  the  valuable 
papers  above  mentioned,  with  their  beautiful  Chromos 
for  each  subscriber.  For  particulars,  address  Frank  B. 
Van  Siclen,  Manager  of  Agency  Department  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Fourteen  Week")  in  Unman 

Physiology,  by  J.  Dorman  Steele.  Pp.  23S.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  This  little  volume  comes  to  swell  the  list 
of  those  existing  upon  the  same  subject.  It  is  by  a 
teacher  of  repute,  and  by  him  is  intended  for  school  use. 
Altogether,  we  like  it,  notwithstanding  some  rattier 
loose  statements  which  here  and  there  occur.  The  me¬ 
chanical  execution  is  good,  and  the  introduction  of  some 
figures,  on  which  more  than  usual  care  has  been  be¬ 
stowed,  illustrative  of  the  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels, 
etc.,  is  a  special  feature,  well  calculated  to  give  clear 
ideas  on  these  important  subdivisions. 

Turnips  amongst  Corn. — “  W.  S.,” 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  White  turnips  may  be  sown 
amongst  corn,  without  injury  to  the  crop,  any  time  up  to 
August  1st.  The  last  time  of  cultivating  the  corn,  a 
pound  of  seed  maybe  scattered  along  the  rows  on  the 
loose  soil.  If  a  rain  soon  follows,  no  harrowing  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  if  not,  a  brush  should  be  drawn  up  and  down  the 
rows.  Riita-bagas  may  be  sown  in  the  same  manner, 
not  later  than  the  10th  or  12th  of  July. 

Bog-spavin. — “W.  C.  M.  B.,”  Washington 
Co.,  Mo.  Bog-spavin  is  an  enlargement  at  the  hock- 
joint  of  the  horse,  and  is  a  disease  of  the  joint  itself. 
Blood-spavin,  which  is  also  called  thoroughpin,  is  an  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  vein  by  the  swelling  caused  by  the  bog- 
spavin,  and  therefore  these  often  exist  together.  But 
they  are  two  different  things.  Bog-spavin  rarely  causes 
lameness,  and,  being  often  hereditary,  is  frequently  in¬ 
curable.  The  only  treatment  is  by  applications  of  iodine 
ointment,  once  in  the  week,  with  lard  every  day ;  or  by 
rubbing  the  joint  with  a  liniment  of  two  ounces  of  olive 
oil,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce  of 
creosote,  every  second  day.  The  feed  should  be  of  the 
best  character,  as  spavined  horses  are  never  in  complete 
health. 

Value  «1  BBeat-asl»es. — “  H.  B.,”  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  Peat-ashes  are  a  valuable  fertilizer;  and 
if  the  peat  js  formed  by  the  remains  of  woody  plants, 
and  is  heavy  and  fibrous  in  texture,  the  ashes  arc  worth 
more  than  the  soft,  pasty  peat  resulting  from  mosses  and 
succulent  plants.  Experiments  recently  made  in  France 
showed  that  oats,  wheat,  and  strawberry  plants  grew 
vigorously  and  bore  heavily  when  planted  and  grown  in 
a  soil  consisting  largely  of  ashes  of  peat. 

Tlae  Force  of  tlie  Wind. — “  H.  Y.,” 
Baxter  City,  Kansas.  The  variation  in  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  in  pounds,  per  square  foot,  is  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  Thus  a  wind  moving  five  miles  an  hour 
exerts  a  pressure  of  .123  of  a  pound  per  square  foot, 
while  a  wind  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  which  is  twice  the 
rate,  exerts  four  times  the  pressure,  or  .492  of  a  pound  to 
the  foot.  The  rule  for  finding  the  force  of  the  wind  is  to 
multiply  the  surface,  in  feet,  by  the  square  of  the  velocity 
in  feet,  and  the  product  by  .092288.  The  result  is  press¬ 
ure  in  pounds. 

Steaming'  Food.— “A.  I’.  S.,”  Newark, 
N.  J. — When  it  is  said  that  it  will  not  pay  to  steam  food 
for  less  than  twenty  head  of  cattle,  what  is  meant  is  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  provide  apparatus  specially  for  lees 
than  that  number.  If  a  person  has  the  boiler  and 
steam-pipes,  and  uses  them  for  other  purposes,  he  may 
use  them  for  this  profitably  for  five  or  six  head. 

Wheat  and  Chess.— “B.  F.  B.”  If  a 
man  should  shut  up  a  dog  iu  his  barn  at  night,  and  iu  the 
morning  find  a  cat  there  instead,  ho  would  not  be  likely 
to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  dog  had  changed  into 
a  cat.  lie  would  know  that  there  must  have  been  a  good 
reason  for  the  substitution,  even  if  he  never  found  out 
what  it  -was.  So  when  chess  grows  in  a  wheat-field  there 
is  an  equally  good  reason  for  its  appearance,  or  for  that 


of  any  other  weed  that  may  manifest  itself,  without  sup- 
posing  that  an  impossibility  equal  to  the  change  of  a  dog 
into  a  cat  had  occurred. 

Folding-  Slieep.— Mrs.  “P.  I.,”  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  In  the  Agriculturist  of  November,  1871,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  making  hurdles  for  folding  sheep  was  described 
and  illustrated.  The  folding  consists  in  dividing  off  a 
part  of  a  field  of  clover  or  roots,  by  erecting  the  hurdles 
across  it,  and,  as  the  crop  is  fed  off,  removing  t lie  hurdles 
further  back,  and  so  pasturing  the  whole  field  by  small 
portions  at  a  time. 

Warts  on  Clows’  Teats. — Mrs.  “  8.  E. 
H.,’’  Shawnee  Co.,  Kan.,  can  remove  warts  on  cows 
teats,  if  they  are  small,  by  clipping  them  off  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  shears,  and  touching  the  spot  with  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  copperas  to  stop  bleeding.  If  they  are  too  large 
to  do  this  easily,  they  should  he  wetted  daily  and  then 
rubbed  carefully  with  a  stick  of  Lunar  Caustic  (Nitrate 
of  Silver). 

Potatoes  for  Cows.  —  “Subscriber.” 
Small  potatoes,  if  boiled  and  fed  when  nearly  cold  with 
some  bran  or  meal,  are  an  excellent  food  for  cows.  Fed 
raw,  they  sometimes  produce  irritation  or  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  which  considerably  reduces  the  flow  of  milk. 

Hbrawinag  Manure.  —  “  Subscriber.” 
Manure  may  be  drawn  and  spread  at  any  time,  excepting 
on  frozen  ground,  or  where  it  will  be  washed  from  the 
surface  ;  but  it  should  never  be  left  in  heaps  in  the  field 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  See  “Ogden  Farm  Papers” 
in  March  Agriculturist. 

A  Cord  of  Manure  is  128  cubic  feet ; 
a  wagon  box  10  feet  long,  3  feet  2)4  inches  wide,  and  one 
foot  deep  holds  a  quarter  of  a  cord. 

Sowing  tdrass  Seed. — “  Blue  Grass.” 
When  grass  seed  is  to  be  sown  without  any  sheltering 
crop,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  by  plowing 
and  careful  harrowing,  then  to  sow  the  seed,  and  harrow 
or  brush  it  in  with  a  brush  or  light  harrow — as  early  in 
tire  spring  as  possible. 

OrouudaSumac  Waste. — “E.  M.  H.,” 
Great  Falls,  N.  H.  The  value  of  ground-sumac  waste 
from  a  tannery  would  be,  when  it  is  rotted,  about  equal1 
to  rotten  leaves.  It  would  make  a  valuable  material  to 
bed  cattle  with,  and  add  to  the  bulk  of  a  manure  pile, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  ought  to  he  worth  at  least  two 
dollars  a  cord. 

Soil  for  Barley. — “  W.  H.,”  Vernon  Co., 
Wis.  Barley  will  not  thrive  on  the  rich,  black  loam  of  a 
river-bottom.  A  rich,  sandy,  upland  loam  is  the  most 
suitable  soil,  and  on  such  a  soil  there  is  seldom  any 
trouble  about  want  of  stiffness  in  the  straw.  The  best 
application  to  stiffen  the  straw  is  salt,  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  bushels  per  acre,  sown  in  May. 

Waste  Salt.  —  “  J.  B.,”  Port  Richmond. 
Waste  salt,  or  salt  water  of  any  kind,  may  be.  profitably 
applied  to  an  asparagus-bed,  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  of  salt 
to  the  square  rod  of  ground.  If  there  is  no  asparagns- 
bcu--but  there  ought  to  he  in  every  farmer’s  garden — or 
the  salt  is  iu  roo  great,  a  quantity  to  he  thus  used,  it  may 
be  scattered  over  a  meadow  or  added  to  the  manure  pile. 

A  Kew  Suh.-ci-iher’s  Questions. — 

Directions  for  reducing  hones,  preparing  blood  and 
spoiled  fish  for  manure,  and  the  value  of  tail-bark,  have 
nl^been  fully  given  in  the  Agriculturist  for  1872,  which 
can  be  had  for  $1.50.  It  is  impracticable  for  us  to  repeat 
what  has  been  told  so  recently  in  our  columns. 

Fajciit  B2atel«ing-!Boxes. — “  J.  F.,” 

Peapack,  N.  J.  Our  advice  to  any  person  who  desires  to 
patent  an  artificial  hatching  apparatus,  which  he  has  in¬ 
vented,  is  simply  “  Don't.”  We  would  never  advise  any¬ 
one  to  buy  it,  even  if  it  should  succeed  perfectly.  There 
are  a  great  many  such  inventions  now  lying  dormant. 

W lint  is  a  CSIolaalc  ?— “  N.  O.,”  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  asks  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  prescriptions 
in  “  Herbert’s  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers,”  in  which  “  drops, 
or  globules,"  are  ordered  to  be  given  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  worm-seed.  How  can  he  get  drops,  or 
globules,  of  a  seed  or  powder  ?  The  remedies  given  in 
that  work  are  “  homoeopathic,”  and  the  terms  given  are 
such  as  arc  used  by  practitioners  of  that  name.  Persons 
who  do  not  desire  to  follow  the  homoeopathic  methods,  or 
who  are  unacquainted  with  them,  had  better  use  another 
guide  than  Herbert.  McClure's  method  of  treating 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  a  useful  hand-book. 
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TEae  Nortkern  BDj»c5iic  Esiilroad. — 

Wo  learn  that  on  June  4th  the  track  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  reached  the  Missouri  River  at  Bismarck, 
Dakota,  and  the  entire  division  of  450  miles  from  Duluth 
to  Bismarck  i?  open  to  business.  Connection  is  made 
here  with  the  navigation  of  the  upper  and  lower  Mis¬ 
souri.  A  line  of  steamers  is  established  between  this 
point  and  Fort  Benton,  in  Western  Montana,  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  both  government  and  privato  freight  are  being 
made  by  this  new  route  to  the  North-west.  The  railroad 
surveying  expedition,  with  a  military  escort  under  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Stanley,  was  to  start  west  June  16th, 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  final  and  definite  location 
of  the  line  of  the  road  from  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  along  that  river 
to  Central  Montana,  this  being  the  only  portion  of  the 
route  not  yet  determined. 

The  Value  of  the  Agriculturist.— 

Mr.  R.  R.  Asbury,  of  the  Alabama  Institution  ter  the 
Beaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  writing  to  Ogden  Farm,  says : 
“  It  may  bo  some  gratification  to  you  to  know  bow  much 
I  feel  indebted  to  you  for  the  Ogden  Farm  papers.  In 
them  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  Jerseys,  and 
I  soon  became  convinced  that  they  were  the  cattle  for 
the  scant  pastures  of  this  country.  Favorable  circum¬ 
stances  enabled  me  to  buy  three  from  Mr.  Cary,  and 
afterwards  I  got  a  bull  of  his  raising.  Now,  I  have  got 
back  all  the  money  I  had  paid  out,  and  $127  besides,  and 
have  on  hand  five  full  blosds,  two  of  them  imported.  I 
have  benefitted  at  least  $1,260  by  your  papers  in  the  past 
four  years.” 

Believes  in  Soiliug-. — “  J.  B.  T.”  writes 
from  South  Amboy,  N.  J. :  “  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  soiling  articles.  I  am  so  pleased  with  my  own 
experiment,  I  can  not  refrain  from  sending  sample  of 
common  clover  cut  this  26th  of  May — thirty-three  ar.d  a 
half  inches  to  the  head.  This,  considering  late  spring, 
Is  good  at  this  date.  I  am  soiling  seventeen  cows.  Am 
ranch  pleased  with  the  system.  I  feed  corn-meal,  100  lbs. 
mixed  with  60  lbs.  of  bran,  made  in  a  slop,  six  hours 
before  feeding.  In  hot  weather  this  gets  sour.” 

Grafting. —  "F.  L.  E.,”  Hawley,  Mass., 
wishes  to  know  if  plum,  pear,  and  cherry  scions  will 
grow  if  grafted  into  an  apple-tree. — The  plum  and  cherry 
are  too  nnl  ike  to  be  grafted  upon  the  apple.  The  pear, 
however,  being  more  nearly  related,  will  form  a  union 
with  the  apple  stock,  but  this  kind  of  grafting  has  not 
been  found  profitable  or  reliable. 

Picklos,  Again.— Every  summer  brings 
ns  a  series  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  making  of  pickles 
such  as  are  sold  in  bottles.  The  pickling  and  preserving 
business  is  a  regular  trade,  as  is  that  of  the  confectioner 
or  baker,  and  has  to  be  learned.  It  is  also  a  business 
that  can  not  bo  started  successfully  upon  a  small  scale, 
os  one  in  doing  so  would  liavo  to  compete  with  immense 
factories  that  employ  many  skilled  hands  and  take  the 
produce  of  a  hundred  farms.  As  to  the  frequent  question 
as  to  the  kind  of  vinegar  used  in  the  bottled  pickles— it 
is  whisky  vinegar,  though  commonly  called  “white 
wine.”  Being  free  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  cider, 
pickles  put  up  in  this  vinegar  are  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  no  better,  nor  even  so  good,  to  the  taste  than 
those  preserved  in  cider  vinegar.  Those  who  live  where 
they  can  not  readily  send  their  cucumbers  to  a  pickle 
factory  should  grow  some  other  crop.  Pickle  cultivation 
is  profitable  only  where  there  is  a  near  market. 


To  the  Boys  and  Girls. 


THE  MENAGERIE  PRIZES. 


I  have  finished  reading  your  essays  for  the  menagerie 
prizes,  and  no  small  job  has  it  been.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
possible  to  state  a  thing  so  plainly  that  some  one  will  not 
misunderstand  it.  I  stated  “each  article  must  give  full 
name  and  age,”  yet  here  arc  some  articles  with  initials 
only,  and  some  with  initials  for  the  first  name.  If  one 
writes  J.  Smith,  how  am  I  to  know  whether  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  Jane  or  James  Smith? 

Then  I  said  as  plainly  as  could  he  :  “  There  are  fifteen 
of  these  words,  and  these  form  the  subject  of  the  prize. 
The  prizes  will  be  given — five  to  boys  and  five  to  girls — 
ter  the  best  articles  written  upon  these  words.”  Then  I 
enumerated  the  words.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  one  after  this  could  write  an  article  upon  one, 
two,  or  four  of  these  words,  as  some  did.  Another  time 
I  will  try  if  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  conditions  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  if  they  try  to. 

•There  have  been  two  quite  curious  mistakes  fallen  into 
by  both  hoys  and  girls.  Word  No.  6  was  Locomotive  ap¬ 


pendages.  Of  course,  these  words  in  the  prize  announce¬ 
ment  had  reference  to  their  use  in  the  menagerie  article 
from  which  they  were  taken.  Yet,  to  my  astonishment, 
several  named  the  parts  to  a  locomotive  engine  (!),  and  one 
put  down  a  horse  as  a  locomotive  appendage  to  a  canal- 
boat.  Then  several  showed  a  queer  misapprehension  of 
the  9th  question,  “  San  Diego  to  Monterey— upon  what 
ocean  did  I  sail,  and  in  what  direction  ?  ”  Some  took 
me  down  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  gave  me  a  land  route 
across  from  Mazatlan  or  Acapulco  to  Monterey  in  Nuevo 
Leon,  Eastern  Mexico ;  while  others  kindly  sent  me 
round  Cape  Horn  and  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  they  left  me,  there  being  no  steamboat 
communication  with  this  Monterey.  It  is  strange  that 
those  who  knew  about.  Monterey  in  Mexico  should  not 
know  about  the  more  important  seaport  of  that  name  in 
the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  these  queer  blunders,  the  an¬ 
swers  sent  have  been  remarkably  good.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  had  in  any  prize  competition  so  much 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  best.  There  is  one  unpleasant 
thing  in  the  awarding  of  prizes — that  is,  the  feeling  that 
I  must  leave  out  those  who  have  worked  just  as  hard  as 
those  to  whom  they  are  awarded.  I  have,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publishers,  increased  the  number  of 
prizes,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  from  the  five  offered  to 
eight,  and  this  does  not  take  in  all  that  I  would  like  to 
include.  Those  who  are  not  successful  will  have  a  chance 
to  try  again  at  some  other  competition. 

I  am  very  glad  to  notice  how  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
wrote  that  they  should  he  amply  repaid  for  their  labor  by 
the  information  they  had  gained  in  working  up  their 
articles.  That  is  the  right  view  to  take  of  it.  This  has 
been  a  very  useful  exercise, and  I  hope  to  give  you  more- 
quite  as  instructive.  The  Doctor. 

boys’  prizes. 

The  First  Prize  of  a  Dictionary  to  Geo.  A.  Bentley, 
Eyota,  Mich.  The  other  prizes,  books,  to  G.  Alfred 
Tyzzer,  Wakefield,  Mass. ;  E.  Y.  Aldridge,  Daggett’s 
Mills,  Pa. ;  J.  Edward  Bangs,  New  Rutland,  Ill. ;  Wm. 
Henry  Doel,  Jr.,  Chester,  Out. ;  A.  M.  Knowltbn,  West- 
boro,  Mass. ;  Chas.  K.  Swartz,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Ed¬ 
mund  C.  Hill,  Allentown,  Pa. 

girls’  prizes. 

First  Prize  of  a  Dictionary  to  Nellie  B.  Nest,  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights,  N.  Y.  Prizes  of  books  to  Matty  Barry,  Bnr- 
ryville,  Iowa  ;  LenaS.  Goodwin,  Greenwich,  N.  J.  ;  Amy 
V.  Wright,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Mary  A.  E.  Walsh,  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Mills  P.  O.,  Md.  ;  Mattie  B.  Rucker,  Wapella,  Ill.; 
Grace  D.  Percival,  Savannah,  O.  ;  Mattie  Muncey, 
Bristol,  Pa. 

Please  Notice. — Those  who  are  entitled  to  prizes  other 
than  Dictionaries  will  be  allowed  to  select  any  book  in 
tho  regular  trade  that  retails  for  two  dollars  or  less. 
They  will  please  indicate  their  choice  before  July  10th. 
To  thasc  who  fail  to  make  known  their  requests  The 
Doctor  will  send  such  books  as  he  Ihinks  suitable. 

- -»  < — — «o—  i  ». - 

Bee  Notes.— Advice  to  Beginners. 

BY  M.  QTJINBY. 

Had  I  known  that  the  early  yield  of  honey  would  be  as 
extensive  as  it  has  been,  I  should  have  said  more  of  the 
Extractor  in  the  June  number.  Very  many  stocks,  in 
consequence  of  cold,  became  largely  reduced  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  bad  not  maturing  brood  to  replace  the  old  bees 
that  are  continually  dying  off.  Stocks  of  very  moderate 
strength  accumulated  honey  very  fast,  and  filled  the  cells 
that  should  be  occupied  with  brood  as  soon  as  there 
were  bees  to  keep  it  warm.  When  the  honey  obtained  is 
just  about  what  the  bees  would  use  in  nursing  the  brood, 
thequeen  is  not  limited  for  room  to  deposit  eggs  as  fastas 
it  can  be  protected.  Hives  that  now  (June  1st)  have  honey 
already  sufficient  for  winter,  and  consequently  a  small 
place  for  rearing  brood,  will  be  apt  to  remain  nearly  sta¬ 
tionary  throughout  the  summer.  We  have  recently  dis¬ 
covered  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  tilings.  AAte  can  easily 
comprehend  that  if  these  brood-combs  can  lie  emptied  of 
their  honey  and  returned  to  the  hoes,  they  will  refill 
them  with  more  brood  as  well  as  honey.  Tho  bees  will 
accumulate  until  there  arc  enough  to  work  in  boxes. 
But  witli  the  old  box -hive  wo  can  not  work  in  this  way. 
AVith  most  movable  hives  with  combs  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
bees  are  engaged,  open  the  hive  and  lift  out  a  comb  from 
the  outside ;  hold  it  over  the  other  combs,  and  give  it 
two  or  three  vertical  and  sudden  shakes  or  jerks,  which 
will  dislodge  most  of  the  bees.  With  the  feather  end  of 
a  goose  or  turkey-quill,  or  something  similar,  brush  off 
the  remainder.  Then,  with  a  sharp  knife — we  have 
them  made  crooked  for  the  purpose,  with  both  edges 
sharp-cut  off  nil  the  sealed  cells,  and  put  the  frame  in 
the  extractor.  Four  are  usually  taken  at  once. 


Extractors  are  made  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  comb.  But,  as  the  largest  will  empty 
the  smallest  combs,  and  the  small  sizes  will  not  empty 
the  large  ones,  it  is  best  to  get  a  machine  adapted  to  all. 
The  principle  of  all  is  the  same.  The  honey  is  thrown 
out  by  centrifugal  force.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the 
one  I  consider  the  best  adapted.  A  can,  made  of  heavy 
tin,  two  feet  diameter,  the  same  in  depth,  will  be  abont 
right.  This  catches  and  holds  the  honey  ns  it  is  thrown 
out.  A  frame  is  made  for  the  inside— iron  is  better  than 
wood.  Let  the  pieces  be  23  inches  long,  and  cross  each 


Fig.  1. — cross-bars. 


other  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  through  the  center,  as  in 
fig.  1.  One  frame  is  required  for  the  bottom,  and  one  for 
tho  top.  Connect  with  a  wooden  strip  on  each  outer 
end,  and  you  have  a  frame  like  that  in  fig.  2.  The  bottom 
cross-piece  lias  additional  pieces  to  help  steady  (he  comb. 
Tinned  wire-cloth,  14-inch  mesh,  IS  or  20  inches  wide,  is 
put  around  the  outside  and  held  by  nails.  Through  the 
center  is  put  a  half-inch  round  iron  rod  on  which  it  re¬ 
volves;  it  can  bo  keyed  fast  if  it  is  wished  to  have  the 
rod  turn.  The  bottom  end  can  be  secured  by  a  small 
wooden  bar  across  the  bottom.  The  top  end  in  the  samo 
way,  with  the  bar  above  the  top.  On  the  upper  side  of 
the  upper  cross-frame  are  means  attached  to  give  the 
rotary  motion,  if  geared  to  increase  the  motion.  We 
have  it  geared  like  the  old  fanning-mill,  with  cog-wheel. 
Others  use  a  strap  and  small  pulley  to  increase  the  mo¬ 
tion.  Others  still  have  no  gearing,  and  get  only  one  turn 
of  the  cylinder  to  one  of  the  arm,  which  makes  faster 
turning  necessary.  There  are  several  minor  points 
about  it  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  a  man  of  ordin- 


Fig.  2.— frame  of  extractor. 

ary  ingenuity:  viz.,  a  hole  through  tho  bottom  of  tho 
canto  draw  off  the  honey;  legs  under  tho  bottom;  a 
crank  at  the  top  to  turn  it  with ;  how  to  fasten  the  small 
wheel  to  the  cross-piece,  fastening  the  crank  on,  etc. 

AVhen  all  is  ready,  set  in  the  combs,  and  lean  them 
against  the  inside  of  the  wire  cloth.  Turn  it  just  fast 
enough  to  throw  out  the  honey.  A  little  experience  will 
soon  decide  that.  Then  reverse  the  comb  and  empty  tho 
other  side,  when  it  can  he  returned  to  the  hive.  If  there 
should  be  unsealed  brood  in  the  combs,  and  any  is  thrown 
out,  it  indicates  that  you  have  turned  too  fast.  Tho 
warmer  the  weather,  the  slower  the  turning  should  he. 
No  bee-bread  or  pollen  is  thrown  out  in  any  case,  and 
the  honey  thus  obtained  is  ns  pure  as  the  purest  box- 
honey.  It  has  been  sent  to  market  in  fruit-jars  or  cans, 
pints,  quarts,  half-gallons,  small  tin  cans  of  10  and  20 
lbs.,  firkins  of  40  nnd.75  lbs.,  and  barrels  of  4  and  500  lbs. 
The  best  way  is  yet  undecided.  If  kept  in  wooden  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  summer,  they  should  be  of  a  kind  that  would 
impart  no  unpleasant  flavor.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
atmosphere;  and  could  the  vessel  be  full,  and  sealed 
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perfectly  tight,  it  niiglit  not  become  candied.  If  every 
one  sending  this  honey  to  market  would  seal  it,  and  send 
an  affidavit  that  it  was  not  adulterated  in  any  way,  it 
would  do  much  towards  its  reputation  for  pure  honey. 
Its  remarkable  whiteness  often  makes  buyers  doubtful. 

The  boxes  in  the  hive  described  last  month  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  at  any  time  by  just  moving  the  sides,  and  not 
allowing  a  bee  to  fly.  Do  not  wait  for  every  cell  to  bo 
sealed,  as  there  will  bo  a  few  scattered  ones  uncapped 
for  a  month.  Take  oft’  all  as  soon  as  the  general  smooth 
surface  of  all  the  combs  is  sealed  over.  The  quicker 


Fig.  3. — MAN  HE  It  OF  SECURING  FRAMES. 


boxes  are  filled,  the  finer  the  combs  appear.  If  left  only 
a  few  days  after  being  sealed,  the  bees  will,  by  running 
ever  it,  soil  the  pure,  white  surface.  The  honey,  of 
course,  is  just  as  pure,  but  the  yellow  tinge  added  makes 
it  just  a  little  less  attractive  in  market  or  on  the  table  at 
home.  If  a  full  box  that  has  been  quickly  filled  is  removed 
at  once,  and  replaced  by  an  empty  one,  a  gain  of  one 
or  more  might  be  the  result.  If  bees  are  getting  honey 
at  the  time  boxes  are  taken  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
robbing,  and  they  may  be  set  near  the  hive  for  the  bees 
to  leave  them,  allowing  the  young  bees  just  hatched  to 
creep  to  the  entrance.  Do  not  lot  the  hot  sun  shine  on 
the  boxes  at  any  time.  The  best  time  to  market  honey 
is  usually  October.  To  keep  it  through  the  hot  weather, 
put  it,  1st,  where  it  is  dry ;  2d,  dark ;  3d,  cool ;  4th, 
where  it  will  not  be  stolen. 

w  The  methods  of  queen-rearing  will  have  to  be  deferred 
until  another  month. 

[The  materials  for  illustrating  the  hive,  described  last 
mouth  d'd  not  reach  ns  in  time  for  the  engravings  to  ac- 


Fig.  4. — -CLAMP  FOR  FASTENING  COVER. 


Company  the  article ;  we  give  them  here :  Figure  3  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  frames  are  held  in  an  upright 
position  by  means  of  a  bent  piece  of  hoop-iron  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  one  end  of  each  frame ;  this  hooks 
into  a  flat  piece  of  similar  iron  fastened  to  the  bottom 
board.  This  engraving  is  much  out  of  proportion,  it 
having  been  drawn  from  a  small  model  made  of  parts  of 
the  usual  size.  Its  object  is  solely  to  show  the  manner 
of  supporting  the  frames.  The  clasp  or  clamp  for  fasten¬ 
ing  together  the  side  of  the  cover  of  the  hive  is  shown 
in  fig.  4.  This  is  a  simple  and  efficient  unpatented 
invention  of  Mr.  Quinby’s,  and  we  presume  he  furnishes 
them  on  application.— Ed.] 

— — — — «*-« —  ii  — 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  41. 

We  receive  ample  evidence  that  the  Jersey 
cow  is  well  adapted  to  the  Southern  soil  and 
climate.  Mr.  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  Jackson, Tenn., 
recently  wrote :  “  After  three  days’  experiment 
with  1  Belle  of  Ogden  Farm  ’  as  a  milker,  I  give 
you  the  following  result ; 


May  10.—  Morning,  16  lbs. ;  evening,  13  lbs.=29  lbs. 

May  11.— Morning,  15  lbs. ;  evening,  1314  Ibs.=28J4  lbs. 
May  12, — Morning,  15J4  lbs. ;  evening,  1314  lbs.=29  lbs. 

Total  in  throe  days . 8514  lbs. 

(About  fourteen  quarts  per  day.) 

The  calf  was  in  each  instance  allowed  to 
take  what  it  wanted.  I  would  state,  however, 
that  the  calf,  while  hearty  and  vigorous,  does 
not  seem  to  take  as  much  milk  as  other  calves 
of  same  ago.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  dozen 
heifers  as  good  milkers  as  this  one,  but  can’t 
say  I  am  sorry  you  sold  her.  No  amount  of 
money  can  tempt  me  to  sell  her.” 

“Belle'of  Ogden  Farm”  was  dropped  January 
19th,  1871,  and  was  consequently  less  than  28 
months  old  when  this  experiment  was  made. 
The  calf  (her  first  one)  was  dropped  April  15th, 
1873,  and  was  twenty-six  days  old  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  question  was  made. 

A  correspondent  writes :  “  I  see  that  you  have 
renewed  your  complaints  of  abortion  among 
ysur  cows.  By  your  writings,  it  seems  you 
feed  steamed  corn-fodder.  If  you  trace  the 
matter  up,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  abor¬ 
tions  are  produced  by  the  fungus  growth  (smut) 
on  the  corn-fodder.  Experience  lias  taught  mo 
that  all  fungus  growth  ou  vegetables — ergot  of 
rye  taking  the  lead — are  productive  of  abortion 
in  animals.  Fu?igus,  high  feeding,  a  great  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  milking  secretions ,  arc  all  existing 
causes  to  abortion.  I  have  known  abortions  to  be 
produced  in  mares  bg  the  fungus  on  oat-straw. 
The  large-growing  corn  is  more  apt  to  have 
fungus  than  the  kinds  that  produce  a  smaller 
stalk,  and  high  manuring  produces  it  also. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  overcome  in 
high  manuring  and  in  forced  vegetable  growth. 
The  greater  the  overgrowth  of  the  plant  the 
more  liable  to  disease.  The  only  remedy  I  can 
suggest  about  fungus  in  corn-fodder  is  to  go 
through  the  field  before  cutting,  and  select  the 
stalks  that  have  fungus  and  cut  them  down. 
Whether  wetting  or  soaking  feed  with  fungus 
dust  on  it  will  destroy  it  or  not,  I  can  not  say, 
but,  chemically  speaking,  I  think  its  effects  are 
unchanged  by  the  wetting  or  steaming  process. 
Hoping  this  may  he  of  some  benefit  to  you,  and 
the  means  of  preventing  abortions  among  ani¬ 
mals  belonging  to  others,  I  remain,”  etc.,  etc. 
“P.  S. — I  have  known  clubbing  cows  ou  the 
back  with  a  club  to  produce  abortion.  I  always 
keep  a  leather  whip  or  two  about  the  stables. 
From  what  I  can  learn,  fungus  produces  nausea 
and  contracts  the  uterus.  I  suppose  there  is 
something  among  the  drugs  (perhaps  whisky) 
that  would  antidote  the  effect  of  fungus.” 

There !  This  is  a  copy  of  a  well-meant  letter, 
from  a  man  who  knows  a  good  deal  more  about 
some  things  than  he  will  when  he  shall  have 
extended  his  sources  of  knowledge  by  further 
study  and  observation.  I  am  glad  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  it,  and  congratulate  him  on  having 
written  it.  It  is  a  step  in  the  path  of  specula¬ 
tion  and  investigation  that  can  not  fail  to  lead 
to  good  results  if  faithfully  continued.  All  such 
efforts  help  to  make  farmers  more  intelligent 
and  more  useful.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only 
a  step,  and  the  path  is  beset  with  difficulties  that 
are  not  now  foreseen.  The  causes  of  abortion 
ru  cows  lie  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  no  one 
has  yet  gone  far  enough  to  find  them.  Exam¬ 
ining  this  letter  in  the  light  of  my  owii  expe¬ 
rience,  I  find  :  (1)  That  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  cows  have  aborted  while  ou  corn-fodder. 
(2)  Not  nearly  all  of  them  have  aborted  ou 
steamed  fodder.  (3)  The  first  case  we  ever  had 
was  in  a  stable  where  only  long  hay  (and  of 
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good  quality)  was  fed.  (4)  Quite  a  number 
were  young  heifers  with  their  first  calves,  and 
there  had  never  been  the  least  stimulation  of  the 
lacteal  secretion — had  been  no  lacteal  secretion 
at  all.  (5)  We  have  had  at  least  as  many  cases 
where  we  have  fed  very  moderately  as  where  we 
have  fed  abundantly.  (6)  Small-growing  corn 
produces  often  more  fungus  than  that  of  ranker 
growth.  (7)  It  is  at  least  “not  proven”  that 
high  manuring  (which  is  necessary  to  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  corn)  is  conducive  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fungus. 

And  these  seven  findings  show  that  my  cor¬ 
respondent  i3  further  from  a  solution  of  the 
question  than  lie  fancies.  Whether  corn-smut 
lias  the  effect  lie  suggests  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  established  that  the  ergot  of  rye  conduces  to 
abortion  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  inferred. 
(and  with  much  plausibility)  that  it  lias*  the 
same  effect  on  the  cow.  Beyond  this,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  we  can  make  no 
positive  assertion.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
case  of  nausea  in  a  cow,  and  do  not  know  what 
its  effects  would  be.  I  did  not  suppose  them 
to  be  subject  to  any  “retching”  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  contraction  of  the  uterus.  If  corn-smut 
iias  the  same  effect  as  ergot,  surely  Its  treatment 
for  some  hours  with  live  steam  ought  to  destroy 
it.  At  all  events,  this  process  is  not  to  he 
classed  with  any  mere  wetting.  The  suggestion 
about  clubbing  cows  over  the  back  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  case  within  my  knowledge.  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  shooting  a  cow,  and  done  with 
it.  Neither  do  I  think  that  a  “leather  whip” 
is  a  proper  article  of  furniture  for  a  cow-stable. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  cow  or  a 
heifer  be  touched  or  even  threatened  with  a 
whip,  or  in  any  other  way  abused  or  frightened. 
I  have  had  occasional  abortions  traceable  to  in¬ 
juries  received  from  other  cows,  hut  this  is  very 
different  from  and  much  less  serious  than  those 
causes  about  the  origin  of  which,  as  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  says,  “  no  fellow  can  find  out” — those 
mysterious  and  apparently  contagious  abortions 
among  a  herd  of  cows  kept  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  that  have  for  years  before 
maintained  a  perfect  state  of  health. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
has  made  a  very  strenuous  effort  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  this  matter  of  abortion,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  very  competent  committee  to  examine 
into  the  subject.  Their  invest igatious  extended 
through  the  years  1867,  ’68,  ard  ’69,  and  covered 
every  conceivable  class  of  causes  which  might 
directly  or  indirectly  produce  the  disease.  The 
result  of  all  their  labors  is  practically  nil.  They 
were  unable  to  form  any  theory  which  could  be 
made  to  account  for  the  facts  that  came  under 
their  notice.  Conditions  which  attended  fre¬ 
quent  abortion  in  one  case  were  equally  marked 
in  others  where  there  was  no  abortion  at  alL 
Even  ergot,  which  seemed  a  probable  cause, 
was  not  convicted  of  guilt.  Dr.  Carmalt  (the 
Commissioner  of  1869)  says  in  the  appendix  of 
his  report:  “Your  Commissioner  has  been  un¬ 
able,  after  a  careful  examination,  to  establish 
any  constant  relation  between  the  amount  of 
ergot  and  the  frequency  of  abortion,  but  the 
latter  occurs  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  ergot 
iu  the  grasses  constituting  the  hay.” 

The  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
can  not  he  too  carefully  studied  by  all  who  have 
the  care  of  cows — hut  the  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  it  have  been  carried  much  too  far  for  it 
to  receive  material  help  from  individual  farmers 
who  jump  at  conclusions  which  have  long  ago 
been  proved  fallacious.  We  know  much  less  of 
abortion  than  we  do  of  the  potato-rot,  and  wt 
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are  at  least  as  far  from  a  remedy.  The  most 
valuable  suggestion  about  it  that  can  now  be 
made  is  that  the  most  watchful  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  allow  a  cow  to  abort  in  the 
presence,  nor  within  sight,  smell,  or  hearing  of 
other  pregnant  animals,  and  to  keep  her  iso¬ 
lated  for  at  least  two  weeks  afterward.  There 
is  always  some  indication  about  the  udder  and 
vulva  of  the  approaching  trouble. 

In  the  above,  I  trust  that  there  is  no  sugges- 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  COTTAGE. 


tion  of  anything  but  pleasure  in  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  referred  to.  All  such  letters  are  espe¬ 
cially  welcome.  I  reply  as  I  do  to  this  one  only 
because  I  know  that  the  operations  of  many 
natural  causes  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
our  occupation  as  farmers  are  more  hidden  than 
many  suppose,  and  have  already  received  more 
critical  investigation — thus  far  without  practical 
result.  Happily,  the  trouble  is  leaving  us.  We 
have  had  no  repetition  of  abortion  in  the  same 
animal,  and  several  which  aborted  last  year  have 
carried  their  calves  to  the  full  period.  Our 
greatest  loss  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  can 
not  offer  for  sale  for  a  year  or  two  cows  which 
have  played  us  this  trick.  The  flow  of  milk 
has  in  each  case  risen  to  the  usual  quantity. 

I  am  now  trying  an  experiment — one  in  the 
issue  of  which  many  beside  myself  will  be  much 
interested,  because  it  relates  to  the  very  vital 
question  of  labor.  Having  a  multiplicity  of 
occupations,  not  all  at  Newport,  I  necessarily 
do  my  farming  “at  arm’s  length,”  and  the  arm 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR. 


is  sometimes  very  much  elongated  indeed.  All 
farmers  know  that  what,  in  these  days  of  big 
pay  and  short  hours,  is  called  “  a  fair  day’s 
work”  will  not  answer  our  purpose.  We  want 
more  steam— more  pergonal  interest  in  the  work. 
At  least,  those  who  are  in  responsible  positions 
must  be  stimulated  to  drive  things.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  we  changed  foremen  this 
Spring.  The  new  man  and  his  wife  are  young, 


strong,  active,  and  intelligent,  and  began  very 
well  indeed.  It  was  of  the. utmost  consequence 
to  keep  them  good,  and  to  counteract  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  of  all  hired  help  in  America  to 
fall  into  the  indolent  and  slip-shod  ways  which  j 
are  the  bane  of  the  whole  labor  question. 
Hindrek — whom  even  five  years  of  American 
farm-life  have  been  powerless  to  contaminate — 
had  earned  a  reward  of  merit,  and  might  have 
in  him  still  more  energy  which  peKsonal  interest 
would  develop. 

The  experiment  consists  in  an  application  of 
the  principle  which  alone  serves  to  promise  a 
fair  solution  of  the  whole  labor  question — the 
principle  of  co-operation.  The  great  difficulty 
lay  in  the  method  of  application.  It  is  easy 
enough  in  manufactures  and  in  trade  to  decide 
what  shall  be  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  divide 
profits  between  capital  and  superintendence  on 
the  one  hand  and  labor  on  the  other.  I  have 
even  been  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjust-  | 
ment  of  the  matter  in  the  case  of  my  market- 
garden  and  greenhouses,  where  “co-operation” 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily  for  two  years 
past.  But  it  is  not  easy  in  farmitig,  where  the 
capital  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  assured 
income,  and  where  the  risks  are  great;  where 
the  element  of  “  luck”  has  more  to  do  with  the 
profit-and-loss  account  than  in  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  ;  and  where  the  improvement  or  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  the  land  can  not  be  esti¬ 
mated.  In  the  case  of  Ogden  Farm  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  still  greater  because  of  the  high  value  j 
of  the  thorough-bred  stock,  which  is  entirely  j 
independent  of  the  services  of  the  hands. 

The  basis  finally  decided  upon  was  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Wages,  household  expenses,  forage  of  all  , 
kinds,  and  the  repair  of  tools,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  immediate 
manager  of  the  farm.  Hired  pasture  and  pur¬ 
chased  manure  tend  directly  to  increase  of  for¬ 
age  or  other  crops.  Consequently,  these  items 
are  to  be  reckoned  by  themselves,  on  the  debit 
side  of  the  account.  On  the  other,  we  put  all 
sales  of  butter,  poultry,  swine,  and  produce  of 
all  kinds,  and  make  an  allowance  of  so  much  a 
month  for  the  keep  of  all  calves,  young  stock, 
and  cows  not  in  profit.  Whatever  profit  this 
account  shows  at  the  end  of  the  year  (up  to  a 
certain  figure)  is  to  belong  equally  to  the  man¬ 
ager,  his  wife,  and  Hindrek.  I  think  the  basis 
is  a  fair  one,  and  it  is  of  a  sort  that  almost  any 
farmer  may  adopt.  I  do  not  give  the  figures  on 
which  the  arrangement  is  established,  because 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  illustration,  and  would 
hardly  be  a  guide  in  other  cases;  also  because 
the  influence  of  any  example  may  as  well  be 
exerted  without  the  unnecessary  exposure  of 
one’s  personal  affairs.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  sum  named  as  the  share  of  the  three  per¬ 
sons  is  a  large  one,  and  that  I  expect  to  have  to 
i  pay  them  the  full  amount.  They  were  “satis- 
i  fled”  with  their  wages,  and  the}-  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  much  smaller  share  of  profits 
j  than  I  have  set  apart  for  them ;  but  the  purpose 
I  was  to  make  the  success  of  our  operations  in 
every  detail  so  important  to  them  that  they 
would  have  the  same  effective  interest  in  them  j 
as  though  they  owned  tlio  farm.  This  a  small  j 
sum  would  not  have  done. 

The  effect  on  the  movement  and  “go”  of  the 
whole  farm  is  veiy  much  as  though  I  had  con-  i 
nected  it  with  a  large  galvanic  battery.  My 
part  has  become  very  much  that  of  a  spectator, 
and  I  need  no  longer  scold,  and  nag,  and  coax, 
and  wheedle.  The  work  goes  as  it  never 
went  before — and  it  will  keep  going.  The 
clamor  for  another  servant  in  the  house,  and 


another  man  in  the  field,  lias  entirely  ceased. 
My  “how  goes  it?”  is  now  answered  by  “ganz 
wohl”  (first-rate)— it  used  to  be  “ziemlich” 
(so  so).  I  am  now  told  with  delight  that  86  lbs. 
of  butter  were  made  at  the  semi-weekly  churn¬ 
ing;  it  used  to  be  with  a  sad  prospect  of  100 
prints  to  make  that  the  woman  saw  50  lbs. 
come  from  the  churn.  In  fact,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  it  makes  all  the  difference  between 


Fig.  2. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  COTTAGE. 


a  pleasure  and  a  pain  in  the  management  of  the 
farm,  and  I  am  quietly  chuckling  over  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  straining  for  their  bonus,  these 
worthy  people  are  quietly  putting  twice  its 
amount  into  our  own  pockets  of  money  that 
comes  solely  from  their  extra  exertions,  and 
which  under  the  old  system  we  never  should 
have  seen;  so  much  clear  profit  on  this  little 
speculation,  the  foundation  of  which  is — to  give 
the  laborer  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  work 
and  his  vigilance  aside  from  his  regular  wages,. 


A  Neat  Farm-Laborer’s  Cottage. 

The  demand  for  houses  for  laboring  men  and 
for  small  farmers,  which  shall  be  pretty  without 
being  too  costly,  is  a  rapidly  growing  one,  and 
we  are  glad  to  present  herewith  the  designs  for 
“a  pair  of  cottages”  recently  published  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

It  is  intended  to  be  built  of  brick,  except  the 
gables,  which  are  “  corbelled  out  16  inches ;  and 
the  timber  walls,  brick-nogged  and  plastered 
externally,  are  only  six  inches  thick” — that  is, 
timbers  are  built  into  the  wall,  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them  being  filled  in  with  broken  bricks 


Fig.  4. — FLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 


and  plastered  over  so  as  to  have  the  wood  ex¬ 
posed  to  view.  The  partition  between  the  two 
houses  should  be  built  of  brick  (eight  inches) 
so  as  to  separate  their  sounds. 

By  altering  the.  interior  arrangement,  this 
would  make  a  charming  home  for  a  farmer’s 
family,  or  an  attractive  suburban  cottage.  The 
style  could  be  more  cheaply  imitated  in  wood, 
but  brick  or  stone  (well  clad  with  vines)  would 
be  much  more  picturesque.  The  plans  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  first  and  second  stories 
being  lettered  need  no  further  explanation. ■ 
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appearance  at  the  north  in  March,  and  nest¬ 
building  commences  in  May.  The  nest  is  upon 
low  bushes  growing  in  or  overhanging  the 
water,  or  in  a  tussock  of  sedge;  it  is  built  of 
coarse  grasses  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  finer 
grasses.  The  eggs  are  four  to  six,  light  blue, 
mottled  with  brown. 
Usually  there  are 
two  broods  in  a 
season,  and  when 
the  last  brood  has 
left  the  nest  the 
va  rious  fam  i  1  ies  j  oin 
and  form  large 
flocks  of  one  to  two 
hundred.  This  is 
the  time  of  tribula¬ 
tion  to  the  farmer, 
as  the  birds  give 
his  grain-fields  no 
quarter.  It  is  said 
that  localities  near 
the  sea-coast  are 
more  infested  by 
them  than  far  in¬ 
land,  and  that  flocks 
containing  a  thou¬ 
sand  birds  are  not 
rare.  Of  course, 
the  farmer  has,  in 
self-defense,  to  use 
powder  and  shot  to 
defend  his  crops, 
and  by  the  time  the  birds  start  southward,  in 
October,  their  numbers  are  materially  di¬ 
minished.  Some  set  poison  to  destroy  the 
birds,  but  this  is  not  to  be  commended. 


Impregnation  of  Eggs. — “  M.  K.  W.,” 
Marietta,  Ohio.  The  process  of  the  impregna¬ 
tion  of  eggs  is  one  that  we  know  but  little 
about,  and  one  on  which  intelligent  farmers  can 
do  much  to  enlighten  themselves  and  others  by 
close  and  accurate  observation.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  hens’ eggs  require  each  a  distinct 
impregnation.  It  is 
known  that  turkeys’ 
eggs  reel u ire  but  one 
impregnation  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ovary 
for  one  season.  It 
is  therefore  unneces-  . 
sary  for  a  farmer 
to  keep  a  turkey- 
cock  if  he  can  pro- 
-  cure  its  services  on 
one  single  occasion. 
In  England,  tur¬ 
key-cocks  are  loan¬ 
ed  or  hired  in  this 
way  regularly.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz  re¬ 
cently  mentioned  in 
one  of  his  lectures 
that  it  had  been 
stated  that  a  turkey 
lieu  which  lost  her 
nest  of  eggs  would 
lav  another  setting 
which  would  be 
fertile  without  the 
repeated  presence  of  the  male  turkey,  but  that 
he  could  not  vouch  for  it ;  if  true,  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  which  he  would  desire  to  have, de¬ 
termined.  Any  well  authenticated  cases  of  such 
an  occurrence  within  the  experience  of  any  of 
our  readers  would  be  received  by  us  with  thanks^ 


f.reni'ely  timid,  ami  that,  upon  severe-1  occasions 
iie  has  come  upon  them  suddenly,  and  they 
were  so  frightened  that  lie  could  knock  them 
down  with  an  oar.  When  wounded,  they 
show  fight,  especialb/  if  a  dog  is  present,  and 
with  their  large-  hill  they  are  capable  of  in- 


noticeable  and  val¬ 
ued  for  its  beauty. 

Our  commonest  re¬ 
presentative  of  this 
family  is  the  Bittern 
or  Stake  -  driver — 

Botaurus  lentigino- 
sus  of  the  ornitho¬ 
logists  —  which  is 
found  all  overNortli 
America.  The 
length  of  this  bird 
is  26£  inches;  its 
bill  is  2|  inches 
long.  Its  general 
color  is  a  brownish 
yellow,  "which  is 
mottled  with  dark  -IjA ,,  .- 

brown  and  brown¬ 
ish  red ;  upon  each 

side  of  the  neck  there  is  a  broad  black  stripe 
which  starts  behind  the  ear.  This  is  less  noc¬ 
turnal  in  its  habits  than  most  others  of  the 
Heron  family,  and  is  therefore  more  frequently 
seen.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  northern 
New  England  States,  arriving  from  the  South 
in  March  and  April,  and  remaining  until  Oc¬ 
tober.  Its  food  is  fishes,  frogs,  and  probably 
small  mammals,  and  insects,  which  it  pursues 
with  great  industry.  Like  others  of  its  family, 
it  is  social  during  the  breeding  season,  but  soli¬ 
tary  at  other  times.  A  dozen  or  more  pairs 
will  build  their  nests  within  a  small  area.  Their 
nests  are  built  of 
twigs,  leaves,  and 
grass,  and  are  placed 
on  low  bushes  or 
on  thick  tufts  of 
grass.  The  eggs 
are  usually  four,  of 
a  rich  drab  color. 

This  bird  gets  the  \ 
name  of  Stake- 
driver  from  the 
peculiar  note  of  the 
male  at  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  which  s 
is  so  like  the  sound 
made  by  driving  a  t 
stake  with  a  mallet, 
that  persons  have 
been  deceived  by  it, 
and  in  endeavoring 
to  find  the  work¬ 
man  have  been  led 
into  the  swampy 
haunt  of  the  birds. 

One  author  renders 
.  the  note  of  the  bird 
as  chunk  -  a-  lunlc- 

chunfc,  quank-chunk-a-lunk-chunk.  The  young 
-birds  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
August,  when  the  colony  breaks  up.  Audubon 
seems  to  have  known  but  little  about  this  very 
common  bird,  as  in  till  bis  experience  he  never 
found  a  nest.  He  says  that  the  bird  is  ex- 


BITTERN  OR  STAKE-DRIVER. 

Hiding  severe  wounds,  and  prove  themselves 
no  insignificant  antagonists  when  attacked. 


The  Red-wing  Blackbird. 


It  is  a  pity  that  so  handsome  a  bird  as  the 
Red-wing  or  Swamp  Blackbird  should  have  a 
bad  character.  When  the  farmer  counts  up  his 
feathered  friends  this  bird  is  not  among  them. 
He  lias  reason  to  regard  this  bird  as  his  enemy 
when  lie  is  obliged  with  “  force  and  arms  ”  to 
drive  it  nwav  from  bis  grain-fields.  The  male 


RED-WING  OR  SWAMP  BLACKBIRD. 

i  is  a  very  showy  bird  ;  ils  plumage. is  n  shining, 
velvet  black,  with  a  greenish  reflection,  and  its 
shoulders  are  of  a  bright  vermilion  red.  The 
female  wears  a  less  showy  dress,  the  prevailing 
colors  being  brown  and  brownish  yellow,  with 
white  on  the  under  parts.  This  bird  makes  its 


Tke  Bittern  or  Stake-driver. 


Birds  of  the  Heron  family  are  quite  sure  to 
attract  popular  attention  on  account  of  their 
large  size  and  their  striking  form.  Their  long- 
legs  are  formed  for 
wading,  aiid  their 
long  and  bard  bills 
indicate  that  they 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No,  115. 


Last  year  the  wheat  crop  of  Western  New 
York  was  the  poorest  we  have  had  since  I  have 
been  on  this  farm;  and  this  year  it  is  worse  than 
it  was  last  year.  That  which  was  sown  early 
is  badly  injured  by  the  Hessian-fly;  and  that 
which  was  sown  late  is  thin  and  poor. 

Fanners  are  thoroughly  discouraged.  Said 
one  of  my  neighbors  lo-day:  ‘‘  I  had  calculated 
on  getting  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  for  my 
wheat,  but  I  shall  not  get  much  more  than  the 
seed.” 

“You  farmers  must  be  getting  rich,”  said  a 
city  friend,  “  with  wheat  at  $3.25  per  bushel, 
potatoes  at  $1.15,  and  hay  $22  per  ton.” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  farming  is  a  splendid  busi¬ 
ness.  Don’t  you  want  to  buy  a  farm  ?  Farming 
is  not  a  monopoly.  It  is  not  patented.  This 
is  a  free  country.  If  you  think  we  are  getting 
rich  you  will  find  plenty  of  farms  for  sale.” 

But  to  be  serious,  taking  the  city  view  of  the 
matter,  farmers,  in  this  section  at  any  rate, 
ought  to  be  doing  better  than  they  are.  There 
are  two  main  reasons  why  we  are  not  making 
money.  First,  the  extreme  fluctuation  in 
prices;  and  second,  the  low  average  crops 
per  acre. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  fluctuation  in 
prices.  It  depends  on  causes  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  individual  farmer.  It  is  not  caused 
to  any  great  extent  by  “middlemen,”  or  specu¬ 
lators,  or  railroad  monopolies.  It  depends  on 
the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand.  All  that 
these  men  can  do  is  to  aggravate  the  evil.  By 
refusing  to  buy  when  the  supply  is  large  they 
may  depress  prices  to  a  point  far  below  the  cost 
of  production  ;  and  by  refusing  to  sell  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  they  may  force  an  article  up 
to  an  exorbitant  rate.  But  this  is  all  that  they 
can  do.  Instead  of  wasting  our  energies  in  try¬ 
ing  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  better  to  accept  the 
fact  that  it  has  always  existed  and  always  will 
exist,  and  act  accordingly.  The  real  remedy  is 
for  a  farmer  to  adopt  a  fixed  and  definite  system 
of  management,  and  stick  to  it.  At  this  time 
last  year  potatoes  were  not  worth  here  25  cents 
a  bushel,  now  they  are  worth  over  a  dollar  a 
.bushel.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
crop,  in  favorable  localities,  can  be  made  profit¬ 
able.  Make  up  your  mind  about  how  many 
acres  it  is  best  to  plant  on  your  farm,  and  plant 
no  more  nor  no  less,  no  matter  what  the  price 
may  be.  And  so  with  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
oats,  and  other  crops.  And  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  raising  pork,  mutton,  wool,  beef,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  etc.  Adopt  a  system,  and  stick  to  it. 
These  articles  will  always  be  wanted,  and  will 
bring  prices,  in  the  long  run,  in  proportion  to 
the  time,  labor,  skill,  capital,  and  intelligence 
required  to  produce  them. 

The  other  reason  why  farmers  are  getting 
such  inadequate  compensation  for  their  labor  is 
the  low  average  yield  per  acre.  The  remedy 
for  this  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  our 
control.  We  must  farm  better.  It  is  the  large 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the  low 
average  yield  per  acre  that  is  the  chief  cause  of 
all  our  troubles.  A  favorable  season  floods  the 
markets  with  produce  which  can  hardly  be 
given  away;  an  unfavorable  season  causes  high 
prices,  but  we  have  nothing  to  sell.  A  good 
farmer  would  have  a  fair  crop  even  in  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  season.  If  I  had  been  a  good  farmer  I 
should  have  had  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre;  but  as  it.  was,  I  had  not.  a  hundred  bushels 
per  acre — and  many  of  these  were  too  small  to 
sell.  For  the  good  potatoes  I  got  $1.06  per 


bu'hel  aiuU  I  had  had  200  bushels  per  acre, 
and  ten  or  a  <V,zun  acres,  I  should  have  had  no 
reason  to  compfiUP  hard  times.  As  it  is,  I 
say,  “The  weather  w?s  so  dry  that  my  potato 
crop  was  a  failure.”  fiiiL.  hi  point  of  fact,  I 
know  that  this  is  not  the  exact’ -truth.  I  had  a 
bad  crop  because  I  am  a  bad  farmely.  If  I  was 
a  good  farmer  I  should  have  had  a  gootlSKtP  >n 
spite  of  the  drouth.  This  I  know,  because  oii- 
one  row  manured  for  mangels,  but  planted  with 
potatoes,  I  had  a  large  yield  of  large  potatoes. 

“That  is  all  very  well,”  says  the  Deacon, 
“  but  where  are  you  going  to  get  your 
manure?” 

“In  your  case  and  mine,  Deacon,”  I  said,  “it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  can  afford  to  buy  any 
fertilizer  except  gypsum.  We  shall  have  to 
make  our  own  manures.  We  must  make  more 
manure  and  of  better  qualit\r.  To  do  this,  we 
must  either  buy  more  grain,  bran,  oilcake,  etc., 
to  feed  to  our  stock,  or  we  must  raise  more 
food  to  feed  out  on  the  farm.  The  better  plan 
is  to  do  both.  We  must  drain  our  land — ” 

“D  raining  is  all  very  well,”  says  the  Deacon, 
“but  what  has  it  to  do  with  making  manure?” 

The  Deacon  plays  shy  of  the  drainage  ques¬ 
tion.  He'lias  a  quantity  of  low,  rich  land  that 
is  so  wet  that  it  could  not  be  plowed  until  June. 
I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  if  that  land  was 
drained  it  could  be  cultivated  with  half  the 
labor,  could  be  sown  in  good  season,  and  would 
produce  more  than  double  what  it  does  now, 
and  consequently  enable  the  Deacon  to  produce 
double  the  amount  of  manure.  Draining,  bet¬ 
ter  tillage,  and  irrigation  are  the  means  we  must 
look  to  for  growing  larger  crops  and  making 
more  manure.  We  have  to  get  the  manure  out 
of  the  soil,  and  ■when  we  have  got  it  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  waste  it. 

I  sent  half  a  bushel  of  Diehl  wheat  last  fall 
to  E.  F.  Jackson,  of  Des  Moines  Co.,  Iowa. 
He  writes  me  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
hardy  as  their  own  wheat.  “The  seed,”  he 
says,  “  was  the  nicest  I  ever  saw.  It  came  up 
well, and  I  covered  the  land  with  stable  manure 
and  still  it  froze  out.”  The  truth  is,  that  choice 
wheat,  like  choice  stock,  is  not  as  hardy  as  in¬ 
ferior  kinds.  Mr.  J.  says  that  nearly  all  their 
wheat  is  winter-killed  “except  a  little  now  and 
then  on  a  hill-side  sloping  south,  or  well  pro¬ 
tected  with  timber.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
F.  K.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  writes  that  his 
winter  wheat  is  all  killed  except  a  small  patch 
“  lacing  the  north.”  I  apprehend  that  it  depends 
more  on  draining  and  on  the  fertility  and 
condition  of  the  land  and  on  the  period  of 
sowing  than  on  the  exposure.  We  must  aim  to 
get  the  plants  strong  and  vigorous  before  winter 
sets  in.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  sow  early. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  But  the 
real  point  is  to  get,  the  land  free  from  stagnant 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  have  it  rich  enough 
and  moist  enough  and  mellow  enough  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  start. 

We  talk  about  raising  “  wheat  enough  for  the 
world,”  but  our  own  population  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will 
tax  our  skill  to  raise  wheat  enough  for  ourselves. 
We  shall  do  it,  of  course,  but  we  shall  have  to 
farm  better  than  many  of  us  do  now.  And  he 
is  the  wise  man  who  is  getting  his  land  cleaner 
and  richer. 

M.  A.  B.,  of  Illinois,  says  ne  would  like  to 
know  “if  plaster  is  a  manure  ?  ”  Certainly  it  is. 
Anything  that  will  increase  the  growth  of  a 
crop  is  manure.  Tillage  is  manure.  “We 


have  used  plaster  here  in  Illinois,”  he  says,  “on 
young  corn,  and  could  not  tell  where  we  put  it; 
while  in  the  State  of  New  York,  when  I  used 
to  put  plaster  on  corn  I  could  tell  to  a  row  by 
the  color  of  the  plants  where  the  plaster  was 
used.”  On  black,  rich,  moist  soil  plaster  rarely 
has  any  beneficial  effect.  “Would  a  field,” 
Mr.  B,  continues,  “  which  had  plaster  sown  on 
it  every  year,  and  the  crop  all  removed,  hold  its 
owftjonger  than  if  plaster  was  not  sown  ?  or, 
does  pTaStiGS  simply  make  the  plant-food  of  the 
soil  more availa'bk*; airAdStUSt w«ptit  on  manure 
to  keep  up  the  fertility?”  That  isTtT  If  pias¬ 
ter  will  increase  the  crops,  use  it.  Then  feed 
out  the  crop,  or  at  any  rate  the  increase,  and 
return  the  manure  to  the  soil.  Plaster  so  used 
will  make  the  land  richer.  But  to  use  plaster 
to  grow  larger  crops,  and  then  sell  the  crops, 
will  make  the  land,  sooner  or  later,  poorer. 

A  young  farmer  wants  to  know  the  relative 
nutritive  value  of  hay,  straw,  and  corn.  It  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  circumstances — on  the  kind 
of  stock  and  on  digestion — that.  I  can  give  no 
satisfactory  answer.  Of  nitrogenous  matter 
and  available  carbonaceous  matter: 


Nitrogenous 

Matter. 

Available 

Carbonaceous 

Matter. 

100  lbs.  meadow-hay  contains. 

8>4  lbs. 

46*4  lbs. 

1110  his.  wheat-straw  contains. 

2 

34 

100  lbs.  clover-hay  contains.. . 

3  -314  “ 

38  “ 

100  lbs.  Indian-corn  contains. 

10 

SoV2  “ 

My  young  friend  can  figure  out  how  much 
corn  he  would  have  to  add  to  a  mixture  of 
clover-hay  and  straw  to  make  the  feed  equal  to 
meadow-hay,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that 
our  animals,  as  a  rule,  object  to  being  fed  on 
chemical  principles  unless  you  mix  plenty  of 
grain  with  them.  The  chemists  are  correct 
enough,  but  they  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  question  of  digestion.  For  my  part,  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  can  feed  our  animals  in  this  i 
section  cheaper  on  clover-hay,  straw,  and  In- 
dian-corn  than  on  timothy-hay  and  oats. 

This  spring  we  were  feeding  the  farm  horses 
chaffed  clover-hay  and  corn-meal,  moistening 
the  hay  and  mixing  the  meal  with  it.  We  got  : 
out  of  clover-chaff,  and  it  was  over  two  weeks  , 
before  we  could  conveniently  cut  any  more,  and 
so  we  fed  long  timothy-hay  with  corn-meal  and 
bran.  The  horses  manifestly  did  not  do  as  well  I 
on  this  as  on  the  chaffed  clover.  This  was  so  I 
obvious,  that,  we  gave  them  oats  instead  of  meal, 
but  even  then  they  did  not  do  as  well  as  on  the  ; 
clover  and  corn-meal.  So  far  this  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  chemical  principles.  I  suppose 
horses  driven  at  great  speed  on  the  road  would 
do  better  with  oats  and  timothy,  but  for  the  1 
slow  work  of  the  farm  the  clover  and  corn-meal  j 
are  better — and  certainly  far  cheaper. 

I  told  you,  I  believe,  that  the  Deacon  has  j 
adopted  one  of  my  ideas.  He  is  feeding  his  ! 
cows  a  couple  of  quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day 
while  at  grass.  The  effect  he  says  is  wonderful. 

I  have  strong  hopes  of  the  Deacon  yet.  I  tell 
him  he  will  adopt  another  of  my  crotchets —  ! 
that  of  mixing  say  half  a  pint  of  corn-meal  in  j 
a  pail  of  water  for  the  horses  when  they  come 
home  from  work  at  noon ;  but  he  shakes  his  : 
head,  and  is  expecting  soon  to  hear  that  I  have 
lost  a  horse  or  two  from  colic. 

Dr.  Stiles,  of  Texas,  asks  me  some  questions 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  thorough-bred 
pigs.  “My  young  thorough-bred  Essex  pigs.” 
lie  writes,  “are  two  months  old.  Is  it  time  to  i 
wean  them?  I  have  fed  them  myself,  three 
j  times  a  day,  since  they  were  three  weeks  old,  i 
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on  corn-pudding  and  milk  or  dish-water.  There 
are  four  of  them,  and  I  fiil  a  two-quart  bucket 
with  the  mixture  for  eacli  meal.  After  greedily- 
eating  up  this,  thejr  finish  off  with  shelled  raw 
corn  from  one  ear,  which  they  like  to  crack. 
They  are  as  fat  as  it  seems  possible  for  them  to 
he,  and  full  of  fun  and  life.  I  have  fed  their 
mother  always  three  times  a  day  on  cooked 
corn-meal  and  dish-water,  finishing  off  with 
nearly  a  quart  of  shelled  corn  at  every  meal. 
She  is  as  fat  as  she  was  before  the  pigs  were 
horn — I  think  fatter.  Her  hags  are  distended 
with  milk  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  if  I  take 
away  lier  pigs  will  she  not  have  fever?  Must  I 
reduce  the  food  of  either  mother  or  young 
ones?”  Yes.  The  young  pigs  will  stand  high 
feeding  until  four  or  five  months  old,  hut  they 
should  have  plenty  of  exercise.  I  would  stop 
giving  the  sow  the  shelled  corn,  and  let  her 
have  nothing  but  slops.  I  would  let  the  pigs 
suck  as  long  as  the  sow  will  give  plenty  of 
milk.  The  Essex  are  so  quiet,  that  after  they 
have  attained  their  growth  they  require  very 
little  food.  I  am  now  giving  my  breeding  sows 
no  grain  of  any  kind— nothing  but  grass,  with  a 
feed  of  slops  made  of  bran  once  a  day.  In  the 
winter  I  give  bran  and  a  little  corn-meal.  In 
the  spring,  before  grass  comes,  I  feed  more  or 
less  mangels.  If  I  had  enough,  I  would  feed 
all  my  breeding  sows  a  bushel  of  mangels  each 
per  day  from  the  first  of  March  until  the  middle 
of  May.  During  the  winter  I  wo'uld  feed  them 
about  half  a  bushel  of  mangels  per  day  and  a 
little  corn  or  bran. 

The  Scott  Township  Farmers’  Club  of  Steu¬ 
ben  Co.,  Ind.,  are  disturbed  in  their  minds  by 
my  statement  that  ammonia  will  not  escape 
from  a  well-managed  manure  heap.  They  say 
the  opposite  doctrine  has  been  taught  by  high 
agricultural  authorities;  “and  now,”  they  ask, 

“  which  statement  have  we  to  believe?”  Ex-  : 
amine  the  evidence,  or,  better  still,  test  the 
matter  by  experiment.  If  ammonia  was  scap¬ 
ing  from  a  fermenting  manure-heap  it  could 
readily  be  detected  by  the  nose,  or  by  litmus 
paper,  or  by  a  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid.  I 
want  no  controversy  with  any  one  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind;  and  it  is  certainly  not  for  me  to 
say  what  a  man  shall  or  shall  not  “believe.”  I 
have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  j 
of  manure-heaps  from  which  ammonia  escapes;  j 
bnt  this  is  simply  because  they  are  badly 
managed. 

After  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of 
petroleum  for  painting  implements,  wagons, 
machines,  etc.,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  i 
thing.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use  it  freely.  The 
great  point  is  to  saturate  the  wood.  All  the 
pores  should  be  filled  with  petroleum.  I  painted 
a  new  pine  wagon-box  some  time  since  with 
petroleum.  I  went  over  it  half  a  dozen  times 
in  as  many  days,  being  especially  careful  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  oil  at  the  ends  of  the  boards  and  to  hold 
the  brush  against  them  as  long  as  they  would 
absorb  oil.  You  will  understand  what  I  mean 
if  you  have  ever  used  petroleum  in  this  way. 
It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  oil  penetrates 
into  the  pores.  By  going  over  this  wagon-box 
repeatedly,  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  absorb 
over  two  gallons  of  oil.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
have  that  box  exposed  to  the  rain  and  the  sun 
and  wind.  Merely  going  over  the  wood  once 
with  the  petroleum  does  comparatively  little 
good,  unless  you  propose  to  paint  afterwards 
with  ordinary  oil  paint.  I  would  mix  nothing 
with  the  petroleum.  Saturate  the  wood  with  it, 


and  that  is  all  that  is  needed.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it,  while  the  wood  is  dry.  The  pe¬ 
troleum  will  take  the  place  of  the  water. 

Elder  Roberts,  who  has  recently  been  in 
Kansas,  remarked  to  me  to-day:  “You  have 
no  idea  how  hard  times  are  in  the  West.  Why, 
a  man  will  draw  a  load  of  corn  many  miles  to 
market,  and  then  not  get  more  than  $3  for  it.” 
No  doubt  this  is  all  very  true ;  and  there  is  no 
remedy  except  not  to  sell  the  corn.  Convert  it 
into  pork  or  beef.  It  must  be  a  poor  breed  of 
pigs  that  with  pork  at  $5  per  100  lbs.  live- 
weight  will  not  net  50  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
corn.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  again  for 
some  years  see  pork  as  low  as  it  has  been  for  a 
year  or  two  past.  The  low  rates  have  intro¬ 
duced  American  pork  into  many  new  markets, 
and  if  we  only  take  pains  to  furnish  a  choice 
ariicle,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  all  the  pork, 
hams,  and  lard  we  can  produce.  The  Western 
farmers,  like  ourselves,  may  well  feel  discour¬ 
aged,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  despair.  The 
prospects  are  brightening. 


How  to  Start  Manufactories  in  a  Farm¬ 
ing  District. 

The  want  of  a  market,  which  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  farmers’  fight  with  the  railroads  in 
Illinois,  is  a  serious  trouble  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  The  farmers  who  are  near  large  cities 
and  villages  do  well  enough,  but  there  are  still 
large  districts  remote  from  railroads  where 
there  is  little  variety  of  labor,  and  the  farmers 
have  nobody  to  feed  except  the  blacksmith,  the 
shoemaker,  the  merchant,  and  two  or  three 
professional  gentlemen.  They  have  to  drive 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  to  market  every 
load  of  wood,  every  pound  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  food  that  is  sold  from  the  farm.  This  is 
a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  profits  of  hus¬ 
bandry  in  such  districts;  so  serious,  that  it  dis¬ 
courages  effort  and  sends  multitudes  to  more 
favored  regions.  The  farms  are  running  down, 
the  buildings  are  going  to  decay,  and  the  price 
of  land  is  even  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
In  many  cases  the  old  homestead  is  a  ruin,  and 
the  land  sold  for  a  song  to  the  next  neighbor. 
And  this  happens,  too,  in  places  where  there  is 
good  water-power  waiting  to  turn  wdieels,  and 
abundance  of  wood  and  other  raw  material  for 
manufactures.  The  best  remedy  for  these  un¬ 
thrifty  regions,  in  the  East  certainly,  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  manufacturing  industry.  Some 
kinds  of  manufactures,  no  doubt,  are  best  car¬ 
ried  on  in  cities,  notwithstanding  high  rents, 
costly  steam-power,  and  expensive  labor.  But 
other  kinds  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  in 
the  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
cheap  raw  material,  and  cheap  food  and  labor. 
An  agricultural  town  does  not  always  see  that 
it  is  much  cheaper  for  them  to  create  a  home 
market  in  their  midst  than  it  is  to  carry  all  their 
products  twenty  miles  to  market.  They  would 
not  positively  make  war  upon  a  man  who 
should  propose  to  invest  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  manufacturing  industry  in  their 
midst,  but  they  would  expect  to  get  an  extra 
price  for  the  lands  watered  by  the  stream  that 
was  to  furnish  the  power,  and  they  would  get 
all  the  taxes  they  could  out  of  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  from  the  start,  without  any  reference  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  capital.  A  proposi¬ 
tion  in  town-meeting  to  remit  taxes  to  a  manu-  j 
fticturing  company  for  five  or  ten  years  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  start  a  new  enterprise  j 


would  be  voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  Yet 
this  kind  of  inducement  is  often  the  tiling  that 
determines  the  minds  of  men  of  large  capital 
who  are  looking  for  new  localities  to  start 
manufactories.  The  advantage  of  such  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  industry  to  the  fortunes  of  fanners  is  not 
likely'-  to  be  overestimated.  The  fruits  of  such 
investments  are  visible  in  all  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  New  England,  and  in  many  other  places. 
The  changes  wrought  by  them,  even  within  the 
memory  of  middle-aged  persons,  i3  wonderful. 
From  the  window  where  we  write  we  look  out 
upon  a  valley  with  a  population  of  over  four 
thousand,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
hardly  a  dozen  families  all  engaged  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil.  There  was  no  home  mar¬ 
ket.  Grain  was  shipped  to  the  distant  city,  and 
butter  and  cheese  to  the  South.  So  small  were 
the  profits  that  not  much  was  raised,  and  there 
was  not  much  capital  beside  the  land,  the  stock, 
and  the  buildings.  The  scene  is  much  changed 
now,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  the  business  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  few  individuals  who  studied  the 
natural  resources  of  the  valley  and  developed 
them.  Every  farm  within  ten  miles  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  feels  the  effects  of  this  large  increase  of 
wealth  and  population.  There  is  not  only  a 
home  market  for  everything  the  neighboring 
farms  can  produce,  at  remunerative  prices,  but 
supplies  are  drawn  very  largely  from  the  West. 
The  price  of  the  farming  lands  lias  been  doubled, 
and  in  many  cases  quadrupled.  It  lias  made  a 
good  many  families  prosperous  by  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  lands,  and  the  whole  business  of 
agriculture  is  elevated  to  a  higher  plane  by  the 
presence  of  this  home  market.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  almost  any  agricultural  township  in 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
country  to  vary  its  industry,  and  create  a 
home  market,  by  holding  out  special  induce¬ 
ments  for  manufacturers  to  start  new  enter¬ 
prises  among  them.  The  power  and  the  raw 
material  are  there  unused.  Let  the  new  indus¬ 
tries  be  warmly  welcomed. 

- «►-. - - - - 

Thatching  Stacks. 


There  is  no  question  but  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  cost  of  barns  and  sheds  for  storing  hay 
and  grain  might  be  spared.  The  idea  is  current 
that  barns  are  necessary  to  protect  the  gathered 
crops  from  damage  by  the  weather,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  necessarily  be  lost 
if  stacked  out.  With  the  method  of  stacking 
in  general  use  in  the  United  States  this  idea  is 
a  correct  one ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
method  should  not  be  so  improved  that  a  stack 
may  be  made  perfectly  weather-proof.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  climate  is  very  much  moister 
than  ours,  and  where  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  it  is  almost  constantly  raining,  the  far¬ 
mers  as  a  rule  stack  their  hay  and  grain;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  stacks  of  grain  twa 
or  three  years  old,  which,  when  opened  to  be 
thrashed,  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 
If  the  English  farmers  can  do  this,  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  expensive  buildings,  why  should 
not  we  do  it?  We  can  if  we  will.  We  are 
very  apt  to  think  that  unless  a  thing  can  be 
done  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  not  pay  to  do 
it,  and  that  any  process  that  requires  some  ex¬ 
tra  time  is  unprofitable.  But  with  the  increased 
value  of  time,  as  compared  with  past  years,  we 
find  an  increase  in  the  value  of  other  things, 
and  generally  it  will  be  found  to  pay  to  econo¬ 
mize  now,  as  formerly,  not  only  in  labor,  but  ltt; 
other  expenditures. 

The  old-fashioned  system  of  thatching  stacks 
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is  not  adapted  to  our  present  needs.  That  re¬ 
quired  a  slow  process,  and  one  which  must  be 
performed  at  a  season  when  work  must  be  hur- 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1.— MAKING  THE  MAT. 

ried,  and  was  only  possible  where  help  was 
cheap  and  plentiful.  That  time  has  passed,  not 
only  here  but  in  Europe;  and  we  notice  that  the 
old  system  of  thatching  in  use  abroad  has 
been  greatly  improved  upon. 
Instead  of  taking  the  straw  by 
handfuls  and  pegging  it  down 
upon  the  stack,  or  sewing  it 
upon  the  roof,  it  is  now  placed 
in  a  machine  and  sewn  into  rolls 
of  matting,  which  may  bespread 
out  on  the  top  of  a  stack  and 
made  to  cover  it  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  mats  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  when  work  is  not  press¬ 
ing,  as  during  winter  or  in 
stormy  weather  when  out-door 
work  is  not  possible.  But  we 
can,  if  necessary,  dispense  with 
the  machine — which  is  a  sort  of 
sewing-machine,  working  with 
tw7o  needles  and  shuttles,  and 
turned  by  a  crank  by  one  man, 
another  feeding  the  straw.  The 
same  work  can  be  done,  in  a 
slower  manner  certainly,  but 
equally  as  well,  by  hand.  Let 
the  straw  be  gathered  into  bundles  and 
laid  as  regularly  as  possible.  It  should  then 
be  wetted,  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  in 
the  handling.  Handfuls  are  taken  from  the 
bundles  and  laid  on  a  table,  where  two  persons 
are  engaged  in  the  sewing.  The  stitch  needed 
is  what  is  called  a  back-stitch  ;  that  is,  the 
stitches  are  made  two  inches  long  or  more, 
which  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
straw,  and  each 
®  stitch  is  taken  back 

and  the  needle  pass¬ 
ed  through  the 
straw'  a  little  behind  where  the  thread  of  the 
previous  stitch  is  seen.  This  stitch  binds  the 
straw  firmly  together,  and  it  is  rendered  more 
durable  if  at  each  six  or  eight  stitches  a  knot 
is  made  and  drawn  tight.  The  straw 
used  should  be  rye  if  possible;  barley 
or  wheat  will  answer  a  good  purpose, 
but  the  thatch  will  be  narrower.  As 
it  is  sew'ed  together  it  is  rolled  up, 
and  the  rolls  may  be  made  of  any 
desired  length.  At  figure  1  is  shown 
the  mat.  Figure  2  gives  the  needle 
used,  which  any  blacksmith  can  make ; 
and  in  figure  3  is  shown  the  mode  of 
making  the  stitch.  Any  sort  of  table  or  bench 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  twine  should 


be  of  tarred  hemp.  When  the  mats  or  rolls  are 
prepared,  they  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rolls  of  prepared  roofing  of  paper  or  other 
material.  One  is  laid 
dowm  on  the  stack  pro¬ 
jecting  over  sufficiently 
to  throw  the  drip  of 
water  clear  of  the  edge, 
and  it  is  pinned  dowm 
by  w'ooden  pins  shaped 
like  the  one  shown  in 
figure  4.  In  covering  a 
round  stack,  the  man 
who  wmrks  on  the  stack 
should  have  one  end  of 
a  rope  passed  around 
his  bod)',  and  a  noose  at 
the  other  end  hitched 
on  to  the  pole  which 
passes  up  through  the 
center  of  a  stack,  as  in 
figure  5.  He  is  perfectly 
secure  then  from  falling 
or  slipping,  and  can  work  much  more  rapidly 
than  when  in  constant  danger.  The  one  who 
assists  him  follows  him  around,  and  hands  up  the 
pins  and  mats  as  they  are  wanted.  When  the 


Fig.  3. — THE  STITCn. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5.— PUTTING  ON  THE  THATCH. 

thatch  is  all  laid  on,  a  cap  is  placed  on  the  top, 
and  secured  against  the  entrance  of  waiter  by  be¬ 
ing  firmly  tied  to  the  center-pole.  Generally,  a 
stack  is  built  upon  the  ground,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  hay  is  spoiled  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  by  moisture  absorbed  from  the  damp  earth. 
A  more  economical  method  would  be  to  build 
a  foundation  for  each  stack  of  a  permanent  char¬ 
acter,  made  of  timbers  framed  together,  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  rat-proof  supports  at  least  twro  feet  above 
the  ground.  There  is  in  this  case  no  loss  from 
moisture,  and  no  hiding-places  beneath  the  stack 
for  rats,  skunks,  or  other  vermin  to  gather  in. 

- «>— — — - — *■ - 

Foxes. — These  scourges  of  the  farm-yard  are 
best  circumvented  with  poison.  The  steel-trap 
is  sure,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  the  fox’s  foot 
into  it.  They  are  always  suspecting  mischief,  and 
it  costs  too  much  to  circumvent  their  cunning 
where  they  smell  iron.  The  most  effectual 
remedy  vrc  have  ever  tried  is  arsenic  or  mix 
vomica  applied  to  the  carcass  of  a  dead  bird  or 
lamb.  If  it  is  a  bird  they  have  partly  devoured 
it  is  all  the  better.  They  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
come  back  to  the  spot  to  fiuisli  their  feast.  One 


dose  of  the  poisoned  meat  fixes  them.  Then 
if  you  w'ill  saturate  old  rags  in  melted  sulphur 
and  scatter  them  about  the  sheep-pasture  or 
poultry-yard,  you  will  not  have  any  more  visits 
from  the  foxes  the  present  season.  They  are 
easily  frightened  by  the  smell  of  sulphur.  * 


Fig.  1.— BUTTER-TABLE. 

An  Efficient  Butter-Worker. 

“L.  W.  L.,”  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  others, 
will  find  the  butter-table  herewith  figured 
(figure  1)  very  convenient,  and  well  adapted  for 
economizing  labor.  It  is  made  of  white-oak  or 
maple,  soft-maple  being  probably  the  best  tim¬ 
ber  that  can  be  used.  The  top  is  a  slab  three 
or  four  inches  in  thickness,  so  as  to  liavew'eight 
and  solidity ;  four  feet  long  and  two  or  three 
feet  wide,  according  to  the  quantity  of  butter  to 
be  worked  on  it.  It  is  mounted  on  four  stout 
legs  27  inches  long.  A  rounded  channel  or 
groove  passes  around  the  edge  to  collect  the 
buttermilk,  which  runs  off  into  a  pail  placed  to 
receive  it,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  but¬ 
ter-worker  is  a  triangular  slaff  (fig.  2)  three  feet 
long,  and  four  inches  wide  on  each  face,  with  a 
handle  on  one  end  and  a  swivel  attachment 
whereby  it  hooks  on  to  a  staple  fixed  to  one 
side  of  the  table  at  the  other  end.  The  slab 
having  been  w'aslied  with  salt  water  and  w'ell 
rinsed  with  ice  water,  is  ready  for  the  butter  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  churn.  As  soon  as  it  is  laid 
upon  the  table  it  is  cut  or  gashed  and  pressed 
with  the  staff,  and  freed  very  quickly  from  the 
buttermilk.  If  desired,  ice-water  may  be 
tlirowm  over  the  butter,  and  it  immediately  runs 
off  by  the  channel. 

We  have  used  a  similar  table  and  worker  for 
some  years,  and  have  seen  it  frequently  in  use 
in  the  Pennsylvania  dairies,  where  the  choice 


Fig.  2. — BUTTER-WORKEII. 

Philadelphia  butter  is  made.  Mr.  William 
Crozier,  of  Beacon  Stock  Farm,  whose  butter 
sells  at  the  dairy  for  75  cents  a  pound,  uses  a 
worker  which  if  not  exactly  like  this  is  on  the 
same  principle.  With  our  own  experience 
added  to  these  indorsements  of  it,  we  can  rec¬ 
ommend  this  to  our  Orange  County  and  other 
correspondents  as  being  far  ahead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bowl  and  ladle. 


Removing  Vermin  from  Sheep.— “J.  S.  L.” 
Dipping  the  lambs  after  the  sheep  have  been 
sheared  is  the  easiest  way  of  killing  off  ticks. 
If  not  done  effectually  the  pests  increase  very 
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fast.  Where  they  are  not  very  numerous  (or  if 
scab  is  present  but  slightly)  the  carbolic  solution 
may  be  poured  along  the  back  and  guided 
through  the  wool.  This  is  wasteful  if  the  flock 
is  large,  but  may  do  for  a  small  one.  It  will 
have  to  be  repeated,  however,  at  intervals. 


Milk-Cellar. 


Several  inquiries,  mostly  from  Southern  cor¬ 
respondents,  ask  how  to  build  milk-cellars 
which  can  be  kept  cool.  These  inquiries  bring 
to  our  recollection  a  milk-cellar  which  we  saw 
a  few  years  ago  in  North  Carolina,  and  which 
we  have  not  since  seen  improved  upon  any¬ 
where.  It  was  built  in  connection  with  a  very 
pleasant  and  comfortable  although  an  old  man¬ 
sion.  The  entrance  to  the  cellar  was  from  the 
porch  which  ran  around  the  house,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  rear  or  kitchen  door.  A  handsome 
shade-tree  and  a  grape-vine  protected  the  en¬ 
trance,  which  had  lattice-work  on  three  sides, 
with  a  door,  also  partly  of  lattice-work,  in  the 
front.  A  few  steps  led  down  into  a  very  cool 
apartment  about  six  feet  below  the  ground, well 
lighted  from  a  glazed  cupola  in  the  roof,  and 
built  of  brick,  and  whitewashed.  It  was  circu¬ 
lar,  with  a  raised  hatchway  in  the  center,  which 


MILK-CELLAR— ELEVATION  AND  SECTION. 


could  be  closed  up  tightly  or  opened  at  will.  A 
trap-door  at  one  side  led  to  a  stairway  to  a 
lower  cellar,  which  was  the  milk-room.  The 
upper  apartment  was  used  as  a  store-room  for 
kitchen  utensils,  churn,  and  other  similar  arti¬ 
cles*  The  lower  cellar,  when  the  hatchway  was 
open,  was  well  lighted.  It  was  also  of  brick, 
and  cleanly  whitewashed.  The  floor  was  of 
brick,  not  cemented  together.  Shelves  ran 
around  this  cellar  at  a  convenient  height  on  which 
were  kept  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  other  things 
proper  .to  a  milk-room.  Although  it  is  now  five 
years  since  we  saw  this  cellar,  its  coolness,  per¬ 
fect  cleanliness,  and  sweetness  was  so  impres¬ 
sive  that  the  remembrance  of  it  is  still  perfectly 
distinct.  The  cellar  was  circular,  about  10  feet 
in  diameter,  and  in  all  about  14  feet  deep.  The 
lower  apartment  was  ceiled  over  with  wooden 
beams  and  a  tight  floor.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
would  uot  be  beyond  the  means  of  almost  every 


farmer,  and  its  peculiar  construction  adapts  it 
excellently  to  the  needs  of  Southern  farmers 
and  planters  on  account  of  the  extra  coolness 
gained  by  the  division  into  two  apartments. 
We  give  on  this  page  an  engraving  showing  the 
plan  of  construction,  which  will  make  the  de¬ 
scription  perfectly  plain,  giving  the  entrance 
building  above  ground,  and  a  section  showing 
the  part  beneath  the  ground. 

- - »-g>- - 

Waste  from  Woolen  Mills. 


Large  piles  of  waste  are  frequently  left  about 
woolen  factories,  or  are  thrown  into  the  water 
to  float  down  the  streams.  A  few  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  land  to  cultivate  know  that  it 
is  good  manure ;  but  its  value  generally  is  very 
much  underrated.  The 
owner  of  a  ivoolen  mill 
recently  remarked  that 
he  thought  it  was  worth 
about  as  much  as  so 
much  snow  to  manure 
the  fields.  The  price 
varies  according  to  its 
supposed  value.  In 
some  places  they  are 
glad  to  give  it  away  to 
have  the  rubbish  re¬ 
moved.  In  others  it 
sells  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  a  cord.  It  is 
composed  very  largely  of  refuse  wool  made 
in  the  process  of  dyeing,  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dressing,  with  some  chips  and 
dirt.  Wool,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  fertilizer. 
In  this  waste  the  particles  are  fine,  and  soon 
form  food  to  be  appropriated  by  the  plants.  We 
have  seen  this  waste  used  with  excellent  effect 
in  various  ways.  It  does  well  as  a  top-dressing 
for  meadows  and  lawns,  spread  at  any  season 
of  the  year  when  it  can  be  procured.  If  evenly 
spread,  it  will  generally  disappear  in.  a  single 
season.  If  anything  remains  over  it  can  be 
raked  up  and  put  in  the  compost  heap.  For 
hoed  crops,  it  is  better  to  compost  it  with  other 
manures,  covering  the  whole  heap  with  a  thick 
layer  of  peat  or  turf,  and  fork  it  over  after  lying 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  woolen  waste  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  farmers,  who  carry  their 
produce  to  the  factory  villages  and  want  a  return 
load.  The  transportation  will  cost  but  little, 
and  every  load  of  woolen  waste  will  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  productiveness  of  the  farm.  The 
product  of  wool  in  this  country  is  estimated  at 
128,000,000  lbs.,  and  a  very  large  quantity  is 
imported  in  addition.  All  this  wool,  either  as 
waste  in  the  manufacture  or  as  goods  worn  out, 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  soil.  Fertilizers  are 
every  year  becoming  more  valuable,  and  all 
these  wastes  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
ought  to  be  carefully  gathered  and  utilized. 
We  have  noticed  that  our  most  thrifty  farmers 
who  market  their  wares  in  villages  seldom 
go  home  with  empty  wagons. 


A  Safety  Chicken  Coop. 

A  chicken  coop,  which  maybe  called  a  safety 
coop,  is  shown  figured  below.  It  consists  of  a 
frame,  made  of  three  boards  six  inches  wide 
and  about  two  to  three  feet  long,  one  end  being 
wanting.  Upon  this  frame  two  other  frames  of 
strips  two  inches  wide  are  nailed,  so  as  to  meet 
at  the  upper  part.  These  two  frames  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire-gauze  or  mosquito-netting,  and 
a  handle  of  wire  is  fixed  on  to  the  top  by  which 
it  may  be  lifted  about.  When  a  brood  of  young 
chicks  is  put  into  a  coop,  the  safety-coop  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  it,  under  which  the  chick¬ 
ens  can  run  free  from  danger  of  getting  into  wet 
grass,  or  wandering  away  from  the  hen ;  and  safe 
from  rats,  skunks,  or  hawks.  When  one  brood 


is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
protection  may  be  used  for  another. 


A  Cheap  Rain-water  Filter. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  water  during  two  or  three  months 
of  the  year.  At  that  time  the  ground  lias  be¬ 
come  parched,  and  all  the  rain  which  falls  be¬ 
comes  quickly  evaporated  by  the  heat  and  dry 
winds,  and  none  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
springs  or  wells,  which  are  very  often  dry. 
Rain-water  then  becomes  the  only  dependence. 
This,  with  those  farmers  who  can  not  afford  the 
expense  of  a  cistern,  is  gathered  into  casks  or 
barrels,  and  soon  becomes  foul  and  unfit  for 
use.  By  a  little  contrivance,  this  water  saved 
from  the  roofs  of  buildings  may  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  sweet.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  cases  referred  to  that  tight 


A  Second  Crop  of  Potatoes. — “  N.  E.  B.” 
If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  one  crop  of 
potatoes  may  succeed  another  on  the  same  plot. 
The  best  manure  for  potatoes,  as  for  all  crops, 
is  well-rotted  stable  manure.  Fresh  manure 
tends  to  make  scabby  tubers,  and  promotes  rot. 
Next  to  stable  manure  are  wood-ashes  and  the 
mineral  manures,  such  as  phosphates,  and,  on 
some  soils,  guano.  Very  stimulating  manures 
are  apt  to  cause  a  great  growth  of  tops,  and 
few  tubers  proportionately. 


spouts  should  be  provided,  so  as  to  secure  all 
the  water  that  falls  on  the  roofs.  This  should 
be  conducted  into  a  barrel  or  hogshead  provided 
with  a  close-fitting  cover.  Another  cask  or 
hogshead  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
first  one,  and  both  should  be  raised  from  the 
ground  on  some  suitable  support.  The  two 
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casks  are  connected  together  by  a  short  pipe 
fixed  in  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  the  side  of 
each.  A  board  about  twelve  inches  wide  is 
fixed  across  the  lower  part  of  the  second  cask, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  a  filter  is  arranged,  which  con¬ 
sists  of,  first,  a  layer  of  gravel,  then  a  layer  of 
small  charcoal,  then  a  layer  of  fine  gravel,  with 
some  coarse  gravel  on  the  top.  The  water  from 
the  first  cask  passes  into  the  second  through 
one  side  of  the  filter,  and,  when  drawn  off  by 
the  tap  or  faucet,  passes  through  the  other  side 
of  the  filter,  thus  being  discharged  perfectly 
clear  from  all  impurities,  and  free  from  any  un¬ 
pleasant  taste  which  may  have  been  gathered 
from  the  roof.  The  casks  should  be  painted, 
and,  if  possible,  a  shed  or  shade  should  be  built 
over  them  to  protect  them  from  the  sun’s  heat. 
When  not  needed,  it  will  pay  to  take  them 
down  and  store  them  in  the  barn  or  some  con¬ 
venient  dry  place  for  future  use. 

— »  « - —•O'— - >  — - 

What  are  “  Common  Cows  ”  in  Eng¬ 
land? 


Some  months  ago  \ye  should  have  said  the 
question  above  proposed  could  be  of  no  pos¬ 
sible  interest  or  importance  to  American 
farmers.  But  we  should  have  been  very  much 
mistaken.  At  the  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Con¬ 
vention,  a  resolution  was  introduced  “  that  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  traced  on  both  sides  to  imported 
animals,  before  they  can  be  entitled  to  registry” 
in  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book.  This 
led  to  a  very  able  and  animated  discussion. 
We  have  good  Shorthorns  in  this  country  that 
can  not  be  traced  back  on  both  sides  to  import¬ 
ed  stock — animals  that  have  sold  for  as  high  as 
$2,000  each.  Mr.  Alien,  the  editor  of  the  Herd- 
Book,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  animals  might 
be  registered  that  “  had  six  crosses  of  Shorthorn 
blood,  and  then  went  back  into  something  that 
was  known  and  recognized.”  It  was  shown 
that  four  crosses  were  all  that  were  required  in 
England  to  entitle  an  animal  to  registry  in  the 
English  Shorthorn  Herd-Book.  And  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter,  of  Illinois,  asked,  “  When  our  farmers  are 
told  that  ten  crosses  are  of  no  account  that  end 
in  the  American  woods,  what  are  they  to  think 
when  you  take  up  another  with  four  crosses, 
which  you  hold  perfectly  good,  because  that 
ends  in  the  English  woods?” 

Judge  Jones,  of  Ohio,  said,  “  The  Shorthorns 
are  as  original  and  distinct  a  breed  of  cattle  as 
any  other  cattle  whatever.  We  are  doing  our¬ 
selves  monstrous  injustice,  and  practicing  a  fraud 
upon  the  people,  when  we  say  otherwise.  Now 
Mr.  Carr  [an  English  authority]  says  that  four 
crosses  will  serve  to  make  a  capital  cow  out  of 
a  common  market-cow.  He  says  this  “  Durham 
ox  that  traveled,  was  got  by  the  bull  Favorite, 
upon  a  common  cow.  What  is  a  common  cow 
in  that  country  ?  Why,  a  Shorthorn  cow  !” 

Now  there  are  in  England  Hereford,  Devon, 
Sussex,  Norfolk,  Derby,  Leicester,  Longhorns, 
and  Durham  Shorthorns,  and  half-a-dozen  or  a 
dozen  other  breeds  or  sorts  of  native  cattle,  besides 
Ayrshires,  Galloways,  West  Highland,  and  Al- 
derneys,  and  we  supposed  that  “common”  cat¬ 
tle  were  such  as  are  raised  with  no  reference  to 
breed  or  pedigree.  They  may  have  some  Short¬ 
horn  blood  in  them,  or  they  may  not.  They 
may  sometimes  be  pure  Shorthorn,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  a  mixture  of  half-a-dozen  breeds,  for 
according  to  our  observation  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  is  quite  as  much  given  to  use  a  grade, 


cross-bred,  or  common  bull  as  the  farmers  of 
this  country. 

We  are  as  anxious  as  any  one  can  be  to  keep 
our  Shorthorn  cattle  pure.  We  have  great  faith 
in  the  value  of  a  thoroughly  established  breed 
— not  because  they  look  better,  handle  better, 
give  more  milk,  mature  earlier,  grow  larger,  or 
fat  more  readily  than  cross-bred  cattle  or  grades, 
but  simply  because,  when  they  possess  these 
good  qualities,  they  have  far  greater  power  of 
impressing  them  upon  their  offspring.  But 
while  we  are  anxious  to  exclude  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Herd-Book  all  animals  of  doubtful  origin, 
we  want  to  see  fair  play,  and  no  favor  shown  to 
English  breeders  that  is  not  extended  to  our  own 
breeders.  We  would  not  admit  an  English-bred 
animal  to  the  American  Herd-Book  that  would 
not  he  admitted  if  it  had  been  bred  in  America 
instead  .of  in  England. 

—  « - —*><>»»■  - *-•» - 

The  Feeding  of  Young  Turkeys. 


Why  is  it  that  one  farmer  will  raise  nearly 
every  turkey-chick  that  comes  out  of  the  shell, 
and  do  this  nine  years  out  of  ten,  without  much 
respect  to  wet  or  dry  seasons,  while  another 
loses  from  half  to  three-quarters  with  about  the 
same  uniformity?  We  know  of  men  with  whom 
success  is  the  established  rule.  They  are  very 
systematic  in  this,  as  in  all  their  other  business. 
We  visited  one  of  these  thrifty  farmers,  who 
raised  165  turkeys  last  year  from  nine  hens,  and 
upon  inquiry  found  that  he  did  about  the  same 
thing  every  year.  We  wanted  to  know  just 
how  he  managed  to  secure  this  uniform  result, 
and  found  him  communicative.  He  insists 
upon  good  stock  to  begin  with — ihe  best  always 
selected  to  breed  from.  Then  he  places  great 
reliance  upon  regular  feeding  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  so  that  the  flock  becomes  very 
gentle,  and  the  hens  make  their  nests  imme¬ 
diately  about  the  sheds  and  barns  in  [daces 
prepared  for  them.  This  i3  a  great  safeguard 
against  foxes,  skunks,  crows,  hawks,  and  other 
creatures  that  destroy  the  birds  or  their  eggs. 
When  the  young  first  come  off  the  nest  they 
are  confined  in  pens  for  a  few  days  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  fly  over  a  board  inclosure 
one  foot  high.  He  feeds  frequently  with  coarse 
corn-meal  and  sour  milk  until  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  He  found  in  his  experience  that 
he  lost  a  good  many  chicks  from  the  food  hard¬ 
ening  in  the  crop.  There  is  danger  from  over¬ 
feeding.  As  the  chicks  grow,  the  sour-milk  diet 
is  increased,  and  during  the  summer  it  is  kept 
constantly  in  a  trough  for  them.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fond  of  sour-milk  and  butter-milk, 
and  they  grow  very  rapidly  upon  this  diet.  An 
incidental  advantage,  and  a  very  important  one 
he  thinks,  is  that  the  young  birds  are  prevented 
from  straying  very  far  from  the  house.  They 
return  many  times  during  the  day  to  the  butter¬ 
milk  trough  for  their  favorite  food.  Tins,  with 
Indian-meal,  constitutes  their  principal  food 
until  midsummer,  when  insects  are  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  they  wander  farther  from  the  house. 
This  method  can  easily  be  tried  on  dairy  farms. 


How  Early  should  Heifers  have  Calve3? 


There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  practice  of 
farmers  in  this  respect — some  feeding  high  and 
breeding  as  early  as  possible,  and  others  keep¬ 
ing  the  heifers  away  from  the  bull  until  their 
third  year,  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  a  calf  at 
three  years  old.  It  is  admitted  that  the  heifers 
grow  larger  that  breed  late,  and  if  beef  is  a 


prominent  object  in  the  animal  this  may  be 
good  policy.  But  in  dairy  districts  we  want 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  at  the  earliest  moment 
that  the  animal  is  capable  of  producing  them  eco¬ 
nomically.  The  Jerseys  and  their  grades  bring 
calves  quite  early,  sometimes  at  15  months  old, 
frequently  at  18  months,  and  as  a  rule  at  two 
years  or  under.  The  heifers  that  come  in  at 
fifteen  months  frequently  lose  their  calves,  and 
their  growth  is  a  good  deal  retarded.  But  the 
milking  qualities  of  the  animal  are  generally 
developed,  and  if  the  heifers  have  rich  pasture 
and  tire  well  fed  during  the  winter  we  prefer  to 
have  them  come  in  the  second  spring  after 
birth,  say  from  20  to  24  months  old.  This  saves 
at  least  a  year’s  keeping,  and  we  think  makes  a 
better  cow,  although  she  may  not  be  quite  so 
large.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  two-year-old 
heifer  in  the  older  states  is  from  $35  to  $50  a 
year,  and  if  there  is  no  calf  until  she  is  three 
years  old  it  is  so  much  money  out  of  pocket. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
a  heifer  in  her  second  and  third  year.  If  well 
cared  for,  the  two-year-old  begins  to  pay  as  soon 
as  she  brings  a  calf.  If  of  good  stock,  and  a 
heifer,  the  calf  will  be  as  well  worth  raising  as 
any  subsequent  calf  dropped  by  the  same 
mother.  She  will  probably  give  more  than 
milk  enough  to  pay  for  her  year’s  keeping,  and 
the  calf  will  be  clear  gain.  The  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  cows  ill  the  Eastern  States  is  now  so  great, 
that  one  needs  to  put  them  to  breeding  at  the 
earliest  day  it  can  be  safely  done.  At  three 
years  old  the  animal  has  consumed  not  far 
from  eighty  dollars’  worth  of  food,  whether  she 
have  yielded  any  return  or  not.  If  you  can  put 
fifty  dollars  to  her  credit  at  Ihe  close  of  the  third 
year  it  looks  a  little  more  like  making  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cows  a  living  business. 


Steam-Plowing  in  Europe. 


That  steam-plowing  is  certain  to  become  at 
some  future  period  a  regular  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  may  not  be  doubted  any  more  than  that 
steam  will  eventually  supersede  horse-power 
wherever  it  can  be  made  available  in  the  future 
as  it  has  already  done  in  the  past.  Agriculture 
can  not  afford  lo  remain  behind  the  other  arts 
iu  any  particular.  It  has  been  brought  to  that 
condition  now  in  England  and  the  East  that 
convenience  mainly  determines  whether  the 
farm  be  plowed  by  steam  or  not.  Its  great 
economy  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  In  the  month 
of  April  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Far¬ 
mers’  Club,  a  paper  was  read  by  a  farmer,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Fowler,  relating  his  experience  with  steam 
cultivation.  In  the  discussion,  or  rather  re¬ 
marks — for  there  was  no  divided  opinion  upon 
the  matter — which  followed,  several  other  far¬ 
mers  gave  their  views  in  a  practical  and  inter¬ 
esting  manner.  It  appears  that  the  use  of 
steam  is  so  rapidly  extending,  that  at  one  -fac¬ 
tory  in  England  100,  chiefly  double,  engines 
are  made  yearly  to  supply  the  home  demand, 
and  CO  yearly  for  foreign  customers.  Also,  that 
the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  public  and 
farm  roads,  the  weakness  of  ihe  bridges,  and  the 
crooked  fences  and  small  fields  greatly  retard 
the  use  of  the  engines.  That  in  Germany  50 
engines  are  at  work  on  the  sugar-beet  farms, 
and  that  t lie  improved  cultivation — a  depth  of 
15  to  30  inches  being  reached — so  increases  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  that  Kie  en¬ 
terprise  is  very  profitable.  In  England,  200 
acres  a  week  have  been  plowed  by  one  set  of 
engines  and  plows,  with  three  men,  and  horse 
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and  cart  to  draw  water  and  fuel,  to  attend  it. 
The  cost  of  breaking  up  the  ground  13  or  15 
inches,  and  then  cultivating  or  breaking  or 
loosening  the  subsoil,  not  turning  it  over,  to  20 
or  30  inches  deep,  is  there  $3  ( three  dollars)  per 
acre  for  both  operations.  (Here  our  circum¬ 
stances  would  about  double  that  cost.)  There 
it  pays  a  tenant  farmer  with  but  200  acres  to 
own  a  set  of  plows  and  tackle,  the  cost  of  which 
varies  for  different  styles  from  $13,000  down  to 
$3,000.  Mr.  Fowler  estimates  that  the  original 
cost  of  stocking  a  farm  that  could  fully  employ 
an  engine  and  tackle  would  be  but  little  more 
than  an  equivalent  force  of  horses  with  the 
harness  and  implements. 

Ti  e  engines  used  in  England  are  wholly  on 
the  round-about  system  ;  that  is,  the  plows  are 
drawn  across  the  field  by  two  locomotive  en¬ 
gines,  one  at  each  headland,  or  by  one  assisted 
by  an  anchor  on  the  opposite  headland.  The 
plows  in  a  gang  of  seven,  plowing  a  land  six 
feet  wide,  are  drawn  by  a  steel  rope  which  is 
wound  upon  a  drum  on  the  engine.  The  direct 
traction-engines  are  found  to  be  inferior  in  ope¬ 
ration.  Not  the  least  important  benefit  attach¬ 
ing  to  this  method  of  cultivation  is  that  the 
great  depth  to  which  the  soil  is  opened  not  only 
renders  it  porous  for  the  escape  of  surface- 
water,  but  renders  it  almost  completely  unaf¬ 
fected  by  drouths  of  the  most  serious  character. 
This,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  steam 
culture  in  its  native  home  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
tries,  and  as  one  crosses  our  magnificent  level 
plains  from  Ohio  westward  the  thought  occurs, 
What  a  field  for  tiie  use  of  steam  in  place  of 
the  horse  and  plowman,  who  “  homeward  plods 
his  weary  way”  after  painfully  breaking  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  soil  in  ten  hours  of  toil. 


The  Soiling  Question. 


We  note  the  following  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  summer  stall-feeding  of  stock :  Mr.  Harry 
Sedgwick,  of  Cornwall,  Cl.,  t ells  us  of  a  young 
man  in  his  neighborhood  who  bought  eighty 
acres  of  laud  for  eleven  thousand  dollars.  This 
land  had  previously  kept  eleven  cows,  four  or  five 
yearlings,  and  one  or  two  horses.  The  first 
year  he  sowed  fourteen  acres  of  corn  fodder, 
and  increased  his  stock  to  twenty-five  cows. 
He  kept  them  during  the  soiling  season  on  the 
product  of  twelve  acres  of  this  crop,  and  his 
receipts  the  first  year  were  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  cash.  The  next  year,  by  the  use  of  the 
same  system,  lie  kept  twenty-seven  cows,  which 
made  an  average  of  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
though  using  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

J.  R.  B.,  in  the  Practical  Farmer,  gives  an 
account  of  what  he  produced  from  two  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  put  in  first-rate  order,  and 
used  for  soiling  and  root-growing.  The  land 
was  used  from  August  1st,  1871,  to  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1872.  The  corn  fodder,  green  rye 
(for  autumn  use),  and  white  mustard,  furnished 
food  for  twenty-five  cows  for  two  months,  and 
for  thirty-five  cows  and  two  oxen  for  one  month. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  raised  840  forty  bushels 
of  round  turnips,  the  same  quantity  of  beets, 
and  250  bushels  of  rutabagas. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  such 
farming  as  this  must  inevitably  pay,  and  that 
the  more  we  have  of  it  the  better  will  be  the 
average  standard  of  our  agriculture. 

-  —  *  - 

O jl-Pbodu cut G  Chops,— Some  of  our  West¬ 
ern  cities,  but  notably  St.  Louis  and  Min¬ 


neapolis,  are  greatly  encouraging  the  growth 
of  oil-producing  crops  in  ihe  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  they  can  draw  supplies  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil.  Linseed  oil  and  castor  oil 
are  the  chief  results  aimed  at.  In  both  these 
cities  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  and  the  former  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  trade  in  castor  beans.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  large  breadth  of  land  should  not  bo  de¬ 
voted  to  such  crops  as  these  where  the  soil  and 
other  conditions  are  favorable.  Not  only  are 
they  directly  profitable  in  themselves,  but  their 
growth  will  tend  to  reduce  the  excessive  abun¬ 
dance  of  corn;  while  in  addition  the  produce 
furnishes  material  for  the  employment  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  its  growth. 

—  ■  -  ^  - »  —  — — — — » 

Milk-pail  Holder. 

“An  Old  Subscriber”  sends  us  a  description 
of  a  milk-pail  holder, which  we  have  had  drawn 
and  engraved  that  it  may  be  more  plainly  un¬ 
derstood.  It  is  a  ring  of  heavy  hoop-iron  made 


Fig.  1. — MILK-PAIL  HOLDER. 

large  enough  to  receive  the  pail  and  hold  it 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  below  the  top. 
There  is  riveted  on  each  side  of  the  hoop  a 
curved  piece  of  hoop-iron  large  enough  to  fit 
easily  upon  the  leg  of  the  milker  just  above  the 
knee.  The  holder  is  shown  at  fig.  1  as  it  is  put 
together.  When  in  use  it  is  slipped  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pail,  and  enables  the  pail  to  rest 
upon  the  milker’s  knees  (fig.  2),  so  that  it  need 


Fig.  2. — HOLDER  IN  USE. 


not  be  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  stable  or 
yard,  nor  be  held  tightly  between  the  knees,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  with  very  much  inconve¬ 
nience.  By  this  little  contrivance  the  milking 
is  made  much  more  cleanly  and  agreeable,  and 
easy  for  the  milker. 


Which  should  Yield  the  Best  Crop? 

J.  G.  C.,  of  Tennessee,  writes  that  he  went 
to  that  state  from  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tie  reads 
the  Agriculturist ,  and  “  has  faith  in  the  highest 
of  high  farming,”  but  has  not  implements  and 
means  necessary  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  Ho 
and  a  neighbor  treated  two  adjoining  fields  of 
sandy  loam  mixed  with  shale  as  follows: 

J.  G.  C.’s  Rotation. — Field  of  15  acres,  that 
had  been  several  years  in  grass.  Broke  up  in 
1870  and  planted  to  corn.  In  1871,  sown  to  oats. 

In  August,  1871,  was  turned  over  with  a  two- 
horse  plow.  Harrowed  in  September,  and  a 
bushel  of  Lancaster  (Mediterranean)  wheat  sown 
per  acre  broadcast,  and  covered  with  one-horse 
shovel  or  bull-tongue  plows ;  all  in  fine  order. 


December  1st,  turned  on  7  head  of  sheep,  and 
let  them  remain  on  the  wheat  till  March  1st. 

In  February,  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  21  loads  of  winter-made  stable  ma¬ 
nure  were  spread  on  the  wheat.  In  March, 
sowed  clover  and  harrowed  thoroughly. 

Tennessee  Fakmer’s  Rotation.— Field  of 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  which  had  been 
cropped  successively  for  several  years.  In 
1870,  planted  to  corn.  In  1871,  sowed  to  oats. 
In  August,  1871,  plowed.  In  September,  sown 
with  the  same  variety  of  wheat,  and  harrowed  in. 

Result. — At  the  harvest  of  1872,  this  field 
yielded  more  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  than  the 
other  field. 

Mr.  C.  says  :  “The  result  did  not,  as  I  had 
fondly  anticipated,  develop  Ihcsuperioriiy  of  the 
‘  Yankee  mode  of  farming.’  Can  you  point  out 
where  my  method  was  defective?” 

We  do  not  see  that  the  rotation  and  treatment 
differed  essentially.  A  field  which  has  produced 
grass  for  a  number  of  years  is  not  necessarily 
any  richer  in  available  plant-food  than  a  field 
which  has  been  under  cultivation.  Mr.  C. 
covered  his  wheat  with  a  plow,  his  neighbor 
harrowed  it  in.  Perhaps  Mr.  C.’s  seed  was 
buried  too  deep.  The  7  sheep  on .  15  acres 
could  do  no  good — perhaps  they  did  harm. 
The  21  loads  of  fresh  stable  manure,  spread 
over  15  acres,  could  have  little  or  no  effect,  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  harrowing  in  March  may  have 
pulled  the  manure  into  heaps  and  smothered 
some  of  the  wheat.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  result. 

Unless  the  land  is  in  high  condition,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  is  not  a  good  rotation.  We  should 
try  to  introduce  clover  more  frequently.  How 
this  can  be  best  done  depends  on  climate  .and 
other  circumstances.  Where  the  winters  are  so 
mild  as  not  to  injure  the  young  clover  plants, 
we  should  try  sowing  clover  seed  amongst  the 
corn  in  August,  mounting  a  horse  so  that  the 
seed  could  be  scattered  above  the  growing  corn- 
plants.  We  have  seen  good  clover  raised  in 
this  way  as  far  north  as  Western  New  York. 

Blue-fishing. 

BY  R.  H  .  SIISTUBB. 

In  the  last  days  of  June  or  in  July  the 
blue-fish  appear  in  our  Northern  waters. 

They  come  at  a  lucky  lime  for  the  fisherman. 
The  cod  and  mackerel  seasons  are  over;  that 
finest  of  sea  fish,  the  striped  bass,  and  the  tau- 
tog,  vulgarly  called  black-fish,  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  “scuppaug”  are  so  small  that 
there  is  little  profit  in  their  taking.  Bluc-fisli 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  fisherman,  and  give 
him  a  busy  and  often  a  profitable  season. 

There  are  three  modes  of  taking  blue-fish. 
The  most  common  of  these,  and  the  one  best 
known  to  our  amateurs  is  “drailing.”  This  is 
always  done  in  sail-boats,  with  some  forty  or 
fifty  fathoms  of  line ;  but  the  length  of  this  is 
graduated  by  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  “drail”  just  under  water. 
This  last-mentioned  article  is  made  by  running 
about  ti  pound  of  lead  on  to  the  “shank”  of  a 
large  No.  1  Limerick  hook.  This  “drail”  when 
finished  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  tapering  to  a 
sharp  point  at  both  ends,  beginning  two-thirds 
of  its  length  from  the  hook,  and  growing  smaller 
each  way  until  it  meets  the  shank  of  the  hook 
at  one  end  and  a  “cock-eye”  at  the  other.  Into 
this  latter  is  fastened  a  stout  thong  of  leather, 
to  which  is  attached  the  line,  a  “cable-laid” 
cord  of  the  best  material,  one-sixteentli  of  an 
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[COP'S  EIGHT  SECURED.] 

FROM  THE  SHORE  . — Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


BLUE-FISH  INQ 

inch  in  diameter  perhaps.  Over  this  “  dra.il 
is  now  stretched  an  eel-skin,  its  usual  tough¬ 
ness  intensified  by  lying  a  month  or  so  in 
strong  brine.  This  is  fastened  on  by  running 
lead  and  all  right  through  it,  and  tying  the  skin 
at  the  junction  at  the  leather  and  eye.  It  is  id- 
lowed  just  not  to  reach  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
book,  and  a  blue-fish  will  take  this  strange- 
looking  bait  when  it,  turns  up  its  nose  at  a  more 
delicate  one.  Perhaps  I  might  add  that  the 
lead  is  only  added  to  keep  the  hook  down  in 
the  water,  for  the  speed  of  the  boats  would 
skip  a  lighter  hook  on  top  of  it  like  a  feather. 

Not  so  with  the  drail  used  in  “heaving  and 
hauling”  either  from  shore  or  from  a  boat  at 
anchor.  As  the  latter  is  merely  a  modification 
of  the  former,  the  description  will  hold  good  of 
botlu  The  drail  is  heavier,  longer,  and  slimmer 
in  proportion  to  its  length  than  the  other,  and 
in  shape  is  something  like  a  fish,  although  the 
resemblance  is  not  very  marked ;  it  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  eel-skin,  but  is  kept  bright  bj^use  and 
an  occasional  rubbing  in  sand.  The  hook  is 
the  same  size  as  the  other,  the  lead  perhaps 
eight  inches  long.  The  fisherman  stands  on 
the  beach,  as  near  the  edge  of  the  water  as  he 
can  get,  with  his  left  foot  well  forward,  holding 


the  coil  of  line  in  his  left  hand;  with  his  right 
hand  he  grasps  it  about  eight  feet,  sometimes 
more,  from  the  drail ;  that  portion  of  line  be¬ 
tween  his  hands  is  left  a  little  slack ,  and  the 
“  shore  end  ”  is  fast  to  the  stick  on  which  it  is 
wound  when  not  in  use ;  this  stick  is  stuck 
firmly  in  the  beach.  Throwing  the  drail  from 
him  on  the  sand,  so  that  the  line  between  it  and 
his  right  hand  is  taut,  starting  it  with  a  jerk,  he 
swings  it  around  his  head,  the  lead  describing  a 
circle  about  the  level  of  his  shoulder.  He 
swings  it  half  a  dozen  times,  then  lowers  his 
hand  and  lifts  it  into  the  air,  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  coil  loose  and  letting  it  flake  out ; 
he  generally  heaves  at  an  angle  of  33°.  As 
soon  as  the  line  is  all  out,  he  stoops  quickly, 
grasping  it  with  his  left  hand.  After  the  drail 
strikes  the  water,  he  lets  it  sink  a  little,  and 
then  hauls  in  briskly,  hand  over  hand.  The 
moment  the  fish  strikes  the  hook  he  is  off,  right 
and  left,  up  and  down,  now  with  his  nose  in  the 
sand,  and  then  reaching  his  whole  length  out 
of  water,  madly  shaking  the  hook,  then  again 
running  right  toward  the  fisherman — this  is  his 
most  dangerous  trick,  for  if  he  succeeds  in  get¬ 
ting  any  slack  he  is  almost  sure  to  shake  out 
the  hook.  This  sport  is  often  watched  by  crowds 


of  spectators,  who  hail  the  landing  of  each  fish 
as  if  it  were  their  own  spoil.  To  the  fishermen  i 
themselves  it  seems  to  be  more  work  than  play. 

The  take,  of  course,  varies  with  each  day, 
sometimes  they  may  get  none,  again  they  may 
count  as  high  as  forty.  The  fish  are  disposed  of 
to  smacks,  which  are  almost  always  on  hand  to 
take  them;  in  them  they  are  salted  down,  taken  I, 
to  the  coast  cities,  freshened,  and  sold  to  the  j 
fish-mongers,  who  peddle  them  out  as  fresh  j 
blue-fish.  The  original  price  paid  the  fishermen  || 
varies  from  11c.  to  2c.  or  more  per  pound  un- 
dressed.  Supposing  our  fisherman  to  have  jj 
caught  forty  fish,  they  will  probably  average  [\ 
him  six  pounds  apiece;  this,  at  two  cents  per  |j 
pound, would  give  $4.80  for  his  labor,  not  a  bad 
day’s  work  for  him.  If  no  smack  i§  at  hand, 
he  dresses  them  and  salts  them  down,  selling  I 
to  the  smack  whenever  she  may  come.  He  gets 
more  per  pound  for  his  fish,  but  as  they  dress  [ 
away  a  third  he  prefers  selling  them  fresh.  1 

A  blue-fish,  to  be  good,  should  be  cooked  be¬ 
fore  he  is  an  hour  out  of  the  water.  It  is  a  fish 
that  loses  its  good  qualities  by  keeping,  and  the 
fish  of  our  markets  is  no  more  like  Simon-pure, 
fat,  juicy  blue-fish,  dressed  before  being  dead 
and  cooked  at  once,  than  chalk’s  like  cheese. 
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Some  Water  Plants. 


Those  who  look  over  English  and  other  for¬ 
eign  catalogues  will  be  surprised  to  see  our 
common  water  and  marsh  plants  offered  at 
high  prices.  In  a  recent  catalogue  we  read 
that  u  Symplocaipns  fcetidus,  a  very  interesting 


reach  the  surface.  When  closed,  as  it  is  late  in 
the  day,  the  flower  shows  only  as  a  green  bud, 
the  four  sepals  completely  enclosing  the  nu¬ 
merous  petals.  The  flowers  open  early  in  the 
morning,  and  float  upon  the  surface  with  a 
purity  of  whiteness  and  a  delicacy  of  perfume 
uuequaled  by  the  rarest  exotic.  The  flowers 


Packing'  and  Marketing  Produce. 

BT  J.  R.  llELrBICII. 


[Every  one  engaged  in  growing  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  knows  that  the  raising  of  the 
articles  is  but  one  step  towards  getting  a  return 


water-shield. — ( Brasenia  peltata.) 


water-lilt.— (Nymphcea  odorata. ) 


American  Aroid,  with  large,  handsome  foliage 
(rare),  2s.  M."  When  we  say  that  this  rare 
American  plant  is  our  common  Skunk-Cabbage 
our  readers  may  think  that  the  English  cultiva¬ 
tors  have  strange  tastes.  If  it  were  not  com¬ 
mon  with  us  we  should  value  it,  for  there  are 
few  plants  more  odd  in  their  way  of  flowering 
or  more  luxuriant  in  foliage  than  this  mal¬ 
odorous  inhabitant  of  our  swamps  and  marshes. 
We  allude  to  this  to  show  that  European  culti¬ 
vators  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
beautify  their  places.  If  one  of  them  has  a 
pond  or  stream  he  considers  himself  fortunate, 
as  he  can  then  grow  numerous  aquatic  plants 
in  the  water,  and  along  the  wet  margins  lie  can 
introduce  many  things  that  flourish  in  such  sit¬ 
uations.  In  this  country  we  see  but  very  little 
of  this  phase  of  cultivation.  Where  one  has  the 
facilities,  there  is  a  large  number  of  water  and 
marsh  plants  that  he  can  grow,  and  that  can  be 
grown  uowhere  else.  We  give  illustrations  of 
two  of  the  commonest  of  our  aquatic  plants, 
both  of  which  will  adapt  themselves  to  deep  or 
shallow  ponds.  The  engraving  on  the  right  is 
the  Water-Lily,  more  frequently  called  Pond- 
Lily,  and  sometimes  Water-Nymph,  than 
which  no  flower  on  land  or  water  is  more 
beautiful.  The  root,  or,  more  properly,  root- 
stock,  is  very  large,  and  lies  in  the  muddy 
bottom  of  the  pond ;  this  sends  up  leaves 
upon  leaf-stalks,  the  length  of  which  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  orbicular,  cleft  at  one  side,  and  from 
six  to  nine  inches  across.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  upon  stems  that  allow  them  to 


are  often  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter.  When 
the  glory  of  the  flower  has  departed,  what  re¬ 
mains  turns  downward  to  ripen  the  fruit  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  flower  is  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting  on  one  account :  it  shows  a 
complete  gradation  between  petals  and  stamens. 
Some  of  the  inner  petals  show  a  tendency  to 
become  stamen-like,  and  as  we  go  towards  the 
center  of  the  flower  we  find  every  stage  between 
perfect  petal  and  perfect  stamen.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  localities  where  the  flowers  are  pink, 
and  we  have  heard  of,  but  never  have  seen,  a 
blue  one.  Our  common  species  is  B'ympJuea 
odorata ,  and  in  Western  New  York  and  other 
localities  is  Nymphwa  tuherosa,  which  has  scent¬ 
less  flowers,  and  bears  tubers  upon  its  root¬ 
stocks.  When  found,  as  it  may  be,  growing 
in  very  shallow  water,  the  Pond-Lily  may  be 
grown  in  a  tub  of  moist  earth  as  a  semi-aquatic. 

The  other  plant  that  we  figure  is  the  Water- 
Shield,  Brasenia  peltata.  Its  oval  leaves  are  cen¬ 
trally  attached  to  the  foot-stalks,  and  are  always 
noticeable  as  they  float  upon  the  water.  They 
have  their  use  as  forming  a  shade  and  covert 
for  fish,  as  anglers  are  well  aware.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  dull  purple,  and  come  to  tli«  surface 
to  perfect  themselves,  but  make  but  little  show. 
One  peculiarity  about  this  plant  is  tliattlie  stems, 
flower,  and  leaf-stalks  are  all  clothed  with  a 
coating  of  transparent  mucilage,  which  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  has  been  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  Iceland  moss.  This  aquatic  plant  has 
a  remarkably  wide  distribution,  it  being  found 
not  only  in  this  country,  including  the  north¬ 
west  coast,  but  in  Japan,  Australia,  and  India. 


for  his  labor.  No  matter  how  well  his  produce 
is  grown,  if  not  properly  marketed  his  labor  is 
lost.  These  articles,  by  Mr.  Helfrich,  upon  the 
cusloms  of  the  New  York  market,  are  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  we  feel  that  no  apology  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  occupying  a  considerable  space  with 
them.— Ed.] 

tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  sent  from  the  South  or  to  a  distant 
market  should  be  picked  rather  green.  In  the 
latitude  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  they 
should  be  picked  when  they  begin  to  turn  red 
on  the  blossom  end,  and  they  will  ripen  in 
transit;  at  places  nearer  by,  such  as  around 
Norfolk,  they  should  be  riper  or  nearly  ripe 
when  picked.  Do  not  put  up  any  that  are 
fully  ripe,  as  they  will  mash,  and  the  juice  will 
sour  and  spoil  the  rest.  Keep  out  all  worm- 
eaten,  cracked,  and  sun-burnt  fruit.  Tomatoes 
should  be  packed  in  crates  holding  one  bushel. 
These  are  made  of  two  end-pieces  and  one 
middle-piece,  9  x  15  inches,  and  one  inch  thick. 
To  these  laths  24  inches  long  are  nailed  all 
around,  leaving  openings  of  about  one  inch 
between  the  laths.  In  New  Jersey  and  other 
places  near  New  York  the  fruit  should  be  nearly 
ripe,  and  is  best  sent  to  market  in  bushel 
baskets.  In  packing  in  crates  it  will  pay  to 
handle  the  fruit  carefully,  find  lay  it  in  placing 
one  tomato  at  a  time.  Shake  the  fruit  down 
well,  and  fill  the  crates  so  as  to  have  to  press 
the  laths  down  gently  in  nailing,  so  that  the 
fruit  may  not  move  in  handling.  In  using 
baskets,  place  the  fruit  in  stem  down,  and  fill 
the  basket  a  little  rounding.  The  large  smooth 
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red  is  ike  most  valuable  variety  for  the  New 
York  market. 

CUCUMBERS. 

For  field  culture  the  “White  Spine”  is  best. 
Pick  the  cucumbers  when  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  and  pack  them  ill  bushel  crates  made 
the  same  as  described  under  tomatoes.  Pack 
tight,  and  keep  out  all  crooked,  gnarled,  or  yel¬ 
low  ones.  They  may  also  be  packed  in  clean 
barrels,  with  holes  bored  in  the  sides,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  muslin  or  bagging  to  give  ventilation. 

GREEN  BEANS. 

Pick  when  the  dew  is  off  and  the  beans  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  put  in  the  shade  a  short  time 
until  they  have  lost  the  heat  received  from  the 
sun.  Keep  out  all  bruised  or  decayed  ones, 
and  pack  in  bushel  crates  same  as  recommended 
for  tomatoes.  For  beaus,  the  laths  on  the  crates 
must  be  closer  together  than  for  tomatoes.  The 
beans  should  be  young  and  lender  when  picked 
and  snap  when  broken,  its  it  will  not  pay  to 
send  them  when  too  old  to  snap.  They  may 
also  be  shipped  in  barrels  covered  with  cloth, 
and  the  sides  cut  or  bored  for  ventilation. 

GREEN  PEAS 

should  be  picked,  handled,  and  packed  the 
same  as  green  beans. 

CHERaiES. 

There  is  none  of  the  small  fruits  that  require 
so  much  care  and  that  is  more  difficult  to  get  to 
market  in  good  order  than  the  cherry.  They 
should  be  picked  when  perfectly  dry,  leaving 
the  steins  on,  taking  hold  of  the  stem  instead  of 
the  fruit  in  picking.  Keep  out  all  over-ripe  and 
rotten  ones,  and  keep  the  fruit  spread  out  thin 
in  the  shade  a  short  time  to  cool  and  thoroughly 
dry  off.  Put  in  crates  made  of  two  ends  and 
a  middle  piece,  four  inches  wide  by  1G  incites 
long,  of  s/4-inch  stuff.  Make  the  sides  with 
lath  or  thin  boards,  leaving  sufficient  openings 
for  ventilation.  Fill  the  crate  full,  and  gently 
shake  or  press  down  the  fruit.  Mark  (lie  tare 
of  the  crate  on  one  end.  Cherries  can  also  be 
put  in  long  flat  baskets  holding  about  25  pounds; 
these  are  covered  with  muslin. 

GRAPES. 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  packages  used 
for  sending  grapes  to  market  than  for  any  other 
kind  of  fruit.  For  a  long  distance,  or  where 
the  cost  would  be  too  much  for  the  return  of 
the  empty  boxes,  the  best  packages  are  small 
boxes  holding  from  three  to  five  pounds.  These 
are  made  as  light  as  possible,  but  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  handling  and  shipping.  The  boxes 
should  be  put  in  skeleton  crates  holding  from 
60  to  90.  Of  the  small  boxes,  we  think  the 
Fairchilds  and  the  veneer  box  of  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Basket  Co”  among  the  best.  The  boxes 
should  be  packed  from  the  bottom,  first  laying 
in  a  sheet  of  white  tea-paper,  then  lay  in  the 
bunches  keeping  the  stems  up,  and  gently  press 
the  grapes  close  together.  Fill  the  box  so  as  to 
press  them  down  solid,  but  not  hard  enough  to 
mash  the  grapes.  One  crushed  or  bruised  grape 
will  ferment  ami  spoil  the  whole  box.  Nail  the 
bottom  on  the  box,  ami  put  the  label  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  that  will  he  the  side  to  open, 
and  when  opened  will  show  a  nice,  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  fruit,  with  the  stems  hidden  from  view. 
Mark  tare  of  crate  off  each  end. 

We  think  the  long,  flat,  tight,  boxes  holding 
about  30  pounds  very  objectionable,  as  they 
are  liable  to  rough  handling,  and  the  fruit  in¬ 
variably  comes  to  market  mashed  and  bruised, 
and  consequently  will  not  command  a  fair  price. 

The  very  best  way  to  send  grapes  to  market 


is  in  crates  such  as  are  used  for  forty-five  pints 
of  strawberries  ;  those  that  have  the  comer- 
pieces  on  the  inside  arc  preferable.  Flat  boxes 
or  trays  are  made  that  will  easily  fit  the  crates. 
The  travs  are  so  made  that  three  will  fid  the 
crate.  Etch  tray  should  have  the  shipper’s 
name  and  also  the  tare  marked  on  it.  The 
crates  should  also  have  the  tare  of  trays  and 
crates  marked  on  them.  If  the  tares  are  not 
plainly  marked  on  each  package,  we  have  a 
trouble  when  making  sales  to  deduct  the  weight 
of  the  package.  For  want  of  knowing  the  tare, 
we  are  delayed  in  making  returns  of  sales  until 
the  return  to  us  of  empty  packages — which 
often  gives  great  dissatisfaction. 

Boxes  with  the  covers  hinged  and  furnished 
with  a  hasp  are  good  packages  for  grapes. 
They  should  be  made  about  five  inches  deep, 
fourteen  incites  wide,  and  twenty-two  incites 
long  inside;  they  should  have  the  bottom  put 
on  with  screws,  so  that  it.  may  be  taken  off  and 
the  box  packed  from  the  bottom.  Put  sheet 
of  white  paper  in  first,  and  then  a  layer  of 
bunches,  then  a  sheet  of  paper,  then  grapes,  and 
so  on,  taking  care  that  the  bunches  lie  close 
together  with  the  stems  up.  Pack  so  full  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  press  the  bottom  down 
gently  to  bring  it  to  its  place,  thus  compressing 
the  grapes  so  that  they  will  not  move  in 
handling. 

Round  paper  boxes,  bolding  three,  four,  or 
five  pounds  each,  may  also  be  used.  In  packing 
these,  use  a  tin  hoop  of  the  same  size  and  depth 
as  the  paper  box  inside.  Place  the  tin  hoop  on 
the  cover,  and  pack  the  grapes  in  the  hoop, 
stem  up,  and  fill  and  gently  press  down  ;  then 
put  the  box  on  and  draw  out  the  hoop;  this 
will  leave  the  grapes  all  tight  and  the  stems  out 
of  sight  when  the  box  is  opened.  Pack  the 
paper  boxes  in  skeleton  crates  holding  12,  18, 
or  24  boxes  each. 

In  gathering  the  grapes  use  care  to  not  rub 
the  bloom  off  more  than  can  he  helped.  The 
best  plan,  if  crates  and  trays  are  used,  is  to  put 
the  trays  on  a  wheelbarrow  and  move  along 
among  the  vines.  In  gathering,  take  hold  of 
the  stem  of  the  bunch  and  cut  off  with  a  pair 
of  scissors;  at  the  same  time  trim  out  all  un¬ 
ripe  berries,  and  lay  the  bunch  in  the  tray  stem 
dawn.  When  the  travs  are  full  they  require  no 
further  handling.  Use  care  to  put  none  in  hut 
good,  fine  clusters,  The  seconds  should  be 
shipped  by  themselves,  or  used  up  tit  home. 
Alter  the  trays  are  filled,  put  them  in  the  shade 
to  cool  off  before  packing  in  crates.  If  to  be 
packed  in  tight  boxes,  the  grapes  should  be  cut, 
carried  to  a  cool,  dry  place,  and  allowed  to 
lay  about  twelve  hours  to  dry  and  wilt  the 
stem,  which  will  facilitate  the  packing  and  also 
prevent  molding.  If  the  stems  tire  not  dry 
when  packed,  and  the  boxes  lie  any  length  of 
time,  t lie  grapes  soon  become  moldy,  and  the 
sale  of  them  is  spoiled. 


Notes  on  Asparagus. — “Trojan,”  Lansing- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Hel- 
frich’s  article  on  asparagus  in  the  May  number, 
says:  “He  might  have  added  that  the  knives 
were  better  for  being  ground  half-moon  shape; 
that  the  easiest  way  to  raise  it  was  either  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  or  in  beds  three  feet  square, 
with  IJ-foot  space  between,  which  allowed  of 
the  ground  being  plowed  through  botli  ways 
and  the  earth  thrown  on  top  of  the  square  nice 
and  evenly,  so  as  to  smother  all  the  weeds; 
that  the  best  way  to  sell  it  is  by  weight,  so  as  to 
save  the  labor  of  hunching,  which  we  find  to  be 


one  of  the  greatest  expenses  attending  it ;  that 
brewers’  hops,  privy  or  blood,  or  very  fine  bone 
manure  were  the  best,  as  horse-dung  contains 
so  many  weeds  that  you  can  not  get  along,  no 
matter  how  well  rotted;  that  in  warm  weather 
it  must  be  cut  every  other  day,  or  else  let 
grow  up  for  good;  that  where  salt  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  cheap  enough  it  is  the  great  desideratum, 
as  it  will  both  kill  the  weeds  and  improve  the 
asparagus.” — If  “  Trojan  ”  can  sell  unbundled 
asparagus,  so  much  the  better  for  him ;  but 
when  one  sends  produce  to  the  New  York  or 
any  other  market  he  must  conform  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  that  market  if  be  expects  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  prices.  If  a  lot  of  loose  asparagus,  or 
strawberries  in  the  large  trays  used  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  were  sent  to  the  New  York  market,  they 
would  probably  find  their  way  into  the  garbage- 
cart.  The  object  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  Helfrich 
is  to  let  people  tit  a  distance  know  what  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  New  York  market,  and  unless 
they  can  conform  to  this  it  will  be  better  for 
them  to  seek  a  market  near  home. 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  prose  and 
verse  about  the  resplendent  hues  of  autumn 
foliage,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  spring  flowers 
have  had  mention  by  t he  fine  wriLers,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  that  any  one  lias  gone  into 
ecstasies  over 

Spring  Foliage. — Yet  there  is  much  in  the 
varied  hues  of  the  just  developing  leaves  to  at¬ 
tract  the  observer  who  has  an  eye  for  the  minor 
beauties  of  nature.  The  expanding  leaves  of 
the  pear  and  those  of  the  ash-leaved  maple  are 
both  of  a  tender  green,  but  quite  unlike,  and 
both  are  quite  different  from  the  near-by  Vir- 
gilia  (more  properly  Gladrasiis).  Then  just 
beyond  is  a  Weeping  Poplar,  the  young  leaves 
of  wiiich  are  of  a  brownish  green,  fonce  the 
French  would  say,  as  dark  as  the  neighboring 
Gingko  tree  is  lively.  An  artist  would  describe 
the  foliage  of  this  last-named  tree  as  “gamboge 
green.”  Then  a  little  nearer  the  house  is  a 
golden  glow  from  t he  young  leaves  of  what  the 
nurserymen  call  Spiraea  aurea,  but  which  is  only 
a  bright-leaved  variety  of  the  well-known. 
Nine-bark  (Spiraea  opulifolia).  A  little  more  at 
1  he  right. is  the  charming  purple-leaved  variety 
of  the  common  Barberry,  and  st  ill  farther  along 
are  the  Purple  Hazel  and  Purple  Bush.  These 
last-named  tire  varieties  cultivated  for  their 
colored  foliage,  but  there  is  enough  in  the 
different  shades  of  the  young  leaves  of  trees 
in  their  normal  condition  to  make  the  effects  of 
spring  foliage  worthy  thestudyof  the  landscape 
gardener.  I  have  alluded  to  the 

Weeping  Poplar,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  lawn  trees.  Its  branches  are  most 
decidedly  pendulous.  It  comes  out  very  early, 
the  leaves  bold  on  late,  and  all  through  the 
season  its  quivering  foliage  upon  the  drooping 
branches  makes  it  a  most  enjoyable  tree.  This 
and  similar  weeding  trees  increase  in  height 
very  slowly,  and  they  are  grafted  upon  upright 
stocks  of  some  kind.  The  nurserymen  graft  all 
such  trees  loo  low.  My  poplar  was  grafted  at 
about  eight  feet,  but  this  is  not  high  enough; 
the  branches  already  sweep  the  ground.  I  am 
growing  a  Lombardy  Poplar  to  a  straight  stem, 
and  when  it  gets  about  fifteen  feet  or  so  high  I 
shall  graft  it  with  the  weeping  variety,  and 
hope  for  a  tree  worth  having.  I  saw  to-day 
that  a  neighbor  had  planted  near  his  house  a 
Weeping  Ash,  grafted  not  above  six  feet  high. 
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Tliis  will  always  be  a  nuisance.  I  had  heard 
much  of  the 

Double  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  at  last 
procured  a  root.  Now,  after  three  years  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter,  it  has  bloomed.  It  has 
only  confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  some  flow¬ 
ers  are  not  improved  by  doubling.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  simple  grace  of  a  flower-spike 
of  the  ordinary  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This  double 
one  is  a  miserable  monstrosity,  a  burlesque 
upon  the  real  thing,  and  I  shall  only  grow  it,  as 
I  do  several  other  things,  to  show  my  friends 
what  not  to'  cultivate.  Among  the  many  things 
that  dealers  abroad  praise  “  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives”  it  is  gratifying  to  find  now  and 
then  one  that  meets  the  expectations  these 
descriptions  have  excited.  One  case  of  this 
kind  is  the 

Double  Crimson  Thorn. — This,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  sent  out  by  Wm.  Paul.  At  all  events, 
I  procured  one  five  years  ago  of  Elhvauger  & 
Barry,  who  are  sure  to  have  all  novelties  of  this 
kind.  This  is  the  first  year  it  has  consented  to 
bloom.  And  isn’t  it  a  beauty!  Imagine  a 
handsome  shrub  eight  feet  high,  and  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  clusters  of  miniature 
roses  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  and  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  charmingly 
beautiful.  It  is  worth  waiting  for  not  only  five 
years,  but  twenty-five  years.  You  see,  a  few 
years  more  or  less  make  but  little  difference  to 
us  old  fellows  if  we  get  a  good  thing  at  last, 
and  this  Double  Crimson  Thorn  is  most  em¬ 
phatically  a  good  thing.  I  am  sorry  they  called 
it  “crimson,”  as  it  is  not,  but  a  most  charming 
full  rose  color.  How  I  wish  you  could  print  in 
colors. 

The  Aquilegias  or  Columbines  are  favor¬ 
ite  plants  with  me,  and  I  have  a  fair  collection 
of  them,  the  queen  of  which  is  our  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbine,  Aquilegia  mrulea ,  the 
spurs  to  the  corolla  of  which  are  very  slender, 
and  about  two  inches  long,  giving  the  plant  an 
airy  grace  that  none  of  the  others  possess.  I  go 
in  early  morning  to  the  bed  and  find  it  all  right; 
I  go  again  at  evening  and  find  it  all  wrong. 
The  beautiful  slender  spurs  are  broken,  beni, 
and  bedraggled,  and  half  of  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  has  departed.  Muster  Eddie,  whose 
young  eyes  are  sharper  than  my  old  ones,  de¬ 
tected  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  I  watched  the 
accused,  and  found  the  charge  sustained.  Right 
alongside  stand  a  number  of  other  Columbines, 
the  spurs  of  which  aro  short.  Mr.  Bumblebee — 
he  is  the  chap — when  he  comes  to  the  bed,  goes 
directly  for  the  center  of  the  other  Columbine 
flowers,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  flowers  of 
my  favorite  ccerulea  he  makes  no  motion  to  get 
the  honey  by  way  of  the  natural  opening.  The 
cunning  fellow  knows  that  his  tongue,  probos¬ 
cis,  or  whatever  his  honey-getting  organ  may 
be,  can  not  reach  into  the  two-inch  spurs  of  my 
favorite,  so,  in  a  most  business-like  manner, 
Mr.  Bumblebee  goes  at  once  to  the  outside  of 
this,  flower,  and  cuts  a  hole  near  the  end  of  the 
spurs  from  which  to  extract  the  honey.  Insects 
don’t  reason?  I  don’t  believe  it.  If  instinct 
tells  that  Bumblebee  to  operate  in  this  way,  I 
think  it  a  great  pity  that  some  white  folks  were 
not  endowed  with  instinct. 

Vines  and  Shrubs  still  show  the  effects  of 
the  past  winter,  and  even  trees  considered  hardy 
are  much  retarded,  and  only  to  be  saved  by 
severe  pruning.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
bark  has  burst  and  fallen  away  upon  such  hardy 
trees  as  maples  and  apples.  Those  things  that 
still  seem  alive  I  let  alone  and  wait.  The  havoc 


among  the  grape-vines  is  something  fearful. 
Those  coarse  things  of  Rogers’,  that  one  would 
think  proof  against  a  stroke  of  lightning,  are 
badly  killed.  Indeed,  the  only  entirely  un¬ 
harmed  vine  in  my  collection  of  some  fifty  is 
one  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  South  Carolina  hybrids. 


Garden  Plans. 

We  do  not  publish  many  garden  plans,  for 
the  reason  that  the  plan  should  be  made  to  suit 
the  surroundings,  and  as  these  are  seldom  alike 
in  two  places — save  twin  lots — it  is  best  for  each 
to  work  out  a  plan  to  meet  the  particular  case. 
A  few  general  hints  may  not  be  amiss.  What¬ 
ever  else  there  is,  let  there  be  a  plenty  of  turf. 
The  humblest  place  can  afford  an  expanse  of 
grass,  which  if  large  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  lawn,  and  if  small  is  called  only  a  grass- 
plot.  This  gives  an  air  of  neatness  if  there 
should  be  no  flowers,  and  if  tliero  are  flowers, 
no  matter  whether  costly  or  common,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  many-fold  enhanced  by  the  turf- 
setting.  Do  not  strive  after  anything  elaborate 
and  complicated.  Recollect  that  the  more 
elaborate  the  pattern,  the  greater  will  be  the 
care  required  in  keeping.  Scroll,  chain,  and 
other  borders  look  wonderfully  well  in  print, 
especially  if  they  are  printed  in  colors.  But 
these  plans  which  are  carried  out  in  the  favor¬ 
able  climate  of  England  only  by  keeping  a 
number  of  men  at  them  all  the  time,  would  ut¬ 
terly  fail  with  us, where  one  gardener  is  expected 
to  do  everything,  and  where  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  no  gardener  at  all.  Lay  out  only 
what  can  be  well  cared  for  from  spring  until 
frost.  Circles,  ovals,  ellipses,  and  egg  and 
“  palm-leaf”  shapes,  neatly  cut  in  the  turf,  are 
much  better  than  anything  more  complicated. 
Avoid  making  beds  with  sharp  points  and 
acute  angles.  If  one  lias  only  room  for  a  single 
bed,  as  in  a  front-yard  in  town,  be  will  get  more 
satisfaction  out  of  plants  with  striking  foliage 
than  with  flowers.  A  circle  edged  with  some 
of  the  silvery-foliaged  plants,  such  as  Centau- 
reas,  Cinerarias,  and  Artemisias,  then  a  row  of 
Achyranthes  Lindeni,  and  within  this  a  center  of 
some  of  the  Golden  Coleuses  would  be  bright 
and  showy  all  summer.  This  is  only  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  as  the  bed  may  be  planted  in  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways.  A  group  of  Cannas  would  give 
both  fine  foliage  and  flowers,  and  this  may  he 
edged  with  a  row  of  Gladiolus  with  some  low- 
growing  plant  upon  the  extreme  margin.  Very 
good  effects  may  be  produced  with  little  ex¬ 
pense  by  the  use  of  annuals,  among  the  most 
popular  and  best  of  which  is  Phlox  Drummon- 
dii  in  its  various  kinds,  from  white  to  deep 
scarlet. 

In  laying  out  beds  of  any  kind,  recollect  that 
every  foot  of  path  and  every  foot  of  margin 
implies  a  promise  to  keep  the  one  clean  and  the 
other  neatly  trimmed.  Unless  there  exist  the 
ability  and  the  inclination  to  do  these,  the  beds 
had  better  not  be  laid  out  but  the  grass  left 
unbroken. 


Destroying  Insects— Bellows-Syringe. 

A  large  share  of  the  time  and  ingenuity  of 
the  horticulturist  is  devoted  to  the  destruction 
of  insects,  and  he  is  quite  sure  to  give  a  warm 
welcome  to  anything  that,  promises  him  aid  in 
this  direction.  Showering  plants  with  insect¬ 
killing  liquids  has  long  been  done  by  means  of 
syringes,  pumps,  and  the  common  watering- 
pot,  but  with  all  these  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
liquid  so  diffused  as  to  touch  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  When  Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss  was  in  Europe  a 


few  months  ago,  he  came  across  a  SouJJlet  Injec- 
teur,  which  we  may  call  a  Bellows-Syringe, 
which  seems  to  us  a  capital  tiling.  Probably 
most  of  our  readers  know  the  perfume-sprinkler 
of  the  drug-stores,  and  the  atomizer  or  spray- 
producer  of  the  surgeons.  The  perfume- 
sprinkler  is  the  simplest.  Two  glass  tubes  tire 
fixed  at  right  angles  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
stream  of  air  from  one  will  be  blown  directly 
across  the  mouth  of  the  other.  We  all  know 
that  a  strong  wind  blowing  across  tiie  top  of 
the  chimney  will  cause  a  tremendous  upward 
draft  in  the  chimney.  This  sprinkler  operates 
upon  the  same  principle.  If  we  put  one  of 
these  tubes,  securely  fastened  at  right-angles, 
into  a  liquid,  and  blow  into  the  other  and  hori¬ 
zontal  tube,  the  blast  of  air  going  across  the 
end  of  the  upright  tube  will  cause  a  partial 
vacuum  in  that,  and  the  liquid  will  rise.  As  the 
liquid  rises  it  comes  in  contact  witli  the  blast 
from  the  horizontal  tube,  and  is  divided  into  the 
minutest  spray,  liquid-dust  if  we  may  say  so; 
or,  as  the  surgeons  say,  it  is  atomized,  a  very 
bad  word  indeed.  Instead  of  blowing  through 
the  horizontal  tube,  an  India-rubber  band  is  now 
used,  by  the  successive  compression  of  which 
the  stream  of  spray  is  easily  kept  up. 

An  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Pillon,  has 
made  this  principle  ser  viceable  in  horticulture. 
His  blast  of  air  comes  from  a  bellows,  bis 
“atomizer”  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  nozzle, 
and  the  liquid  to  be  used  is  contained  in  a 
globular  receptacle  lning  to  the  tube  of  the  bel¬ 
lows  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  that  to  be 
held  in  any  position  without  spilling  the  liquid. 
The  liquid  to  he  used  is  put  into  tiie  brass 
globe  and  the  bellows  wor  ked  ;  a  fine  spray  is¬ 
sues  in  such  a  copious  str  eam  that  it  is  easy  to 
reach  every  part,  of  the  plant  and  bedew  it  with 
whatever  insect-killing  liquid  may  be  desirable. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is  its 
economy.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  treating 
plants  with  liquid  insecticides  a  very  large  share 
is  wasted,  while  with  this  only  so  much  as  is 
needed  to  just  moisten  the  leaves  and  stems 
need  lie  used.  Carbolic  soap  and  other  prepa¬ 
rations  of  carbolic  acid,  whale-oil  soap,  tobacco 
water,  infusions  of  Quassia,  Chamomile,  and 
Pyrethrmn  (Persian  Insect  Powder),  and  solu¬ 
tions  of  salt,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  aloes, 
or  whatever  may  be  found  useful  against  any 
particular  insect,  may  he  employed.  The  in¬ 
ventor  makes  one  very  good  suggestion,  which 
is  that  these  liquids  should  be  sweetened  with 
sugar  or  molasses,  probably,  although  he  does 
not  say  so,  to  cause  their  adhesion  to  the  plant, 
and  greater  persistence.  The  engraving  upon 
the  next  page  shows  the  apparatus.  The  bel¬ 
lows  is  smaller  than  those  used  in  kitchens, 
and  tiie  ball  is  about  four  incites  in  diameter. 


The  Climbing'  Buckwheat. 

The  Climbing  Buckwheat,  or,  more  properly, 
False  Buckwheat,  is  sent  to  us  so  frequently  for 
determination  that  we  give  an  engraving  of  it. 
In  some  localities  it  is  very  abundant,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  the  troublesome  weeds. 
It  inhabits  low  grounds,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  localities  too  wet  for  cultivation.  We  always 
supposed  it  to  be  an  annual,  and  never  exam¬ 
ined  the  root,  but  find  the  authorities  divided 
upon  this  point.  Its  botanical  name  is  Poly¬ 
gonum  dumetorum — tiie  Bush  or  Thicket  Poly¬ 
gonum.  The  various  Smart-weeds  and  Water- 
peppers  belong  to  this  genus,  and  Buckwheat 
and  Pock  are  closely  related  to  it.  From  the 
resemblance  of  our  plant  in  both  flower  and 
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Fig.  1.— BUDDING  WITH  A  CROSS-SHAPED  INCISION. 

growth  until  the  year  following  that  in  which 
they  are  inserted.  We  have  numbers  of  letters 
asking  about  budding,  as  we  do  about  those  of 
other  operations  in  horticulture.  We  can  not, 
even  to  please  our  many  new  readers,  repeat 


fruit  to  the  Buckwheat,  its  common  name,  was, 
naturally  enough,  applied.  It  is  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  climbing  species  of  Polygonum  (some  with 
very  rough  stems),  and  is  a  vigorous  grower,  its 
twining  stems  run¬ 
ning  to  the  length 
of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  or  more,  and 
often  completely 
draping  bushes  and 
brush  -  heaps  with 
its  broad,  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  from 
amongstwhich  arise 
the  numerous  loose 
and  irregular  flow¬ 
er  clusters,  which 
are  some  three 
inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  green¬ 
ish,  often  edged 
with  white  or  pur¬ 
plish,  and  in  fruit 
the  enclosing  calyx 
lias  a  broad  white 
wing,  which  makes 
the  plant  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  not  in¬ 
elegant.  It  does  not 
make  much  show 
until  late  in  sum¬ 
mer,  being  in  perfection  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  seeds  are  a  favorite  food  of  birds. 
Another  species  very  like  this,  but  smaller  in 
all  its  parts,  is  the  Black  Bindweed  ( Polygonum 
convolvulus ),  which  is  often  common  in  culti¬ 
vated  grounds,  and  sometimes  troublesome. 


Budding. 


Grafting  and  budding  are  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  plants  alike  in  principle  but  differing  in 
detail.  The  most  important  differences  are  that 
in  grafting  we  use  buds  of  the  previous  year 
inserted  into  the  stock  with  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  twig  upon  which  they  grew,  and  the 
grafts,  being  inserted  early  in  the  season,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  the  same  season.  In  budding, 
we  use  buds  that  have  been  formed  the  same 
year,  insert  them  late  in  the  season  with  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  twig  on  which  they  grew,  or 
none  at  all,  and  (in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  in  all 
northern  localities)  we  insert  them  so  late  in  the 
season  that  we  do  not  expect  them  to  push  into 


these  elementary  matters  at  short  intervals.  In 
J  uly,  1866,  we  gave  a  full  illustrated  account  of 
the  process  of  budding,  which  w’e  think  will 
enable  any  one  to  perform  the  operation  with 


climbing  buckwheat.—  {Polygonum  dunietorum. 


success,  and  we  must  refer  our  friends  who 
have  asked  for  instruction  in  budding  to  this 
article.  Besides,  in  “  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,”  a 
work  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
fruit-grower,  this  (and  all  other  operations  in 
in  fruit  culture)  is  explained  in  full. 


THE  bellows- syringe. — {See  page  263.) 

Budding,  which  is  called  in  Europe  “  shield- 
grafting”  and  “bud-grafting,”  is  performed  at 
any  time  when  well-developed  buds  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  the  stock  is  in  active  growth.  For 
fruit  trees,  with  us,  it  extends  with  the  different 
varieties  from  July  to  September.  In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  if  a  tree  is  better  for  being 
budded  or  grafted,  we  reply:  If  the  tree  is  a 
good  one,  of  clean,  healthy  growth,  with  what¬ 
ever  cutting  has  been  done,  whether  in  budding 
or  in  grafting,  healed  or  healing  over,  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  us  by  which  of  the  two 
methods  the  tree  was  produced.  Budding  is 
sometimes  called  inoculating,  a  term  which 
those  who  have  received  their  ideas  of  inocula¬ 
tion  from  vaccination  gives  a  wrong  impression. 

Many  think  that  something  is  by  budding  or 
inoculation  introduced  into  the  system  of  the 
tree  which  so  changes  its  character  that  it  will 
bear  better  fruit.  This  is  an  unfortunate  error, 
and  those  who  hold  it  should  understand  that 
budding  is  simply  planting  a  bud  from  a  tree 
that  we  know  to  be  good  beneath  the  bark  of 
one  that  we  either  know  to  be  bad,  or,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  know  nothing  about. 


Referring  to  the  sources  already  quoted  for 
information  about  the  ordinary  method  of  bud¬ 
ding,  we  give  an  account  of  two  modifications 


which  are  sometimes  found  useful,  especially 
by  nurserymen. 

Several  years  ago  we  received  from  M.  Charles 
Baltet,  of  Troyes,  France,  a  copy  of  his  “  L'Art 
de  Greffer,"  “The 
Art  of  Grafting,”  a 
completely  exhaus¬ 
tive  manual,  giving 
every  known  meth¬ 
od  of  grafting  and 
budding,  with  copi¬ 
ous  illustrations. 
M.  Baltet  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  horti¬ 
culturist,  and  this 
work  of  his  is  one 
of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  in  horticultural 
literature,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know 
that  it  has  been 
translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  and  published 
by  ¥m.  Robinson, 
editor  of  “  The  Gar¬ 
den.”  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  advanced 
copy  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  are  quite 
sure  that  a  book 
of  its  value  will 
find  its  way  into  the  stock  of  our  publishers. 

The  modifications  of  budding  to  which  we 
refer  are  to  meet  particular  conditions.  In 
some  ornamental  trees  the  bud  is  too  large  to  be 
held  conveniently  inserted  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  budding.  In  this  case  the  bud  is  cut  long,  as 
in  A,  fig.  1,  a  cross-shaped 
incision  made  as  in  B ,  and 
the  bud  inserted  as  in  G. 
Treated  in  this  manner, 
the  bud  can  be  held  by 
a  ligature  both  above  and 
below.  This  plan  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  European  nur¬ 
series  with  the  chestnut. 

The  second  method  is 
with  an  incision  just 
the  reverse  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  one.  Generally, 
the  cross  incision  is  made  above  the  longitudinal 
one,  but  it  is  sometimes  better  to  make  it  below, 
as  in  fig.  2,  which  shows  the  bud,  the  incision 
in  the  stock,  and  the  bud  inserted.  This  is 
used  upon  stocks  where  there  is  a  flow  of  sap 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  union  of  bud 


illjj _ u 

Fig.  2.— AN  INVERTED  T  INCISION. 

and  stock,  as  in  the  maples  in  cold  countries 
and  the  orange  in  warm  ones.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  modifications  of  budding,  for 
which  we  refer  those  desirous  of  learning  all 
that  is  known  about  this  kind  of  propagation,  as 
well  as  grafting  proper,  to  the  book  itself. 
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{For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket ”  pages.) 


Use  for  Old  Hoop-skirts! 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  :  When  some  one — if  not 
Gail  Hamilton  it  might  have  been— discoursed 
some  years  ago  on  “  The  Depravity  of  Inanimate 
Things,”  she  did  not,  if  I  recollect  aright,  cite  the 
case  of  discarded  hoop-skirts.  I  never  fully  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  indestructibility  of  matter  until  hoop- 
skirts  became  common.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  skirt, 


HOOP-SKIRT  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


for  you  can  go  and  buy  it ;  but  just  try  to  get  rid 
of  one  and  see.  Ton  can’t  break  it  up,  as  it  is  too 
strong  or  elastic  ;  you  can’t  burn  it,  as  it  is  steel ;  if 
you  put  it  in  a  rubbish  heap  and  cover  it  out  of  sight, 
it  will  some  how  get  out  and  be  found  lying  right 
across  your  pathway.  Is  there  anything  inanimate 
that  one  would  not  rather  see  than  a  cast-off  hoop- 
skirt?  The  miserable,  abject,  bedraggled,  and 
hopelessly  useless  thing  will  meet  us  every  where¬ 
in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  cities,  upon  telegraph 
wires,  and  hanging  to  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  a  city  rag-picker  will  not 
put  in  his  hag,  or  that  the  suburban  goat  will  not 
devour.  The  other  day,  as  I  was  going  along  the 
street,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  the 
quack-medicine  man’s  improvement  upon  the 
Greek  philosopher,  “The  Eureka  is  at  last  found 
out.”  Yes,  I  have,  if  not  discovered,  learned,  how 
old  hoop-skirts  can  be  made  useful.  A  few  days 
ago  I  saw  some  chimney-sweeps  come  out  of  a 
house,  and  they  had  with  them  an  affair  which  I 
supposed  at  first  was  like  that  figured  last  month 
on  page  219.  As  I  came  nearer,  I  found  the  thing 
had  a  strangely  familiar  look — lo  !  it  was  my  old 
enemy  converted  into  something  useful,  though, 
it  is  true,  humble.  The  chimney-sweeping  brushes 
were  made  of  bits  of  hoop-skirt  bound  together  in 
the  form  shown  in  the  sketch  I  send  you.  A 
moralist  might  draw  a  lesson  from  the  fate  of  the 
hoop-skirt;  built  for  the  purposes  of  false  pre¬ 
tenses — that  of  distorting  the  human  figure  out  of 
every  shape  naturally  belonging  to  it— it  finds  at 
last  its  only  usefulness  in  cleaning  soot  out  of  a 
chimney.  I  rejoice  over  this  discovery.  Who 
will  tell  of  another  use  for  old  hoop-skirts  ? 

City  Reader. 

. .  <»-« - - tv-o. - - 

What  to  Do  with  Bleeding  Wounds. 

BY  DR.  J.  T.  ROTHROCK. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

If  we  are  called  to  do  with  hemorrhage  below 
the  groin,  we  have  a  ready  way  of  stopping  it  by 
using  the  thumb  or  finger  or  the  key  just  as  we  did 
behind  the  collar-bone,  if  the  injury  is  so  far  up 
that  we  have  no  room  to  put  on  the  handkerchief 
above  the  wound.  On  the  figure,  c  points  to  the 
place  of  pressure.  Draw  in  imagination  a  line,  d 
e,  from  the  most  prominent  anterior  and  upper 
portion  of  the  hip-bones  to  the  central  bone  of  the 


body,  somewhat  lower  and  in  front.  Now,  just 
about  the  middle  of  this  line  is  the  spot  to  make 
pressure.  If  you  do  not  succeed  at  first,  move  your 
finger  to  the  right  or  left  along  the  same  line  until 
you  do.  So  certainly  may  bleeding  be  arrested 
there,  and  by  the  simple  procedure  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  that  surgeons  often  resort  to  it  when  ampu¬ 
tating  a  thigh  high  up. 

Stretching  between  the  letters/ and  g  is  a  muscle 
known  as  the  sartorius,  which  is  the  Latin  for  the 
“  tailor’s  muscle.”  It  is  so  called  because  it  serves 
to  throw  one  leg  over  the  other — the  favorite  posi¬ 
tion  assumed  by  tailors  when  at  work.  The  term, 
however,  would  be  just  as  applicable  to  the  Turk, 
and  we  might  just  as  well  christen  it  the  muscle  of 
the  Mussulmeu.  Allow  the  name  to  stand  for 
what  it  is  worth,  but  remember  that  along  the  line 
of  the  inner  side  of  this  muscle,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  lies  the  main  artery,  and  that  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  placed  around  the  leg  with  the  knot, 
large  and  fine,  placed  over  the  muscle  will  stop 
the  arterial  current,  and  of  course  any  hemorrhage 
of  that  character  at  a  point  below.  The  bauds  on 
the  thigh  with  stick  included  show  just  how  and 
whereto  apply  the  pressure  ;  only,  in  both  arm  and 
thigh,  let  the  stick  be  more  to  the  outside  of  the 
limb  than  we  could  represent  in  the  figure,  and 
you  will  get  the  pressure  “  at  a  better  advantage.” 

For  a  cut  in  the  foot,  with  arterial  spouting,  you 
may  perhaps  control  the  bleeding  by  making  two 
thick,  firm  pads,  two  inches  wide  and  long,  and 
placing  one  in  the  hollow  left  on  either  side  between 
the  ankle  and  the  large  tendon  coming  up  from 
the  heel,  and  over  the  whole  tying  a  baud  tightly 
above  the  ankle.  If  that  fails,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  bandage  around  the  thigh  will  not.  Some¬ 
times  firm  pressure  with  the  fingers  over  the  top 
of  the  foot  will  stop  the  jet  of  blood  from  a  cut 
artery  nearer  the  toes,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  here  there  is  a  free  union  of  arteries,  and  that 
even  if  you  do  compress  the  injured  trunk  on  top 
of  the  foot  the  blood  may  come  spouting  up  from 
between  the  bones. 

The  special  cases  thus  far  given  relate  to  arterial 
bleeding  alone,  except  that  from  the  jugular  vein. 


Remember  that  bright  blood  coming  in  jets  is  from 
an  artery,  aud  that  the  dark-colored  blood  which 
flows  in  a  steady  stream  is  venous.  In  the  latter 
class,  moderate  pressure  above  the  injury  would  only 
keep  up  the  trouble,  because  the  arteries  being  a3 
a  rule  deeper  seated  would  allow  the  blood  to  be 
driven  through  them  from  the  heart ,  and  the  con¬ 
stricting  band  above  would  be  sufficient  to  close 
the  cavity  of  the  superficial  veins,  allowing  thus 
no  escape  for  the  blood  on  its  way  to  the  heart  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  open  end  of  the  vein.  This  is 
most  plainly  seen  in  the  operation  of  bleeding, 
where  when  the  proper  pressure  is  made  above  the 
point  of  the  intended  cut,  the  veins  stand  out 
prominently,  like  little  cords  stretched  along  under 
the  skin.  They  are  gorged.  Strike  the  lancet  into 
one  of  them,  and  see  how  the  purple  tide  will  rush 
out ;  tighten  your  bandage  firmly  as  you  can,  and 


presently  the  blood  will  stop.  You  have  not  only 
compressed  the  vein  between  the  cut  and  the  heart, 
but  you  have  compressed  the  artery  between  the 
heart  and  the  veins;  in  other  words,  you  have  cut 
off  the  supply  to  the  latter. 

For  venous  bleeding,  pressure  over  the  cut,  “to 
repair  the  leak''  or  the  pressure  of  asoft  cloth  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  solution  of  per-sulphate  of  iron,  will 
often  do  you  good  service.  So,  too, will  alum- water 
or  even  vinegar  used  in  the  same  way  be  of  service. 
Cobwebs  have  a  reputation  which  has  survived,  no 
one  can  tell  how  many  generations  of  doctors,  for 
arresting  flow  of  blood.  Make  a  mass  of  them 
large  enough  to  cover  the  wound,  and  thick  enough 
to  act  as  a  pad,  apply  it  to  the  cut,  and  it  will  soon 
entangle  enough  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in  its 
meshes  to  form  a  clot,  through  which  further  es¬ 
cape  of  blood  is  prevented. 

Paleness  of  face,  coldness  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  rapid  pulse  in  one  who  has  suffered  from  great 
loss  of  blood  call  loudly  for  stimulants,  and  in 
withholding  them  we  may  hasten  a  collapse  from 
which  no  human  aid  can  raise  the  patient.  The 
intense  thirst  of  wounded  men  on  the  battle-field 
is  but  an  evidence  of  loss  of  blood,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  demand  made  by  the  system  at  largo 
for  more  fluid  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Housekeeping  as  a  Fine  Art.— Jean  Ingelow 
sent  a  pleasant  little  letter  from  over  the  seas  to 
the  editors  of  “  The  Woman’s  Journal.”  She  wrote 
to  thank  some  unknown  friend  for  sending  her  the 
“Journal,”  but  she  took  occasion  to  tell  American 
women  that  she  wished  they  would  study  upon 
what  seemed  to  her  a  very  important  problem — 
hoio  to  make  housework  attractive  to  cultivated  women. 
She  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  house¬ 
work  is  nowhere  so  much  despised  as  in  America. 
T.  W.  Higginson,  writing  editorially  in  the  “Jour¬ 
nal”  in  response  to  “Miss  Ingelow’s  Question,” 
and  writing  as  one  who  knows  the  culture  and  the 
customs  of  American  society  as  well  as  any  one, 
tried  to  correct  Miss  Ingelow’s  mistake  about  our 
women  as  compared  with  women  abroad.  He 
seems  to  think  that  New  England  abounds  in  ex¬ 
cellent  housekeepers,  who  rather  pride  themselves 
upon  their  capacity  in  that  respect,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  ashamed  of  it.  Mrs.  Diaz  portrayed  this  state 
of  things  in  her  late  charming  “Papers  Found  in 
the  School-Master’s  Trunk.” 

In  concluding  his  brief  reply  to  Miss  Ingelow, 
“T.  W.  H.”  said  that  with  the  rapid  progress  in 
the  improvement  of  machinery,  housekeeping 
might  become  a  fine  art  in  another  generation  ;  and 
he  also  suggested  that  one  way  of  relief  probably 
lay  in  the  direction  of  association,  some  form  of 
which,  better  than  any  yet  known,  doubtless 
awaited  us  in  the  future. 

The  author  of  “  Woman  in  American  Society  ” 
seems  to  have  reached  the  same  conclusions.  Hav¬ 
ing  said  that  “  the  prospect  of  deliverance  by  means 
of  a  supply  of  competent  servants  is  but  slight,” 
and  given  her  reasons  for  this  belief,  she  says : 
“Deliverance  must  come,  then,  from  a  different 
source,  if  it  come  at  all.  Perhaps  some  feasible 
plan  of  co-operative  housekeeping  is  to  lift  the 
burden  from  weary  shoulders,  and  allow  time  for 
other  work  besides  the  mere  elemental  processes 
of  cooking,  washing,  and  sewing,  which  may  be 
better  done  in  combinations  by  professional  hands. 
Perhaps  machines  for  lessening  labor  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  multiplied,  so  that  what  now  requires 
two  hours  for  its  performance  can  be  done  in  one. 
They  have  already  accomplished  much,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  this  is  a  mere  tithe  of  what  they  are 
destined  to  achieve.” 

I  recollect  reading  in  the  Christian  Union  Mrs. 
H.W.  Beecher’s  account  of  her  visit  to  the  kitchen 
(and  laundry,  I  believe)  of  the  Parker  House  in 
Boston,  where  large  capital  makes  kitchen  labor 
easy  and  successful  by  the  use  of  such  perfect 
machinery  as  only  large  capital  can  employ.  I  be- 
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lieve  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless 
for  our  small  liouseliohls  to  expect  to  equal  the 
perfection  of  cookery  and  cleansing  done  in  such 
an  establishment.  It  is  clear  that  housekeeping 
can  never  become  a  line  art  to  many  while  it 
presses  upon  them  as  such  a  heavy  and  almost  un¬ 
bearable  burden.  The  work  of  making  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  healthful  and  pleasant  homes  is  second  to  no 
business,  art,  or  profession.  Its  real  beauty  and 
use  are  hardly  dreamed  of  yet,  we  arc  so  swamped 
in  the  disorders  that  beset  our  common  humanity. 
But  the  need  of  help  in  the  household  labor,  and 
the  growing  liome-sickness  of  everybody,  demand 
and  will  bring  some  change  for  the  better,  and  then 
housekeeping  and  home-making  will  go  on  with 
such  joyful  measure  that  housekeeping  will  not  be 
drudgery  but  art. 

Mrs.  Beecher's  New  Book. — Women  will  find 
an  excellent  companion  in  “  Motherly  Talks  with 
Young  Housekeepers,”  by  Mrs.  II.  W.  Beecher. 
These  “  talks  ”  are  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
yet  all  properly  within  the  “household”  range. 
The  “motherly”  face  itself,  or  a  line  copy  of  it, 
appears  in  the  front  of  the  volume,  and  I  join  my 
thanks  with  those  of  thousands  of  women,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  both  book  and  picture. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  “good  time  coming” 
that  so  many  good  house  and  home  books  are  be¬ 
ing  written.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  1  think, 
to  have  a  gray-haired  grandmother,  like  Mrs. 
Beecher,  sit  down  and  talk  to  us  from  out  her 
large  experience  and  observation  about  the  cares 
and  duties  which  surround  and  sometimes  bewilder 
us,  as  they  once  did  her.  This  book  embraces 
eighty-seven  brief  articles  on  topics  of  home  in¬ 
terest,  and  nearly  five  hundred  recipes  for  cookiug. 

Beware  of  Chilliness.— This  may  seem  a 
strange  suggestion  for  July,  but  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
seasonable.  M  mv  persons  seem  to  suppose  that 
they  will  keep  warm  without  effort  simply  because 
it  is  the  summer  season,  whether  the  weather  is 
really  warm  or  not.  There  are  some  cool  rainy  days 
and  many  cool  evenings  and  mornings  when  a  little 
fire  adds  greatly  to  the  general  comfort.  It  is  also 
a  wise  sanitary  precaution  to  take  off  the  chill  of 
the  early  mornings  or  cool  evenings  or  rainy  days 
by  a  small  fire.  Fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  diseases 
of  the  bowels  are  often  provoke  1  by  a  slow,  chilling 
process,  when  the  weather  is  so  moderate  that  no 
one  thinks  of  building  a  fire  or  even  of  putting  on 
more  clothing.  There  are  some  excessively  warm 
nights  in  Julynnd  August,  but  probably  it  is  the 
case  that  on  more  than  half  of  the  evenings  and 
mornings  more  clothing  should  be  worn  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  than  is  needed  between  nine  a.m. 
and  six  p.m.  Light  sacks  and  coats,  for  use  at  such 
times,  should  be  in  every  one’s  wardrobe. 

Rest  Before  Eating. — Call  your  men  in  to  the 
dinner  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  you 
want  them  to  sit  down  to  the  table.  Then  they 
can  wash  up  and  throw  themselves  full  length  on 
the  piazza,  or  on  boards  in  the  shade  (but  not  upon 
the  ground),  and  get  into  some  proper  condition 
for  digesting  a  hearty  meal.  They  will  relish  their 
food  better,  it  will  “set”  better,  and  they  can 
work  better  all  the  afternoon  in  consequence  of 
this  rest,  and  they  will  not  be  half  as  likely  to  get 
sick  right  in  the  middle  of  harvest.  Ten  minutes 
of  good  rest  before  dinner  is  worth  everything  to  a 
hard-working  man.  Everybody  knows  that  a  season 
of  rest  after  dinner  pays  well,  but  it  is  not  more 
important  than  the  rest  before  eating  if  one  is  very 
weary.  This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  “business  man”  or  the  person  engaged  in 
brain  labor,  and  its  violation  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  our  national  dyspepsia — this  and  the 
rapid  eating  that  is  customary.  People  of  strong 
and  unimpaired  constitution  (if  any  such  can  be 
found)  may  not  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
body  to  carry  on  the  business  of  digestion  when 
greatly  fatigued,  or  while  it  is  being  put  to  hard 
labor  in  some  direction;  but  suoli  is  the  case,  and 
the  health  of  our  citizens  is  all  the  time  being  de¬ 
stroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point.  The 
stomach  must  have  some  vitality  or  nerve  force  to 
do  its  work  with,  and  if  the  body  has  been  using 


this  vigorously, with  the  muscles  or  with  the  brain, 
a  little  time  should  be  allowed  for  gathering  up  its 
energies  for  the  task  of  digestion. 

[The  foregoing  was  unconsciously  dictated  me 
by  Mr.  Rochester — and  now  he  goes  on.]  “  A  cup 
of  coffee — I’ve  felt  it  myself  and  seen  it  in  others — 
the  desire  to  taste  it  before  beginning  to  eat,  just 
to  gather  up  strength  for  the  rest  of  the  meal.  The 
plate  of  soup  at  dinner  answers  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  like  the  water  you  have  to  put  in  a  pump  in 
order  to  start  it.  The  soup  is  something  that  a 
hungry  but  tired  stomach  can  take  without  effort, 
and  at  the  same  time  itgives  rapid  refreshment,  and 
ability  to  take  hold  of  something  more  substantial.” 

[I  hope  that  all  this  is  correct,  but  I  “  can  not  be 
responsible,”  and  Mr.  R.  was  talking  for  my  edifi¬ 
cation,  without  expecting  to  be  reported  verbatim. 
But  as  he  has  been  reading  Dio  Lewis’s  late  book 
on  Digest  ion  with  considerable  satisfaction,  and 
certainly  with  profit  to  his  own  health,  I  like  to 
write  down  what  he  said  to  me  when  I  told  him 
the  “topic”  I  had  just  written  down  and  then 
yawned  sleepily.  I  am  “much  obliged”  to  him, 
and  I  hope  you  are  suited  too.] 

More  about  Dried  Corn. — Our  Illinois  friend 
is  right.  It  does  improve  the  corn  very  much  to 
soak  it  a  long  time  before  cooking  it.  All  the  last 
winter  we  soaked  ours  over-night,  and  were  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  way.  I  did  not  attend 
to  the  drying  of  the  corn  last  year.  It  was  one  of 
the  self  imposed  tasks  of  my  “  visitor  ”  during  my 
absence.  She  dried  it  iu  three  ways — scalding 
some  of  it  before  cutting  it  from  the  cob,  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  some  without  scalding  until  she  dried  it 
rapidly  in  the  oven.  I  did  not  discover  which  of 
these  ways  was  best.  A  third  way  was  to  cut  the 
corn  through  the  middle  of  the  rows  and  scrape 
out  all  of  the  pulp  upon  plates,  leaving  the  more 
solid  portion  of  the  corn  behind.  This  was  dried 
in  the  oven,  and  it  was  excellent.  Grandpa,  whose 
teeth  are  poor,  especially  delighted  in  this,  and  he 
means  hereafter  to  raise  plenty  of  sweet-corn  to  be 
dried  in  the  same  way. 

To  Cook  Green-Corn. — Many  cooks  boil  their 
corn  too  long.  If  the  corn  will  prove  tender  at  all, 
itwill  be  so  after  half  an  hour’s  boiling,  and  twenty 
minutes  is  usually  sufficient.  After  it  is  done,  it 
only  loses  in  sweetness  by  longer  boiling.  Like 
all  fresh  vegetables,  it  should  bo  put  into  boiliug 
water  to  cook.  Almost  all  people  prefer  to  gnaw 
it  directly  from  the  cob,  but  it  may  be  sliced  off  as 
soon  as  done  and  seasoned  with  cream  and  salt, 
or  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Green  Corn  Soup.— Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob, 
and  boil  the  cobs  half  an  hour.  Take  out  the  cobs 
and  put  in  the  corn,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Add 
half  as  much  sweet  milk  as  you  have  of  the  corn 
soup.  Season  with  salt  and  a  little  pepper,  and 
one  or  two  eggs  if  you  like.  Let  all  boil  up  toge¬ 
ther,  thickening  with  a  little  flour  stirred  smooth 
in  milk. 

Succotash. — It  is  customary  to  use  one-tliird  as 
much  of  beans  as  of  coni.  Lima  beans  are  usually 
preferred,  but  any  kind  of  fresh  beans  may  be 
used.  The  beans  require  a  longer  boiling  than  the 
corn.  Lima  beans  should  be  boiled  an  hour.  More 
of  the  corn  flavor  will  bo  obtained  if  the  cobs  are 
boiled  with  the  beans  for  about  twenty  minutes 
before  putting  in  the  corn  sliced  from  them.  Season 
when  nearly  done  with  milk,  cream,  or  butter,  as 
you  prefer,  with  salt,  and  perhaps  a  little  pepper. 


How  to  Cook  a  Beefsteak. 


BV  MRS.  F.  II.  R.,  CIIEROKEE  CO.,  IOWA. 


Don’t  look  aggrieved,  old  housekeepers — you 
who  know  how  to  do  everything.  It  is  not  to  you 
I  offer  my  suggestions,  but  to  the  young,  inexpe¬ 
rienced  housekeepers  who  get  nervous  whenever  a 
steak  is  brought  into  the  house,  especially  if  there 
are  guests  expected  at  table.  Some  time  since,  a 
complete  encyclopaedia  of  useful  knowledge  in 
human  form  became  an  inmate  of  our  family.  One 
doesn’t  expect  a  man  to  know  everything — above 


all,  to  be  learned  in  all  the  niceties  of  cookery. 
Besides,  women  have  an  extreme  prejudice  against 
a  masculine  invader  of  those  sacred  precincts,  her 
kitchen — that  monster  who  is  fond  of  lifting  the 
covers  from  the  steaming  kettles  on  the  stove, 
spluttering  on  industriously  towards  the  dinner 
hour.  She  doesn’t  like  to  have  her  oven-doors 
opened  and  shut  mysteriously,  the  bread  rising  in 
the  tins  critically  examined,  and  her  rolls  of  butter 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  masculine  criticism,  to 
be  found  wanting  without  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  wliys  and  wherefores  of  the  failure.  Well, 
when  this  learned  guest  came  among  us,  he  proved 
so  pleasant  an  exception  to  the  above  rule,  that  we 
consulted  him  as  an  oracle  in  many  cases,  and 
asked  him  one  morning,  “Would  he  not  tell  us  or 
show  us  a  better  way  to  cook  the  steak  for  break¬ 
fast.”  He  took  the  thin,  long-handled  frying-pan 
from  its  nail,  and  putting  it  on  the  stove  heated  it 
quite  hot.  In  this  he  put  the  pieces  of  steak  pre¬ 
viously  pounded,  but  to  my  surprise  did  not  put 
a  particle  of  butter  in  the  frying-pan,  aud  did  not 
salt  his  steak.  He  allowed  the  steak  to  merely 
glaze  over,  and  then  turned  it  quickly  to  the  other 
side — turning  it  several  times  in  this  manner  until 
it  was  done.  Four  minutes  were  net  employed  on 
the  operation,  but  I  think  I  never  ate  a  jueier 
piece  of  steak.  It  was  when  done  laid  on  the 
platter  previously  warmed,  and  was  buttered  and 
salted  and  set  a  moment  in  the  hot  oven.  Allow¬ 
ing  the  steak  to  heat  but  a  moment  on  each  side 
helped  it  to  retain  all  its  sweet  juices,  and  putting 
on  the  salt  the  last  moment  after  it  was  on  the 
platter  drew  out  its  juice3. 


Mosquito  Guards. 


The  rest  of  the  laboring  man  is  not  always 
sweet,  notwithstanding  the  proverb.  One  of  the 
greatest  pests  of  the  farm-house  in  summer  is  the 
mosquito,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  For 
those  who  have  the  means  to  buy  fine  woven  wire 
in  elegant  mahogany  frames  just  fitting  the  win¬ 
dows,  there  is  an  easy  defence  against  these  pests. 
But  mosquito-netting,  which  is  very  cheap,  will 
answer  all  the  purpose  of  the  more  costly  article, 
and  one  who  can  use  a  jack-knife  and  a  hammer 
can  make  a  frame  to  fit  the  raised  window.  If  one 
has  a  plane,  they  can  be  made  of  fine  strips,  ail 
inch  square,  and  nicely  painted.  These  will  last  a 
great  many  years.  But  in  the  absence  of  suitable 
tools  common  lath  will  answer  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Cut  off  two  strips  to  fit  the  width  of  the 
window.  Cut  two  more  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  for  the  uprights.  Nail  these  four  laths  at 
the  corners,  making  a  frame  to  fit  nicely  into  the 
window,  and  cover  the  frame  with  the  netting. 
You  have  a  complete  mosquito-guard,  and  can 
sleep  with  open  windows  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

- • - i  ©  » ■ — — -  - . 

Leman  B*ies. — By  Mrs.  F.  H.  R.— Those  deli¬ 
cately  frosted,  rich  confections  are  toothsome  af¬ 
fairs — but  oh  !  our  poor  stomachs  !  Here  is  a  re¬ 
cipe  (if  one  is  going  to  patronize  lemon  pies  at  all) 
which  is  really  very  nice,  cheaper,  and  more  health¬ 
ful.  For  one  pie  :  One  egg;  one-half  a  lemon,  cut 
in  very  thin  slices  or  grated;  enough  corn-starcli  to 
make  a  cupful  of  starch,  made  with  boiling  hot 
water  as  if  for  starching,  or  more  if  your  pie  plates 
are  very  large.  Beat  the  egg  with  enough  sugar  to 
sweeten  the  mixture  to  taste.  Bake  with  an  upper 
crust. 

Watermelon  Vinegar. — By  Mrs.  F.  II. 
R. — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a  very 
fine  white  vinegar  can  be  made  from  the  juice  of 
watermelons.  We  had  a  very  great  quantity  of 
melons  last  season,  and,  after  we  had  cut  out  their 
crimson  cores  for  eating,  scraped  the  shells,  from 
which  we  gained  a  large  amount  of  juice.  This  we 
carefully  strained,  and  put  into  jugs  with  small 
glass  bottles  in  their  mouths.  We  set  the  jugs 
out  Into  the  sun,  and  in  time  had  a  line-flavored, 
clear,  strong,  white  vinegar.  The  vinegar  at  a 
certain  stage  will  bo  very  bitter,  but,  when  per¬ 
fected.  loses  this  and  acquires  a  true  vinegar  taste. 
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TJio  Mcmagcrie  Prizes. 


I  -was  afraid  that  the  boys  and  girls  had  all  forgotten 
about  the  menagerie,  hut  now— I  write  this  on  the  last 
day  of  May— every  mail  brings  “Doctor”  letters  by  the 
dozen,  so  we  shall  have  a  merry  number  of  contributors. 
I  have  told  yon  before  that  this  part  of  the  paper  is 
printed  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  outside  sheets  ; 
in  consequence,  the  announcement  of  prizes  can  not  be 
given  here.  You  must  look  over  in  the  front,  part  of  the 
paper  for  them.  Aunt  Sue  gives  her  report  of  the  puzzle 
prizes  this  month ;  this  takes  up  considerable  space,  but 
will  interest  so  many  that  they  will  not  miss  the  usual 
variety  in  the  Boys  and  Girls’ pages.  The  Doctor. 


More  Prizes  for  Psizzlers! 

BY  AUNT  SUE. 

The  task  given  you  for  the  last  prize  competition,  in 
February  (the  verse  transposition),  was  simply  to  exer¬ 
cise  your  patience  and  ingenuity  ;  now  X  propose  to  make 
yon  better  acquainted  with  geography,  so  offer  six  more 
prizes  (books)  for  the  greatest  number  of  rivers  and 
lakes  found  in  the  name  of  any  one  mountain.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Jungfrau  (a  mountain  of  the  Swiss  Alps)  may 
be  found : 

Una  and  Jaurtt,  rivers  of  Brazil, 

Gran,  a  river  in  Hungary. 

Jura,  a  river  in  Russia. 

Gura,  a  river  in  Africa. 

Gratm,  a  lake  in  Austria. 

And  doubtless  others. 

You  may  select  your  own  mountain  (hut  it  mnst  not 
include  the  word  “mount”  or  “mountain  ”).  You  must 
tell  where  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  to  be  found  (as  above). 
You  must  not  construct  a  name  which  has  no  geographical 
existence ,  or  the  tv  hole  list  will  go  for  nothing.  You  must 
send  your  letters  on  the  subject  to  Aunt  Sue.  Box  111, 
P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  The  Doctor  ;  and  the 
lists  must  be  all  in  before  the  20th  of  next  September. 
I  can  not  now  give  you  the  modus  operandi  of  deciding 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  lists  sent,  but  should  there  be 
several  of  equal  merit  the  award  of  prizes  will  be  decided 
by  lot.  Now  get  out  your  maps,  geographies,  and 
gazetteers,  and  go  to  work. 


'J'lie  Prize  HSesiiIt  of  the  Trans¬ 
position  M'risil. 

Well,  after  sorting  and  sifting,  first  discarding  the  in¬ 
correct,  then  the  disconnected  and  senseless,  and  those 
with  merely  the  words  and  not  the  letters  transposed— I 
had  about  forty  pretty  good  sentences  left.  Then  I 
weeded  them  out  somewhat  after  this  order:  First,  those 
with  names  or  nicknames  evidently  made  up  or  spelled 
to  suit,  the  occasion.  Secondly,  the  ungrammatical. 
Thirdly,  those  with  abbreviated  words.  Fourthly,  the 
tautological.  Fifthly,  the  overstrained.  Sixthly,  those 
written  in  pencil.  And,  after  using  all  possible  care  and 
impartiality,  I  have  concluded  to  award  the  prizes  to  the 
authors  of  the  first  six  sentences  following : 

1.  “Mother-wit,  let  me  not  blunder 

In  the  task  I  set  me  now ; 

Clear  it  is,  I— silly — wonder 
Can  each  earn  his * 1 2 3  4 5 6  merit’  now? 

H.  N.  Evaline.” 

(M.  E.  Lynch,  Darien,  Walworth  Co.,  Wisconsin.) 

2.  “  With  violets  strew  the  mead, 

Winsome  May,  while  here  ; 

Linnet  to  linnet  calls, 

The  Iris  and  Cuckoo  are  near. 

Brent  Inn.  I.  M.” 

(Miss  A.  Savinne,  Elkdale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.) 

3.  “I  think  the  words  here  written  in  this  sentence 
are  all  in  Noah  Webster’s  common  dictionary. 

Willie  Lemuel  Van  Tame.” 

(J.  E.  Cliadeayne,  Box  65,  P.  O.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.) 

4.  “The  monkey,  horse,  martin,  ermine,  swallow, 

nest,  thistle,  wine,  violet,  train,  witch,  bench,  dirt,  and 
mice  are  all  nouns.  E.  J.  E.” 

(“  Kitty  Clover.”  West  14th  st„  New  York.) 

5.  “  A  wayside  Inn.  Welcome  retreat  in  summer. 

Listen  in  a  rich  meadow  to  the  linnet's  note  vie  with  the 
robin’s  call.  H.  L.  Kern.  ” 

(No  address.) 

6.  “  Cheer  the  miserable ;  walk  in  wisdom ;  then 

claim  no  merit,  however  wise.  Listen  to  eternal  truth, 
and  sin  not.  Ninie  Clay.” 

(No  address.) 

I  know  that  many  of  yon  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
other  transpositions  sent  in,  so  I  append  several  which 


deserve  praise,  though  they  have  a  weak  spot  here  and 
there : 

1.  “  There  let  winter,  nice  In  storm, 

The  nice  walk  and  street  adorn  ; 

While  at  my  sunnier  home 

Cannas  vie  with  lilies’  bloom.” 

2.  “All  hate  men  who,  rich  in  sin,  whose  minds  in¬ 

tent  on  the  crime,  will  strive  to  lead  better  men  in  a  way 
to  seek  clear  ruin.”  L.  S. 

3.  “  In  time  men  seek  to  win  laurels  which  are  worth¬ 

less  ;  are  intent  to  save  coin.  Let  them  try  in  nobler 
aim  and  win.  Childe.”  J.  W. 

4.  “  Behold  the  heaven  eternal  I 

Worlds  i’  that  realm  unknown  ; 

Each  one  in  its  silent  circle 
Time  its  way  in  its  own. 

E.  R.  Merim.” 

5.  “  Transmit  all  those  wicked  Lehi  Swauncie  letters 
verbatim  immediately  on  the  new  northern  wire. 

Annie  Nicholson.” 

C.  “This  cot  is  nicer,  sunnier,  lovelier  than  that. 
Now  Ellen,  Isabel,  and  Mertie  may  make  it  home  this 
cold  winter.  R.  W.  Ewenn.” 

7.  “  How  music  charms  the  innocent ; 

How  sweet  in  every  kind  ; 

While  to  an  art  all  eminent 
It  soon  will  rear  the  mind. 

E.  Bealer.”  W.  T. 

t.  “  On  a  scant  heath  in  November, 

Where  a  linn  twinkles.  I  lie; 

A  tinted  moor  lies  seaward  ; 

Mimi,  list  to  the  curlew  cry.  E.  N.  N.” 

9.  “  Summer  weather,  oh  1  how  nice, 

No  more  bitter  sleet  nor  ice  ; 

Little  Winnie  mends  her  vail, 

And  with  Clinty  takes  a  sail.  N.  N.” 

10.  “Winter  has  its  charm.  I  like  summer  more; 

then  I  will  attend  school  and  hear  the  little  ones  recite, 
‘an,  boy,  inn,  new,  view.’”  M.  M.  Y.  A. 

11.  “  Witty  William  nenvy  Smith  smashed  Catherine 
O’Connell’s  new  Teutonic  kite  and  neat  silver  thimble. 

Enora  W.  Orren.” 

12.  “Ida  S.  Biamell,  come  home  with  me  I  We  have 
snow  and  ice  in  winter.  Sternly  the  teacher  rules.  It  is 
not  in  title  nor  in  rank.” 

13.  “  Lill  and  Lilan  were  twin  sisters ;  both  have  one 
kitten  ;  they  are  real  cute.  Their  own  mother’s  name  is 
Minnie  C.  McWinod.” 

14.  “  When  I  am  older  I  mean  to  travel.  Then  I  will 
see  many  other  countries.  I  want  to  be  in  Shire,  Mech¬ 
lin,  Trent,  and  Sleswick.”  (This  would  be  excellent  but 
for  the  indefinite  “  Shire.”) 

15.  “  In  my  travels  I  met  a  man  who  asked  to  escort 

me  at  the  show  held  in  Cincinnati,  where  I  turn  to  see 
Ellen.  Winnie  R.  Brill.” 

10.  “  All  sensible  merchants  know  that  to  live  within 

one’s  income  leads  unto  wealth;  we  admire  it  in  rich 
men,  Irene  Terry." 

17.  “In  miniature  we  see  the  man 
In  every  mother's  child  ; 

One  can  not  tell,  I  think,  nor  scan 
What  will  be  tame  or  wild. 

T.  Sneers.” 

That  is  all  I  have  room  for,  but  we  have  more  very  good 
ones  from  Addie  B.,  W.  Turner,  W.  B.,  M.  Blakelee, 
L.  T.,  Alice  T..  L.  S.  F.,  Minnie  A.,  W.  J.  B.,  Charlie  T., 
S.  S.  D.,  C.  Turner,  Mary  A.  E.,  Katie  T.,  L.  C.  A.,  and 
.  others.  Those  who  tried,  and  got  everything  all  wrong, 
have  my  love  and  sympathy.  Aunt  Sue. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-SSos, 

BLANKS. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  words  pronounced 
alike  but  spelled  differently.) 

1.  He - that  the - was  in  the - enclosure. 

2.  We - up  the - to  the  shore  to  see  a  man - 

by  some  fishermen. 

3.  While  there,  we  could - the - . 

4.  ne  gave  the  boy  a  - ,  and  -  him  to  get 

some - . 

5.  The - was  so  severe  that  it  might  almost  be 

called  a - of  terror ;  we  let  the  horse  go  where  he 

would,  the - was  useless. 

E.  M.  Welles  and  V.  S.  Peet. 

POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

1.  An  article  of  food  ;  a  tool. 

2.  A  brook :  an  ensign. 

3.  All  animal;  what  vinegar  is  supposed  to  bo. 

4.  A  dance ;  a  wooden  trough. 

5.  A  school  exercise  ;  a  season. 

6.  A  color;  a  spring  cushion. 

{Examples.— Cant ;  canter.  Past ;  pastor.) 


pi. 

Na  shirmain,  tingemc  athrone,  adesk  imli  thaw  adh 
cobeem  fo  a  tumula  finder.  “Aliair,  own,  ym  read 
onehy  ”  sawredne  eh.  “  Dapdy  saw  dendmecou  ot  eb 
audheg,  tub  devas  shi  file  yl>  gindy  ui  spinor." 

cross-woi:d. 

My  first  is  in  balsam  hut  not  in  myrrh. 

My  next  is  in  lambs-wool  but  not  in  fur. 

My  third  is  in  snow  but  not  in  water. 

My  fourth  is  in  father  but  not  in  daughter. 

My  fifth  is  in  roan  but  not  in  white. 

My  sixth  is  in  day  hut  not  in  night. 

My  seventh  is  in  gnat  but  not  in  flea. 

My  eighth  is  in  branch  hut  not  in  tree. 

My  ninth  is  in  martin  but  not  in  teal. 

My  tenth  is  in  salmon  but  not  in  eel. 

My  eleventh  is  in  chart  but  not  in  map. 

My  twelfth  is  in  blow  but  not  in  slap. 

My  whole  is  a  city  far  in  the  West. 

Now  you  can  easily  make  out  the  rest. 

Willie  Masters. 

puzzle. 

(From  a  word  of  five  letters  get  the  smaller  words 
wlach  are  to  fill  the  following  blanks.) 

An - who  had  been  stealing  some - and - was 

sleeping  on  the  ground  when  he  was  stung  on  the  — — 

by  an - which  he  had  happened  to - with  his  foot. 

numerical  enigma. 

I  am  composed  of  9  let  ers. 

My  7,  5,  6,  9  one  ought  to  do  every  day. 

My  5,  6,  4,  though  an  emblem  of  poverty,  has  a  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

My  8.  3,  1  is  an  animal. 

My  8,  2,  5  is  a  pronoun. 

My  whole  is  much  used  in  a  school-room. 

ICittie  M.  E. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

EAEALCEBRREEYOE 
R WV  NUHBE  I  DVRENP 
AAI DFEYBAEEOEHO 
CYRDRESUPSNIIPOH 
ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

OMR)A9DCTL(DTMA 

EOE 


C  O  T  C 
CODO 


CATL 
C  E  T  L 

CMM 

TRANSPOSED  PROVERB. 

Never  rent  at  the  table. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBlrft. 

Cross-Word.— Education. 

Concealed  Furniture.— 1.  Stove.  2.  Cot.  3.  Sofa. 
4.  Bed.  5.  Bench.  6.  Stool. 

Double  Acrostic. — 

U-  mcolcu  -S 
N-ew  Marke-T 
I-  ow  -A 

T-  ren  -T 

E-  lb  -E 

D-es  Moine-S 

Anagrams.— 1.  Hospitalities.  2.  Geometrical.  3.  Con¬ 
catenation.  4.  Parenthesis.  5.  Estimable.  6.  Imperialist. 
7.  Conglomeration.  8.  Circumvention.  9.  Regenera¬ 
tion.  10.  Magisterial. 

Patches,  Cuttings,  and  Fragments. — 1.  Mosquito 
(Moscow).  2.  Elephant  (Nat).  3.  Monkey,  donkey. 
4.  Centime  (dime). 

Elliptical  Sentence.— Wright,  write,  rite,  right. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
2.  Mocking-bird. 

A  Peep  at  the  Show. 

About  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  the  various 
shows  start  out  from  their  winter  quarters,  “take  the 
road,”  as  the  showmen  call  it,  and  go  about  the  country 
exhibiting  at  places  fixed  upon  a  long  time  in  advance. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  shows,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  of  importance,  in  the  older  States  at  least,  that 
is  not  during  the  season  visited  by  one  or  more  of  them. 
Agents  of  various  kinds  go  a  week  or  more  ahead  of  the 
show,  and  select  a  ground  for  the  tent,  and  engage  food 
for  the  animals  and  board  for  the  men.  Then  the  bill- 
stickers  cover  the  sides  of  barns,  sheds,  and  fences  with 
the  showy  bills,  giving  in  wonderful  colors  enormous  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  wild  beasts  and  other  things  to  be  seen 
in  the  show.  Each  one  is,  according  to  the  hills,  greater 
than  any  other  show  In  the  world.  Then,  on  the  day  of 
tha  show,  nearly  every  boy  feels  that  the  whole  thing  is 
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A  PEEP  AT 

done  for  his  special  gratification.  Work,  school,  or 
whatever  is  his  regular  occupation  Is  put  aside  for  that 
clay,  for  ho  must  see  the  show.  At  last  the  sound  of 
music  announces  the  arrival  of  the  procession.  The  hand 
in  a  wonderfully  formed  chariot ;  the  iongstringof  cages, 
carefully  closed;  the  trained  horses;  the  astonishingly 
little  ponies ;  and  last,  and  host  of  all,  the  elephant— 
what  would  a  show  be  without  an  elephant  and  mon¬ 
keys? — make  up  a  sight  dear  to  juvenile  eyes.  Coys  see 
the  show  in  various  ways  ;  many  arc  taken  by  their  par¬ 
ents  ;  others,  who  have  been  preparing  for  the  event  long 
in  advance,  take  out  their  slowly  accumulated  stock  of 
change  ai  d  inarch  into  the  inclosure  with  the  air  that 
shows  that  they  intend  to  enjoy  what  they  have  earned, 
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and  in  one  way  or  another  every  boy  in  the  country 
round  about  sees  something  of  the  show.  But  there 
will  he  in  almost  every  place  a  certain  lot  of  boys  to 
whom  these  quiet  and  honest  ways  of  amusing  them¬ 
selves  are  not  sufficiently  exciting.  You  all  know  boys 
of  this  stylo,  and  when  a  melon-patch  or  an  orchard  has 
been  robbed,  or  any  other  mischief  lias  been  committed, 
these  boys  at  once  come  into  the  minds  of  the  losers. 
It  is  just  llie  same  style  of  boys  as  those  vc  saw  crossing 
a  stream  on  a  bircli-trcc  in  last  month’s  paper.  If  one  of 
these  young  rascals  can  push  by  the  doorkeeper  in  the 
crowd,  or  can  slip  under  the  cilgo  of  the  canvas,  lie  is 
siire  to  do  so,  as  then  he  will  have  something  to  brag  of 
for  weeks  to  come.  If  the  youngster  of  this  pattern  can 


the  American  Agriculturist. 

not  “hoolc-in”  in  anyway,  he  contents  himself  with 
such  glimpses  as  ho  can  steal  in  other  ways.  If,  as  some¬ 
times  is  the  case,  a  high  fence  forms  a  part  of  the  inclos¬ 
ure,  he  is  sure  to  find  a  convenient  knot-hole,  and  if  ho 
can  not  see  the  whole  show  in  this  way  ho  is  content 
with  a  part.  If  he  can  get  a  peep  into  a  shed  or  stable 
where  the  elephant  is  kept  when  not  on-  exhibition,  or 
where  the  ponies  and  spotted  horses  are  being  fed,  lie  is 
better  satisfied  than  if  he  had  seen  the  whole  in  a  regular 
way.  Of  course,  a  favoring  knot-hole  can  not  long  he 
enjoyed  by  one  hoy ;  where  there  is  one  hoy  of  tills 
style  there  is  sure  to  he  more,  and  what  happens  when 
the  rest  find  out  about  it  is  so  well  shown  by  the  ar¬ 
tist  in  the  picture  given  above  as  to  need  no  description. 
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WALTHAM  WATCHES 

FOR  1873. 


'  Write  to  us  as  follows : 

now  Ann  &  co., 

No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  JV.  T. 
Flease  send  me  your  De¬ 
scriptive  Fr  ice  -  List  of  Wal¬ 
tham  Watches ,  as  advertised  in 
a American  Agriculturist 

( Sign  Name  and  Addrets  in  fun.) 

You  will  receive  it  by  return  mail,  and  any  Watch  you 
soiect  and  order  will  bo  sent  to  you  by  Express  for  ex¬ 
amination,  and  if  you  like  it,  you  can  take  it  and  pay 
the  bill. 

LOW  PRICES.  MO  RISK. 
Every  Watch  Fully  Warranted. 
HOWARD  &  CO.„ 

222  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOEE. 


(Formerly  of  805  Broadway.) 
Itlll.FBKB  JEA<bJff.ISSE  CSIAJffi- 

IJI.  PIOIV  TARGET  RXFf.E. 

SMITH  A  WESSON  REVOLVING,  ADJUSTABLE- 
BREECH  POCKET  RIFLE.  SIX-SHOT.  MAKES  A 
FINE  TARGET. 

BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUNS. 

SHOOTING  TACKLE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

It)  Maiden  Laue,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

EVERY  FARMER  should  have  a  genuine  WALTHAM 
WATCH  j  they  are  thoroughly  accurate,  and  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rough  work.  Experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  proves  this.  Send  for  an  Illustrated  descriptive 
circular. 

FUIil/EIt,  «fc  CO., 

28  Bond  street,  N.  Y. 


Parties  Desiring-  to 
Advertise 

In  the  best  agricultural  publications  will  save  money,  time, 
and  trouble  of  correspondence,  and  delays  in  making  an¬ 
nouncements  by  addressing 

JOHN  MANNING,  Advertising  Agent, 

No.  1  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

References— Publishers  of  this  Journal. 


GEO.  A.  FRINGE  &  00. 

ORGANS  4MMEL0DE0N8. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

If ,110 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained,  the  same 
popularity. 

53?“  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ALICE  &  PHffiBE  CARY. 

“The  Latest  Poems,” 

Never  before  collected,  of  these  popular  writers  has  just 
been  published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  in  one  handsome  volume, 
price  $2.00.  The  hook  is  edited  by  MARY  CLEMMER 
AMES,  whose  touching 

Memorial  of  Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary 

(two  steel  portraits,  same  price,  same  publishers)  every  one 
has  been  reading  this  season. 


TALKING  MACHINE. 


Prof.  Faber’s  world-renowned  Talking- 
Machine — that  actually  answers  questions  in¬ 
telligently  in  six  different  languages.  I®.  T. 
BARNlim  pays  $20,0©©'  for  six  months’ 
use  of  tiiis  marvelous  invention,  which  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  wonderful  example  of 
human  ingenuity  of  this  age.  Tiiis  wonder  of 
wonders  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnum  at  each 
performance  in  his  TR.AVEff-.IWG 
W ORLl)’§  F  A  I  IS, ,  together  with 
100,000  curiosities,  and  the  largest  traveling 
Menagerie  in  the  world.  Quadruple  Hippo¬ 
drome,  etc.,  and  all  for  50e. — children  hall- 
price.  This  mammoth  aggregation  of  wonders 
and  curiosities  will  visit  Ohio  in  July,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  in  August,  Michigan  and  Canada 
in  September,  Pennsylvania  in  October. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


OFFERS  TO  INSURERS  THE  ADVANTAGES  OE 


HIGH 

LOW 


RATE  OF  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  AND  A  HIGH  RESERVE  FUND, 

The  Company  now  has  loaned  $6,490*545.13  upon  first-class  real  estate,  security  valued  at 
$23,488,131.00.  During  the  year  1872,  the  amount  of  $2,300,891.13  was  loaned  at  ten  per  cent 
interest,  payable  semi-annually.  The  basis  of  reserve  held  by  the  Company  (actuaries’  four  per 
cent)  is  the  highest  standard  in  use  in  America.  Not  more  than  one  Company  in  ten  holds  so 
high  a  reserve. 

RATE  OF  MORTALITY  AND  WORKING  EXPENSES. 

The  rate  of  mortality  experienced  by  the  1 Northwestern  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  leading  company.  In  1872,  its  interest  receipts  exceeded  its  death 
losses  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Its  working  expenses  are  very  small  compared  witli 
those  of  other  companies,  when  volume  of  new  business  is  considered.  For  further  information 
regarding  the  Company,  write  to  Homo  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ASSETS, 
January,  1873, 


3,500,000.00, 


J.  IT.  VAY  DYKE,  President.  EMORY  McCLINTOCK,  Actuary. 
HEBER  SMITH,  Vice  President.  WILLARD  MERRILL,  Secretary. 


A  LfltW-PRICBD  THING  is  some¬ 
times  the  dearest.  The  best  is  always  cheapest.  Tin- 
Lined  Lead  Pipe  is  the  best  water-pipe  out.  Price 
1SI4  cents  a  pound.  Descriptive  Pamphlets  sent  by  mail 
free.  Address  the  Colwells,  Shaw  &  Willaiid  M’f'g 
Co.,  213  Center  St.,  New  York. 

ZSJ~  A  low-priced  thing  is  sometimes  the  dearest. 
The  best  is  always  cheapest.  The  “Blanchard  ”  is  the 
very  best  cnunN  in  tlie  market. 

iym?v!W  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
AJ  A  Key  Cheek  Omiits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free,  g.  M.  Spencer.  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEYTS  LOOK  ! — $13  a  day  made  seliina: 

Scissors  Sharpener  aim  other  wares.  Sample 25  cts.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Dry  as  a  bone,  easy  as  a  glove. 

Cable  Screw  Wire 

Hoots  aiad 


SlIX  TOAi  MAY  SCAI.ES,  SB  S3. 

i79  the  JONES  SCALE  WORKS, 

Free  Price-List.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Y*7"ANTEH>— A  IFA  BOS  EE0£  in  every  town 

« ™  as  agent,  for  tlie  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 


one! 

SILVER  -  TIPPED 

BOOTS  AMD  SHOES 

Are  worth  two  pair  without. 

Hammond’s  Window  Springs. 

For  locking:  ami  supporting- upper  and  lower  sashes  of  all  win¬ 
dows,  and  ventilating-  kitchen,  dining,  and  sleeping  rooms. 
0  samples  mailed  for  50  cents,  with  card  ehromo. 
fi  “  “  “  60  “  and  fine  steel  engraving. 

W,  S.  HAMMOND,  Lewisberry,  York  Co.,  Pa. 
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TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 
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AXJOXJSTXJS  U.  TAKER, 

(Successor  to  HENRY  PHILIPPS,) 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
AGRICULTURAL  3MPLE0V3ENTS  and 
MACHINERY,  SEEDS  and  NURSERY 
STOCK,  BUGGIES  and  WACOKS. 

TIMOTHY  and  CLOVER  SEEDS  A 
SPECIALTY. 

140,  14.1,  144  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FATHOMS  OF 


HUSBANDRY 


g-~5,“s-Bg??o3  5* 
ps§aw||ps « 
a  B«g£s-|sL3, 

S'®  Q.1—  ts* 

=  g  5^.8  S  §-  * 
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AWARDED  THIS  MACHINE 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE 


Threshing  Machines 


HORSE-POWERS 


Arc  uot  equaled  by  any  in  the  market. 


i'  We  make  4,  8,  and  10  Horse-Lever  Powers  of  Sand  SHovse- 
Tread  Powers,  and  Threshers  for  steam  or  any  kind  of 


Horse-Powers;  also,  our  Improved  Combined  Clover  and 
Grain  Thresher.  Send  for  Circular. 


G.  WESTS  MG  HOUSE  &  CO., 

Schenectady,  N. 


Y. 


Important  to  Farmers  and  Threshermen. 


We  will  send  froo  on  application  a  Descriptive  Circular 
and  Prices  of  our  Improved  Thresher— a  small,  ro 


. .  .  .  _  .  compact 

machine,  weighing,  with  lever  power,  etc.,  complete,  less 
than  2,«00  pounds,  and  warranted,  with  four  to  six  horses, 
to  separate  and  clean  thoroughly  from  200  lo  301  bushel 
wheat  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  oats  per  day,  doing 
its  work  equal  to  the  best  of  the  large  threshers.  Prices 
and  freight  much  less  than  the  large  machines. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  C®„  Cincinnati.  O., 
Successors  to  Blymyer,  Norton  &  Co.,  ll’fr’s  of  Cane  Mills 
and  Evaporators,  Farm,  School,  and  Church  Bells,  etc. 


e 

V 

61 

«! 


a  2 

4  ® 


V  73 

«  3 


&  *2 


Chapman’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus, 

more  profitable  than  any  simple  Horse-Fork  lor  unloading: 
bay  and  grain  into  barns  a*\<l  sheds,  and  for  stacking.  Saves 
Farmer's  labor,  time,  and  money.  Sent  on  trial.  Agents 
wanted .  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular,  with  suggestions  in 
building  barns.  Address  CHAPMAN  &  W* KICKS, 

^  Utica,  N.  y„  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


no  YOU  WANT  the  agency  for  the 

cheapest  and  best  Straw  and  Stalk  Culler  in  America/ 
Not  to  be  Paid  for  till  Tried  on  <hc  Fanil, 
$8  to  $16,  Circulars  free. 

W ARISEN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


I . 


P  IRTIMIW,  18E  SUISE  AN1>  E5- 

~  AMINE  the  superior  Hay  Spreader;  it  is  t tic 
cheapest,  most  complete,  and  most  durtfclc  Hay  Tedder 
over  put  into  the  Held.  Read  a  few  of  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived.  Send  for  circular  and  description  to  ( 

KIGGANCM  M'F'G  CO.,  Illggnnum,  Ct. 


Will  do  well  to  correspond  with  GRAB  PERKY, 


manufacturer  of  the 


Improved  Richmond  Plow 


Richmond.  Ind. 


THE  NATIONAL  FAVORITE. 


Nelms’  Original  Harfoox  Horse  Hay-Fork  Improved 
Nellis’  Grapple  and  Wrought  Frame  Wood 
Wheel  Fulley. 

Over  1,000  State 
and  County  Fair 
First  Premiums. 
Indorsed  by  over 
(  100,000  Farmers. 

u  Con-vincible  evi¬ 

dence  to  all  who 
use  our  goods. 
Facts  given  in 
YHIKfFi£?IPtil  ?ur  Catalogue 


Also  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Agricult’l 
Steels  and  Irons, 
Beveled,  Bolted, 
Tempered,  and 
Finished  to  suit 
all  kinds  of  Soils; 
also  Pronrictors 
and  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Hart’s  Post- 
Hole  Auger. 


free. 


A.  d.  NELMS  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  lull  particulars,  address 

ENGLE,  KELLER  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EIjff.A  i'  rF  U  :%  €A  €i  ATES. 

NICHOLSON'S  PATENT.  The  best  in  the 
world.  Address 

AMERICAN  GATE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STASDAItD 


Cane  Machinery, 


For  Sorgo  and  Sugar  Cane. 

The  only  recognized  standards 
Ma 


in  Cane  Machines  arc  the 
Cook  Evaporator 
and  Victor  Cane  Mill. 

There  are  of  these  machines 
over  31,000  in  use.  They 
have  taken  the  first  premium  at 
117  State  Fairs.  Send  tor  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  and  Price- 
List. 

-  _--i yer  Slanwfacturing  Co.,  Successors  to  Blymyer, 
Norton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  ()..  Cane  Mills  and  Evaporators, 
Improved  Thresher,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  etc. 


*  IMPROVED 

WINDMILLS. 


Self-Regtlating  and  Storm-De¬ 
fying.  The  most  reliable  Wind¬ 
mill  and  cheapest  power  known. 
Large  Mills  for  Grinding,  Irriga¬ 
tion,  Drainage,  etc.  Nearly  20 
years’  experience.  Indorsed  by 
Gov.  John  A.  Dix,  and  many 
others.  Reliable  agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  Address  A.  P.  BROWN 
(Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the 


‘‘Continental,”  “Farmer’s,”  etc.), 
25  Waverley  Place,  New  York. 


Halladay’s  Improved 


TW^ind-Mill. 


PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

U.  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.. 

Batavia,  III. 


AI!> 

•cm  Th< 


TO  MOS’SEKEEPUUg. 

The  work  of  wash-clays  overcome  by  using 


DAYI8’  WASHER. 


We  claim  •  Tfc  does  the  washing  perfect  without  muscular 
aid  ;  no  rubbing  on  the  wash-board ;  it  will  do  your  washing 
in  half  the  time;  and  there  Is  no  wear  of  the  fabric.  To 
show  our  good  faith,  and  the  absolute  success  of  this 
Washer,  we  will  return  the  purchase-money  in  every  instance 
if  it  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction.  Price  $8,  $0,  and  $10. 

Salesroom  40  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  where  can  be  seen 
the  unreserved  indorsements  of  many  who  are  using  this 
Washer.  Send  for  Circular  or  vour  order.  Agents  wanted. 

j*  H*  Si  Os  LtlJBBY* 


\krJLHnEl%G  MACHINE.— IBESTV- 

$3.50. — Easier  tlmn  washing  by  hand,  and  more 
cleanly.  Kverv  family  should  have  one.  Send  for  circular. 
J.  K‘.  DUGDALE,  Whitewater,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 


ALDERNEY  (JEIiSEY)  PRIZE  IIERH 


for  sale. 

My  calves  are  already  coming  in  finely ;  have  so  far  18 
already  (11  c.  c.  and  2  b.  c.),  all  solid  fawn  color  with  black 
points.  In  order  to  make  room,  I  offer  for  sale  one  of  the 
two  PRIZE  HERDS  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society— that  of  18G9  or  that  ot  1S72. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Twenty  of  my  BERKSHIRE  Sows  have  farrowed,  giving 
me  126  pigs,  a  number  of  which  I  will  dispose  of— dams  and 
sires  both  well-known  PRIZE-WINNERS. 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS  AM)  CALVES. 


A  few  choice  AYRSHIRE  Queys  coming  In,  and  some 
Calves  are  now  for  sale. 


Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Ten  trios  ROUEN  DUCKS  and  twenty  trios  AVI.HS. 
BURYS  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

WILLIAM  ©ROZSER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  I..  I.,  IV.  Y. 


ESSEX  pm^o 

ESSEX  PIGSo 

ESSEX  PIGS, 

Piire9 

Well-Bred, 

Very  €Ii©icje* 


My  late  spring  pigs  arc  the  best  I  have  over 
raised,  and  It  will  give  mo  pleasure  to  receive  or¬ 
ders  from  any  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Prices  less  than  last  year,  and  pigs  better.  I  can 
iurnish  pairs  or  trios  uot  akin. 

Address 


JOSEPH  HARRIS, 


Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  FT.  Y. 


NEW  SPOTTED  Ild&G.— Send  for 
its  description.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 


Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
port  ed  Alclerncys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.)  \ 


FOR  SALE. 


The  SPLENDID  AYRSHIRE  BULL  SULTAN, 
four  rears  old.  Pedigree  recorded.  Terms  low.  Applv  to 
WHITNEY VI LLE  FARMER,  Wliitneyville,  C*. 


The  Poultry  Beeord, 


A  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Edited  and 

Published  by  5 

C.  W.  HEATON,  Farmington,  Illinois. 
Consolidated  with  American  Poultry  Gazette  February, 
1873.  The  only  Poultry  Paper  west  of  New  York.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  One  Dollar  per  year.  A  ’specimen  copy  will  1ms 
sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  for  ten  cents.  Liberal  terma 
to  agents.  Address 

POULTRY  RECORD,  Farmington,  Illinois. 


TI 


lispensnhle  to  poultry 
governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  ets. 

Wright’s  New  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  50  snperb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  7i\y 
one  no.  for  ;i  sample,  and  see  thcjlnest  tcork  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted. '  Address  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Thk  Poultry  World. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 


Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly,  $1.25  per  year.  Speeiincn  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 


HARTFORD,  CT. 


(’OK  IIATCIBI^CS,  from  pure- 

_  bred  fowls,  at  reduced  rates.  Partridge  and  Buff 

Cochins,  Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  White  Leghorn,  Lie  lit 
Brahma,  Silver-Gray  Dorking,  Golden  Sebright  Bantam, 
B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam.  $2  doz.,  2  doz.  $5.  Send  for  descriptive 
catalogue. 

W.  it.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tie  Celelratei  Bone  Fertilizers, 


GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

F  resit  Hone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
[Dissolved  31© ate®  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Ask  your  PL.UMBJML  for  the 

People’s  Pumps, 

and  send  for  a  Circular. 

The  best  Forco-Pumps  in  the 
market,  and  for  gale  every- 
rvlicrc.  Prices  from  $10  to  $80. 

For  Stock-yards,  Farms, 
House,  and  Greenhouses. 
The  Out-Door  Pumps  are 
Non-Freezing,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  from  G  to  100 
feet  deep. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

Sole  agent  of  the  American  Pump 
Co.,  77  Beekman  St., 

New  York. 

CONROY,  O’CONNOR  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Agents  for  States  and  Territories  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  sale  by  SCOTT,  DUNHAM  &  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

12,000,000  ACRES? 

Cheap  Fitnns  I 


THE  CHEAPEST  LAND  IN  MARKET  for  sale  by  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

In  the  GREAT  PLATTE  VALLEY. 

3,000,000  Acres  in  Central  Nebraska 

Now  for  sale  in  tracts  of  forty  acres  and  upwards  on  i-'iv:: 

and  TEN'  YEARS’  CREDIT  AT  6  PER  CENT.  NO  ADVANCE  IN¬ 
TEREST  REQUIRED. 

Mild  and  healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  an 

ABUNDANCE  OF  GOOD  WATER. 

THE  BEST  MARKET  IK  THE  WEST  1  The  great  Min¬ 
ing  regions  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada  being 
supplied  by  the  farmers  In  the  Platte  Valley. 

Soldiers  Entitled  to  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres. 


THE  BEST  LOCATIONS  FOR  COLONIES. 


FREE  HOMES  FOR  ALL!  Millions  of  Acres  of 
«hoicc  Government  Lands  open  for  entry  under  the  Home¬ 
stead  Law,  near  this  Great  Railroad, ^ with  good  markets, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  an  old  settled  count-y. 

Free  Passes  to  purchasers  of  Railroad  Land. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  the  Land,  also  new  edition  of 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  with  New  Maps  Mailed  Free 
Everywhere.  Address 


O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  T.T, 

Omaha.  Neb. 


I  am  now  prepared  to  enter  orders  for  pure  Diehl  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  1873  at  the  following  prices : 

I  will  send  four  pounds,  prepaid  by  mail,  to  any  address 
is  the  United  States  for  one  dollar. 

I  will  send  by  express  or  as  freight  at  the  following  rates : 


%  bushel . $3.00 

1  bushel .  5.00 

2  bushels .  8.00 

4  bushels  . , .  13.00 

6  bushels .  20.00 


The  wheat  will  be  put  in  strong,  new  hags,  carefully 
d'rected,  and  delivered  at  express-office  without  extra 
charge.  The  wheat  will  he  sent  immediately  after  harvest. 
Address 

JOSEPH  HARASS, 


Moreton  Farm, 
Rochester,  FI. 


Y. 


£%  J  |  ARNOLD’S  HYBRID,  amber,  smooth, 
early.  One  bushel  produced  42%.  Took 
|  prein.  at  our  Fair  as  thebestnew- variety, 
is  vow  best  of  seven  kinds.  Charles  Ar¬ 
nold.  of  Canada,  originated  it  by  hybrid¬ 
izing.  Third  year  here.  Suit  after  har¬ 
vest.  Cash  with  order.  Two  bushels 
and  bag,  $6.  (Reference,  N.  W.  Farmer.) 

A.  C.  HARVEY,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Wheat, 


Write  for  a  Price-List  to  J.  II.  JOHNSTON, 


GREAT  WESTERN 


"SMITR FIELD  SI  PITTSBURGH  PA, 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $40  to  $300.  Double  Shot  Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $3  to  $20.  Rifles.  $8  to  $75.  Re¬ 
volvers.  $6  to  $25.  Pistols,  $1  to  $8.  Gun  Material,  Fishing- 
Tackle.  etc.  Laras  discounts  to  dealers  or  clubs.  Army 
©tins.  Revolvers,  etc.,  bought  or  traded  for.  Goods  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.  to  lie  examined  before  paid  for. 


IMP  WOIJUtt  NOT  SEUU  OUR 

*»  SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER,  for  live 
times  its  cost  if  we  ceuld  not  obtain  another. 


PERPETUAL  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

AND 

industrial  Exhibition  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
Sixkscriptioii  to  tlie  Stock 

wifi  be  received  at  the  following  places  in  New  York  City  : 

UNION  TRUST  CO . .’. . 73  Broadway. 

HOWES  &  MACY .  30  Wall  street. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street. 

BULL’S  HEAD  BANK .  . Third  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 

HARLEM  BANK . Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  of 

A.  S.  DIVEN .  . Erie  Railroad  Office. 

SAMUEL  SLOAN . President  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad,  corner  William  street  and  Exchange  place. 

RICHARD  SCHELL . 31  Broad  street. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS .  . ) . Publisher  New  York  Express. 

H.  B.  CROSBY . 10  Nassau  street. 

EDWARD  ROBERTS  .  Eiglity-fifth  street  and  Avenue  A. 

PAUL  N.  SPOFFORD .  23  Broadway,  and  at  the  temporary  office  of  the  Company,  935  Broadway. 


All  payments  must  be  made  by  check  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  73  Broadway.  The 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  hereby  sold  are  paid  into  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  can  not  be  paid 
out  by  said  Company  except  upon  vouchers  showing  that  the  money  has  been  actually  and  honestly  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Building,  or  in  acquiring  title  to  land. 

The  land  of  the  Company  is  exempt  from  taxes,  bounded  as  follows  :  38th  to  102d  street,  and  3d  to  4tli  avenue. 
Comprising  355  24-25  city  lots,  or  about  23  Acres. 

Shares  $100  each. 

Payments  to  be  made  as  follows : 

Five  per  cent  at  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  balance  in  installments  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  at  any  one 
installment. 

There  can  be  no  safer  investment  than  this.  It  is  a  home  investment.  It  is  the  ownership  of  land  on  New  York 
Island,  and  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  on  the  same. 

In  accordance  with  the  charter,  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Com¬ 
pany,  passed  July  24tli,  1872,  the  following  memberships  have  been  created,  and  are  offered  for  sale  at  the 
above-named  places  and  by  authorized  Agents  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  proper  holder  of  any  of  these  is  entitled  to  Free  admission  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Statuary  and  Paintings,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  during  the  time  it  is  open,  and  limited  only  by  the 
duration  of  the  membership.  These  memberships  do  hot  entitle  the  holder  to  admissions  to  special  places  of 
amusement,  except  as  conducted  by  tlie  Exhibition  Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS. — PRICE  AND  KIND. 

Class  1st.  Price  $10.  30  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  thirty  admissions  to  tlie  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $10 
Class  2d.  Price  $20.  90  admissions. 

Entitling  tlie  purchaser  to  ninety  admissions  to  the  Exhibition.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $20. 

Class  3d.  Price  $40.  360  admissions. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  admissions.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $40. 

Class  4  tli.  Price  $100.  Life. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  to  admission  at  any  time  during  life;  the  building  being  open  to  the  public.  Not 

transferable.  Price,  $100. 

Class  otli.  Family  for  Life.  Price  $300. 

Entitling  the  purchaser  and  his  immediate  family  (in  esse  at  the  lime  of  such  purchase)  or  any  of  them,  during 
the  lifetime  of  any  of  them,  to  admission  to  the  Exhibition,  when  open  to  the  public.  Not  transferable.  Price,  $300. 

Class  6tli.  HEREDITARY  AN®  TRANSFERABLE.  Price,  $1,000. 

Entitling  the  holder  and  owner  to  admission  to  tlie  Exhibition  at  any  time  when  the  building  is  open  to  the 
public.  Transferable  by  sale,  gift,  or  devise,  but  only  to  be  used  by  the  actual  owner.  Tlie  holders  of  these  mem¬ 
berships  are  to  be  regarded  as  honorary  members  of  the  Institution,  with  such  additional  privileges  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  granted  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Payment  to  be  made  whenever  called  on  by  check  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

A  suitable  Badge  will  be  adopted,  for  Life,  Family,  and  Hereditary  members. 

Memberships  will  not  be  sold  after  the  Building  is  open  to  the  public. 

Each  purchaser  of  a  membership  will  be  given  an  engraving  of  the  Building. 

Tanks,  Bankers,  and  Individuals  are  wanted  to  act  as  Agents,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Applications  for  space  will  be  filed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

For  further  information,  please  address 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  COMPANY, 

No.  Broadway,  New  York  City.. 
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SEED  &  BARTON. 


(ESTABLISHED  1884.) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FSNE 


Electro -Plated  Table  Ware. 


TEA 


(Swinging  Water  Set.) 

The  Products  of  their  Works  Embrace  Every  Variety  of  Table  Ware,  such  as 
AND  DINNER  SETS,  WATER  SETS,  EPERGNES,  CAKE-BASKETS,  CANDEL¬ 
ABRA,  FRUIT-STANDS,  ICE-PITCHERS,  SPOONS  AND  FORKS,  etc. 


In  every  article  they  manufacture,  of  whichever  class,  they  maintain  the  same  high 
standard  in  design,  quality,  and  finish  for  which  their  Ware  has  been  so  long  and  so 
justly  celebrated. 

Their  goods  can  be  purchased  of  most  dealers  in  Silver  and  Plated  Ware ;  also  at  tlieir  salesrooms, 


TAUNTON,  Mass.,  and  No.  2  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York. 


Turnip  Seed  by  Mail. 


The  following  varieties,  the 
quality  ol'  which  can  not  be 
excelled,  wiU  be  mailed  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  the 
Union  upon  receipt  of  price 
nflixed:  Early  White  Dutch, 
White  Strap-leaf,  Red-top 
Strap-leaf,  Yellow  Aberdeen, 
Long  White  or  Cow-horn,  Im¬ 
proved  American  Kuta-baga. 


Carter  s  Improved  Swede,  Skirving’s  Im¬ 
proved  Swede,  10  cents  per  ounce,  25  cents 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound.  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  Long  White  French,  Sweet  German, 
10  cents  per  ounce,  30  cts.  1  ounces,  $1.00 
per  pound.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P-  O.  Box  5, 712, 
Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  si.,  New  York. 


Reliable  Turnip  Seeds 


SHAMROCK  SWEDE,  Am.  Imp’v’d  Iiuta-Baga, 
Barter’s  Imperial.  Laing’s  Swede,  Cow  Horn.  Yellow  Aber¬ 
deen,  Tankard,  Red  Top  and  White  Top  Strap  Leaved— at 
10c.  per  oz..  25c.  per  qr.  lb.,  75c.  per  lb. 

YELLOW  GLOBE  and  Yellow  Stone— at  10c.  per  oz., 
30e.  per  qr.  lb.,  $;  per  lb. ;  8c.  per  lb.  for  postage  if  ordered 
by  mail. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  18!)  and  191  Water  St„  New  York. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 


Purple  Top,  Golden  Globe,  and  White  Ruta-Baga,  or 
Swedish,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Long  White  French.  White 
Globe,  Early  White,  and  Yellow  Stone,  Early  White  Flat 
Dutch,  Purple  or  lied  Top  Flat  Turnip  Seeds,  fresh  and 
genuine,  by  mail,  10  cts.  per  oz.,  80  cts.  per  lb. 

CEEERY  I’l.tiYTS. — Dreer’sYVIiite  Solid, 
Turner’s  Incomparable  Dwarf,  Boston  Market,  75  cts.  per 
100,  $0  per  1,000  ;  by  mail,  $t  per  100. 

HENRY'  A.  DREER,  Seedsman, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadclx>hin,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 


Celery,  Dwarf  and  White  Solid,  75c.  100,  $5  1,000,  $40  10,000. 
Cabbage,  Plat  Dutch  and  Drumhead,  75c.  100,  $5  M,  $10  10,000. 

“  Red  Dutch  and  Savoys,  75c.  100,  $5  1,000,  $10  10,000. 
Cauliflower,  Early  Erfurt  and  Nonpariel,  $1  100,  $7  1,000. 
By  express,  packed  in  the  most  careful  manner. 

By  mail,  at  10c.  per  180  extra. 

JOHN  WHITE,  P.  O.  Box  75,  Bergen,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Celery 

Plants., 


Giant  mid  Dwarf  White  Solid  and 
Boston  Market,  by  express,  75c.  per 
mo,  $5  per  1.000.  If  by  mail,  10c.  per 
100  extra.  H.  E.  ACKER,  Seed 
and  riant  Grower,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


A  FTER  ONE  »\V’N  USE  of  tlie 
A®,  SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  no  farmer 
will  ever  part  witli  it. 


FAMILIES  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  (ns  heretofore 
extensively  advertised  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist )  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  various  kinds  of  Fruit,  etc.,  for  winter  use— in 
large  jars  of  whatever  kind,  without  forming  a  vacuum  or 
making  them  air-tight,  and  with  whatever  quantity  of  sugar 
desired  to  make  them  suited  to  the  taste  or  use— can  pro¬ 
cure  it  from  respectable  merchants  in  almost  every  district 
of  the  U.  S.  and  the  Canadas.  And  such  as  have  heretofore 
sent  direct  to  me  for  it  are  urged  to  get  it  from  tlieir  mer¬ 
chant.  If  lie  has  not  got  it,  he  will  get  it ;  if  ho  will  not,  and 
they  send  direct  to  me  for  it,  they  must  order  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  packages— cash  with  the  order— price  $5— five  dollars 
for  six  packages. 

FRUIT-GROWERS  desiring  to  apply  the  Spear  & 
Worrall  method  ot  preserving  fruils,  etc.,  to  preserve 
their  surplus  fruit  for  the  winter  market,  can  make  special 
arrangements,  and  are  invited  to  send  for  particulars. 

This  method  provides  for  keeping  all  kinds  of  Fruits  in 
quality  superior  to  canned  fruits— in  large  jars  of  whatever 
kind  or  size,  and  in  wooden  kegs  and  bbls.— so  cheaply,  as 
to  admit  of  tlieir  selling  at  two-thirds  (%)  the  price  of 
canned  fruits. 

And  for  BAKING  and  COOKING  purposes,  with 
little  sugar,  aud  bbls.  to  keep  the  fruit  in  as  directed,  they 
may  be  sold  as  low,  or  even  lower,  than  common  dried 
fruits;  and  they  will  prove  in  every  way  superior  to  dried 
fruits  for  every  purpose  for  which  dried  fruils  are  used. 

For  further  Information,  see  the  Am.  Agriculturist  of 
June  and  July,  1872,  or  try  the  PRESERVING-POW¬ 
DER  as  prepared  for  family  use,  or  address 

Xj».  3P.  WORHALIj, 

153  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Hot -Water  Proof  Tattle  Cutlery. 


Cheapest,  Handsomest,  Most  Durable  Cut¬ 
lery  known.  Housekeepers  find  more  trouble  with  loose 
and  cracked  handles  in  table  cutlery  than  with  anything 
else.  The  Handles  of  this  style  will  stand  boiling  water,  and 
never  get  loose.  For  full  description  see  page  1S5  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  May.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

WOODS  CUTLERY  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  H.,Sole  Manufactur¬ 
ers.  Oflice  and  Salesroom,  55  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York. 


NUTRINA, 


Made  from  choice  roasted  Wheat.  It  will  cure  Dyspepsia 


and  Constipation,  and  regulate  Digestion.  It  will  keep  i' 
fresh  and  sweet  any  length  of  time,  and  cook  in  less  time  j; 
than  ordinary  cracked  wheat.  Sold  by  Grocers.  Sample  j 
package  sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

NUTRIO  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1330  S.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


LADIES 


In  the  COUNTRY  wishing  to  do  tlieir 
own  STAMPING  can  learn  all  about 
that  branch  of  business  in  Mine,  Badou- 
reau  &  Co.’s  Illustrated  French  Stamping  Gazette  and 
Monthly  Iieporter  of  Fashions.  Specimen  copies,  10  cents. 
Y’early,  one  dollar.  125  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOYS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  Business  or  College.  7th  year.  All  the 
English  Branches  taught.  $100.  No  cxtrascliarged  whatever. 


Co.,  New  York.  Circulars  free.  Address 

HIRAM  II.  POST,  Principal,  Sing  Sing,  New  Y'ork. 


IM  E  W 


DIPLOMAS 

Agricultural  societies 


.  Specimens  supplied  by 

Tlie  Major  &  Knapp  Ensraviii",  Mfir.  and  LilWrapkim,'  Co. 

SC,  S  SH  Farll  Filer,  A".  Y.  f 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 


WEATHER  HOUSES  { 


Special  price  to  dealers. 


Indicate  the  changes  in  (he  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  ill  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  » hey  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVAN  I,.  LDVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
339  Washington  St,,  Boston. 


CtARBSAOE  PEANTS.—  Large  stock  of 
’  best  varieties.  P.v  mail,  35c.  per  100.  By  express,  $2.50 
per  1.000;  $20  per  10.000.  Very  securely  packed. 
TILLINGIIAST  BROS.,  Factoryvillc,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


New 

■lor 


J  A.  (’OVERT  &  CO.,  Produce 

5 1?  •  Commission  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl  Street, 
ew  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  US^Senil 
r  our  weekly  Priccs-current  amt  Marking  Plate. 
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THE  REISINGER  SASH  FASTENER.  -  A 
Cheap,  Durable,  and  Ornamental  Lock,  with  no 
Spring  to  break,  or  Saeli  to  cut.  It  is  very  easily 
and  quickly  applied;  holds  iliesash  at  any  place 
desired,  ana  a  self-fastener  when  the  sash  is  down. 
A  hall-dozen  Copper-Bronzed  Locks  sent  to  any 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cts.  Circulars 
sent  on  application. 

Over  200,000  of  these  Locks  are  already  in  use. 

THE  ANCHOR  LINE  HOLDER  is  a  neat,  dur¬ 
able;  universal  tension  device,  to  stretch  and  hold 
Rope,  Wire,  and  Cords,  for  all  purposes,  in  Yards, 
Houses,  Stores,  around  Balconies,  Awnings,  etc., 
and  no  knots  to  tie  or  untie.  Admits  of  spliced  or 
knotted  lines;  releases  easily,  with  a  slight  jerk, 
but.  holds  so  that  no  under  propping  or  wind-play 
will  undo  tlie  fastening.  A  set  of  three,  with 
screws,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  by  mail,  for  40  cts. 

One  Dozen  Sash  Fasteners  and  a  Set  of  Three 
Line  Holders  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.25. 

Agents  Wanted.  The  Trade  Supplied 
ItEISINGER  MAN’F’G  CO„ 

Box  412,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CMIAI 


APPLE  -  CORER 


SLICER 


practical  Corel’ 
made, 

A  bushel  of  Apples 
cau  be  cored  and 
sliced  with  it  in  ten 
minutes,  and  the  work 
done  better  than  by 
any  other  means  what¬ 
ever.  Send  $1.00  for 
sample. 

D,  II,  G00DELL, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 
55  Chambers  Street, 
New  York. 

Also,  sole  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Turn-Table 
and  Lightning  Apple- 
Parers,  Li  ginning 
Peach-Parers,  Family 
Clierry-Stoners,  etc. 


BUY  THE  BEST, 


BONE  ME  A  L— Prepared  for  Horses,  Swine,  Cows,  and 
Poultry— 5c.  per  pound. 

H,  B. 

58  &  60  Cortlaiult  St.,  New  York, 


O  R  K  a  T,  o 
J .  CO  g  O  £* 

•°°  0)  OS"  -eg 
M-  S  Baf  ^  5  § 

=  8  J?  a  &  S 
SgPn  c/ioSt 
•ji  c.  ” 


50e.  TO  $1  PER  GALLON. 

COTTAG-E  COLOR  PAINTS. 

E.  G.  KELLEY’S  Patent  Metallic  Paints,  Ground  in  Oil 
and  Mixed  ready  for  use.  Fifty  cents  to  $t  per  gallon. 
Send  for  card  of  colors. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  CO,  Sole  Agents,  116  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 


Self  -  Projel- 

Tor  Cripples 

For  In  and 

Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  eir- 
styles  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Chairs 

and  Invalids 

Out-Door  Use. 

propelled  by  any 
use  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 

S,  A,  SMITH, 

90  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


8UILD1TC  FELT= 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  lor  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


&-A  in  note,  by  dozen  or  hundred.  For  price-list  address 
W.  B.  HOYT,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

npitE  Superior  ISAYT 

-B-  can  not  he  surpassed  for  Workmanship,  Durability, 


_  -  rp 

and  Lightness  of  Draft. 


Tie  Flowing  Spriiii  Poultry  Fountain, 


One  of  the  most  convenient 
and  best-paying  articles  ever 
offered  for  the  money.  Easily 
filled,  will  not  get  out  of  order, 
and  lasts  a  lifetime.  Send  for 
circular.  At  wholesale  by 
CRAGIN  BROS  &  CO.. 

M3  Lake  St.,  Chicago ; 
SELLEW  &  CO..  Cincinnati  • 
J.  H.  POCOCK,  St.  Louis. 
Manufactured  only  by  the 
IRON-CLAD  CAN  CO., 

51  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

Airies  Plow  Go . 

QUINCY  HALL, 

Boston • 


And  53  Beekman  St.,  Mew  York. 

NEW  AMERICAN  EMM  BOOK. 

Originally  toy  K5CHASSB  I,.  AJLL.EN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.It.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  tins  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  Hie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2,50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
lie  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  liis  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves* 


REACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALESANBEU  FXII/FON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  60  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it-slibuld  not  he  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject ;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  alasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent .  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGH  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


27  th  Thousand. 


THE 

HOOSIER 

SCsdOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  i2  Fuil-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.—  New  York  Standard. 

The  “events”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
..ay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
ras e.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 

it  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  ns  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  he  one  of  the  most  popular 
books.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story.— Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest,  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Rellgio us  Telescope. 

PRICE;  POST-PAID . .  ..  .$1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


18th  Thousand. 

The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOYE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Hoosier  School-Master'' 

WITH 

Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS, 

The  personages  tvho  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people— such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  he  successful  in  it,  lie  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  howto 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  but  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Egglestsii  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  tlie  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
volume  is  that  he  has  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances.—  The  Albion,  New  York. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yoek. 
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WhiU  ^safescaibes's  say  aboufi 
the  t:9iii'omos. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  received  the  Chromos,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  delight  in  the  possession  of  these 
beautiful  pictures.  We  give  below  extracts 
from  a  few  of  these  letters.  The  Chromos  tire 
delivered  as  fast  as  subscriptions  are  received. 


“  You  can  not  conceive,  nor  I  express,  our  sensations 
when  your  present  was  brought  to  our  kitchen  door,  the 
other  day,  while  we  were  seated  at  dinner,  by  an  express¬ 
man.  Anything  more  beautiful,  more  lovely,  or  more  be¬ 
witching  we  don’t  believe  it  possible  lor  mortal  man  to 
paint,  print,  or  pencil  upon  canvas  or  paper.  It  is  a  perfect 
gem.  In  fact,  we  all  (ten  ol  us)  were  so  delighted  with  the 
sweet  little  Strawberry  Girl,  that  our  dinner-table  was  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  in  our  admiration.  I  have  taken  her  with 
me  to  show  tier  off  to  several  of  my  friends,  and  could  have 
sold  her  at  any  price,  hut  I  hadn't  (he  heart  to  do  it.  But  I 
informed  them  how  to  get  one  just  like  her;  that  satisfied 
them,  and  they  let  me  bring  my  pet  home  again.” 

“  Your  Chromo  of  the  boy  and  girl  with  Jack-o’-Lantern 
(Mischief  Brewing)  came  to  hand.  I  think  it  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  Please  accept  mv  thanks  for  the  Chromo  and  for 
your  very  valuable  paper,  that  I  have,  taken  many  years 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come.” 


“I  thank  you  heartily  for  Chromos  of  Hearth  and  Borne 
and  Agriculturist,  which  I  received  in  due  time;  am  well 
pleased  with  them.” 


“  Your  Chromos  have  come  to  hand,  and  are  so  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  what  I  expected  that  I  was  surprised,  as  I  had  been 
so  gulled  by  publishers  of  the - with  respect  to  their  pre¬ 

mium  Chromos  as  to  expect  not  much." 


“Your  Chromo,  ‘  Mischief  Brewing,' came  to  me  at  this 
Bank.  It  gave  the  folks  at  home  universal  satisfaction. 
Thanks  to  you  for  your  gift.” 


“‘Mischief  Brewing’  arrived  yesterday.  I  am 'greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  it;  we  are  ail  very  much  pleased  with  it; 
think  that  it  is  all  that  it  has  bee.n  represented." 

“They  (the  Chromos)  both  came  safely,  and  are  highly 
prized.  The  little  *  Srra wherry  Girl,'  more  especially,  lias 
established  herself  among  our  ‘  household  gods  ’  as  a  silent 
hut  effective  teacher  of  the  good,  i  lie  true,  and  the  beautiful." 

“  You  are  truly  doing  a  good  work  in  giving  these  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  away,  as  they  please  and  refine  all  who  see 
them.  The  whole  iouse  is  in  joy,  for  they  give  us  great 
delight.” 


“  The  Chromos,  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  and  ‘  Mischief  Brew¬ 
ing.’  have  been  received.  All  are  delighted  with  them, 
being  perfect  beauties.  The  wonder  is  that  you  can  give 
them  away  with  the  paper." 

“  It  is  (the  Chromo)  both  nice  and  charming.  Pleasa  ac¬ 
cept  thanks  and  best  wishes.” 

'  I  think  your  beautiful  Chromo  very  pretty,  and  it  shall 
have  an  honored  placo  in  mamma's  drawing-room.” 

“  I  believe  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  seen  it  (the  Chromo 
‘  Strawberry  Girl ')  is,  It  is  worth  all  the  Chromos  that  have 
come  to  our  town  as  premiums  with  papers  this  season.  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it.” 


“‘Strawberry  Girl’ just  arrived.  Am  delighted  with  It. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Chromos  I  ever  saw.” 


“Your  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘Mischief  Brewing,’  arrived 
safely  by  mail  yesterday.  I  think  it  must  be  admired  when¬ 
ever  seen,  it  is  so  truly  excellent." 


“  Allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  receipt  of  the 
beautiful  Chromo  entitled  ‘The  Strawberry  Girl,’  which,  as 
a  subscriber  to  the  Hearth  and  Ilome,  I  have  just  received 
from  your  office.  Such  liberality  on  your  nart  merits  the 
hearty  approval  and  support  of  all  those  who  wish  to  extend 
the  influence  of  so  valuable  a  paper  as  Hearth  and  Home." 


“  Your  Chromo6  are  received,  and  we  are  exceedingly 
pleased  with  them.  They  are  both  beautiful." 

“A  few  day6  ago  I  received  the  beautiful  Chromo  you 
sert  me.  We  all  admire  It  very  much,  and  feel  under  many 
obligations  for  your  kind  donation." 


“The  Chromo,  ‘  Strawberry  Girl,’ came  to  hand  to-day  in 
good  condition,  and  affords  ub  all  satisfaction.” 


“  Both  Chromos  received.  I  like  them  much.  To  furnish 
sn„h  Inducements  to  subscribers  t  can  not  but,  think  you 
are  working  altogether  for  glory— for  prOflt  tlftrb  dan  be 
none." 


“Your  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘Mischief  Brewing,’  arrived 
safely  by  mail.  I  think  it  must  be  auiiired  wherever  seen, 
it  is  so  truly  excellent.” 


"Your  Chromos  are  received,  and  we  are  exceedingly 
well  pleased.  They  are  botli  beautiful,  but  we  iancy  the 
American  picture.  Pleasa  accept  our  thanks.” 


“The  two  Chromos,  ‘  Mischief  Brewing’  and  ‘  The  Straw¬ 
berry  Girl,’  were  received  in  good  order,  and  are  really  very 
pretty  and  well-finished  pictures.  They  are  far  superior  to 

the  chromos  issued  by  the - ,  which  I  received  at 

the  same  time.” 


“The  Chromo  of  the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  came  safely  to 
hand  this  morning.  It  is  the  finest  gift  Chromo  that  I  have 
seen  (and  I  have  seen  all  of  the  leading  ones).  The  subject 
is  splendid,  just  such  a  picture  as  I  want  in  my  parlor.  It 
will  not  only  fill  the  hearts  of  my  ‘little  chicks ’  with  joy, 
but  will  afford  my  wife  and  myself  great  pleasure.  Could  I 
not  duplicate  it  I  would  not  take  twenty  dollars  for  it.  Y’ou 
are  doing  a  good  work,  a  Christian  work,  in  supplying  so 
many  homes  with  tills  ‘thing  of  beauty.'  Its  presence  can 
not  but  brighten  every  household,  and  make  glad  the  hearts 
of  all  who  behold  it.  One ‘hearth  and  home ’will  remem¬ 
ber  with  gratitude  the  generous  donors.” 


“Your  Chromo  of  the  boy  and  girl  with  Jack-o’-lantern 
fMiseliief  Brewing)  received  this  day.  It  is  a  perfect  beauty. 
My  three  little  boys  and  one  girl  are  delighted. with  it—' the 
coloring  so  soft,  the  scene  so  perfect  and  natural.  Accept 
my  thanks  for  the  Chromo  and  far  your  very  valuable 
paper,  that  I  have  taken  many  years  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  for  years  to  come.” 


“The  Chromo  is  this  day  received,  and  gives  the  com- 
pletest  satisfaction.  There  wera  three  or  four  gentlemen  in 
the  bank  when  the  picture  was  exhibited,  and  a!  pro¬ 
nounced  it  fine.  It  gives  you  two  new  subscribers." 

“The  Chromo  of  Hearth  and  Home  has  arrived,  and  gives 
complete  satisfaction  and  delight  to  all.  The  position  of 
the  little  one  is  ns  natural  as  life,  while  her  face  is  full  of 
beauty,  innocence,  and  expression.” 


“Our  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘The  Strawberry  Girl,’  came 
several  days  ago.  and  we  should  have  acknowledged  its  re¬ 
ceipt  ere  tills,  only  for  want  of  lime.  AVe  and  all  of  our 
friends  are  delighted  witli  the  picture,  and  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  is,  ‘How  can  they  afford  to  give  so  fine  a  picture  ?  ’ 
Receive  our  sincere  thanks  for  ihe  Chromo,  and  best  wishes 
for  your  paper  as  well  as  your  own  personal  future  good.” 


“  ‘  Mischief  Brewing  ’  arrived  on  the  3d,  and  immediately 
commenced  brewing  mischief,  in  that  no  one  could  properly 
attend  to  their  work  for  looking  at  the  Chromo.” 


“The  picture  alone,  in  my  opinion,  is  worth  three  times 
the  subscription  price  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  the  latter  is 
a  mine  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge.” 


“The  sweet  little ‘Strawberry  Girl’  has  found  her  way 
into  our  home  and  hearts.  No  one  could  declare  the  berries 
‘just  paint,  arranged  Vo  deceive,’  for  the  pretty  flushed  face 
t  11s  us  plainly  that  the  little  lassie  has  just  picked  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  is  now  ready  to  see  how  they  taste.  So  natural  is 
it,  that  I  found  myself  exclaiming,  ‘  How  do  you  do.  dear?  ’ 
before  I  could  realize  that  she  couldn’t  answer  back.” 


“  Your  premium  Chromo  has  just  been  received.  Well 
pleasod  with  it.  Thanks.” 


“I  received  the  two  Chromos,  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them ;  they  were  beyond  my  expectations.  I  am  profoundly 
obliged  to  you  for  them.  1  will  try  my  best  now  to  get  as 
many  subscribers  as  possible.” 


“  It  does  seem  wrong  f»r  me  to  add  to  your  labor  by  even 
reading  this  note,  and  I  at  first  thought  I  would  not  do  it. 
But  I  telt  so  mean  to  receive  two  such  gifts  as  the  Chromos 
of  Hearth  and  Home  and  Agriculturist  and  not  so  much  as 
reply  witli  a  ‘  thank  you.’  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer 
since  seeing  the  delight  of  my  subscribers  over  their  Chromo 
for  the  Agriculturist.  Please  forgive  me  for  the  time  it 
takes  you  to  read  this,  and  the  thanks  I  send  with  theirs 
for  tlie  splendid  presents.  ‘  Truly  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever.’  ” 


“The  premium  you  give  with  Hearth  and  Hone— viz., 
‘ The  Strawberry  Girl’— is  at  band.  I  can  not  but  return 
my  most  sincere  thanks.  It  is  the  pride  of  our  household  ; 
it  is  a  perfect  beauty.” 


“Your  premium  Chrotno  of  the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  for 
Hearth  tend  Home  came  to  band  by  mail  all  right.  It  is 
beautiful  beyond  our  expectations,  and  is  really  up  to  and 
beyond  your  description  of  it.  We  thought  some  little  ex¬ 
aggeration  might  be  allowed,  when  so  many  Chromos  were 
in  the  market,  and  you  had  so  many  competitors.  But  In 
tills,  as  well  as  In  your  premium  Chromo  for  Agriculturist, 
the  oue  half  has  not  been  toid.  We  admire  b'otli  hugely, 
and  thank  you  most  heartily  for  them.” 


“  I  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  on  your  time  to  thank 
you  tor  rlic  behutif  •!  Chromo  which  arrived  yesterday.  We 
have  taken  your  excellent  paper  more  than  thirty  yofrs, 
and  Id  every  case  have  fleiivted  many  times  itB  Buh'fcrlptioii 


price  ill  positive  benefit.  The  picture  1  shall  consider  as  a 
g ft  f-0111  you.  Having  spent  the  most  of  my  youth  on  a 
fin  ni.  I  can  tiul)  appreciate  the  spirit  ol  tne  scene  in  every 
particular,  and  know  that  the  sturd  and  enterprising  far¬ 
mers  ot  our  country  are  hut  the  matured  mischief-makers  of 
the  pictu.e.  With  many  thanks,  i  am.” 

“I  am  hound  to  acknowledge  reception  of  my  beautiful 
Chromos.  ‘  Mischief  Brewing  ’  came  to  hand  several  weeks 
since,  ‘  Strawberry  Girl  the  past  week— both  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  delighted  wiih  them ;  the  best  present  I  have 
received  in  a  li. e-time.  Many  thanks.” 


“Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  beautiful  Chromes, 
‘  Strawberry  Girl  ’  and  ‘Mischief  Brewing,'  as  premiums  to 
the  Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist.  They 
are  certainly  very  handsome.” 


“I  received  the  Chromo,  ‘ Mischief  Brewing,’  on  the  8th 
inst.  It  has  surpassed  my  expectations,  being  a  gem  of  its 
kind.” 


“  The  beautiful  Chromo,  ‘  The  Pt'awberry  Girl,’  arrived  in 
good  ord  r,  end  please-  us  all;  even  our  nine-months-old 
baby  crows  with  delight  when  he  sees  her  sweet  lace.” 


“  The  two  Chromos  came  to  us  in  good  condition.  We 
think  them  very  fine,  and  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  we 
enjoy  in  looking  at  them.” 


“  It  is  a  lovely  picture,  and  I  thank  you  for  It.” 


“The  ‘Strawberry  Gill’  arrived  in  excellent  condition 
this  afternoon.  I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  it,  and  thank 
you  most  heartily.” 


“  We  think  the  Hearth,  and  Home  Chromo  is  the  prettiest 
one  we  have  ever  seen  —perfectly  splendid." 


“  The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  is  very  fine,  and  the  other 
very  pretty  and  life-like.” 


“  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  Chromo.  received 
a  few  days  since.  It  entirely  exceeded  my  expectations.” 


“  AVe  arc  very  much  obliged  for  the  Chromo,  ‘  Mischief 
Brewing,’  which  came  safely  this  afternoon.” 


“The  Chromo  of  the  Agriculturist  lias  arrived,  and  we 
think  it  is  very  pretty.” 


“I  have  received  the  Chromo,  the  ‘Little  Strawberry 
Girl.’  It  is  a  perfect  beauty." 

“Mamma  wishes  me  io  say  tb  it  ‘ The  Strawberry  Girl ' 
has  been  put  into  a  very  handsome  frame,  and  that  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  parlor  ornament.” 


“  I  received  my  Chromo  the  other  day,  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  witli  it.” 


“The  picture  premiums  of  the  Hearth  and  Home  are 
splendid ;  we  admire  them  very  much  indeed.” 


"AVe  think  the  Chromo  which  came  with  the  paper  is  very 
pretty,  for  which  we  return  thanks." 

“  I  am  the  grateful  recipient  of  the  two  beautiful  Chro¬ 
mos,  and  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity  of  tendering  to 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  same.” 


“Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  Chromo,  ‘Mischief 
Brewing,’  received  last  week.  We  think  it  very  pretty. 
Also, - wishes  to  thank  you  for  the  ’  Strawberry  Girl.’  ” 


“  The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  lias  been  received. 
Please  accept  a  whole  household's  thanks.  All  are  charmed, 
from’ the  gude  man’  down  to  the  smallest  lad  and  lassie. 
AVe  are  only  sorry  we  did  not  subscribe  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  with  Hearth  and  Home,  and  thus  have  se¬ 
cured.  at  your  liberal  terms, another  good  paper  and  another 
nice  picture.” 


“We  received  the  pictures— the  ‘Strawberry  Girl’  and 
‘Mischief  Brewing '—lately,  and  are  delighted  with  them, 
and  we  wisli  to  thank  you  for  ihem.  Not  only  arc  the  pic¬ 
tures  very  beautiful  and  satisfactory,  but  all  the  family  have 
become  more  interested  in  pictures  of  all  kiuds.  AVe  like 
both  papers  very  much  indeed.” 


“  I  received  the  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo,  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  it.  As  I  am  au  old  bach.,  and  do  my  own 
work  out-doors  and  in,  the  picture  will  be  a  great  ornament 
to  my  old  shanty.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  So  the  Hearth 
and  Home  since  you  took  change  of  it  and  the  Agriculturist 
since  1S00.  They  are  all  the  papers  I  lake.  I  would  sbeuor 
live  on  sbekt  rations  than  do  without  them.” 


“Jt  is  a  very  heantlful  picture,  and  worth  more  than  the 
price  paid  for  the  paper.  Sending  out  so  many  fine  gifts 
will  certainly  bring  yon  thousands  of  npw  Bubffcrib'ers 
Receive  ray'Vlnctn'e  thunks  for  the  Ohromb." 
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NEW  WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


CUMMINGS’ 

A  RCHITE  C  T  TJ  R  A  L  D  ETA  I L  S . 

CONTAINING  337  DESIGNS  AND  967  ILLUSTRATIONS 

01'  THU  VARIOUS  PARTS  NEEDED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  BUILDINGS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  BOTH  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

ALSO,  VLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  or 

HOUSES,  STORES,  COTTAGES,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

By  M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller,”  and  “Modern  American  Architecture,  by  Cummings  <fc  Miller.” 


Nearly  eight  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  work,  in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  architect,  published  a  work  on  architectural  details,  which,  as  soon 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  architects,  carpenters,  and  builders  of  the  country,  met  with  a  rapid  sale ;  and,  judging-  from  the  number  of  editions  through  which 
it  has  passed,  and  the  great  circulation  reached,  it  must  have  met  the  approval  of  those  most  interested  in  practical  architectural  works,  and  must  have 
filled,  in  a  measure,  a  want  before  unsupplied. 

The  success  of  that  book  lias  induced  the  author  to  publish  a  second  one,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  and  in  it  will  be  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  designs,  illustrating  the  features  which  go  to  make  up  structures,  sucli  as  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  people. 

What  has  been  aimei  at  is  this :  To  present  a  mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction,  pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety  of  selections  may  be  made  from  them,  which,  when  combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this  work  will  be  found  to  be  of  value,  and  that  its  design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  towns  and 
villages,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  demand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood,  and  which  in  Hie 
hands  of  the  builder  and  workman  may  he  made  elegantand  pleasing  in  all  their  features,  provided  they  have  at  hand  a  guide  such  as  this  book  is  intended  to  be. 


LIST  OS'  3P  Xj  T  E  £3 


PLATE  1. — Front  Elevation  of  the  Troy  Times 
Building,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

PLATE  2.— Designs  for  Cornices  for  City  Buildings 
and  Street  Fronts  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  3. — Designs  for  Cornices  for  Street  Fronts 
and  for  Suburban  Buildings.  Six  Figures. 

PLATE  4.— Designs  for  Cornices  of  Street  Fronts 
and  Suburban  Buildings.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  5. — Brick  Cornices.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  6. — Designs  for  Cornices  for  Country 
Houses.  Ten  Figures. 

PLATE  7 . — Designs  for  Cornices  for  Store  Fronts 
and  for  Steep  and  French  Roofs,  Eleven  Figures. 

PLATE  8.— Elevations  of  Fronts  for  City  Dwelling 
Houses.  Three  Figures. 

PLATE  9.— Designs  for  French  Roofs  and  their 
Finish.  Two  Figures. 

PLATE  19.— Designs  for  French  Roofs  and  their 
Finish.  Four  Figures. 

ELATE  1 1 . — Designs  for  Gable  Finish  and  Cor¬ 
nices  for  Cottages.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  12.— Designs  for  Cottage  Cornices  and 
Gable  Finish.  Six  Figures. 

PLATE  13.— Designs  for  Cornices  and  Gable 
Finish.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  14.— Designs  for  Front  Entrance  Doors. 
Three  Figures. 

PLATE  i  5. — Designs  for  Front  Entrance  Doors  for 
Dwelling  Houses.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  16.  —  Front  Elevations  and  Plans  for 
Dwelling  Houses.  First  and  Second  Stories. 

PLATE  1 7  .—Design  for  Front  Entrance  Doors  and 
Bay  Window.  One  Figure. 


[  PLATE  18. — Design  for  Front  Doors  and  Bny 
Window.  One  Figure. 

PLATE  8  9. — Designs  for  Single  Windows,  having 
Outside  Casings  or  Architraves.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  20.— Designs  for  Windows  with  Arched 
Heads.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  21.— Designs  for  Double  or  Mullion  Win¬ 
dows.  Nino  Figures. 

PLATE  22.— Designs  for  Exterior  Finish  of  Win¬ 
dows.  Five  Figures. 

PLATE  23. — Designs  for  B»y- Windows.  Two 
Figures. 

PLATE  24.— Front  Elevation  and  Plans  for  Dwell¬ 
ing  nonse.  First,  and  Second  Stories. 

PLATE  25. — Designs  for  B®- Windows. 

PLATE  26. — Designs  for  Dormer-Windows  in 
French  Roofs.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  27. — Designs  for  Dormer-Windows  in 
French  Roofs.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  28. — Des'gns  for  Dormer-Windows  in 
French  and  High-Pitched  Roofs.  Five  Figures. 

PLATE  29. — Designs  for  Window-Caps  and  Sills. 
Details  A  to  E. 

PLATE  30. — Design  for  a  Tower.  Three  Figures. 

PLATE  31. — Design  for  a  Tower.  Two  Figures. 

PLATE  33. — Front  Elevations  of  Two  Brick 
Buildings. 

PLATE  33. — Design  for  a  Tower.  One  Figure. 

PLATE  34  .—■Designs  for  Porches.  Three  Fignres. 

PLATE  35. — Designs  for  Porches.  Three  Fignres. 

PLATE  36. — Designs  for  Piazzas.  Six  Fignres. 

PLATE  37.— D  esigns  for  Piazzas.  Five  Fignres. 

PLATE  3S. — Designs  for  Piazzas.  Three  Figures. 


PLATE  39. — Designs  for  Balconies  and  Railings. 
Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  49. — Elevation  and  Plans  of  Dwelling- 
House.  First  and  Second  Stores. 

PLATE  41. — Designs  for  Railings  and  Canopies. 
Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  42. — Designs  for  Belt-Courses,  Water- 
Table  aT  and  Corner-Boards.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  43. — Designs  for  Stairs  and  Outside  Steps. 
Five  Figures. 

PLATE  44. — Designs  for  Fronts  cf  Stores.  Two 
Figures. 

PLATE  45.  —  Designs  for  Store  Fronts.  Two 
Figures. 

PLATE  4G. — Designs  for  Wainscoting.  Four 
Figures, 

PLATE  47. — Designs  for  Inside  Doors,  Wainscot¬ 
ing  and  Inside  Finish,  for  Doors  and  Windows.  Seven 
Figures. 

fLATS  48. — Front.  Elevation  and  Plans  for  Court- 
House.  First  and  Second  Stories. 

PLATE  49. — Designs  for  Chimney-Caps.  Six 
Figures. 

PLATE  50. — Designs  for  Ceilings  and  Stucco 
Corn  ce  -  and  Ribs.  Four  Figures. 

PLATE  51. — Designs  for  Fences  and  Mantels. 
Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  52. — Mouldings.  Nine  Figures. 

PLATE  53.— Mouldings.  Twenty-two  Figures. 

PLATE  5  1. — D  signs  for  Inside  Casings  for  Doors 
and  Windows  and  for  Base-Boards.  Tnirty-six  Fignres. 

PLATE  "  5. — Front  Elevations  and  Plans  of  Three 
Cottages.  First  and  Second  Stories.  Three  Fignres. 

PLATE  56. — Three  Designs  for  nouses  of  Moder 
ate  Cost-.  Thre'e  Figures. 


HOYAL  QUARTO.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  TEN  DOLLARS. 

ORANGrE  JUI>D  <&;.  JBroadwajj  New  NO ork. 
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“TO  HA  YE  A  GEIGKET 

ON-  THE  HEARTH  IS  THE  LUCKTEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD." 

—  Chas.  Dickens.  The  I  arse  illustrated  family  paper— “The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  only  $1  a  year.  A  $5.00 
CHROBIii1  L’iSElS.  Already  a  gn  at  success.  16  pages, 
crowded  with  freshest  stories,  etc.  Will  pay  one  General 
Agent  in  each  county  a  monthly  cash  salary.  Send  $1  for 
Agent’s  Outfit  ichromos,  samples,  terms,  etc.)  Apply  now 
for  territory.  “We  scan!  this  j>a.»cr  3  months  for 
555c.  OhjC't,  to  introduce,  'i'ry  it. 

JOKES  &  HADLEY,  Pub'rs.  1T6  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ifra’  T©=®A1  in  the  SAYINGS 
bartered  hy  the  United  States. 
for  Circular.  No.  185  Bleecker  St. 
ASSETS  OVEIt  81,000,000. 

SAM  L.  HARRIS,  Manager. 


PAPER! 

For  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars,  to  B,  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  53  &  53  Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  or  Bock  River  Paper  Co.,  (  hicago. 


SEXUAL  PEY§I0L0€Y. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  AND  POPULAR  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE 


ITteEBPO? 
JAJ'  Hank  C 
Send 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book, 

HALF  a  MILLION  COPIES  SOLI).  This  Book  has  just 
been  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with 
Doyle’s  Log-Tables  added,  and  it  is  now  the  most  full  and 
complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  gives  correct 
measurement  for  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  hoard,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  lias  become  the  Standard 
Hook  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

lie  sure  and  get  the  New  Edition ,  with  Doyle's  Dog-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PER  WEEK  and  expenses  paid.  W. 
want  a  reliable  agent  in  every  County  in 
theU.  S.  Address  Hudson R.  Wire  Co., 
130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  III 


$3i 


ftmOAMENfAL  PR@ii.Ei18  li  SOCIOLOfiV. 


By  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 


The  great  interest  now  being  felt  in  all  subjects  relating  to  Human  Development,  will  make  the  book  of  in¬ 
terest  to  evert  one.  Besides  the  information  obtained  by  its  perusal,  the  practical  bearing  of  the  various  subjects 
treated  in  improving  and  giving  a  higher  direction  and  value  to  human  life,  can  not  be  over  estimated. 

This  work  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  discoveries  in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes 
Explains  the  Origin  of  Human  Life;  How  and  when  Menstruation,  Impregnation  and  Conception  occur;  giving  the 
laws  by  which  the  number  and  sex  of  offspring  are  controlled,  and  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting 
and  rearing  of  beautiful  and  healthy  children.  It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  every  family,  With  eighty 
fine  engravings.  Agents  wanted. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


The  Origin  of  Life. 

The  Physiology  of  Menstruation. 

Pregnancy. 

Parturition. 

The  Law  of  Sex. 

The  Theory  of  Population. 

Hereditary  Transmission. 

Eights  of  Offspring. 

Good  Children. 

Monstrosities. 

Temperaments. 

The  Conjugal  Relation. 

Courtship. 

Choosing  a  Husband. 

Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage. 

The  Season  For  the 


Sexual  Generation. 

Impregnation. 

Embryology. 

Lactation. 

Regulation  of  the  Number  of  Offspring. 
The  Law  of  Sexual  Intercourse. 
Philosophy  of  Marriage. 

Beautiful  Children. 

"Woman’s  Dress. 

Intermarriages. 

Miscegenation. 

Union  for  Life. 

Choosing  a  Wife. 

Woman’s  Superiority. 

The  Marriageable  Age. 

Highest  Enjoyment. 


Thin  work  haa  rapidly  passed  through  fifteen  editions,  and  tho  demand  ib  constantly  increasing,  No  such 
complete  and  valuable  work  has  ever  heforo  boon  issued  from  the  press.  Price  by  mail,  $2. 

Prof.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  University;  recommends  this  work  t-o  the  students  of  his  class  as  the  best  on  this  subject 
yet  published. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


KAVANAGH  8l  BECKER’S 

IMPROVED 

Billiard  Tables, 

ALL  FURNISHED  WITH  THE  CELEBRATED 


CATGUT  CUSHIONS. 


This  cut  represent!)  our  new  design  for  a  four-leg  Billiard 
Table,  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  examined  it  to  be  the 
most  heautitul  vet  introduced  in  America. 

Price  reasona'ble. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  Billiard  Cloth,  Balls,  Cues,  Cue- 
Tips,  Chalk,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Send  lor  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-list. 
Office  and  Wakkroohs: 

Cor,  Canal  and  Center  Sts.,  New  York. 

STEEL  PENS3 
OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos,, 

303 . 404 . 170 . 35!, 

having  been  assumed  hy  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations. 

JOS.  GILLQTT  &  so&as, 

91  Jolm  Street,  New  York, 

$100.  One  Hundred  Dollars.  $100. 

For  new  5-oct.,  double  set  of  reeds,  6  stops,  beautifully 
paneled,  warranted  Organs,  for  CHURCH,  CHAPEL 
and  PARLOR. 

The  best  Organs  in  the  world  for  the  price,  and  we 
guarantee  them  equal  to  any  reed  instrument  retailing  for 
double  tlie  money.  WM.  A.  POND  &  CO., 

547  Broadway,  New  York. 

2©  of  Claoice 

Musics  |1J®0 

"Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  our  Catalogue  of  700  pieces  ?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  hy  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  Address 
BEMJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

439  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 


npiffiij  COMIC  YANKEE,  a  82-colr.mii 

-H  monthly,  only  75  cts.  a  year,  ancl  an  18x24  $2  real  steel 
Engraving  or  Cltromo  free.  Six  months  on  trial,, 20  on  .  > 

Catalogues  of  3,000  articles  for  stamp.  Address 
_ _  II.  G1LNACK,  South  Manchester,  < 

B J IMT  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  lust.,  1. . 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

KJAG1C  LAWTERMS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T,  II,  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  IV ,  Y.  | 


Strreopticons,  etc.,  etc.  New  slides  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  A  very  profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small 
capital.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

W.  MITCHELL  MCALLISTER. 

 1,314  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  anil  Peddlers  for  our  Press  and  Strainer. 

Presses  and  strains  jama,  jellies,  herbs,  vegetables,  lard, 
tallow,  meats,  cheese,  cc.  Quick  and  profitable.  Over 
60,000  sold  in  a  few  localities.  Every  family  wants  it.  Sewing 
machine  and  other  established  agents  are  finding  this  very 
profitable.  Circulars  free. 

LITTLEFIELD  &  DAME,  102  Wash’n  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

qpHlE  Superior  MAY 

saved  mewoT  Hundred  Dollars  onmyhon  lyas.atscas 


1873.] 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  l'or  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  ■  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  priced 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Caule . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (li.  L.)  American  Farm  Boole .  1  50 

Allen's  (II.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  '67  to  ’71,  each,  pa., 50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’(57  to '71, each, pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . . . -. .  30 

American  Rose  Cnltnrist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Boinmer's  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  GO 

Brack’s  Hew  Book  of  Flowers . 1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardeniu  g  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Cnltnrist .  150 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . .  1  00 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. .  2  00 

Chorltou’.s  Grane-Gro  wer’s  Guide .  75 

Cohhett’s  American  Gardener .  .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  Airier  icau  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  l  ife .  5  00 

Copley’s ’’lain  and  Ornairiental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Sliot.  (Barber.) . 175 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  li.)  .Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor  .  150 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2Volumes.  GOO 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sp  ortsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  NewEd.  Oct.,  1123  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry... .  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  Sell  ool-Master .  .  .  125 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School- House  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture.. .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2  vols .  G  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fisli  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng's _  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester 's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols .  10  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 150 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cnltnrist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  S  nail  Fruit  Culturist .  150 

Fuller’s  Stra  wb  errv  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Pencil  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Mi leli  Cows .  75 

Gun.  Rod,  an  1  Saddle .  100 

Harney's  Baras.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences.  .  10  00 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4;  col.  pits  G.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  175 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth..  GO 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trap  per .  1  00 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry.... .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar  s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . .  150 

Lvmau’s  Cotton  Culture .  150 

Miles  dn  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  100 

Moucktou’s  National  Builder .  12  00 

Mrs.  C  iruelins's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  GO 

Pardee  on  Stra  wherry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Fedder’s  Land  Measurer .  GO 

Percjieron  Horse .  100 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  4  50 

Randall's  Sheen  Husbandry .  150 

Randall's  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _  GO 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  ..  .paper,  40c _ bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  ,2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  J-Iutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas1  Farm  Imple  merits  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . 25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  arid  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidei’.mann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  litli  egraph  plates,  in  colors _  15  CO 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . . ..  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White's.  Gardening  for  the  South . . . .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses,.  .  150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  ..  1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  trie  Horse .  150 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . .  150 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  100 

O.  «T.  &  Co.  ?ccep  in  Stoclc  die  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . ?10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &.M .  10  00 

“  Bieknell’s  Village  Builder . • .  10  00 

"  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive . 10  00  1 


Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . 

Beinent  s  Poulterer's  Companion . 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America 
Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide 
Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly)... 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell  ) 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) 

Cider-Maker's  Manual . 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences.....’.’”."!"””"’ 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder’.)..’.. 

Farming  for  Boys .  . 

Fishing  in  Am  erican  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  oil  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Kemp's  Lan  dseape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Lotli’s  Stair  Builder . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers. . . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . 

Mechanic's  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris'  Fish  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  Hie  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnish er . 

Quincy  (Hpn.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flo  vers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each... 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 

Strong’s  Cult.i  ration  of  the  Grape . 

Tegermeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Aju.  edition,  Svo . 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)...  . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker's  Register  oi  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Williard’s  practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Youmans's  Household  Science .  ... 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  ihe  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  oil  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
hooks  costing  three  times  ns  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  hack  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home , 
for  the  years  ISO!),  ’70,  ’71,  and  ’72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
hack  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00  ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  £  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

ITaveTo^read  it? 

THE  HEW  STORY, 

ENTITLED, 

“Lucy  Maria,” 

3E5y  IVEisrss.  UMl* 

AUTHOR  OF 

“  The  William  Henry  Letters''  “ Papers  Found  in  the  School- 
Master's  Trunk,"  etc., 

WniCH  IS  BEING  PUBLISHED  IN 

HEARTH  AID  HOME. 

That  Journal  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  reading  for  every  member  of  the 
household.  Terms — only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  l-Ieartli  and 
Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist  if  taken  together. 
Read  the  advertisement  about  the  Chromos  on  second 
page  of  cover. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YANKEE  FARMING. 

BY 

TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  Esq,, 

OF  HOOKERTOWN,  CONN. 

WITH  ILLUSTUATIOlfS 

BY  II  O  PP  IN. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  — A  Stroke  of  Economy. 

2.  — Ornamental  Trees. 

3. — Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

4.  — View  of  the  Bird  Law. 

5.  — Guano  in  the  Hill. 

0. — On  Moss  Bunkers. 

7.— On  Subsoiling. 

B. — Going  to  the  Fair. 

9. — In  Tall  Clover. 

10.  — On  Ilorsc  Racing. 

11.  — At  the  Farmers’  Club. 

12.  — On  an  Old  Saw. 

13.  —Book  Farming  in  Ilook- 

ertown . 

li. — Pasturing  Cattle  in 
Roads. 

15. — The  Weaker  Brethren. 
15. — Curing  a  Horse  Pond. 
IV. — Domesticities  at  Tim 
Bunker’s. 

If!. — Takes  a  Journey. 

■  10. — On  Farm  Roads. 

20.  — A  New  Manure. 

21.  — Losing  the  Premium. 

22.  — A  New  Enterprise. 
£3.— Making  Tiles. 

21. — The  Clergy  and  Farm¬ 
ing. 

25. — Women  Ilorse  Racing. 
2!5. — Beginning  Life. 

27.— An  Apology  for  Tim 
Bunker. 

23.  — On  County  Fairs. 

20. — At  Home  again. 

30. — On  Raising  Boys. 

SI. — On  Raising  Girls. 

32. — A  new  Case  of  the 
Black  Art. 

S3. — A  Letter  from  Neigh¬ 
bors. 

.34.— The  Shadtown  Parson¬ 
age. 

35. — Views  of  Dress. 

30. — A  Rustic  Wedding. 
37.—  Saving  a  Sixpence. 

S3. — On  giving  Land  a  Start. 
30.— On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 

40.  — A  Tile  in  the  Hoad. 

41.  — Jake  Frink  Sold. 

42.  — The  New  York  Central 

Park. 

43.  — On  Irrigation. 

4  (.—Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 
45. — The  Farmers’  Club. 

SENT  POST-PAID, 


—On  Bad  Water. 

— Cattle  Disease. 

—On  Seed. 

— On  Breastworks  inWar. 
— Lightning  Rods. 

— Buying  a  Farm . 

— Top-dressing  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Aftermath. 
—Painting  Buildings. 

— The  Value  of  Muck. 

— On  Family  norscs. 

— The  Horn-ail. 

— A  Commentary  on 
Roots. 

— Stealing  Fruit  and 
Flowers. 

— The  Cost  of  Pride. 

— Swamps  turning  Indian 
— Tim  Bunker  in  his 
Garden. 

— On  Running  Astern. 

— On  Extravagance. 

— The  Farmer's  Old  Age. 
— On  Sheep  Traps. 

— Old-Style  Housekeep¬ 


er.—’ 


'4.— i 


:o. — ■ 


On  Keeping  a  Wife 
Comfortable. 

■Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 

-Reasons  against  To¬ 
bacco. 

■Trip  to  Washington. 

-The  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

■Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

On  Striking  He. 

■Visit,  to  Titus  Oaks, Esq. 

The  Pickle  Fever  in 
Ilookcrtown. 

On  Curing  Pickles  ami 
Eating  them. 

■The  Cotton  Fever  and 
Emigration. 

■The  Cotton  Fever  mid 
Emigration. 

-The  Food  Question. 

■On  Jim  Crow. 

■The  Eight-hour  Law 

-Base  Ball  Clubs. 

■The  Rise  of  Real  Estate. 


PRICE,  $1.50 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO,, 
245  Broadway,  Mew  York, 
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Standard  Axtehitedtio?al  Books  for 
Carpenters  and  Builders. 


MORJCKTQ&S’S 

NATIONAL 

11 
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XU 


A  Completo  Work  on 

Constructive  C;tr- 

pentry. 

Showing  the  Simplest 
Methods  of  Finding  all 
Joints  and  Geometrical 
Forms,  including  Splay¬ 
ed  Work,  Groined  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Iioofing,  Domes, 
Niclies.Raking  and  Level 
Mouldings,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
taining  every  Require¬ 
ment. 

Embracing 

Stair-Building  & 
Iland-Iiuiling, 

Which  is  treated  in  an 
Entirely  Original  Man¬ 
ner;  together  with  De¬ 
signs  for  Stair¬ 
cases,  Newels,  Bal¬ 
usters,  and  Hand- 
11  ails,  with  full  De¬ 
tailed  Explanations,  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Figures  printed  in 
Colors.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Builders,  Car¬ 
penters,  and  Stair-Build¬ 
ers.  By 

James  II.  Monckton, 
Author  of  the  "American 
Stair-Builder.” 
Large  Quarto  Volume. 
Price,  post-paid,  Slti. 


EVELETH’S 

School-house  Architecture. 

DESIGNS 

FOR 

SGHOOL-HOU  SES, 


Perspectives,  Elevations,  PIjuis,  Sections, 
.Details,  and  Spccitications, 

All  drawn  to  Working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


W««BWAK»>S 

National  Architect, 

By  CEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Architect, 

Author  of  “Woodward’s  Country  Homes,” 
etc.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Work,  containing  1,000  Designs, 
Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 
With  specifications  and  estimates. 

This  work  gives  Perspective  Views  of  all 
styles  of  Dwelling-houses,  with  front  and  6ide 
elevations,  sections,  and  lull  detail  drawings, 
With  examples  of  specifications  and  an  estimate 
Of  cost,  market  price  of  building  materials, 
etc.  Also,  miscellaneous  detail  drawings  to 
working  scale  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French 
P.oofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French 
Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Ray  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  Win¬ 
dows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice 
Work.  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters.  Sliding  Doors, 
Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Fininls,  Crest- 
iugs,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base, 
Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
by  a  Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  com¬ 
pletely  finish  Dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 
Price  Tw’elvk  Dollars,  post  paid. 


HARNEY’S 

Barns,  Out-Buildings, 
and  Fences. 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS  OF 

Stables,  Farm  Barns.  Ont-Bniltl- 
iiigs,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 

STABLE  FITTINGS 

AND 

Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Recently  Published. 

DETAIL,  COTTAGE,  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

Containing  7G  FULL  PRATES,  SO  plates  more  than 
before  offered  in  a  similar  work  for  Ten  Dollars. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  BICKNELL. 
CONTENTS. 

Frontispieck. — Block  of  F our  Stores.  Stvle  English  Gothic. 
Plates  1,  2,  S,  and  4.— Twenty-eight  Designs  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  for  Cornices  and  Belt  Courses. 

“  5.— Eighteen  Designs  and  Illustrations  lor  Cornices 

and  Brackets. 

“  6.— Twelve  Designs  for  Brackets. 

“  7.— Twelve  Designs  and  Illustrations  for  Brick  Cor¬ 

nices  and  Chimney  Tops. 

“  8.— Stone  Cottage,  with  Brick  Dressings. 

••  9.— Nineteen  Designs  lor  Windows. 

11  10.— Twenty  Designs  tor  Windows. 

“  11.— Fourteen  Designs  and  Illustrations  for  Window 

Caps. 

“  12.— Ten  Designs  and  Illustrations  for  Dormer  Win¬ 
dow's. 

“  13.— Twenty-seven  Designs.  Details,  and  Sections  of 
Bay  and  Dormer  Windows. 

“  14.— Oriel  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows. 

“  15.— Design  for  Cotiage  ;  Style,  Domestic  Gothic. 

“  16.— Detail  of  Design.  Plate  15. 

“  17.— Four  Designs  for  Front  Doors. 

•’  18.— Six  Designs  for  Interior  Finish  for  Doors  and 
Windows. 

”  19.— Design  for  Interior  Finish  for  Doors,  Windows, 
and  Wainscoting. 

“  20.— Tw'enty  Designs  and  Details  for  Door  and  Window 
Finish. 

“  21.— Villa,  two  Cottages,  Summer  House,  Well  House, 
and  Fencing. 

“  22.— Plans  and  Details  of  Italian  Villa,  shown  on 
Plate  21. 

"  23. — Eleven  Designs  and  Illustrations  for  Piazzas. 

“  24.— Four  Designs  for  Piazzas. 

“  23.—' Two  Designs  and  Details  for  Piazzas. 

“  26. -Design  for  a  Porch,  with  Balcony,  showing  Front 
and  Vestibule  Doors. 

“  27.— Designs  and  Detail  ef  Veranda  and  Porch. 

“  28.— Design  of  Suburban  Residence. 

“  29.— Detail  of  Design  shown  on  Plate  28. 

SO.— Designs  for  Observatory  and  Towers. 

“  31.— Five  Designs  for  Balconies.  Canopies,  and  Porches. 
“  32.— Two  Designs  for  Sawed  Ornaments. 

“  33.— Four  Designs  for  Galde  Ornaments. 

“  34.— Ten  resigns  for  Sawed  Ornaments. 

“  35.— Fifty -three  Designs  and  Illustrations  for  Scroll* 
and  Brackets. 

“  S6.— Perspective  View.  Front  and  S  de  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Suburban  Residence. 

“  37.— Two  Designs  tor  Gables  in  the  Modern  Swiss 
Style. 

“  38.— Four  Designs  lor  Fences. 

•*  89.— Two  Designs  for  Stairs. 

“  40.— Fifteen  Designs  lor  Newels,  Hand  Ralls,  and  Bal¬ 
usters. 

“  41.— Design  for  Suburban  Cottage. 

“  42.— Derails  of  Design.  Rlate  41. 

“  43.— Twenty -six  Designs  for  Architraves  and  Base,  and 
Seven  Designs  for  Plaster  Cornices. 

11  44.— Six  Designs  for  Plaster  Cornices  and  Ceilings. 

“  45.— Designs  for  Mantels  and  Marne]  with  Mirror. 

“  46.— Design  for  One-8tor.v  French  Cottage, witli 'l  ower. 
“  47.— Details  of  Design.  Plate  46. 

“  4K.— Design  for  a  Swiss  Summer  House,  etc. 

“  49.— Design  for  Swiss  Porch,  Balconies,  etc. 

“  50.— Design  and  Section  for  a  Two-Story  Suburban 
Residence. 

“  51.— Details  of  Design.  Plate  50. 

"  52.— Designs  for  Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings. 

“  53.— Design  lor  French  Flat. 

“  51.— Two-Story  Erenck  Roof  and  Basement,  arranged 
for  two  families. 

”  55.— Designs  for  One;Story  Store  Fronts. 

“  56.— Designs  for  Store  Fronts. 

57.— Designs  for  Store  Fronts. 

“  58.— Fittings  for  Stores. 

11  59.— Finings  for  Stores. 

“  60.— Designs  for  Banking  Houses  and  Store  Counter*. 
“  61.— Designs  for  Bank  Counters  and  Office  Screens. 

“  62  and  61.— Design  for  Gothic  Cottage,  with  Tow  er. 

“  64.— Framing  of  Design.  Plates  62  and  t3. 

“  65.— DesiL-n  for  Two-Story  Cottage. 

“  66.— Balloon  Frame  for  Small  Cottage. 

“  67.— Frame  for  Gothic  J’es  dencc. 

“  63.— Frame  for  Small  Double  House,  with  Mansard 
Roof. 

‘ ’  69.— Frame  for  a  Small  Side  Hill  Barn. 

“  70.— Frame  for  a  Large  Barn. 

“  71.— Frame  for  Exhibition  Buildings. 

“  72.— Framing  for  Roofs. 

“  73. — Framing  for  Bridges. 

“  74.— Nine  Elevations  for  Cottages  and  Villas. 

“  75.— Six  Elevations  of  Summer  Houses  and  Sen-side 
•ottages. 


Address 


PRICE,  PREPAID,  $10.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 
Published  by  ORAJSTGlTjUDD  AND  COMPANY. 


THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bkuce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSE3, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  an.l  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Ton  Dollars. 


American  Trotting1  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  19  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OP  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2,40  or  less, 
from  tits  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  18CS,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  18G9  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  G,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
n.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Fivo  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1303.  By  J.  II.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ton  Dollars. 

Ilorso  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


HELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Ilay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  I’rairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  limiting, 
'Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing'. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Pishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Pea  Fishings  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester's  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling:,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  i lie  Gun.  tin*  Rifle, 
and  the  Uod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  'I  he  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  Diver,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Dost  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Gamo  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks.  Mayhcw  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dags,  wi:h  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
ol  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide :  being  a  Treatise 
on  t lie  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  Improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice, anti  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.15. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  B.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fnllv  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
Dint  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDrNGS.  Designs  nnd  Plans  of  Hot-bods,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  TI»usea,  Hot  nnd  Cold 
Graperies.  Greenhonsps.Consorvntorms.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BATtN-YAPD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Hearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Devised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Yol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences.  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  IIow  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Ilusmanu’s  Graues  and  Y/inc. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  .and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  llusmann,  ol  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $i.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Park1?,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $4-50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OF  TUE  HORTICULTURIST,  ANI)  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  De  arranged,  and  wlmt  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  conuining  so  much  practical  information. 

—The  World  (New  York). 

CONTENTS: 


Chap.  1.— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— Increase  ill 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  8.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chan.  5.— Insects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  C.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  ete. 

Cliap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— The  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 

Address  ORANGE 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap,  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Ferneries,  Wardian 
Cases,  Fern  Decoral  ions. 

Chap.  15.—' The  Camellia. 

Cliap.  16;— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17.— Tile  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Cliap.  IS. — ' The  Heliotrope. 

»  hap.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Cliap.  20. — ' The  Oleander, Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Chap.  22.— The  Mignonette. 
Cinerarias. 

Cliap.  28.— Carnations. 

Cliap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Cliap. 25.— M  i sc  ell  ail  eons 
Plants. 

Chap.  213.  —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 

.  .  .  .  $1.50 

JUDD  &  CO., 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL 

TROIJT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  II.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  N.  J. ;  Natural  History  Editor 
of  Tu if ,  f  ield ,  and  Farm ,  N.  Y. ;  Proprietor  of 
Trmitdale  Ponds ,  near  Bloomshiny ,  N.  J. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS: 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I. — History  of  Fi  ll  Culture. 

Chapter  II. — Choosing  a  Location. 

Chapter  III.— Planning  mill  Construction  of  Ponds. 
Chapter  IV.— Hatching- Houses  mid  Apparatus. 
Chapter  V. — Spawning  Races. 

Chapter  VI.— -Artificial  Impregnation. 

Chapter  VI  I.- -Incubation. 

Chapter  '/ITT. — Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

Chapter  IX. — First  Year. 

Chapter  X.-Second  and  Third  Years. 

Chapter  XI. — Transportation. 

Chapter  XII. — Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CH  ROMOS. 

We  have  made,  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  lliem  for  the  Cliroinos  which  are 
nowbeing  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  In  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express, the  purchaser-will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  follows; 

For  American  Agriculturist  Cliromo, 

“  MISCHIEF  BSE  WING.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.15 

2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  —  153 

3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  —  2.75 


No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide. . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2K  "  “  . 

“  fi.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2inches  wide .  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  8  “  “  .  4.00 


For  Ilcartii  and  Home  Cliroiiio, 
“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 

No.  8.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band. ..  .$1.40 
“  9.  Wider  “  “  “  “  “  •••■  2-20 

“  10.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  —  3.25 


No.  11.  Fu'.l  Gilt  Frame,  2  Indies  wide . $1.75 

“  12.  “  “  “  2X  “  “  2.50 

“  13.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  8.00 

«•  it.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  .  5.00 


Address  orders,  specifying  liy  ils  number  llie  frame  desired, 
and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

©  W  T  Y  O  F  F 

TEAS  AM)  OOFFEES. 

Increased  Paciliiies  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-last. 

THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  0.  BoxDG43.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

^OOD,  TABER  &  MORSE,  ■ 

Baton,  Madison  Co.,  A7.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  In  nsc  in  Sliops,  Print¬ 
in':  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock.Cotton  Ginning.  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tlic  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tlie  market,  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HESDERSON, 

Finely  Illustrated.  Priee,  Post-paid,  §1.50. 

The  success  of.  this  book  has  probably  not  been  equaled 
by  that  of  any  horticultural  work  of  the  present  day.  Its 
popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  tells  just  what  people 
wish  to  know— the  way  in  which  the,  author  made  money  hy 
gardening— and  puts  in  a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  success.  The  writer  was  not  afraid  to  have  people 
know  that  he  cullivated  his  land  for  profit,  and,  more  than 
'that,  he  was  quite  willing  that  all  should  know  and  practice, 
if  they  chose,  the  very  processes  which  lie  had  found  most 
conducive  to  the  desired  end.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  said 
of  tills  book:  "There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and 
rapid  reproduction  recorded  therein  which  might  well 
shame  the  dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  lias  made  himself 
rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how 
they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  without  wandering 
to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either.”  And  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  read  and  profited  by  the  work  could  give 
similar  testimony.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough 
and  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  come  from  the 
hand  of  an  American  author. 


Practical  Floriculture, 

A  Guide  to  tire '  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

33y  IP  JETER.  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  lias  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained;  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  b.ut  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  ns  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common- 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  lor  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture. 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers, 

By  the  late  HENRY  WII,1LIAIW  HERBERT, 

(PRANK.  PORESTEIt.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  .embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  IIow  to.  Break  a 
Horse;  IIow  to  Use  a  Horse;  Ilow  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse :  Ponies— Different 
Breeds;  Farriery ;.  IIow.  to  Shoe  a  Horse;  Baucher’s 
Method  of  Training ;  How  to  Hide  a  Horse  ;  Ladies  Riding; 
Rarey’s  System  of  Horse-Taming ;  etc.;  and  a  chapter  on 
Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


mUBIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding ,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARailS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the, whole  subject.  The  pointsof  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  Is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 


FBUIT  PREPARED  Q!N 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  -  DRIER 

Bins  it  si  Item  f.lae  FSIS-ST  PISEMIUMS  wIiereTcr  IExIaIll»iite«l. 

The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested  two  years,  lias  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is 
rapidly  extending  wherever  it  is  known. 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-DRIER 

Surplus  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  also  that  which  from  over-ripeness  or  inferior  size  or  quality  is  unfit 
for  marketing  in  the  unprepared  state,  can  all  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  from 
its  excellence  will  command  the  highest  price.  Such  fruit  as  is  prepared  bj’  this  means  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  dried  fruit. 

NO  MORE  CAWS  WEEDED. 

In  preserving  fruit,  the  end  to  be  gained  is  to  retain  the  sweetness  and  flavor  permanently.  The 
canning  process  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  “  pound-for-pound  ”  way  of  making  preserves, 
hut  in  the  necessary  steaming  process  there  is  loss  of  valuable  constituents  of  the  fruit,  much  of  which 
is  avoided  ty  the  new  method.  More  than  this,  experiment  proves  that  hy  this  latter  process  the  fruit 
is  increased  in  sweetness by  the  change"  of  its  starch  into  glucose  or  fruit-sugar.  In  other  words,  while 
passing  through  the  Drier  it  is  ripened  more  fully.  Fruit  so  prepared  requires  one  quarter  to  one  third 
less  sugar  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  than  is  needed  for  canned' fruit.  Other  manifest  advantiHes  over 
the  canning  system  are :  TLis-ss  'ITvosuMe  in  ©pei’Jititig;  ©enlsiisaty  of  Sleeping’  ;  No 
Birolccaa  BSottlcs  ;  dircsrt  Ssii’isag-  of  ISoona  Sai  JSiorfMg’. 

TUB  IE  AMEISICAi^i  is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 

carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer  operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  lie  adapted  to  small  or  large 
operations.  The  ordinary  family  size,  No.  1,  will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as  two  persons 
can  prepare  the  fruit.  The  cost  is  so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably  buy  it  to  save  the 
surplus  product  of  liis  orchard  or  fruit-yard. 

Having  formed  a  company  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  American  Drier  Company,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  Driers  to  agents  and  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of  1873,  in  three 
different  sizes,  viz. : 

Mo.  1 ,  24  inches  wide  and  J2  feet  long,  $25.00. 

Wo.  2,  30  inches  wide  and  14  feet  long,  $35.00. 

Wo.  3,  36  inches  wide  and  16  feet  Song,  $45.00. 

The  above  are  the  factory  prices,  all  complete  except  stove — delivered  at  the  freight  or  express 

office,  London,  Pa.  Any  common  nine  or  ten-plate  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  or  coal  stove  can  be  used. 
Printed  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  sent  with  eacli  machine. 

No.  1  is  a  convenient  size  for  general  use,  and  will  dry  all  the  surplus  fruit  on  any  ordinary  farm, 
drying  as  fast  as  two  hands  can  hand-pare  and  cut  the  fruit. 

No.  3  will  give  employment  to  four  hands. 

[gf“  For  fruit-growers  in  the  fruit  districts  we  make  a  series  of  Driers  to  do  any  given  amount  of 
work,  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $500. 

Portable  Driers  with  sheet-iron  stoves  all  ready  to  operate,  and  exhibition  models  for  agents,  fur¬ 
nished  to  order ;  prices  according  to  size,  style,  and  finish. 

U3P”  Furnaces  and  steam-heaters  for  large  Driers  furnished  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  American  Drier  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  also  invite  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  various  articles  which  require  drying,  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  principles  embraced  in  the  American  Drier  patent  claims.  By  special  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  it  may  he  adapted — on  a  large  scale— to  various  purposes,  such  as  drying  grain,  hops,  herbs, 
chemicals,  paper,  straw-boards-,  lumber,  and  for  drying  and  curing  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc..,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  to  introduce  and  sell  the  Driers,  and  the  rights  to  make  and  use  them. 

For  further  information,  show-bills,  circulars,  aud  special  terms  to  agents,  send  name  and  post-office 
address,  inclosing  stamp,  to  the 

AMERICAN  TlRrETR,  CO., 

LOUDON,  FKAW5CL8W  CO.,  PA. 

A  model  of  the  Drier  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  American  Agriculturist.,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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EDWARD  EGGLESTON’S  THIRD  GREAT 

AMERICAN  STORY. 

The  Mystery  of  MetropolisviUe. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON,  Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School- Master,"  “  The  End  of  the  World,"  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


A  COLLISION. 

Westcott  bad  been  drinking  all  of  one  night 
with  some  old  cronies  of  the  Elysian  Club,  and  his 
merry  time  of  the  night  was  subsiding  into  a  quar¬ 
relsome  time  in  the  morning.  He  was  able,  when 
he  was  sober,  to  smother  his  resentment  towards 
Albert,  for  there  is  no  better  ambush  than  an  en¬ 
tirely  idiotic  giggle.  But  drink  had  destroyed  his 
prudence.  And  so 
when  Albert  stepped 
on  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel  where  Westcott 
stood  rattling  his 
pocketful  of  silver 
change  and  his  keys 
for  the  amusement  of 
the  bystanders,  as 
was  his  wont,  the  lat¬ 
ter  put  himself  in 
Charlton’s  way,  and 
said,  in  a  dreary,  half- 
drunk  style  : 

“  Mornin’,  Mr. 

Hedgehog!  By 
George!  he!  he!  he! 

How’s  the  purty  little 
girl?  My  little  girl. 

Don’t  j’ou  wish  she 
wasn’t  ?  Hard  feller, 

I  am.  Any  gal’ s  a  fool 
to  marry  me,  I  s’ pose. 

Katy’s  a  fool.  That’s 
just  what  I  want,  by 
George  !  he  !  he !  he  ! 

I  want  a  purty  fool. 

And  she’s  purty,  and 
she’s  —  the  other 
thing.  What  are  you 
goin’  to  do  about  it  ?  He!  he!  he!” 

“I’m  going  to  knock  you  down,”  said  Albert, 
“  if  you  say  another  word  about  her.” 

“  A’n’t  she  mine?  You  can’t  help  it,  either. 
He !  he  !  The  purty  little  goose  loves  Smith  West¬ 
cott  like  lots  of  other  purty  little - ” 

Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  Charlton  had 
struck  him  one  savage  blow  full  in  the  face,  and 
sent  him  staggering  back  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  but  he  saved  himself  from  falling  by  seizing 
the  window-frame,  and  immediately  drew  his  Der¬ 
inger.  Charlton,  who  was  not  very  strong,  but 
who  lmd  a  quick,  lightning-like  activity,  knocked 
him  down,  seized  his  pistol,  and  threw  it  into  the 
street.  This  time  Charlton  fell  on  him  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  murderous  mood,  and  would  perhaps  have 
beaten  and  choked  him  to  death  in  the  frenzy  of 
his  long  pent-up  passion,  for  notwithstanding 
Westcott’s  struggles  Albert  had  the  advantage. 
He  was  sober,  active,  and  angry  enough  to  be  ruth¬ 
less.  Westcott’s  friends  interfered,  but  that  lively 
gentleman’s  eyes  and  nose  were  sadly  disfigured  by 
the  pummeling  he  had  received,  and  Charlton  was 
badly  scratched  and  bruised. 

Whatever  hesitancy  had  kept  Albert  from  talking 
to  Katy  about  Smith  Westcott  was  all  gone  now, 
and  he  went  home  to  denounce  him  bitterly.  One 


may  be  sure  that  the  muddled  remarks  of  Mr. 
Westcott  about  Katy — of  which  even  he  had  grace 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  when  he  was  sober — were 
not  softeued  in  the  repetition  which  Albert  gave 
them  at  home.  Even  Mrs.  Plausaby  forgot  her 
attire  long  enough  to  express  her  indignation,  and 
as  for  Miss  Marlay,  she  combined  with  Albert  iu  a 
bayonet-charge  on  poor  Katy. 

Plausaby  had  always  made  it  a  rule  not  to  fight  a 


current.  Wait  till  the  tide  turns,  he  used  to  say, 
and  row  with  the  stream  when  it  flows  your  way. 
So  now  he,  too,  denounced  Westcott,  and  Katy  was 
fairly  borne  off  her  feet  fora  while  by  the  influences 
about  her.  In  truth,  Katy  was  not  without  her  own 
private  and  personal  indignation  against  Westcott. 
Not  because  he  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  fool.  That 
hurt  her  feelings,  but  did  not  anger  her  much.  She 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  angry  on  her  own 
account.  But  when  she  saw  three  frightful  scratches 
and  a  black  bruise  on  the  face  of  Brother  Albert, 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Smith  had  acted 
badly.  And  then  to  draw  a  pistol,  too !  To  threat¬ 
en  to  kill  her  own  dear,  dear  brother!  She 
couldn’t  ever  forgive  him,  she  said.  If  she  had 
seen  the  much  more  serious  damage  which  poor, 
dear,  dear  Smith  had  suffered  at  the  tender  hands 
of  her  dear,  dear  brother,  I  doubt  not  she  would 
have  had  an  equally  strong  indignation  against  Al¬ 
bert. — From  uThe  Mystery  of  MetropolUsyille:” 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PKESS. 

The  Mystery  of  MetropolisviUe,  like  its  predecessors,  is 
unapproachable  as  a  transcript  of  certain  phases  of 
Western  American  life.  It  is  wonderfully  graphic,  in¬ 
tensely  vivid,  and  thoroughly  human.—  Sunday-School 
Times. 


As  a  literary  work  it  is  admirable.  The  illustration® 
are  very  expressive.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Iu  design  and  in  execution  the  work  is  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  forms  of  purity  and  nobleness  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  its  moral  tendency  promotive  of  them.— 
College  Courant. 

This,  his  (the  author’s)  most  ambitious  work,  is  iu  many 
respects  the  best  of  all  .—Palladium,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  tragic  elements  of  life  are  not  absent  from  this 
picture,  and  they  are 
touched  with  a  firm  and 
gentle  hand.  Like  all 
of  Mr.  Eggleston’s  stor¬ 
ies,  it  is  pervaded  by  a 
deep  religious  feeling. 
— JY.  Y.  Independent. 

If  by  “the  American 
novel”  we  mean  one 
which  portrays  graphi¬ 
cally  those  features  of 
American  life  which  are 
distinctly  American  in 
that  they  are  developed 
nowhere  else  —  which 
catches  up  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  reflects  the 
character  of  the  ideal 
and  unexaggerated  Am¬ 
erican  man  and  woman 
—then  we  may  as  well 
give  over  seeking  for  it. 
for  it  has  come,  and 
Edward  Eggleston  is 
its  author.  .  .  .  Truth¬ 
ful  characterization,  a. 
ready  humor,  a  graphic- 
style,  and  a  skillful  use 
of  the  Hoosier  dialect 
combine  to  make  The 
Mystery  of  Metropolis- 
ville  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  times  and  scenes 
with*  which  it  has  to  do.  We  award  Mr.  Eggleston  the 
palm  as  the  most  characteristically  American  writer  of 
the  day. — Boston  Journal. 

The  story  is  told  with  much  spirit. — Pittsburgh  Leader, 

It  is  a  good  story,  told  with  vim  and  naturalness. — 
Daily  Commercial,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  very  simple,  but  the  happy 
faculty  the  author  possesses  in  delineating  border  life  is 
used  to  capital  effect. —  Weekly  Advertiser,  Portland,  Me. 

It  is  finished  better  than  either  of  the  former  ones 
(“Hoosier  School  -Master  ”  and  “End  of  the  World”), 
and  has  less  of  the  preacher  and  more  of  the  novelist 
in  it.— Springfield  Republican. 

It  is  a  very  bright  and  readable  book. — Liberal  Chris¬ 
tian,  New  York. 

The  tendency  of  the  book  will  be  to  make  a  brave, 
true  life  honorable,  and  to  make  idleness,  hypocrisy,  and 
irreligion  odious. — Methodist  llecorder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  the  characteristics  of  Western  life  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  racy  volume — the  rough  and  the  smooth, 
the  coarse  and  the  fine.— State  Republican,  Lansing,  Mich. 

He  (the  author)  particularly  excels  in  treating  of  certain 
phases  of  American  manners,  and  this  is  the  main  task 
which  lie  wisely  places  before  himself—  Daily  Palladium, 
New  Haven. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


“one  savage  blow  full  in  the  face.” 


ORANGE  .JUDD  AND  COMPANY,  2Y5  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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INVESTMENT  BONDS. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Kaili'oad 
Company  having  determined  to 
close  Its  ?«30  First  Mortgage  Ciold 

Loan  at  an  aggregate  not  exceeding  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  thereafter  to  pay  no  higher  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  than  6  per  cent  on  further  issues  of  its  bonds,  the 

LIMITED  REMAINDER  OP  THE  /  3~  |  Q  LOAN  IS  NOIV 

being  disposed  op  through  the  usual  agencies. 

As  the  bonds  of  this  issue  are  made  receivable  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  Company’s  lands  at  !  .  I  O,  they  are  in 
constant  and  increasing  demand  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  continue  to  he  after  the  loan  is  closed— a  fact  which 
much  enhances  their  value  and  attractiveness  as  an 
investment. 

The  Company  now  has  more  than  500  miles  of  its 
Hoad  built  and  in  operation,  including  the  entire  Eastern 
Division  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  the  navigation 
of  tlie  Missouri  River;  it  lias  earned  title  to  nearly  Ten 
Million  acres  of  its  Land  Grant,  and  sales  of  lands  have 
thus  far  averaged  $5.fifi  per  acre. 

All  marketable  securities  are  received  in  exchange  for 
Northern  Pacifies. 

JAY  C00EE  &  CO., 

SJO  Wall  Street,  IN  ew  York. 

BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  hook  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil.— Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  he  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  lie  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book.— Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  ricli  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.— Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experienc e— Springfield  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation. —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.5  0. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Good  Business  for  Agents. 

AW  is  the  time  to  secure  Good  Territory. 

XI  ”  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO..  Publishers 

|  of  American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home, 

have  established  an  Agency  Department. 
OLD  AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS,  as  well  as  all 
Men  and  Women  wanting  profitable  employment,  will 
find  a  Capital,  Fresh,  and  Paying  Business  in  an 
Agency  for  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
and  HEARTH  and  HOME,  with  their  Exquisite 
Chromos  for  eacli  Subscriber. 

For  lull  descriptive  Circulars,  Terms,  Territory,  etc., 
address 

FRANK  B.  VAN  SICLEN,  Manager 
AGENCY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BECKWITH 

SEWIMACHIK  IIPROYED. 

PRICE,  SI  2. 

Witls  SSrai<ll5*g--F«»ot  and  ©tlier 

Valuable  Improvements. 


the 

Sleek  with  Sewiiig'-Maelune, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April,  1872.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  more  than  one  thousand  of  these  machines,  and  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  oiler  the  Beckwith  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $8  2.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  etiild  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style. 

Read  what  tlie  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  Some  of  them  were  written  with 
reference  to  tlie  $10  Machine,  but  are  appropriate  to  the 
Improved  Machine,  as  that  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  former,  with  the  additions  already  noted. 


Plymouth,  Wis.,  Jan.  29th,  1873. 

Dear  Srn :  I  have  had  the  Machine  nearly  a  year,  I  think, 
and  this  is  the  only  accident  (breaking  one  needle)  that  has 
occurred  to  it.  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs  S.  C.  'WILLEY. 


Laclede,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1873. 

Dear  Sirs;  Please  send  amount  inclosed  in  No.  1  and  2 
needles  for  Beckwith  $10  Sewing-Machine.  The  little  tiling- 
works  like  a  charm.  Truly  yours. 

S.  A.  HENLEY. 


Church vi lle,  Va.,  Feb.  22d,  1873. 
Gentlemen:  Tlie  three  Machines  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  I  have  sold  two  of  them  to  my  nearest  neighbors,  who 
are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  II.  HEIZER. 


Kylerstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  13tli,  1873. 

Gentlemen  ;  Tlie  Machine  works  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all.  I  am  young,  and  never  sewed  on  a  machine  until  I 
got  the  Beckwith,  but  by  closely  following  directions  on 
the  lid  of  tlie  box,  I  got  along  without  any  trouble. 

A.  F.  HOOVER. 


Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9th,  1873. 
Gentlemen:  1  received  the  Improved  Beckwith  Sewing- 
Machine  yesterday.  Words  will  fail  to  express  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  had  never  seen  one — never  used  any  machine 


much— and  had  hot  tlie  slightest  trouble  in  immediately 
sewing  with  yours.  Truly  yours, 

A.  F.  COOKINHAM. 

Blue  Springs,  Ga.,  Oct.  6th,  1872. 

Dear  Sirs  :  As  this  Machine  that  I  ordered  from  you  lias 
proved  such  a  wonder  to  the  people  to  see  it  work  and 
trouble  me  so  little  to  start  it,  they  all  seem  to  want  it,  and 
want  me  to  take  the  agency  and  send  for  machines.  Please 
let  me  know  all  particulars. 

Respectfully,  A.  G.  HOLCOMB. 


Newport,  October  10th,  1812. 
Gentlemen:  The  Machine  1  bought .  of. you  September 
■  21st  gives  great  satisfaction.  Wife  says  she  would  not  give 
it  for  a  $100  machine,  it.  is  so  nice  and  handy. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  ALMY. 


We  have  contracted  with  tlie  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can 
with  oil ,  thread,  different-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  tlie  $12. 
As  we  buy  tlie  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  tlie  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  , machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

Tlie  New  Sewing  Machine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

ISP”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing-Machine, 

PRICE  $20, 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 
ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  POUNDS. 

We  have  been  offering  for  a  year  past 

Tke  Beckwith  Sewinc  -  Machines, 

both  the  original  $10  Machine  and  the  $12  Improved,  as 
Premiums,  and  in  that  time  have  disposed  of  hundreds  of 
them,  which  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and 
elicited  multitudes  of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  reci¬ 
pients.  While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12 
Machine  as  heretofore,  we  now  offer  the  new 

Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20, which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former, 
with  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  are 
increased,  and  its  capacity  tints  very  much  enlarged, without 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and 
eccentric  movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  he  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

We  will  give  one  of  these  #20  Machines  to 
any  one  who  will  collect  and  forward  to  ns 
Thirty  Subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  at  SI. 50  each,  or  One  Hundred  at  81 
each,  expressage  an  the  Machine  to  he  paid 
by  tlie  recipient  of  if. 

To  any  one  sending  ns  $20,  we  will  send  one  of  the  Machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case;  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser.  If,  after  having 
Hie  Machine  30  days,  and  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  it  does  not 
give  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  tlie  Machine,  express 
charges  paid,  we  will  refund  the  $20. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway’,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


THE  BECKWITH 

SEWING-MACHINE  IMPROVED. 


PRICE,  $12. 

With  New  Braiding-Foot  and  other 
Yaluable  Improvements. 


the 

Beckwith  Sewing-Machine, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April,  lb72.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  more  than  one  thousand  of  these  machines,  and  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  offer  the  Beckwith  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  ail  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  oi  the  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style. 

Head  vvliat  the  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  Some  of  them  were  written  with 
reference  to  the  $10  Machine,  but  are  impropriate  to  the 
Improved  Machine,  as  that  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
ol  the  former,  with  the  additions  already  noted. 


AVaynesville,  Ohio,  June  10, 1873. 
Sirs:  I  received  the  sewing-machine  in  due  time.  Iain 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  I  have  used  it  on  all  kinds  of 
goods.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.s.  EMMA  CARDER. 


Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9th,  1873. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  Improved  Beckwith  Sewing- 
Machine  yesterday.  AVords  will  fail  to  express  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  had  never  seen  one — never  used  any  machine 
much — and  had  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  immediately 
sewing  with  yours.  Truly  yours, 

A.  F.  COOK.INHAM. 

Newport,  October  10th,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Machine  I  bought  of  you  September 
21st  gives  great  satisfaction.  Wife  says  she  would  not  give 
it  for  a  $100  machine,  it  is  so  nice  and  handy. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  AT, MY. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sew'ing Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can 
with  oil ,  thread ,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

The  New  Sewing  lYIacliinc  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  tlie  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

We  will  «ive  the  Machine  to  any  one 
who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each,  express- 
age  on  the  Machine  to  be  paid  by  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  it. 

25?“  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  ohtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address . 

ORANGE  JUDD  A  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing-Machine, 

PRICE  $20. 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 

ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  I*0I  \1)S. 

AVe  have  been  offering  for  a  year  past 

The  Beckwith  Sewint  -  Machines, 

both  the  original  $10  Machine  and  the  $12  Improved,  as 
Premiums,  and  in  that  time  have  disposed  of  hundreds  of 
them,  which  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and 
elicited  multitudes  of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  reci¬ 
pients.  While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12 
Machine  as  heretofore,  wo  now  offer  the  new 
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THE  VERY  BEST  PLAN 


By  which  you  can  obtain  Life  Insurance  is  the  Low 
Premium,  All  Cash,  Stock  Plan.  It  furnishes  the  largest 
amount  of  insurance  for  a  given  sum  of  money.  The 
contract  is  plain  and  definite,  without  complication, 
mystery,  or  uncertainty.  The  policy  is  always  worth  its 
face,  the  premium  never  increases.  It  is  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  piau  for  tlie  insurant.  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 


grants  Life  Insurance  upon  this  excellent  plan.  Its 
security  is  unquestioned.  Apply  to  any  Agent,  or  send 
for  a  Circular. 


WANTED. 


10,000  FARMERS 


To  improve  1,453,000  acres  R.R.  Lands,  free  from  mortgage, 
and  located  in  the  middle  region  of  AVestern  Iowa— tlie  best 


corn,  wheat,  and  cattle  producing  belt  in  the  West,  15  hours 
distant  from  Chicago.  Climate  and  soil  unsurpassed.  Mea¬ 


dow  and  plow  land  evenly  distributed.  No  fever  and  ague. 
Average  credit  price  $0  per  acre.  Send  for  a  guide.  Itcosts 
nothing,  and  gives  descriptions,  price,  terms,  maps,  and 
how  to  reach  tlie  lands.  Address  JOHN  B.  CALHOUN, 
Land  Commissioner  Iona  Railroad  Land  Co.  Offices,  90 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.' 


After  a  very  thorough 

inves tiga  ion  oi  (he  real  merits  of  tlie  new  remedy 
ior  rupture,  we  ieel  that  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  tlie 
office  of  a  public  journal  if  we  should  fail  to  acquaint,  our 
S.'i'?Teo’o"s  renters  with  the  fact  that  the  NEW  ELASTIC 
1KUSS  retains  the  rupture  absolutely  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  without  any  exception  whatever,  in  anv 
case.  It  is  worn  with  perfect  comfort  night  and  day.  and 
6hould  not  be  taken  off  at  all  for  the  short  time  requisite  to 
effect  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure.  Sold  at  a  moderate 
price.  Sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  fitted 
£ge  of  charge,  by  the  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY,  No. 
683  Broadway,  corner  of  Amity  St.,  New  York  City,  who 
furnish  full  descriptive  circulars. 

_ _ _ —Brooklyn  Eagle ,  May ,  1873. 


Hot -later  Proof  TaMe  Cutlery. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 


WEATHER  HOUSES 


Special  pri'-e  to  dealers. 


Indicate  tlie  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  anv  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  AX  VAN  I,.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
329  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


BOYS’  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


...  ,  .  ,  -  . . .  .  — -  —  manner 

ol  teaching  and  recommendations.  Forty-two  school  weeks 
in  a  rear.  Reopen  September  1st.  Scholars  tan.  n  anv  time 
during  the  terms  and  charged  accordingly.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address  HIRAM  H.  POST,  Principal,  Sing  Sing,  N  Y 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  A. UK N  & 

'  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  10J  pager, FREE. 
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Cheapest,  Handsomest,  Most  Durable  Cut¬ 
lery  known.  Housekeepers  find  more  trouble  with  loose 
and  cracked  handles  in  table  cutlery  than  with  anything 
else.  The  Handles  of  this  6tyle  will  stand  boiling  water,  and 
never  get  loose.  For  full  description  see  page  185  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  Alay.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

AVOODS  CUTLERY  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  II.,  Sole  Manufactur- 
ers.  Office  and  Salesroom,  35  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York. 


Plymouth,  AA7rs.,  Jan.  29th,  1873. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  had  the  Machine  nearly  a  year,  I  think, 
and  this  Is  the  only  accident  (breaking  one  needle)  that  lias 
occurred  to  It.  I  have  used  it.a  great  deal,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs  S.  C.  AVILLEY. 


Laclede,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1873. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  amount  inclosed  in  No.  1  and  2 
needles  for  Beckwith  $10  Sewing-Machine.  The  little  thing 
works  like  a  charm.  Truly  yours. 

S.  A.  HENLEY. 


Churchville,  Va.,  Feb.  22d,  1873. 

Gentlemen  :  The  three  Machines  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  I  have  6old  two  of  them  to  my  nearest  neighbors,  who 
are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  II.  HEIZER. 

Kyi.erstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  18th,  1873. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Machine  works  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all.  I  am  young,  and  never  sewed  on  a  machine  until  I 
got  the  Beckwith,  but  by  closely  following  directions  on 
the  lid  of  tlie  box,  I  got  along  without  any  trouble. 

A.  F.  HOOVER. 


Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20, which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former, 
with  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  are 
increased,  and  its  capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged, without 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and 
eccentric  movement,  a  balance-wlieel,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  tlie  needle. 

"IVc  will  give  one  of  these  $20  Machines  to 
any  one  who  will  eollect  anti  forward  to  us 
Thirty  Subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  at  $1.50  each,  or  One  Hundred  at  $1 
each,  expressage  on  tlie  Machine  to  be  paid 
by  the  recipient  of  it. 

To  any  one  sending  us  $20,  we  will  send  one  of  the  Machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser.  If,  after  having 
tlie  Machine  30  days,  and  givimr  it  a  fair  trial,  it  does  not 
give  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  the  Machine,  express 
charges  paid,  we  will  refund  the  $20. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

S45  Broadway,  New  York, 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

fycsuish  i;mno\. 

Inside  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  %‘iper  line, 
last  Inge,  and  2 d  anil  oil  Cover  Pages— $2.59  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3V00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

GERMAN  E1HXIOA. 

Inside  Pages.  25cenls  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Lust  Page.  40  cents  tier  lino. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Inside  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75’cents. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

JS’-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AT  REST.  —Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  common  deer  is  one  of  the  few  animals  I  are  rarely  seen  save  by  those  who  know  how  In  autumn  the  velvet  becomes  hard  and  dry, 
that  will  remain  near  civilization  in  spite  of  I  to  hunt  them.  The  engraving  shows  a  young 
the  huntsman.  As  the  deer  feed  by  night  and  l  buck  just  in  “  the  velvet,”  as  the  soft  downy 
keep  hidden  and  at  rest  during  the  day,  they  I  skin  is  called  that  envelops  the  growing  horn. 


and  is  no  longer  of  any  use ;  so  the  animal 
stands  forth  in  the  full  glory  of  a  new  pair  of 
antlers,  which, however,  he  Will  lose  next  winter; 
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ffVr-tilizeir  for  ’Wheat. — “  T.  G.,”  Kit- 
trels,  N.  C.  There  is  no  better  manure  for  wheat  than 
barn-yard  manure  plentifully  applied,  but  the  crop  is  in 
danger  of  being  laid  unless  lime  or  salt  is  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  Where  barn-yard  manure  is  not  at  hand 
some  special  active  manure  should  be  applied  with  the 
seed.  The  better  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  the  fall  the 
better  it  will  resist  the  changes  of  weather  in  the  winter. 
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NEW  YORK,  ’AUGUST,  1873. 

In  August,  as  soon  as  the  farmer  1ms  secured  his 
crops,  he  ought  to  he  able  to  take  a  vacation.  Y/e 
have  a  liard-workiug  neighbor  who  was  compelled 
to  serve  on  a  jury  for  ten  days.  He  came  back  to 
his  farm  and  his  work  as  fresh  as  a  horse  that  lias 
had  a  month’s  run  at  grass.  Previously  he  was 
somewhat  despondent.  He  visited  his  city  friends, 
and  found  that,  like  himself,  they  were  not  free 
from  care  and  anxiety.  He  took  courage.  Life 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  He  felt  healthier, 
stronger,  and  richer.  He  was  more  satisfied  with 
his  lot  in  life.  He  mowed  the  grass  in  the  front 
yard,  and  took  more  interest  in  his  wife’s  flower¬ 
beds.  The  corn  and  potatoes  were  treated  to 
deeper  and  more  thorough  cultivation  and  an  ex¬ 
tra  hoeing.  Weeds  were  mown  in  the  pastures, 
on  the  road  side,  and  the  fence  corners.  The  suck¬ 
ers  were  stripped  from  the  apple-trees.  The  cows 
were  treated  to  a  little  extra  food  at  milking  time. 
Plenty  of  kindling  was  provided  for  the  kitchen 
fire.  The  harness  was  oiled,  the  horses  better 
groomed,  carriages  were  washed,  the  holts  tight¬ 
ened,  and  the  tires  reset.  On  Sunday  he  was  at 
church  ten  minutes  before  service  commenced, 
and  proposed  to  his  children  to  stay  to  Sabbath- 
school.  While  others  had  a  wilted  look,  and  when 
addressed  said  it  was  “  dreadful  hot,”  he  shook 
hands  heartily  and  said  it  was  “charming  weather.” 
That  ten  days’  rest  made  him  ten  years  younger, 
lie  renewed  his  youth.  He  put  new  life  and  spirit 
into  all  the  labors  of  the  farm.  He  did  double  the 
work,  and  did  it  twice  as  well,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  read  the  Agriculturist  through,  and  is 
talking  about  subscribing  for  Hearth  and  Home.  • 

The  truth  is,  lie  was  a  new  man.  He  had  worked 
and  worried  himself  sick.  lie  needed  rest.  Needed 
intercourse  with  his  fellowtnen.  Needed  to  get 
his  thoughts  out  of  the  ruts  they  had  been  so  long 
running  in.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
his  machinery.  It  was  a  little  rusty.  It  needed 
cleaning  and  oiling  and  tightening  the  bolts.  Little 
things  fretted  him.  The  failure  of  his  wheat  crop 
worried  him  until  lie  could  not  sleep  nights.  The 
thought  of  paying  his  interest  on  his  mortgage 
threw  him  into  a  cold  sweat.  The  low  price  of 


wool  took  away  his  appetite.  He  went  to  bed  tired, 
and  got  up  unrefreshed.  He  thought  the  bottom 
had  fallen  out  of  farming.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  sow  nothing  but  Mediterranean  wheat  in 
future.  Now  he  has  concluded  to  give  his  fallow 
an  extra  plowing,  to  spread  a  little  manure  on  it, 
and  sow  Diehl.  He  will  not  leave  a  weed  in  his 
corn  field.  He  will  ditch  his  low  land  and  get  out 
some  swamp  muck.  He  will  thatch  his  hay-stacks. 
He  will  paint  his  implements  and  put  up  his 
machines,  ne  will  pickle  his  seed  wheat  to  pre¬ 
vent  smut.  He  will  dip  his  sheep  and  lambs  and 
tag  them.  In  short,  he  will  do,  and  promptly, 
whatever  his  judgment  tells  him  ought  to  he  done. 


Mints  »t>ont  ’Work. 

Modern  Farming,  demands  energetic  work.  We 
can  not  plod  along  in  the  old  beaten  track.  We 
must  have  our  wits  about  us ;  all  our  faculties 
must  be  bright  and  active. 

We  must  Work  Hard ;  but  our  work  need  not  he 
for  any  great  leugth  of  time  of  the  back-breaking, 
muscle-straining  order.  This  kind  of  work  should 
be  left  to  those  who  can  not  do  anything  better. 

A  Farmer  should  Study  Himself.  He  should  know- 
his  own  strength.  He  can  not  do  hut  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  He  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  waste  his  power. 

The  Corning  Farmer,  will  require  more  sleep  and 
better  food  than  some  of  the  old-school  philoso¬ 
phers  recommended.  He  will  eat  more  meat,  and 
use  more  coffee  and  less  tobacco  and  whiskey. 

Energy  is  what  a  farmer  needs.  He  must  put 
more  force,  spirit,  and  pluck  into  his  work.  He 
must  be  wide-awake,  and  wake  up  those  who  work 
for  him. 

Look  Ahead. — Let  the  work  of  to-day  be  well  and 
promptly  done ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lay  plans 
for  to-morrow.  Harvest  the  crops  now  on  the 
ground,  but  make  such  preparations  as  will  insure 
better  crops  next  year. 

Whiter  Wheal  needs  better  culture  than  we  have 
been  giving  it.  We  must  make  the  land  richer, 
cleaner,  and  mellower.  The  better  the  variety  the 
better  land  and  better  culture  will  it  require. 
White  wheat,  as  a  rule,  requires  better  land  than 
red  wheat.  Red  Mediterranean  is  probably  one  of 
the  hardiest  varieties  of  winter  wheat  we  have,  and 
on  poor  and  medium  soils,  with  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  cultivation,  usually  proves  more  profit¬ 
able  than  white  wheat. 

Wheat  after  a  Spring  Crop ,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  requires  manure.  The  best  artificial  manure 
for  wheat  is  probably  Peruvian  guano,  say  200  lbs. 
per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  where  it  can  be  bought  for  4e.  or  4%c. 
per  pound,  is  well  worth  trying,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  phospliatic  guano  or  superphosphate. 
Sow  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  per  acre  when  the  wheat  is 
sown,  and  100  lbs.  in  the  spring. 

Weeds. — On  many  farms  weeds  spring  up  in 
wheat,  barley,  and  oat  stubbles  by  the  million,  and 
soon  go  to  seed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the 
field  with  a  mowing  machine.  If  the  weeds  are  so 
far  advanced  that  the  seeds  will  mature  after  the 
plants  are  cut,  rake  them  up  with  a  wire  rake  and 
burn  them. 

All  Stubble  Land  not  seeded  down  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  immediately  after  harvest  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  the  weeds.  Afterwards  kill  them  with  a 
plow  or  cultivator. 

Cultivating  Corn  in  August  is  one  of  our  own 
practices  which  we  do  not  indiscriminately  recom¬ 
mend.  We  do  it  to  kill  weeds.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  benefits  the  coni ;  we  are  sure  it  is  a  benefit 
to  the  land.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  have  a  dirty  corn- 
stubble.  No  fanner  can  hope  to  have  clean  land 
unless  lie  has  clean  corn. 

Full  the  Weeds  out  of  potatoes.  Let  no  weeds 
go  to  seed  anywhere. 

Read  Over  “ Hints ”  for  Last  Month.  The  season 
is  so  late  that  much  July  work  will  have  to  be  done 
in  August. 

Hay  will  be  very  Scarce  next  winter.  In  many 
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cases  the  second  growth  of  grass  and  clover  will 
be  larger  than  the  first  crop,  and  will  pay  well  for 
mowing.  Cure  the  hay  thoroughly,  and  save  it  for 
suckling  ewes  or  new  milch-cows.  If,  owing  to 
bad  weather,  the  hay  can  not  be  well  cured,  it  is  a 
good  plan  when  mowing  it  away  to  mix  some  dry 
straw  or  old  hay  with  it. 

Thrashing  is  best  done  as  the  wheat  is  drawn 
from  the  field.  But  if  you  put  the  wheat  in  the 
barn  and  do  not  want  the  space,  it  is  better  not  to 
thrash  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  the  wheat 
has  “sweated.”  This  is  particularly  true  of 
barley  and  oats.  All  grain  keeps  best  in  the  straw. 

Do  not  Waste  Straw. — Some  of  our  best  farmers 
thrash  out-of-doors,  and  put  the  straw  in  the  barn. 
As  ordinarily  stacked,  one-third  of  the  straw  is 
often  damaged.  It  pays  well  to  take  extra  care  to 
top  off  the  stack  so  that  the  rain  can  not  enter. 
We  can  not  go  into  details.  Keep  the  middle  very 
full,  and  when  finished  rake  the  top  down  smooth. 
Be  careful  to  fill  up  the  hole  where  the  man  stood 
to  remove  the  straw  away  from  the  carrier. 

Animals  require  constant  attention.  See  that 
none  of  their  wants  are  neglected  for  a  single  day. 
A  successful  breeder  must  be  a  prompt,  systematic, 
liberal,  and  provident  man.  It  will  not  do  to  feed 
well  one  month  and  half  starve  the  next.  A  few 
days’  neglect  will  take-  off  all  the  profit  from  a 
month’s  feeding.  See  Hints  for  last  mouth. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


The  work  in  August  is  mainly  in  keeping  the 
crops  in  growing  condition  by  cultivating  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  weeds.  At  intervals  there  will  be 
time  in  which  to  clear  up  around  the  fences  and 
hedge  rows.  Many  weeds  make  these  their  strong¬ 
holds,  and  often  rubbish  is  temporarily  placed  here 
as  the  most  convenient  spot  which  offers.  See  that 
all  the  cellars  and  storehouses  are  in  proper  order 
to  receive  harvested  crops,  and  if  repairs  are  needed 
attend  to  them  before  the  fall  work  is  pressing. 


ttrcliai'd  and  Nursery. 

In  Marketing  the  early  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  too  much  care  can  not  be  used  to  prevent 
bruising  the  fruit  during  the  gathering  and  trans¬ 
portation  to  market.  The  articles  upon  “  Packing 
and  Marketing  Produce  ”  that  have  appeared  in 
several  previous  numbers,  although  they  relate  to 
small  fruits,  should  be  studied  by  every  one  who 
sends  produce  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  the  general 
directions  apply  to  all  kinds.  Each  crate  or  pack¬ 
age  of  fruit  should  have  a  uniform  character,  and 
only  first  quality  fruit  sent  to  market.  Avoid 
breaking  the  limbs  when  gathering  fruit. 

Inferior  fruit  if  sent  to  market  at  all  should  be 
sent  as  such  and  marked  “seconds.”  Such  fruit 
is  often  consumed  at  home  to  better  advantage  than 
to  market  it ;  while  a  bruised  apple  or  pear  may  in¬ 
jure  the  sale  of  aerate,  it  is  perfectly  good  for  cook¬ 
ing  or  for  drying.  Where  there  is  sufficient  fruit 
to  warrant  it  drying  may  be  done  to  advantage. 
We  commend  to  the  notice  of  fruit-growers  the 
“American  Drier,”  an  engraving  and  description 
of  which  were  published  by  us  in  March  last. 

Budding. — Attend  to  this  as  soon  as  the  bark 
separates  easily  and  good  buds  can  be  had. 

Seedlings  will  require  shade  during  the  hot,  dry 
weather.  Lath  screens  or  branches  of  evergreens 
are  suitable ;  these  should  be  removed  during 
showers.  Collect  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
either  sow  at  once  or  preserve  until  spring.  Most 
sorts  keep  best  if  mixed  with  sand. 

Insects  which  now  infest  fruit  trees  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Pick  up  all  unripe  fruit  which  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  feed  to  the  pigs.  Remove  all  late  cater¬ 
pillars  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 
Borers  must  be  probed  out  with  a  slender  twig  or 
cut  out,  and  the  wounds  covered  with  grafting  wax. 

Mulching. — If  trees  set  in  the  spring  show  signs 
of  suffering  remove  the  surface-soil,  give  a  thorough 
watering,  and  apply  a  thick  mulch  of  straw. 


I’l'ii il  harden. 

The  principal  work  here  will  bo  to  market  the 
fruit  as  it  ripens,  and  should  there  he  more  than 
can  be  sold  or  used  in  the  family,  the  surplus  may 
be  canned  or  dried  for  winter  use. 

Blackberries  that  are  to  be  sold  should  be  gathered 
before  they  become  soft,  vhile  those  for  home  use 
may  be  left  until  dead  rip  e, 

Raspberries. — Cut  away  the  old  canes  after  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  stimulate  the  growth 
of  new  canes  by  the  application  of  fertilizers.  Keep 
the  weeds  down  by  hoeing,  or  cultivating. 

Strawberries  planted  out  now  from  runners  which 
are  well-rooted  will  bear  a  small  crop  next  season. 
The  old  beds  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
runners  clipped  if  not  wanted  for  new  plantations. 

Grapes. — Pinch  the  laterals,  and  keep  the  grow¬ 
ing  canes  tied  up  to  prevent  the  wind  from  break¬ 
ing  them.  If  mildew  makes  its  appearance  apply 
sulphur  by  means  of  a  bellows  to  the  leaves.  If 
rot  appears  among  the  fruit  cut  out  all  affected. 

Dwarf  Trees.— Remove  all  fruit  of  bad  shape,  and 
do  not  allow  the  tree  to  ripen  too  much  fruit.  Pre¬ 
serve  the  form  of  the  tree  by  pinching. 

Cordon  Trees  will  need  attention  so  that  they  may 
grow  in  good  shape,  and  to  effect  this  pinching 
must  be  followed  up  regularly  and  persistently. 

Kitclten.  GardLem. 

In  this  department  the  weeds  are  the  principal 
things  which  will  need  attention.  The  present  hot 
weather  will  cause  them  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
there  will  be  danger  of  smothering  young  plants 
unless  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  weeds  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  Collect  seeds  for  the  ensuing  year 
of  such  sorts  as  have  matured,  and  store  them  in  a 
dry,  airy  place.  There  are  many  kinds  of  seeds 
that  the  market-gardener  is  careful  to  raise  himself, 
as  he  knows  that  by  proper  selection  he  can  keep 
his  “  strain  ”  not  only  good,  but  improving.  There 
are  also  many  that  the  farmer  and  amateur  gardener 
should  save  ;  but  with  those  kinds  that  are  readily 
“mixed”  or  modified,  such  as  melons,  the  kinds 
can  only  be  kept  true  by  planting  the  sorts  at  a 
distance  from  others,  which  cau  not  be  done  in 
small  gardens. 

Asparagus  will  only  need  to  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  Should  new  beds  be  needed,  gather  the 
seeds  as  they  ripen  and  sow  at  once,  or  in  spring. 

Beans. — String-beans  may  be  salted  down  for 
winter  use.  String  and  break  the  pods  as  for 
cooking,  and  pack  in  jars  or  firkins  with  alternate 
layers  of  salt  and  beans.  Nip  off  the  tops  of  the 
lima-beaus  when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  poles 
so  as  to  hasten  their  maturity. 

Beets. — Thin  and  hoc  often,  and  if  there  are 
spaces  in  the  rows  some  of  the  thinnings  may  be 
used  for  filling  up.  The  leaves  should  be  cut  back 
before  setting  the  plants. 

Cabbage s  and  Cauliflowers. — Clear  up  after  the 
early  crop.  Destroy  the  slugs  and  caterpillars  if 
any  make  their  appearance  upon  the  late  plants. 

Carrots. — Keep  the  ground  loose  between  the 
rows,  and  thin  out  if  too  thick. 

Celery. — Set  out  plants  in  rich  ground  for  late 
crops.  The  early  crops  should  be  earthed  up. 

Corn. — Run  the  cultivator  between  the  rows  un¬ 
til  the  corn  is  too  large  to  admit  of  it.  As  the 
early  plantings  are  picked,  cut  the  stalks  and  cure 
for  winter  fodder. 

Cucumbers. — Save  the  best  and  earliest  fruit  for 
seed.  Gather  for  pickles  as  soon  as  of  the  desired 
size,  and  salt  down. 

Egg-Plants. — Place  straw  or  pieces  of  board 
around  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  from  touching 
the  soil.  Draw  the  earth  around  the  stems,  and 
keep  the  ground  well  cultivated. 

Lettuce. — Sow  for  fall  crop  in  a  shady  place  if 
possible,  and  when  of  siiitable  size  transplant  to 
good,  rich  soil. 

Melons.  — Turn  the  fruit  occasionally  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  maturity  to  insure  a  regular  ripening. 
Remove  all  fruit  not  likely  to  ripen  before  frost. 


Onions. — Gather  as  soon  as  ripe ;  this  will  be 
shown  by  the  tops  falling  over.  After  being  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  store  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  taking  care 
not  to  lay  them  so  thick  that  they  will  decay. 

Potatoes. — Where  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of 
the  early  crop,  it  may  be  plowed  and  sown  with 
flat  turnips  or  any  quickly  maturing  crop.  Pota¬ 
toes  used  in  the  fa  ily  are  best  if  dug  each  day. 

Radish. — Sow  Chinese  Winter  the  last  of  the 
month  for  winter  use. 

Squashes. — Cultivate  as  long  as  possible,  and  pull 
out  all  large  weeds.  Look  out  for  insects,  and  de¬ 
stroy  them.  Let  the  vines  root  at  the  joints. 

Sweet-Potatoes. — Keep  the  vines  from  rooting  at 
the  joints,  and  hoe  up  all  weeds. 

Tomatoes. — Tie  up  to  stakes  or  trellises,  and  cut 
oft-  all  unnecessary  growth.  Destroy  the  “  Toma¬ 
to-worm”  whenever  found. 

Turnips. — Thin  Ruta-bagas  when  large  enough, 
and  sow  the  round  variety  in  vacant  places. 


Flower-fiiardcsi  au«l  Laun. 

The  most  important  consideration  this  month  is 
weeds.  It  is  easy  to  write — indeed  we  have  written 
it — “  let  not  a  weed  be  seen,”  but  how  difficult  it 
is  to  carry  out  the  teaching.  When  we  think  a  bed 
or  border  is  perfectly  clean,  some  rascally  weed 
that  has  in  its  early  stages  sheltered  itself  under 
a  plant  will  show  its  head  in  defiance.  Not 
long  ago  wc  visited  a  place  that  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  kept  of  any  in  the  country,  and 
we  must  own  to  a  malicious  sort  of  satisfaction  at 
finding  here  and  there  a  weed.  Weeds  in  flower¬ 
beds  are  not  difficult  to  keep  under,  but 

Weeds  in  Lawns  are  a  trouble.  Frequent  mowing 
soon  disposes  of  the  annual  ones,  and  the  perennials 
under  this  treatment,  being  generally  broad-leaved, 
are  so  weakened  that  the  grass  soon  crowds  them 
out.  In  England  they  have  a  contrivance  that  lets 
down  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  into  the  heart 
of  a  plantain  or  otRer  weed,  and  is  said  to  be  effect¬ 
ive  in  exterminating  them. 

Beds  in  Lawns  must  have  the  edges  frequently 
cut  or  they  will  not  be  well  defined  and  the  grass 
roots  will  run  in  and  injure  the  plants.  A  sharp 
spade  run  down  deeper  than  the  grass  roots  extend, 
is  the  best  implement  for  trimming.  The  beauty  of 

Ribbon  Planting  or  any  other  ornamental  work  ol 
the  kind  depends  upon  keeping  the  colors  in  well- 
defined  lines.  The  plants  as  they  grow  will  en¬ 
croach  one  upon  another,  and  unless  the  knife  be 
freely  used  the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  distinct 
colors  will  be  lost. 

Dahlias  are  largely  stick  and  string,  for  if  not 
kept  well  supported  they  will  break  down  just  at 
the  time  when  they  ought  to  bloom.  It  is  often 
necessary  besides  the  main  stake  to  supply  smaller 
stakes  to  the  larger  branches. 

Chrysanthemums  should  not  be  neglected  during 
the  summer.  Pinch  into  shape,  and  keep  clear  of 
insects.  Caterpillars  and  plant-lice  will  do  much 
injury  if  not  prevented. 

Roses. — The  Chinas  and  Teas  arc  to  be  cut  back  as 
fast  as  they  bloom.  The  Remontants  will  often 
flower  in  fall  if  the  plants  have  not  been  weakened 
by  the  depredations  of  insects. 

Fuchsias  do  best  in  a  paytial  shade,  and  are  more 
satisfactory  grown  in  pots  upon  a  veranda  than 
when  bedded  out.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  dryness.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
root  very  readily. 

Gladioluses  will  need  stakes  to  their  flower  stems 
or  they  are  apt  to  bend  with  their  own  weight  and 
grow  crooked.  As  soon  as  a  spike  is  out  of  flower 
cut  it  away.  The  same  remark  applies  to 

Lilies  which  are  especially  apt  to  become  top- 
heavy.  They  are  subject  to  attacks  of  a  small 
white  caterpillar  that  eats  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  We  have  never  found  them  too  numerous 
to  remove  by  hand-picking. 

Seeds  should  always  be  saved  from  the  choicest 
flowers,  and  all  clusters  not  wanted  for  seed  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  their  beauty  has  passed. 
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Propagation  by  cuttings  is  sufficiently  described 
on  page  302. 


Grceaikosise  and  Window>PIants. 

If  new  bouses  are  to  be  built  or  old  ones  altered 
or  repaired  it  should  be  done  while  there  is  plenty 
of  time,  and  not  postponed  until  the  houses  are 
likely  to  be  wanted.  The  heating  apparatus  will 
need  overhauling  to  sec  if  it  can  go  through  anoth¬ 
er  winter  without  repairs.  Supplies  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  decayed  turf,  and  sand,  are  to  be  laid 
under  cover  for  winter  use,  and  orders  sent  for  the 
needed  stock  of  pots.  Camellias  and  other  ever- 
greeus  from  the  greenhouses  will  need  especial 
care  in  shading  and  watering  this  month,  and  all 
greenhouse  plants  that  are  set  outside  should  be 
cared  for.  If  not  properly  protected  they  may  be 
thrown  over  by  high  winds  or  they  may  be  attacked 
by  slugs  and  insects  or  injured  by  dogs  and  cats. 
Plants  in  tire  border  which  it  is  intended  to  repot 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  out  of  shape :  an  oc¬ 
casional  pinching  will  prevent  this. 

- «■._ - - -  —  - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  as  low  as  115,  and  as  high  as  117J4 — 
closing  July  12th  at  115%,  as  against  11714  011  June  12th. 

. The  arrivals  of  Breadstuffs  Jiave  been  on  a  liberal 

3cale,  especially  of  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats.  The  bulk  oi 
the  receipts  of  Wheat  and  Corn  consisted  of  inferior 
grades,  which  were  pressed  for  sale,  and  depressed  in 
price.  The  demand  was  active,  mostly  for  export,  at  the 
ruling  figures,  and  at  the  close  the  market  exhibited 
more  steadiness.  The  lator  receipts  of  Grain  were  in 
improved  condition,  particularly  of  Corn.  Oats  have 
been  selling  freely,  and  have  been  quoted  firmer  toward 
*he  close.  Rye  has  been  difficult  of  sale,  and  much 
cheaper  as  to  values.  The  want  of  freight  room  checked 
the  export  purchases.  Winter  Wheat  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  dull  and  unsettled  in  price.  A  lot  of  COD  bushels 
new  crop  White  Maryland  was  received  and  sold  (on 
Monday,  July  7th)  at  §2  per  bushel — bought  by  a  local 
miller.  Quality  strictly  prime.  The  Flour  market  closed 

stronger  and  more  active . In  the  provision  line  there 

has  been  a  livelier  movement  noted,  with  a  generally 
firmer  market. .. .  Cotton  has  been  quoted  higher,  but 

closed  tame  and  drooping . Hay  has  advanced  sharply, 

on  a  reduced  stock  and  good  demand.  Straw  dull  and 

irregular  ;  supply  ample . IIops  have  been  very  quiet 

within  the  previous  range . Seeds  have  attracted  very 

little  attention,  yet  have  been  quoted  steady . There 

has  been  a  fair  business  reported  in  Tobacco,  in  good 

part  for  export,  at  generally  unaltered  figures .  The 

Wool  trade  has  been  very  dull.  The  movements  in  the 
local  market  since  our  last  have  been  unusually  light. 
Holders  have  not  been  eager  to  place  supplies,  especially 
of  domestic,  prices  of  which  have  been  quoted  about 
steady,  though  the  inquiry  has  been  quite  limited.  The 
offerings  consisted  mostly  of  foreign  stock,  values  on 
which  rather  favored  purchasers. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  July  12th,  1873, 
and  fc  the  correspoE'  ng  month  last  year. 

1.  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  1.7 /ml.  Corn.  Vue.  Harley.  Oats. 

23  <1  ’sthis  ill’ll.  .31 1,000  3,300,000  2,894,(100  257,000  51,000  1,803,000 

25  d’s  lust  m* tl i ..313,000  2,027,000  2,712,000  103,500  75,000  838,000 

R»cts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

23 d’s this  m’Mi. 385,000  3.29 1.003  3,055,000  211.000  — —  2,023.000 
2Gd’s  last  m’lli. 305, 000  2,912,000  2,770,000  100,000  S5.000  1,037,000 

fj.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Tb/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  davs  1873. . .  .324.000  3,36G.0''0  2.894.000  257,000  51,000'  1 .803,000 
27  days  1872. . .  .260,000  1,307,000  0,908,000  09,000  141,000  1,010,000 
Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 
23  days  1873.... 385.000  2,291.009  3,055,000  211,000  - -  2,623,000 

26  days  1872. .  ..1S6.0UJ  1,928,000  r.,S71,000  186,000  54,000  2,006,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

IThcat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  lmsh.  bush.  bush.  hush.  hush. 

July  7,1873  280,193  1,158,374  85,402  8,59*2  562,927  220,113 

June  9,  1873.  1*26,531  531,891  4,273  132  97  102,0  4  197, 07t 

May  5,  1873  .  218,213  535,783  27,300  40.704  270.006  181.496 

A  pi*.  7,  1873.  483,901  800,207  55,819  83,080  000,593  178,232 

Mai*.  10,  1873.  071,197  2,515.892  37,302  293,493  810.590  106,392 

Feb.  10,  1873.  805,501  3,189,195  89.530  40S.934  959.131  178,100 

.Tail.  13,  1873.  1,177.359  4,743,901  44,039  571,051  1,867.187  175,805 

Dec.  9,  1872.  1,305,975  5,675,730  51,665  624.554  1,008,865  215,326 

May  8,  1372.  1,015,553  197,203  271,565  18,032  1,115,022  80,447 


4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  10: 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 
bbls.  bush.  bash. 
1877  .  058,492  6.377.045  6,5'3.315 

1872 ..  4 18.080  4,202,590  1 1 ,967.765 

1871..  973. 531  8.193,157  4,821,872 

1870..  880.6)6  7.901.103  101,463 

1309.  .605,950  6.260.268  1,48', 849 
1868.  .431,663  2,950,522  4,041,602 


Bye.  Barley. 

Oats. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

199,676 

19.226 

17.578 

356,829 

22.650 

17.215 

43.013 

83,796 

14,889 

65.734 

— 

9,788 

63.536 

— 

42,257 

153,093 

— 

39,368 

Peas. 

bush. 

53,030 

115,066 


5.  Eecelpts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 
to  July  1st. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1873 . 52,100  3,556,700  3,518,100  293.100  22,200  810,400 

1872 . 32,200  1,682  800  6,516,600  203,100  401,500  1,561,200 

1871 . 78,700  4,328,300  4,258,000  46,200  40,100  099,600 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stall 
Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 


Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn —  Pel  low . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley .  . 

Hay— Bale,  79  100  lbs . 

Straw,  ?*  100  fts . 

Cotton— Middlings.  ?)  lb _ 

Hops— Crop  ofl872. 79  lb . 

Feathers—  LIvb  Geese,  ?i  lb. 

Seed— Clover, 79  lb  . 

Timothy,  ?)  bushel .  4  25 

Flax.  79  bushel . 

Sugar—  Refl’g&  Grocery  79 ib 

Mol  asses.  Cuba.  TSgal . . 

New  Orleans,  79  gal . . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &e„  79  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  79  Ib . . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?)  Ib 

Domestic,  pulled,  79  Ib . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  ?)  ft  . 

Oil-Cake—  ¥  ton . 


June  13. 

July  12. 

11754 

1155 

4 

$5  50  ©  8  00 

$4  85 

@  7  25 

5  50  ©11  25 

5  25 

@10  50 

6  30  @11  00 

5  90 

@10  50 

8  10  @10  50 

7  35 

©10  25 

5  30  ©  6  00 

4  85 

@  1 

5  50 

4  10  ©  5  90 

4  25 

@  5  35 

S  15  ©  3  65 

3  15 

©  i 

5  75 

1  70  @  2  00 

1  65 

@  1  85 

1  20  ©  1  85 

1  20 

@  1  65 

03  ©  65 

58 

© 

60 

50  ©  66J2 

47 

@ 

58 

42J4@  51  % 

43 

© 

53 

45  ©  53 

45 

@ 

53 

90  ©  95 

78 

@ 

82 

Nominal. 

Nominal 

70  ©  1  40 

CO 

@  1  70 

50  ©  1  10 

CO 

@  1  00 

13%®  20*if 

2031© 

— 

35  ©  50 

35 

® 

50 

05  ©  S5 

C5 

© 

85 

814®  9 

8M@ 

9 

4  25  @  4  40 

4  25 

@  4  40 

2  25  ©  2  40 

2  40 

@  2  00 

7  y.@  ox 

OX® 

9% 

18  ©  42 

18 

@ 

34 

55  ©  80 

CO 

@ 

85 

18K®  19  y2 

— 

@ 

— 

7  @  15 

7 

® 

15 

9  @  55 

514® 

75 

45  @  57 

36 

@ 

56 

32  @  48 

30 

@ 

48 

10  ©  35 

16 

33 

8%<Q  S% 

TA® 

8K 

36  50  @39  50 

36  50 

©39  00 

16  62>2@16  75 

17  50 

@17  75 

14  © - 

13  75 

@14  00 

9  00  @11  00 

7  50 

@10  50 

8X@  9 

8 

© 

9  K 

1  15 
19 


14 


32 
23 

14>4 
©  — 

@  2  90 
@  1  35 
©  22 
@  18 
©  18 
©  - 
©  1  50 
©  - 
@12  50 
@  5  00 
@  7 

@  3  75 
@  3  25 

@ - 

@  4  00 


18 

15 

6 

2  75 


Beef— Plain  mess . 

Laud,  ill  tres.  &  barrels,  ?) 

Butter— State,  new  V  lb .  20 

Western,  ?)  lb .  15 

CriEESE . 7 

Squash,  ?)  crate .  — 

Beans—?)  bushel .  1  75 

Peas— Canada,  free,  $  bu 
Eggs— Fresh,  TP  dozen  . . . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— 19  lb . 

Geese,  79  pair . . . 

Ducks,  ?)  pair .  o 

Turnips— per  bunch .  — 

Cabbages— 79  100 .  2  00 

Onions—?)  bbl .  4  50 

Broom-corn—?)  lb .  3 

Appi.es— 79  barrel .  100 

Potatoes—?)  bbl .  1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes—?)  bbl .  4  00 

Carrots—?)  bbl .  8  50 

Peaches.  ?)  crate .  —  @  —  3  50 

Cranberries—?)  bbl .  2  50  @4  00 

Kale.  79  bbl .  75  ©  1  00 

Cherries.  TP  Ib . 6  @  15 

Gooseberries,  ?)  bbl .  —  ©  — 

Strawberries— ?)  quart .  5  @  18 

Currants,  9  fl> .  —  @  — 

Raspberries,  ^  quart .  —  ©  — 

Blackberries,  79  quart .  —  @  — 

Tomatoes,  “  derate.  50  @ 


@  31 

@ 

@ 


13H 

-  ...  ^4  50 
1  50  @  2  80 
1  00  @  1  10 
19  @  23 

14  @  18 

12  @  18 
1  50  ©  8  50 
@  1  25 
@  3 

@  8  00 
@  7  50 
@  944 

@  7  00 
@  8  00 


2 

5  00 

6  50 

3 

2  50 
2  50 


Green  Peas,  ?)  crate .  2  00  @  2  50 

"  *'  pel*  bbl .  3  *0  ©  5  00 

Rhubarb—?)  doz .  2  00  ©  3  00 

Radishes—?)  100 .  1  00  @  2  00 

Spinach—?)  bbl .  1  50  ©  2  00 

Cucumbers—?)  crate .  1  50  @  3  00 

Lettuce,  79  100 .  3  00  @  4  00 


7» 

6 

4  00 
25 
8 
15 
12 
50 

1  50 
15 
50 
50 

1  75 

2  50 


©  0  00 
©  - 
©  1  00 
@  15 

©  G  00 
35 


©  18 
@  00 
@  20 
©  75 

©  - 
@  4  50 
©  25 

@  87 

@  75 

©  3  00 

©  5  00 


String  Beans,  79  bbl .  3  00  ©  6  00 

r*'ew  York  5ih*c-Stock  Ilarkets. 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 

-  —  -  24,995  29.171  67.405 

19,958  24,099  50,813 
31,113  33,119  77,380 
17,889  32,811  63,813 
94,015  11 9,800 -268,4  It 
73,637  135,309  261,999 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves 

June  16  .  8,734  75  4,707 

June  23 . 10,628  56  4,472 

June  30 .  8,992  4S  4,053 

July  7  .  8,872  82  4,159 

Total  for  iWeeks...  35, 226  256  17.391 

Ao.forprev.  iWeeksIbJTtO  S12  17,105 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 9.300  64  4, .118  23,504  29.950 

do.  do.  last  Month. . .  .8,894  78  4,270  18,409  33,842 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. ...S, 031  94  3,098  16,20  ;  42,240 


There  was  a  large  supply  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  common  and  miniatured  cattle, which  were  in  little  de¬ 
mand  ;  the  quality  the  last  week  improved.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  the  1st  week,  and  declined  the  2d  and  3d  weeks, 
closing  same  ns  3d,  hut  firmer.  The  Texans  were  largely 
deficient  in  fat  and  flesh,  and  declined  during  the  month 
from  9c.  @  ll>4c.  to  8!4c.  @  10c.,  the  closing  price. 

The  prices  of  the  past  four  weeks  were : 


Bange. 

June  10 .  9  ©iSjSfc. 

Jane  23 .  9  @133?c. 

June  30 .  8H©1S>4C. 

July  7 . 8>4@13>4c. 


Large  Sales.  Aver. 

llK@12kc.  MX  c. 

Uk@  12Mc.  ll)fc. 

10%@ll%c.  11  c. 

10X@115fc.  11  c. 


Milch  Cows.— The  supply  of  cows  has  been  light, 
with  little  inquiry ;  sales  slow,  at  $30  @  $35  for  ordin¬ 
ary  ;  $40  @  $G0  for  fair  to  good ;  $65  @  $80  for  choice. 

. Calves. — Both  live  and  dressed  veals  have  sold 

fairly  during  the  month  when  good,  with  prices  slightly 
changed.  Poor  veals  are  not  in  favor,  selling  slowly. 
Quotations :  Live,  good,  8c.  @  9!4c. ;  common  and  grass- 
ers,  3c.  @  5c. ;  dressed,  3c.  @  9c.  for  poor  to  good,  10c. 

@  14c.  choice . Sheep  and  Lambs,- With  dull 

markets  and  low  prices  during  most  of  the  month,  we 
close  with  light  supply,  better  feeling,  and  advanced 
prices.  Spring  lambs  have  been  in  demand,  and  sold 
fairly.  Quotations :  Sheep,  4Kc.  ®  6^c. ;  lambs,  10c. 
@  12c . Swine. — Little  activity  and  limited  trans¬ 

actions  in  live  hogs  have  been  the  general  features  of  the 
markets  for  the  month.  Dressed  hogs  have  been  very 
irregular,  closing  firm  at6>4c.  ©  7%c. 


Please  tell  your  Friends 

THAT  FOR  ONLY  75  CENTS 

They  can  secure  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
for  Six  Months, 

We  invite  all  parties  not  acquainted  with  our  valuable 
paper  to  try  it  for  six  months,  from  July  to  December. 
Subscriptions  will  he  received  for  that  time  at  seventy- 
five  cents  each.  Almost  daily  we  hear  the  remark  that 
some  item  in  the  American  Agriculturist  is  worth  far 
more  than  a  year’s  subscription  ($1.50.)  Please  under¬ 
stand,  we  will  send  it  for  six  months  beginning  July 
i3,  for  75c.  Of  course  this  does  not  include  the  beauti¬ 
ful  chromo  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  which  is  offered  to  all 
yearly  subscribers  free  when  taken  at  245  Broadway, 
twenty-five  cents  extra  when  sent  prepaid.  Try  it  six 
months  or  a  year. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 

STILL  OFFERED. 


The  General  Premium  List  closed  July  1st.  The 
following  Special  Premiums  are  continued  until 
further  notice : 


Tlie  Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  for  8 

subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each 
a  year;  or  5  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home  at 
$3.00  each  a  year;  or  6  subscribers  for  one  year  to 
both  the  above  papers  at  $4.00  each  a  year.  (Knife 
sent  post-paid.) 

TIae  JSeeSswitla  Improved  $18  Sew¬ 
ing*  Maclaine  for  16  subscribers  to  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each  a  year ;  or  8  subscribers 
to  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00  each  a  year ;  or  for  9 
subscribers  to  both  papers  at  $4.00  each  a  year. 

To  secure  the  Chromos,  mounted  and  prepaid, 
25  cents  must  be  remitted  with  each  subscription 
for  American  Agriculturist,  and  50  cents  with  each 
for  Hearth  and  Home. 

IN.  15. — Two  lialliyear  subscribers  in  all 
the  above  cases  may  count  for  oue  full  year  in  a 
Premium  Club  List,  but  no  Chromos  are  given  to 
half-yearly  subscribers. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO  KNIFE,  CLOSED— 3  inches  long. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting:  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  Yorlc  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  mako  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  «fc  Co. . Bost-OlHce  Money  Orders, 

for  $30  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  Wheii  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  bo  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Hearth  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

Boniid  Copies  of  Volume  Tliirty- 

one  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31 )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clu1»s  cau  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $3  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each  ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Plants  l»y  Mail. — Sometimes,  though  not 
often,  our  friends  in  ignorance  of  the  law  include  their 
letters  with  specimens  sent  for  mail.  Whenever  written 
matter  is  sent  with  specimens,  letter  postage  is  due  upon 
the  whole.  Those  who  send  notes  or  letters  under  cover 
of  plants  or  printed  matter  are  liable  to  a  heavy  fine 
should  a  post-office  clerk  chance  to  discover  them. 

Pairs,  Pairs. — Our  list  of  fairs  will  be 
published  in  September.  We  will  thank  officers  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  and  Fair  Associations  of  all  kinds  to 
send  their  programmes  at  once.  Those  that  reach  us  later 
than  August  12th  have  but  little  chance  of  getting  in. 

Writing  for  the  Agriculturist.— 

Those  who  wish  to  write  for  the  paper,  and  inform  us 
that  if  we  will 11  send  them  a  list  of  subjects  ”  they  will 
provide  us  articles,  are  informed  that  we  have  no  need  of 
their  services.  We  have  each  month  enough  matter  to 
make  up  two  or  more  papers,  and  we  can  not  bother  with 
persons  who  need  to  have  subjects  suggested  to  them. 
To  those  who  send  us  concise  and  practical  articles,  that 
we  consider  worth  publishing  at  all, we  pay  current  rates, 
provided  we  use  the  material.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
go  to  novices  for  “  filling.”  The  plea  often  made  that  the 
writer  is  needy,  while  it  touches  our  sympathies,  has  no 
effect  whatever  npon  our  decision  upon  his  or  her  article. 
Whatever  we  give  in  the  way  of  charity  is  not  given  to 
paying  for  poor  articles  merely  because  the  writer  wants 
money.  Those  who  send  articles  must  expect  them  to  be 
judged  upon  their  merits,  and  all  preface  as  to  the  past 
history  of  the  writer  is  so  much  labor  thrown  away. 

Au  Excursion. — A  party  of  gentlemen, 
some  of  them  connected  in  various  ways  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  press,  and  others  who  go  for 
the  fun  of  it,  have  started  on  an  excursion  for  the  far 
west.  They  will  visit  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  Utah, 
Colorado,  etc.,  and  will  be  gone  about  five  weeks.  The 
Agriculturist  has  a  representative  with  the  party,  and 
should  anything  noteworthy  happen  our  readers  shall  be 
advised  of  it.  The  youths  who  make  up  the  party  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Williams  of  the 
Horticulturist ,  who  will  probably  give  them  a  great  deal 
of  ride  for  their  money. 

Grass  for  au  Orchard. — “H.  K.  W.,” 
Whitfield  Co.,  Ga.  The  best  grass  for  an  orchard  is 
Orchard  Grass  ( Dactylis  gloinerata).  Probably  red  clover 
would  be  found  a  more  suitable  plant  to  seed  down  with, 
and  by  feeding  it  down  with  hogs  the  soil  would  be  fertil¬ 
ized,  and  the  fallen  wormy  fruit  consumed. 

Varieties  of  Wlieat. — “C.  R.  8.”  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colorado.  It  is  impossible  to  recognize  a  sample  of 


wheat  by  name  merely  from  the  seed.  Change  of  locality 
and  climate  is  sufficient  in  a  very  short  time  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  grain,  and  even  the  stem  and  cliatf,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  he  identified.  This  so  frequently 
and  conspicuously  occurs  that  it  has  given  rise  to  state¬ 
ments  that  wheats  imported  from  a  distance  have  become 
mixed  with  the  native  varieties.  This  has  occurred  in 
our  own  experience  so  prominently  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  study  and  investigation  to  discover  why  a 
white  wheat  should  in  a  few  years  become  almost  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  old  Lancaster  red,  when  natural  mixing  of 
varieties  is  an  improbability.  Since  then  we  have  seen 
wheats  which  have  become  much  lighter  in  color  by 
change  from  a  heavy  eastern  to  a  lighter  dry  western  soil. 

Gypssnm  Mills. — “  J.  A.  W.,”  Hutchinson, 
Kansas.  The  season  for  preparing  gypsum  for  fertilizing 
purposes'  is  the  early  spring  or  late  winter.  We  have 
prepared  an  engraving  of  a  mill  for  stamping  and  grind¬ 
ing  gypsum,  which  at  present  wo  have  not  room  for. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  elucidate  this  matter  in  season. 

Csuclus  in  Sitting-Rooms. — Mrs.  “J. 
M.  S.”  The  term  Cactus  is  a  very  comprehensive  one. 
Some, like  the  Crabs-claw  Cactuses  (Epiphyllums)  are  win¬ 
ter  bloomers.  The  majority  of  them  need  rest  during  the 
winter,  and  to  he  kept  in  a  warm  room  with  only  just 
enough  water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling.  In  spring 
they  will  start  a  new  growth  and  push  out  flower-buds. 

Trtii-usliiiag-  Maclaines. — “  H.  F.  W.,” 

Flintstone,  Md.  The  two-h«rse  tread-powers  and  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  of  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.,  are  very  suitable 
for  a  fanner  with  100  to  200  acres,  or  for  a  job  thrasher. 
They  may  be  loaded  upon  a  common  wagon,  and  un¬ 
loaded  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are  to  our  mind  easier 
upon  the  horses  than  the  lever  power.  With  a  similar 
machine  we  have  thrashed  150  bushels  of  wheat,  or  250 
of  oats  in  a  day  with  four  hands.  A  farmer  who  keeps 
hut  oue  pair  of  horses  and  owns  one  of  these  machines 
is  independent  of  outside  help,  which  is  a  great  point,  and 
on  the  whole  we  would  recommend  them  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  in  preference  to  the  larger  machines. 

Apple  Corel*  and  Slicer. — Very  per¬ 
fect  machines  for  paring  apples  have  long  been  in  use. 
We  now  have  in  the  “  Climax  Apple-corer  and  Slicer  ” 
another  valuable  invention.  By  means  of  this  an  apple 
has  its  core  removed  and  is  neatly  sliced  “  as  quick  as  a 
wink.”  This  ingenious  invention  is  by  D.  II.  Goodell, 
55  Chambers  st.,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  we  refer  for  particulars. 

A  Curious  Variation  in  a  I*eacli, — 

In  September  last  (p.  342)  we  gave  a  note  from  W.  C.  Mas¬ 
ters,  Barren  Creek  Springs,  Md.,  describing  a  peach-tree, 
one  branch  of  which  produced  much  earlier  fruit  than  the 
rest  of  the  tree.  We  this  year  received  (July  9th,)  speci¬ 
mens  from  this  tree,  that  from  the  early  branch  being 
quite  ripe  and  of  good  quality  while  fruit  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  tree  was  not  half  the  size  and  perfectly 
green.  It  will  be  worth  while  for  Mr.  M.  to  propagate 
from  this  precocious  branch. 

©ystei*  Sliells  for  Manure.  —  “  S,  D. 

S.”  Burn  the  oyster  shells  rather  than  grind  thorn. 

Eating1  tilts  After- Blirtli. — “  H.  Z.,” 
Frederic  Co.,  Md.  There  is  no  occasion  to  allow  a  cow 
to  consume  the  after-birth.  It  may  be  that  nature  impels 
her  to  thus  dispose  of  it  for  a  good  reason.  We  cannot 
say  as  to  that,  hut  being  repulsive  we  have  never  per¬ 
mitted  it,  and  no  harm  ever  resulted.  The  cow  previ¬ 
ously  to  calving  should  he  removed  to  a  stall  distant 
from  the  other  cows,  where  she  is  undisturbed,  and  there 
fastened  by  a  strap  and  head-stall,  or  a  chain  cattle  tie. 
This  gft'es  her  ample  room  to  lick  the  calf,  which  instinc¬ 
tively  comes  and  keeps  close  to  her. 

Rose  Cuttings. — Mrs.  “J.  M.  S.,”  St. 
Charles,  Mich.  Cuttings  of  perpetual  roses  should  be 
made  of  the  present  season’s  growth  after  it  has  some¬ 
what  matured.  When  new  leaf  buds  have  been  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  is  the  proper  time  to  take  cuttings. 
We  do  not  understand  your  question  about  aquariums. 

A  Morse  Kccord.- II.  Desilver  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  publish  a  record  and  receipt-book  for  those 
having  stallions  at  service.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
one  of  our  noted  breeders  that  these  books  arc  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  useful.  They  are  certainly  important  to  those 
who  care  for  accuracy  in  pedigree. 

Reducing  Rones. — “H.  _.  W.,”  Craw¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.  Where  the  acid  (and  the  bones)  can  be 
procured  cheaply,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  a  person 
who  is  used  to  handling  such  a  dangerous  material  as 
the  acid  to  attempt  to  make  his  own  superphosphate. 
But  generally  it  will  be  found  costly,  troublesome,  and 


dangerous  to  the  person  and  his  clothing,  so  that  on  the 
whole  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  burn  tho  bones  and 
reduce  them  to  powder,  and  spread  the  powder  upon 
grass  laud  at  the  rato  of  250  pounds  per  acre. 

SUN»K¥  H8J31BUGS.-  We  read  about 
suicides,  murders,  railroad  accidents,  and  the  like  un¬ 
pleasant  things  being  “  epidemic  ”  at  particular  seasons. 
It  appears  to  us  that  particular  humbugs  are  epidemic  in 
the  samo  sense.  One  monC  budget  shows  that 
dealers  in  “queer”  are  prevalent,  uc  n  there  is  a  general 
attack  of  lottery,  and  so  on.  This  month  the  health  re¬ 
port  is  uncommonly  good  ;  there  are  sporadic  cases  here 
and  there,  but  no  form  of  humbug  shows  a  tendency  to 
become  epidemic.  We  have  this  time  more  cases  of 

USELESS  RECITES 

than  of  anything  else.  Wo  have,  in  former  years,  shown 
up  the  utter  folly  and  worthlessness  of  the  recipes  that 
are  sold,  and  the  business  has  been  quite  dead  for  a  long 

time  ;  but  of  late  it  seems  to  have  revived . There  is 

a  concern  in  Marion,  Ohio,  that  offers  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing  inducements  for  agents  to  sell  “Family  .Rights”  to 
make  “Poor  Man’s  Golden  Butter,”  “  Excelsior  Honey,” 
“  Genuine  American  Spavin  Cure,”  etc.  For  $1  theso 
chaps  sell  a  right  to  mako  a  “  compound  warranted  to 
cure  any  and  every  kind  of  spavin  that  horses  are  sub¬ 
jected  to,  and  do  it  effectually.”  Here  is  a  wonderful 
secret  which,  if  it  only  would  cure  spavin,  would  be 
cheap  at  a  hundred  thousand,  going  for  a  paltry  single 
dollar.  Let  these  Marion  folks  go  to  any  large  stable  in 
New  York  and  cure  five  or  ten  cases  of  “  any  and  every 
kind  of  spavin,”  and  their  fortune  will  be  made.  They 
will  not  have  to  be  screeching  through  their  circulars  for 
agents  to  sell  their  “  discovery  ”  in  the  form  of  indi¬ 
vidual  rights . “  Golden  Honey,”  which  may  or  may 

not  be  tho  same  as  the  “  Excelsior  Honey,”  can  be  made 
by  A.  Coulter  &  Co.’s  recipe,  which  is  to  be  bad  for  $1. 
As  C.  &  Co.  do  not  put  their  address  upon  their  business 
documents,  our  customers  will  not  know  where  to  send 
their  dollars  ;  so  we  will  publish  the  “  Family  Right :  ” 


Soft  Water .  6  pounds. 

White  or  Brown  Sugar,  Moist _ 20  “ 

Pure  Bees’ Honey .  3  “ 

Cream  Tartar . 80  grains. 

Essence  of  Roses . 24  drops. 


***  Mix  the  above  in  a  brass  kettle ;  boil  over  a  char¬ 
coal  fire  for  five  minutes  ;  take  it  off ;  add  the  whites  of 
two  well-beaten  eggs  ;  when  almost  cold  add  two  pounds 
more  of  bees’  honey.  A  pint  of  the  decoction  of  slip¬ 
pery  elm  bark  of  the  consistency  of  cream  will  improve 
the  honey  if  it  he  added  while  cooling.”  The  syrup 
made  by  this  process  is  harmless  enough,  hut  it  is  not 
honey.  Not  harmless,  however,  is  the 
TRENCH  BURNING  OIL, 

for  which  these  same  A.  Coulter  &  Co.  sell  “Family 
Rights,”  which  are,  indeed  .family  wrongs ,  for  every  one 
who  uses  this  Burning  Oil  does  so  at  the  constant  risk 
of  the  safety  of  the  family  and  the  house.  The  recipe 
to  make  a  similarly  pernicious  thing  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago  as  the  “Sunlight  Oil,”  and  in  that,  as  well  as 
in  this,  the  chief  ingredient  is  that  most  dangerous  of 
fluids,  benzine.  In  both  cases  several  useless  articles  are 
directed  to  bo  added  to  the  benzine,  in  order  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  in  some  way  changed  ;  but  all 
this  hugger-muggery  leaves  the  benzine  just  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  it  was  before.  Here  is  the  “  Process  of  Making 
the  French  Burning  Oil,— Not  Transferable. — 
40  gallons  Benzine,  Specific  Gravity  40  Degrees.  3  lbs. 
Whiting.  3  oz.  Sweet  Spirits  Nitre.  3  oz.  Spirits  Am¬ 
monia.  J  oz.  Camphor  Gum.  4  oz.  fine  Salt.  Draw  off 
from  the  barrel  G  gallons,  pour  in  a  tub  first  add  whiting 
and  salt,  dissolve  the  Champhor  in  a  bottle,  well  shaken, 
add  to  the  six  gallons  in  the  tub,  stir  the  whole  for  five 
minutes,  after  settled  dip  off  carefully  into  the  barrel.” 
— This  precious  recipe  does  not  tell  what  is  to  bo  done 
with  the  Sweet  Spirits  Nitre  and  the  Spirits  of  Ammonia* 
They  might  as  well  be  thrown  out  of  tho  window  for 
all  the  effect  they  would  have  on  a  barrel  of  benzine. 
This  recipe  differs  frormthat  for  the  Sunlight  Oil  in  one 
important  particular— that  contained  raw  potatoes ,  and 
this  docs  not.  Now,  all  this  mixing  and  muddling  with 
the  benzine  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  it  remains  the  same 
inflammable,  dangerous  liquid  as  ever  ;  and  one  who 
knowingly  uses  it  for  illumination  is  on  tho  direct  road 
to  suicide  or  murder,  or  both.  Yet  the  scoundrels  who 
sell  this  recipe  have  the  effrontery  to  state :  The  above 
is  known  as  the  French  Burning  Oil!  and  excclls  all 
others  as  a  safe,  cheap,  and  lasting  Oil  it.  can  not  be 
equalled.”  These  chaps  were,  at  last  accounts,  operating 
somewhere  in  Michigan.  They  could  be  indicted  for 
getting  money  under  false  pretenses,  and  we  advise  any 
community  where  they' may  offer  this  wicked  recipe  t 
mako  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  them. 

thorley’s  cattle  food 

Has  been  before  tho  public  for  several  years,-  and  has 
sold  largely  in  England.  A  concern  in  Portland,  Mo., 
George  Stinson  &  Co.,  “Art  Publishers,”  issue  a  circu¬ 
lar  the  object  of  which  is  to  induce  agents  to  undertake 
the  sale  of  an  engraving  called  “The  Mother  of  Our 
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Lord,”  ;md  at  the  same  time  to sell  “Family  Eights ”  to 
make  “Artificial  Honey,”  “Oriental  Balm  for  the  Com¬ 
plexion,”  “  Japanese  Egg  Preserver,”  and  various  other 
things,  among  them  “  Thorley’s  Patent  Feed  for 
Horses,  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry,  Sheep,. etc.”  Stinson  <fc 
Co.  claim  in  this  circular  to  have  purchased  of  Thorley’s 
Agent  in  this  country  at  an  immense  price  the  right  to 
introduce  the  Food  in  any  part  of  North  America.  Mr. 
T.  L.  Harrison,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  writes  us:  “On  hearing  of  this  (Stinson  & 
Co.’s  offer  to  sell  rights),  I  sent  a  copy  of  their  certificate 
and  recipe  to  Mr.  John  Thornton,  in  London,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Thorley,  whose  address  I 
did  not  know.  I  inclose  also  Mr.  Thorley’s  reply,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  thing  as  a  swindle.”  Mr.  Thorley's  letter, 
dated  London,  June  9th,  reads  as  follows:— “To  John 
Thornton,  Esq.,  15  Laughan  Place — Sir  :  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  perusal  of  the  inclosed  from  T.  L.  narrison, 
Esq.,  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  respect¬ 
ing  the  “  Family  Eight  ”  and  “recipe”  for  making  my 
Food.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  a  down¬ 
right  swindle  and  imposition  upon  the  public  of  the 
States  of  America,  and  anything  your  friend  can  do  in 
exposing  the  fraud  will  be  esteemed  a  favor  by  yours 
obediently,  Joseph  Thorley,  the  inventor  and  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Thorley’s  Food  for  Cafttle.”  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  Thorley’s  Cattle  Food,  and  they  are  not 
under  discussion,  we  think  they  can  not  according  to 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Thorley  be  tested  by  buying  one  of 
these  “  Family  Eights.” 

LARGE  ESTATES  IN  EUROPE 

are  lying  about  loose,  wanting  the  rightful  heirs  to 
come  and  claim  them.  A  gentleman  in  Missouri  sends 
us  three  circulars  concerning  a  wonderful  property  in 
Holland,  and  asks  what  we  think  of  them.  We  think 
they  are  very  bad  specimens  of  printing,  and  that  so 
many  hoirs  to  so  much  property  should  put  out  better¬ 
looking  documents  Some  hundreds— rather  thousands 
of  such  estates  have  been  looked  after  by  numerous  rel¬ 
atives  in  this  country.  Can  anybody  tell  us  of  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  hopes  entertained  have  ever  been 
realized  ?  There  is,  of  course,  always  some  .lawyer  or 
other  person  who  uses  up  the  money  subscribed  by  the 
hopeful  heirs,  and  there  is  where  the  prophet  (profit) 
comes  in. 

nOW  TO  GO  WEST. 

Here  is  an  invitation  to  those  going  West  or  return¬ 
ing,  to  join  the  Western  Traveling  Association,  as  it  will 
cost  less  than  half  the  usual  fare.  “Send  at  once  $1, 
and  three-cent  stamp  by  mail,  for  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship  and  card  of  instructions,  giving  P.  O.  address  near¬ 
est  E.  E.  station,  and  point  of  destination.  Address 
Western  Traveling  Association,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.” 
Now  this  may  be  all  right,  but  it  looks  on  the  face  of  it 
like  a  gross  fraud.  We  don't  advise  sending  dollars  to 
people  who  don’t  publish  their  names— and  not  always 
then. 

PARISIAN  WATCHES. 

A  post-master  in  Mason  Co.,  Ill.,  sends  us  a  circular  of 
a  chap  in  Bond  street,  who  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  money  for  Parisian  watches,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
fill  the  order  for  about  G  weeks.  The  P.  M.  asks  what  we 
know  about  the  concern.  We  “know”  that  the  same  con¬ 
cern  sends  out  circulars  from  Broadway  extolling  the 
“  $4  Geneva  watch.”  We  don’t  know,  but  guess  that  the 
“Parisian  Watch”  is  about  as  good  as  the  “Geneva 
Watch,”  and  that  one  is  about  as  likely  to  get  returns 
from  the  one  as  the  other. 

“medical”  matters 

are  fearfully  dull.  We  suppose  the  successful  dealers 
in  this  kind  of  trash  have  gone  to  some  flashy  watering 
place  to  air  their  diamonds,  and  that  the  unsuccessful 
ones  find  it  does  not  pay  to  push  things  in  midsummer. 
At  all  events  we  scarcely  ever  found  such  a  lack  of  nov¬ 
elty.  The  directions  to  an  agent  undertaking  the  sale 
of  medicines  or  other  things  sent  out  by  agents  are  amu¬ 
sing,  even  in  this  hot  weather.  One  doncern  has  nearly 
a  page  of  rigmarole  for  the  agent  to  get  off,  and  we  can 
in  fancy  see  the  individual  upon  whom  this  eloquence  is 
directed . Here  is  a  quack  medicine  fellow  who  fur¬ 

nishes  agents  with  50  or  100  pamphlets  free  of  charge, 
and  says:  “The  pamphlets  can  be  distributed  in  many 
ways  ;  through  the  post-office  boxes,  by  means  of  school¬ 
children  returning  to  their  homes ,  by  sending  them  about 
to  the  houses  by  a  younger  brother  or  sister,  etc.”  Is  it  not 
a  pity  that  innoocut  children  must  bo  inveigled  into  a 

cooperation  with  this  wicked  traffic . Edwin  Eastman 

was,  according  to  the  story,  captured  by  the  Comanches, 
and  his  wife,  by  the  same  token,  was  nabbed  by  the 
Apaches.  Edwin  was  a  captive  seven  years  and  was 
taught  by  Wakomketta  (lovely  name  1)  to  make  “injun” 
medicine.  This  was  hard  work  for  Eddie,  and  to  say  the 
least,  was  monotonous.  So  at  length  Ed.  got  away  (for 
which  we  are  almost  sorry).  E.'s  wife  got  away  too,  and 
he  brought  with  him  the  knowledge  of  “  The  Indian 
Blood  Syrup."  The  story  of  E.,  Ed.,  Eddie,  Edwin  East¬ 
man  has  been  told  in  a  pamphlet  which  is  ornamented 


with  Eddie’s  portrait.  It  looks  much  as  if  he  were  a 
careless  chewer  of  tobacco,  but  we  are  informed  that  he 
was  “  branded.”  The  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  Blood 
Syrup  was  confided  to  Clark  Johnson,  M.D.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  who  puts  out  the  little  pamphlet  briefly  describ¬ 
ing  Eddie's  woes  and  largely  expatiating  upon  the  med¬ 
icine.  Could  the  sufferings  of  E.  E.  and  the  virtues  of 
the  medicine  bo  properly  set  forth  in  an  eight-page  pam¬ 
phlet,  half  English  and  half  German  ?  Of  course  not. 
So  we  have  a  duodecimo  book  of  219  pages  issued  by 
“  Clarke  Johnson,  M.D.”  in  which  the  subject  is  done 
justice.  The  agony  is  piled  up  to  that  extent  that  one 
must  shudder  as  he  reads.  No  one  man  could  have  given 
such  vivid  pictures  of  Indian  life.  It  must  have  been 
written  by  a  combination  like  that  which  would  be  formed 
by  engaging  Ned  Buntline,  Capt.  Mayne  Eeed,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Ouida,  and  the  chap  who  writes  plays  for  the 
Bowery,  all  on  one  work.  When  we  read  this  book  we 
could  only  make  use  of  the  old  Quaker's  oath— “  Well  I 
never !  ”  Those  who  want  to  know  about  the  life  of  the 
Comanches,  Apaches,  and  other  pets  of  the  government 
will  find  information  in  this  book  that  can  be  found  no¬ 
where  else.  We  have  lived  among  the  Indiansa  little, 
and  wish  to  thank  Edward  E.  for  so  largely  adding  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  But,  alas !  before  we  could 
find  the  poor  captive  and  very-much-branded  Eddie,  we 
learned  that  like  Sairey  Gamp’s  Mrs.  Harris — “There 
ain't  no  such  pussun.”  Clark  Johnson,  M.D.,  Jersey 
City,  modestly  withholds  his  address,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  his  letters  are  taken  from  the  post-office  by 
a  messenger  from  Amity  street,  in  New  York.  The 
relationship  between  our  beloved  Eastman,  Old  Mother 
Noble,  Clark  Johnson,  Yin  Iridin,  and  the  rest,  is  too 
much  for  us  to  trace  out  this  hot  weather,  though  we 
have  a  pretty  good  clue  to  their  genealogy. 

‘“ISiSs  of"  TiiUc.” — “E.”  and  others  are 
informed  that  this  interesting  book  on  home  matters 
will  bo  sent  from  this  office  upon  receipt  of  price,  $1. 

S’reserviug'  Eg'S's* — Inquiries  about  the 
modes  of  preserving  eggs  come  in  crowds  this  month.  In 
another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Agriculturist  we  men¬ 
tion  a  method  which  may  be  successfully  used  in  a  small 
way,  to  which  we  refer  inquirers.  There  is  no  better 
method  of  preserving  large  quantities  than  that  given  on 
page  248  in  July  Agriculturist.  We  take  occasion  to  re¬ 
peat  the  caution  as  to  trying  to  keep  eggs  laid  in  the  hot 
weather  or  that  are  not  perfectly  fresh  when  put  down. 
Packing  eggs  in  dry  salt  is  of  little  use. 

CstponiS  sih«1  CiipoMBKsnig-. — “  J.  II.,” 
Laporte,  Ind.,  gives  capons  an  excellent  character  as 
nurses  for  young  chickens.  If  one  is  put  into  a  large 
box  with  twenty  or  twenty-four  chickens,  he  will  brood 
over  them  very  carefully  and  attentively,  and  care  for 
them  in  the  best  way  possible.  He  asks  where  instru¬ 
ments  for  caponizing  may  be  procured. — Of  H.  II.  Stod¬ 
dard,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Windmills.— “  C.  F.  M.,”  Howard  Co.,  Md., 
and  others.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  for  all  parties 
if  those  asking  questions  about  windmills  would  read 
over  our  advertising  columns  and  write  for  information 
to  those  who  can  supply  it  better  than  we  can. 

A  ES>oisl»le  I.iliiatu  Aiimanm. — Some¬ 
times  lilies  become  double  and  present  a  confused  mass 
of  shapeless  petals.  In  one  sent  us  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Phfn- 
ney,  Eoselle,  N.  J.,  the  parts  are  all  duplicated.  There 
are  six  well  formed  petals  just  within  the  regular  series, 
twelve  stamens,  and  two  pistils.  We  saw  a  similar 
flower  a  number  of  years  ago,  before  this  lily  was  in 
general  cultivation,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jas.  Hogg. 

Co-opei-atloii  Amongst  Farmcjrs. — 

“C.  M.  O.,”  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa.  There  is  no  reason 
why  farmers  should  not  combine  to  protect  their  own 
interests,  but  every  reason  why  they  should.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  being  the  most  extensive  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  being  the  basis  on  which  national  prosperity  is 
built  up,  should  by  all  means  make  itself  felt.  But  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  leaders  in  any 
movement  looking  towards  co-operation  or  combination, 
and  liberal  and  just  views  with  regard  to  the  claims  of 
seemingly  conflicting  interests  should  be  adopted,  lest 
haply  impossibilities  be  attempted,  and  failure  in  expec¬ 
tations  should  result. 

(  Iiun  li  Architecture,  by  Frederick 
Clarke  Withers,  N.  Y.  :  A.  J.  Bicknell  &  Co.  rJjhis  is  a 
very  elegant,  work ;  the  pages  (18J4  by  13)  are  of  very  heavy 
tinted  paper,  and  the  initials  and  border  are  exceedingly 
tasteful.  The  work  gives  plans  and  elevations  of  21 
churches  and  2  schoolhouses,  with  many  illustrations  of 
details.  Mr.  Withers  is  one  of  our  most  successful 
church  architects ;  and  the  designs  in  his  work,  which  are 


mostly  by  himself,  have  been  carried  out  in  building.  All 
proposing  to  erect  church  edifices  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  consult  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  work. 
Sold  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  price,  $25. 

ILiiiitlscapc  Ai-clailectm-e. — N.  H.  W. 

S.  Cleveland,  a  well-known  landscape  architect  of  Chica¬ 
go,  has  put  forth  through  the  house  of  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  a  work  entitled  “  Landscape  Architecture  as  applied 
to  the  wants  of  theWest ;  with  an  essay  on  Forest  Planting 
on  the  Great  Plains.”  This  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
working  manual,  but  it  is  full  of  useful  suggestions,  and 
treats  of  the  general  principles  that  underlie  all  success¬ 
ful  treatment  of  lands  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale. 
Though  especially  adapted  to  the  West  its  teachings  will 
be  found  useful  everywhere.  Sent  from  this  office  by 
mail  for  $1.50. 

Csin  not  See  It.— “  W.  F.  W.,”  Tampa,  Fla., 

writes  to  ask  “if  it  is  cruel  to  bore  the  horns  of  cattle 
that  have  the  hollow  horn,  how  then  can  they  be  cured 
without  boring  them  ?  ” — Probably  W.  F.  W.  has  not 
realized  the  fact  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such 
disease,  or  that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the 
horns.  The  trouble  is  in  the  stomach,  and  if  some  good 
food  is  put  into  that  the  horns  will  be  all  right. 

Pa/tent  43ates. — “  A.  B.,”  Findlay,  Ohio. 
The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  claims 
for  infringement  of  so-called  patent  rights  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  April  last  comprise  all  that  can  be  said  about  it. 
Before  any  money  is  paid  on  any  such  claim,  if  the  claim 
is  honest  the  party  making  it  will  give  evidence  of  that 
fact.  Until  he  does  it  will  be  best  to  decline  paying. 
Amongst  the  matters  to  be  profitably  discussed  by  farmers 
in  their  meetings  just  now  is  this  one  of  patent  rights. 
Without  doubt  many  millions  of  dollars  are  unnecessarily 
taken  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets  yearly,  and  conveyed 
very  quietly  into  those  of  owners  of  legitimate  patents, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  amounts  fleeced  from  farmers  by 
fraudulent  patent  rights.  The  whole  business  needs  over¬ 
hauling,  and  now  is  a  good  time  for  it. 

Keport  of  t!ic  Vermont  Hoard  of 

Agriculture.— The  first  report  of  the  Vermont  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  been  received.  This  is  an  especially 
interesting  volume,  containing  several  valuable  papers  by 
prominent  Vermont  Agriculturists  and  scientific  men, 
among  which  we  notice  an  essay  “  On  the  butter  dairy.” 
by  D.  B.  Wheelock,  of  Barrie  ;  another  on  “  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Albans  butter  market,”  in  which  are 
found  many  valuable  hints  to  others  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  local  markets  for  the  disposal  of  produce,  with 
others  of  general  interest.  The  volume  altogether  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  agricultural  literature. 

Kcports  BSeeeived. — We  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  Ninth  Annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Farmers’ 
State  Convention  of  Kansas, at  Topeka ;  and  theEesourees 
and  Advantages  of  Colorado,  published  by  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Immigration. 

The  Fcrcheron  Horse. — L.  B.  Drake. 

The  true  well-selected  Percheron  if  judiciously  crossed 
upon  our  native  mares  will  make  valuable  farm  and  cart 
horses  for  certain  localities.  The  style  of  the  resulting 
animal  will  be  much  like  that  of  the  bet  ter  class  of  Cana¬ 
dian  horses.  But“to  realize  such  a  result  the  sire  must  be 
selected  with  great  care,  for  he  can  not  be  picked  up  ac¬ 
cidently  by  any  means.  The  demand  for  Percheron 
horses  in  France  has  been  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  much  car  less  breeding,  and 
ungainly  Normans  have  been  substituted  for  the  true  race 
in  whose  veins  Arab  blood  flows.  Again  there  has  been 
want  of  judgment  in  selecting  marcs  for  crossing,  and 
much  disappointment  has  resulted.  The  Percheron  horse 
himself  is  not  altogether  at  fault  here,  but  the  want  of 
skill  and  knowledge  of  some  breeders  which  has  brought 
discredit  on  him.  If  our  correspondent  will  seek  out 
such  stock  as  has  been  imported  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  other  judicious  breeders,  wherewith  to 
improve  his  own,  he  may  avoid  disappointment. 

Clovetr  in  Alabninn. — “S.  J.  H.,’’  Tus- 

cumbia,  Ala.,  sends  us  a  package  or  clover  grown  in 
Colbert  Co.,  N.  Alabama.  This  clover  (common  red 
clover)  is  three  feet  long,  with  a  fine  stem,  and  abund¬ 
antly  supplied  with  leaves  and  blossoms.  Such  a  crop, 
if  even  on  the  ground,  and  as  thick  as  from  the  slen¬ 
der  stem  it  would  seem  to  be,  should  cut  three  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  The  idea  that  clover  will  not  grow  in  the 
South  has  been  disproved  long  ago.  Here  is  a  proof  that 
it  thrives  as  well  as  at  any  place  in  the  North  or  West. 
Our  Colbert  Co.  friends  need  only  to  grow  such  clover, 
and  to  keep  stock  to  eat  it,  to  flourish  and  be  happy. 
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Spring"  or  Fa!!  Colts.  —  “Inquirer” 
asks  at  wlmt  season  colts  should  be  born  to  make  the 
best  horses — spring'  or  fall  ? — In  the  case  of  ordinary- 
farmers,  it  is  probably  better  to  raise  spring  colts  (the 
mares  not  being  overworked  while  suckling),  because 
the  grass  fodder  will  make  more  milk  than  the  usual  win¬ 
ter  rations  of  a  farm  team.  If  grain  is  fed  to  the  dam  all 
winter  (the  colt  having  a  chance  to  help  himself  to  it),  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  foaling  come  in  the  fall,  and 
to  wedn  the  colt  on  grass  in  the  spring.  It  all  depends 
on  treatment.  If  the  winter  feed  is  abundant  and  good, 
we  would  prefer  to  have  a  colt  dropped  in  the  fall,  rather 
than  have  him  depend  for  his  milk  on  a  mare  doing 
spring  work. 

Fence  Ag’ainwt  ©ogs.— “  B.  K.,”  Green¬ 
up,  Ky.  Few  dogs  will  get  over  a  picket  fence  five  feet 
high,  yet  we  have  known  some  to  do  it.  With  such  a 
fence,  the  danger  is  that  a  dog  after  sheep  will  dig  a  way 
beneath  it  very  quickly.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
plan  by  which  sheep  may  be  kept  perfectly  secure  against 
dogs,  unless  it  bo  by  fencing  with  a  high  -fence  and 
closely  watching  through  the  day,  and  shutting  the  sheep 
up  at  night  in  a  building. 

S>cep  Cans  for  Mills. — “  J.  J.,”  Schoon- 
maker,  Slaterville,  writes  that  he  now  has  a  vat  12  feet 
long,  2  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  21  inches  deep,  through  which 
a  stream  of  spring  water  is  led  by  a  half-inch  pipe.  His 
cans  are  17  inches  deep  and  8  inches  diameter.  The 
miilc  stands  36  hours  without  souring  in  the  hottest 
weather;  the  cream  is  then  two  inches  thick,  and  solid, 
and  makes  firm  yellow  butter  without  the  use  of  ice. 
The  saving  of  labor  to  his  family  and  the  improvement 
of  his  butter  are  so  great,  that  they  are  abundantly 
satisfied. 

Chicken  Catarcli . — “  G.  C.,”  Wellesley, 
Mass.  The  best  treatment  for  young  chicks  with  catarrh 
— a  complaint  which  is  distinguished  by  discharge  of 
gummy  matter  from  the  eyes  and  mucus  from  the  throat 
—is  to  keep  them  perfectly  dry  and  warm,  bathe  the  eyes 
with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  wash  the 
throat  with  a  feather  dipped  in  the  same.  There  should 
be  a  little  cayenne  pepper  or  einger  given  in  the  food, 
which  should  be  scalded.  Fine  corn-meal-  or  coarse 
wheat-middlings  or  bread-crumbs  fed  warm. 

About  tlae  Mule. — “  H.  W.  P.,”  Alsten 
Co.,  S.  C.,  writes,  in  reply  to  “  C.  O.  B.,”  that  after  forty 
years’  experience  as  a  planter  with  mules,  he  has  found 
that  the  best  animal  in  every  way  is  the  produce  of  the 
Maltese  Jack,  which  is  of  medium  size,  has  a  white 
muzzle,  light  color  around  the  eye,  whitish  color  under 
the  belly,  and  is  gray  steel  and  sometimes  nearly  black 
as  to  its  body.  Its  form  is  symmetrical,  and  with  good 
mares  it  produces  mules  of  fifteen  hands,  which,  well 
cared  for  up  to  five  years  of  age,  will  last  twenty  years, 
and  keep  in  good  order  under  hard  work.  They  are 
active  and  enduring.  The  large  heavy  mule  is  often 
sluggish,  and  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  these  lighter  ones. 
He  considers  a  mule  to  be  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
animal  in  the  South  and  West:  and  one  that,  although  he 
is  generally  roughly  used,  will  properly  appreciate  kind 
and  generous  treatment. 

Planting  Timber. — “  B.  K.,”  Greenup, 
Ky.  If  a  tract  of  woodland  from  which  the  large  timber 
has  been  cut  is  left  alone  and  cattle  kept  out  of  it,  the 
growth  will  be  renewed  naturally  faster  than  by  replant¬ 
ing.  Trees  which  have  been  grown  in  the  open  ground 
when  transplanted  into  the  woods,  or  trees  from  woods 
moved  into  open  ground,  receive  a  shock  which  they  are 
a  long  time  recovering  from ;  while  seedlings  coming 
naturally  grow  rapidly  and  flourish  in  open  woods  if 
protected. 

Mow  Mis  Fowls  Paid. — “  W.  T.,” 
Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.,  sends  an  account  of  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  by  forty  hens  from  January  ls.t  to  April  30th.  They 
were  kept  in  a  coop  dug  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  sixteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide ;  the 
floor  was  bare  earth,  and  the  peak  of  the  roof  was  seven 
feet  above  the  floor.  A  window  of  six  square  feet  was 
made  in  the  roof.  The  fowls  laid  2.037  eggs,  which  sold 
for  $47.50.  and  consumed  $17.65  worth  of  corn  and  clams, 
leaving  S29.85  for  profit,  besides  200  chickens  running 
around  and  more  on  the  way. 

Mink. — “H.  L.  S.,”  Boalsburg,  Pa*  asks  if 
there  is  any  work  on  the  breeding  of  mink.  There  is 
no  such  work  known  to  us,  and  we  believe  there  is  none. 
There  are  but  few  persons  engaged  in  this  business, 
which  is  one  that  probably  few  would  succeed  in.  There 
is,  however,  no  secret  in  it.  The  chief  difficulties  are  to 
feet  the  mink,  and  when  they  are  procured,  to  keep  them 


from  getting  away  again.  A  closely-fenced  yard,  with  a 
stream  of  running  water  passing  through  it,  places  lor 
shelter  or  hiding  and  nests,  and  the  proper  food,  which 
should  be  fresh  animal  offal  and  fish,  are  the  chief  things 
needed.  Then  a  taste  for  the  business,  and  unlimited 
patience  and  plenty  of  time  to  waste  over  it,  may  enable 
a  man  to  gain  a  precarious  living  by  it. 

Wald.  Onion,  or  CJarlic  ? — “  E.  W.  S.,” 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  There  is  no  means  of  freeing  the 
milk  or  butter  from  the  unpleasant  taste  of  garlic,  or 
wild  onion.  The  only  thing  that  can  bo  done  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  eaten  the  weed  from  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  other  milk  for  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards.  The  breath  and  skin  of  the  cow  will  smell 
so  strongly  that  the  discovery  will  be  readily  made. 
Garlic  should  be  carefully  extirpated  from  meadows  aud 
pastures. 

Carrolls  for  Cows.- “  James,”  Mercer 
Co.,  Ohio.  Carrots  are  better  feed  for  milch-cows  than 
mangels,  but  sometimes  the  cows  refuse  to  eat  them.  In 
such  cases  we  have  overcome  the  difficulty  by  chopping 
up  carrots  and  potatoes  and  sprinkling  salt  and  a  litLle 
bran  upon  them,  when  they  are  readily  eaten  ;  by  gradu¬ 
ally  leaving  out  the  potatoes  the  cow  will  take  the  car¬ 
rots  alone.  Parsnips  are  even  better  feed  than  carrots, 
and  will  yield  richer  milk. 

Ungrateful  Men#.- “  C.  8.,”  Montgom¬ 
ery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  one  hundred  hens  which  have  a  good, 
warm  place,  plenty  of  good  water,  corn,  and  lime,  and 
still  they  decline  to  lay  more  than  five  to  seven  eggs  a 
day — the  whole  one  hundred  1  What  will  make  them 
lay  ?  A  capital  punishment  for  such  hens  would  be  to 
take  off  their  heads  and  send  them  to  market,  and  buy 
Light  Brahmas  or  Leghorns  or  some  other  fowls  that 
are  more  industrious,  with  the  money. 

“  Wolf  in.  the  Tail.” — “  M.  B.,”  Mar¬ 
shall  Co.,  West  Va.,  asks  if  cows  ever  have  “  wolf  in  the 
tail”  with  “hollow  horn”?  There  are  no  such  com¬ 
plaints  as  these.  But  when  cattle  become  weak  and 
poor  by  want  of  nourishing  food,  exposure  to  damp  and 
cold,  and  by  neglect,  their  extremities  begin  to  show  an 
altered  appearance,  which  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  dis¬ 
ease.  The  barbarous  customs  of  boring  the  horns  and 
pouring  hot  vinegar  into  them,  and  slitting  the  tail  and 
filling  the  wound  with  salt,  which  are  practiced  by  some 
farmers  who,  by  neglect,  permit  their  cattle  to  get  out  of 
condition,  should  be  severely  censured,  and  a  better  way 
pointed  out.  The  cattle  should  be  kept  warm  and  clean, 
be  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  their  general  health  will 
then  very  seldom  be  affected  so  as  to  call  for  medicine  or 
any  other  treatment. 

Oats  or  Corn  for  Morses. — “J.  D.  P.,” 

Tipton  Co.,  Tenn.  Oats  are  better  than  corn  as  contin¬ 
ual  feed  for  horses ;  but  oats  and  corn  ground  together 
will  answer  very  well.  A  proper  quantity  when  fed  with 
cut  hay  or  oat  straw  would  be  three  quarts  at  a  feed. 

Fig-s  wilia  a  foiigii. — “  M.  B.,”  Sliirrard, 
West  Ya.,  asks  what  to  do  with  the  pigs  which  have  a 
cough.  A  cough  is  more  often  a  symptom  of  indigestion 
than  of  cold  in  pigs.  They  should  have  some  charcoal 
given  to  them  ;  some  wheat  or  rye-bran,  scalded  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool,  would  be  good  for  them.  Soap-suds  is 
not  to  be  recommended  as  a  medicine  for  pigs ;  a  little 
charcoal,  with  a  handful  of  wood-ashes  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  given  to  them,  would  be  far  better. 

Limed  Eggs. — “  S.  K.,”  Bedford  Co.,  Pa., 
asks  how  the  eggs,  known  in  the  market  as  limed  eggs, 
are  prepared  and  preserved.  The  dealers’  who  handle 
large  quantities  of  eggs  have  brick  tanks  built  in  a  cool 
cellar.  The  eggs  are  packed  in  these  tanks  and  kept 
covered  with  clear  lime-water.  Any  vessel,  such  as  a 
tub  or  barrel,  will  answer  the  purpose  in  a  small  way  as 
well  as  the  tanks. 

A  Strang-  of  SSosiy  figurations. — “  E. 
W.  P.,”  Derby,  Conn.,  asks  why  two  barrels  of  bone- 
dust,  two  barrels  of  woo'd -ashes,  and  six  pails  of  water, 
mixed  and  left  on  the  barn-floor  for  two  weeks,  did  not 
result  in  the  bone  dissolving  ?  (2d.)  Can  sulphuric  acid 
be  purchased  pure  at  a  druggist's,  and  at  what  price  ? 
(3d.)  In  mixing  ashes  and  bone-dust,  is  there  a  loss  by 
freed  ammonia?  (4th.)  IIow  fine  is  finely-ground  bone? 
(otli.)  Can  ashes  be  most  profitably  used  on  an  old  mea¬ 
dow  soon  to  be  turned  under,  or  on  a  new  meadow  ? 
(6th.)  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  oats  in  the  straw 
with  timothy  hay  ? — Replies:  (1st.)  Because  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  or  reducing  bones  by  such  a  method  can  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  so  short  a  time  as  two  weeks.  (2d.)  A  druggist 
ought  to  supply  " commercial  sulphuric  acid”  at  three  to 


twelve  cents  a  pound,  or  thereabouts.  (Chemicully  pure 
acid  is  worth  forty  cents.)  (3d.)  Yes,  if  moisture  is 
present.  (4th.)  The  finest  is  as  line  as  flour.  (5th.)  It 
will  make  very  little  difference  in  the  ultimate  profit,  but 
generally  the  quickest  returns  are  from  the  application 
on  new  meadows.  (6lh.)  It  depends  altogether  on  the 
time  of  cutting.  Oats  cut  before  maturity  (or  in  the 
milk)  are  worth  as  much  as  the  best  timothy  hay,  aud 
twice  as  good  as  timothy  cut  when  ripe. 

Eggs  from  Side  Fowls. — “A.  Q.  H.,” 

West  Windsor,  Ohio.  Cholera  being  undoubtedly  a  blood 
disease  of  course  affects  to  some  extent  the  character  of 
the  flesh  and  eggs  of  fowls  subject  to  it.  But  after  a  cure 
the  blood  is  restored  to  a  healthful  condition,  and  the 
fowl  no  longer  experiences  any  ill  effects  from  the  disease. 
Simple  diarrhoea  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  fowl 
as  food,  excepting  so  far  as  the  emaciation  which  occurs. 
Eggs  for  hatching  should  always  be  selectedfrom  healthy 
and  vigorous  fowls. 

Early  Lambs  for  the  Mntcher. — A 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  farmer  writes ;  “  I  purpose  to 
buy  some  Merino  grade  ewes  and  raise  lambs  for  the 
butcher.  I  want  to  keep  the  ewes  fat  enough  to  go  off 
soon  after  the  lambs  are  gone.  I  see  you  sometimes 
recommend  using  a  Cotswold  ram  for  such  purposes. 
Here  farmers  think  they  must  use  a  South-Down  ram  or 
the  lambs  will  not  fatten.  Cotswold  grade  Iambs  they 
say  will  grow  but  not  get  fat.  Is  this  true  ?  ” — It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  b  reeding  of  the  Cotswold.  He  should 
be  thorough-bred,  not  too  large,  and  so  bred  that  he  will 
mature  early.  A  good  many  breeders  of  Cotswolds  have 
aimed  to  get  size  rather  than  good  form  and  early  maturi¬ 
ty.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
fattening  grade  Cotswold  lambs,  but  much  depends  on 
getting  the  ngnt  kind  of  ram  and  on  feeding  the  lambs. 
A  well-bred  Cotswold  should  mature  as  early  as  a  South- 
Down.  But  you  must  not  select  the  largest  Cotswolds. 
Great  size  and  early  maturity  are  rarely  if  ever  found  in 
the  same  animal. 

Plaster  and  M«ne>«lust  foi'Whent. 

— “  S.  D.  S.,”  Md.,  asks  us  to  give  him  “  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  of  bone-dust  and  plaster,  as  a  fertilizer  for 
wheat.” — There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  mixing  bones 
and  plaster  together.  They  will  do  just  as  much  good 
sown  separately.  Sow  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  plaster 
per  acre,  and  five  to  ten  bushels  of  bone-dust. 

Tlie  Might  Side  of  ail  Animal. — 

“  H.  \V.  T.”  The  right-hand  side  of  an  animal  is  that 
side  which  corresponds  to  the  right-hand  side  of  a  man. 
Thus,  when  a  man  faces  an  animal  or  looks  directly  at 
its  face  its  right  side  is  at  his  left.  The  protuberance  on 
the  side  of  a  floated  cow  is  on  its  left  side ,  and  when  a 
man  is  facing  the  animal  of  course  the  protuberance  is 
on  his  right. 

Remedy  for  Horen. — “  Observer,”  La 
Salle  Co.,  Ill,,  writes  that  he  has  always  succeeded  in 
curing  lioven  or  bloat  in  cattle  by  placing  a  round  stick 
crosswise  in  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  holding  it  there  by 
a  rope  tied  to  each  end  and  passing  around  the  horns. 
The  animal  is  then  driven  briskly  around  the  yard,  and 
in  its  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  stick  discharges  the  gas 
from  the  stomach. 

Artificial  Manure. — “  A.  J.  B.,”  Prince 
Edwards  Co.,  Va.,  sends  a  description  of  an  artificial 
manure,  composed  of  20  bushels  of  earth,  3  bushel# 
wood-ashes,  3  bushels  fine  bone-dust,  3  bushels  plaster, 
and  113  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  aud  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia.  The  advertiser  offers  to  sell  all  the 
ingredients,  except  earth  and  ashes,  at  $25  per  ton.  He 
claims  it  to  be  equal  to  naturat  guano.  Our  opinion  of 
the  matter  is  asked.  Each  of  these  ingredients,  except 
the  plaster  and  tho  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt),  is 
worth  more  than  $25  per  ton.  Some  of  them  are  worth 
5  cents  and  some  18  cents  a  pound,  wholesale.  As  they 
are  the  most  valuable  fertilizers,  of  course  there  can  be 
but  a  small  quantity  of  them  in  the  mixture,  and  the 
mannre  would  not  be  an  approach  to  guano  in  its  value 
as  a  fertilizer. 

I>onI»le  Fjhtow  Flows. — “  M.  B.,” 

Clinton,  La.  The  double  furrow  plow  is  extensively  used 
in  England,  and  it  is  found  there  that  three  horses  and 
one  man  with  one  of  these  plows  can  do  as  much  work 
as  four  horses  and  two  men  with  two  single  plows,  the 
character  of  the  soil  being  the  same  in  each  case.  On 
light  soils,  these  plows  will  undoubtedly  be  found  useful 
and  economical.  Gang«plows,  with  three  or  more  shares, 
are  largely  used  in  California. 
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Corse  for  Soiling-.—  “A.  C.,”  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  writes  that  in  the  South  there  is  no  soiling  crop 
that  produces  more  or  richer  milk  when  fed  to  cows  than 
corn,  unless  it  be  cow-peas.  The  Southern  corn,  he 
thinks,  being  much  sweeter  than  the  northern,  induces 
the  cows  to  consume  more  of  it  than  they  would  of  other 
feed.  He  further  writes  that  “  the  Agriculturist ,  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  broad  truths  and  common-sense  views  which 
are  as  much  applicable  to  the  South  and  West  as  to  the 
North  and  East,  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  its 
readers.” 

Chickens  in  the  Barn.— “  N.  F.  F," 

Sandwich  (no  State).  Chickens  will  not  thrive  if  shut 
up  on  a  barn  floor.  They  are  far  better  to  be  cooped  on 
the  ground  out  of  doors  in  a  dry  place.  Probably  a  large 
proportion  of  sudden  deaths  amongst  young  chicks  are 
due  to  over-feeding  and  cramming.  They  require  feed¬ 
ing  Very  often  and  very  sparingly.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
corn  is  ample  supply  for  a  hen  for  one  day  without  any 
other  food,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  corn-mush  or  coarse 
meal  per  day  is  sufficient  for  a  very  young  chick. 

Size  of  a  Ton  of  Hay. — As  usual  at 
this  season  wo  have  many  inquiries  as  to  estimating  hay 
in  bulk.  “  Ordinary  ”  hay  is  such  a  vague  term  that  no 
rule  can  be  given  to  estimate  it  as  such.  But  600  cubic 
feet  of  timothy,  or  hay  of  two-thirds  timothy  and  one- 
third  clover,  well  packed  in  a  stack  or  mow,  will  weigh  a 
ton.  800  cubic  feet  of  clover  alone,  or  common  meadow 
grass  made  np  of  timothy  red  top,  white  bent  or  fescue, 
will  make  a  ton  if  well-packed. 

Goln^  West.— After  a  lengthened  visit  to 
that  part  of  Central  and  Western  Kansas  included  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  re¬ 
commend  that  portion  of  the  country  as  especially  favor¬ 
able  for  those  who  desire  to  move  where  cheap  lands, 
some  free  homesteads,  fertile  soil,  abundant  water,  per¬ 
fect  healthfulness,  and  extensive  range  for  stock  may  be 
found ;  all  these  with  short  winters  and  a  season  of  ten 
months  during  which  the  plow  may  be  kept  constantly  at 
work  may  there  be  enjoyed.  We  understand  that  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  over  two 
millions  of  acres  for  sale  in  that  valley,  but  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  homesteads  are  about  all  taken  up ;  consequent¬ 
ly  the  country  Is  already  comparatively  well  settled. 

The  Yellowstone  Region.— Since  the 
wonders  and  capabilities  of  this  heretofore  unknown  re¬ 
gion  have  been  made  known  through  the  government  ex¬ 
plorations  it  has  been  a  country  of  great  interest,  an  in¬ 
terest  which  the  reservation  of  a  large  tract  for  a  national 
park  will  only  increase.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
traverses  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  and  will  do  much 
towards  developing  the  country.  Aside  from  this  means 
of  communication  with  the  region  we  now  learn  that 
the  river  is  navigable  for  550  miles,  and  that  it  presents 
less  obstacles  to  navigation  than  the  Missouri.  With 
a  navigable  river  on  the  one  hand  and  a  railroad  on 
the  other  we  may  expect  the  country  will  prove  attractive 
to  those  who  are  seeking  a  home  in  the  “  far  West.” 

Grass  for  a  Name.— “  Learner.”  The 
specimen  is  Couch-grass  ( Triticum  repens ),  called  also 
Quack,  Quitch,  Squltch,  Twitch,  and  several  other  names. 
The  grass  is  relished  by  cattle  and  makes  good  hay.  It 
it,  however,  a  great  pest  in  cultivated  land,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vitality  of  its  long  and  strong  roots  difficult 
to  exterminate. 

The  Grape  Crop  in  Missouri.— Messrs. 
IsidorBueh  &  Co.,  the  largest  grape  and  wine  firm  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  under  date  of  July  1st,  say :  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop  are  yet  too  uncer¬ 
tain  to  be  relied  upon.  We  are  glad  to  state,  however, 
that  the  condition  of  our  vineyards  is  by  far  better  than 
generally  expected.  Concord ,  which  is  more  largely 
planted  than  any  other  variety  of  grapes,  gives  promise 
of  a  fair  crop.  A  few  other  varieties  come  out  with  fine 
clusters.  Cynlhiana ,  our  best  red  wine  grape,  adds  the 
glory  of  having  remained  unharmed  during  the  intense 
frosts  of  last  winter  to  its  other  superior  qualities  ;  and 
while  it.  remains  true  that  we  shall  have  nocrop  whatever 
of  Catawba  and  other  fine  varieties,  they  make  at  least  a 
very  fine  growth  of  young  canes,  the  most  essential  basis 
for  a  crop  in  18T4.  Reports  from  the  vineyards  of  Gor¬ 
in, '.nv  and  France  indicate  that  their  prospects  for  a  largo 
grape  crop  this  year  have  again  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  heavy  frosts  as  late  as  April  25th— consequently  the 
news  from  the  Furcpvsn  wine  districts  continue  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  Sjstiier  advance  of  the  already  very  high  prices.  . 

Bis  Chimney  Becays.  —  Some  months 
ago  H.  W.  N.,  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.,  wrote  us  that  his 
chimney  fell  to  pieces,  the  mortar  losing  its  cohesion 


and  the  bricks  crumbling.  We  wrote  for  further  particu¬ 
lars  and  learn  that  the  chimney  is  24  feet  high  from  the 
point  where  the  stove  enters  it,  and  from  the  stove  by 
way  of  the  pipe  to  the  chimney  is  30  feet.  The  kind  of 
stove  is  mentioned  but  we  do  not  know  the  pattern.  W  • 
judge  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  incomplete  combustion 
of  the  wood.  As  fire  is  kept  all  winter  the  combustion  at 
night  must  be  very  slow,  and  a  good  part  of  the  wood  is 
subjected  to  what  is  called  destructive  distillation.  If 
wood  be  put  into  a  retort  or  air-tight  cylinder  and  heat  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  outside  a  portion  of  the  wood  will  be  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  gas  and  vapor,  and  a  large  share  of  it  be 
left  behind  as  charcoal.  If  the  vapor  be  condensed  it  will 
be  found  to  be  strongly  acid.  Indeed,  this  is  just  the 
process  for  preparing  impure  acetic  acid  or  wood  vine¬ 
gar.  A  very  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  our  friend’s 
stove  at  night  when  the  combustion  is  slow.  A  portion 
of  the  wood  is  distilled  rather  than  burned,  and  owing  to 
the  great  length  of  pipe  the  acid  products  get  cool  and 
condense  in  the  chimney  and  act  upon  the  lime  and 
bricks.  We  do  not  see  how  he  can  help  the  matter  unless 
he  keeps  a  stronger  fire  at  night,  or  shortens  his  pipe  so 
that  the  acid  vapors  may  pass  into  the  air  before  they 
are  cooled  enough  to  condense. 

Gapes  and  JLice  in  Chickens. E. 

Van  A.,”  Monroe  Co.,  Pa.,  and  others.  When  the  cause 
of  a  complaint  is  known  the  remedy  is  easily  found.  The 
cause  of  gapes  is  the  presence  of  worms  in  tho  chickens’ 
throat.  The  worms  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  larvae  of 
lice  which  infest  the  fowls.  Tho  chicks  hatched  are  free 
from  lice  ;  they  must  therefore  come  from  the  hens.  Lice 
abound  in  filth,  and  are  absent  from  perfectly  clean  houses 
and  yards.  Therefore  clean  out  the  roosting  places  thor¬ 
oughly  :  no  half  measures  will  do.  Let  there  bo  no  wood¬ 
en  floor,  but  fresh  earth  constantly  dug  over  or  renewed. 
Tear  out  of  the  building  every  cleat  or  board  that  leaves 
a  joint  wherein  vermin  can  hide.  Wash  the  house  with 
hot  lime-wash  and  fill  every  crack.  Pass  the  roosting- 
poles  through  a  fire  of  straw  or  scald  them,  and  soak  them 
every  week  with  lard  and  kerosene  oil  or  crude  petroleum. 
Anoint  the  lousy  hens  with  lard  and  carbolic  acid  or 
kerosene  oil  beneath  the  wings.  In  the  same  way  make 
the  hens’  nests  clean  and  free  from  vermin.  Such  a  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  against  the  enemy  routed  them  complete¬ 
ly  from  our  fowls :  and  with  a  good  range  and  fresh  sta¬ 
tions  each  day  for  the  coops  and  persistence  in  these  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  we  never  had  one  case  of  gapes  amongst 
several  hundred  chicks  or  any  lice  on  our  hens  afterwards. 
Tumble  down  sheds  and  roosts  over  hog  pens  or  filth  will 
certainly  harbor  lice,  but  in  decent  houses  specially  ap¬ 
propriated  to  them  fowls  will  rid  themselves  of  any  ver¬ 
min  that  may  annoy  them ;  and  fowls  decently  kept  pay 
well  for  the  decent  accommodation. 

New  York  State  Dairymens’  As¬ 
sociation.— The  report  of  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Dairymens’  Association  has  been 
received.  Its  contents  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  are  concerned  in  dairying,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  other  States.  We  feel  obliged,  however,  in 
the  interests  of  dairymen  themselves,  to  notice  with  ob¬ 
jection  a  remark  made  by  the  author  of  a  paper  contained 
therein  on  “  Dairying  in  Oswego  County,”  otherwise 
unexceptionable.  Ho  takes  occasion  to  say  that  “  the 
general  introduction  of  improved  stock  is  prevented  by 
the  mammoth  prices  at  which  they  are  held  by  those 
who  deal  in  them ;  when  a  thorough-bred  heifer  is  held 
at  500  guineas,  small-fry  farmers  must  take  back  seats, 
and  let  wealth  and  arrogance  without  especial  merit  head 
the  column.”  How  totally  uncalled  for  and  incorrect  this 
remark  i6  mu6t  have  been  very  apparent  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  hoard  it  read,  as  it  is  to  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  business  of  raising  thorough-bred 
stock,  and  of  the  character  of  those  wealthy— but  far  from 
arrogant  on  that  account— gentlemen  engaged  in  this 
pursuit.  The  country  generally  owes  a  great  debt  to 
such  men.  It  is  they  who  have  built  up  races  of  improved 
stock  which  have  added  millions  to  the  income  of  small- 
fry  farmers  who  have  been  intelligent  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  their  costly  and  unprofitable  efforts  to 
themselves,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  It  is  not  they 
who  make  the  money.  Farmers  without  the  control  of 
large  capital  could  not  afford  the  time,  leisure,  and  ex¬ 
pense  needed  to  soek  out  choice  specimens,  and  to  spend 
a  life-time  in  eradicating  faults  and  building  up  and  add¬ 
ing  to  points  of  excellence.  They  are  really  and  in  fact 
public  benefactors  while  seeking  pleasure,  in  pursuing 
each  his  particular  hobby  with  the  greatest  perseverance 
and  intelligence.  As  to  the  profit  to  a  “small-fry  farmer” 
who  has  $500  or  $1,000  to  invest  in  a  choice  animal  in 
expending  this  sum  in  improving  his  stock,  we  need  not 
enlarge.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
plain  and  numerous.  The  dairy  Interest  can  not  afford 
to  permit  a  slur  to  be  cast  upon  tho  efforts  or  character 
of  the  improvers  of  our  stock.  Those  gentlemen  do  not 
need  any  defence ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  interests 


of  the  “  small-fry  farmers,”  tho  producers  of  our  beef, 
butter,  and  cheese,  that  for  them  we  point  out  how  unde¬ 
served  and  uncalled  for  are  these  remarks.  We  know  they 
hold  no  such  ideas,  nor  sympathize  with  any  such  feeling. 

- - «»-, - — O—  - •-» - 

The  Farmers’  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  largely  celebrated  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Statesby  Farmers’ Associations,  County  conventions, 
granges,  and  other  bodies  that  join  in  the  present  anti¬ 
monopoly  movement.  The  celebration  by  farmers  was 
especially  general  in  tho  State  of  Illinois,  and  at  most  of 
the  gatherings  there  was  read  the  New  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  issued  by  the  State  Farmers’  Association. 
This  document,  which  is  too  long  for  the  present  crowded 
state  of  our  columns,  is  largely  a  paraphrase  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration.  In  the  place  of  the  series  of  indictments  against 
England  so  forcibly  put  in  the  older  instrument  this  con¬ 
tains  serious  charges  against  railroad  corporations  and 
corrupt  legislators,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

“  We,  therefore,  tiie  producers  of  this  state  in  our  seve¬ 
ral  counties  assembled,  on  this  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  that  gave  birth  to  a  nation  of  freemen  and  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  which,  despite  the  corruption  of  its  officers, 
we  are  still  so  justly  proud,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  wor  d  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do 
solemnly  declare  that  we  will  use  all  lawful  and  peaceable 
means  to  free  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  monopoly, and 
that  we  will  never  cease  our  efforts  for  reform  until  every 
department  of  our  government  gives  token  that  the  reign 
of  licentious  extravagance  is  over,  and  something  of  the 
purity,  honesty,  and  frugality,  with  which  our  fathers  in¬ 
augurated  it  has  taken  its  place. 

“That  to  this  end  we  hereby  declare  ourselves  abso¬ 
lutely  free  and  independent  of  all  past  political  connec¬ 
tions,  and  that  we  will  give  our  suffrage  only  to  such 
men  for  office,  from  the  lowest  officer  in  the  state  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  as  rve  have  good  reason 
to  believe  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  the  promotion 
of  these  ends :  and  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor.” 


Bee  Notes.— Advice  to  Beginners. 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 


It  is  said,  and  the  assertion  is  pretty  well  sustained,  that 
a  queen  bee,  when  everything  is  favorable,  will  deposit 
on  an  average  8,000  eggs  every  24  hours.  A  good  swarm 
of  bees  consists  of  some  20,000.  If  the  eggs  that  a  queen 
will  lay  were  all  cared  for  until  hatched  into  bees  we  can 
easily  6ee  that  every  ten  days  will  at  this  rate  furnish  a 
large  swarm.  We  can  also  see  that  every  day  a  properly 
situated  colony  is  without  a  fertile  queen  there  must  be 
a  great  lack  in  the  increase.  As  many  proportionally  die 
in  such  a  stock  as  in  one  that  is  maturing  bees.  Enough 
bees  to  make  several  swarms  die  off  annually  from  any 
thrifty  stock.  The  age  of  a  worker  bee  is  but  a  few 
weeks. 

A  piece  of  comb  an  inch  square  will  contain  about  fifty 
cells— worker  size.  A  hive  of  only  ordinary  size  will 
contain  from  60,000  to  80,000  cells.  We  can  all  readily 
see  the  advantage  of  having^an  abundance  of  comb  in 
suitable  condition  to  receive  the  eggs  that  a  queen  will 
deposit,  and,  above  all,  that  there  should  constantly  be 
a  queen  depositing  eggs.  In  the  natural  process  of 
swarming  colonies  are  without  a  laying  queen  from  four¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  days.  In  ordinary  artificial  swarming 
about  twenty  days.  A  colony  that  designs  throwing  off"  a 
swarm— to  make  the  time  short  as  possible— will  begin 
preparations  several  days  beforehand  to  provide  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  queen  that  is  to  leave,  and  to  make  a  sure 
thing  of  it  usually  several  young  queens  are  reared.  When 
the  firet  cell  containing  a  queen  is  sealed  over,  the  old 
queen  and  most  of  the  bees  leave  as  a  swarm.  In  mak¬ 
ing  an  artificial  swarm  the  old  queen  is  taken  with  the 
bees,  and  the  old  stock  is  left  destitute  tho  same  as  in  the 
other  case.  They  do  not  usually  have  any  queen  cells 
started,  and  have  to  begin  from  the  eggs  or  any  young 
larvae,  and  it  will  take  them  some  days  longer  to  mature 
a  queen.  When  bees,  if  only  a  hundred  or  two,  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  queen  and  have  eggs  or  young  larvae,  they 
will  at  once  commence  preparations  for  one,  and  it  will 
take  them  from  ten  to  sixteen  days  to  mature  it.  In 
eight  days  after  leaving  the  cell,  when  all  is  favorable, 
she  will  begin  to  lay.  But  there  has  been  a  loss  of  two 
or  three  weeks  in  egg  laying.  Every  bee-keeper  who  is 
disposed  to  turn  the  industry  of  bis  bees  to  the  best  ac¬ 
count  should  begin  to  rear  queens  eariy  that  they  may 
be  ready  by  the  time  he  has  swarms,  either  natural  or  ar¬ 
tificial,  thereny  gaining  many  bees. 

I  have  found  it  most  economical  to  rear  queens  in  small 
boxes.  Those  made  on  the  Langstroth  or  common  mova¬ 
ble  comb  manciple  will  answer  as  well  as  any.  I  use 
three  combs  about  five  inches  square,  suspended  in  frames 
that  will  go  in  a  box  easily.  No  top  or  bottom  nailed 
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fast.  Near  the  centre  of  the  middle  comb  cut  out  a  piece 
near  three  inches  long  on  the  upper  side,  two  inches  on 
the  bottom,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  depth. 
Now  take  a  comb  from  a  hive  that  is  breeding  con¬ 
taining  eggs  or  larvae  just  hatched  from  the  egg— new  comb 
is  best — cut  out  a  piece  of  the  same  shape  half  the  depth 
of  the  space  cut  out  of  the  comb,  and  just  long  enough  to 
fit  in  the  upper  side  closely,  and  it  will  appear  as  in  the 
figure.  The  bees  will  wax  it  fast  in  a  few  hours.  Near  a 
pint  of  bees  is  wanted  to  reat  the  queens.  If  they  can 
not  be  had  from  any  place  a  mile  or  two  away  they  may 
be  taken  from  a  hive  at  home  by  taking  young  bees. 
Young  bees  are  best.  Obtain  them  by  taking  two  or  three 


BROOD  COMB  INSERTED  FOR  REARING  QUEEN. 


combs  without  the  queen  in  the  middle  of  the  day  from  a  | 
hive  from  which  abundant  brood  is  hatching — you  have  j 
movable  combs  of  course — and  put  them  into  an  empty  | 
hive  or  box  a  few  feet  from  the  old  stand.  In  an  hour  or 
two  the  older  bees  will  return  to  the  hive.  The  bees  , 
that  remain  may  be  brushed  into  an  empty  box  and  shut 
up.  Now  set  the  box  prepared  for  rearing  queens  over 
it,  and  let  the  bees  creep  through  a  hole  left  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  up  into  it.  Finding  the  brood  they  at  once  commence 
enlarging  one  or  more  of  the  worker  cells  into  such  as 
are  required  for  raising  a  queen.  If  very  warm  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  in  a  sponge.  They  may  be  allowed  to  fly  out  in 
48  hours. 

If  there  is  no  honey  in  any  of  the  combs,  they  should 
be  fed  a  little  while  shut  up,  as  well  as  afterward,  unless 
they  can  obtain  it  from  the  flowers.  On  the  tenth  day, 
if  they  finish  more  than  one  cell,  the  supernumeraries 
may  be  cut  out  carefully,  if  situated  so  that  they  can  be 
without  mutilation,  and  given  to  another  little  box  of 
bees  prepared  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  cell  is 
put  in  instead  of  brood.  If  more  than  one  cell  is  left, 
the  first  queen  that  hatches  makes  it  her  business  within 
a  few  hours  to  destroy  all  rivals  ;  she  bites  a  hole  in  the 
sideof  the  cell,  and  thrusts  her  sting  into  the  mostvulner-  I 
able  part  of  her  calmly  reposing  sister,  which  in  a  few  ; 
minutes  proves  fatal.  The  queen  when  rid  of  all  rivals 
will  fly  out  to  meet  the  drone  in  about  six  days ;  if  suc¬ 
cessful  will  begin  to  lay  in  about  two  days  more.  The 
eggs  may  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  She  is  now 
ready  to  introduce  into  the  full  colony  that  is  queenless ; 
but  can  remain  in  the  little  box  several  days  if  none  are 
ready  to  receive  her.  The  old  hive  having  swarmed,  the 
new  colony  should  be  put  on  the  stand  of  the  old  one, 
that  being  moved  a  rod  or  more  to  a  new  stand.  All  the 
old  bees  return  to  their  old  place  in  a  day  or  two.  Open 
the  old  hive  and  cut  out  all  the  queen  cells.  Take  the 
mature  laying  queen  from  the  little  box,  and  if  you 
wish  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  she  will  never  lead  off 
a  swarm  to  the  woods,  cut  off  one  wing  to  prevent  her 
flying  ever  afterwards.  With  some  honey  in  a  spoon 
smear  her  completely.  Turn  her  over  a  few  times  with 
a  feather,  or  something  that  will  not  harm  her,  and  then 
drop  her  among  the  bees  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  who 
will  clean  her  off  the  first  thing  and  accept  her  as 
mother.  Prof.  Agassiz  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a 
lecture  given  at  Cambridge  recently,  that  the  young 
queen  matures  and  endeavors  to  force  her  way  out  of 
the  cell,  and  is  kept  back  by  the  bees,  before  the  first 
swarm  with  the  old  queen  leaves.  Those  who  have  full 
confidence  in  his  statement  will  doubt  the  propriety  of 
introducing  a  queen  to  the  old  hive  as  I  have  directed. 
But  I  will  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any 
one  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  not  one  first 
swarm  in  fifty,  or  even  five  hundred,  will  issue  under 


such  circumstances.  Erroneous  teaching  leads  to 
erroneous  practice. 

Artificial  swarms  can  be  made,  if  their  condition  is 
right,  later  in  the  season.  To  make  one,  do  it,  if  you  can, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Lift  out  combs  carefully,  and 
find  the  one  that  the  queen  is  on.  Put  that,  with  the 
bees  on  it,  into  the  new  hive  with  frames,  and  set  that  on 
the  old  stand,  and  remove  the  old  one  away  as  before. 
Two  days  after  introduce  the  fertile  queen,  as  in  the 
other  case,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  cut  out  cells. 
Two  days  is  all  the  time  that  is  lost  in  breeding.  There 
are  bees  enough  always  left  in  a  good  stock  to  nurse  the 
brood.  In  a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  most,  they  are  as 
strong  as  the  old  one  was.  By  making  swarms  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  introducing  fertile  queens  in  this  way,  five  or 
six  strong  colonies  may  be  secured  in  one  season,  pro¬ 
viding  the  yield  of  honey  is  good.  All  should  be  kept 
strong.  If  tbe  old  queen  could  have  empty  combs  in¬ 
stead  of  empty  frames  it  would  facilitate  operations 
greatly.  If  the  flowers  do  not  yield  honey  plentifully,  : 
they  should  be  judiciously  fed,  especially  toward  the 
last  of  the  season.  More  about  feeding  next  month.  ; 
With  the  movable  frames  it  is,  in  a  measure,  optional 
with  the  bee-keeper  whether  he  has  increase  of  bees 
mostly  or  surplus  honey.  We  can  not  have  both  largely, 
any  more  than  we  can  have  plenty  of  eggs  when 
biddy  is  hatching  a  brood  of  chickens.  If  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  bees  are  devoted  to  the  increase,  and  pro¬ 
viding  their  stores  for  winter,  they  can  not  get  much 
surplus.  We  can  choose  that  which  we  want  most,  or 
divide  the  product  and  have  a  moderate  increase  and 
some  surplus  ;  that  is  if  the  season  is  favorable  like  the 
present  up  to  July. 

Foul  Brood. — For  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
exempt  from  foul  brood  in  this  vicinity,  yet  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  an  examination  of  every  old  stock,  and  if  it  is  found 
in  any — it  is  fully  described  in  “  Bee-keeping  Explained,” 
page  210— take  out  the  bees  and  put  them  into  an  empty 
hive  like  a  new  swarm  at  once,  and  suffer  none  of  the 
contents  of  the  old  hive  to  be  taken  with  them.  If  the 
honey  they  have  in  the  old  hive  will  be  needed  for 
winter  stores,  it  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and  skim¬ 
med,  to  destroy  whatever  poison  it  may  contain,  before 
feeding  it. 

Surplus  boxes  taken  off  this  month  and  next  on 
account  of  greater  scarcity  will  be  likely  to  need  more 
care  to  prevent  bees  taking  out  the  honey  and  carrying 
it  back  to  the  hive.  If  the  quantity  is  not  much,  the 
boxes  may  be  set  into  any  empty  barrel,  right  side  up  if 
possible,  in  a  manner  that  the  bees  may  get  out  of  them. 

If  turned  on  one  side,  have  all  the  sheets  of  comb  vertical. 
Throw  a  thin  sheet  or  cloth  over  the  barrel,  to  prevent 
outside  bees  from  getting  in.  Those  on  the  inside  will 
creep  up  to  the  underside  to  get  out.  Take  off  the 
sheet  and  shake  ofi'  the  bees  a  few  times,  returning  it 
quickly  to  prevent  others  getting  in.  When  honey  in 
the  flowers  fails  greatly,  as  it  does  in  many  sections  this 
month,  the  bees  will  begin  to  take  it  out  of  the  boxes  on 
the  hives.  That  in  the  unsealed  cells  will  be  carried 
down.  Close  watch  is  needed  to  save  it.  In  sections 
where  buckwheat  honey  is  obtained,  it  is  generally 
stored  this  month,  and  boxes  part  full  of  clover  will  be 
finished  out  with  the  darker  honey,  and  appear  like  all  of 
that  quality.  If  not  wanted  mixed  take  ofi'  the  clover 
boxes  early.  Clover  honey  sells  much  the  best. 

A  Swarm  in  a  Hollow  Tree.— E.  W.  Taylor  writes : 

“  On  the  28th  of  May  a  swarm  of  my  neighbor’s  bees 
came  over  near  my  house  and  went  into  the  hollow  of  a 
large  chestnut-tree.  It  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them  by  cutting  the  tree.  They  are  in  one  of  the  largest 
branches.  The  tree  is  easy  of  ascent,  and  branches  near 
the  hollow.  A  bee-hive  could  he  placed  near  the  hole 
with  but  little  trouble,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  come 
into  it.  If  there  was  any  way  to  make  them  swarm  the 
hole  could  be  stopped,  and  they  might  be  hived  easily. 

It  is  a  very  nice,  large  swarm.  They  are  not  wild.  If  you 
will  tell  me  how  to  get  them,  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor.” 

Reply. — I  get  such  inquiries  frequently.  An  answer  to 
this  one  will  apply  to  many  others.  The  instincts  of  bees 
should  be  understood.  Bees  after  they  get  combs  made  and 
occupied  with  brood  never  voluntarily  leave  a  tenement 
that  will  possibly  answer,  even  for  one  much  more  com¬ 
modious.  They  never  desert  it  as  long  as  healthy.  If  this 
were  understood  it  would  save  much  idle  speculation,  and 
sometimes  money.  A  year  ago  we  sold  a  lady  a  stock  of 
bees  in  the  improved  hives.  They  were  lost  in  the  winter. 
She  added  another  in  the  spring.  To  save  the  expense 
of  a  hive  she  was  advised  to  take  only  combs,  frames, 
and  bees,  sent  in  a  rough  box,  and  transfer  to  her  empty 
hive.  It  could  have  been  done  in  five  minutes.  But  the 
operator,  probably,  bad  never  read  tbe  directions  for 
transferring,  or  bad  any  experience  in  avoiding  stings. 
The  bees  were  received  in  good  order.  Her  manager  not 
understanding  the  above-mentioned  principle  or  instinct, 
and  supposing  that  tbe  brood  sealed  up  in  the  combs 
was  of  more  value  than  all  else  sent,  thought  if  he 


j  opened  the  box  that  contained  the  bees,  that  they  would 
go  right  into  the  offered  hive  of  their  own  accord  and 
abandon  all.  They  did  not  go.  They  were  then  dumped 
into  the  hive  in  bulk— hurriedly,  I  suppose  for  fear  of 
stings— all  the  combs  were  broken  and  spoiled  but  two 
combs,  and  they  were  bottom  up.  The  mature  bees 
were  nearly  all  destroyed.  I  attended  and  set  matters 
to  rights.  They  had  the  queen  yet,  and  may  recover  by 
fall,  yet  there  will  be  a  loss  of  at  least  $25  for  this  season, 
if  tbe  yield  of  honey  should  continue  as  it  has  com¬ 
menced.  This  is  in  consequence  of  not  understanding 
principles. 

The  man  with  the  swarm  in  the  chestnut-tree  can  not 
expect  the  bees  to  come  out  voluntarily  any  more  than 
they  went  to  the  hive  from  the  rough  box.  They  havo 
brood  in  a  week  after  they  are  located.  The  bees  can 
be  got  out  of  the  tree  only  by  force.  An  important 
question  to  consider  is.  Will  it  pay?  Are  they  worth 
anything  as  they  are  in  the  tree?  How  much  would  it 
cost  to  get  them  out?  It  might,  perhaps,  take  a  man 
all  day.  How  much  would  they  be  worth  in  a  good 
hive  ?  If  worth  nothing  in  the  tree,  and  $15  or  $20  in  the 
hive,  will  the  difference  in  value  pay  for  the  trouble  ? 
The  value  in  any  case  will  depend  greatly  on  the  yield  of 
honey  after  they  are  out.  In  estimating  the  expense,  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  the  necessity  of  obtaining  t> 
assistance  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  one  who  has  .  d 
some  experience  with  bees,  that  he  may  work  wit’  at 
constant  fear  of  stings.  Theymustbe  transferred,  b  ood 
and  combs.  The  tree  may  be  left  standing  if  it  is  best. 
A  scaffold  can  be  made  in  the  place  where  a  hive  can  be 
placed  with  little  trouble,  on  which  a  man  may  work  to 
make  the  examination.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  as¬ 
certain  which  side  of  the  cavity  the  shell  is  thinnest,  and 
its  extent  up  and  down  the  tree.  With  a  brace  and  bit, 
or  auger,  bore  a  few  inch  holes  through  the  shell  to  as¬ 
certain  the  extent  of  the  cavity.  Make  two  rows  of 
holes  close  together  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
across  the  body  of  the  tree.  With  mallet  and  chisel 
split  out  the  piece  between  the  holes,  or  if  the  grain  of 
the  wood  will  not  allow  of  its  splitting,  bore  another 
row  of  holes  up  and  down,  and  the  slab  can  be  readily 
taken  out,  exposing  the  whole  surface  of  the  combs. 
The  bees  by  this  time  will  not  be  disposed  to  sting,  and 
the  work  may  progress  without  fear.  The  combs  will 
probably  be  new  and  tender.  Those  which  are  filled 
with  honey  only  may  be  cut  from  the  others  and  saved 
for  the  table.  Those  containing  brood  must  be  put  into 
frames,  and  held  just  as  described  in  transferring  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Agriculturist.  If  the  weather  is 
warm — it  ought  to  be — the  combs  will  be  very  soft,  and 
care  will  be  needed  to  keep  them  straight.  They  may 
be  laid  on  a  board  and  brought  to  the  ground  and  fitted 
in  tbe  frames.  When  all  is  arranged,  set  the  hive  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  entrance  in  the  tree  and  put  in 
the  frames.  Probably  the  bees  will  have  crept  off  the 
combs  upward  as  soon  as  the  work  commenced,  and  will 
be  in  a  cluster  not  far  off,  either  out  or  inside.  They  can 
be  dipped  into  the  hive  as  easily  as  so  much  sawdust. 
When  the  queen  is  once  in,  the  bees  will  follow  without 
fail  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Shut  the  hive  and 
leave  it  until  cold  weather. 


The  Patrons  of  Husbandry— The  Granges. 


Several  have  written  to  ask  if  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  them'  to  join  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
and  others  to  ask  what  we  think  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  There  are  certain  things  upon  which 
we  do  not  care  to  give  advice.  If  we  are  asked 
by  a  correspondent  if  lie  should  join  a  particular 
church,  if  it  is  best  for  him  to  belong  to  this  or 
that  political  party,  or  if  he  had  better  unite 
himself  with  the  Masons  or  Odd-fellows,  we 
reply  that  these  are  matters  in  which  each  one 
should  judge  for  himself.  So,  in  regard  to  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  we  have  not  felt  it 
within  our  province  to  advise  persons  to  join  or 
withhold  themselves  from  the  association. 
Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  such  an 
organization  at  any  given  point,  and  many  other 
things  which  those  at  a  distance  can  not  judge 
of.  In  a  pretty  wide  experience,  we  have  in 
one  place  known  a  certain  very  popular  and 
generally  worthy  organization  to  include  all  the 
meanest  men  in  the  town,  and  in  another  place 
the  same  body  had  all  the  best  men  among  its 
members.  So  it  may  be  with  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  in  certain  localities;  and  we  advise 
each  one  to  judge  for  himself,  As  to  what  we 
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think  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  that  is  an¬ 
other  question.  When  it  was  started,  several 
years  ago,  the  chief  claim  that  its  advocates 
presented  was  that  it  was  a  co-operative  societ}', 
and  it  would  enable  its  members  to  procure 
farm  implements  and  supplies  from  first  hands, 
without  paying  profits  to  dealers.  Being  unable 
to  see  how  such  an  “order”  could  change  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade  we  had  little  to  say 
about  it.  Recently,  however,  the  whole  matter 
lias  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  The  farmers  in 
several  of  the  Western  States,  on  account  of 
high  freights,  have  been  suffering  from  low 
prices  for  their  produce,  and  a  general  desire 
for  some  unity  of  action  with  reference  to  rail¬ 
roads  developed  itself.  Here  was  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  at  hand,  with  its  machinery  in 
working  order,  and  capable  of  indefinite  exten¬ 
sion.  The  necessity  for  some  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  the  farmers  could  make 
themselves  felt  led  to  a  wonderful  increase  of 
the  order,  and  granges  multiplied  with  aston¬ 
ishing  rapidity.  At  the  last  published  account, 
there  were,  on  June  25th,  according  to  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  which  claims  to  have  its  in¬ 
formation  from  official  sources,  4,227  granges 
in  the  United  States,  distributed  as  follows : 


Iowa. 


Kansas  . 
Indiana 


Ohio . 

Tennessee. 
Michigan. . 
Georgia. . . . 


Arkansas  . 


.1.671 

Alabama . 

.  517 

North  Carolina _ 

. 11 

Oregon . 

.  874 

Dakota . 

.  7 

348 

Louisiana . 

.  6 

.  343 

New  York . 

.  5 

301 

Virginia . 

. 3 

159 

New  Jersey . 

.  3 

145 

Pennsylvania. . .  . 

. 2 

133 

Kentucky . 

.  1 

.  64 

Massachusetts ...  . 

.  1 

37 

Texas . 

....  1 

34 

Colorado . 

.  1 

.  28 

Canada . 

.  8 

93 

33 

Tot»l . 

...  4,227 

.  32 

Now  here  is  an  organization  of  immense 
extent  and  great  power  for  good  or  evil.  It  is 
not  to  be  ignored,  nor  is  it  to  be  put  down  by 
any  amount  of  ridicule  or  denunciation.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  machinery  of  the 
order,  and  however  we  may  feel  that  farmers 
of  all  people  have  no  need  of  secrecy  in  any  of 
their  proceedings,  here  is  an  immense  organ¬ 
ization  that  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
facts  of  the  time.  That  such  a  body  under 
wise  leaders  and  cautious  counsels  can  effect 
much  good,  there  is  little  doubt.  But  will  they 
have  these  ?  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  day.  If  the  organization  is  made  use  of 
by  designing  politicians  to  serve  their  owu 
selfish  ends,  better  that  it  had  never  existed. 
If,  however,  it  should  prove  as  we  hope  it  will, 
the  means  of  awakening  farmers  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  voice  in  public  affairs ;  if  it 
shall  influence  them  to  send  to  the  State 
and  National  legislatures  only  honest  and 
incorruptible  men ;  if  it  shall  cause  farmers 
to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  men 
they  vote  for,  it  will  prove  indeed  a  blessing. 
As  to  the  present  conflict  between  the  granges 
and  the  railroads  about  which  we  hear  so  much, 
we  have  not  space  to  discuss  it.  We  believe 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  the  railroads 
to  be  identical,  as  neither  can  succeed  without 
the  other ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
present  excitement  has  passed  away  a  mutual 
concession  and  respect  of  the  rights  of  each 
other  will  lead  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  A  great  wrong,  assuming 
that  there  be  one  iu  this  case,  never  can  exist 
long  in  this  country.  The  people  are  right  at 
heart,  and  when  they  speak  all  “  monopoly  ” 
and  “  oppression”  must  cease.  There  was  never 
a  more  hopeless  case  than  'that  of  the  property 
holders  and  tax-payers  of  the  city  of  New  York 


two  years  ago.  When  the  people  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  they  forgot 
all  else  and  swept  aside  “  Rings  ”  and  all  plun¬ 
dering  combinations.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
Western  States  are  wrongly  treated  they  have 
the  power  in  their  own  hands  to  right  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  need,  however,  to  beware 
of  hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation,  for  the 
case  is  one  that  needs  statesmanship  rather 
than  oratory.  Those  who  talk  the  loudest  are 
rarely  the  wisest  leaders. 

Other  letters  come  to  us  asking  why  we 
do  not  become  an  organ  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  and  promising  much  if  we  will  do 
so.  We  are  the  “organ”  of  only  one  thing, 
and  that  is  “  American  Agriculture.”  What¬ 
ever  is  to  the  benefit  of  this  has  our  hearty  ap¬ 
proval.  If  the  organization  of  granges  will 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  we  say  go  on 
and  organize,  and  so  far  as  seems  proper  for  us 
we  shall  report  your  progress.  Just  here  we 
wish  to  say  a  word  to  those  in  granges  and 
those  who  contemplate  joining  them.  Mem¬ 
bership  of  any  organization  does  not  alter 
human  nature.  There  will  be  men  who  will 
use  this  membership  to  advance  their  own  sel¬ 
fish  ends.  We  know  some  men  who  are  active 
in  the  order  whom  we  vould  not  trust  with  a 
dollar,  and  we  know  others  whom  we  are  sure 
gold  could  not  buy.  The  future  of  the 
granges  depends  upon  which  of  these  classes 
of  men  are  made  prominent.  So  far  as  the 
granges  will  bring  farmers  to  know  one  an¬ 
other  better ;  so  far  as  they  make  farmers  feel 
that  they  must  take  a  part  in  “  politics ;  ”  so  far 
as  they  help  to  give  them  fair  returns  for  their 
crops;  so  far  as  they  tend  to  make  farmers 
everywhere  better  American  citizens,  we  say, 
God  speed. 

Wool  and  the  New  York  Exposition 
and  Salesroom. 

BY  A  FARMER. 


The  movement  of  Mr.  Goodale  to  establish  an 
“exposition  and  salesroom”  in  New  York  is 
worthy  of  encouragement  and  commendation. 
It  is  one  more  attempt  to  bring  the  producer 
and  consumer  face  to  face.  Wool  is  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  by  sample,  and  to  be  sold  by  sample. 
He  who  exhibits  the  best  sample  in  his  class  for 
any  year  is  to  have  a  premium  (awarded  by 
manufacturers  acting  as  judges).  This  is  all 
very  well,  and  can  not  fail  to  do  good. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  two  sources 
of  difficulty.  (1.)  Knowledge,  skill,  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  needed  to  sample  wool  properly,  and 
these  can  be  gained  only  by  experience  which 
many  farmers  lack;  and  (2)  too  many  farmers 
will  lack  the  honesty  to  do  it  fairly.  A  sample 
of  wool  should  be  a  sample  of  the  whole  clip 
which  is  to  be  sold  by  it — not  a  sample  of  the 
best  part  of  an  average  fleece,  nor  of  an  average 
of  the  best  fleece.  It  should  represent  not  only 
a  fair  specimen  of  tlie  wool,  but  also  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  shorts,  dirt,  and  burrs  of  the 
whole  lot  of  fleeces. 

Of  course,  not  many  would  be  stupid  enough 
to  show  a  sample  very  much  better  than  the 
whole  clip,  but  it  is  important  iu  matters  of  this 
kind  that,  the  sample  should  not  be  at  all  better 
than  the  stock,  and  it  is  just  here  that  many 
farmers  are  apt  to  fail — not  in  glaring  dishon¬ 
esty,  but  in  a  small  attempt,  in  a  small  way,  to 
get  a  little  the  better  of  the  buyer.  This  ten¬ 
dency  always  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
buyer;  for  as  soon  as  it  is  understood  to  be  pos- 


sible  it  is  assumed  to  be  probable,  and  allow¬ 
ances  are  made  which  shall  surely  be  enough 
to  cover  the  chances,  and  more  too.  The  bad 
men  suffer  more  than  they  ought,  and  the  good 
men  suffer  still  more.  The  best  service  Mr. 
Goodale  can  render  in  connection  with  his  en¬ 
terprise  will  be  in  devising  some  plan  by  which 
buyers  will  be  assured  that  each  sample  he 
offers  them  shows  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
exact  character  of  the  lots  it  represents. 


Western  Farming. 


“A  Western  Farmer”  writes:  “ The  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  of  great  use  to  me.  I  get  a  great  many 
valuable  ideas  from  its  pages ;  but  your  remarks 
about  manure  and  manuring,  and  some  other 
practices  common  on  Eastern  farms,  are  not 
suitable  for  us  in  this  Western  country,  where 
our  soil  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility  without  it. 
Our  trouble  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff.” 

While  we  are  glad  to  know  that  our  efforts  to 
diffuse  information  are  successful,  and  that  the 
broad  aims  of  the  American  Agriculturist  reach 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed,  we  must 
point  out  to  our  friend  wherein  he  labors  under 
a  very  serious  mistake.  The  American  Agri- 
cultu'rist  is  not  a  local  paper,  but,  as  its  name 
and  title  signifies,  endeavors  to  adapt  itself  to 
all  classes  and  all  localities,  and  become  really 
American  in  its  teachings.  Amongst  its  editors 
are  at  least  two  who  have  spent  some  years  in 
the  West,  one  of  whom  has  for  17  years  been 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  agricultural 
pursuits  there,  along  with  other  occupations 
which  have  a  close  connection  with  agriculture. 
Western  farming,  therefore,  with  all  its  peculi¬ 
arities  and  prejudices,  is  well  understood  by  us; 
and  its  history,  from  the  time  when  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  were  as  yet  unfurrowed  by  the  plow, 
and  in  the  condition  now  presented  by  those  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is  perfectly  familiar.  It 
is  many  years  since  we  first  heard  of  the  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility  of  Western  lands;  and  on  the 
very  same  fields  where  near  a  score  of  years 
ago  this  phrase  was  in  continual  use,  we  have 
within  a  year  past  seen  manure  as  carefully 
preserved  and  as  laboriously  spread  as  upon 
any  Eastern  farm.  Gradually  this  inexhaustible 
fertility  decreases,  and  the  soil  must  be  helped 
or  it  can  not  maintain  itself.  Western  farmers, 
too,  have  already  arrived  at  that  point  when 
they  are  figuring  whether  30  or  40  bushels  of 
corn  or  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  without 
manure  arc  not  less  profitable  with  their  present 
careless  cultivation  than  double  those  crops 
with  more  careful  methods;  whether  it  is  not 
better,  easier,  and  more  profitable  to  raise  the 
same  quantity  of  produce  on  50  acres  well 
tilled  than  on  100  acres  not  so  well  tilled ;  and 
many  are  discovering  that  the  larger  crop  on 
the  smaller  field  pays  better  than  the  smaller 
crop  on  the  larger  field.  Many  farmers,  too, 
have  discovered  that  even  on  the  richest  corn 
lands  of  the  West  it  is  an  unprofitable  business 
to  raise  corn  wholly  for  shipment  to  Eastern 
markets,  and  that  the  more  they  can  concen¬ 
trate  their  product,  and  turn  their  corn  into 
pork,  beef,  cheese,  and  wool,  the  better  it  is  for 
themselves.  The  greater  the  concentration  the 
less  freight  there  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  more 
money  there  is  in  a  small  bulk.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Eastern  farmers  have  learned  and 
are  now  practicing,  and  Western  farmers  are 
.seriously  interested  to  learn  and  do  likewise  very 
soon,  if  not  at  once.  To  point  this  out  is  a  part 
of  the  business  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  if  our  friend  thinks  we  are  somewhat  ahead 
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of  the  times,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  will 
certainly  believe  that  that  is  better  than  being 
the  least  bit  behind  the  times  in  anything.  Let 
our  Western  friends  look  forward  while  they 
enjoy  their  present  advantages  lest  they,  like 
some  who  were  once  in  the  “  far  West,”  but  who 
are  now  brought  by  the  spread  of  Western  em¬ 
pire  into  the  East,  leave  an  impoverished  heri¬ 
tage  to  their  children.  By  wise  foresight  now, 
they  may  preserve  the  fertility  of  their  fields. 
There  is  nothing  inexhaustible ;  and  the  proverb 
that  “  riches  endure  not  forever,  neither  doth 
wealth  to  every  generation,”  is  as  applicable  to 
the  richest  fields  of  the  West  as  to  any  other 
matter  or  thing. 


Packing  and  Marketing  Produce. 

BY  J.  B.  HELFRICH. 


[The  recent  articles  of  Mr.  Helfrich  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  the  market-gardener  and 
fruit-grower;  the  one  we  present  this  month 
covers  the  subject  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  is 
of  value  to  every  farmer  and  produce  dealer  in 
the  country.  Although  the  directions  may 
seem  to  many  to  contain  much  of  needless  de¬ 
tail,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  every  one 
of  them  is  important,  and  that  what  seem  to 
be  unessential  trifles  have  an  actual  value  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Let  any  one  who  happens 
to  be  in  New  York  visit  the  large  commission 
house  of  Mr.  Helfrich,  92  Barclay  street,  any 
morning  before  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  and  he 
will  soon  see  the  difference  in  value  between 
produce  that  is  properly  put  up  and  that  which 
is  not.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
lost  to  farmers  on  account  of  their  not  knowing 
the  simple  fact  that  poultry  for  the  New  York 
market  must  not  be  drawn. — Ed.] 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PACKING  AND  FORWARDING 
EGGS  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

The  difference  in  value  of  eggs  properly  put 
up  and  those  packed  in  a  careless  and  slovenly 
manner  is  very  great,  and  it  is  not  only  import¬ 
ant  that  eggs  should  be  placed  in  market  fresh 
and  sound,  but  should  be  as  clean  and  bright  as 
possible ;  therefore,  whatever  material  is  used 
for  packing  should  be  bright,  clean,  free  from 
dust,  not  musty,  and  perfectly  dry.  If  pos¬ 
sible  let  it  be  kiln-dried. 

The  best  material  to  pack  eggs  with  is  clean , 
bright ,  and  perfectly  dry  rye  straw.  The  least 
dampness  is  very  injurious,  and  is  sure  to  spoil 
more  or  less  of  them.  The  straw  should  be  cut 
fine  and  even,  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  entirely  free  from 
long  pieces.  When  rye  straw  can  not  be  ob¬ 
tained,  clean,  bright,  and  dry  wheat  straw  may 
be  used.  Wheat  chaff  when  perfectly  dry  and 
clean  is  also  very  good.  Oat  chaff  should  never 
be  used,  as  it  is  too  light  and  springy.  Eggs 
packed  in  fine-cut  straw  or  clean  wheat  chaff 
will  sell  on  an  average  of  one-half  to  one  cent 
per  dozen  more  than  those  packed  in  oats. 

Oats  are  extensively  used  in  this  State  for 
packing  eggs,  but  are  not  so  good  as  cut  straw, 
except  when  they  are  not  to  be  sold  or  used  im¬ 
mediately.  But  in  case  the  eggs  are  to  be  held, 
oats  should  be  used  by  all  means,  as  eggs  packed 
iii  straw  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  be  kept  on 
hand  any  length  of  time  with  profit.  The  oats 
should  be  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  clean, 
bright,  and  dry  (kiln-dried  when  convenient). 

Use  for  packing  nothing  but  good  strong  bar¬ 
rels  (new  if  possible),  well  hooped  and  nailed, 
of  the  size  of  a  flour-barrel ;  head  line  the 
bottom,  put  a  little  wisp  of  long  straw  or  hay 


evenly  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  then  a  little 
fine-cut  straw  or  chaff  about  two  inches  thick, 
then  a  layer  of  eggs  packed  on  the  sides,  little 
end  out  or  towards  the  stave,  but  not  so  as  to 
touch  the  stave  within  an  inch  and  a  half,  nor 
should  the  eggs  touch  each  other  in  the  layer ; 
then  put  on  a  layer  of  cut  straw  or  chaff,  and 
let  that  be  rubbed  in  well  between  the  eggs  with 
the  hand,  and  between  the  eggs  and  the  stave 
with  the  fingers.  Then  put  in  a  layer  of  eggs 
packed  on  the  sides  as  before,  with  at  least  one 
inch  of  packing  between  the  layers.  After  each 
three  or  four  layers  are  put  in,  they  should  be 
well  shaken  down,  by  putting  the  barrel-head 
(or  a  round  board  prepared  for  the  purpose)  on 
the  packing;  press  on  it  hard  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  shake  the  barrel  so  as  to 
settle  well,  repeating  this  three  or  four  times 
during  the  process  of  filling  the  barrel;  finish 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  packing  over  the 
last  layer,  and  fill  so  high  that  the  head  must  be 
pressed  in.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  head  press  firmly  on  the  straw  so  that 
the  eggs  can  not  work  loose  by  handling;  but 
not  so  tight  as  to  break  the  eggs.  In  using  oats 
the  same  directions  are  to  be  followed  as  in 
packing  with  cut  straw  or  chaff,  with  the 
addition  of  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper  between  the 
hay  or  straw  and  the  oats,  both  top  and  bottom, 
to  prevent  any  dust  of  the  hay  or  straw  getting 
into  the  oats,  or  the  eggs  from  working  through 
the  oats  to  the  surface  and  being  broken  on  top. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  each  barrel  should  not 
exceed  70  doz. — 4|  doz.  in  the  first  layer,  5  doz. 
in  the  second,  5J-  doz.  in  each  of  the  next  three 
layers,  6  doz.  in  each  of  the  next  three  layers, 
5i  doz.  in  each  of  the  next  three  layers,  5  doz. 
in  the  next,  and  4J  doz.  in  the  last  or  top  layer 
— making  in  all  thirteen  layers,  which  are 
enough  for  an  ordinary  sized  flour-barrel.  A 
good  reputation  for  accuracy  in  count  is  very 
valuable.  Shippers  who  must  use  second-hand 
barrels  should  be  very  particular  in  selecting 
none  but  good,  stiff,  strong  ones,  and  be  sure 
that  the  bottom  is  well  secured,  and  instead  of 
having  the  top  head  to  fit  in  the  chine,  have 
a  head  made  out  of  light  material,  though  tight 
enough,  so  that  no  eggs  can  be  taken  out  on  the 
way,  and  a  cross-piece,  at  least  one  inch  thick 
and  three  inches  wide,  cut  exactly  the  length  to 
fit  inside  of  the  barrel ;  press  it  down  tight,  and 
nail  with  two  or  three  strong  nails  each  side. 
Mark  the  number  of  dozens  in  each  barrel 
plainly  on  the  top. 

In  shipping  from  Ohio  and  the  West  from 
the  first  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
the  eggs  should  be  carefully  “  candled  ”  before 
packing,  and  be  sent  by  express;  at  other  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  they  can  be  safely  sent  by  fast 
freight  lines. 

We  think  that  shippers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  follow  the  above  instructions,  so 
that  their  eggs  if  fresh  when  packed  will  be 
likely  to  reach  this  market  in  such  order  that 
they  can  be  sold  with  much  less  loss  than  is 
usual  where  proper  care  is  not  exercised  in 
packing.  No  one  except  those  taking  out  and 
selling  eggs  in  this  market  can  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  having  the  packing  perfectly  dry 
(kiln-dried  if  possible),  and  also  of  having  the 
eggs  firmly  and  securely  packed  in  strong  and 
good-looking  barrels. 

Marking-plates  and  shipping-cards  are  freely 
furnished  by  dealers  to  all  who  desire  them. 
Send  invoice  by  mail  of  each  shipment,  giving 
number  of  barrels  shipped  and  number  of  doz¬ 
ens  in  each  separately,  also  whether  sent  by 
express  or  freight. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRESSING,  PACKING,  AND 

FORWARDING  POULTRY  TO  THE  NEW  YORK 

MARKET. 

First,  see  that  all  poultry  is  well  fattened,  as 
the' difference  in  price  in  our  market  between 
fat  and  poor  poultry  is  very  great.  Remember 
that  you  not  only  get  pay  for  every  pound  your 
poultry  gains  in  fattening,  but  by  improving  the 
quality  you  gain  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  in 
price  on  the  whole. 

In  fattening  poultry  it  is  always  the  best 
economy  to  feed  all  they  will  eat.  Poultry  fat¬ 
tened  on  corn  is  yellower  and  better  than  that 
fed  on  buckwheat  or  beechnuts. 

Keep  the  birds  from  food  before  killing  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  the  crop  to 
become  nearly  or  quite  empty,  as  full  crops  are 
quite  detrimental;  they  are  liable  to  sour,  turn 
black,  and  buyers  object  to  paying  for  their 
worse  than  useless  weight. 

The  best  mode  of  killing  is  by  opening  the 
neck  veins  or  bleeding  them  in  the  mouth. 
Deface  the  neck  as  little  as  possible,  but  be  sure 
and  bleed  freely.  The  head  may  be  cut  off,  but 
if  so  the  skin  should  be  drawn  over  the  neck- 
bone  and  tied  after  dressing;  otherwise  the 
skin  will  recede  from  the  neck  and  present  a 
repulsive  feature.  Most  of  the  poultry  sold  in 
this  market  has  the  head  left  on,  and  this  is  best 
when  the  process  of  killing  has  not  injured  the 
appearance  of  the  head. 

The  intestines  or  crop  should  not  be  drawn 
for  this  market,  as  there  is  no  demand  for  drawn 
poultry,  and  such  must  necessarily  be  sold  for 
much  less  than  if  entrails  are  all  left  in. 

For  scalding,  the  water  should  be  as  near  to 
the  boiling  point  as  possible  without  actually 
boiling.  The  bird,  being  held  by  the  legs, 
should  be  dipped  three  or  four  times,  raising  it 
quite  out  of  the  water ;  in  this  way  the  water 
can  the  more  readily  penetrate  the  feathers  and 
act  upon  the  skin.  Pick  the  feathers  off  imme¬ 
diately  after  scalding  (pin-feathers  and  all) 
without  breaking  the  skin.  Don’t  rub  them  off, 
as  that  rubs  or  breaks  the  thin  outside  skin  and 
causes  it  to  turn  black.  The  poultry  should 
next  be  plumped,  which  is  accomplished  by 
dipping  it  into  scalding  water  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  and  then  immediately  into  clean  cold 
water  for  about  ten  minutes ;  then  hang  it  up  to 
cool  and  dry.  Be  careful  not  to  pack  until  it 
has  become  perfectly  cold  throughout,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  freeze  before  being  packed.  This  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  for  if  poultry  is  packed 
with  the  animal  heat  in  it  it  will  be  sure  to  spoil 
by  the  time  it  reaches  market. 

Most  of  the  dressed  poultry  sold  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  scalded,  or  wet-picked,  and  such  is  gener¬ 
ally  preferred ;  but  for  poultry  which  is  intended 
to  be  packed  to  freeze  and  to  hold,  we  would 
by  all  means  recommend  dry-picking,  as  the 
poultry  will  keep  longer,  and  when  thawed 
out  will  return  nearer  to  its  original  color,  but 
if  scalded  it  is  apt  to  thaw  out  black.  To  dry- 
pick  poultry,  kill  as  before  mentioned,  but  be 
sure  and  commence  picking  the  feathers  off  im¬ 
mediately  after  bleeding  and  before  the  bird  gets 
cold.  If  it  is  once  cold  the  feathers  are  set,  and 
the  skin  is  much  more  liable  to  be  broken  in 
picking.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised 
in  keeping  the  skin  whole.  Avoid  cutting  or 
bruising  the  flesh  or  breaking  the  bones. 

Boxes  are  the  most  desirable  for  packing 
turkeys,  geese,  and  chickens,  but  for  the  latter 
barrels  may  be  used.  Boxes  of  a  capacity  of 
150  to  300  pounds  each  should  be  employed. 
Larger  boxes  are  inconvenient  to  handle,  and 
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are  more  apt  to  get  injured  in  transit.  Tlie  ob¬ 
jection  to  barrels  is  that  the  birds  are  apt  to  be 
much  bent  and  twisted  out  of  shape.  They 
answer  better  for  chickens  and  ducks  than  for 
turkeys  and  geese.  Use  rye  straw  if  possible, 
but  reject  whatever  is  not  dry  and  free  from 
must.  Place  a  layer  of  straw  over  the  bottom 
of  the  box;  then  pack  a  layer  of  poultry,  backs 
up  and  breasts  suugly  against  one  end  of  the 
box;  the  legs  should  not  be  cramped  up  under 
the  body,  but  straightened  out,  taking  care  to 
stow  suugly,  filling  vacancies  with  straw. 
Next  a  layer  of  straw,  then  layer  of  poultry  as 
before,  and  so  on  until  full.  Have  plenty  of 
straw  on  top,  so  that  the  cover  will  draw  down 
snugly  upon  the  contents  to  prevent  shifting  or 
rubbing  on  the  way. 

In  packing  large  lots  it  is  best  to  put  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  in  separate  packages,  and  mark 
gross  weight  and  tare  on  each  package;  also 
the  kind  contained  in  it.  If  when  the  lots  are 
small,  and  different  kinds  are  in  one  package, 
mark  the  net  weight  of  each  of  the  different 
kinds  on  the  side  of  each  package,  so  that  we 
may  know  what  each  parcel  contains  without 
going  through  a  whole  lot  to  find  what  the  cus¬ 
tomers  want. 

Mark  the  address  plainly  on  the  lid  of  eacli 
package,  also  the  initials  or  “  number”  of  con¬ 
signor,  that  we  may  know  who  tp  credit  the 
shipment  to,  and  forward  immediately  by  mail 
a  full  invoice  giving  number  of  packages 
shipped  and  net  weight  of  each  kind  separ¬ 
ately.  We  often  receive  packages  without  the 
shipper’s  name  or  initial  on  them.  All  such 
are  sold  and  placed  to  the  unknown  account, 
awaiting  to  hear  from  the  proper  owner,  which 
often  gives  unpleasant  feeling  to  shippers.  If 
shippers  will  be  careful  in  putting  their  name 
or  initial  on  every  package,  and  send  a  full  in¬ 
voice  of  each  shipment,  there  will  usually  be 
no  mistaking  on  the  part  of  the  consignee. 

Ship  by  express  unless  situated  on  some  line 
that  will  be  sure  to  carry  the  packages  through 
nearly  as  quick  by  freight. 

Poultry  designed  for  Thanksgiving  or  for 
other  of  the  holidays  should  be  large,  fat,  and 
well  dressed,  and  should  be  in  market  at  least 
two  or  three  days  before  the  holiday.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  railroad  and  express  companies  are 
always  crowded  with  freight  on  such  occasions, 
and  unless  started  in  time  it  will  surely  arrive 
too  late.  Small  or  inferior  poultry,  if  sent  at 
all,  should  be  sent  at  other  times,  as  the  de¬ 
mand  then  is  almost  exclusively  for  large,  fat, 
and  nice  poultry. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  42. 


In  the  June  number  of  this  series  (No.  40) 
there  was  given  an  account  of  the  performances 
of  Mr.  Robeson’s  herd  of  Jerseys.  In  that  ac¬ 
count  the  quantity  of  butter  that  would  have 
been  made  had  all  the  cream  been  used  was 
estimated  at  407  lbs  per  cow  per  annum.  I 
have  now  received  from  Mr.  Robeson  an  actual 
report  for  the  month  of  April,  which  forms  a 
natural  sequel  to  the  former  statement,  as  it 
gives  the  exact  yield  of  butter  per  quart  of  cream 
on  the  average  of  the  herd. 

The  total  production  of  milk  for  the  month 
was  4,735£  lbs.  There  were  11  animals  milked ; 
4  of  these  were  2-year  old  heifers,  and  1  cow 
was  drying  off  for  calving.  5  cows  were  milked 
the  whole  month,  and  6  cows  only  a  portion  of 
the  month.  The  lactometer  showed  an  average 
percentage  of  cream  of  149J/io».  3,440i  lbs  of 


fresh  milk  was  fed  to  calves.  The  remaining 
1,295  lbs  of  milk  was  equal  (at  2,6/100  lbs)  to  say 
602  quarts.  Of  this  there  was  used  (fresh)  in 
the  house  30  quarts.  The  remainder,  572  quarts, 
was  set  for  cream.  The  lactometer  rate  called 
for  85 i  quarts  of  cream.  There  were  actually 
skimmed  93£  quarts  of  this,  22£  quarts  were 
used  by  the  family,  and  the  remainder  (71  quarts) 
was  churned.  The  product  of  butter  was 
707,6  lbs,  being  1  lb  butter  to  quarts  of 

milk,  in  an  experiment  with  469  quarts.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  actual  skimming  of  the  milk  of  the 
whole  herd  to  have  exceeded  my  estimate  (June 
No.)  in  the  same  proportion  as  shown  above 
(86i  to  934)  then  each  cow  of  the  herd  during  the 
previous  year  should  have  yielded  not  430  quarts 
of  cream  per  cow  as  there  stated,  but  470  quarts, 
and  should  have  made  an  average  not  of  407  lbs. 
of  butter  per  cow,  but  of  445  lbs ;  so  that  my 
computation  was  well  within  the  mark. 

A  correspondent  in  Chillicotlie,  Ohio,  says  he 
has  tried  the  deep  can  system  and  likes  it.  He 
asks  whether  our  milk  ever  sours  in  24  hours, 
and  if  not,  whether  we  sour  the  cream  before 
churning.  Neither.  The  milk,  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50°,  keeps  sweet  even  for  36  hours  when 
we  allow  it  to  stand  that  long,  and  we  keep  the 
cream  sweet  (by  keeping  it  cool)  until  it  is 
churned. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  Jersey  cattle  have 
not  the  objection  that  they  have  a  large  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  bull  calves.  This  has  not  been 
our  experience ;  nor,  so  far  as  an  extensive  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Jersey  breeders  allows  me  to 
judge,  has  it  been  the  experience  with  most 
others.  I  think  accurate  statistics  would  show 
that  in  this  breed  as  in  other  breeds  of  cattle 
(and  as  in  the  human  race)  there  are  on  the 
average  about  105  females  born  to  each  100 
males.  This  year,  thus  far,  we  have  had  24 
calves — 18  of  them  heifers.  To  maintain  my 
proportion  we  shall  probably  have  our  luck  run 
the  other  way  before  many  years ;  and  then,  if 
we  are  like  the  rest  of  our  fellows,  we  shall 
grumble  so  audibly  that  the  world  will  think  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  have  heifer  calves  only  by  exception. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  papers  about  some  marvelous  butter  making 
iu  Illinois.  So  and  so  many  hundred  pounds 
were  made  iu  a  day;  the  whole  milk  was 
churned  twice  a  day,  just  as  it  came  from  the 
udder;  a  steam-engine  did  this,  and  a  steam- 
engine  did  that;  and  the  wonderful  result  in 
quantity  of  butter  made,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quality — which  was  the  best  ever  sent  to  the 
Eastern  markets — was  to  throw  all  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  processes  into  the  back-ground.  There 
was  no  setting  of  milk  in  shallow  pans  to  be 
cooled  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  in  deep  cans 
to  be  cooled  by  the  contact  of  water — no  mak¬ 
ing  of  airy  milk-rooms  nor  of  cool  cellars — but, 
slap  dash  !  milk  your  cows,  pour  the  milk  into 
a  mammoth  churn,  turn  on  the  steam,  light 
your  pipe,  and  there  you  are  !  You  have  only 
to  wait  comfortably  for  the  mass  of  butter 
which  you  will  put  into  a  steam  butter  worker, 
when  all  the  buttermilk  will  be  squeezed  out  of 
it,  and  when  it  will  be  made  ready  for  the  pant¬ 
ing  locomotive  to  whisk  off  to  market.  Verily 
here  was  a  revolution.  The  romance  of  dairy¬ 
ing  is  gone;  and  the  rosy  maid,  with  her  well 
washed  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  may  roll  down 
her  sleeves,  and  apply  herself  to  the  steam- 
driven  sewing-machine  in  a  stove-heated  room 
now,  and  be  happy.  After  this  account  had  been 


sent  me  from  several  sources,  like  the  French¬ 
man,  “Zen  I  began  to  sospec  somesiug,”  and  I 
wrote  to  the  journal  iu  which  the  marvel  first 
appeared  and  got  from  its  editor  the  address  of 
the  proprietors  of  this  really  remarkable  dairy— 
Messrs.  I.  Boies  &  Son,  Marengo,  Ill.  I  wrote 
to  them  asking  what  was  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  have  received  the  following  very  satis¬ 
factory  reply :  “  There  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
article  that  is  correct.  We  keep  a  dairy  of  135 
cows, which  we  intend  to  have  come  in  in  the 
fall — September  and  October.  These  cows 
give  milk  10  mouths  and  would  give  longer, 
but  we  take  pains  to  let  them  go  dry  60  days. 
You  will  perceive  that  we  do  not  make  much 
butter  in  hot  weather.  We  would  here  say  that 
we  buy  4,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  deliver  as  much  milk  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  Our  cows  are  fed  8  quarts  of  corn 
and  oatmeal  (mixed)  per  day  for  every  day  they 
give  milk.  Iu  winter  we  give  them  every  day 
in  addition  to  the  meal  a  large  load  of  corn  in 
the  shuck,  also  what  nice  early  cut  hay  they 
will  consume.  (You  will  perceive  that  we  have 
a  good  manure  heap.)  The  milk  is  set  as  soon 
as  it  is  drawn  in  the  common  10-quart  pan. 
As  soon  as  it  is  sour  it  is  churned  immediately. 
We  use  the  Swan-box  churn.  Churn  every  day, 
Sundays  excepted.  We  make  about  300  lbs.  of 
butter  per  cow,  which  brings  us  40c.  per  lb.  at 
home. 

“  The  sour  milk  we  feed  to  hogs  which  we 
find  very  profitable — low  as  hogs  are.  This 
manner  of  farming  brings  land  up  to  a  very 
good  state  of  fertility.  Our  corn  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  100  bushels  per  acre.  We  are  all  poor 
farmers  compared  with  what  we  ought  to  be. 
We  have  350  acres  of  land.  We  intend  soon  to 
feed  clover  cut  green  to  our  cows.  Corn  and 
oatmeal  costs  us  $15  per  ton.  We  use  a  white- 
ash  inclined-plane  butter-worker.  Butter  'is 
taken  from  the  churn  salted,  set  for  24  hours, 
then  worked  and  packed.  We  make  about  250 
lbs.  per  day.” 

There!  that  is  the  whole  story,  and  a  very 
satisfactory  story  it  is,  too.  The  old  customs 
are  not  so  ruthlessly  set  aside  as  the  paragraph- 
maker  would  have  us  believe.  This  butter  is 
made  very  much  in  the  “good  old  way,”  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  made  and  of 
uniform  quality.  The  Messrs.  Boies  are  “  poor 
farmers  compared  with  what  they  ought  to  be,” 
they  modestly  saj\  Would  that  there  were 
more  such  “poor  farmers”  all  over  the  land. 
The  manure  made  by  135  cows,  fed  as  these  are, 
must  pile  up  a  heap  that  will  make  itself  felt  on 
350  acres  of  land — especially  when  supplemen¬ 
ted  by  the  droppings  of  hogs  enough  to  consume 
not  only  the  home-made  milk  but  4,000  lbs.  a 
day  of  purchased  milk  besides.  Now,  why 
won’t  some  of  our  agricultural  colleges  teach 
their  young  men  how  to  follow  this  example  ? 
how  to  invest  capital  in  such  a  safe  and  surely 
profitable  business,  and  to  manage  it  with  skill 
and  economy.  The  market  for  such  butter  as 
may  thus  be  made  will  never  fail  to  be  a  paying 
one,  and  such  a  course  of  cultivation  is  bound 
to  make  any  ordinarily  good  farmer  to  “  blossom 
like  the  rose,”  and  with  more  and  more  roses 
every  year.  An  enterprise  of  this  sort  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  West.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  Eastern  farms  on  which  it  would  be 
equally  successful,  for  the  higher  price  of  butter 
and  pork  would  easily  balance  the  higher  cost  of 
grain.  Let  us  have  it  tried.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  start  on  such  a  large  scale.  Any  young  man 
with  50  acres  of  land  and  a  moderate  capital  can 
easily  build  up  even  a  larger  business  in  time. 
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A  Living  Crow-trap. 

If  a  jury  of  twelve  farmers  were  to  deckle 
whether  the  crow  was  an  injurious  bird  or  not, 
they  would  probably  stand  eleven  for  conviction 
and  one  for  acquittal.  There  are  many  charges 
brought  against  the 
crow,  and  some  of  them 
are,  unfort unatelj-, 
founded  in  fact.  That 
it  eats  some  grubs,  mice, 
and  other  vermin  we 
admit,  and  we  do  not 
think  its  pulling  up  a 
few  kernels  of  corn  an 
unpardonable  offense. 

Our  principal  charge 
against  the  bird,  and  it 
is  a  most  serious  one,  is 
its  fondness  for  eggs. 

Not  only  will  it  rob 
outlying  hens  and  tur¬ 
keys’  nests,  but,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  it 
robs  and  breaks  up  the 
nests  of  insect-eating 
birds.  When  crows  are 
numerous  small  birds 
are  scarce  and  insects 
plenty.  We  have  never 
seen  any  claims  in 
favor  of  the  crow  that 
would  offset  this  im¬ 
portant  fault.  Most  farmers  look  upon  the  crow 
as  a  bird  to  be  killed,  but  when  they  come  to 
put  their  designs  into  execution  they  find  they 
have  to  contend  with  an  acute  strategist.  That 
crows  “smell  powder”  has  long  been  a  popular 
impression.  However  this  may  be,  let  any  one 
undertake  to  get  within  shot  of  a  crow  with  a 
gun,  and  he  will  soon  become  a  convert  to  the 
general  belief.  Traps  have  to  be  set  very  care¬ 
fully  to  be  effective,  and  unless  the  farmer  re¬ 
sorts  to  poisoning,  the  number  of  crows  he  will 
dispose  of  in  a  season  will  not  be  large.  This 
wariness  of  the  bird 
allows  the  various 
kinds  of  scarecrows 
to  be  effective,  and 
we  may  often  see 
cast-off  clothing 
made  into  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  man  so 
rude  that  the  crow 
soon  finds  out  the 
cheat.  Strings 
stretched  across  the 
field  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  effigies,  as 
they  give  a  hint  of 
some  conealed  dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  birds 
find  it  safest  to 
avoid  the  locality'. 

Crows  are  on 
bad  terms  with 
most  other  birds, 
large  and  small,  and 
they  and  the  hawks 
have  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  quarrel  which 
is  renewed  when¬ 
ever  occasion  offers.  A  frieud  of  ours, 

taking  advantage  of  this  enmity  between  the 
two,  and  acting  upon  the  principle  of  setting  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,  bethought  him  to  make 
use  of  a  hawk  he  had  captured  as  a  crow-trap. 
The  hawk,  a  large  and  powerful  one,  was  care¬ 
fully  fastened  by  its  wings,  and  by  means  of 


some  strong  pegs  back  down  to  the  ground. 
The  crows,  seeing  their  old  enemy  in  an  ap¬ 
parently  helpless  condition,  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  and  became  very  bold  in  their  demon¬ 
strations  of  exultation.  The  hawk,  though 
confined,  was  not  disabled,  and  had  free  use  of 


its  claws.  Whenever  a  crow  came  within  reach, 
it  was  seized  by  the  hawk  and  soon  disposed  of 
by  its  powerful  talons.  The  noise  of  the  con¬ 
test  drew  more  crows,  and  our  friend  describes 
the  contest  as  a  most  amusing  one,  and  result¬ 
ing  disastrously  for  the  crows.  This  was  a  trap 
which  even  their  proverbial  shyness  did  not 
teach  them  to  refuse.  The  inventor  of  this 
trap — which  is  not  patented — being  an  artist, 
has  given  us  the  above  sketch  of  the  scene. 

Preservation  of  Eggs. — Eggs  are  preserved 


in  France  by  smearing  them  all  over  with  a 
solution  of  beeswax  in  double  the  quantity  of 
olive  oil  with  the  finger.  The  shell  is  rendered 
air-tight,  and  when  packed  in  bran  or  chaff  and 
kept  dry  the  eggs  may  be  preserved  for  months. 
Rubbing  the  eggs  with  linseed  oil  has  been 
successful  in  preserving  them  for  six  months. 


The  Spanish  Mackerel. 

In  the  markets  of  our  seaboard  cities  the 
Spanish  Mackerel  brings  the  highest  price  of 
any  of  our  salt-water  fishes.  It  is  as  costly  as 
its  relative  the  common  mackerel  is  cheap.  It 
is  often  the  case  that 
while  the  last-named  is 
selling  for  20  or  25  cents 
each,  its  brother  with 
the  Spanish  prefix  is 
sold  for  $1  a  pound. 
They  both  belong  to  the 
same  family — indeed,  to 
the  same  genus,  and 
have  many  characters  in 
common.  The  common 
mackerel  is  found  in  all 
European  seas,  as  well 
as  our  own,  while,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  the 
other  is  peculiar  to  our 
coast.  The  common 
mackerel  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  fish,  and 
is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  steel-blue  color 
of  the  upper,  part  of  its 
body,  upon  which  are 
36  stripes  of  darker  blue. 
The  Spanish  Mackerel 
is  colored  quite  differ¬ 
ently,  being  of  a  light 
green  color  above,  with  numerous  wavy 
lines  of  darker  green ;  upon  the  sides  are 
several  rows  of  grayish  brown  spots;  the 
belly  of  the  fish  is  of  a  lighter  color  than 
the  upper  part,  and  when  fresh  shows  me¬ 
tallic  reflections.  While  similar  in  general 
appearance  to  the  common  species,  these  mark¬ 
ings  at  once  distinguish  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  much 
larger  fish,  as  they  generally  weigh  two  to  four 
pounds,  and  sometimes  as  heavy  as  eight  pounds. 
The  largest  one  on  record  was  caught  at  Sandy 
Hook  in  1862;  this  weighed  twenty  pounds, 
and  was  over  four 
feet  long.  The 
Spanish  Mackerel 
is  in  Season  from 
June  to  September, 
and  is  justly  es¬ 
teemed  as  the  finest 
flavored  of  all  salt¬ 
water  fish.  This 
species  was  named 
by  Dr.,  Storer  in 
honor  of  Dr.  De 
Kay,  the  author  of 
the  Report  on  Fish¬ 
es  in  the  Natural 
History  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and 
bears  the  scientific 
name  of  Scomber 
Dekayi.  This  valua¬ 
ble  fish  Is  caught  by 
fishermen  along 
shore  in  their 
“pounds,’'  These 
are  nets  so  placed 
that  fish  go  in  at  a 
wide  entrance,  and 
become  so  confused  by  the  various  turns  that 
they  rarely  find  their  way  out.  Tiie  “  pounds" 
are  taken  up  with  every  tide,  and  the  fisherman 
considers  himself  lucky  if  he  finds  a  goodly 
number  of  Spanish  Mackerel  in  his  haul.  The 
principal  sale  of  this  fish  is  to  the  fashionable 
hotels  and  restaurants  where  high  prices  rule. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— Ho.  116. 


“  We  shall  have  to  give  up  growing  wheat.” 
So  said  a  farmer  of  one  of  the  best  wheat¬ 
growing  towns  in  Western  Hew  York.  “In 
my  neighborhood,”  said  another,  “  we  shall  not 
have  wheat  enough  for  seed  and  for  bread.” 

We  are  certainly  having  hard  times.  I  have 
not  seen  a  whole  field  of  good  wheat  this  year. 
Occasionally  one  finds  a  few  acres  in  a  field  that 
will  yield  25  or  30  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
other  parts  of  the  field  are  hardly  worth  cutting. 
On  many  farms  spring  crops  are  equally  poor. 
My  German  neighbor,  Mr.  Jacobs,  whom  I  have 
before  alluded  to  as  one  of  our  most  successful 
and  prosperous  farmers,  plowed  up  half  of  his 
wheat  this  spring  and  sowed  it  to  barley.  He 
afterwards  plowed  up  half  the  barley  and  plant¬ 
ed  the  land  to  beans. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  ask  what  all  this 
means.  And  we  are  favored  with  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  opinions.  “  Farming  is  played  out,” 
says  one.  “  Our  land  is  exhausted,”  says  an¬ 
other.  “  I  tell  37ou,”  says  the  Squire,  who  owns 
three  large  farms  and  has  just  bought  another, 
“we  can’t  stand  these  high  wages.”  “We 
shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  plowing  under  clover,”  says  the  Deacon, 
and,  as  usual,  he  is  more  than  half  right.  In 
fact,  there  is  some  truth  in  all  these  opinions; 
but  no  one  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  fully  meets 
the  case.  To  say  that  “  farming  is  played  out” 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that  men  can 
live  without  eating.  And  yet  it  is  quite  true 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  farming  that  is  no  longer 
profitable.  I  wish  it  was  played  out.  Our  land 
is  -not  exhausted.  Wages  are  too  high.  But 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Plowing 
under  clover  will  help  a  good  deal,  but  we  need 
something  more  and  better. 

In  years  past  we  have  had  as  poor  crops  as 
now,  and  poorer  prices.  But  our  expenses 
were  not  so  large.  If  avc  go  back  to  old-fasli- 
ioued  farming  we  must  go  back  to  old-fashioned 
modes  of  living.  In  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  last 
Saturday  evening  I  passed  six  or  eight  farm¬ 
houses  Avhere  the  young  people  were  playing 
croquet.  One  farmer  Avas  himself  mowing  the 
grass  Avitli  a  lawn-mower;  three  cheerful-look¬ 
ing  farmers,  with  hoes  and  rakes  in  their  hands, 
were  cleaning  up  the  grounds  and  walks  around 
the  church  at  Ogden  Center.  A  stranger  Avould 
not  suspect  that  times  Avere  hard.  « 

The  truth  is,  farming  is  not  up  to  the  age; 
and  instead  of  looking  back  Ave  must  push  for- 
Avard.  Our  expenses  are  far  greater  than  for¬ 
merly.  We  live  better,  dress  better,  and  have 
more  comforts.  We  do  not  want  to  give  up 
these  advantages.  We  do  not  want  to  travel 
by  atage,  or  go  back  to  bake-ovens  and  tallow 
candles. 

Old-fashioned  farming  Avas  all  very  well,  and 
so  was  old-fashioned  living.  The  two  went  very 
well  together.  But  modern  farm-life  and  old- 
style  agriculture  can  not  long  continue.  One 
or  the  other  must  be  abandoned. 

Farm  implements,  tools,  and  machines  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  we  had  25  years  ago. 
So  are  our  facilities  for  marketing  our  produce. 
But  do  we  raise  any  more  or  better  grass  uoav 
than  when  it  had  to  be  cut  Avitli  a  scythe  ?  or  is 
our  Avheat  of  better  quality  than  it  was  when 
reapers  were  unknown  ?  We  have  better  plows, 
harrows,  and  cultivators  —  but  is  our  land 
creaner  and  mellower  ? 

Farming  is  certainly  behind  the  age,  and 
there  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  those  able  and 
av  filing  to  push  ahead.  Farmers  have  to  com¬ 


pete  with  each  other,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
that  man  will  make  the  most  money  who  can 
raise  the  best  article  at  the  least  cost.  If  there 
are  any  unjust  laws,  taxes,  or  monopolies  in¬ 
jurious  to  agriculture  let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
remove  them.  This  is. simply  our  duty.  But 
in  the  meantime  let  us  not  forget  to  improve 
our  farms,  our  stock,  and  ourselves. 

“But,”  asks  the  Squire,  “will  improved 
farming  pay?” 

“  That’s  the  question,”  remarks  the  Deacon, 
rubbing  his  hands,  “  Ave  are  all  willing  enough 
to  make  money  if  we  could  sec  our  way  clear.” 

“Yes,”  says  the  Squire,  “no  prudent  farmer 
wants  to  run  any  risk.” 

“What  nonsense,  Squire,”  I  remarked,  “sen¬ 
sible  men  sometimes  do  talk.  We  have  to  run 
more  or  less  risk  every  day  Ave  live.  We  can 
not  avoid  it.  A  farmer  can  not  keep  a  cow,  a 
horse,  a  sheep,  or  a  pig  Avithout  risk.  Life  is 
made  up  of  risks.  A  farmer  takes  more  risk 
than  almost  any  other  man ;  and  the  poorer  he 
farms  the  more  risk  he  takes.” 

“I  would  like  to  know  how  you  make  that 
out,”  says  the  Squire. 

“Don’t  you  recollect,”  I  replied,  “that  this 
spring  I  wanted  you  to  summer-fallow  that 
clayey  field  where  you  were  going  to  soav  oats, 
telling  jrou  that  the  spring  was  so  late  and  the 
land  so  AAret  that  if  we  had  a  dry  summer  you 
would  not  get  your  seed  back.  ‘ I'U  risk  it' 
jrou  said  ;  and  3you  did  risk  it,  and  novv  see  the 
result !  The  oats  on  the  clay  spots  did  not  ger¬ 
minate.  There  are  thistles  b3r  the  thousand, 
and  annual  weeds  by  the  million.  These  wdll 
go  to  seed  before  the  oats  are  ready  to  harvest. 
The  seeds  will  fall  on  the  ground.  You  will 
soav  the  field  to  Avheat  this  fall.  You  will  be 
sure  of  a  full  crop  of  weeds,  but  stand  a  poor 
chance  of  getting  more  than  half  a  crop  of 
Avheat.  The  next  season  your  clover  will  be 
full  of  Aveeds,  mai^  of  which  will  go  to  seed 
and  be  carried  to  the  barn-yard  in  the  hay, 
thence  to  be  spread  over  the  farm  in  the  manure. 
Truly  you  were  a  plucky  man  to  risk  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  so  little.” 

The  Squire  did  not  like  this  kind  of  talk. 
He  is  rich,  and  is  adding  farm  to  farm,  and  is 
utterty  Avithout  excuse  for  not  cultivating  his 
land  better.  He  can  afford  to  wait,  but  fails  to 
realize  the  truth  that  the  money  spent  in  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaning  a  piece  of  land  should  be  re¬ 
garded  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  permanent 
investment.  If  the  improvement  will  pay  a 
good  interest  that  is  all  that  should  be  expected. 
I  think  it  might  be  slioAvn  that  a  good  summer- 
falloAV  in  the  case  alluded  to  would  have  paid 
50  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  next  five  years. 

I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  engage  in  farming. 
That  is  a  matter  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I 
do  not  urge  a  farmer  who  thinks  he  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  some  other  business  to  stick  to  the  farm. 
He  must  act  according  to  his  OAvn  best  judg¬ 
ment.  If  he  tells  me  farming  wdll  not  pay,  I 
do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question.  I  only 
say,  if  yon  are  going  to  farm,  farm  well.  I  do 
not  say  good  farming  will  pay.  I  only  say  it 
will  pay  far  better  than  poor  farming. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  nation  is  going 
to  be  the  grandest  nation  on  earth.  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
nation.  I  want  to  see  good  wheat  and  good 
meat,  good  potatoes  and  good  fruit,  and  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  And  while  I  am  a  farmer,  and  all  my 
sympathies  are  with  farmers,  I  must  say  that  it 
would  be  a  terrible  calamity  if  prices  of  meat 


and  wheat  should  permanently  be  high  enough 
to  make  poor  farming  profitable.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  any  such  result.  Still, 
when  we  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  our 
population,  and  the  marvelous  development  in 
mining,  manufacturing,  railroad  building,  com¬ 
merce,  and  trade,  and  then  take  a  careful  look 
at  our  agriculture,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a 
few  successive  “  bad  seasons  ”  would  produce  a 
famine  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors.  It 
would  not  be  worth  while  making  such  a  remark 
as  this  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  good  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  best  and  only  safeguard  Ave  have 
against  the  direful  effects  of  a  bad  season. 

Half  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to-day 
adopt  a  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  that 
leaves  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  season. 
A  late,  Avet  spring,  followed  by  a  severe  drouth 
and  a  horde  of  insects,  cuts  off  the  spring 
grains.  A  cold  wet  summer  and  early  frosts  in 
autumn  destroy  the  corn  crop.  A  dry  autumn 
so  weakens  the  plants  of  wheat  on  poor,  fill- 
prepared  land  that  they  can  not  stand  a  severe 
Avinter  or  cold  winds  in  early  spring.  If  AAre 
try  to  avoid  this  evil  by  early  soAving,  the 
chances  are  that  the  Hessian-fly,  will  destroy 
half  the  crop.  The  only  remedy  is  better  farm¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  very  unpopular  doctrin>e,  but  it 
is  true.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  growing 
good  crops  of  winter  Avheat.  We  must  make 
our  land  rich  enough,  and  mellow  enough,  and 
moist  enough  to  secure  a  strong,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  root  growth  in  the  fall  before  winter  sets  in. 
Land  full  of  Aveeds,  sown  Avitli  a  spring  crop, 
and  the  weeds  suffered  to  groAv  for  some  AA’eeks 
after  harvest  before  ploAving,  may  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  wheat,  but  I  ask  any  sensible  farmer  if 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  it.  I  should  about  as 
soon  expect  to  draw  a  prize  in  a  lotteiy,  or  cure 
dyspepsia  with  patent  medicine. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  any  young  farmer 
reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Avho  hon¬ 
ors  me  with  his  confidence  is  this:  Make  up 
your  mind  to  steadily  improve  the  condition  of 
3rour  land;  above  all,  kill  the  Aveeds;  under¬ 
drain;  grow  more  clover,  peas,  and  roots,  and 
consume  them  all  on  the  farm.  Make  more 
and  better  manure.  Buy  bran  to  feed  out.  Sell 
timothy  hay,  if  need  be,  but  never  sell  clover 
hay.  Sell  straAV  whenever,  as  norv  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  it  is  worth  half  as  much  per  ton  as  bran. 
Study  the  chemistry  of  manures.  There  are 
many  places  where  artificial  fertilizers  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage.  Improve  your  stock ; 
feed  liberally.  Raise  a  ferv  thorough-breds,  and 
gradually  work  your  Ava3r  into  the  business; 
but  do  not  be  in  a  huny.  Set  out  choice  fruit 
trees,  and  take  care  of  them.  Spend  moder¬ 
ately.  Live  within  your  income.  Do  not  dis¬ 
count  your  prospects.  And  again  I  say  kill  the 
tceeds.  Cultivate  the  land  thoroughly.  Make 
the  Aveed-seeds  grorv,  and  then  kill  the  young 
plants.  I  feel  sure  that  the  young  farmer  who 
folloAvs  this  advice  will  not  have  to  wait  many 
years  before  getting  his  reward.  I  look  upon  it 
as  absolutely  certain  that  Ave  shall  get  good 
prices  for  farm  produce  in  the  near  future.  I 
fear  Ave  shall  get  extravagantly  high  prices.  I 
fear  still  more  that  few  farmers  Avill  profit  by 
them.  Prices  never  have  been  and  never  can 
be  high  enough  to  make  poor  farming  profitable. 
You  must  get  your  land  in  good  condition  uoav, 
and  thus  be  rauty  to  avail  yourself  of  the  high 
prices  when  they  come — as  come  they  will. 

An  old  gentleman  who  is  an  entire  stranger 
to  me,  but  avIio,  I  imagine,  was  thinking  of  buy- 
ing  a  farm  in  this  neighborhood,  rode  past  here 
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yesterday  with  his  wife,  and  stopped  a  moment 
to  remark  :  “  You  ought  to  write  a  piece  in  the 
Agriculturist  about  these  thistles — these  Canada 
thistles — that  are  growing  on  the  Squire’s  farm 
as  well  as  on  the  Deacon’s.”  As  lie  drove  off, 

I  heard  him  mutter  to  his  wife  in  a  tone  of  dis¬ 
gust,  “  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  160 
acres.”-  He  referred  to  a  run-down  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  that  would  be  well  worth  the 
money  asked  for  it  provided  it  was  drained  and 
clean,  but  which  in  its  present  condition  will 
not  pay  the  interest  on  $50  per  acre. 

It  amused  me,  however,  to  be  told  to  “  write 
a  piece”  for  the  Agriculturist  on  killing  weeds. 
Nothing  would  please  me  better.  I  have  weeds 
on  the  brain.  I  think  about  weeds,  talk  about 
weeds,  and  dream  about  weeds.  If  I  had  to 
“  write  a  piece  ”  I  would  certainly  select  weeds. 
If  I  had  to  preach  a  sermon  the  text  would 
probably  be ;  “I  went  by  the  field  bf  the  sloth’ 
ful  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  and,  lo,  it  was  ali  grown  over 
with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof.*’  I  think  the  Squire  would  give  up  his 
pew,  and  the  Deacon  would  suggest  the  next 
morning  that  “  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 
in  the  church,  and  that  it  -was  thought  a  change 
of  climate  would  be  good  for  me.”  Write  a 
piece  about  weeds  !  What  was  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  thinking  about  ?  Does  he  want  to  buy  my 
farm?  Does  he  want  this  neighborhood  to  be¬ 
come  too  hot  for  me  ?  The  Deacon  has  already 
threatened  to  “  write  a  piece  ”  for  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  pointing  out  the  weak  spots  in  my  system 
of  farming.  The  Deacon  has  been  talking  the 
matter  over  with  some  of  the  neighbors.  Last 
fall  I  had  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  man¬ 
gels  frozen  in  the  ground.  This  is  to  be  one  of 
the  charges.  They  forget  that  I  saved  three 
thousand  bushels.  Then  I  had  half  an  acre  of 
turnips  frozen  in  the  ground.  But  I  saved  four 
or  five  acres  that  would  yield  eight  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  acre.  The  charge  in  brief  is, 

“  He  knows  how  to  raise  good  crops,  but  does 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them.”  This  is 
letting  me  off  pretty  easy.  I  could  make  out  a 
better  case.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  will  follow 
the  old  gentleman’s  advice,  and  write  a  “piece” 
about  weeds.  The  weather  is  very  hot,  and 
“composing”  is  hard  work,  but  I  will  try  my 
hand  at  a  short  “  composition.” 

“  A  weed  is  a  plant  growing  where  you  do 
not  want  it  to  grow.  Thistles  are  not  weeds 
when  grown,  as  they  are  in  France,  to  make 
perfume.  The  thistles  growing  in  the  Deacon’s 
wheat  are  weeds.  He  does  not  want  them 
there.  If  you  have  six  plants  of  corn  in  a  hill 
where  you  only  want  four  two  of  them  are 
weeds.  A  dead  weed  is  not  a  weed.  A  grow¬ 
ing  weed  pumps  up  water  out  of  the  ground. 
The  weeds  in  an  acre  of  the  Deacon’s  clover 
pump  up  more  water  in  a  day  than  all  his  ani¬ 
mals  drink  in  a  month.  Weeds  propagate 
faster  than  rats.  I  have  got  more  rats  than  the 
Deacon,  but  the  Deacon  beats  me  on  weeds. 
The  boys  shoot  the  rats.  Yesterday  they  shot 
twc  and  scared  away  a  dozen.  Next  year  they 
wil  come  back  again.  The  Deacon  kills  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  weeds  and  buries  a  thousand.  Next 
spring  they  will  come  up  by  the  million.  You 
can’t  get  rid  of  weeds  unless  you  kill  them.  If 
you  do  not  kill  them  they  will  kill  you.  They 
are  worse  than  foot-rot  in  sheep.  They  spread 
faster  than  caterpillars  on  currant-bushes,  or 
than  the  canker-worms  on  apple-trees.  Some 
of  the  orchards  in  this  neighborhood  look  as 
though  they  had  been  sprinkled  over  with  kero¬ 
sene  and  set  fire  to.  The  worms  have  eaten  off 


every  leaf.  Some  farmers  keep  off  the  insects 
by  putting  tar  bands  round  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  in  spring  ;  some  don’t.  They  think  it  is 
no  use  fighting  the  worms.  Some  farmers 
think  it  is  no  use  killing  the  weeds.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral  for  the  soil  to  produce  weeds.  They  say 
you  can't  kill  them.  The  Deacon  does  not  say 
weeds  can’t  be  killed,  but  he  does  not  try  to  kill 
them.  He  hoes  his  corn.  I  don’t  hoe  my  corn. 
I  hoe  the  weeds.  I  would  kill  the  weeds  if 
there  was  no  corn. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Deacon  would.  The 
Deacon  never  sum¬ 
mer  -  fallows.  He 
never  fall-fallows.  He 
never  tries  to  make  the  weeds  grow.  He  tries  to 
smother  them  up  for  a  few  months.  He  does  not 
kill  the  roots.  He  does  not  make  the  weed-seeds 
grow  and  tlieu  kill  the  young  plants.  The 
weeds  on  his  farm  are  getting  worse  and  worse. 
My  farm  used  to  be  worse  than  his  ;  now  some 
of  it  is  cleaner  than  his.  I  am  fighting  the 
weeds.  He  lets  them  grow,  and  is  waiting  foi 
something  to  turn  up.  There  are  thousands  of 
farmers  doing  the  same  thing.  1  lie  weeds  cost 
us  more  than  all  our  state,  national,  and  local 
taxes;  more  than  all  our  schools,  churches,  and 
newspapers.  They  are  more  expensive  than 
cuildren’s  boots  and 
ladies’  bonnets.  They 
are  as  bad  as  cigars 
and  fast  horses.  The 
horse  may  break  his 
neck,  and  you  will  get 
rid  of  him ;  but  the  weeds  will  stick  tighter  than 
.a  mortgage,  and  run  up  faster  than  compound 
interest  or  a  grocery  bill.  They  are  like  bad 
habits.  You  must  not  tamper  with  them.  No 
half-way  measures  will  answer.  The  only  way 
to  stop  using  tobacco  is  to  stop.  The  only  way 
to  kill  weeds  is  to  kill  them.” 

I  hope  the  old  gentleman  will  be  pleased  with 
my  “composition.”  I  hope  when  he  visits  this 
neighborhood  again  he  will  find  fewer  weeds. 
Land  worth  $150  per  acre  ought  to  produce 
something  better  than  thistles,  red-root,  quack- 
grass,  and  chess. 

- -  <  -a  O  - - -  — - 

Preparing  for  Hedge-rows. 


We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
specting  hundreds  of  hedge-rows  and  many 
miles  of  newly-plant¬ 
ed  hedges  or  newly- 
broken  prairie  on 
which  it  is  intended 
to  plant  hedges.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  less  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  existing  hedges  are  of  any  use 
as  barriers  against  stock  of  any  kind,  and  that 
the  same  proportion  of  hedges  newly  planted 
promise  no  better  results.  This  may  be  thought 
to  be  an  excessively  severe  judgment,  but  it  is 
a  deliberate  one,  and 
we  feel  sure  it  will 
be  sustained  by  the 
results.  In  the  first 
place,  the  planting 
has  been  imperfect; 
then  the  care  of  the 
hedge  has  been  neg¬ 
lectful;  there  has  been 
a  sad  want  of  training;  and  the  result  is  that 
most  of  the  hedges  consist  of  a  row  of  spindling 
bushes,  bare  at  the  bottom,  where  they  ought  to 
present  a  mass  of  branches  and  leaves ;  with 
sprawling  tops  straggling  skywards,  and  show¬ 


ing  plentifully  scattered  gaps  in  which  dead 
bushes  or  vacant  spaces  appear.  Others  are 
simply  rows  of  small  trees  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  bare  stems  and  intermingled  tops. 
These  may  serve  as  wind-breaks,  but  the  trees 
are  too  far  apart  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  as 
hedges  without  help  from  wire  or  rails. 

Rarely  we  have  seen  a  hedge  which  has  been 
pruned,  plashed,  and  trained  into  such  a  shape 
as  will  make  it  serviceable.  The  numberless 


■BADLY  BROKEN  HEDGE  ROW. 

new  breakings  for  hedge-rows  we  have  seen,  all 
wrongly  plowed,  render  it  easy  to  recognize  the 
sufficient  reasons  for  these  costly  failures.  For 
a  useless  hedge,  after  one  has  planted  and 
waited  patiently  several  years  for  it  to  grow,  is 
a  costly  failure ;  and  when  the  fact  begins  to 
dawn  upon  the  owner’s  mind  that  lie  has  made 
an  error  and  his  labor  has  been  lost,  the  disap¬ 
pointment  will  be  bitter  indeed. 

The  general  plan  pursued  is  to  plow  a  ridge 
with  a  back-furrow  in  the  center  as  shown  at 
figure  1.  Here  there  is  an  unbroken  strip  of  sod 
(when  it  is  on  prairie)  or  hard  soil  (on  fallow)  in 


the  center.  When  this  is  harrowed  a  fair  enough 
surface  appears,  but  it  is  a  fallacious  hope  to 
expect  young  plants  to  grow  or  thrive  with  such 
an  impenetrable  bed  of  soil  beneath  them 
(fig.  2).  The  first  growth  is  weak,  irregular, 
and  many  vacant  spots  occur.  “  Thus  bad  be¬ 
gins,  but  worse  remains  behind.”  Unfortunate 
in  its  birth,  the  hedge  is  neglected  in  its  youth, 
untrained  and  unchecked  in  its  mature  age,  and 
it  ends  by  becoming  a  mere  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  costly  and  troublesome  to  get  rid  of, 
and  useless  and  unsightly  while  it  remains. 

Now,  we  would  suggest  a  different  treatment. 
The  hedge-row  should  be  plowed  with  an  open 
furrow  in  the  center,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  When 
the  sod  is  rotted  the  row  should  be  harrowed, 
and  the  furrow  should  be  closed  by  twice  gath¬ 
ering  the  ridge.  Then  there  is  a  deep,  mellow, 
dry  bed  for  the  plants,  in  which  the  roots  have 


PROPERLY  BROKEN  HEDGE-ROW.. 

room  to  go  down  into  the  subsoil  and  spread  s 
beneath  the  surface  and  gather  ample  nutri¬ 
ment.  As  the  growth  of  root  so  will  be  the. 
growth  of  the  aerial  part  of  the  plant.  Fig.  4, 
shows  the  shape  of  the  ridge  as  thus  prepared.. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  nursery  bed  in 


rows,  and  the  young  plants  well  cultivated. 
Take  up  in  the  fall  and  “heel  in, ’’  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  spring  set  the  thriftiest  in  the  hedge-row. 
A  double  row  hedge  will  be  found  far  preferable 
both  as  a  barrier  against  stock  and  as  a  wind- 


Fig.  1.- 


Fig.  2. — EFFECT  OF  PLANTING  ON  FIG.  1. 
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break,  and  will  resist  tlie  powerful  prairie 
breezes  far  better  than  a  single  row.  The  rows 
of  plants  should  be  two  feet  apart.  Furrows 
should  be  run  along  the  rows  where  the  young 
plants  are  to  be  set.  The  plants  are  then  laid 
with  their  roots  spread  on  the  mellow  soil  on 
one  side  of  the  furrow.  Then  another  furrow 
is  turned  on  to  the  roots,  and  the  plants  which 
may  have  been  disarranged  are  restored  by 
hand.  A  tread  of  the  foot  null  .consolidate  the 
earth  around  each  plant.  This  is  the  best  and 
most  rapid  method  of  planting.  A  hedge  thus 
planted  will  have  every  chance  of  becoming  a 
success  and  answering  every  purpose  that  it 


rinsing  the  sides  at  every  stroke.  This  prevents 
the  accumulation  of  “  dead  ”  cream  on  the  sides 
of  the  churn — that  is,  of  half-churned  cream 
which  becomes  incorporated  with  the  butter 
and  gives  it  a  “marbled”  appearance,  which 
materially  affects  its  value  in  the  market;  while 
the  dead  cream,  containing  casein e,  essential¬ 
ly  injures  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter. 


Harvesting1  Beans. 


BULLARD’S  OSCILLATING  CHURN. 


may  be  intended  for.  Of  the  future  treatment 
of  the  growing  hedge  we  hope  to  speak  another 
time.  That  hedge-growing  on  the  treeless,  ab¬ 
solutely  treeless,  plains  of  the  far  West  is  and 
will  be  a  positive  need  let  no  one  doubt.  Pre¬ 
sent  plans  for  avoiding  the  need  of  hedges  by 
herding  stock  can  be  but  temporary.  Fences 
must  be  had  where  stock  is  kept,  and  farmers 
cau  not  exist  without  stock.  Within  five  years 
the  present  occupiers  of  Western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  can  not  remain  with  their  farms  uu- 
fenced,  at  least  around  the  boundaries  of  the 
pastures ;  and  many  other  localities  in  the  West 
will  feel  the  same  need.  The  planting  of  fences 
will  then  become  an  instant  work,  and  the  work 
must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  useful,  or  great  expense  will  be  wasted. 


Bullard’s  Churn. 

BY  GHORGK  K.  WARING,  JR.,  OP  OGDEN  FARM. 

The  churn  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
is  patented  by  E.  W.  Bullard,  of  Barre,  Mass., 
Tiie  churn  part  is  a  plain  box,  without  pad¬ 
dles  or  cleats  inside.  It  will  churn  about  ten 
gallons  of  cream  at  a  time.  The  box  is  fitted 
to  an  oscillating  table,  but  may  easily  be  taken 
off  for  airing..  The  operator  takes  hold  of  the 
rung  at  the  end  and  pushes  it  backward  and 
forward.  The  fly-wheels  regulate  and  continue 
the  movement.  It  is  very  simple,  and  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  It  takes  somewhat  less 
labor  than  the  barrel  churn.  In  our  experience 
with  it,  we  find  that  one  man  works  it  with  less 
labor  than  two  men  do  the  barrel  churn,  hold¬ 
ing  one-half  more  cream  than  this  one  does,  so 
that  there  is  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
labor.  The  great  advantage  lies  in  the  contin¬ 
ued  swashing  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  cream, 


Beans  are  very  easily  damaged  and  reduced 
in  value  in  harvesting.  From  the  time  they 
are  gathered  until  they 
are  thrashed  and  mar¬ 
keted  they  should  be 
kept  dry  and  protected 
from  mildew.  Exposure 
to  damp  causes  them 
to  be  spotted  or  discolor¬ 
ed,  in  which  case  they 
are  either  unsalable  or 
can  be  disposed  of  only 
at  a  much  reduced  price. 

As  soon  as  the  beans 
are  ripe  the}'  should  be 
pulled.  This  may  be 
conveniently  done  by 
passing  down  between 
two  rows,  commencing 
so  that  the  fence  is  at  the 
left  hand  and  the  field 
at  the  right,  and  pull¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  both 
rows,  laying  them  over 
on  the  right-hand  row; 
then  passing  between 
the  next  two  rows,  gath¬ 
ering  the  beaus,  and  laying  them  over  towards 
those  already  gathered.  Before  the  dew  falls  the 
beans  should  be  stacked.  To  do  this,  a  pole  six 
feet  long  should  be  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground. 
Then  short  pieces  of  rails  should  be  laid  on 
each  side  of  the  pole.  The  beans  should  be  laid 
on  these  rails  the  roots  all  one  way.  One  moder¬ 
ately  sized  bunch  should  be  laid  on  each  side 
of  the  stake  or  pole.  Then  other  bunches  should 

be  laid  across 
the  first  ones,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1, 
and  the  roots 
kept  always  on 
the  same  side  of 
the  stack.  This 
is  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  fail¬ 
ing  in  amongst 
the  beans  and 
discoloring 
them.  In  this 
way  the  slack 
is  carefully  built 
up,  and  on 
reaching  the  top 
of  the  stake  a 
cap  of  straw  is 
fastened  around 
it,  and  spread  so 
as  to  shed  rain 
and  keep  the 
beans  dry.  The 
stack  is  so  open 
and  narrow  that 
the  wind  passes  freely  through  it,  and  curing  goes 
on  rapidly.  When  they  are  sufficiently  cured  they 
may  be  hauled  to  the  barn  and  thrashed,  either 
with  the  flail  or  the  machine  with  tlie  concave 
raised,  and  winnowed  and  bagged  for  market. 


Fig.  1.— STACKING  BEANS. 


Although  stock  will  not  eat  beans  raw,  when 
cooked  they  are  readily  eaten  by  swine,  and 
furnish  an  excellent  and  remarkably  nutritious 


Fig.  2. — STACK  COMPLETED. 

feed,  which  is  rich  in  flesh-forming  material. 
For  the  farmer  himself  they  are  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  nutritious  food,  and  best  when  boiled 
and  eaten  without  the  usual  pork,  but  accom¬ 
panied  by  plain  butter  and  salt  and  pepper. 


A  Log  Clod-Crusher. 


A  “Young  Farmer”  may  make  for  himself  a 
very  handy  implement  for  crushing  the  clods 
in  a  summer-fallow  by  taking  a  half  of  a  good- 
sized  log  split  through  the  center,  and  affixing 
to  it  a  tongue  or  a  pair  of  thills  by  which  it  may 
be  drawn.  It  is  better  to  take  a  white-oak  log 
cut  in  the  winter  or  in  the  summer  when  the 
bark  is  firmly  attached,  and  one  with  very  coarse 
rough  bark  will  be  the  best.  The  bark  will  peel 
from  a  log  cut  in  April  or  May.  The  engraving 


LOG  CLOD-CRUSHER. 


given  on  this  page  will  sufficiently  show  how  the 
implement  is  to  be  put  together.  When  out  of 
use  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  with  the 
bark  turned  upwards. 


Packing  Wool. 


In  reply  to  a  “Texas  Farmer,”  we  give  the 
following  hints  about  packing  wool  for  market. 
Like  all  other  produce,  wool  needs  to  come  to 
market  in  a  proper  shape,  or  it  fails  to  realize 
the  highest  price.  In  all  flocks  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  fleeces.  If  these  are  packed  int» 
bags  without  having  been  sorted,  the  wool  will 
probably  bring  only  the  price  of  the  lowest 
quality  amongst  the  lot  of  fleeces.  If  the  fleeces 
are  badly  tied,  and  in  the  packing  are  tumbled 
into  the  bags  without  any  order, when  unpacked 
they  will  probably  be  found  mixed  together  into 
an  irregular  mass,  which  will  still  further  de- 
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predate  the  price.  For  these  reasons  the  fleeces 
should  be  sorted,  the  coarse  and  fine  placed  by 
themselves,  and  they  should  be  neatly  rolled 
and  securely  tied  with  as  little  twine  as  may  be 
needed.  Twice  around  the  fleece  and  once 
across  from  end  to  end  will  be  amply  sufficient. 
If  the  fleece  is  firmly  rolled,  and  not  pulled 
apart  in  the  shearing,  it  may  be  safely  tied  by 
two  strings,  one  around  each  end  of  the  roll. 


PACKING  WOOL. 


After  they  are  sorted,  the  fleeces  should  be 
evenly  and  closely  packed  into  the  bags.  A  bag 
of  the  usual  kind,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is 
suspended  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  a 
store-room,  and  a  person  who  gets  into  the  sack 
takes  the  fleeces  as  they  are  handed  to  him  by 
another  hand  on  the  floor,  and  places  them 
evenly  in  the  sack,  and  presses  them  firmly  down 
by  standing  upon  them.  As  the  wool  approaches 
the  upper  part  of  the  sack  the  standing  position 
is  changed  for  the  more  convenient  one  of 
kneeling.  When  full,  the  sack  is  sewed  up 
tightly  across  the  top,  and  the  corners,  filled 
with  a  handful  of  tags,  are  tied  so  as  to  form 
handles  by  which  the  bag  may  be  moved  about. 
The  sacks  should  be  distinctly  marked  with  the 
owner’s  brand  and  the  weight,  and  are  then 
ready  for  shipment  to  market. 

♦ 

- - »-■•» - - 

’  How  to  Heat  a  Dairy. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WABIHG,  JB.,  OP  OGDEN  FAE3I. 

It  has  been  one  of  our  most  troublesome 
problems  to  find  a  suitable  mode  of  heating  the 
dairy  in  winter  time.  Various  stoves  have  been 
tried,  but  they  were  all  subject  to  the  objection 
that  they  made  dust,  smoke,  and  gas— all  of 
which  are  deleterious  in  a  well-ordered  dairy. 
Then,  too,  it  was  necessary  to  heat  the  buttery 
to  about  60°,  and  desirable  to  keep  the  room 
where  the  milk  is  set,  and  which  is  at  a  lower 
level,  colder  than  this,  while  excluding  frost. 
We  have  at  last  hit  on  a  plan,  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations,  which  accomplishes 
all  that  is  desired. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  plan  of  the  three  rooms,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  water-pipes  and  boiler. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  section  of  the  buildings,  the 
boiler-house  being  there  moved  around  to  the 
end  of  the  pool-room  to  show  the  manner  of 
its  connection. 

The  boiler  is  made  of  copper,  and  is  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  “Tanner’s  Boiler.”  It 
cost  $28  (new)  in  New  York.  It  is  a  hollow 
double  cone,  with  a  place  in  the  middle  for  fire. 
The  draught  can  be  so  regulated  that  fire  may 
be  kept  all  night  with  less  than  a  peck  of  coal ; 
and  as  it  stands  in  a  de¬ 
tached  building  it  may 
make  as  much  dirt 
and  smoke  as  it  likes. 

There  are  two  open¬ 
ings  into  the  part  which 
contains  the  water — two 
li-inch  pipes,  one  at  the 
top  and  one  near  the 
bottom.  These  are  con¬ 
nected,  by  means  of  lead 
pipe,  with  two  iron  wa¬ 
ter-pipes  (4-inch)  such 
as  are  used  in  green¬ 
houses,  which  lie  one 
above  the  other,  and  run 
along  the  top  of  the 
stone  "wall  above  the 
pool  in  which  the  deep 
cans  are  set.  Thence 
they  enter  the  winter 
buttery,  following  along 
two  sides  and  a  part  of 
another.  The  ends  of 
both  of  these  pipes  de¬ 
liver  into  the  side  of  an 
upright  expansion  pipe 
of  the  same  size,  which 
is  open  at  the  top.  This 
brings  them  into  con¬ 
nection  with  each  other.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  there  is  a  spout,  from  which  the  plug  may 
be  drawn  when  it  is  desired  to  empty  out  the 
water.  This  should  be  done  at  least  once  a 
year  to  remove  any  sediment  that  may  have 
been  deposited  in  the  boiler,  and  it  is  well 
enough  to  leave  the  apparatus  empty  during 
warm  weather.  To  fill  the  pipes  and  boiler, 
water  is  poured  into  the  expansion  pipe  until  it 
is  filled  a  little  above  the  upper  flow-pipe. 
When  heated,  the  water  expands,  and  there 
should  not  be  so  much 
in  the  upright  pipe  that 
it  will  flow  or  boil  over. 

Of  course,  the  pipes  A 

will  radiate  more  or  less 
heat  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  firing. 

They  can  easily  be  made 
boiling  hot,  and  in  the 
case  described  the  water 
has  sometimes  been  boil¬ 
ed  so  fast  as  to  fly  to 
the  ceiling  above  the  ex¬ 
pansion  pipe,  which  is 
about  45  feet  from  the 
fire.  When  the  water 
begins  to  grow  warm,  it 
begins  to  flow,  the  hot 
water  passing  out 
through  the  upper  open¬ 
ing  from  the  boiler, 
and  the  cold  entering  at  the  lower — the  cir¬ 
culation  being  constant  through  the  whole 
system,  and  heat  being  radiated  at  all  points. 
In  the  pool-room,  the  pipes  are  placed  so 
high  above  the  water  that  they  have  little 
effect  on  it.  They  simply  keep  out  ihe  frost. 
There  are  in  this  room  only  about  20  quare  feet 


of  radiating  surface.  In  the  buttery  there  are 
about  60  square  feet,  and  it  is  so  near  the  floor 
as  to  warm  the  whole  room ;  so  that,  with  a 
double  sash  over  the  window,  we  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  it  up  to  55°  or  G0°  in  the  cold¬ 
est  weather. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  is  cheap,  simple,  easilv^managed,  and  effec¬ 
tive.  We  rarely  use  a  half-bushel  of  coal  (nut 
size)  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  it  is  worthy 


the  adoption  of  all  who  attempt  to  make  good 
butter  in  the  winter. 

Abortion  in  Cows.— The  Hew  York 
Investigation. 


The  dairy  regions  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  abortion  for 
manyyears.  About  ten  years  ago  the  disease 
had  become  so  prevalent  in  some  counties  that 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  DAIRY. 

the  State  Agricultural  Society  appointed  Com¬ 
missioners  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  made 
appropriations  to  secure  a  careful  examination 
of  all  circumstances  which  could  probably  be 
instrumental  m  causing  the  trouble.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  for  1867  was  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  and 
he  was  succeeded  for  1868  and  ’69  by  Dr.  Wm. 


Fig.  1.— GROUND  PLAN  OF  DAIRY. 
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H.  Carmalt  (who  had  been  Dr.  Dalton’s  assist¬ 
ant).  The  Society  published  three  annual  re¬ 
ports  from  these  Commissioners — which  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

Over  1,000  replies  were  made  to  the  circulars 
of  inquiry  sent  out  to  farmers  and  others. 
There  were  also  appointed  six  assistant  inspec¬ 
tors,  at  salaries  of  $100  per  month  beyond 
their  expenses.  They  were  directed  to  inquire 
especially  into  the  condition  in  which  dairy 
cow's  were  kept  as  to  cleanliness,  temperature, 
humidity  or  dryness  of  stables,  odors  in  stables, 
the  manner  of  tying  the  cattle  in  their  stalls, 
and  the  space  allowed  to  each  animal ;  also, 
into  an}'  noticeable  circumstances  which  could 
influence  the  condition  of  pregnant  cow's.  Both 
farmers  and  inspectors  reported  as  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  conditions,  in  minute  detail.  As  a  result, 
it  was  not  proven  that  any  set  of  conditions 
was  more  prevalent  on  farms  where  abortion 
was  frequent  than  on  those  where  it  was  un¬ 
known.  In  1867  reports  were  made  concerning 
farms  in  forty  counties,  on  which  there  were 
kept  49,749  cow's.  Of  these  2,574  had  aborted 
— being  about  one  in  nineteen.  In  the  ten  coun¬ 
ties  where  there  had  been  the  most  abortion  the 
proportion  of  cases  wms  from  five  per  cent  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  pregnant.  It 
was  not  found  that  the  disease  was  the  most 
prevalent  in  large  herds.  The  cases  wrere  equally 
numerous  whether  the  cows  were  kept  for  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  or  milk.  Among  what  were  rated 
as  “ordinary”  milkers  there  wras  a  shade  more 
of  abortion  than  among  the  “good”  milkers, 
but  not  enough  more  to  amount  to  an  argument. 
There  were  about  as  many  in  proportion  among 
heifers  pregnant  for  the  first  time  as  among 
older  cows.  It  wras  found  that  out  of  1,180 
cases  171  had  occurred  in  the  5th  month  of 
pregnancy,  214  in  the  6th,  288  in  the  7th,  295  in 
the  8tli,  and  124  in  the  9th.  Out  of  1,758  cases 
164  had  occurred  in  November,  343  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  385  in  January,  405  in  February,  274  in 
March,  and  88  in  April  (the  full  period  usually 
falling  in  or  near  this  latter  month).  This  shows 
a  pretty  steady  increase  after  housing  the  stock, 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  housing  is  a  cause  of 
the  disease.  Cold  and  exposure  seemed  to  have 
had  little  influence.  Neither  did  the  amount  of 
shade  and  w'ater  in  the  pastures,  nor  t)ie  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  milking-yard  to  the  pasture. 
The  general  conclusion  was  reached  that  no  or¬ 
dinary  form  of  mismanagement  has  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  causing  abortion.  Impregnation  at  too 
early  an  age  was  not  found  to  be  a  cause  (but  it 
was  not  determined  how  this  may  affect  their 
future  pregnancies),  nor  was  the  use  of  imma¬ 
ture  bulls,  nor  the  use  of  the  bull  on  too  many 
cows.  The  disease  is  rarely  fatal  to  the  cow. 
Of  those  who  had  aborted  before,  about  22  per 
cent  aborted  the  second  year.  The  early  re¬ 
moval  of  the  calf  did  not  seem  to  cause  the 
cow  to  abort  with  her  next  calf, 
j  The  disease  was  usually  very  local,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  particular  farms  and  not  spreading  to 
adjoining  herds.  It  exists  nowhere  as  an  epi¬ 
demic.  Soil  and  situation  seem  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  its  frequency.  It  is  usually  a  pur¬ 
chased  cow  that  brings  it  to  a  new  farm,  but 
not  especially  from  a  herd  in  which  it  has 
already  appeared.  Abortion  was  not  found  to 
be  due  to  any  inflammation  of  the  womb,  nor 
to  any  marked  change  in  the  reproductive  or¬ 
gans.  “  It  is  probably  not  due  to  any  defect  in 
the  original  formation  of  the  foetus.” 

In  the  examination  of  1868  especial  attention 
was  given  to  the  influence  of  ergot.  Out  of 
75,000  cows,  4,350  of  which  aborted,  not  one 
■ease  was  traced  to  this  cause.  Neither  did  the 


proportion  of  ground  feed  appear  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  the  cases. 
The  disease  was  thought  to  be  more  likely  to 
occur  on  a  farm  which  had  once  been  affected 
than  on  one  where  it  had  never  appeared.  It 
also  appeared  that  it  would  be  better  to  buy 
cows  not  in  calf,  as  there  was  some  indication 
that  abortion  is  more  frequent  when  the  cows 
had  been  moved  in  a  pregnant  condition. 

Dr.  Carmalt  thinks,  and  he  believed  there  wms 
evidence  to  sustain  his  opinion,  “  that  an  exces¬ 
sive  drain  upon  the  milking  eapacity  of  a  preg¬ 
nant  cow  is  injurious  to  the  healthful  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  reproductive  process.” 

In  the  examination  of  1868  it  was  found  that 
71  per  cent  of  the  abortions  occurred  during 
the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy ;  that  cows 
which  have  had  their  first  calves  when  under  the 
age  of  three  years  are  more  likely  to  abort  subse¬ 
quently  than  those  which  were  over  three  years 
old  when  they  first  calved,  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three;  that  cows  which  have  been  moved 
are  more  liable  to  abort  than  those  kept  on  the 
farms  on  which  they  were  raised,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  7i  to  4;  that  cows  removed  during 
pregnancy  are  more  liable  to  abort,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nine  to  two;  and  that  excessive 
lactation  during  pregnancy  is  liable  to  arrest 
the  development  of  the 
foetus,  and  thus  cause  abor¬ 
tion.  In  1869  an  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dairy  herds  in 
Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  Herk¬ 
imer  Co.,  N.  Y.—  both  dairy 
counties.  Geauga  Co.  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  disease, 
and  nearly  every  condition 
exists  there  which  in  Herk¬ 
imer  Co.  accompanies  its 
worst  development.  For 
instance,  the  farmers  of 
Geauga  buy  70  per  cent  of 
their  cows.  In  general 
terms,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  result  of  this  whole  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  very 
slight  indeed.  It  is  made  to 
appear  that  it  is  injurious  to 
milk  a  cow  (especially  a 
large  milker)  too  near  to  the 
time  of  her  next  calving;  but 
even  this  is  not  proven,  and 
even  if  it  wTere  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  more 
money  would  not  be  gained  than  lost  by  milking 
at  least  seven  months  after  impregnation.  The 
reports  are  very  valuable  as  showing  in  which 
direction  future  investigations  should  not  lie. 


them  insnany  places,  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south,  we  iiave  noted  particularly  the  best 
and  the  worst  features  of  a  great  many  of  them. 
The  objectionable  features  we  avoid,  and  the 
best  we  combine  together  in  the  plan  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
either  the  improvement  of  some  grounds  already 
in  existence  or  the  construction  of  altogether 
new  ones.  The  best  arranged  and  the  hand¬ 
somest  fair  grounds  we  have  visited,  and  we 
have  seen  more  or  less  in  almost  every  State  of 
the  Union,  is  decidedly  that  of  St.  Louis.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  those  grounds  will  pro¬ 
bably  recognize  some  points  in  our  plan  com¬ 
mon  to  them.  The  great  ends  to  be  attained 
are  roominess,  convenience  both  for  stock  and 
for  the  visitors  as  well  as  the  exhibitors,  attract¬ 
iveness  of  appearance,  and  such  an  artistic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  buildings,  grass  plots,  shrub¬ 
bery,  and  trees  as  shall  prevent  the  slightest 
appearance  of  desolation  when  the  visitors  are 
few,  or  the  appearance  of  crowding  when  they 
are  very  numerous.  For  county  fairs,  “ten 
acres  is  enough.”  This  gives  room  enough  to 
accommodate  5,000  people  comfortably,  or 
10,000  when  crowded,  which  is  as  much  or 
more  than  most  counties  can  turn  out  on  such 
an  occasion.  Of  course,  in  that  space  ve  do 


Plan  of  a  Fair  Ground. 


The  Agricultural  Fair  is  a  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Not  only  is  it  a  means  of 
instruction  and  a  stimulant  to  the  farmer’s  am¬ 
bition  to  excel  and  consequent  profitable  exer¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  a  valuable  means  of  recreation  in 
which^his  family  can  join  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  It  should  therefore  be  encouraged,  and 
we  are  gratified  to  know  that  a  lively  interest  is 
taken  by  our  Readers  in  these  local  fairs.  We 
know  this  because  numerous  requests  have 
come  to  us  for  aid  and  help  in  the  shape  of  ad¬ 
vice  and  instruction  as  to  the  laying  out  of  fair 
grounds.  Having  for  many  years  made  a  point 
of  attending  every  agricultural  fair  held  within 
our  reach,  and  having  consequently  attended 


PLAN  FOR  A  FAIR  GROUND. 

not  include  a  trotting-course.  We  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  agricultural 
fair;  it  should  be  a  distinct  affair,  and  held  on 
some  other  occasion,  if  held  at  all.  A  lot  of 
ten  acres,  if  square,  as  it  should  be,  will  give  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  or  220  yards  (40  rods)  on  each 
side.  It  should  be  as  nearly  level  as  possible. 
The  center  should  be  occupied  by  the  show¬ 
ring  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  in  the  middle 
of  which  w'ould  be  the  stand  for  the  judges 
(a)  railed  off  from  the  ring.  Around  the 
ring  would  be  a  covered  building  to  seat  the 
spectators  (b,  b),  the  seats  rising  from  front 
to  rear  in  regular  tiers  all  around.  Beneath 
these  seats,  and  outside  the  circle,  would  be 
roomy  spaces  for  refreshment  and  retiring 
rooms  (c,  c),  and  for  the  exhibition  of  various 
articles  of  machinery  or  implements.  Sur¬ 
rounding  this  central  building  should  be  grass 
plots  with  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrub¬ 
bery.  Outside  of  these  again  would  be  twro 
buildings  (d,  d),  one  on  each  side  from  the  en¬ 
trance,  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
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and  for  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  etc.,  etc.,  with  dairy  products 
if  desired  there.  Opposite  the  main  entrance 
would  be  the  official  head-quarters  ( e ).  Around 
the  whole  woifld  be  the  stock  sheds  (/,  /),  and 
if  needed  two  sheds  (y,  g)  might  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  poultry  or  for  farm  crops  or  garden 
vegetables.  We  would  appropriate  no  room 
for  fat  giants,  living  skeletons,  pigmies,  or  such 
stock;  these,  with  all  other  side-shows  ought  to 
be  accommodated  with  the  whole  outside.  In 
one  of  the  front  buildings  (d,  d)  an  upper  floor 
should  be  provided  with  seats,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  Tamers’  meetings  during  the  fair, 
which  might  be  found  both  useful  and  enter¬ 
taining.  The  plan  here  given  is  on  a  scale  of  half 
an  inch  to  100  feet,  and  it  admits  of  indefinite 
expansion  according  to  need  or  as  may  be  de¬ 
sirable.  The  wdiole  of  the  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements  here  described,  with  a  ten-foot 
close  board  fence  all  around,  would  cost  from 
$5  ,000  to  $10,000,  according  to  the  style  in 
which  they  should  be  erected.  In  newly-settled 
-districts,  where  money  is  a  scarce  article,  the 
expense  might  be  reduced  to  $2,500,  and  yet  a 
presentable  fair  ground  be  got  up,  by  build¬ 
ing  plain,  temporary  sheds  instead  of  costly 
buildings. 


Diseases  of  Sheep. 


The  sheep,  which  seems  a  special  prey  to 
disease  and  misfortune,  is  subject  to  attacks 
from  various  parasites.  Probably  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  of  these  are  those  which  infest  the  lungs 
and  the  liver.  The  first,  called  Strongylus 
filaria ,  is  a  thread-like  worm  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  which  is  found  in  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  and  stomach  when  in  a  completely 
developed  state,  and  in  the  lungs  and  bowels 
when  in  its  embryo  condition.  In  this  imper¬ 
fect  state  it  appears  as  small,  hard,  chalky 
nodules,  which  are  imbedded  on  the  surface  of 
the  lungs  and  the  intestines.  These  nodules 
contain  the  eggs  or  the  immature  worms,  which 
when  fully  developed  find  their  way  to  the 
stomach  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  Here  they 
breed,  and  each  female  produces,  as  is  estimated, 
5,000  eggs  or  living  worms,  for  it  reproduces 
itself  in  both  methods.  The  eggs  are  probably 
discharged  from  the  sheep  upon  the  herbage  of 
the  pasture,  where  in  moist  places  they  remain 
uninjured  for  a  long  period,  and  possess  great 
tenacity  of  life.  On  being  taken  into  the  stom¬ 
ach  with  the  food,  they  immediately  pass  into 
the  circulation  and  complete  their  round  of 
existence.  The  second  parasite  is  known  as 
the  Distoma  hepaticum ,  or  Liver  Fluke,  and  is  a 
leech-shaped  worm  which  infests  the  liver,  the 
gall-bladder,  and  the  biliary  ducts.  A  case  has 
been  observed  in  which  840  of  these  parasites 
were  taken  from  the  gall-bladder  of  a  sheep. 
Here  these  parasites  increase,  the  minute  eggs 
being  discharged  in  the  dung,  and  after  passing 
through  a  complicated  series  of  changes,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  they  become  parasite  to 
a  molluscous  animal,  in  which  condition  it  and 
its  bearer  are  swallowed  by  the  sheep  with  the 
herbage  to  which  the  bearer  becomes  attached, 
and  the  round  of  existence  is  completed  to 
commence  once  more. 

These  two  parasites  give  rise  to  the  most 
fatal  disorders  to  which  sheep  are  subject. 
The  first  ( Strongylus )  exists  not  only  in  the 
lungs  and  stomach,  but  lias  been  found  in  the 
intestines.  When  the  stomaeh  and  the  intes¬ 
tines  are  infested  it  gives  rise  to  fatal  diarrhoea, 
more  especially  in  lambs.  When  the  lungs  be¬ 


come  its  abode  it  is  the  cause  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  cough  and  bronchial  derangement, 
which  rapidly  brings  the  suffering  animal  to  an 
end.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  vast 
numbers  of  these  parasites  may  exist  in  a  sheep 
without  their  presence  being  suspected.  A 
vigorous  condition  of  health  may  enable  the 
animal  to  resist  their  ill  effects.  But  let  the 
slightest  departure  from  robust  health  occur 
and  trouble  follows.  The  sheep  becomes 
rapidly  thin,  and  the  best  feed  and  care  avail 
nothing.  The  sufferer  totters  about,  and  at  each 
exertion  is  thrown  into  violent  paroxysms  of 
coughing.  The  countenance  exhibits  the  great¬ 
est  distress,  the  nose  is  pinched  up,  the  back  is 
arched,  and  the  feet  are  drawn  together.  Acute 
diarrhoea  occurs,  and  often  a  ravenous  appetite 
and  thirst  impel  the  animal  to  swallow  both 
solid  and  liquid  filth.  After  an  uncertain  lapse 
of  time  the  animal  dies,  sometimes  rigidly  con¬ 
vulsed.  On  opening  the  body,  the  lungs  and 
bowels  will  be  found  covered  with  the  small 
knotted  appearances  before  alluded  to.  The 
bronchial  tubes,  and  probably  the  fourth  stom¬ 
ach  and  the  bowels,  will  be  found  infested  with 
the  worms,  enveloped  in  froth y  matter  or  mucus. 
The  lungs  will  be  found  to  be  much  diminished 
in  size  and  wreight,  and  of  an  unnaturally  light 
red  or  creamy  color  in  patches;  and  a  quantity 
of  light  colored  fluid  or  serum  will  often  be 
found  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Such  are 
the  effects  which  wre  have  observed  in  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  our  own  flock,  and 
similar  ones  are  described  as  having  occurred 
in  the  experience  of  others.  Dr.  Noah  Cressy, 
of  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  his  second  annual  report 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  that  State,  de¬ 
scribes  in  a  similar  manner  cases  which  have 
come  under  his  notice. 

The  remedy  for  this  disease  is  turpentine, 
which  seems  to  operate  most  favorably.  To  our 
own  sheep  wre  have  administered  with  good 
effect  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in  a  teacupful 
of  water  to  lambs,  and  double  this  dose  to  a 
full-grown  sheep,  each  morning  for  three  or  four 
days,  no  feed  or  water  having  been  given  during 
the  previous  nights.  High  and  dry  pastures, 
the  best  food  during  winter,  as  clover  hay,  lin¬ 
seed  cake  meal,  ground  rye,  oats,  and  bran,  and 
plenty  of  salt  and  sulphur  constantly  within 
reach,  with  complete  avoidance  of  wet,  low, 
undrained’  pastures,  will  act  as  a  preventive. 
The  parasites  have  undoubtedly  been  imported 
hither  in  English  sheep,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  they  are  now  widely  diffused  in  Canada, 
from  whence  they  have  been  imported  directly 
into  our  own  flocks. 

The  second  mentioned  parasite,  the  Liver 
Fluke,  accompanies  the  disease  well  known  as 
the  rot;  as  does  the  lung  parasite  just  described, 
both  being  often  found  together  in  the  same 
patient.  In  a  case  which  recently  came  under 
our  notice,  and  which  we  examined  carefully, 
both  parasites  were  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  symptoms  by  which  the  presence  of  the 
Liver  Fluke  may  be  known  are  as  follows : 
The  sheep  becomes  dull  and  inactive, .remaining 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock;  the  sides 
begin  to  fall  in,  and  emaciation  commences; 
the  skin  becomes  of  a  pale  color,  with  yellow 
or  black  patches,  and  the  wool  easily  parts  from 
it,  becoming  very  ragged  and  loose ;  the  eyes 
lose  their  luster,  and  become  white  and  pearly ; 
i  the  abdomen  enlarges;  the  spine  becomes  bent 
upwards,  stiff,  and  prominent;  and,  most  nota¬ 
ble  of  all,  a  loose  baggy  swelling  appears  under 
the  chin,  and  the  nostrils  are  drawn  up,  giving 
the  sheep  a  most  wo-begone  appearance.  This 


is  the  last  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  if  no  relief 
ia  afforded  the  sheep  dies  very  soon,  eating 
almost  to  the  last  moment.  On  opening  the 
sheep  after  death  the  liver  will* be  found  to  have 
a  motiled  appearance,  being  covered  with  livid 
spots,  and  infested  with  Flukes;  the  belly  and 
cavity  of  the  chest  will  be  found  filled  with  a 
watery  liquid. 

The  preventive  treatment  in  this  case  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  recommended  for  the  previously 
described  one.  The  remedy  we  have  used  very 
effectively  in  a  recent  case  already  referred  to 
was  as  follows:  Common  salt,  5  ounces;  salt¬ 
peter,  powdered,  ounce;  ground  ginger,  160 
grains ;  red  oxide  of  iron,  80  grains.  The  above 
to  be  mixed  with  one  quart  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  it  is  nearly  cool  three  ounces  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  are  to  be  added.  This 
mixture  must  be  well  shaken  up  when  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  infected  sheep  should  have  no  food 
during  the  night;  on  the  next  morning  four 
table-spoonfuls  should  be  given  to  a  full-grown 
animal,  and  half  as  much  to  a  lamb.  No  food 
should  be  given  for  three  hours  afterwards. 
This  medicine  should  be  repeated  in  four  days, 
with  the  same  precautions,  for  at  least  three 
times.  The  sick  animals  will  require  abundant 
care,  the  best  feed,  aud  a  plenty  of  pure  water. 
They  should  not  drink  from  ponds  or  streams 
in  low  ground.  'Well-water  will  be  found  the 
safest  drink. 

From  the  large  number  of  letters  we  have 
received  from  widely  separated  places  describ¬ 
ing  symptoms  which  show  conclusively  that 
the  sheep  therein  referred  to  are  suffering  from 
these  parasitical  diseases,  we  are  assured  that 
they  have  become  widely  distributed,  and  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  know  that  native  sheep 
are  already  affected.  The  parasites  have  then 
become  naturalized  with  us,  and  if  we  would 
avoid  the  wide-spread  fatality  amongst  the  flocks 
which  periodically  occurs  on  account  of  them 
in  England  and  Australia,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  take  measures  to  prevent  their 
spread  and  .to  procure  their  destruction.  To 
carefully  avoid  low,  damp  pastures;  to  burn 
over  the  grass  in  such  places  on  which  sheep 
have  pastured,  instead  of  cutting  it  for  hay;  to 
furnish  constant  supplies  of  salt,  which  is  re¬ 
markably  effective  against  them;  to  keep  our 
flocks  in  robust  health ;  to  avoid  over-heating 
by  too  close  shelter  in  winter;  and  also  to  avoid 
permitting  the  sheep  to  remain  upon  an  accu¬ 
mulated  bed  of  fermenting  manure  at  any  time; 
and  to  watch  for  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
disease,  the  approach  of  which  is  remarkably 
insidious,  and  then  to  administer  teaspoonful 
doses  of  turpentine  daily — these  will  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  prevent  trouble  from 
these  parasites,  and  aid  in  their  eradication. 


The  Cattle  Supply. — Circumstances  are 
evidently  tending  towards  a  large  decrease  of 
the  Texan  cattle  production.  The  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  of  Texan  lands  is  greatly  interfering  with 
the  range  for  stock,  and  we  are  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  in  consequence  of  the  lessened 
range  and  supply  of  grass  the  stock  is  falling 
off  in  produce  and  weight.  The  result  must 
certainly  be  to  redmee  the  competition  which 
Texan  cattle  have  hitherto  held  with  our  native 
and  grade  cattle,  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 
The  cattle  business  must  gradually  grow  into 
the  hands  of  farmers  instead  ofi  the  ranchmen , 
and  beef  stock  will  become  an  all-important 
element  of  general  forming  in  connection  with 
grain  growing.  This  will  happily  lead  to  the 
greater  perfection  of  our  agriculture. 
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rCOp-JKIGHT  SECURED.] 

FIGHTING  THE  FIR  E. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Tim  engraving  depicts  a  scene  which  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  those  who  live  in 
the  woods.  That  useful  servant,  hut  destruc¬ 
tive  master,  lire,  however,  is  not  confined  wholly 
to  timbered  countries,  but  devastates  prairie 
districts  just  as  severely  and  as  frequently  as  it 
does  wooded  ones.  The  fires  of  the  last  two 
years  in  both  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  have  shown  that  one  is  as  equally  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  infliction  as  the  other.  Under 
present  circumstances  it  is  well  to  calculate  on 
their  annual  occurrence,  and  be  prepared  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  volumes  of  sparks  and  glowing 
cinders  shot  forth  from  the  smoke-stacks  of  the 
innumerable  locomotives  that  now  make  their 
way  across  our  country  can  not  fail  to  set  thou¬ 
sands  of  fires,  and  the  most  watchful  care  and 
effective  means  of  preventing  their  spread  are 
necessary  to  confine  them  within  the  least  de¬ 
structive  limits.  A  small  fire  may  be  controlled, 
but  an  extensive  one  is  beyond  human  power. 
The  first  effort  should  therefore  be  directed  to 
forming  fireguards.  These  in  a  wooded  coun¬ 
try  should  consist  of  broad  cleared  strips  around 
each  clearing  and  outside  of  the  fences.  This 
should  be  burnt  off  each  spring,  and  a  few  fur¬ 
rows  plowed  on  each  side  of  it.  If  a  fire  should 


occur,  brands  and  sparks  will  fall  within  this 
strip,  where  they  may  be  extinguished,  as  may 
also  the  gradual  creeping  of  the  fire  upon  the 
dry  ground  by  earth  scattered  upon  them. 
Earth  is  much  more  effective  in  extinguishing  a 
running  fire  than  water.  The  water  dries  up 
and  the  fire  consumes  it,  but  earth  is  incom¬ 
bustible,  and  by  preventing  access  of  air  smoth¬ 
ers  out  the  fire.  A  prairie  fireguard  consists  of 
double  back  furrows  plowed  around  the  home¬ 
stead  about  twelve  feet  apart.  If  a  dangerous 
fire  is  approaching,  the  strip  between  two  of 
these  furrows  should  be  burned  off.  No  com¬ 
mon  fire  will  pass  this  guard,  but  if  the  ap¬ 
proaching  fire  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  wind 
it  would  be  well  to  burn  over  two  of  them,  as 
well  as  to  make  a  back  fire  to  meet  the  one 
approaching.  In  burning  over  the  guards  it  is 
best  to  use  precautions  against  the  escape  of  the 
fire  from  the  proper  limits.  These  guards  should 
be  prepared  before  the  dry  season  has  advanced, 
and  the  security  against  the  danger  would  be 
greatly  strengthened.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  earth 
thrown  upon  a  newly-started  fire  will  imme¬ 
diately  quench  it.  When  buildings  are  threat¬ 
ened,  the  best  plan  is  to  hang  blankets  and 
quilts  over  the  roofs  and  gables,  and,  placing  a 


ladder  up  to  the  peaks  of  the  roor,  pass  water 
along  it  and  keep  the  blankets  saturated.  The 
water  running  off  at  the  eaves  will  protect  the 
walls,  and  will  keep  the  fire  from  creeping  very 
close  up  to  them.  Above  all  things,  neighbors 
should  act  in  concert.  By  gathering  at  exposed 
points  and  working  together,  a  fire  may  often 
be  overcome  and  a  whole  settlement  be  saved. 
A  line  should  be  formed  of  men  armed  with 
shovels,  who  should  throw  the  earth  in  regular 
belts,  and  retreat’ as  the  fire  advances;  each 
belt  of  scattered  earth  will  gradually  reduce  the 
fire,  until  finally  it  may  be  beaten  out  with  the 
backs  of  the  shovels.  Remembering  the  great 
danger  in  which  farmers  are  constantly  placed 
from  autumn  fires,  and  the  facilily  with  which 
the  railroads  originate  and  spread  them,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  add  this  as  a  count 
in  the  gathering  indictment  against  these  cor¬ 
porations,  and  take  means  to  compel  them  to 
clear  up  the  limits  of  their  tracks,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  the  fires  they  create  within  these  limits,  or 
to  make  them  responsible  for  the  damage  oc¬ 
curring.  Properly  guarded  smoke-stacks  to  the 
locomotives  will  prevent  much  of  the  damage 
from  railroads,  and  cleared  or  plowed  strips  on 
each  side  of  the  road  will  also  help. 
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The  Cockspur  Thorn. 

Englishmen  who  settle  in  this  country  natu¬ 
rally  wish  to  have  Hawthorn  hedges,  and  those 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  seen  the  “quick” 
hedges  abroad,  or  have  read  of  their  beauty,  be¬ 


half  inches  long.  There  are  several  native 
forms  that  have  received  names  as  species  from 
the  earlier  botanists,  and  a  number  of  garden 
varieties  have  been  produced  in  Europe,  some 
of  which  are  only  about  two  feet  high.  While 
we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  or  any  other 


the  family  the  Orobanchacea.  One  of  our  com¬ 
monest  representatives  of  this  family  is  the 
One-flowered  Cancer-root,  shown  at  the  right- 
hand  of  the  engraving.  These  plants  are  too 
weird  in  their  appearance  not  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  quacks,  and  more  than  one  of  them 


COCKSfur  thorn  ( Cratcegus  Crus-galli.) 


BROOM-RAPES— CANCER-ROOTS. 


come  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Hawthorn 
is  the  proper  hedge  plant.  When  these  enthu¬ 
siasts  try  the  Hawthorn  hedge  they  are  sadly 
disappointed.  It  pats  out  its  leaves  late  and 
drops  them  early ;  under  our  hot  suns  the  leaves 
soon  get  a  burnt  and  rusty  appearance;  and, 
worst  of  all,  they  find  the  hedge  attacked  by  all 
the  insects  that  infest  the  apple,  pear,  and  re¬ 
lated  trees.  In  our  climate  the  Hawthorn — so 
identified  with  English  rural  scenery,  and  so 
interwoven  through  English  literature — is  prac¬ 
tically  useless.  We  are  far  from  commending 
any  thorn  as  a  hedge  plant,  but  there  is  no  one 
of  the  large  genus  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  as 
the  Cockspur  Thorn.  This  is  an  indigenous 
shrub  or  small  tree,  found  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf,  aud  extending  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  ordinarily  met  with,  it  is  a  shrub,  but  under 
favorable  conditions  it  forms  a  handsome  round- 
headed  tree  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  It  is 
distinguished  from  other  species  by  the  exceed¬ 
ing  neatness  of  its  habit.  The  leaves  are  obo- 
vate — broadest  towards  the  extremity — varying 
considerably  in  shape,  serrate  on  the  edges  ex¬ 
cept  near  the  base,  very  thick,  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  above,  aud  conspicuously  veined  below. 
The  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six 
in  a  simple  corymb,  and  are  larger  than  in  most 
of  our  native  species.  They  are  succeeded  by 
a  small  bright  red  fruit.  The  thorns  of  this 
species  are  slender,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a 


thorn  as  a  hedge  plant,  we  can  commend  it  as 
an  ornamental  shrub  or  tree,  and  it  bears  clip¬ 
ping  as  well  as  the  other  species.  As  is  the  case 
with  other  native  and  foreign  thorns,  the  seeds 
of  this  do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year. 

- - - —  »  — *  m 

The  Broom-rapes. 


Those  who  go  through  the  woods  with  their 
eyes  open  must  have  met  with  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Broom-rape  Family.  They  all 
have  a  singular  uncanny  look,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  proper  leaves,  but  bearing  colored 
scales  in  place  of  them.  These  plants  have  no 
need  of  foliage.  The  office  of  leaves  is  to  ela¬ 
borate  the  crude  sap  and  prepare  it  for  use  in 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  Broom-rapes  do 
this  by  proxy — in  other  words,  they  steal  the 
prepared  sap  from  other  plants,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do  but  grow  and  enjoy  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  others.  They  belong  to  the 
class  of  root  parasites,  and  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  will  show  that  they  are  attached  by  the  root 
to  some  other  plant.  The  common  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  family  in  England  is  found  as  a  para¬ 
site  upon  the  Broom;  and, having  a  thick  fleshy 
stem  somewhat  like  a  turnip,  or  rapa,  the  name 
is  thus  derived,  and  is  applied  to  a  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  genera.  The  typical  genus  is 
the  European  Orobanche,  hence  botanists  call 


has  been  extolled  among  the  thousand  remedies 
for  cancer;  hence  we  have  the  common  name 
Cancer-root  applied  to  at  least  three  of  our  spe¬ 
cies.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  in  this 
respect  is  that  they  have  considerable  astrin- 
gency,  and  may  have  been  found  useful  in  heal¬ 
ing  those  ulcers  that  are  cancers  in  the  eyes  of 
the  quack  cancer-doctors.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
evils  following  in  the  train  of  quackery  that' 
many  of  our  pretty  and  innocent  plants  are 
obliged,  as  in  this  instance,  to  bear  a  repulsive 
common  name.  Nothing  is  more  needed  than 
a  revision  of  the  English  names  of  our  native 
plants.  Our  little  Cancer-root  bears  the  botan¬ 
ical  name  of  Aphyllon  unijlorum ;  the  generic 
name  indicates  that  the  plant  is  without  foliage, 
and  the  specific  one  that  it  is  one-flowered.  It 
is  found  in  woods  throughout  the  United  States. 
Its  slender  one-flowered  stalks  are  four  or  five 
inches  high  and,  -with  the  flowers,  are  brownish 
or  yellowish.  The  other  plant  in  the  engraving 
is  Conopholis  Americana.  The  generic  name  is 
from  two  Greek  -words  meaning  cone  and  scale. 
It  also  bears  the  unsavory  name  of  Cancer-root, 
and  another  scarcely  less  unpleasant — Squaw- 
root.  This  has  an  equally  wide  range  with  the 
other,  and  is  frequently  found,  especially  in  oak 
woods,  thrusting  its  stems  up  from  among  the  fall¬ 
en  leaves.  The  stems  grow  in  clusters  some  four 
or  six  inches  high,  even  taller  when  old,  and  as 
thick  as  one’s  thumb.  The  stem  is  completely 
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covered  with  scales,  which  give  a  cone-like  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  plant,  and  suggest  the  botan¬ 
ical  name.  The  upper  scales  bear  flowers  in 
their  axils.  The  plant  when  young  is  usually 
yellowish,  but  later  in  the  season  it  becomes 
brownish.  In  autumn,  another  related  plant, 
the  Beech-drops,  may  be  found  abundant  in 
beech  woods.  In  England  there  are  several 
representatives  of  this  family,  some  of  which 
injure  lucern,  clover,  and  other  crops. 


Summer  Propagation. 


The  nurserymen  propagate  large  stocks  of 
certain  shrubs  in  summer,  and  it  offers  to  the 
amateur  an  easy  method  of  multiplying  his 
shrubs.  There  are  many  enthusiastic  growers 
of  plants  who  never  try  to  propagate  them,  as 
they  think  that  for  this  there  is  required  some 
art  or  knowledge  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  true 
there  are  some  “hard  subjects”  that  tax  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  most  experienced  gardener, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  class 
of  plants  that  maybe  multiplied  with  the  great¬ 
est  ease.  For  summer  propagation  we  need  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  shade ;  these  can  be  best 
secured  by  means  of  an  ordinary  hot-bed  or 
cold-frame,  the  glass  being  coated  with  common 
whitewash  or  whitening  and  skimmed  milk.  If 
this  does  not  furnish  shade  enough,  a  straw  mat 
or  some  evergreen  boughs  may  be  laid  over 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sash,  a  lath  frame  covered  with  cotton 
cloth  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  we  have 
used  common  grocers’  boxes,  without  top  or 
bottom,  with  a  cloth  tacked  over,  with  good 
results.  The  soil  of  the  bed  should  be  very 
poor  and  sandy,  or  pure  sand  may  be  used.  In 
such  a  bed  as  this  cuttings  of  the  just  ripening 
shools  of  most  of  our  ornamental  shrubs  will 
root  readily.  Weigelas,  Deutzias,  Hydrangeas, 
Roses,  and  a  great  many  other  things  can  be 
multiplied  with  but  little  trouble.  Cuttings  of 
the  just  hardening  wood  of  three  or  four  joints 
are  put  into  the  sand,  which  is  to  be  pressed 
firmly  about  them.  The  sand  is  kept  moist  by 
proper  watering,  and  air  given  when  the  sun  is 
very  hot.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  strike  root 
they  are  to  be  removed  to  good  soil,  where  they 
can  be  shaded  until  they  become  well  estab¬ 
lished.  A  bed  of  this  kind  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  striking  cuttings  of  such  plants  as  are 
to  be  kept  iu  the  house  over  winter.  Vigorous 
young  plants  of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Cupliea 
(Cigar-plant),  etc.,  will  generally  give  much 
greater  satisfaction  than  old  plants  that  are 
potted  after  having  been  in  the  open  border  all 
summer.  Those  who  have  never  tried  it  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  many  nice  plants  for 
themselves,  or  to  give  away  to  their  friends, 
will  come  out  of  a  propagating  bed  like  this. 


Retinispora  Pisifera  Aurea 


Don’t  be  startled  at  the  name,  as  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  most  charming  shrubs  or  trees  in 
existence,  and  we  fear  that  just  on  account  of 
its  name  alone  it  will  for  a  long  time  remain 
confined  to  the  collections  of  the  few,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  should  be,  as  well  known  and  as 
popular  as  the  Box  or  Arbor-Vitae.  Retinispora 
is  a  genus  of  Japanese  Evergreens  related  to  the 
Cypress.  The  name  means  resin  and  seed ,  as 
the  seeds  have  a  coaling  of  resin.  If  we  were 
to  give  a  free  translation  of  the  name  by  which 
the  tree  is  known  in  the  catalogues  and  the  one 


given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  would  be 
“The  Golden  Pea-bearing,  Resin-seeded  Japan¬ 
ese  Cypress,”  which  in  the  way  of  length,  at 
least,  would  be  no  improvement  on  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  name.  We  know  of  no  objections  to 
calling  the  Retinispora  the  Japanese  Cypress, 
or  perhaps  the  native  Japanese  name,  Hinoka, 
might  do, and  the  “Golden  Hinoka”  would  not 
be  a  bad  name  under  which  to  popularize  a 
most  valuable  tree.  But  enough  of  names — 
save  that  we  every  day  wish  that  there  was 
some  way  in  which  a  uniformity  of  common 
names  could  be  secured.  A  few  years  ago  we 
called  attention  to  this  Retinispora,  but  ours 
went  with  all  its  beautiful  companions  in  the 
disastrous  winter  of  1871-72.  With  the  frealci- 
ness  that  everywhere  characterized  the  injury 
to  evergreens,  this  variety  remained  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  we  recently 
saw  some  flue  effects  produced  by  it  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  H.  II.  Hunnewell  at  Wellesley, 
and  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  at  Brookline.  The 
Golden  Retinispora  is  probably  never  a  very 
large  tree,  the  tallest  we  have  seen  being  not 
more  than  five  or  six  feet  high.  Its  foliage  is 
exceedingly  fine  and  feathery,  and  its  color  a 
very  lively  yellow.  Some  green  is  intermixed 
with  the  yellow,  but  all  the  newer  growth  well 
merits  the  name  “golden.”  It  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  most  yellow-leaved  evergreens, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  holds  its  color 
in  the  coldest  weather,  and  is  as  bright  and 
chedry  in  mid-winter  as  at  any  other  time. 
Many  variegated  evergreens  are  at  their  best 
for  only  a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  their  new 
growth  acquires  age  they  become  dull.  We 
have  before  advocated  the  use  of  evergreens  of 
various  shades  for  the  formation  of  beds  for 
winter  ornament.  Iu  the  latitude  of  Hew  York 
at  least,  take  it  for  several* years  in  succession, 
the  ground  is  bare  for  much  more  time  than  it 
is  covered,  and  beds  of  low  evergreens  of  well 
contrasted  colors  can  be  made  to  produce  pleas¬ 
ant  effects.  Plants  may  be  kept  in  pots  in  a 
reserve  ground  to  be  plunged  in  the  beds  from 
which  the  frost  has  cleared  away  the  Coleuses 
and  such  bright-leaved  plants.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  this  Retinispora  will  answer  admirably. 
It  is  very  easy  of  propagation,  rooting  readily 
from  cuttings,  and  it  is  exceedingly  manage¬ 
able,  and  can  be  kept  as  dwarf  as  one  chooses. 
We  hope  that  our  good  word  for  the  “  Golden 
Hinoka”  will  induce  our  nurserymen  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  public  as  its  merits  deserve. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


This  is,  so  to  speak,  discouraging.  I  write 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  we  have  not  had 
since  some  now  unforgotten  date  in  May  rain 
enough  to  wet  the  soil  more  than  an  inch  down. 
After  several  years  of  accumulation  I  expected 
that  this  year  would  bring  me  fine  results  iu  the 
way  of  flowers  and  fruit.  But  what  the  winter 
did  not  kill  the  drouth  has  baked.  No  matter 
what  rains  may  come  hereafter,  the  majority  of 
things  are  burned,  dwarfed,  and  stunted  beyond 
remedy.  Rose-buds  baked  hard  before  they 
could  open,  and  strawberries  cooked  upon  the 
vines.  Yet  in  Georgia,  our  friend  Berckmaus 
writes,  they  have  had  an  excess  of  rain,  so 
much  as  to  cause  the  ripening  peaches  to  decay. 

Grafting  must  have  fared  badly  this  spring. 
In  teaching  Master  Eddie  to  graft,  I  boastfully 
remarked  that  I  never  had  a  graft  fail.  He  can 
now  retort  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  his 
succeeded  as  there  did  of  mine.  After  the 
buds  had  started  many  of  them  dried  off. 


Succulents,  at  all  events,  like  this  weather  ; 
and  when  I  am  disheartened  I  can  turn  to  my 
borders  and  rock-bed  of  Sedums,  Sempervivums, 
and  Cactuses  and  take  comfort.  When  Sedums 
and  Sempervivums — Live-forevers  and  House- 
leeks — become  better  known  I  fancy  they  will 
be  very  popular.  The  Sedums  present  a  great 
variety,  from  the  tall  Maximum  to  the  dwarf 
and  moss-like  Corsicum,  and  in  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  there  will  be  some  in  flower  from  early 
spring  until  frost  comes.  The  Sempervivums  do 
not  flower  so  freely,  but  their  rosettes  of  leaves 
are  so  pleasing  that  I  prefer  that  they  should 
not  flower.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  the  cobwebby  species,  such  as  Sedum  arach- 
noidnm ,  S.  tomentosum,  and  S.  Laggeri,  all  of 
which  form  handsome,  dense  rosettes  of  leaves; 
and  these  are  connected  by  a  growth  of 
minute  hairs  that  looks  like  a  dense  cobweb. 
Both  Sedums  and  Sempervivums  will  grow  in 
poor  soil,  endure  any  amount  of  drouth,  and 
while  the  flowers  of  all  are  pleasing,  some  are 
decidedly  showy,  and  many  of  them  have  a  de¬ 
lightful  fragrance.  While  the  flower-garden 
lias  been  almost  ruined  by  heat  and  dryness  the 

Vegetable  Garden  has  fared  but  Tittle 
better.  Peas  that  were  sown  early  have  mil¬ 
dewed  just  as  late-sown  ones  are  apt  to  do,  and 
those  that  should  have  grown  three  feet  high 
stopped  at  half  that  distance.  This  dry  spell 
is  very  injurious  to  biennial  roots  that  were 
sown  early.  The  drouth  has  given  the  plants  a 
rest  something  equal  to  that  which  they  get  in 
winter.  When  wet  weather  comes  they  will 
make  their  second  growth,  and  many  will  throw 
up  flower-stalks.  I  notice  that  even  the  slight 
rains  that  have  fallen  recently  have  made  salsify, 
scorzonera,  and  scolymus  push  their  flower- 
buds.  To  get  useful  roots  these  must  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  they  appear.  It  is  the  case 
with  me,  and  I  suppose  with  many  others,  that 
a  large  share  of  the  June  sowings  have  failed, 
and  the  crops  that  we  depend  upon  to  supply 
the  table  through  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months  are  mainly  missing.  It  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  to  consider 

What  can  we  Sow  in  August  to  make 
up  this  deficiency?  It  is  often  the  case  that 
the  season  has  its  compensations,  and  when 
untoward  at  one  end  it  is  unusually  favorable 
at  the  other.  So,  if  one  is  willing  to  risk  the 
seeds  and  labor,  he  may,  by  sowing  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  sat  isfactory  crop. 
Bush-beans  are  quite  safe  for  a  late  crop,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  peas  may  be  tried.  Kohl 
rabi  will  in  a  favorable  season  get  to  an  eatable 
size  before  frost.  Spinach  will  come  on  rapidly, 
and  may  be  sown  for  fall  use,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  put  in  the  winter  crop.  Ruta-bagas  may  be 
sown  early,  and  the  flat  turnips  late  in  the 
month.  Then  those  who  care  to  do  so  can 
begin  the  round  of  radishes,  cress,  lettuce,  etc. 

Patience  with  Seeds  is  something  the 
amateur  has  need  to  practice.  While  some  seed 
will  come  up  in  a  week,  more  or  less,  others 
like  to  take  their  time  about  it.  I  keep  a  frame 
for  fall-sown  and  another  for  spring-sown  seeds. 
These  are  simply  cold  frames,  and  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  shallow  boxes.  I  sow  herbaceous 
perennials,  such  as  Columbines,  Pentstemons, 
Dodecatheons,  and  the  like  soon  after  they  are 
gathered.  Plants  appear  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
by  cold  weather  they  are  strong  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  themselves  through  the  winter  by  the  aid 
of  a  covering  of  leaves.  When  winter  has  fairly 
set  in  the  frame  is  filled  up  with  leaves,  and  the 
sash  put  on  to  keep  out  an  excess  of  rain. 
During  warm  spells  in  winter  the  sash  is  raised 
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to  prevent  a  too  high  temperature.  In  spring 
these  plants  are  found  in  good  condition,  and 
are  pricked  out.  The  boxes  are  then  put  back 
in  the  frame,  and  in  most  cases 'there  comes  an¬ 
other  crop  of  young  plants  from  seeds  that 
failed  to  germinate  the  autumn  before.  So  in 
the  frame  in  which  seeds  are  sown  in  spring  I 
find  it  well  to  be  patient.  I  find  that  several 
boxes  sown  in  March,  and  from  which  those 
seedlings  that  came  quickly  have  been  removed, 
show  now  in  July  several  rows  just  breaking 
ground.  One  of  the  great  troubles  of  those  who 
fail  in  raising  trees  and  shrubs  from  seeds  is  the 
inability  to  wait.  For  all  seed-sowing  in  the 
small  way  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of 
Shallow  Seed-Boxes,  which  have  been  fre- 
-quently  mentioned  in  these  columns.  A  com¬ 
mon  soap-box  will  make  three,  as  the  soil  need 
not  be  over  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Seeds 
■that  are  long  in  germinating  can  get  in  these 
what  they  will  rarely  receive  in  the  open 
ground — thorough  weeding.  If  tender  seed¬ 
lings  come,  and  find  the  soil  already  occupied 
by  vigorous  wreeds,  they  have  not  the  heart  to 
•enter  into  the  “struggle  for  existence,”  and 
quietly  disappear,  while  the  seedsman  is  blamed 
for  selling  poor  stock. 


The  Rhododendron  Show. 


Though  the  great  show  of  Rhododendrons 
held  in  Boston  in  June  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  it  is  well  to  place  it  on  record  as  a  most 
important  horticultural  event.  It  was  notice¬ 
able  in  the  first  place  as  it  allowed  people  to  see 
of  what  the  Rhododendron  is  capable,  as  the 
plants  were  sliowm  in  large  and  small  masses  of 
shrubs  varying  in  height  from  one  to  six  feet ;  and 
besides  these,  single  specimens,  perfectly  trained, 
showed  what  could  be  done  with  only  one  shrub. 
Secondly,  it  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  a  flower- 
show  should  be.  The  large  area  inclosed  by  a 
monster  tent  was  laid  out  in  beds  and  borders 
of  various  forms,  neatly  edged  with  turf,  and  in 
these  the  plants  were  set  in  groups  or  as  single 
specimens.  The  superiority  of  this  method 
over  the  usual  one  of  showing  plants  is  so  great 
that  it  should  be  adopted  wherever  practicable. 
Thirdly,  it  showed  what  a  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  man  can  do  when  he  sets  about  it. 
Although  the  show  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the 
public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Ilunnewell,  of 
Wellesley,  who  conceived  the  idea,  assumed  the 
expense,  and  furnished  the  plants.  Mr.  Huune- 
well  was  ably  seconded  by  Prof.  Clias.  S. 
Sargent,  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  who  did  a 
great  amount  of  hard  work.  These  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  especially,  are  deserving  the  thanks  of 
the  community  foi\the  finest  floral  display  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  This  exhibition  can  not 
fail  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  Rhododendron  cul¬ 
ture,  and  to  make  thousands  of  people  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  most  valuable  shrubs. 
While  the  finest  specimen  plants  exhibited  at 
the  show  were  of  kinds  not  quite  hardy  at  the 
North,  still  so  many  of  them  are  perfectly 
hardy  that  one  can  get  a  satisfactory  variety  of 
colors  from  among  those  that  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  enduring  our  severest 
winters.  The  climate  and  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  much  more  severe  than  that  of  New 
York,  and  plauts  that  will  winter  there  with 
safety  will  probably  be  hardy  with  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers.  At  our  request,  Prof. 
Sargent  has  indicated  six  varieties  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  giving  the  greatest  variety  of  color, 
that  have  stood  the  severest  of  New  England 


winters.  These  are :  Album  elegans,  Album 
grandiflorum,  Deilicatissimum,  Everstianum, 
Purpurenm  elegans,  and  Roseum  elegans. 


Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Rust. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  the  unusually  early 
drouth  or  not,  rust  upon  the  species  of  Rubus 
appears  to  be  unusually  abundant  this  season. 
Some  of  the  Western  horticultural  societies  are 
discussing  the  matter  in  a  tone  that  shows  it  to 
be  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  blackberry.  In  some  of  these  discussions 
the  trouble  is  spoken  of  as  rust,  and  the  speak¬ 
ers  are  evidently  in  the  dark  as  to  its  nature, 
and  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  something  that  has 
recently  come  upon  the  crop.  They  seem  to 
find  it  confined  to  the  blackberry,  and  ask  if 
the  raspberry  is  ever  attacked.  This  rust  is  no 
novelty.  It  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  leaves  as  small,  oval,  orange- 
colored  spots,  which  at  length  become  so 
numerous  that  they  run  together,  lose  their 
identity,  and  form  a  shapeless  mass  of  orange 
color  that  often  covers  the  whole  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf.  This  rust  is  a  regular  plant,  of  the 
immense  order  of  fungi,  that  lives  in  and  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  usually  destroys  it. 
When  abundant,  it  so  exhausts  the  plant  that 
the  wood  fails  to  ripen.  It  occurs  upon  both 
the  blackberry  and  raspberry,  whether  wild  or 
cultivated.  It  does  not  seem  to  spread  very 
rapidly,  as  upon  a  neighbor’s  place  there  is  a 
patch  of  wild  blackberry  bushes,  the  leaves  of 
which  have  been  badly  infested  with  it  for 
several  years  in  succession ;  these  bushes  are 
but  a  few  rods  distant  from  our  own  cultivated 
ones,  upon  which  no  sign  of  the  rust  has  yet 
appeared.  Had  we  control  of  these  wild  bushes 
we  should  cut  and  burn  them,  as  they  are  un¬ 
safe  neighbors.  The  remedies  we  have  seen 
proposed  are  salt  and  lime,  cultivators  claiming 
that  they  have  arrested  the  rust  by  the  use  of 
either  of  these.  Should  it  appear  upon  our 
own  vines,  we  should  apply  sulphur  with  a 
bellows,  just  as  we  do  for  grape  mildew.  Any 
remedy,  to  be  effective,  should  be  applied  at  the 
very  first  appearance  of  the  rust,  as  when  it 
has  gained  such  a  foothold  as  to  exhaust  the 
plant  the  best  way  is  to  cut  and  burn. 


Seedling  Strawberries. 


There  have  been  more  new  seedlings  brought 
forward  this  season  than  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  The  raising  of  seedlings  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  and  we  hope  that  cultivators  and 
amateurs  will  persevere  in  the  work  until  they 
produce  a  fruit  that  has  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Wilson,  with  none  of  its  bad  ones.  The 
Wilson  is  red  long  before  it  is  ripe,  and  the 
fruit  as  found  in  the  market,  though  fine-look¬ 
ing,  is  sour  and  hard.  It  may  be  doubted  if  we 
shall  ever  find  a  strawberry  firm  enough  to 
carry  a  long  distance  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  unless 
it  be  some  juiceless  variety  like  the  Lady-finger. 
Among  those  presented  to  our  notice  this  spring 
is  a  berry  raised  by  Mr.  Springstead,  of  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  berry  of  excellent  flavor ; 
but  as  the  specimens  we  saw  were  grown  under 
glass  we  can  say  but  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hite,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  has 
raised  a  very  promising  seedling.  The  berries 
are  very  large,  rather  rough  surface,  and  from 
the  clusters  brought  us  appear  to  be  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Mr.  Hite  is  a  skilled  horticulturist, 
and  knows  the  requirements  of  a  good  berry. 


W.  Somers,  of  East  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  has  also 
a  seedling.  It  apparently  has  some  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  blood  in  it,  as  it  has  the  long  smooth  neck 
characteristic  of  the  Agriculturist  and  other 
crosses  of  the  Peabody. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Durand,  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  is  an 
amateur  who  has  been  remarkably  successful 
with  seedlings.  His  Black  Defiance,  Late  Pro¬ 
lific,  and  others  have  taken  place  with  our 
standard  sorts.  This  year  lie  shows  another, 
which  he  calls  the  “  Star  of  1873.”  It  is  a  very 
large  and  showy  variety,  and  has  the  richness 
of  flavor  that  characterize  his  other  seedlings. 

“  The  Duchess  ”  is  another  new  variety,  a 
basket  of  which  was  sent  us  by  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hexamer,  of  Newcastle,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  writes  us  that  it  is  three  days  earlier  than 
Downer’s  Prolific,  which  will  make  it  our  earli¬ 
est  variety.  It  is  much  sweeter  and  better 
flavored  than  the  Downer,  and  is,  like  that,  a 
round,  very  bright,  light  scarlet  berry.  It  has, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Doctor  and  others, 
superior  carrying  qualities,  and  it  promises 
well  as  a  market  variety.  The  Duchess  was 
raised  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Barnes,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  who  also  raised  Barnes’s  Mammoth. 

Several  other's  have  sent  us  seedlings,  but  in 
too  poor  condition  for  us  to  mention  them. 


The  American  Pomological  Society. 


The  coming  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society,  which  commences  on  Septem¬ 
ber  lOlh,  will  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
its  existence.  That  we  consider  this  meeting  of 
more  than  usual  importance  is  shown  by  the 
prominence  we  .give  to  this  notice.  We  have 
freely  expressed  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  its  secretary,  but  the  misdeeds  of 
one  who  is  unfortunately  in  a  position  where 
he  can  do  mischief  does  not  abate  our  interest 
in  the  cause.  The  Pomological  Society  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  that  brings  together  cul¬ 
tivators  from  such  widely  separated  localities 
for  a  biennial  comparison  of  experiences.  It 
embodies  the  best  pomological  knowledge  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  aims  being 
national  it  should  have  the  countenance  and 
support  of  every  grower  of  fruit  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  terms  of  member¬ 
ship  are  low,  and  the  fee  is  quite  offset  by  the 
value  of  the  report  which  each  member  re¬ 
ceives.  We  hope  that  those  from  a  distance 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  attend  this  meeting, 
as  they  will  derive  new  inspiration  from  the 
gathering  at  a  place  where  horticulture  lias,  so 
to  speak,  taken  a  deeper  root  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  It  is  not  that  there  are 
here  and  there  eminent  fruit-growers  and  culti 
vators  in  other  branches  of  horticulture,  bu> 
there  is  a  horticultural  atmosphere  iti  Bostom 
The  people  sympathize  with  and  believe  in 
pomology  and  its  related  branches,  and  manifest 
this  feeling  by  their  active  support.  Where 
else  will  be  found  such  an  expression  of  this 
feeling  as  that  magnificent  temple  to  Pomona 
and  Flora,  the  Horticultural  Hall,  presents  ? 
It  will  encourage  those  who  are  working 
at  a  distance  and  in  isolated  localities  to  go 
to  Boston  and  see  how  a  community  may 
in  time  be  educated  to  appreciate  pomo¬ 
logical  labors,  and  to  see  what  a  welcome 
these  “granite  and  ice”  men  can  give  to  all 
fellow-workers  from  every  quarter.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  state,  territory,  and  province  will  be 
represented  by  fruit-growers,  who  will  come 
prepared  to  contribute  each  his  mite  to  the  great 
national  catalogue.  Through  the  liberality 
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Button-hole  Bouquets. 


Fig.  1.— BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUET. 

this,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
German  word  for  globe ;  so  both  the  botanical 


A  button-hole  bouquet  seems  like  a  small 
matter  in  itself.  The  custom  of  wearing  a 
boutonniere  is  very  general  in  England  and 
France,  and  is  becoming  common  with  us,  and 
the  making  and  selling  of  those  insignificant 


Fig.  2.— -BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUET. 

of  green  is  the  prevailing  style.  Whatever  the 
green,  it  should  be  one  that  does  not  wilt  readily* 


Society  for  Promoting 
liberal  gentlemen,  the 
the  disposal  of 


of  the  Massachusetts 
Agriculture,  and  six 
sum  of  $1,100  is  placed  at 
the  Society  to  be  distributed 
in  premiums.  The  Society’s 
silver  medal  and  fifty  dollars 
is  offered  for  the  first  premi¬ 
um,  and  the  Society’s  bronze 
medal  and  twenty-five  dollars 
as  the  second  premium  in  the 
various  classes — viz. :  Largest 
and  best  collection  of  apples 
by  any  state  or  society,  three 
of  each  variety.  The  same 
for  the  largest  and  best  collec¬ 
tion  grown  by  one  individual. 

The  same  premiums  —  first 
and  second — are  offered  for 
pears,  native  grapes,  peach¬ 
es,  and  plums.  Special  pre¬ 
miums  are  offered  for  grapes 
grown  "west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  silver 
medal  is  offered  for  seedling 
apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes, 
peaches,  as  well  as  for  collec¬ 
tions  of  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 
raisins,  dried  fruits,  and  canned 
fruits.  Those  sending  packages 
of  fruit  will  direct  them 
to  the  care  of  E.  W.  Buswell, 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
to  whom  application  may 
be  made  for  premium  lists  and 
programmes.  A  number  of 
well  known  fruit-growers  have 
promised  to  prepare  essays 
for  this  meeting.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  read  only  by  title. 

It  is  a  great  waste  of  valu¬ 
able  time  to  read  essays  which 
will  be  much  better  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
when  printed  in  the  report  of  the  meeting. 


and  the  common  name  are  derived  from  the 
globular  form  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
species.  A  Globe-flower  at  first  sight  appears 
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The  Globe-flowers. 


The  Globe-flowers  belong  to  the  genus  Trol- 


much  like  a  magnified  Buttercup.  It  is  related 
to  the  Buttercup,  but  there  are  marked  differ¬ 
ences.  That  has  a  regular  green  calyx  and  col¬ 
ored  petals,  while  in  the  Globe-flower  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  corolla  is  only  a  brightly  colored 
calyx,  and  if  we  look  for  petals  we  shall  find 
them  within,  so  small  and  narrow  that  they  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  stamens. 
The  European  Globe-flower  (Trollius Europceus) 
is  not  a  rare  plant  in  our  gardens;  it  is  the  one 
shown  at  the  right-hand  of  the  engraving.  It 
blooms  in  May,  and  we  keep  a  clump  of  it  in 
the  garden  for  its  cheery  appearance,  as  it 
comes  at  a  season  when  yellow  flowers  are 
more  welcome  than  they  are  in  the  hot  days  of 
August.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  requiring  no 
other  care  than  to  divide  the  clump  when  it  gets 
too  large.  The  Asiatic  Globe-flower  (T.  Asiati¬ 
cs)  is  also  in  cultivation,  and  has  orange-yellow 
flowers.  We  have  also  a  native  species, Trollius 
laxus  (  T,  Americanus  of  European  books  and 
catalogues),  to  which  the  name  Globe-flower 
is  inappropriate,  as  it  is  no  more  globular  than 
a  Buttercup.  It  is  the  smaller  plant  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  We  find  it  quite  abundant  in  a  swamp 
about  ten  miles  from  New  York,  but  as  a  plant 
to  cultivate  it  has  but  little  interest. 


bouquets,  which  bring  10c.  to  25c.,  according  to 
the  season,  forms  an  important  item  in  com¬ 
mercial  horticulture.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
flowers  of  which  a  button¬ 
hole  bouquet  is  composed 
should  be  neat  and  pleasing, 
and  be  capable  of  retaining 
their  freshness  for  several 
hours.  We  sometimes  see  in 
foreign  journals  lists  of  plants 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
designs  for  making  them  up. 
The  bouquets  sold  at  the  New 
York  flower  stores  and  by  the 
flower  girls  are  made  up  of 
such  material  as  happens  to 
be  in  season,  there  being  no 
prevailing  fashion  other  than 
to  have  violets  when  in  season, 
and  rose-buds  at  other  times. 
In  Boston,  the  bouquet  is  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  a  rose-bud  and 
a  bit  of  Myrsiphyllum,  or 
“  Smilax  ”  as  it  is  there  called. 
There  can  be  no  better  green 
for  the  purpose  than  this 
“Smilax”  vine,  it  being  bright 
in  color,  delicate  in  outline, 
and  will  last  a  whole  day  with¬ 
out  withering.  Boston  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
rose-buds,  and  with  a  Boston 
rose-bud  and  a  bit  of  the 
“Boston-vine,”  as  some  New 
York  florists  call  the  Myrsi- 
pbyllum,  a  most  perfect  but¬ 
ton-hole  bouquet  is  made.  In 
figure  1  we  give  a  bouquet 
made  of  these  alone,  and  in 
figure  2  one  made  of  the  same 
with  two  small  sprays  of  As- 
tilbe  Japonica  added.  The 
Boston  flower  dealers  make  up  these  little 
bouquets  by  wrapping  the  stems  with  a  small 
bit  of  tin-foil ;  they  keep  a  paper  of  pins  at 
hand,  and  when  one  buys  a  bouquet  they  put 
it  in  the  button-hole  and  secure  it  for  him — an 
attention  we  have  not  noticed  in  other  cities. 
Later  in  the  season,  a  Tuberose  flower  with  a  bit 
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SST"  (For  other  Household  Hems,  see  “  Basket ”  pages.) 

Table  Decoration. 


Within  a  few  years  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  table  decoration,  and  the  horticultural 
societies  abroad  offer  prizes  for  the  best  specimens 
•of  this  department  of  the  florist’s  art.  Stands 


for  the  searching,  and  they  can  be  largely  used  in 
aueh  work.  The  leaves  of  carrots,  parsley,  and 
the  common  yarrow  are  not  to  be  rejected.  The 
young  growth  of  grape  and  hop  vines,  with  the 
spray  of  asparagus,  will,  under  a  skillful  hand, 
work  into  pleasing  forms,  and  the  common  green- 
brier  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  The  green 
groundwork  being  secured,  then  flowers  majr  be 
sparingly  worked  in.  If  no  flowering  vines  are  at 
hand,  those  that  do  not  bear  flowers  may  be  made 
to  do  so  by  binding  to  them  carnations  and  other 
flowers  that  hold  well  without  water  by  means  of 


PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION  AT  THE  ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  ENGLAND. 


usually  of  glass  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  flowers  for  the  table,  and  where  living  plants 
are  used  the  pot  is  placed  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  table.  The  regular  leaves  of  an  extension  table 
are  replaced  by  common  boards  cut  so  as  to  allow 
the  stem  of  the  plant  to  pass  through,  while  the 
pot  stands  upon  a  stool  or  something  provided  for 
the  purpose.  Several  table-cloths  are  used,  and 
lapped  around  the  stems  of  the  plants  that  come 
through  the  table.  We  give  an  illustration  from 
the  Garden  of  one  of  these  prize  decorations  to 
show  to  what  refinement  the  art  is  carried,  and  to 
be  suggestive  to  those  who  would  like  to  under¬ 
take  something  of  the  kind.  For  the  family  table 
a  simpler  decoration  is  more  appropriate.  A  few 
flowers  put  loosely  into  a  glass  are  in  much  better 
taste  than  a  large,  heavy,  crowded  bouquet.  In 
any  decoration,  whether  for  a  private  or  a  public 
table,  heaviness  should  be  avoided,  and  lightness 
and  grace  characterize  every  design,  whether  large 
or  small.  The  matter  of  home  decoration  is  easily 
managed,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  saying— the 
simpler  the  better.  It  often  happens  that  parties, 
festivals,  and  other  social  gatherings  take  place 
during  the  season  of  flowers,  at  which  refreshments 
are  served.  Those  having  charge  of  the  table  ar¬ 
rangements  naturally  desire  to  decorate  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  usually  make  the  mistake  of  having  these 
in  great  quantity  without  bestowing  any  care  upon 
the  arrangement.  A  crowded  bouquet  in  any  place 
is  less  pleasing  than  a  loose  and  graceful  one,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  table  decorations. 
Where  persons  are  to  be  seated  at  the  table  it  is 
especially  important  that  the  decorations  should 
not  be  so  heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  view  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Light,  feathery  foliage' and  deli¬ 
cate  vines  should  form  the  chief  material  of  all 
table  decoration,  and  flowers  may  come  in  for 
color,  but  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  make  up 
the  mass.  One  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  skill 
can  make  up  tasteful  decorations  from  very  ordin¬ 
ary  materials.  If  elevated  stands  like  those  shown 
in  the  engraving  are  wanted,  and  glass  ones  can 
not  be  procured,  let  the  tinman  make  the  portions 
to  hold  the  flowers  (to  be  filled  with  wet  moss), 
and  support  them  on  glass  rods.  Even  wooden 
supports  may  be  used  if  quite  clothed  with  vines. 
In  the  country  an  abundance  of  ferns  may  be  had 


a  very  fine  iron  wire.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity  a  table  for  a  summer  festival  can  be 
made  beautiful  by  the  use  of  common  and  inex¬ 
pensive  materials. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Good  Yeast  and  Sweet  Bread.— You  can  not 
make  good  bread  with  poor  yeast.  To  have  good 
yeast  in  hot.  weather,  it  must  be  made  new  very 
often,  and  it  must  be  kept  very  cool  after  it  is  made. 
A  good  bread-maker  of  my  acquaintance  keeps  the 
yeast-cakes,  that  one  can  buy  in  packages  at  any 
grocery,  in  her  house  just  for  making  fresh  yeast 
every  time.  Those  yeast-cakes  are  sweet,  but  are 
hardly  lively  enough  generally  to  use  directly  in 
the  bread-making.  They  serve  well  for  making 
yeast — one  cake  for  about  three  pints  of  yeast, 
which  is  enough  for  most  families  to  make  each 
time.  Baker’s  yeast  is  often  sour,  though  lively. 
No  one  can  make  sweet  bread  with  sour  yeast, 
unless  sugar  is  added.  No ;  soda  never  sweetens 
anything.  Alkalies  neutralize  acids,  but  they  can 
only  do  that.  They  never  make  sour  things  sweet. 
If  your  bread  has  turned  sour  from  too  long  stand¬ 
ing,  you  can  do  away  with  that  sourness  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  alkali ;  but  the  sugar  that  was  once 
naturally  in  the  dough  had  all  departed  before  the 
bread  was  really  sour.  If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  to  use  soda  in  my  bread,  I  put  iu  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  with  it  when  I  go  to  knead  it. 

These  columns  have  readers  who  shake  their 
heads  at  the  very  mention  of  yeast  bread.  They 
think  it  is  poison  ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time,  I 
think,  before  they  produce  in  our  minds  any  very 
strong  abhorrence  of  light,  tender,  sweet  yeast 
bread,  such  as  one  in  a  thousand  among  bread- 
makers  knows  how  to  produce.  Fortunate  are  the 
housekeepers  who  have  plenty  of  sweet  unskimmed 
milk  to  use  for  mixing  bread.  Skimmed  milk  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  little  (if  at  all)  bet¬ 
ter  than  water.  New  milk,  with  its  unrisen  cream, 
shortens  the  loaf.  No  regular  “shortening”— 
lard,  butter,  or  even  cream — can  do  the  work 
equally  well.  When  I  can  not  afford  to  use  new 


milk  I  prefer  to  use  water  without  any  shortening. 
Half-a-dozen  potatoes,  boiled  and  mashed  fine  an< 
mixed  with  the  bread  sponge,  help  to  make  th< 
bread  moist  and  tender.  Another  way  much  liked 
by  some  is  to  make  corn  meal  gruel — about  a  quart, 
let  us  say,  for  four  loaves— and  scald  a  portion  oi 
the  sifted  flour  with  this ;  then  make  the  batter 
cooler  with  cold  water,  and  add  flour  until  the 
sponge  is  thick  enough,  then  the  yeast.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  corn  meal  is  much  relished  by  some,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  introduce  it  into  the  bread. 

I  used  sometimes,  to  buy  in  the  city  baker’? 

“  home-made  bread,”  which 
6eemed  to  be  just  “baker’s 
bread  ”  improved  by  the 
addition  of  corn-meal. 

A  Word  Farther  About 
Graham,  Gems,  etc. — 
When  people  use  Graham 
flour  only  occasionally,  us¬ 
ing  white  flour  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  it  is  better  not  to  sift 
the  Graham  flour.  All  of 
the  bran  is  probably  needed. 
It  is  a  dear  way  to  buy  bran, 
too — to  buy  Graham  flour  at 
the  usual  prices,  and  sift 
out  the  bran  to  throw  away 
or  to  feed  the  horses. 

“Of  what  use  is  your 
Graham  flour  if  you  lake 
out  the  bran  ?  ”  some  one 
asks.  But  you  can  not  take 
out  near  all  of  the  bran — at 
least,  not  with  an  ordinary 
sieve.  This  morning  I 
made  some  Graham  gems 
for  breakfast.  The  flour 
professed  to  be  made  of 
“  the  best  winter  wheat.”  The  children  have 
“  begged  off”  so  about  Graham  gems  lately  (and 
I  have  shared  the  feeling  in  less  degree)  that 
I  seldom  make  them  without  either  using  half 
white  flour  or  sifting  out  the  coarse  bran.  This 
time  I  sifted  the  flour  for  a  dozen  gems.  There 
was  almost  a  pint  of  coarse  bran,  and  about  half  of 
those  bran  particles  were  large  enough  to  cover  any 
printed  capital  letter  in  this  paragraph.  Whatever 
the  diseased  stomachs  or  inert  bowels  of  sedentary 
men  and  women  may  need  in  the  way  of  “waste 
matter,”  I  can  not  believe  that  little  children  and 
people  in  average  health  and  actively  employed 
need  to  be  kept  upon  any  such  amount  of  waste 
matter.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  children  who 
can  have  their  choice  never  choose  unsifted  Gra¬ 
ham  flour  bread  when  they  can  get  “  white  bread.” 

The  theory  about  the  wheat  kernel — how  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  elements  of  the  human  body  in  the 
same  proportion — seems  all  right,  and  I  believe 
that  no  better  article  of  diet  can  be  found  than 
whole  wheat ;  but  science  must  wait  a  little  for  the 
manufacturers,  I  think.  We  will  digest  this  excel¬ 
lent  theory,  and  get  ready  for  its  full  practice  by 
the  time  that  machinery  gets  ready  to  give  us  the 
wheat  kernel  ground  so  as  to  make  smooth  flour. 
In  a  few  mills  already  the  bran  is  thoroughly  cut 
up  and  made  to  disappear,  I  am  toid. 

It  is  said  that  some  people  starve  themselves  ou 
fine  flour,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  true.  Fine  wheat 
flour  is  almost. devoid  of  some  very  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  nutrition.  But  these  elements  are  foune 
iu  other  articles  of  diet.  Good  meat  and  milk  are 
especially  needed  where  fine  wheat  flour  is  the  only 
“  bread-stuff.”  Where  there  is  plenty  of  good  beef 
and  mutton,  and  plenty  of  milk  for  the  children, 
there  need  be  no  conscientious  scruples  against 
the  free  use  of  fine  flour,  it  seems  to  me.  Those 
who  can  not  afford  fresh  meat  and  milk  can  not 
afford  to  confine  themselves  to  white  bread.  Many 
a  poor  working  woman  keeps  herself  thin  and 
weak  by  a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  fine  flour  bread 
and  tea.  Many  children  arc  retarded  in  their 
growth  and  healthful  development  by  too  close 
confinement  to  potatoes  and  bread  when  they  are 
too  young  to  masticate  meat  and  have  not  enough 
milk.  In  such  cases  there  would  be  a  great  gain 
in  the  use  of  Graham  flour,  even  if  the  coarser  part 
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were  removed  by  siftiug.  The  canaille  (shorts  or 
middlings)  which  is  taken  from  the  wheat  at  the 
mill  makes  excellent  food  cooked  in  various  ways, 
as  biscuit  or  as  mu6h.  It  works  in  well  with  other 
kinds  of  flour — in  johnny-cakes,  gems,  rolls,  and 
crackers. 

Sour  Milk  as  Food. — How  powerfully  the  ima¬ 
gination  affects  the  appetite  !  Having  always  seen 
the  beautiful  white  loppered  milk  given  to  the  pigs 
as  unfit  for  human  food  (unless  first  made  into 
Dutch  cheese),  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself 
to  taste  it  fairly.  The  very  idea  that  milk  was  sour 
put  its  relish  beyond  question.  But  my  children, 
who  had  plenty  of  excellent  sweet  milk  for  food, 
seeing  sour  curdled  milk  eaten  gladly  by  a  guest,  ate 
the  same  without  hesitation,  and  have  ever  since 
preferred  it  to  sweet  milk — that  is,  when  they  can 
have  it  in  unbroken  curd.  Just  so  with  their 
father.  They  all  relish  it  without  any  seasoning. 

Marion  Harland  gives  a  recipe  which  is  well 
worth  trying.  Here  it  is  : 

“ Bonny-clabber  or  Loppered  Milk. — Seta 
china  or  glass  dish  of  skimmed  milk  away  in  a 
warm  place,  covered.  When  it  turns — i.  e.,  becomes 
a  smooth,  firm,  but  not  tough  cake,  like  blanc¬ 
mange — serve  in  the  same  dish.  Cut  out  carefully 
with  a  large  spoon,  and  put  in  saucers  with  cream, 
powdered  sugar,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  It  is  better 
if  set  on  the  ice  for  an  hour  before  it  is  brought  to 
the  table.  Do  not  let  it  stand  until  the  whey  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  curd. 

*'  Few  people  know  how  delicious  this  healthful 
and  simple  dessert  can  be  made,  if  eaten  before  it 
becomes  tough  and  tart  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  cream  and  sugar.  There  are  not  many  jellies 
and  creams  superior  to  it.” 

Speaking  of  Dutch  cheese,  I  may  as  well  tell  how 
to  make  it,  as  many  families  where  it  might  be  had 
and  relished  are  deprived  of  it  through  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  housekeeper. 

Cottage  Cheese.— Heat  sour  milk  with  a  gentle 
heat  (it  is  a  good  way  to  set  the  pan  over  a  kettle 
of  warm  but  not  boiling  water)  until  the  whey 
separates  from  the  curd.  Pour  off  the  whey  with 
care,  put  the  curd  into  a  bag,  and  hang  it  to  drip 
for  several  hours.  Do  not  squeeze  it.  Work  it 
with  a  spoon  or  with  clean  hands  until  it  is  soft 
and  even,  salt  it,  add  a  little  cream  or  butter,  mold 
into  round  balls,  or  leave  it  to  be  served  in  small 
6aucers.  It  should  be  eaten  while  fresh. 

Parents’  Unions. — Not  long  ago  I  read  *,  letter 
which  Miss  Peabody  gave  to  the  public.  She 
hoped  that  the  press  generally  would  make  some 
mention  of  that  about  which  she  wrote.  She  wrote 
briefly  of  the  importance  of  the  kindergarten  for 
children  between  the  nursery  and  the  primary- 
school.  I  want  to  quote  a  part  of  her  letter. 
Speaking  of  the  trained  teachers  that  children  need, 
she  says  : 

“  To  obtain  such  a  class  of  teachers,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  parents  first  of  all  to  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Froebel’s  art  and  science;  and, 
secondly,  to  support  with  their  money  and  personal 
sympathy  *  kindergartens  with  properly  trained 
teachers. 

“To  promote  these  objects,  therefore,  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Association  of  Boston  proposes  that 
parents  all  over  the  count  ry  shall  form  hi  their  own 
neighborhoods  simple  unions,  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  month,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  conversing 
with  each  other  on  the  subject  of  kindergartening; 
being  quite  sure,  if  they  do  so,  that  they  will  very 
soon  be  prompted  to  do  all  that  is  requisite  to  have 
kindergartens  for  their  own  and  their  neighbor’s 
children  at  once,  and  to  support  the  teacher  whom 
they  shall  procure  with  all  the  necessary  means  for 
her  success. 

“Already  one  such  union  has  been  spontaneously 
formed  in  the  town  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  whose 
members  meet  once  a  fortnight  to  read  and  con¬ 
verse.  They  began,  as  any  other  union  can  do, 
with  procuring  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  its  circular  of  Information  on  Kindergar¬ 
tens,  for  July,  1872,  containing  the  Baroness  Maren- 
lioltz-Bulow’s  statement  of  what  a  true  kinder¬ 


garten  is.  The  Commissioner,  General  Eaton,  will 
send  this  pamphlet  for  the  asking,  without  price. 

“  The  Montclair  Union- has  already  procured  and 
supports  a  kindergartener,  who  meets  with  the 
mothers  to  read  kindergarten  literature,  and  with 
whom  they  converse  and  sympathize.  It  has 
proved  a  complete  success,  and  continues  to  be 
more  and  more  interesting  to  the  members.  The 
grown  daughters  of  the  members  also  visit  the 
kindergarten,  and  find  it  delightful  to  assist  under 
the  direction  of  the  kindergartener,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  enlarge  her  numbers,  while  they  are  ob¬ 
taining  the  highest  touch  of  culture  for  future 
motherhood  and  general  womanly  influence  in 
society.” 

Miss  Peabody  also  announces  that  the  Boston 
Kindergarten  Association  intends  to  start  a  journal 
during  the  present  summer,  to  be  edited  by  herself, 
“the  first  number  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
union  that  will  make  known  its  existence  to  the 
Association.”  Miss  Peabody’s  letter  was  written 
by  the  order  of  that  Association,  and  I  have  been 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  it  more  widely  copied. 

Such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  would 
have  many  excellent  results,  I  am  sure.  Mothers 
are  growing  almost  desperate  from  need  of  some 
such  help.  I  was  a  good  deal  moved  by  a  short 
and  hasty  letter  which  I  received  the  other  day 
from  a  woman  of  such  happy  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances— fine  healthy  organization,  large  moth¬ 
erly  heart,  comfortable  pecuniary  relations,  conge¬ 
nial  marriage,  bright  and  loving  and  healthy  chil¬ 
dren — that  I  could  hardly  think  of  any  awakened 
woman  (for  most  mothers  are  still  half  dozing,  in¬ 
tellectually,  as  mothers)  less  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  awful  piuch  that  mothers  are  being  brought 
into  by  the  increasing  demands  of  science  on  one 
side  and  social  customs  on  the  other.  But  this 
woman  wrote  me  :  “  I  have  such  an  intense  desire 
to  possess  the  book  you  wrote  about  in  the  last 
Agriculturist ,  that  I  have  taken  my  pen  on  Monday, 
in  the  midst  of  innumerable  cares,  to  beg  of  you 
to  get  it  for  me.  If  there  is  anything  that  will 
help  me  to  be  loving  and  gentle,  patient  and  for¬ 
bearing  with  these  dear  little  ones,  I  want  it.  I  have 
always  been  looking  for  something  of  the  kind,  and 
perhaps  this  will  fit  my  case.” 

Help  her  to  be  “  loving  and  gentle,  patient  and 
forbearing!” — when  she  is  all  that  by  nature. 
Sometimes  I  feel  almost  guilty  for  having  so 
strongly  recommended  “Bits  of  Talk.”  Every¬ 
body  admits  how  silly  it  is  to  preach  moral  truths 
to  a  starving  man.  “  Nourish  his  body  first,”  they 
say,  and  then  feed  the  mind.  The  mothers  who 
have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  feel  what  “H.  H.” 
says,  are  often  so  crowded  and  pressed  with  other 
cares  and  duties,  that  they  can  not  fulfill  half  the 
motherly  duties  which  they  already  are  aware  of. 
If  I  could  only  take  the  sewing,  and  washing,  and 
ironing,  and  cooking,  and  care  of  servants  and 
guests  and  house,  and  chignons  and  wearisome 
clothing,  and  leave  mothers  free  to  act  as  rational 
women  and  sensible  mothers,  I  might  well  enough 
call  upon  them  to  listen  to  “  II.  H.”  I  do  not  know 
the  personal  circumstances  of  “II.  H.,”  but  I  have 
a  feeling  that  she  has  probably  had  only  one  babe 
at  a  time  on  her  hands.  Has  any  one  ever  told  in 
print  how  wearing  it  is  to  a  mother’s  nerves  to 
have  the  baby  kept  from  going  to  sleep  at  the 
proper  time  and  awaken  too  soon  by  the  very 
natural  and  innocent  and  irrepressible  noise  of 
other  young  children  ?  how  hard  to  hear  the  last 
baby  but  one — still  a  baby,  and  still  having  a  right 
to  its  mother’s  arms  when  tired  or  in  trouble — to 
hear  it  pleading  vainly  in  weariness  or  in  grief  for 
its  mamma  when  the  last  baby  can  not  possibly  be 
turned  off?  how  discouraging  to  wait  vainly  for  a 
chance  to  give  to  the  child  of  four  or  five  years  the 
help  or  information  which  its  development  needs 
and  craves  ? 

Oh  1  these  mothers’  hearts  1  What  a  strain  is  put 
upon  them  1  Oh  1  the  need — the  awful  need  of 
patience! 

There  are  two  kinds  of  patience,  I  think — one 
physical,  the  other  spiritual.  I  can  not  wonder 
that  the  former  fails  when  such  unreasonable  strain 
is  put  upon  it ;  but  let  us  do  our  best  to  keep  our 


souls  steadfast  in  the  higher,  spiritual  patience. 
Don’t  you  know  what  I  mean?  Why,  just  to  do 
our  best,  and  trust  in  Ood  for  the  rest.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  nerves  give  out  so,  and  the  patience  which 
depends  largely  upon  good  health,  the  physical 
patience,  fails  so  often— it  is  so  bad  for  the  little 
ones.  Did  you  never  sit  down  and  cry  in  sheer  pity 
for  your  children  because  they  had  6iich  a  “poor 
stick”  of  a  mother?  No?  Well  I  am  glad  of  it, 
and  hope  you  never  will  come  to  sucli.a  pass  ;  but 
if  you  ever  should,  you  may  be  sure  that  at  least 
one  woman  knows  how  you  feel,  and  would  be  glad 
to  give  you  all  the  intelligent  sympathy  you  need — 
and  this  is  the  advice  she  would  give  you  :  Stop 
crying  as  soon  as  possible,  and  look  about  you  for 
more  help.  See  how  many  of  your  present  bur¬ 
dens  you  can  reasonably  drop,  and  look  in  every 
direction  for  helps. 

Speaking  of  helps,  nothing  that  I  am  able  to  see 
offers  such  grand  help  to  parents  and  to  children 
as  the  kindergarten.  But  we  who  know  this,  and 
who  are  full  of  longing  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  aid, 
can  not  do  so  because  others  around  us  are  ignor¬ 
ant  of  its  value.  Let  us  set  to  work  to  gather  and; 
to  scatter  all  possible  information  upon  the  subject. 
Now,  how  many  “  Parents’  Unions”  can  we  get 
started  in  the  neighborhoods  where  this  paper 
circulates  ? 

Tested  Recipes  for  Plain  Cake.  —  Plain 
Sponge- Cake.—  Two  eggs;  one  cup  of  powdered 
6Ugar ;  one  cup  of  silted  flour ;  one  and  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  good  baking-powder  (or  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cream-of-tartar  and  half  as  much  6oda). 
Always  beat  the  whites  and  yolks  separately  for 
sponge-cake.  Sponge-cake  that  is  not  “  plain  ’* 
might  well  be  called  egg-cake,  it  is  such  a  perfect 
puff  of  sweetened  and  flavored  egg-foam,  with  only 
enough  flour  to  give  it  body.  Any  cake  having 
the  “sponge”  characteristic  must  be  made  of 
well-beaten  eggs,  however  few  they  may  be. 

An  acquaintance  tflinks  this  sponge-cake  much 
improved  by  stirring  in  quickly  and  thoroughly  at 
the  last  moment  before  it  goes  into  the  oven  half 
a  small  teacup  of  boiling  water.  The  rule  given 
above  makes  ouly  one  small-sized  loaf. 

Poor-Man's  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar  ;  one  third 
of  a  cup  of  butter  ;  one  egg  ;  one  half  cup  of  sweet 
milk  ;  one  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  baking-powder. 
This  rule  makes  only  one  loaf.  It  i6  a  good  recipe 
to  use  for  “patty”  cakes. 

Aprons  for  the  Washerwoman! — I  used  to 
hear  it  said  that  a  girl  who  slopped  the  suds  from 
her  wash-tub  over  the  wash-board  upon  her  cloth¬ 
ing  would  be  sure  to  marry  a  drunkard  ;  but  this 
sign,  like  others  of  its  class,  had  no  foundation  in, 
fact.  Some  persons  soil  their  dresses  at  the  wash- 
tub  very  badly.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  two  women 
washing  in  the  shade  together,  and  each  wore  a 
water-proof  apron  made  of  black  carriage-cloth. 
It  was  simply  a  piece  of  the  cloth  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  square,  with  strings  fastened  on 
two  sides,  about  ten  inches  from  the  corner,  so 
that  one  corner  of  the  square  was  pinned  to  the 
waist  for  a  bib. 

[By  “  carriage-cloth  ”  we  suppose  Mrs.  Roches¬ 
ter  means  enameled  cloth. — Ed.] 


Y¥ lieaten  Grits. — A  correspondent  at  Mor¬ 
ristown  complains  that  with  all  the  care  of  the 
cook  the  grits  will  not  be  good.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  preparation  of  wheat  our  correspon¬ 
dent  refers  to.  We  use  that  which  is  sold  as 
“  Cracked  White  Wheat.”  This,  covered  with  cold- 
water,  and  cooked  for  two  hours  in  a  farina-kettle, 
comes  out  well  done,  and  is  “  good.”  The  farina- 
kettle  has  an  outer  vessel  containing  water  and  an 
inner  one  to  hold  the  thing  to  be  cooked,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  burn  the  wheat. 

K 

Canning;  CJrccn  Corn  and  Peas. — 

Every 'season  we  have  numerous  letters  asking 
how  to  can  green  corn  and  green  peas.  We  are 
obliged  to  answer  now  as  in  former  years,  that 
these  can  not  be  put  up  in  the  family.  They  re¬ 
quire  expensive  apparatus,  and  but  few  among  the 
regular  canning  establishments  undertake  them.- 
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TOYS  Is  TOMIMSo 


Attention,  tiie  Wliole ! 


The  “whole”  means  every  boy  and  girl  belonging  to 
the  great  Agriculturist  Family.  See  here !  I  wish  to 
make  a  request  or  two  of  you,  and  I  wish  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  them.  Aunt  Sue  and  The  Doctor  are  two  very  differ¬ 
ent  persons  ;  they  live  in  different  cities,  and  do  Sot  see 
one  another  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  Therefore, 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  Aunt  Sue,  please  don  t 
send  it  to  me,  and  if  you  have  any  message  for  me  please 
don’t  send  it  to  Aunt  Sue.  Please  remember— write  it 
down  if  you  can’t  remember  it— that  Aunt  Sue’s  address 
is  Box  111,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  that  mine  is  345  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  We  are  miles  apart,  and  if  you  send 
communications  to  one  intended  for  the  other  they  have 
to  be  sent — as  you  should  have  sent  them  in  the  first 
place— by  mail.  Moreover,  in  your  letter  to  either  of  us, 
do  not  include  business  matters ;  not  that  we  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  attend  to  any  requests  of  our  young  friends,  but 
because  it  makes  delay.  For  instance,  when  I  offer  prizes, 

X  do  not  open  any  of  the  letters  until  all  are  in.  In  the 
last  competition  there  were  several  who  wrote  upon 
business,  and  some  letters  contained  money,  which  laid" 
unopened  for  a  month  after  they  were  received.  Grown 
people  sometimes  mix  up  things  iu  this  way,  but  I  hope 
that  after  reading  this  notice  you  youngsters  will  not 
do  so.  Everything  in  relation  to  subscriptions  and  all 
other  business  should  be  addressed  to  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York,  and  will  be  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to ;  but  when  you  write  on  such  matters  to  either 
Aunt  Sue  or  myself  you  will  be  obliged  to  exercise 
patience.  The  Doctor. 


Skeleton  Leaves.  -  “S.  M.  J.”  We 
should  be  glad  to  give  an  article  on  skeletonizing  leaves 
for  the  boys  and  girls  were  it  not  that  the  process  is  a 
difficult  one  for  older  people,  and  only  those  who  have 
great  tact,  patience,  and  skill  succeed  in  making  speci¬ 
mens.  The  process  requires  very  careful  manipulation — 
if  you  do  not  know  what  that  means  you  must  look  it  out 
in  the  dictionary.  The  minute  particulars  can  only  be 
learned  by  practice.  The  process  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  leaves  have  a  woody  framework  of  ribs  and  veins, 
as  they  are  called,  which  is  filled  in  with  the  soft  green 
matter  of  the  leaf.  Outside  of  the  whole  is  a  thin  skin, 
which  is  attached  to  the  other  parts  more  or  less  strongly 
in  different  leaves.  Perfect  leaves  are  gathered  when 
fully  developed,  but  not  too  old,  and  placed  in  a  stone  jar 
or  wooden  firkin;  boiling  water  is  poured  over  the  leaves, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  for  weeks, 
until  the  skin  of  the  leaf  and  the  soft  green  portion  are 
loosened  by  decay,  and  separate  readily  from  the  woody 
framework.  The  proper  time  to  take  the  leaves  out  is 
only  to  be  known  by  trial.  Each  leaf  is  spread  upon  a 
plate  of  glass  and  gently  rubbed  with  a  brush  under  a 
stream  of  water  until  all  but  the  framework  is  washed 
away  ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
to  hleach  it,  and  then  washed  and  dried  flat  between 
folds  of  paper  or  the  leaves  of  a  book.  The  leaves  are 
afterwards  mounted,  artificial  stems  of  waxed  thread  be¬ 
ing  used.  Some  leaves  skeletonize  in  a  week  or  two, 
others  require  two  or  three  months,  and  others — such  as 
the  oak — have  thus  far  been  found  impracticable.  Some 
seed-pods  make  very  pretty  objects  when  treated  in  this 
way.  The  capsule  of  the  common  Stramonium,  also 
known  as  Jamestown-weed,  Stink-weed,  and  Apple  of 
Peru,  makes  a  very  pretty  object,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest 
things  to  skeletonize.  If  the  seed-pods  be  taken  before 
they  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  are  treated  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  their  green  portion  soon  decays,  and  leaves  a 
most  beautiful  framework  of  fibers,  from  which  the 
pulpy  matter  is  readily  separated  by  washing.  If  S.  M.  J. 
knows  any  lady  who  is  successful  in  skeletonizing,  she 
can  learn  more  by  watching  her  for  a  short  time  than  she 
can  from  any  book  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 


The  Menagerie  Prizes. 

One  young  man  writes  me  that  ho  is  much  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  get  the  prize,  and  asks  me  to  publish  the 
winning  essay,  in  order  that  he  may  see  wherein  he  failed. 
I  would  gladly  do  this,  bat  as  the  prize  essay  would,  if 
printed,  take  about  four  such  pages  as  this,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  I,  with  three  others,  gave  several  evenings  and  a 
whole  day  to  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  essays,  and  as  neither  of  us  knew  a  single  competitor, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  awards  were  made  as  impar¬ 
tially  as  possible,  and  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the 
articles.  All  that  our  disappointed  friend  can  do  is  to 
try  another  time.  When  the  weather  *becomes  cooler  I 
will  select  the  best  Walrus  story  for  publication. 

Note.— If  any  wish  their  essays  returned  they  must  send 


stamps  (letter  postage)  during  the  month  of  July,  as  after 
that  they  will  be  destroyed.  The  Doctor. 


A  Woodchuck  Trap. 

In  some  localities  the  Woodchuck — or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  Ground-Hog — is  exceedingly  destructive  to  farm 
crops.  It  delights  in  a  luxuriant  field  of  clover,  and  in  a 
short  time  does  much  injury. 
Cabbages  arc  a  favorite  food  with 
the  Woodchuck,  and  its  ravages 
in  a  cabbage  field  are  often  of 
serious  loss  to  the  farmer.  The 
Woodchucks  must  be  shot  or 
caught,  and  the  work  of  trapping 
them  usually  falls  to  the  boys. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  of  Wyoming  Co., 
N.Y.,  thinks  that  our  boys  will  be 
pleased  with  a  trap  that  he  has 
Invented,  as  it  can  be  readily  made 
from  such  materials  as  are  at  hand, 
and  it  is  more  humane  than  a  steel 
trap,  as  it  kills  at  once,  while  that 
holds  an  animal  in  suffering  until 
some  one  attends  to  it.  We  give 
an  engraving  made  from  a  sketch 
furnished  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  think 
that  the  construction  of  the  trap 
will  he  readily  understood  by  re¬ 
ference  to  tlic  letters.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  a  heavy  stone  (ri.) 
which  rests  upon  a  shelf  attached 
to  a  common  fence-board  (B), 
which  is  2* lA  feet  long,  and  has  at 
its  bottom  three  iron  spikes  made 
of  strong  wire  and  sharpened  at 
their  lower  ends.  Two  upright 
pieces  (E,  E)  slightly  thicker  than 
2J,  to  allow -that  to  slide  easily, 
are  connected  by  four  cross-pieces 
((7,(7);  one  of  the  upper  ones  of 
these  cross-pieces  should  be  bevel¬ 
ed  to  give  a  proper  purchase  to  the 
lever  ( F ).  This  lever  ( F )  is  made  thick,  and  so  shaped 
that  it  will  fit  into  a  notch  in  the  upright  piece  like  that 
shown  at  _B,  but  of  course  lower  down,  so  that  the  lever 
( F )  will  catch  in  it  when  it  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Two  stakes  (S,  S)  are  driven  into  the-ground 
to  hold  the  trap  upright,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
Woodchuck’s  hole.  The  trigger  (D)  is  placed  across  the 
hole,  so  that  a  slight  pressure  will  spring  it.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  small  stick  catches  in  a  notch  in  the  trigger, 
and  a  string  passes  from  this  to  the  lever  (F)  which 
holds  up  the  board  (B).  If  the  trigger  ( D )  be  lowered, 
the  trap  will  be  sprung. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-lSox. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  pepper  but  not  in  salt. 

My  next  is  in  whisky  but  not  in  malt. 

My  third  is  In  carpet  but  not  in  rug. 

My  fourth  is  in  camphor  but  not  in  drug. 

My  fifth  is  in  New  Hampshire  but  not  in  Vermont. 
My  sixth  is  in  fountain  but  never  in  font. 

My  seventh’s  in  bunting  but  not  in  flag. 

My  eighth  is  in  mountain  but  not  in  crag. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  bird  ; 

If  you  can’t  find  it  out  it  will  be  absurd. 

Owego. 

ADDED  LETTERS. 

1.  What  letter  makes  a  bird  a  dog  ? 

2.  What  letter  makes  a  grain  an  animal  1 

3.  What  letter  makes  the  sun  a  fish  ? 

4.  What  letter  makes  an  insect  a  beverage  ? 

5.  What  letter  makes  sunshine  destructive  ? 

6.  What  letter  turns  a  large  animal  into  a  small  one  ? 

7.  What  letter  turns  the  specific  name  of  a  bird  into 
its  generic  name? 

8.  What  letter  changes  one  instrument  into  another  ? 

Italian  Boy. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  twelve  letters. 

My  1,  3,  3,  4,  5  is  an  Eastern  city. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  is  one  of  a  certain  race. 

My  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  is  a  goddess. 

My.  8,  11,  7,  6,  9  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  12,  10,  11,  8  is  a  twig. 

My  whole  is  a  city  in  a  Western  State. 

F.  A.  Schultze. 
pi. 

Fo  lal  het  shampont  gentefil  ni  eth  tism  . 

Fo  item,  hoghnt  agreem  lal,  dan  thylogs  hint, 

Stom  balastintusun,  lensuitanes  hades 

Saw  thyarle  meaf.  O.  A.  Gage. 


'alphabetical  arithmetic. 
oak)hrigcnm(OGQKN 
I  H  H 

OOGG 
O  M  I II 

OR  A  C 
OMIH 

_ RC  I  N 
RRGN 


RHMM 

RGNK 

CN  '‘Swsrr  T.r' 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  To  expect  with  desire.  2.  An  egg.  3.  Guiltless. 
4.  A  bird  of  Australia.  Ben.  R.  S. 

HIDDEN  CITIES. 

1 .  Whoever  heard  of  cars  on  city  alleys  ? 

2.  One  dog  mad  is  one  too  many. 

3.  I  can  not  say  Brooks  was  very  much  in  the  wrong. 

4.  Bravely  the  tyro  meets  his  fate. 

5.  His  little  royal- game  is  spoiled. 

6.  Mr.  Phelan  sings  here  to-night. 

7.  0!  ma  has  hurt  herself.  J.  H.  Craig. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  an  emerald. 

2.  An  animal. 

3.  Resex-voirs. 

4.  One  without  a  home. 

5.  A  city. 

C.  What  ships  arc  often  called. 

7.  Facetious. 

8.  A  pronoun. 

9.  Part  of  a  rose. 

The  center  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  name 
the  city  where  we  live.  W.  P.  &  E.  H.  Albright. 


437.  Illustrated  Rebus—  and  a  geographical  one  at  that. 


438.  Illustrated  Rebus. — What  every  boy  and  gir.l  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  in  reference  to  something. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 


Square  Words.— 

1.  OCEAN 
CRAVE 
EAVES 
AVERT 
NESTS 


2. 


SPARE 

PAPER 

APPLE 

RELIC 

ERECT 


Alphabetical  Arithmetic.— 
243  )  57628  (  237 
486 


902 

729 

1738 

1701 

37  Key ;  Golden  IL'v. 
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N  cmerical  Enigma. — Hearth. 

Transpositions. — 1.  51  a  s  • 
querading.  2.  Interstice.  3. 

Ascertained.  4.  Persistent. 

5.  Remembrances.  G.  Com¬ 
panionship. 

Cross  Word.— Aunt  Sue. 

Pi. — Ho  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto 
you. 

Doubee  Acrostic.— 

P-  etre  -L 
A-  nchov  -Y 
C-hameleo-N 
O - X 

Rebuses. — 435.  Grate — Grater. 

436.  To  be  intent  only  on 
trifles  augurs  a  weak  mind. 

AUNT  SUE'S  NOTICES  TO  COR¬ 
RESPONDENTS. 

Robt.  W.  51.— If  your  puz¬ 
zles  are  good  ones,  they  would 
be  acceptable.  I  might  as  well 
warn  you  that  it  will  not  be 
worth  while  to  send  numerical 
or  cross-word  enigmas. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles, 
etc.,  to  J.  C.  C.,  Little  5Iac, 

S.  F.  S.,  F.  T.  G.,  Lillie  H.  51., 

R.  W.  51.,  Jere  P..  W.  P.  & 

E.  n.  A.,  Addie  K.  S.,  F.  W. 

T. ,  and  Dticliie  Welch. 

Aunt  Sue’s  address  is  Box 
111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

IV o  Thoroughfare 

is  the  title  by  which 
the  artist  calls  tills  pleas¬ 
ing  picture.  There  you 
are,  youngster,  mother  has 
fastened  you  in  so  that 
yon  will  bo  all  safe  while  she  is  at  her  work.  She 
did  not  think  of  the  flowering  vine  that  runs  up  on 
the  side  of  the  cottage.  Baby  has  a  love  for  flowers,  and 
his- quick  eye  has  caught  the  sight  of  a  bright  blossom 
which  he  must  have.  Let  us  hope  that  he  gets  the 
wished-for  flower,  and  that  the  mother  is  not  made  un¬ 


secure  it.  Oh  that  babies  could  think  !  But  they  do  not. 
Is  not  this  the  trouble  with  some  large  babies  ? 

■  —  - — — -• - 

A  Rope  Ferry.— Did  you  ever  see  one? 
They  are  not  common,  and  probably  only  those  boys 


where  the  travel  is  not  sufll- 
oient  to  afford  a  bridge,  the 
streams  are  often  crossed  by 
means  of  a  ferry  like  that  shown 
in  the  engraving.  A  strong 
rope  is  stretched  from  one 
shore  to  the  other,  and  usually 
fastened  at  each  end  to  a  well- 
rooted  tree.  The  ferry-boat  is 
usually  a  scow  or  flat-boat, 
with  a  deck  level  with  its  sides, 
and  so  arranged  that  horses 
and  cattle  and  wagons  can  be 
taken  aboard.  Upon  the  rope 
stretched  across  the  river  there 
is  a  large  pulley,  and  to  this 
pulley  is  attached  a  rope  which 
is  made  fast  to  the  boat.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  a  boat  of 
this  kind  is  loaded  and  ready 
to  start.  The  ropes  that  fast¬ 
ened  it  to  the  shore  are  let 
go ;  the  force  of  the  current 
tends  to  carry  the  boat  down 
stream  ;  the  attachment  to  the 
rope  across  the  river  tends  to 
hold  it  still.  As  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  these  two 
forces,  the  boatis  carried  across 
thejriver.  By  a  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  rope  that  attaches 
the  boat  to  the  pulley  and  the 
rudder,  the  ferryman  readily 
conveys  his  cargo  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other.  If 
the  big  rope  should  happen  to 
break,  probably  the  passen¬ 
gers  would  find  themselves  at 
a  different  landing  from  the  one 
they  intended  to  reach.  Some 
of  the  rivers  of  the  far  West, 
like  the  Colorado,  are  too  wide 
for  a  rope-ferry,  and  these  are 
crossed  by  large  boats  which 
are  towed  up  stream  by  means 
of  ropes  and  then  left  to  the 
current  which  carries  them  down  rapidly,  while  those  on 
the  boat  by  means  of  oars  and  rudder  do  the  best  they  can 
to  direct  it  to  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  a  favorable 
landing  is  made,  but  often  the  current  carries  the  boat 
far  below  its  destination,  and  it  has  to  be  hauled  back  to 
the  landing  by  means  of  ropes.  The  current  is  not  very 


CROSSING  A  RIVER  BY  A  ROPE  FERR  Y  .—Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  America^  Agriculturist, 


happy  by  a  scream  that  tells  us  that  her  darling  has  lost  I  and  girls  who  live  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  I  violent  near  the  shore  where  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
his  balance  and  fallen  down  the  stairs  in  the  attempt  to  |  can  say  “yes!”  In  many  parts  of  the  South  and  West,  |  the  boat  can  be  pulled  along,  though  it  is  hard  work. 
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WALTHAM  WATCHES 

FOR  1873. 


Write  to  us  as  follows : 

sow  Ann  &  co., 

1 Vo.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  De¬ 
scriptive  Price-List  of  Wal¬ 
tham  Watches,  as  advertised  in 
“American  Agriculturist .” 

(.Sign  Name  and  Address  in  full.) 


You  will  receive  it  by  return  mail,  and  any  Watch  you 
select  and  order  will  be  sent  to  you  by  Express  for  ex¬ 
amination,  and  if  you  like  it,  you  can  take  it  and  pay 
the  bill. 

LOW  PRICES.  NO  RISK. 

Every  Watch  Fully  Warranted. 

HOWARD  CO., 

222  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

(Formerly  of  865  Broadway.) 

|W|  ETFOBO’S  E!V«FISH  CHAltt. 

1TJ.  PIOIV  TARGET  RIFLK. 

SMITH  &  WESSON  REVOLVING,  ADJUSTABLE- 
BREECH  POCKET  RIFLE.  SIX-SHOT.  MAKES  A 
FINE  TARGET. 

BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUNS. 

SHOOTING  TACKLE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

A.  Good  Land  Advertisement. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1871,  Messrs.  R.  C.  and  A.  H. 
Vance  bought  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad  Co.,  iu  Lincoln,  the  north  half  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  section  19,  T  9,  R  4,  east — 80  acres  at  $10  per 
acre — $800.  A.  H.  Yance,  of  Camden,  Neb.,  now  owns 
the  whole  tract,  and  says  that  the  crops  already  raised 
hy  himself  and  brother  off  the  33  acres  they  have  put 
under  cultivation  have  paid  for  the  whole  80  acres  in  two 
seasons.  The  laud  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue  river, 
in  Seward  County,  Neb. 

Thousands  should  come  and  do  likewise,  and  they  will 
if  they  are  wise.  Indeed,  crowds  are  coming  now,  daily ; 
and  such  testimony  as  the  above  should  keep  the  tide  of 
immigration  flowing  until  this  goodly  land  is  covered 
with  thrifty  farmers. — Lincoln  State  Journal,  March  20th. 

“  Sod  Corn  Jones,”  of  Pleasant  Hill,  “  Lord  Jones,” 
of  Crete,  “Preacher  Jones,”  and  all  other  Joneses  in 
Nebraska,  with  Mr.  Vance,  can  and  will  corroborate 
that  two  crops  will  pay  for  B.  &  M.  R.R.  Land  in 
Nebraska.  GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Comm’r, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

One  of  the  rare  things  that  the  purchaser 
finds  exactly  as  represented  is  the  Blanchard 
Churn. 

THE  BEST  WATER  PIPE, 

also  the  cheapest,  when  strength  and  durability  are  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE,  made  by  the  COL¬ 
WELL  LEAD  CO.,  No.  213  Centre  St.,  New  York.  Price  16K 
cents  a  pound.  Descriptive  Pamphlets  sent  by  mail  free. 


A  SILVER  TIP 

Adds  Five  Cents 
TO  THE  COST  OP  A  SHOE 
and  $1  to  its  value. 


WA.  COVERT  A  CO.,  Produce 

•  Commission  Merchants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  B3?“Send 
tor  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate.  -Set 

TOV  BAY  SCAI.ES,  $100. 

THE  JONES  SCALE  WORKS, 

Free  Price-List.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

tFAIVTED-A  FARMER  in  every  town 
””  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Mnrrrv  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
IVLU  XN  Jj  I  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GEO.  A,  PRINCE  &  00, 

ORGANS  &MEL0DE0NS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

52,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

B3F“  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CLIMAX 

APPLE  -  CORER 


SLICER. 

The  only  practical  Corel- 
and  Slicer  made. 

A  bushel  of  Apples 
can  be  cored  and 
sliced  with  it  in  ten 
minutes,  and  the  work 
done  better  than  by 
any  other  means  what¬ 
ever.  Send  $1.00  for 
sample. 

D.  H.  G00DELL, 

Sdie  Manufacturer, 
55  Chambers  Street, 
New  York. 

Also,  sole  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Turn-Table 
and  Lightning  Apple- 
Parers  Lightning 
Peach-Parers,  Family 
Cherry-Stoners,  etc. 


46 To  Save  Money” 

Spend  it  in  buying  good 

CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


ITCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

AND 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  a  splendidly  colored 
lithograph  of  a  Group  of  Double  and  Single 
Hyacinths,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Tan  Cents ; 
regular  customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  Sc  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  No.  5713. 

Cyiitf  list  ill  is  unquestionably 

the  Best  Red  Wine  Crape. 

We  offer  plants  at  reduced  rates.  For  price-lists  of  this 
and  other  varieties  address 

ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 


Self  -  Projel- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  and 

Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
styles  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


lini  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

Ont-Door  Use. 

propelled  by  any 
use  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

90  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


LADIES 


IN  THE 


COUNTRY 


wishing  to  do  their  own  STAMPING  can  learn  all  about 
that  branch  of  business  by  addressing  as  below  for  In¬ 
struction  Package.  Price  One  Dollar. 

Mmc.  BADOUREAU,  125  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  Practical  Book,  one  that  Architects,  Builders,  and  Car¬ 
penters  can  not  afford  to  he  without,  entitled 

DETAIL,  COTTAGE,  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 


ARCHITECTURE, 

Containing  76  FULL  PLATES,  20  plates  more  than 
before  offered  in  a  similar  work  for  Ten  Dollars. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  BICKNELL. 

Showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets, 
Windows  and  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay 
and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers,  ChimRey 
Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Orna¬ 
ments,  Fences,  Stairs.  Newels.  Architraves,  Mantels,  Piaster 
Finish,  etc.,  etc. ;  including  Forty-five  Persnectives,  Eleva¬ 
tions  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages  with  De¬ 
tails,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer  Houses.  Villas, 
Seaside  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses,  together  with  Four¬ 
teen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts, with  Inside  Finish 
for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framing  for  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in 
all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters, 
and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood, 
Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  sent 
Free  by  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price . $10.00. 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

And  SUPPLEMENT. 

THE  VILLAGE  BUILDER  shows  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm  Houses, 
Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store  Fronts,  School-Houses, 
Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior 
and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
approved  Forms  for  Contracts  and  Specifications,  contain¬ 
ing  fll'ty-five  Plates,  drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and 
Cost  of  Building  in  different  sections  of  the  Country,  lie- 
vised  Edition,  witli  three  additional  Plates,  showing  inside 
finish  for  Stores,  Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  and  two  Ele¬ 
vations  and  Plans  lor  low-pricpd  Dwellings  ;  also,  a  variety 
of  Details  added  to  several  Plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued 
February  1,  1872.  The  SUPPLEMENT  contains  Twenty 
Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for 
Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of  moderate  cost,  with 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,'  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all 
Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of  Specifications,  with 
Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  The 
Two  Books  in  one  Volume,  price  . $12.00. 

Parties  desiring  the  Supplement  only,  will  be  supplied, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  and  Illustrations,  showing  the 
manner  of  constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  Porches,  Win¬ 
dows,  Verandas,  Railings,  French  Roofs,  Observatories, 
Piazzas,  Bav-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  styles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Stores,  etc., 
etc.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid _ $10.00. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  for  Villas,  Farm-Houses, 
School-Houses,  Cottages,  Citv  Residences,  Churches,  etc. 
Also,  Trussed  Roofs,  Interior  Store  Finish,  and  many  Exte¬ 
rior  Details.  In  One  Large  Volume,  hound  iu  Cloth,  54 
Plates,  price . $10.00. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rails.  Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stair- 
Builders.  Illustrated  with  Thirty  Original  Plates.  By  C. 
EDWARD  LOTH.  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price . $10.00. 


Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I  am  now  prepared  to  enter  orders  for  pure  Dielil  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  1813  at  the  following  prices : 

I  will  send  four  pounds,  prepaid  by  mail,  to  any  address  | 
in  the  United  States  for  one  dollar. 

I  will  send  by  express  or  as.  freight  at  the  following  rates : 


X  bushel . $3.00 

1  bushel .  5.00 

3  bushels .  8.00 

4  bushels  . .  .  15.00 

6  bushels .  30.00 


The  wheat  will  be  put  in  strong,  new  bags,  carefully  j 
directed,  and  delivered  at  express-office  without  extra 
charge.  The  wheat  will  be  sent  immediately  after  harvest,  j 
Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seed 

Wheat. 


ARNOLD’S  HYBRID  (of  Canada),  am¬ 
ber,  smooth,  early,  productive,  puke.  My 
1st  bushel  cost  $10;  produced  42^.  Took 
prem.  at  our  Fair  as  best  new  variety, 
l’hird  year  here.  Per  two  bush,  and  bag. 
$6.  Free  at  cars.  Cash  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  C.  HARVEY,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Apple  Geranium  Seed, 

Our  new  crop  of  this  delightfully  fragrant  variety,  which 
can  only  be  grown  from  seed,  is  now  ready  to  send  out. 
Price  per  packet  of  25  seeds,  25  cts.,  or  5  packets  for  one 
dollar.  Also  choice  Chinese  Primrose,  Smilax,  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  Cineraria,  and  other  florists’  flower-seeds. 
Circulars,  with  prices,  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

HENRY  A.  DEEER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


’he  Cheapest  &  Best. 
Cures  and  Prevents 
all  Diseases  Incident 
to  the  Horse’s  Foot. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

“Rational  Horse-Shoeing,” 

with  plates,  illustrating  how  to  perform  operations  and  cure 
foot  troubles.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Send 
stamp  for  circular  to 

GOODENOUGH  HORSE-SHOE,  41  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Foe  Sowing  in  August  and  September. 


Per  oz.Perlb. 

Radish,  Rose  Chinese  Winter... . $0  20  $2  00 

Radish,  Black  Spanish .  10  1  00 

Lettuce,  Hardy  Hammersmith .  30  3  00 

l.^tuce,  Simpson’s .  30  3  00 

Spinach,  Prickly  and  Round .  10  60 

Corn  Salad  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce. .  15  1  25 

.tale,  Dwarf  Curled  or  German  Greens .  15  1  25 

Cabbage,  French  Sugar  Loaf .  35  3  50 

Cabbage,  Dwarf  Early  York .  20  150 

Cabbage,  True  Jersey  Wakefield  .  1  00  10  00 

Cabbage,  Early  Winningstadt . 30  3  00 

Cauliflower,  Half  Early  Paris .  .  1  50  18  00 

“  Earliest  Dw'arf  Erfurt _ Pkt.,  50e„  10  00 

“  Erfurt  Large  White .  1  50  18  00 

Flower  Seeds  foe  Fall  Sowing.— 20  varieties  Hardy 
Annuals  and  Perennials,  $1  00.  Address 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  o.  Box  5712, 
Nos.  33  Park  Place,  and  30  Murray  st..  New  York. 


Turnip  Seeds,  Crop  1873. 

Purple  Top.  Golden  Globe,  and  White  Ruta-Baga,  or  I 
Swedish,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Long  White  French,  White  j 
Globe,  Early  White,  and  Yellow  Stone,  Early  White  Flat 
Dutch,  Purple  or  Red  Top  Flat  Turnip  Seeds,  fresh  and 
genuine,  by  mail,  10  cts.  per  oz.,  80  cts.  per  lb. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bushberg  Vineyards 
and  Nurseries. 

1873.  GRAPE-VINES.  1873. 

We  make  the  raising  of  Grape-vines  a  specialty,  and  offer 
our  extensive  and  well  grown  stock  <U  vert/  loro  rates. 
Price-lists  for  Fall  1873  free.  Address 
ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Busliberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Fall 

OF  1873. 

We  have  an  unusually  fine  lot  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Pears,  Cherries.  Apples,  Plums,  and  Peaches  for  the  Fall 
Trade  at  low  rates.  Nurserymen  and  Tree  Dealers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  inspect  our  stock. 

RICHARDSON  VAIL,,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Z3f~  Local  Agents  wanted  on  liberal  terms. 


8ta’awberry  Plaints* 

We  can  furnish  strong  Wilson  Strawberry  Plants  about 
the  10th  of  August,  at  $1.25  per  100,  $7  per  1,000.  Plauts  set 
In  August  will  bear  nearly  a  full  crop  next  season. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

Hudson’s  Early;  ripening  a  week  before  any  other  kind; 
berries  1  oz.  each;  wonderfully  productive.  Plants,  $1  doz., 
$3  1110,  $15  1,000.  20  other  new  kinds.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COO  ACRES  I  4  Catalogues  20  cts.  |  13  GREENHOUSES. 
(1)  Descriptive;  (2)  Wholesale ;  (31  Bull);  (4)  Fruit  and  | 
Flower  Plates.  Immense  stock  and  low  prices.  Address  1 
F.  K,  P1IG2NIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Illinois,  | 


32  PAGES.  ILLUSTRATED, 


BEAUTIFULLY 
|  PRINTED. 

$1,50  per  year. 


HIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL 

|  Pays  Canvassers  Best. 

The  best  paper  for  the  Farmer,  the  Dairyman,  the  Breeder  of 
Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  the  Bee-Keeper  and  Fish 
Culturist.  Every  class  of  Live  Stock  treated  in  EVERY  Number, 
with  an  interesting  Fireside  Department. 

Buffalo  printing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

_ HARTFORD,  CT. 

THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Weight's  New  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  ro.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  lYy 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  til e  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford.  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 

ALDERNEY  (JERSEY)  PRIZE  HERD 

FOR  SALE. 

My  calves  are  already  coming  in  finely ;  have  so  far  13 
already  (11  c.  c.  and  2  b.  c.),  all  solid  fawn  color  with  black 
points.  In  order  to  make  room,  I  offer  for  sale  one  of  the 
two  PRIZE  HERDS  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society— that  of  1869  or  that  ol  1872. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Twenty  of  my  BERKSHIRE  Sows  have  farrowed,  giving 
me  126  pigs,  a  number  of  which  I  will  dispose  of— dams  and 
sires  both  well-known  PRIZE-WINNERS. 

AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES. 

A  few  choice  AYRSHIRE  Queys  coming  In,  and  some 
Calves  are  now  for  sale. 

Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Ten  trios  ROUEN  DUCKS  and  twenty  trios  AYLES- 
BURYS  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Northport,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcrneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

NEW  SFOTTEB  ’  IIOO.— Send  for 

its  description.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

ENGLE,  KEl.I.ER  it  CO..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


E  WOVJI.O  TO'S'  SF.O.  OBTIS 

.SUPERIOR  MAY  SPREADER  for  live 
times  Its  cost  if  we  could  not  obtain  another. 


ROCK’S  PATENT 


HAY  &  COTTON  PRESS, 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  IN  USE. 


Took  First  Premium  over  all  Presses  wherever  exhibited; 
also  Prize  Medal  at  American  Institute  Fair,  1872.  The 
Judges  report  before  the  Farmers*  Club  as  follows:  We  find 
the  mechanical  construction  of  this  Press  to  be  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character,  and  yet  most  effective — in  short,  we  highly 
commend  this  press,  and  recommend  a  Medal  of  special 
award. 

PBI  <N°.  I  Bale,  175  to  200  lbs.,  $65. 
(No.  2  Bale, 200  to  225  lbs.,  $75. 

To  parties  wishing  to  alter  their  old  Presses  to  this  plan, 
the  Machinery  will  be  furnished  complete  with  cut  ana  in¬ 
structions  for  $25.00.  Parties  ordering  this  Press  will  please 
state  the  size  and  weight  of  Bales  they  desire  to  make. 

Address  EUGENE  ROCK, 

Greenvale,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 


AWARDED  THIS  MACHINE. 


f^ARMERN,  BE  SERE  ANU  EX- 

AMINE  the  superior  Hay  Spreader;  it  is  the 
cheapest,  most  complete,  and  most  durable  Hay  Tedder 
ever  put  into  the  field,  liead  a  few  of  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived.  Send  for  circular  and  description  to 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CO.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


TEE  P.  L.  DEDEBICE  PEBPETUAL  HAY  PBESS 


Halladay’s  Improved 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

U.  S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00., 

Batavia,  III. 


WINDMILLS. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

Address  A.  P.  BROWN, 

35  Waverley  Place,  New  York. 


To  make  more  and  better 
BUTTER,  also  save  labor. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
Orange  Co.  Milk  Pan  Co., 
Franklin,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Butter 

Makers. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


THE  HAKES  IMPROVED 

SWIVEL  PLOW. 

FOR  SIDE  HILL  AND  LEVEL  LAND. 


WM'jV'1'  In,',,/ 0.'//^ 

Leaves  no  dead  furrow  in  the  center,  or  ridges  on  the 
sides,  securing  an  even  surface  for  the  working  of  the 
Mower,  Tedder,  and  Rake. 

This  Plow  effects  ttie  complete  inversion  and  pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  tlie  soil  on  level  as  well  as  uneven  surfaces. 

In  perfection  of  shape,  beauty  of  outline,  finish,  and  dura¬ 
bility  we  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  Plow  made. 
Examine  the  Hakes  Plow  before  purchasing. 

Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

53  Beckman  St.,  New  York, 

and  Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 

|}3?~  Send  for  Circular. 

Ask  your  PLOIBER  for  the 

People’s  Pumps, 

and  send  for  a  Circular. 

The  best  Force-Pumps  in  the 
market,  and  for  sale  every¬ 
where.  Prices  from  $10  to  $30. 

For  Stock-yards,  Farms, 
House,  and  Greenhouses. 
The  Out-Door  Pumps  are 
Non-Freezing,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  from  6  to  100 
feet  deep. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

Sole  agent  of  the  American  Pump 
Co.,  77  Beekman  St , 

New  York. 

CONROY,  O’CONNOR  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Agents  for  States  and  Territories  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  sale  hy  SCOTT,  DUNHAM  &  CO., 

Salt  Bake  City,  Utah. 

"  ~nonpareii7  " 

Farm  Feed,  Bone,  Drug,  and  Hand  MILLS— ten  sizes. 
Also  Cotton-Seed  Hullers.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  free. 
Address  J.  SEDGEBEER,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH 

STEEL 


FEISTS, 


OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303  404  (70 . 35  1  , 

having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations. 

JOS.  C1LLOTT  &  SONS, 

91  *101111  Street,  New  York. 


PAPOMA 

Is  made  from  choice  roasted  wheat,  using  the  entire  kernel. 
It  contains  nothing  -but  the  pure  wheat.  It  has  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  best  physicians  as  the  best  food  for  in¬ 
fants.  It  will  not  sour,  and  is  retained  oil  the  stomach 
when  all  else  fails. 

Sample  package  sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
Manufactured  only  by 

NUTRIO  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1520  S.  9tli  Si.,  Pliilsidcl  phia.* 

CAMELLIAS. 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  these 

in  quantity,  and  of  very  fine  form  and  health.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  large  buyers  is  invited.  Access  by  Bridge  Street 
Station  of  Flushing  Railroad.  For  Catalogues,  address 
us  at  Broadway,  Flushing  Village,  N  Y. 

C^HEAP  AURSERY  STOCK.  —  I 

J  grow  the  fruit  for  market  and  plants  for  sale  ,  conse¬ 
quently,  can  sell  low  and  leave  a  margin.  Small  fruits  a 
specialty.  Send  for  Price-List.  Address 

THOS.  LESLIE,  Ipava,  Ill 

Dye-house  cheery  Buds,  cions, 

and  Trees  in  limited  snpplv.  A  full  line  of  Nursery 
Stock.  Address  FairView  Nursery,  Freeland.  Balto.  Co.,  Md. 

A  FTER  OYE  HAY’S  USE  of  the 

■cA  SUPERIOR  HAY  SPREADER  no  farmer 
will  ever  part  with  it. 


Ayouue  eiee  portrayed. 

New  and  Enlakoed  Edition  of  HORACE  GKEE- 
LEV’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  with  Appendix  containing 
Memoir  of  his  later  years  and  Death,  and  the  best  of  his 
famous  Campaign  Speeches. 

The  Last  and  Best  Portrait  of  Him  Ever  Pub¬ 
lished,  Representing  Him  as  He  Appeared  in  the 
Summer  of  1872 

The  great  call  for  Mr  Greeley's  Autobiography,  and  also 
for  some  more  permanent  record  of  the  wonderlul  intellec¬ 
tual  display  which  he  made  during  his  Eastern  and  Western 
tours  in  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1872,  have  led  to  the 
issue  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Autobiography,  with  a  very 
large  Appendix  continuing  the  story  of  his  life  to  the- end, 
reproducing  the  more  striking  and  Suggestive  of  his  many- 
admirable  and  brilliant  Campaign  speeches,  and  concluding 
witli  an  exhaustive  and  admirable  analysis  of  the  campaign, 
originally  prepared  by  the  Hon.  James  S.  Pike,  ex-United 
States  Minister  to  the  Hague.  There  is,  besides,  a  pretty 
complete  collection  of  Mr.  Greeley's  Miscellaneous  Writ¬ 
ings,  including  among  others  his  famous  controversy  with 
Robert  Dale  Owen  on  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Price,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  with  two  Portraits,  $3. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 

ALIRRARY  FOR  FIFTY  (50) 

CENTS.  —  With  Illustrations  —  Literature,  Art, 
Science,  and  History.— The  Tribune  Extra  Sheets,  con¬ 
taining  : 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  1.— Illustrated.— Tyndall’s  Six  Lectures 
on  Light. 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  2.— Beecher’s  Compulsory  Education  ; 
Fields's  Masters  of  the  Situation  ;  Phillips’s  Lost  Arts  , 
Bellows’s  Is  there  a  God  ?  Mark  Twain's  Sandwich  Island 
Letters. 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  3.— Illustrated.— Prof.  Wilder’s  Brain 
and  Mind,  Prof.  Barker's  Chemical  Discoveries  of  the  Spec¬ 
troscope  ,  Prof  Young’s  Astronomical  Conquests;  Prof. 
Young’s  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Sun. 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  4.— Six  Shakespearean  Studies,  by  John 
Weiss;  Seven  Art  Studies,  National  Academy  Course  ;  Par- 
ton’s  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  Men  of  Business;  Bret  Harte's 
Argonauts  of  ’49 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  5.— Illustrated.— Three  Lectures  by 
Prof.  Louis  Elsberg,  on  Sound  and  Hearing,  Voice  and 
Speech,  and  The  Explanation  of  Musical  Harmony;  Prof. 
Benj.  Silliman’s  Deep  Placer  Mining  in  California;  Dr. R.W 
Raymond  on  The  Seven  Senses  ;  Parke  Godwin  on  True 
and  False  Science ;  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans  on  The  Limits  of 
Science. 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  6.— Beecher’s  Seven  Lectures  for  Min¬ 
isters:  Thoughts  for  Ministers— Thoughts  upon  Prayer— 
Prayer-Meeting  as  it  is—' The  Ideal  Prayer-Meeting— Music 
in  Churches— Society  iu  the  Church— The  Fingers  of  the 
Church. 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  7.— Beecher’s  Concluding  Lectures ; 
Revivals  in  tiie  Church— Religious  Awakenings— Thoughts 
on  Revivals— A  Religious  Experience.  Also,  ’’The  Moravian 
Church,”  by  de  Schweinitz  ;  “Creed  Statements,”  hy  Thomas 
Starr  King,  “  The  Death  Menace,”  by  Bovee ;  and  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  Sectarian  Appropriations. 

Lecture  Extra,  No.  8. — The  Method  of  Creation.  Twelve 
Lectures  hy  Prof.  Agassiz  concerning  Animal  Life.  Also,  a 
description  of  the  wonderful  Fossils  discovered  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains— The  Fossil  Mail  of  Mentone,  Prehistoric 
Remains,  by  le  Plongeon— The  Art  of  Dyeing,  by  Prof. 
Chandler. 

Nine  Extra  Sheets,  containingover  50  Lectures  and  130 
Engravings,  and  Credit  Mobllier  Report,  for  50  cents. 

Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 

“  TO  HAVE  A  CRICKET 

ON  the  hearth  is  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world.” 
—Chas.  Dickens.  The  large  illustrated  family  paper—”  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth”— only  $1  a  year.  A  $5.00 
CHKOMO  FREE.  Already  a  great  success.  16  pages, 
crowded  with  freshest  stories,  etc.  Will  pay  one  General 
Agent  in  each  county  a  monthly  cash  salary.  Send  $1  for 
Agent's  Outfit  ichromos,  samples,  terms,  etc.)  Apply  now 
for  territory.  We  send  this  paper  3  months  for 
35c.  Object,  to  introduce.  Try  it. 

JONES  &  HADLEY,  Pub'rs.  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

Y5y  PETER  HEjVTAEjRSOjNT, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

~  ■tautifutty  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 
in  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common- 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “Gardening  for  Profit,"  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  I,.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable* 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  wojk  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

845  Broadway,  New  York, 


The  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Ithaca,  A.  Y.,  ofl'ers  liberal  and  practical  courses  fee 
agriculturists,  architects,  civil  engineers,  master  mechanics 
mechanical  engineers,  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
chemists,  printers,  veterinary  surgeons,  etc.,  witli  labora¬ 
tories,  draughting  rooms,  farms,  and  work-shops  In  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanic  arts  various  courses  are  provldecf  to 
|  meet  warns  of  all  students;  also  general  courses  in  arts, 
literature,  and  science  preparatory  to  the  other  professions. 
Over  five  hundred  free  scholarships.  Next  year  begins 
September  8th  For  Registers,  with  full  information,  ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 

Claverack  College  and  Hudson  River  Institute. 
For  both  sexes ,  fine  grounds;  167 furnished  rooms;  20 instruc¬ 
tors;  11  departments  ;  120  classical  pupils  ;  large  gymnasium 
and  drill  hall.  Special  advantages  in  all  departments.  Term 
opens Sept.8.  Rev. Alonzo  Flack., A  M.,Pres.,Claverack,N.Y 

IVER VIEW  ACADEMY, 

Pouglilteepsic,  IV®  Y. 

Work  recommences  September  11th.  Boys,  “Fall  in.“ 

DEPOSIT  TO-DAY. 

The  Freedman’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company, 
Chartered  by  the  United  States. 

No.  185  Bleecker  Street,  New'  York. 

ASSETS  OVER  $4,000,000. 

J.  W.  ALVORD.  President. 

G.  W.  STICKS EY,  Actuary. 

A.  M  SPERRY,  Genl.  Inspector. 

SAM  L.  HARRIS.  Manager 
E W~  Send  for  Circular  JOHN  J.  ZUILLE,  Cashier 

N.  B. — The  usual  semi-annnal  dividend  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto  will  be. 
payable  on  and  after  July  21st,  and  if  not  withdrawn  will 
be  compounded. 

$100.  One  Hundred  Hollars.  $100. 

For  new  5-oct.,  double  set  of  reeds,  6  stops,  beautifully 
paneled,  warranted  Organs,  for  CHURCH,  CHAPEL 

and  PARLOR. 

The  best  Organs  in  the  world  lor  the  price,  and  we 
guarantee  them  equal  to  any  reed  instrument  retailing  lot 
double  the  money.  WM.  A  POND  &  CO.. 

547  Broadway,  New  York. 


Magic  Lanterns 


Stereopttcons,  etc.,  etc.  New  slides  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  A  very  profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small 
capital.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

W.  MITCHELL  MCALLISTER, 

1,314  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

UURST  Premiums  awarded  by  Arner.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y, 

THE  Superior  IIAY  S DREADER 

saved  me  Two  Hundred  Dollars  on  my  hay  last  season. 

AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  hy  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabliug  the  reader  to  find  the  point  ou  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers. 

By  the  late  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT, 

(PRANK  FORESTER.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse ;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse ;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse ;  Ponies— Different 
Breeds ;  Farriery ;  How  to  Shoe  a  Horse ;  Baucher’s 
Method  of  Training ;  How  to  Hide  a  Horse  ;  Ladies  Riding ; 
Rarey’s  System  of  Horse-Taming;  etc.;  and  a  chapter  on 
Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FELTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  it'  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  ttie  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject ;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare^his  work  on  peach  culture. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N  Y 
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PRAIRIE,  TEN  MILES  EAST  FROM  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands  for  Sale,  on  10  Years  Credit. 

°"'  Pllce8>  and  on*y  SIX  per  cent  interest,  navable  annnallv  for  first.  »w  v......  rnnmmnv  , . ,  .  .  .  ...  ...  ' 


TWENTY  per  cent  deducted  for  cash  down,  and  18,  15,  or  10  per  cent  if  paid  in  full  in 


At  low  prices,  and  only  SIX  per  cent  interest,  payable  annually  for  first  four  years 
one,  two,  or  three  years. 

APremhim  of  ^  freight  fr0m  Cllicag0  a,Iowed  t0  our  land  a»d  their  families. 

Product,  hav  e  paM  for  our  am  i  in  J  ^  f<f  CUltivating  half  of  >aud  bought  in  1873  within  two  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

ft  to,  rrir  aM“°-  - pi"  ~~  — ■- » »«»»««*. «.  »«. 

BAND  BUYERS  passing  through  rhinos  toe  P  f  ’  £ *’  .  1  °  °  *°  yeais  credlt  at  6  Per  cent  interest  can  be  had  if  desired.  Better  terms  are  not  offered. 

Tickets  of  W.  II  Wisner  Agent  rw-  These  TiH-etl  [  a11  benefits  we  offer,  should  call  at  our  Chicago  office,  59  Clark  Street,  opposite  the  Sherman  House,  and  buy  Laud  Exploring 

fail  to  call  at  59  CLARK  ST.^So  mstructions  given  with  them,  secure  to  our  land  buyers  all  offered  Rebates  on  Fares  and  Freights  from  Chicago  through.  Don’t 

CIRCUL  A  IIS  giving  full  particulars  are  supplied  gratis. 

Ap p by-  Umlladfhess ^ A  °n  a  Ial'g®  sca,e'  showinZ  exact  locatl011  of  Iowa  Lands,  is  sold  for  80  cents,  and  a  similar  ntap  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  tit  same  price. 

— -  T?T'.  ti‘  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe 

RAILRO.U). 

THREE  MILLION  ACRES 

LANDS. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  to  IMPROVERS. 

II  Years’  Credit,  7  per  Cent  Interest. 

No  part  of  tile  Principal  payable  for  four 
years. 

♦  sa7*  that  in  the  course  of  many  years,  and 

through  extensive  travel,  I  have  not  seen  a  more  invitin'1* 

fewer  A'lnUtinlla  }vhicb  .offers  greater  inducements,  witli 
a  t  objections  to  settlement,  than  ttiese  lands  of  the 

AariciiitiiraiwJh}}:  -.-Extract  Report  °f  Henry  Stewart, 
Agricultural  Editot  American  Agriculturist 

I  never  passed  over  an  equal  extent  of  Land  with  a  hel- 

getherersoSei?onT”allp  i  berhaps  never  any  which  was  alto- 
gether  so  good.  —Extract  Letter,  E.  A.  Curley  Special 
Commissioner  '• Field ,”  Ena  land  U  ^ 

For  full  particulars  inquire  of 

A.  E.  TOUZ  ALIN, 

_ Land  Commissioner.  TOPEKA.  KAN. 

Seed  and  Track  Farm 
for  ^ale3 

The  Stock,  Fixtures,  and  Goodwill  of  the  Mattituclc  Seed 
Farm  is  offered  for  sale,  witli  100  acres  of  excellent  land ;  or 
one-half  interest  will  be  sold  to  a  good  man.  For  full  parti- 
cnlars,  address  FRANCIS  BRILL,  Mattituclc,  1,.  I.,  N.Y. 


,  I,'01*  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining 
and  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  50  &  58  Park  Place, 


BUY  THE  BEST. 


PAPER! 

■*  aud  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering,  bend  for  bamplea 
N.  Y.,  or  Rock  River  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 

LOVEJOY’S  NEW  STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER  and  PUTTY-KNIFE 


m  PURE  #  n?I. 

GROUND  PERUVIAN 

JONE^  GUANO. 

^WARRANTED 


^DOUBLE 

[REFINED 

mPOUDRETTL 


M 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 


Shde  Rests,  Hand  Pinners  for  metal.  Small 
Cenr  Cutters,  etc.  The  very  best,  selling  every¬ 
where.  Catalogues  free.  J 

_  N.  II.  BALDWIN  Laconia,  N.  H. 

machwi.- mesx.- 

cleanlv  *1™*;.^  er  ,tIln",  washing  by  hand,  and  more 
•  my.  P.vuj  family  shouidliaye  one.  Send  for  circular. 
.1.  tv.  DUGIlAUi,  Whitewater,  Wayne  Co.,  Iiul. 


p”ur^c.I,m,AImmmrePared  f°r  H°rSeS’  Swine’  Cow*’  and 

H.  B.  GRIPPING, 

_ 58  &  OO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

I>.  II.  W  HIX'I'EJttORE, Worcester,  Mass., 

3IANUFACTURER  OF  TIIE  CELEBRATED 

Bay  State  ami -’Skeleton  Apple  Paring,  Cor- 
ing,  and  Slicing  Machine,  Union  Apple- 
Parer,  Bay  State  PeachaParer  and  Peach- 
Stoner,  Warranted  Satisfactory.  Sold  by  dealers. 

y.d  J  . 

«  og-o 

0*0  ^  W  r-  - 

••  o  w  ®  o 

§  2  Ph  S 0)3 

COC.  O 

Grto.  Sweetskk,  120  Wall  Str&st!— ”’  N'  C"  July  9th’  1873’ 
Dear  Sir:  The  ‘i  Storm  Glass  ”  I  got,  from  vou  gives  ner. 
feet  satisfaction.  Please  forward  one  of  the  same  kinr\  to 
address  inclosed,  C.  0, 1)„  and  oblige  yours,  w!  F, Askew? 

Union  Fence  Company 

40  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

VJ™“’  Neat  Cheap,  Strong,  and  Lasting.  Always  in  line. 

•i  0,1  [!la,‘  »».v  other  made.  Set  up  complete 

,a.[  a  C2U,  ni°/’  eU,eed',nf;  '‘bat  of  a  stone  base  for  an  iron  rail- 
ing.  Send  ior  Circulars. 

OpiIE  Kiigterior  HA\Ni»REA DER 

>  t  ''a,n.  not  be  suiTiassed  for  Workmanship,  Durability, 
and  Lightness  of  Draft. 


is  a  better  tool  for  cutting  glass  than  anything  ever  offered 
for  the  purpose.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Every  housekeener 
farmer,  and  mechanic  should  have  one.  Sent  in  neat  box' 

stamn1' bv°  a“y  addrfsrs  i1P?,iIre5eipt  ot'  50  cenU  alltl 
stamp  by  ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 

229  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


m,  v  .  .  „  Specimens  supplied  by 

lie  Major  &  Knapp  Engravin",  Mfe.  and  Lilho^raphinar  Co. 

—  &  r,G  ^arh  Place,  JV.  Y. 


buildbng  felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  line  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
Inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Fell 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples, 

C.  .7.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


f.IVEMEM  WANTED  at  each  State  and 

.*■*  *  county  Fair  to  sell  a  household  article,  Just  out, wanted 

III  PVOVir  InmllTr  nnrl  xifi  .  '  . 


^vul.p.1  *•»«*  w  oo.i  o  Huuocuuiu  m  liiwejust  C — . . . 

,n  eyerv  lamilv,  and  warranted  to  sell.  Why  uot  make  a 
vv  aL[  a-ys  ?  Particulars  free.  Sample.25c. 

W.  VAN  GAASBEEK.  Inventor  and  M’Pr,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

I,OOK  !-^8  a  day  made  selling 

ffi^ueSfree?  S  tI*  j'^HASTI^fis'^^offworc^tCT^Mass?*" 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 

Published  by  OKANGjTjUDB  AND  COMPANY. 

THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 


Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGEEES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  &  Compilation  of  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  au  Appendix  of  all 
named  auimals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  II.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  iu  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America.  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  I3ay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  GameFish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing:  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing:  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12tli  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  Witli  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  Habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  ; 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  ill  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
tlie  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsm  an's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Guii,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice. and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Hod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1, 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D„  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits. 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  witli  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BAIiN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  Tlie  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  lull  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


1Y  VINEYARD 

AT 

LAKEVIEW. 

BY 

A  WESTERN  GRAPE  GROWER. 


“Twelve  years  have  passed,”  writes  the  author  iu 
the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  “  since  I  planted  my  first 
vine.  I  commenced  under  difficulties,  and  have  met 
with  some  discouragements.  But  my  labor  and  perse¬ 
verance  have  heen  well  rewarded  in  the  success  which 
I  have  attained.  To  be  sure,  I  might  have  reached  the 
same  results  in  half  the  time  had  I  commenced  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  my  subject.  Many  errors  into 
which  I  have  fallen  might  have  heen  avoided,  and 
needless  expenditures  of  time  and  money  saved.  In 
looking  back  upon  my  experience  I  can  now  see  where 
better  methods  might  have  heen  pursued.  I  cun  see 
wherein  a  little  knowledge  might  have  saved  many 
losses  and  much  discouragement.  Tlie  information 
which  would  have  enabled  me  to  avoid  these  losses  I 
believe  I  can  now  impart  to  others.  Nothing,  it  is 
true,  can  in  any  business  take  the  place  of  experience; 
but  we  can  frequently,  when  commencing  a  new  enter¬ 
prise,  so  far  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  others 
as  to  materially  aft'ect  the  success  which  we  may 
attain.  In  making  this  record  of  my  experience  I 
disclaim  all  efforts  at  flno  writing.  My  only  aim  will 
be  to  give  the  facts  iu  the  case  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  language  I  can  command.” 


CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I. — The  Suggestion. 

Chapter  II. — Making  a  Change. 

Chafteu  III. — Going  West. 

Chapter  IV.— Getting  Settled. 

Chapter  V. — First  Experience. 

Chapter  VI.— New  Experiences. 

Chapter  VH.— Planting  a  Vineyard. 

Chapter  VIII.— Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

Chapter  IX.— Soils  and  Situations. 

Chapter  X.— Preparation  of  Soils. 

Chapter  XI. — Manures. 

Chapter  XII.— Pruning  and  Training. 

Chapter  XIII.— More  about  Pruning  and  Training. 
Chapter  XIV. — Autobiography  of  a  Vine. 

Chapter  XV. — Brief  Expositions. 

Chapter  XVI.— Varieties. 

Chapter  XVII. — New  Grape  Regions. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Ancient  Methods  of  Culture. 
Chapter  XIX. — The  Response. 

Price,  Postpaid,  $1.35. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

America!  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
aud  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  asmuch  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00  ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home , 
for  the  years  1S69,  NO,  ’71,  and  ’72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valnable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4,00  ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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HEAD  SOME!  OF  THE  NOTICES  BY  THE  PEESS 

OF  THE  BEST  BOOK  ON 

MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDENING 

EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  interest  not  only  those  who 
follow  Hardening  for  profit,  but  also  the  boys  and  the  ma¬ 
trons  upon  the  farm,  who  too  often  have  the  whole  care 
and  management  of  the  family  garden.  Every  minutia 
of  garden  management  is  plainly  given  and  illustrated. 
There  are  a  hundred  things  told  and  described  in  this 
book  thatany  wide-awake  cultivator  would  give  five  times 
the  cost  to  know.  It  interests  the  enterprising  boy,  be¬ 
cause  from  it  he  can  learn  how  much  a  small  patch  of 
ground  can  be  made  to  yield.  It  interests  the  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  learn  from  it  how  well  good  cultivation  and 
the  proper  management  of  soils  will  pay,  and  how  an  un¬ 
kindly  soil  can  be  ameliorated.  He  can  learn  much  of 
what  every  farmer  needs  to  know  of  the  treatment  of 
soils. — Farmers'  Advertiser  (St.  Louis). 

This  volume,  which  is  alike  creditable  to  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  head  and  heart,  and  which  powerfully  illustrates  the 
push  inherent  in  the  Scottish  character,  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  gentleman  who  would  turn  his  gar¬ 
dening  propensities  to  good  account. 

[. Scottish  American  Journal  (New  York). 

We  are  sure  we  shall  do  our  readers  a  favor  if  we  can 
induce  them  to  purchase  and  consult  this  book.  We  know 
of  nothing  on  the  subject  equal  to  it. 

[The  Telegraph  (Painesville,  O.). 

It  is  the  summing  up  of  the  experiences  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  most  successful  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  opinion  is  accepted  as  authority. 

[The  North-western  (Belvidere,  Ills.). 

He  (Mr.  Henderson)  began  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  by 
industry  and  aptitude  has  made  a  large  fortune ;  and,  un¬ 
like  his  prototype.  Grant  Thorburn,  he  knows  how  to 
keep  it.  But  he  has  neither  shoddied,  nor  speculated, 
nor  traded  ;  and  not  a  dollar  of  his  riches  comes  from  a 
less  honorable  source  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  And 
now,  with  an  unselfishness  that  does  him  honor,  he  gives 
us  this  book  ;  and  the  book  is  nothing  less  than  the  key 
to  wealth — the  same  key  he  has  used  for  twenty  years — 
polished  by  wear,  and  working  easily  by  long  usage. 

[Daily  Dispatch  (Richmond,  Va.). 

In  every  department  it  is  full  and  complete,  furnishing 
an  invaluable  manual  for  the  market  gardener,  while  for 
the  cultivator  of  a  family  garden  its  hints  and  instruc¬ 
tions  are  none  the  less  practical  and  interesting.  It  has 
chapters  upon  location,  situation,  and  laying  out  of  lands 
for  gardening ;  soils,  drainage  and  preparation  ;  manures 
and  implements  ;  formation,  management,  and  uses  of 
hot-heds  and  cold-frames ;  how,  when,  and  where  to  sow 
seeds;  vegetables,  their  varieties  and  cultivation;  and 
upon  several  other  kindred  subjects.  The  most  valuable 
kinds  of  vegetables  arc  described,  and  the  culture  proper 
to  each  is  given  in  detail. — New  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

There  is  a  common-sense  directness  and  simplicity 
about  the  instructions  they  (Mr.  Henderson's  books)  give 
and  the  advice  they  offer,  which,  whilst  winning  the 
reader’s  attention,  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  author  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Every 
thing  is  plain,  practical,  and,  even  when  most  novel,  at 
once  felt  to  be  in  accordance  with  reason. 

[Arthur's name  Magazine. 

We  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  many  persons  live  with¬ 
out  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a  garden  because  they 
have  never  known  what  these  pleasures  and  comforts 
are.  To  all  such  we  say,  buy  a  little  land  and  buy  Peter 
Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,’’  and  learn  to  live 
under  your  own  vine  and  apple-tree.  We  can’t  toll  you  in 


a  newspaper  article  how  to  raise  lettuce  and  asparagus, 
but  Peter,  in  his  little  book,  published  by  Orange  Judd 
&Co.,  New  York,  tells  the  whole  story  in  the  most 
lucid  manner.—  Gleaner  and  Advocate  (Lee,  Mass.). 

Peter  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  at  $1.50, 
will  tell  more  than  even  most  gardeners  know  as  to  how 
to  select  and  to  best  raise  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
make  the  most  profit. — Picayune  (New  Orleans). 

To  labor  upon  land  without  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  properties  of  various  soils,  is  as  absurd  as 
blindly  to  pursue  any  other  calling  requiring  preparatory 
knowledge.  This  volume  is  intended  not  merely  for 
those  engaged  in  raising  vegetables  for  market,  but  to 
instruct  men  who  cultivate  gardens  for  the  supply  merely 
of  their  own  tables.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  engravings  of  implements  and  plants. 

[New  Hampshire  Statesman. 

The  author  has  had  long  experience,  and  is  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  lessons  in  this  department  of  labor.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  described,  and  the  whole  subject 
so  treated  as  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  surest  and 
largest  profit. — Christian  Press  (New  York). 

Mr.  H.  is  a  practical  author.  We  remember  him  as  a 
poor,  indomitable,  persevering  Florist  and  Gardener. 
To-day  we  find  him  on  the  top  round  of  fame,  for  no  man, 
foreign  or  American,  is  better  known  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  among  florists  and  agriculturists,  than 
Peter  Henderson,  the  self-made  millionaire.  He  gives  us 
the  result  of  his  working  experience. — Providence  Press. 

A  man  who  has  made  his  property  by  market  garden¬ 
ing,  and  can  afford  to  pay  $8,000  per  acre  for  land  for  that 
purpose,  as  we  have  been  informed  he  has  recently, 
ought  to  have  an  experience  worth  buying,  especially 
when  it  costs  the  purchaser  but  $1.50. 

[Rochester  Democrat. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  opened  this  trea¬ 
tise,  encouraged  by  its  introduction  to  believe  it  a  really 
valuable  work ;  and  such  it  is.  Its  rules  and  directions 
are  clearly  and  intelligibly  stated.  Any  one  can  work  by 
them  ana  under  them,  if  he  chooses.  It  is  not  large,  hut 
full  of  matter  relating  to  the  essentials  of  successful  gar¬ 
dening. —  Chilstian  Intelligencer  (New  York). 

The  directions  apply  mainly  to  the  market  garden,  yet 
the  amateur  or  private  gardener  will  experience  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  them  to  a  more  limited  area.  The 
amount  of  valuable  practical  information  condensed  into 
this  small  volume,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
hooks  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published. 

■*'  [The  Evangelist,  (New  York). 

This  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain, 
unaffected  talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into 
gardening  as  a  business  will  bo  glad  t«  obtain.  We  can 
recommend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden. 

[Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette. 

Although  this  work,  as  a  whole,  is  adapted  only  to  the 
climate  of  North  America,  and  more  particularly  to  that 
of  New  York  and  vicinity,  yet  the  amateur  and  lover  of 
horticultural  pursuits  in  Bermuda,  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  various  topics  of  which  it  treats,  may  learn  many  use¬ 
ful  lessons,  and  receive  much  valuable  information,  and 
much  plain  converse,  and  clear  instruction  and  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  modus  operandi  of  one  of  the  “  most 
healthful,  most  useful,  and  most  noble  employments  of 
man.” — Bermuda  Gazette  {Hamilton,  Bermuda). 


It  is  not  a  collection  of  stale  ideas,  gotten  up  by  some 
ex-professional  man,  hut  is  the  written  experience  of 
one  who  has  spent  years  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Its 
directions  for  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  seeds, 
transplanting,  etc.,  are  plain  and  simple. 

[New  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-heds.  Numerous  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood  cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  of 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  he  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  hook. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  he  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
hut  priceless.  No  ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did.  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  hook  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kiud  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yot  read  a  book,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  wc  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts. — Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Sent  post-paid,  Price,  $1.1)0. 
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READ  SOME  OF  THE  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS 

OF  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTENSELY  INTERESTING 

AMERICAN  STORIES 

EVER  WRITTEN. 


The  Hoosier  School-Master. 

IBy  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


Finely  Illustrated  with 


Twelve  Full-page  Engravings  and  numerous  other  Cuts, 


NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  In  the  fullest  sense  a  powerful  novel,  and  dis¬ 
plays  an  originality  as  rare  as  it  is  fascinating.—®. 
Louis  Democrat. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  we  have 
read  for  many  a  day.  We  knew  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  it,  that  is,  we  have  seen  men,  women,  and 
children  like  them.  It  will  do  .—Central  Christian 
Advocate. 

It  is  the  test  serial  we  ever  remember  to  have 
read.  Except  in  length  and  number  of  characters, 
it  is  not  behind  Dickens’s  masterpiece,  ‘‘David  Cop- 
perfield.”  It  is  true  ta  nature  ;  nothing  is  distorted, 
nothing  overdrawn ;  it  has  not  an  impossible  char¬ 
acter  in  it.— TheCommonwealth,  Salem,  O. 

Though  many  will  view  the  hook  from  every  other 
etand-point,  we  think  its  greatest  charm  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  brings  one  nearer  to  Christ.  Oh !  with  our 
hand  in  Shocky's,  we  assure  all  that  are  in  any  doubt 
that  God  hasn't  forgot,  and  that  He  never  will  for¬ 
get;  and  though  sometimes  He  chooses  to  lead  us 
through  the  night,  the  way  is  always  heavenward.— 
Wood’s  Household  Magazine. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision 
from  the  first,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook 
with  the  young  idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat 
Creek,  where  the  twig  was  early  bent  to  thrash  the 

school-master . The  story  is  very  well  told,  in 

a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied  points . 

Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction  the 
kind  of  life  he  has  represented,  and  we  imagine 
that  future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more 
points.  Its  traits  seem  to  he  all  here,  both  the  good 
and  the  had  ;  hut  that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of 
things  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  fact,  to  which 
Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  hi3  preface,  that  the  story, 
as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere  more  popular 
than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Elat  Creek,  Hoopole 
County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at 
any  rate,  is  not  flattered. — Atlantic  Monthlg. 

Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of 
rich  and  racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its 
author  has  turned  his  hack  to  the  pulpit,  in  which 
wit  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  wisdom,  and  the 
ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less  valuable  than 
the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as  a 
general  thing,  he  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people's 
faces  may  pump  in  vain  for  tears.— Golden  Age ,  N.T. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  hoy  in  this  region  (South¬ 
ern  Indiana),  and  this  hook  is  a  faithful  witness  that 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social 
peculiarities  remains  to  this  day  perfectly  distinct 
and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have  rarely  read  any  story 
whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life  was  more  ap¬ 
parent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the  con¬ 
versation  is  natnral ;  the  whole  view  of  the  back- 
woods  society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— N.  Y.  In¬ 
dependent. 

It  might  he  dramatized  so  as  to  make  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  play.  There  is  all  the  material  in  the  book,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  already  done  to  hand.— 
Mewburyport  (Mass.)  Herald. 

It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  form 
which  makes  all  the  publications  of  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.  such  a  tasty  and  welcome  addition  to  the  library 
or  library  table.  Of  the  story  itself  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  before  in  terms  of  unqualified  ad¬ 
miration.—  Kansas  Spirit,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  “  The  Hoosier 
School-Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on, 
and  con-tains  some  characters  truly  original.— 
Springfield  Republican. 


OLD  MRS.  MEANS. 

“  Git  a  plenty  while  you're  a-gittin 


“  Ralph  sat  by  the  fire  the  next  morning  trying  to  read  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  school-time,  while  the  boys  were  doing  the  chores,  and  the  bound  girl 
was  milking  the  cows,  with  no  one  in  the  room  but  the  old  woman.  She  was 
generally  as  silent  as  Bud,  hut  now  she  seemed  for  some  unaccountable  rea¬ 
son  disposed  to  talk.  She  had  sat  down  on  the  broad  hearth  to  have  her 
usual  morning  smoke ;  the  poplar  table,  adorned  by  no  cloth,  sat  in  the 
floor  -,  the  unwashed  blue  tea-cups  sat  in  the  unwashed  blue  saucers  ;  the  un¬ 
washed  blue  plates  kept  company  with  the  begrimed  blue  pitcher.  The  dirty 
skillets  by  the  fire  were  kept  in  countenance  by  the  dirtier  pots,  and  the 
ashes  were  drifted  and  strewn  over  the  hearth-stones  in  a  most  picturesque 
way. 

“‘You  see,’  said  the  old  woman,  knocking  the  residuum  from  her  cob- 
pipe,  and  chafing  some  dry  leaf  between  her  withered  lianas  preparatory  to 
filling  it  again,  ‘  you  see,  Mr.  Hartsook,  my  ole  man’s  purty  well  along  in  the 
world.  He’s  got  a  right  smart  lot  of  this  world’s  plunder,  one  way  and  an¬ 
other.’  And  while  she  stufied  the  tobacco  in  her  pipe  Ralph  wondered  why 
she  should  mention  it  to  him.  ‘  You  see  we  moved  in  here  nigh  upon  twen¬ 
ty-five  year  ago.  ’Twas  when  my  Jack,  him  as  died  afore  Bud  was  born,  was 
a  baby.  Bud’ll  he  twenty-one  the  fifth  of  next  June.’ 

“  Here  Mrs.  Means  stopped  to  rake  a  live  coal  out  of  the  fire  witli  her 
skinny  finger,  and  then  to  carry  it  in  her  skinny  palm  to  the  bowl— or  to  the 
hole— of  her  cob-pipe.  When  she  got  the  smoke  agoing  she  proceeded : 

“  ‘You  see  this  ere  bottom  land  was  all  Congress  land  In  them  there  days, 
and  it  sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  I  says  to  my  ole  man,  “  Jack,”  says 
I,  “  Jack,  do  you  git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a-gittin’.  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re 
a-gittin’,”  says  I,  “  fer  ’twon’t  never  be  no  chcaper’n  ’tls  now,”  and  it  ha’n’t 
been,  I  knowed  ’twouldn't,’  and  Mrs.  Means  took  the  pipe  from  her  mouth 
to  indulge  in  a  good  chuckle  at  the  thought  of  her  financial  shrewdness. 
‘  “  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’,”  says  I.  I  could  see,  you  know,  they 
was  a  powerful  sight  of  money  in  Congress  land.  That’s  what  made  me  say, 
“  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’. '  And  Jack,  lie’s  wuth  lots  and  gobs  of 
money,  all  made  out  of  Congress  land.  Jack  didn’t  git  rich  by  hard  work. 
Blessyou.no!  Not  him.  That  a’n’t  liis  way.  Hard  work  a’n’t,  you  know. 
’Twas  that  air  six  hundred  dollars  he  got  along  of  me,  all  salted  down  into 
Flat  Crick  bottoms  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  acre,  and  ’twas  my  sayin’  “  Git 
a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’  ”  as  done  It.’  And  here  the  old  ogre  laughed, 
or  grinned  horribly,  at  Ralph,  showing  her  few  straggling,  discolored  teeth.” 
— From  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master." 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 
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The  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a 
rude  epic  of  truth,  gentleness,  and  true  pluck.  For 
the  young  master,  younger  than  most  of  his  pupils, 
far  more  cultivated  in  every  direction  than  any  of 
the  population,  and  practically  religious,  instructs 
the  community  as  well  as  the  school ;  reclaims  some 
of  the  worst,  foils  some,  and  lias  some  detected  and 
punished;  encourages  and  loves,  and  is  loved  by  a 
charming  orphan,  and  graduates  Into  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  highest  honors.  The  moral  is  one  of 
robust  manhood  confirmed  in  the  worst  conditions. — 
American  and  Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

The  talent  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
external  observation,  but  extends  below  the  surface 
to  shrewd  recognition  of  the  lights  and  shades  of 
character.  He  makes  free  use  of  the  comic  element 
in  his  descriptions,  but  only  when  comic  objects  fall 
in  his  way ;  he  is  not  always  hound  on  a  forlorn, 
pursuit  of  fun,  and  does  liis  readers  the  justice  to 
remember  that  they  arc  capable  of  amusement  with¬ 
out  being  kept  on  a  broad  laugh  by  perpetual  cari¬ 
cature.  Although  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  lie  is  no  cynic ;  lie  is  not  one  who  rejoices 
in  making  sport  of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  his 
fellow-creatures;  his  power  of  satire  furnishes  him 
with  a  trenchant  blade,  but  lie  has  too  much  good¬ 
nature  to  use  it  for  mischief.  The  kindly  tone  of 
his  volume  does  not  at  all  detract  from  its  piquant 
effect,  while  it  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers 
who  prefer  humanity  to  ill-humor.— New  York 
Tribune. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and 
vivid  descriptions.— New  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  ”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the 
style  is  quiet,  impersonal,  and  nlmoBt  epigrammatic 
in  its  ability  to  lay  hare  an  entire  situation  or  char¬ 
acter  in  a  sentence  or  phrase. — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as 
it  is  by  masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  books.—  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation 
of  character,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American 
story. — Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and 
the  simple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  high¬ 
est  perfection  of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of 
the  very  best  passages  iu  Dickens.— Religious  Tele¬ 
scope. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  genius  for  story-telling  is  now 
flowering  out  in  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,”  an 
illustrated  story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  in¬ 
terest.—  Sunday-school  Times. 

Edward  Eggleston's  story,  “  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,”  affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  portraitures  of  the  early  frontier  lifeoi  the 
West  which  has  ever  been  written.  Some  of  liis 
character  sketches  are  inimitable,  and  all  have  an 
individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp  li«n  as  a 
genuine  artist.— JV.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  London  Fun  says  of  tills  hook,  an  edition  of 
which  lias  appeared  in  England : 

“The  Hoosier  School- Master,  both  by  its  descrip¬ 
tion  as  a  book  of  American  humor  and  by  the  cut 
on  the  wrapper,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  was 
something  in  the  ‘Josh  Billings  ’  line.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pleasant  disappointment  to  find  it  a  charm¬ 
ing  story  in  the  vein  of  Wendell  Holmes;  humor¬ 
ous  it  is  true,  but  full  of  a  rough,  natural  pathos  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  We  must  keep 
an  eye  on  Mi’.  Eggleston.” 
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Carpenters  and  Builders. 
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A  Complete  Work  on 

Constructive  Car¬ 
pentry. 

Showing  the  Simplest 
Methods  of  Finding  all 
Joints  and  Geometrical 
Forms,  including  Splay¬ 
ed  Work,  Groined  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Hoofing,  Domes, 
Niches, Raking  and  Level 
Mouldings,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
taining  every  Require¬ 
ment. 

Embracing 

Stair- Building  & 
Hand-Railing, 

Which  is  treated  in  an 
Entirely  Original  Man¬ 
ner;  together  with  De¬ 
signs  for  Stair¬ 
cases,  Newels,  Bal¬ 
usters,  and  Hand- 
Rails,  with  full  De¬ 
tailed  Explanations,  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Figures  printed  in 
Colors.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Builders,  Car¬ 
penters,  and  Stair-Build¬ 
ers.  By 

James  II.  Monckton, 
Author  01  the  “American 
Stair-Builder.” 
Large  Quarto  Volume. 
Price,  post-paid,  gili}. 


EVELETEPS 

School-house  Architecture, 

DESIGNS 

FOR 

SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
Details,  and  Specifications, 

All  drawn  to  Working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


W#omVARD>S 

National  Architect, 

By  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Architect, 

Author  of  “Woodward’s  Country  Homes,” 
etc.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Work,  containing  1,000  Designs, 
Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 
With  specifications  and  estimates. 

This  work  gives  Perspective  Views  of  all 
styles  of  Dwelling-houses,  with  front  and  side 
elevations,  sections,  and  full  detail  drawings, 
with  examples  of  specifications  and  an  estimate 
of  cost,  market  price  of  building  materials, 
etc.  Also,  miscellaneous  detail  drawings  to 
working  scale  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French 
Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French 
Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  Win¬ 
dows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice 
Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, 
Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crcst- 
ings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base, 
Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
by  a  Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  com¬ 
pletely  finish  Dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 
Price  Twelve  Dollaks,  post-paid. 


HARNEY’S 

Barns,  Out-Buildings, 
and  Fences. 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS  OF 

Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out-Baild- 
Ings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 

STABLE  FITTINGS 

AND 

Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YANKEE  FARMING 


BY 


TIMOTHY  BUNKER, Esq., 

OF  HOOKERTOWN,  CONN. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  HOPPIN. 

CONTENTS. 


it.—: 


.—A  Stroke  of  Economy. 
.—Ornamental  Trees. 
—Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

, — View  of  the  Bird  Law. 
—Guano  in  the  Hill. 

On  Moss  Bunkers. 

— On  Subsoiling. 
.—Going  to  the  Fair. 

— In  Tall  Clover. 

—On  Horse  Racing. 

—At  the  Farmers’  Club. 
—On  an  Old  Saw. 

—Book  Fanning  in  Hook- 
ertown . 

■Pasturing  Cattle  ii 
Roads. 

15.  — The  Weaker  Brethren 

16.  — Curing  a  Horse  Pond. 
IT. — Domesticities  at  Tim 

Bunker’s. 

IS. — Takes  a  Journey. 

19. — On  Farm  Roads. 

SO. — A  New  Manure. 

21. — Losing  the  Premium. 

22.  — A  New  Enterprise. 

23. — Making  Tiles. 

24. — The  Clergy  and  Farm¬ 

ing. 

25. — Women  norse  Racing. 

26.  — Beginning  Life. 

27.  — An  Apology  for  Tim 

Bunker. 

28.  — On  County  Fairs. 

29.  — At  Home  again. 

30.  — On  Raising  Boys. 

31. — On  Raising  Girls. 
82.—A  new  Case  of 

Black  Art. 

33. — A  Letter  from  Neigh¬ 

bors. 

34.  — The  Shadtown  Parson¬ 

age. 

35.  — Views  of  Dress. 

36.  — A  Rustic  Wedding. 

37.  — Saving  a  Sixpence. 

38.  — On  giving  Land  a  Start. 

39. — On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 

40.  — A  Tile  in  the  ncad. 

41. — Jake  Frink  Sold. 

42. — The  New  York  Central 

Park. 

43. — On  Irrigation. 

44.  — Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 

45. — The  Farmers’  Club. 
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46. — On  Bad  Water- 

47.  — Cattle  Disease. 

48.  — On  Seed. 

40.— On  Breastworks  inWar. 

50. — Lightning  Rods. 

51. — Buying  a  Farm. 

52.  — Top-dressing  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Aftermath. 

53. — Painting  Buildings. 

54. — The  Value  of  Muck. 

55.  — On  Family  Horses. 

56.  — The  Horn-ail. 

57. — A  Commentary  on 
Roots. 

58.  — Stealing  Fruit  and 

Flowers. 

59. — The  Cost  of  Pride. 

60. — Swamps  turning  Indian 

61.  — Tim  Bunker  in  his 
Garden. 

62. — On  Running  Astern. 

63.  — On  Extravagance. 

64. — The  Farmer’s  Old  Age. 

65.  — On  Sheep  Traps. 

66. — Old  -  Style  Housekeep¬ 
ing. 

67. — On  Keeping  a  Wife 
Comfortable. 

68.  — Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 

69.  — Reasons  against  To¬ 
bacco. 

70.  — Trip  to  Washington. 

71.  — The  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion. 

72. — Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

73. — Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

74. — On  Striking  He. 

75.  — Visit  to  Titus  Oaks, Esq. 

76.  — The  Pickle  Fever  in 
Hookertown. 

77. — On  Curing  Pickles  and 

Eating  them. 

7S. — The  Cotton  Fever  and 
Emigration. 

79. — The  Cotton  Fever  and 

Emigration. 

80. — The  Food  Question. 

81.  — On  Jim  Crow. 

82. — The  Eight-hour  Law. 

83.  — Base  Ball  Clubs. 

84. — The  Ri600fRealEBtate. 


PRICE,  $1.50 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  Good  Book  for  Farmers. 


Farm  -  Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  GROWING. 


BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  books  "  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing.”  by  Francis  Brill ;  It  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  be  obtained.  Jf  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
Arm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
Informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  ns  of  a  work  on  the 
cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
Beed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  X.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  has  had  large  experience,  and  derived  Ids  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tests.— Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man's 
experience  In  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  In  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  And  many  a  valuable  ldut  and  di¬ 
rection  In  this  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener ;  and  lie  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  he  talks  about  what 
he  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
Industrial  works,— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention.— American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  rueful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
— Church  Journal  (New  York). 

This  industry  Is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novlce3  who  have  the  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  will  find  in  this  boot  just  the  hints  needed.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  has  been  a  successJsl  fern-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  sad  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  farm  the  knowledge  he  has  rpanccl.  ....  It  gives  the 
best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
Vegetable  sold  in  markets — in  short,  everything  required  to 
be  known,  plainly  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  -profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  Is  suflicient  guarantee  of  its  worth.  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  th;m,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  tlie  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  are  being 
called  for  throughout  the  country.— JF.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  has 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results.—  The 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta¬ 
bles,  how  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter.— IF.  Y.  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 

Price,  Post-paid, . .  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  liis  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  had  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  Neiv  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
.ers  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is-  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  hook,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  ia 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farriers  aBSJ 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  expen 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

©RANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  now  to  Take  Care  of  Drains; 
What  Drainino  Costs;  Wild  It  Pay V  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  W est.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  ciollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from -a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO,  E.  WARING,  Jb.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 
INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dp.y-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

Wltli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  SO  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOE  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

FOST  lerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY-  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  hook  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  And 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  %vho 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  rt ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address 
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AMERICAN  STORY? 

The  End  of  the  World. 

_A.  LOYE  STORY. 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON,  Author  of  “ The  hoosier  School- Master,"  etc. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  THIRTY-TWO  ENGRAVINGS. 


'•Don't  he  oncharilalle ,  Jonas." 


THE  NEW  SINGING-MASTER. 

"He  sings  like  an  owlingale ” 

Jonas  Harrison  was  leaning  against  the  well- 
curb,  talking  to  Cynthy  Ann.  He'd  been  down 
to  the  store  at  Brayville,  he  said,  a  listenin’  to 
’em  dismiss  Millerism,  and  seed  a  new  singing- 
master  there. 

■'  Could  he  sing  good  ?  "  Cynthy  asked,  rather 
to  prolong  the  talk  than  to  get  information. 

"  Sings  like  an  owlingale,  I  reckon.  He’s 
got  more  seals  to  his  ministry  a-hanging  onto 
his  watch-chain  than  I  ever  Beed.  Got  a  mus¬ 
tache  onto  the  top  story  of  his  mouth  some¬ 
thin’  like  a  tuft  of  grass  on  the  roof  of  a  ole 
shed  kitchen.  Peart?  Ile’sthe  peartest-loolcin’ 
chap  I  ever  seed.  But  he  a’n’t  no  singin’-mas- 
ter  — not  ef  I’m  any  jedge  of  turnips.  He 
warn't  horn  to  sarve  his  day  and  generation 
with  a  tunin’-fork.  I  think  he’s  a  goin*  to 
reckon-water  a  little  in  these  parts,  and  that 
he’s  only  a-playin’  singin’-master.  He  kin  play 
more  flddles’n  one,  you  bet  a  boss!  Says  he 
come  up  here  fer  his  wholesome,  and  I  guess 
he  did.  Think  ef  he’d  a-staid  where  he  was, 
he  mout  a-suffered  a  leetle  from  confinement 
to  his  room,  and  that  room  p’raps  not  more 
nor.  five  foot  by  nine,  and  ruther  dim-iighted 
and  poor-provisioned,  an’  not  much  chance 
fer  talcin'  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  !” 

”  Don't  be  oncharitable,  Jonas,  don’t.  We’re 
all  mis’ahle  sinners,  I  s'pose ;  and  you  know 
charity  don’t  think  no  evil.  The  man  may  he 
ail  right,  ef  he  does  wear  hair  on  his  lip. 

Charity  kivers  lots  a  sins." 

"  Ya-as,  hut  charity  don’t  kiver  no  wolves 
with  wool.  An’  ef  he  a’n’t  a  woolly  wolf 
they’s  no  snakes  in  Jarsey,  as  little  Hidin’  Ilood 
said  when  her  granny  tried  to  bite  her  head 
off.  I’m  dead  sot  in  favor  of  charity,  and  mean 
to  £in  her  my  vote  at  every  election,  hut  I  a'n't  a-goin' 
to  have  her  put  a  blind-bridle  on  to  me.  And  when  a  man 
comes  to  Clark  township  a-wearing  straps  to  ills  brcecli- 
aloons  to  keep  liisself  from  leaving  terry-flrmy  altogether, 
and  a-weightln'  liisself  down  with  pewter  watch-seals, 
gold-washed,  and  a  cultivating  a  crap  of  red-top  hay  onto 
his  upper  lip,  and  a-lettin’  on  to  he  a  slngin’-ma3ter,  I  sus¬ 
picions  him.  They’s  too  much  in  the  git-up  fer  the  come- 
out.  Well,  here's  yer  health,  Cynthy !  ” 

And  having  made  this  oracular  speech,  and  quaffed  the 
hard  limestone  water,  Jonas  hung  the  clean  white  gourd 
from  which  he  had  been  drinking,  in  its  place  against  the 
well-ouro,  and  started  hack  to  the  field,  while  Cynthy  Ann 


carried  her  bucket  of  water  into  the  kitchen,  blaming  her¬ 
self  for  standing  so  long  talking  to  Jonas. — From  “  The 
End  of  the  World.” 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Dr.  Eggleston,  in  striking  out  into  the  uncouth  wilder¬ 
ness  of  early  “  Iloosierdom  ”  for  the  materials  of  his 
tales,  has  entered  into  an  emphatically  new  field,  and  by 
the  production  of  but  two  hooks  has  achieved  for  himself 
indisputable  immortality. — Dayton  Beligions  Telescope. 

Mr.  Eggleston  has  opened  a  new  mine  in  American 
fictitious  literature,  as  distinct  as  Cooper  did  in  the 
Indian  romances,  and  he  has  so  far  shown  great  skill  in 
working  it.  “The  Hoosier  School-Master”  was  a 
decided  success,  and  this  new  talc  is  quite  its  equal. — 
Central  Christian  Advocate. 


Dr.  Eggleston’s  new  story  is  the  best  he 
has  written.  "  The  Hoosier  School-Master" 
was  good,  lmt  The  Find  of  the  World  shows 
a  better  plot,  better  character-drawing,  and 
more  firm  and  consistent  treatment  through¬ 
out .  The  book  is  exceedingly  whole¬ 

some.  The  sentiment  throughout  is  pure. 
It  contains  not  one  morbid  or  cynical  page. 
It  exhibits  the  passion  of  love  under  its 
healthiest  manifestation,  and  treats  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes  in  a  perfectly  normal  way. 
....  When  a  book  like  this— so  full  of 
nature  and  reality,  so  cheerful  and  yet  so 
reverent,  so  free  from  mawkish  sentiment 
and  poisonous  theories — starts  out  with  a 
first  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  it  is  a 
good  sign  for  our  popular  literature.  It  is 
one  of  the  books  that  the  people  will  be  sure 
to  read,  and  they  will  find  in  it  a  perfectly 
innocent  and  heailthy  enjoyment.  —  The 
Independent. 

It  is  a  tale  of  life  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and, 
called  “a  love  story,”  is  much  more.  The 
old  alluring  theme  is  handled with  skill,  and 
with  a  genuineness  as  far  as  may  be  from 
affected  sentimentality,  and  one’s  interest  is 
well  wrought  up  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
simple-minded  and  honest  German,  August, 
and  the  crafty  scoundrel  and  blackleg,  Hum¬ 
phreys.  Yet  it  is  as  a  chapter  of  virtual 
history  that  the  book  is  chiefly  notable.  The 
plot  hinges  upon  the  prediction  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  which,  according  to  the  Miller- 
ites,  was  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  night  of  August 
11th,  1S43.  The  scenes  of  that  memorable 
night  are  depicted  with  great  humor  and 

vigor . But  the  fascination  of  the  book 

is  in  its  characterization  of  odd  people: 
Jonas,  shrewd  and  irrepressible,  with  a  fund 
of  humor  at  command  and  a  ready  tongue 
to  give  it  vent;  Cynthy  Ann,  meekly  reli¬ 
gious,  and  always  on  tip-toe  against  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  scold,  who  coerces 
her  family  With  threats  of  heart-disease ; 
the  Backwoods  Philosopher,  who  shuts  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  castle  and  utters  wisdom  at  the 
despicable  world  ;  the  Steam-Doctor,  whose 
special  form  of  quackery  is  very  amusing; 
the  Mud-Clerk,  the  Milleritc  Preacher,  and 
the  Village  Loafers.  These  people  live  and 
move,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  criticising 
the  creations  of  the  artist,  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
unto  himself. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  book  is  handsome  in  its  make-up,  being  printed 
on  thick  paper,  and  embellished  with  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  engravings,  all  in  excellent  style,  the  designs  of 

Frank  Beard .  It  is  a  story  of  Western  life,  not 

encounters  with  Indians  and  adventures  with  varmints, 
but  of  that  Western  life  that  is  so  much  a  larger  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  Eastern  life  as  to  seem  at  times  as  only  a 
travesty  or  exaggeration  of  our  prim  New  England  style. 
— Hartford  Evening  Post. 

The  many  delighted  readers  of  “  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master”  will  find  new  pleasure  in  this  last  and,  if 
possible,  more  fascinating  work. —  Washington  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
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EDWARD  EQGLE  STOAT’S  THIRD  GREAT 

AMERICAN  STORY. 

* 

The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON,  Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,"  “  The  End  of  the  World,"  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


A  COLLISION. 

Westcott  bad  been  drinking  all  of  one  nigbt 
with  some  old  cronies  of  tbe  Elysian  Club,  and  his 
merry  time  of  the  nigbt  was  subsiding  into  a  quar¬ 
relsome  time  in  the  morning.  He  was  able,  when 
he  was  sober,  to  smother  bis  resentment  towards 
Albert,  for  there  is  no  better  ambush  than  an  en¬ 
tirely  idiotic  giggle.  But  drink  had  destroyed  his 
prudence.  And  so 
when  Albert  stepped 
<»n  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel  where  Westcott 
stood  rattling  his 
pocketful  of  silver 
change  and  his  keys 
for  the  amusement  of 
the  bystanders,  as 
was  his  wont,  tbe  lat¬ 
ter  put  himself  in 
Charlton’s  way,  and 
said,  in  a  dreary,  half¬ 
drunk  style  : 

“  Moruin’,  Mr. 

Hedgehog!  By 
George !  he !  he  !  he ! 

How’s  the  purty  little 
girl?  My  little  girl. 

Don’t  you  wish  she 
wasn’t  ?  Hard  feller, 
lam.  Any  gal’s  a  fool 
to  marry  me,  I  s’ pose. 

Katy’s  a  fool.  That’s 
just  what  I  want,  by 
George  !  he  !  he !  he  ! 

I  want  a  purty  fool. 

And  she’s  purty,  and 
she’s  —  the  other 
thing.  What  are  you 
goin’ to  do  about  it  ?  He!  he!  he!” 

“I’m  going  to  knock  you  down,”  said  Albert, 
“if  j’ou  say  another  word  about  her.” 

“A’n’t  she  mine?  You  can’t  help  it,  either. 
He!  he!  The  purty  little  goose  loves  Smith  West¬ 
cott  like  lots  of  other  purty  little - ” 

Before  he  could  finish  t lie  sentence  Charlton  had 
struck  him  one  savage  blow  full  in  the  face,  and 
sent  him  staggering  back  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  but  he  saved  himself  from  falling  by.  seizing 
the  window-frame,  and  immediately  drew  his  Der¬ 
inger.  Charlton,  who  was  not  very  strong,  but 
who  had  a  quick,  lightning-like  activity,  knocked 
him  down,  seized  his  pistol,  and  threw  it  into  the 
street.  This  time  Charlton  fell  on  him  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  murderous  mood,  and  would  perhaps  liave 
beaten  and  choked  him  to  death  in  the  frenzy  of 
his  long  pent-up  passion,  for  notwithstanding 
Westcott’s  struggles  Albert  had  the  advantage. 
He  was  sober,  active,  and  angry  enough  to  be  ruth¬ 
less.  Westcott’s  friends  interfered,  but  that  lively 
gentleman’s  eyes  and  nose  were  sadly  disfigured  by 
the  pummeling  he  had  received,  and  Charlton  was 
badlv  scratched  and  bruised. 

Whatever  hesitancy  had  kept  Albert  from  talking 
to  Katy  about  Smith  Westcott  was  all  gone  now, 
and  he  went  home  to  denounce  him  bitterly.  One 


may  be  sure  that  the  muddled  remarks  of  Mr. 
Westcott  about  Katy — of  which  even  he  had  grace 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  when  he  was  sober — were 
not  softened  in  the  repetition  which  Albert  gave 
them  at  home.  Even  Mrs.  Plausaby  forgot  her 
attire  long  enough  to  express  her  indignation,  and 
as  for  Miss  Marlay,  she  combined  with  Albert  in  a 
bayonet-charge  on  poor  Katy. 

Plausaby  had  always  made  it  a  rule  not  to  fight  a 


current.  Wait  till  the  tide  turns,  he  used  to  say, 
and  row  with  the  stream  when  it  flows  your  way. 
So  now  he,  too,  denounced  Westcott,  and  Katy  was 
fairly  borne  off  her  feet  fora  while  by  the  influences 
about  her.  In  truth,  Katy  was  not  without  her  own 
private  and  personal  indignation  against  Westcott. 
Not  because  he  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  fool.  That 
hurt  her  feelings,  but  did  not  anger  her  much.  She 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  angry  on  her  own 
account.  But  when  she  saw  three  frightful  scratches 
and  a  black  bruise  on  the  face  of  Brother  Albert, 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Smith  had  acted 
badly.  And  then  to  draw  a  pistol,  too !  To  threat¬ 
en  to  kill  her  own  dear,  dear  brother!  She 
couldn’t  ever  forgive  him,  she  said.  If  she  had 
seen  the  much  more  serious  damage  which  poor, 
dear,  dear  Smith  had  suffered  at  tbe  tender  hands 
of  her  dear,  dear  brother,  I  doubt  not  she  would 
have  had  an  equally  strong  indignation  against  Al¬ 
bert. — From  “ The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville." 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville,  like  its  predecessors,  is 
unapproachable  as  a  transcript  of  certain  phases  of 
Western  American  life.  It  is  wonderfully  graphic,  in¬ 
tensely  vivid,  and  thoroughly  human. — Sunday-School 
Times. 


As  a  literary  work  it  is  admirable.  The  illustration® 
are  very  expressive.— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

In  design  and  in  execution  the  work  is  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  forms  of  purity  and  nobleness  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  its  moral  tendency  promotive  of  them. _ 

College  Courant. 

This,  his  (the  author’s)  most  ambitious  work,  is  in  many 
respects  the  best  of  all.— Palladium,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  tragic  elements  of  life  are  not  absent  from  this 
picture,  and  they  are 
touched  with  a  firm  and 
gentle  hand.  Like  all 
of  Mr.  Eggleston's  stor¬ 
ies,  it  is  pervaded  by  a 
deep  religions  feeling. 
— N.  Y.  Independent. 

If  by  “the  American 
novel  ”  we  mean  cue 
which  portrays  graphi¬ 
cally  those  features  of 
American  life  which  are 
distinctly  American  in 
that  they  are  developed 
nowhere  else  —  which 
catches  up  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  reflects  the 
character  of  the  ideal 
and  unexaggerated  Am¬ 
erican  man  and  woman 
—then  we  may  as  well 
give  over  seeking  for  it, 
for  it  has  jeome,  and 
Edward  Eggleston  is 
its  author.  .  .  .  Truth¬ 
ful  characterization,  a 
ready  humor,  a  graphic 
style,  and  a  skillful  use 
of  the  Iloosier  dialect 
combine  to  make  The 
Mystery  of  Metropolis- 
vitle  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  times  and  scenes 
with  which  it  has  to  do.  We  award  Mr.  Eggleston  the 
palm  as  the  most  characteristically  American  writer  of 
the  day. — Boston  Journal. 

The  story  is  told  with  much  spirit. — Pittsburgh  Leader. 

It  is  a  good  story,  told  with  vim,  and  naturalness. — 
Badly  Commercial,  Wilmington,  Dei. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  very  simple,  hut  the  happy 
faculty  the  author  possesses  in  delineating  border  life  is 
used  to  capital  effect. —  Weekly  Advertiser,  Portland,  Me. 

It  is  finished  better  than  either  of  the(  former  ones 
(“Hoosier  School -Master  ”  and  “Bud  of  the  World”), 
and  has  less  of  the  preacher  and  more  of  the  novelist 
iu  it. — Springfield  Republican. 

It  is  a  very  bright  and  readable  book. — Liberal  Chris¬ 
tian,  New  York. 

The  tendency  of  the  book  will  be  to"  make  a  brave, 
true  life  honorable,  and  to  make  Idleness,  hypocrisy,  and 
irreligion  odions. — Methodist  Recorder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  tbe  characteristics  of  Western  life  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  racy  volume — the  much  and  the  smooth, 
the  coarse  and  the  fine. — State  Republican,  Lansing,  Mich. 

He  (the  author)  particularly  excels  in  treating  of  certain 
phases  of  American. manners,  and  this  is  the  main  task 
which  lie  wisely  places  before  himself. — Daily  Palladium. 
New  Haven. 
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GREAT  SEDUCTION. 

©  U  T  Y  OFF 
TEAS  AND  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers* 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GOf^PAEiY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5G43.)  SI  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  THINGS  OUT 


FOE 


OHILDEEN. 


CRANDALL’S  BLOCKS. 


BEAUTIFUL, 

AMUSING-, 

INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S 

Building  -  BlocLl®, 


CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade  -  Blocks. 


CRANDALL’S 
Expression  -  Blocks. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

C.  M.  CRANHAJLI.  &  CO. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PKD1T  PREPARED 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  -  DRIER 

Has  taken  tlte  FIE§T  PREMIUilIS  wherever  Exhibited. 

The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested  two  years,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is 
rapidly  extending  wherever  it  is  known. 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-DRIER 

Surplus  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  also  that  which  from  over-ripeness  or  inferior  size  or  quality  is  unfit 
for  marketing  in  the  unprepared  state,  can  all  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  from 
its  excellence  will  command  the  highest  prjpe.  Such  fruit  as  is  prepared  by  this  means  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  dried  fruit. 

NO  MORE  CANS  NEEDED. 

In  preserving  fruit,  the  end  to  be  gained  is  to  retain  the  sweetness  and  flavor  permanently.  The 
canning  process  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  “  pound-for-pound  ”  way  of  making  preserves, 
but  in  the  necessary  steaming  process  there  is  loss  of  valuable  constituents  of  the  fruit,  much  of  which 
is  avoided  by  the  new  method.  More  than  this,  experiment  proves  that  by  this  latter  process  the  fruit 
is  inereased  in  sweetness  by  the  change  of  its  starch  iuto  glucose  or  fruit-sugar.  In  other  words,  while 
passing  through  the  Drier  it  is  ripened  more  fully.  Fruit  60  prepared  requires  one  quarter  to  one  third 
less  sugar  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  than  is  needed  for  canned  fruit.  Other  manifest  advantages  over 
the  canning  system  are :  less  Trouble  isi  Operating;  Certainty  of  Keeping  ;  No 
loss  from  BSrohen  BBottles  ?  Great  Saving  of  Hoorn  in  Storing. 

'1'IBE  AMEHSCAI^f  EHEIT-E&HIEIS.  is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer  operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  he  adapted  to  small  or  large 
operations.  The  ordinary  family  size,  No.  1,  will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as  two  persons 
can  prepare  the  fruit.  The  cost  is  so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably  buy  it  to  save  the 
surplus  product  of  his  orchard  or  fruit-yard. 

Having  formed  a  company  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  American  Drier  Company,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  Driers  to  agents  and  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of  1873,  in  three 
different  sizes,  viz. : 

No.  I,  24  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  $25.00. 

No.  2,  30  inches  wide  and  14  feet  long,  $35.00. 

No.  3,  30  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  $45.00. 

The  above  are  the  factory  prices,  all  complete  except  stove — delivered  at  the  freight  or  express 

G$1gF,  Loudon,  Pa.  Any  common  nine  or  ten-plate  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  or  coal  stove  can  be  used. 
Printed  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  sent  with  each  machine. 

No.  I  is  a  convenient  size  for  general  use,  and  will  dry  all  the  surplus  fruit  on  any  ordinary  farm, 
drying  as  fast  as  two  hands  can  hand-pare  and  cut  the  fruit. 

No.  3  will  give  employment  to  four  hands. 

For  fruit-growers  in  the  fruit  districts  we  make  a  scries  of  Driers  to  do  any  given  amount  of 
work,  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $500. 

Portable  Driers  with  sheet-iron  stoves  all  ready  to  operate,  and  exhibition  models  for  agents,  fur¬ 
nished  to  order ;  prices  according  to  size,  style,  and  finish. 

Furnaces  and  steam-lieaters  for  large  Driers  furnished  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  American  Drier  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  also  invite  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  various  articles  which  require  drying,  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  principles  embraced  in  the  American  Drier  patent  claims.  By  special  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  it  may  be  adapted — on  a  large  scale — to  various  purposes,  such  as  drying  grain,  hops,  herbs, 
chemicals,  paper,  straw-boards,  lumber,  aud  for  drying  and  curing  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  to  introduce  and  sell  the  Driers,  and  the  rights  to  make  and  use  them. 

For  further  information,  show-bills,  circulars,  and  special  terms  to  agents,  send  name  and  post-office 
address,  inclosing  stamp,  to  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  CO., 

LOUDON,  FRANKLIN  CO.  PA. 

A  model  of  the  Drier  may  bo  seen  at  the  office  of  American  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 


00D,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  3r.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agri  c  ult  ura  1 . 

Hundreds  iu  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills.  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning.  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


[August, 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71,  each, pa., 50c. ;  cio. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to ’71, each, pa., 50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Cultnrist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardenin  g  and  Seed-Growing .  1 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1 

Bu'ist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2 

Chorltou’s  Grape-Gro  wer’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  Amer  ican  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Coneland’s  Country  Life .  5 

Copley’s  “lain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  1 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details . 10 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1 


Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2Volumes.  6 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sp  ortsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  NewEd.  Oct. ,1122pp.  5 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . .  1 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World. .  1 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  10 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture. . .  1 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sporls.  8vo,  2  vols .  6 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo,  100  eng’s _  3 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3 
Frank  Forester ’s  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols .  10 


French's  Farm  Drainage 
Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

Fuller’s  Strawb  erry  Culturist. 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gregory  on  Sou  ashes . 

Guenon  on  Mil  oh  Cows . 

Gun.  Ito  l,  and  Saddle . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences 


.•uui  iuni^,0|  (Miu  i  un.co  . . 

Harris’ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  col.  pits  6. 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1 

Herbert’s  Hin  ts  to  Horsekeepers .  1 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trap  per .  1 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1 

Johnston’s  Agri  cultural  Chemistry .  . .  1 

Johnston’s  Ele in  ents  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grane-Vine .  1 

Monckton’s  National  Builder . 12 

Mrt.  C  irnelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Stra  wherry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  tho  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons... .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse .  ..  1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper.. 

Quinbv’s  Myste  ri<>s  of  Bee  Keeping .  1 

Rand  ill’s  Sheen  Husbandry . 1 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _ 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Schenck’s  Garden  er’s  Text-Book .  . 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Skillful  Housewife .  . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  ments  and  Machinery .  l 

Tho  mpson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register .  5 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  3 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1 

Warlng’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1 

AVaring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 

Window  Gardening .  1 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1 

AVoodward’s  Country  Homes .  1 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1 

AVoodward’s  National  Architect  .  12 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the.  Horse .  1 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle. .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1 

Youatt  -Sheep .  1 

O.  J.  <&  Co.  lrccp  in  Stock  the  following  Book: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $16 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10 

“  Biekiiell’s  Village  Builder .  10 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5 

’’  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12 

‘  Detail;  Cottage  and  Constructive,.., . IQ 


Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . $ 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  oi  the  United  States .  1 

Bement  s  Poulterer's  Companion .  2 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2 

Burrs  Vegetables  o£  America  .  .  5 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide . .  1 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) .  10 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  1 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  l 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .' _ !. 3 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2 

Farming  for  Boys . 1 

Fishing  in  Am  erican  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  .  2 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  .  1 

Husinann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1 

Jennings  on  Sheen.  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Kemp's  Lan  dscape  Gardening .  2 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2 

Loth's  Stair  Builder .  10 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . —  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blauks  for  do  do  do .  1 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) .  5 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3 

Morrell's  A  merican  Shepherd .  1 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2 

My  Fanil  of  Edgewood .  1 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1 

guinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 1 

and’s  Bulbs .  3 

Rand’s  Flo  vers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3 

Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  eacli .  1 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1 

Rural  Studies .  1 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Siiloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 2 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3 

Strong’s  Culti  ration  of  the  Grape .  3 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 1 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition,  Svo .  2 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)...' .  1 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  0 

Trapper’s  Guide .  . . —  1 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs 


Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3 

AVatson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2 

Williard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3 

Youmans’s  Household  Science .  2 


BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  Implies,  is  devoted  to 
tlie  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil.— Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill. —  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  eveu  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book  .—Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture. — Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  400  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  liis  study 
and  experience. — Springfield  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  wc  have  seen  oil  tlie  whole  subject,  and 
■well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.—  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh), 

PRICE,  POST-PAIR,  $3.50. 

©RANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

315  Begad vv ay,  New  York, 


AN  EXQUISITE  CHK0M0, 

[Size  14  x  20,  in  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR 

This  beautiful  Chromo,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided,  is  printed  1  8  times, 
in  colors,  to  produce  the  beautiful  coloring  and  shad¬ 
ing  of  tlie  original.  A  copy  is  now  within  easy  reach 
of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
A  single  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
engravings,  finely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instructive  character.  It  has,  also,  a  vi.st  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading',  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  be  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart,  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1873,  and  both 
Chromos ,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

Tlie  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  are  delivered  in 
the  order  in  which  the  names  are  received.  No  charge 
for  the  Chromo  when  taken  at  tlie  office,  unmounted. 
If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents  must  be 
sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— tliat  is,  tor  50  cents 
it  will  he  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1878).— That  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 


Chromo  will  be  delivered 

At  the  Office,  Un mounted, . Free. 

“  “  Mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  Unmounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office ,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  he  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO, 

A  Perfect  Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting 
by  B,  F,  Reinhart,  entitled 

“Mischief  Brewings” 

[size,  11  X  13,  IN  It)  COLORS.] 

PRESENTED 

'To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873. 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home 

The  above  most  attractive  gift  is  being  supplied  to 
subscribers  as  their  names  are  received.  It  is  printed  in 
1G  colors,  which  give  the  shading  of  tlie  original  paint¬ 
ing  so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  the  copy  from  the 
original.  Any  and  every  subscriber  for  1S73.  will  ho  en¬ 
titled  to  this  picture,  on  remitting  25  cents  to  pay  for 
mounting,  packing,  and  postage.  Tlie  picture  will  be  de¬ 
livered  at  tlie  office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or  if 
mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by  mail,  unmounted, 
10  cents  must  he  sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder' s-board,  and  Var¬ 
nished,  ready  for  use,  even  idihout,  any  frame,  or  for  put¬ 
ting  into  a  frame,  for  Vi  cents  extra — that  Is,  for  25 
rents  it  will  he  Mounted,  Varnished, 
Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid,  to  subscribers  for 
1873. 

N.  IS.— The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo  will  he 


delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted, . 15  cents  Extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted, .  10  cents  Extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted, . 25  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  the  large  quantities  we  put  lip,  we  are  able  to 
mount  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly, 
and  better  than  it  can  usually  he  done  elsewhere. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest,  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  tlie  Farm.  Garden,  and  Hottsc; 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year — ($1.75  including  mounted  Chromo). 
One  copy  each  of  Hearth  .and  Home  Weekly,  and 
American  Agriculturist  Monthly,  will  he  sent 
one  year  for  $4 — ($4j§|>  including  both  Chromos.  mount¬ 
ed).— 32  Cents  additional  when  the  papers  are  to  go  to 
British  America. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


1873.] 


[August, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  having  de¬ 
termined  to  close  its  7-30 
First  JLortyaye  Gold  Loan, 

and  thereafter  to  -pay  no  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  6  per  cent  on  further  issues  of  its  bonds, 
THE  LIMITED  REMAINDER  OF  THE.  7  3-10 

LOAN  IS  NOW  BEING  DISPOSED  OF  through  tile 

usual  agencies. 

This  affords  a  desirable  opportunity  to  persons 
wishing  to  reinvest  interest  or  divi¬ 
dends. 

The  Company'  now  has  more -than  500  miles  of  its 
road  built  and  in  operation,  including  the  entire 
Eastern  Division,  connecting  Lake  Superior  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River;  the  work  of 
construction  is  progressing  satisfactorily  ;  the 
Company  has  earned  title  to  nearly  ten  million 
acres  of  ils  land  grant,  and  sales  of  lands  have  thus 
far  averaged  §5  66  per  acre, 

All  marketable  securities  are  received  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Northern  Pacifies. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

No.  20  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

CUMMINGS’ 

Architectural 

Details. 

CONTAINING 

887  Designs  and  967  Illustrations 

Of  the  Various  Parts  Needed  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  the  City  and  Country. 

ALSO,  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  OF 

Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
Other  Buildings. 


■Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR  OF  THE  IIORTICUI.TURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  he  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  ancl  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  be  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—The  World  (New  York). 
CONTENTS: 


Chap.  L— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refilling 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— The  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 

Address  ORANGE 


Chap.  •  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap .  14.— Fevnerles.Wardian 
Cases,  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap,  la.— The  Camellia. 

Chap.  Ifi— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17. — The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  IS.— The  Heliotrope. 

i  hap.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Chap.  20. — Tlie  Oleander, Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Chap.  22.— The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnations. 

j  Chap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

I  Chap. 25.— Miscellaneous 
Plants. 

Chap.  20.—  Parlor  Decora- 

1  1  ions. 

.  .  .  .  SI. 50 

JUDD  &  CO., 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  in 
two  colors,  with  .designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Hmttoj's  national  Carpenter  ani  Joiner. 


A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  .Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  arid 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 

Royal  Quarto.  Stx  Dollars,  post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

•245  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BREECH-LOADER. 


By  “CLOANJ” 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 


Of  the  Breech-Loading  Gun. 

Names  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Breech. Loading  Gun. 

The  Barrels  of  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Selection  of  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

llow  Breeeli-Loaders  are 
Made. 

The  Pin  and  Central  Fire 
Breeeli-Loaders. 

Me:  il  ami  Paper  Cartridges. 

The  Fit  of  tlie  Breech-Loader. 

TheLncks  o  a  Breech-Loader. 

To  Take  a  Gun  I.ock  to  Pieces. 

Names  of  tlie  Parts  of  the 
Gun  Locks. 

To  Take  Apart  and  Put  To¬ 
gether  a  Breech-Loader. 


How  to  Load  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

Powder  for  tlie  Breech- 
Loader. 

Til"  New  Explosives. 

Sliol  for  the  Breech-Loader. 
Wadding  for  tlie  Breech- 
Loader. 

Concentrators  for  Breeeli- 
Loaders. 

The  Breech-LoadingG unCase. 
A  Model  Gun  Chest. 

How  to  Clean  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Dead  Shot, 

How  lo  Aim. 

Tlie  Value  of  Field  Sports. 
Game  Laws. 

Field  Philosophv. 


Price  post-paid.  Two  Dollars. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Good  Business  for  Agents. 


OW  is  the  time  to  secure  Good  Territory. 
ORANGE  JUDD  Si  CO.,  Publishers 


AT' 

I  w  of  American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home, 
have  established  an  Agency  Department. 
OLD  AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS,  as  well  as  all 
Men  and  Women  wanting  profitable  employment,  will 
find  a  Capital,  Frcsli,  and  Paying  Business  in  an 
Agency  for  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
and  HEARTH  and  HOME,  with  their  Exquisite 
Chroinos  for  eacli  Subscriber. 

For  full-  descriptive  Circulars,  Terms,  Territory,  etc., 
address 

FRANK  B.  VAN  SICLEN,  Manager 

AGENCY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

24r>  Broadway,  New  York. 


M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “Architecture,  by  Cummings 
&  Miller,”  and  “  Modern  American  Archi¬ 
tecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.” 


Nearly  eight  years  ago,  tlie  author  of  this  work, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  architect, 
published  a  work  on  architectural  details,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the  architects,  car¬ 
penters,  and  builders  of  the  country,  met  with  a 
rapid  sale;  and,  judging  from  the  number. of  edi¬ 
tions  through  which  it  lias  passed,  and  the  great 
circulation  readied,  it  must  have  met  tlie  approval 
of  those  most- interested  in  practical  architectural 
works,  and  must  have  filled,  in  a  measure,  a  want 
before  unsupplied. 

The  success  of  that  hook  has  induced  the  author 
to  publish  a  second  one,  which  is  now  presented  to 
tlie  public,  and  in  it  will  he  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  designs  illustrating  tlie  features 
which  go  to  make  up  structures  such  as  are 
needed  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  tlie  American 
.people. 

AVliat  lias  been  aimed  at  is  this:  To  present  a 
mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction, 
pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety 
of  selections  may  lie  made  from  them,  which,  when 
combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
work  will  lie  found  to  be  of  value,  and  that  its 
design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  de¬ 
mand  tlie  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood, 
and  which  in  tlie  hands  of  the  builder  and  work¬ 
man  may  be  made  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  their 
!  features,  provided  they  have  at  hand  a  guide  such 
j  as  this  book  is  intended  to  be. 


Royal  Quarto.  Price ,  post-paid ,  $10. 

!  _ 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL 

TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries ,  V.  ./.  ;  Natural  History  Editor 
of  Turf ;  Field,  and  Farm,  N.  T. ;  Proprietor  of 
Troiddate  Ponds,  near  Bloomsbimj,  N.  J. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS : 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I.— History  of  Fish  Culture. 

Chapter  II.— Choosing  a  Location. 

Chapter  ni.— Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
Chapter  IV.— Hatching- Houses  and  Apparatus. 
Chapter  .  V. — Spawning.  Races. 

Chapter  VI. — Artificial  Impregnation. 

Chapter  VII. — Incubation. 

Chapter  VIII.—  Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

Chapter  IX. — First  Year. 

Chapter  X. — Second  and  Third  Years. 

Chapter  XI. — Transportation. 

Chapter  XII. — Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture; 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  tlie  Cliromos  which  are 
now  being  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  tills  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  tlie  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  tlie  frames ‘arc  as  follows: 

For  American  Agriculturist  Cliromo, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band  —  $1.15 


„  (Vider,  “  “  “  “  “  —  LI5 

3.'  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  ....  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2 'A  “  “  . 2.00 

“  6.'  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  SJinches  wide .  2.50 

••  .  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  .  LOU 


For  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo, 

“  THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL  ” 

No.  8.  Neat  Black- Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band. ...$1.40 


“  9.  Wider  “  “  “  “  “  —  2.20 

“  10.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  . . . .  3.25 

No  11  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.75 

“  2K  "  “  .  2.50 

“  13.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame.  2  inclreswide .  S.OO 

»  i4.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  .  5.00 


Address  orders,  specifying  by  ils  number  tlie  frame  desired, 
and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1873.] 


AN  EXQUISITE  CHROMO, 

[Size  14  X  20,  iu  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

1873. 

This  beautiful  Chrorao,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided,  is  printed  1 8  times, 
in  colors,  to  produce  the  beautiful  coloring  and  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  A  copy  is  now  within  easy  reach 
of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
A  single  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
engravings,  finely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instructive  character.  It  has,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  Amei'ican  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  be  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Chromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  P.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1873,  and  both 
Chromos ,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  are  delivered  in 
the  order  in  which  the  names  are  received.  No  charge 
for  the  Chromo  when  taken  at  the  office,  unmounted. 
If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents  must  be 
sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished ,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— tliat  is,  for  50  cents 
it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1873).— That  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 


Chromo  will  be  delivered 

At  the  Office,  11  n  mounted, . Free. 

“  “  Mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  Unmounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  'COMPANY,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHROMO, 

A  Perfect  Copy  of  a  Fine,  Original  Painting 
by  B.  F.  Beinhart,  entitled 

w  Mischief  Brewing?” 

[size,  11  X  13,  IN  16  COLORS.] 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873. 

See  reading  columns  for  Special  Offer  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  in  September. 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home 

The  above  most,  attractive  gift  is  being  supplied  to 
subscribers  as  their  names  are  received.  It  is  printed  in 
16  colors,  which  give  the  shading  of  the  original  paint¬ 
ing  so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  ail  practical 
purposes.  Any  and  every  subscriber  for  1873,  will  he  en¬ 
titled  to  this  picture,  on  remitting  25  cents  to  pay  for 
mounting,  packing,  and  postage.  The  picture  will  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or  if 
mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by  mail,  unmounted, 
10  cents  must  he  sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder' s-board,  and  Var¬ 
nished.  ready  for  use.  even  without,  any  frame,  or  for  put¬ 
ting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra— iiiat  In,  for  25 
cents  it  will  toe  Mounted,  Varnislied, 
Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid  to  subscribers. 

N.  U. — The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo  will  be 
delivered : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,: . 15  cents  Extra. 

Sent,  by  Mail,  Unmounted, .  10  cents  Extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted, . 25  cents  Extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  the  largo  quantities  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to 
mount  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly, 
and  better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  House¬ 
hold,  is  $1.50  a  year— ($1.75  including  mounted  Chromo). 
One  cop_v  each  of  Xlcartli  and  Home  Weekly,  and 
American  Agriculturist  Monthly,  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $1 — ($4.75  including  both  Chromos.  mount¬ 
ed).— 32  cents  additional  when  the  papers  aro  to  go  to 
British  America. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  New  York, 


NEW  WOEK  ON  ABCHITECTUEE. 


CUMMINGS’ 

Architectural 

Details. 


CONTAINING 


387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations 

Of  the  Various  Parts  Heeded  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  the  City  and  Country. 

ALSO,  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  OF 

Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
Other  Buildings. 


M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “Architecture,  by  Cummings 
&  Miller,”  and  “  Modern  American  Arehi-  ' 
tecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.” 


3! 


WANTED. 

10,000  FARMERS 

To  improve  1,455,000  acres  R.R.  Lands,  free  from  mortgage, 
and  located  in  the  middle  region  of  Western  Iowa— the  best 
corn,  wheat,  and  cattle  producing  belt  in  the  West,  15  hours 
distant  from  Chicago.  Climate  and  soil  unsurpassed.  Mea¬ 
dow  and  plow  land  evenly  distributed.  No  fever  and  ague. 
Average  credit  price  $0  per  acre.  Send  for  a  guide.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  gives  descriptions,  price,  terms,  maps,  and 
how  to  reach  the  lands.  Address  JOHN  B.  CALHOUN, 
Land  Commissioner  Iowa  llailroad  Land  Co.  Offices,  90 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


The  Perkins  &  House 

Safety  Lamps,  Safety  Filling  Fans, 
and  Safety  Lanterns. 

FOR  SALE  BV  DEALERS  IN  EVERY  TOWN 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 
Manufactured  by 

CLEVELAND  NON-EXPLOSIVE  LAMP  CO., 

43  Barclay  St.,  IV.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Nearly  eight  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  work, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  architect, 
published  a  work  on  architectural  details,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the  architects,  car¬ 
penters,  aud  builders  of  the  country,  met  with  a 
rapid  sale ;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  through  which  it  lias  passed,  aud  the  great 
circulation  reached,  it  must  have  met  the  approval 
of  those  most  interested  in  practical  architectural 
works,  aud  must  have  filled,  iu  a  measure,  a  want 
before  unsupplied. 

The  success  of  that  book  has  induced  the  author 
to  publish  a  second  one,  which  is  now  presented  to 
'the  public,  and  in  it  will  be  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  designs  illustrating  the  features 
which  go  to  make  up  structures  such  as  are 
needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American 
people. 

What  lias  been  aimed  at  is  this  :  To  present  a 
mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction, 
pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety 
of  selections  may  be  made  from  them,  which,  when 
combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole;  aud  it  is  believed  by  the  author  lliat  this 
work  will  be  found  to  he  of  value,  and  that  its 
design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  de¬ 
mand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood, 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  and  work¬ 
man  may  be  made  elegant  aud  pleasing  in  all  their 
features,  provided  they  have  at  hand  a  guide  such 
as  this  book  is  intended  to  be. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATTLE-DRIVER  . — After  A  Picture  BY  Dither. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Under  the  title  “  Picador  Remain,”  Mr. 
Kncedler,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for 
many  fine  works  of  art,  has  published  a  large 
colored  print  of  a  painting  by  Jules  Didier. 
We  reproduce  this,  by  permission,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  very  spirited  piece  of  drawing,  but 
for  the  glimpse  it  gives  of  the  rural  maimers 
and  customs  in  other  countries.  The  picturesque 
costume,  with  the  armed  leggings,  are  such  as 
we  must  cross  the  ocean  or  go  into  Spanish- 
American  countries  to  find ;  and  the  effect  of  it 


is  much  heightened  by  brilliant  and  strongly 
contrasted  colors.  The  ponderous  saddle  and 
the  murderous  bit  are  peculiar  to  south  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  a 
modified  form  in  South  America  and  Mexico. 
In  the  harried,  frantic  ox  that  is  rushing  into  a 
slough  to  escape  its  persecutor  we  see  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  our  Texan  cattle,  the  long  lxorns  of 
which  are  now  familiar  in  our  cattle  markets. 
The  driver  is  armed  with  a  stout  staff,  one  end 
of  which  is  shod  with  iron.  This  is  the  “jptca,” 


the  pike,  or  lance,  and  the  one  who  uses  it  is 
called  a  “picador.”  In  the  savage  state  in 
which  the  animals  of  southern  countries  are 
allowed  to  remain  it  is  perhaps  necessary  for 
one  who  goes  among  them  to  be  provided  with 
means  of  defense  against  a  vicious  animal ;  but. 
the  Italian  or  Spanish  cattle-driver  is  nothing 
if  not  brutal,  and  in  his  eyes  catlle  seem  to 
be  made  only  to  he  tortured.  In  countries 
where  bull-fights  are  a  popular  amusement 
we  can  hardly  look  for  kindness  to  animals. 
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September  is  usually  one  of  the  pleasantest 
months  in  the  year.  It  is  also,  on  our  own  farm, 
a,  nionta  of  comparative  leisure.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done,  but  nothing  that  will  suffer  from 
a  day’s  delay.  Wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  oats  are 
all  harvested  and  not  unfrequently  thrashed.  We 
are  beginning  to  receive  the  reward  of  our  labor, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  preparing  for  another 
harvest.  If  our  crops  do  not  turn  out  well  we  can 
hope  for  better  results  next  year.  But  let  ns  see 
to  it  that  we  have  just  grounds  for  hope.  The 
farmer  who  uses  the  proper  means  may  reasonably 
hope  for  good  crops.  “  The  fool  desireth  and  hath 
not.”  lie  hopes  for  clean  land  without  making 
any  effort  to  kill  the  weeds;  and  expects  large 
crops  from  poor,  ill-prepared  fields. 

We  would  again  and  again  urge  all  farmers  who 
read  the  American  Agriculturist  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  adopt  an  improved  6ystem  of  agriculture. 
There  is  pleasure  and  profit  in  good  crops.  It  is 
6low  work  improving  land,  but  if  we  stick  to  it  the 
end  is  sure.  Each  year  should  find  us  better  men 
and  better  farmers. 


Hints  abou t  Work. 

Sowing  Winter  Wheat. — Comparatively  little  cau 
now  he  done  in  preparing  land  properly  for  wheat. 
The  work  should  have  been  done  earlier.  As  a 
rule,  it  would  he  better  not  to  sow  wheat  at  all 
than  to  sow  on  land  that  is  too  wet,  too  poor,  and 
too  foul  to  produce  a  fair  crop. 

We  Spend  Labor  Enough  in  many  cases  in  pre¬ 
paring  our  iaud  for  wheat,  hut  rarely  give  time 
enough.  To  plow  twice  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  harrow  and  roll  until  the  land  is  as  mellow  as 
r,  garden  is  not  the  way  to  secure  a  good  wheat 
crop.  The  same  amount  of  labor  expended  over  a 
longer  period  would  produce  far  belter  results. 

In  England ,  Great  Crops  of  Wheat  are  raised  by 
turning  over  a  clover  sod  and  drilling  in  the  wheat 
as  fast  as  tlie^iand  is  plowed.  We  could  do  the 
same  thing  here  provided  our  land  was  in  as  high 
condition  and  the  season  was  wet  enough  to  in¬ 


sure  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  growth 
of  the  young  plants. 

I  Its  Sow  a  JLonth  Earlier  than  they  do  in  England, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  laud  is  so  dry  and 
hard  at  this  season  that  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  turn  over  a  clover  sod.  In  exceptional  seasons 
we  have  known  a  good  crop  of  wheat  grown  on  a 
clover  sod  not  plowed  until  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  sown  at  once  on  the  furrow  and  harrowed 
in.  But  the  plan  will  not  do  here  as  a  rule. 

Wheat  after  Spring  Crops  is  now  far  more  com¬ 
mon  than  formerly.  We  adopt  this  system  on  our 
own  farm,  and  therefore  can  not  condemn  it;  and 
yet  we  are  satisfied  that  many  farmers  would  do 
well  to  abandon  the  practice. 

The  Great  Aim  of  the  Wheat- Grower  must  he  to  get 
a  vigorous,  healthy  plant  in  the  autumn.  Ho  must 
endeavor  to  secure  this  by  having  rich,  moist,  and 
mellow  land  rather  than  by  early  sowiug. 

If  we  Soto  too  Early  we  run  great  risk  of  having 
the  crop  injured  by  the  Hessian  11  y. 

On  our  own  Farm  we  aim  to  sow  from  the  5th  to 
the  15th  of  September.  If  tho  land  is  in  prime 
order  we  would  prefer  to  sow  not  earlier  than 
the  15tli. 

Two  Bushels  per  Acre  is  our  rule,  and  we  do  not 
find  it  too  much,  though  many  good  farmers  thiuk 
1)4  bushel  is  enough. 

Drilling  is  better  than  sowing  broadcast.  It  de¬ 
posits  the  seed  more  evenly,  and  deposits  it  in  the 
moist  earth. 

The  Depth  of  Sowing  is  regulated  bythe  character 
of  the  soil.  It  would  be  well  not  to  cover  the  seed 
more  than  an  inch  deep ;  but  if  this  does  not  reach 
the  moist  earth  the  drill  must  be  set  to  sow  deeper. 
It  is  very  important  to  put  the  seed  where  it  will 
germinate  in  a  few  days. 

Where  Smut  is  Common  the  seed  should  he  washed 
in  some  preparation  to  kill  the  spores  of  smut  be¬ 
fore  sowin  .oistening  the  grain  with  fermented 
cliamber-lye  and  drying  it  with  lime  is  an  old 
remedy,  and  if  properly  done  is  effectual.  See  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  330. 

Jfanuring  for  Wheat  is  less  common  than  it  should 
he.  A  little  rich,  well-rotted  manure  spread  on  the 
surface  before  or  after  the  seed  is  sown  often  ha3  a 
wonderful  effect. 

Salt  on  rich  land  frequently  proves  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  wheat.  Sow  from  two  to  five  bushels 
per  acre  broadcast  before  putting  in  the  wheat. 

The  Best  Artificial  Manures  are  those  of  an  ammo- 
niacal  character,  such  as  Peruvian  guauo  and  blood 
manure.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  favorite  manure  in 
England  mixed  with  superphosphate — say  150  lbs. 
of  each  per  acre.  If  we  could  buy  the  nitrate  for 
four  cents  per  pound  and  get  §3  per  bushel  for  the 
wheat  we  could  afford  to  use  this  manure. 

Drawing  Out  Manure  for  Grass-Land  may  bo  done 
at  any  time  this  month  when  the  men  and  teams 
are  available.  Spre.ad  it  at  once  and  evenly. 

Fall  Work  is  sure  to  crowd  us.  It  always  does. 
Prepare  for  it. 

Everything  that  can  he  done  this  month  had  hot¬ 
ter  be  done  now  than  later. 

Potatoes  that  are  Ilipe  should  he  dug  early,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  pressing  work  next  month. 

If  Prices  are  Satisfactory  sell  at  once.  This  is 
always  a  safe  rule  for  everything,  but  it  is  empha¬ 
tically  60  for  potatoes  and  other  bulky  articles. 

Ditching  on  Low  Land  can  now  he  done  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Commence  at  tlie  outlet  and  make  the  water 
follow  you  up  into  the  land  until  your  ditch  is  from, 
three  to  four  feet  deep.  In  this  way  you  will  lose 
no  fall. 

PHre-  Wood  should  he  provided  for  winter,  if  not 
already  attended  to. 

Trim  the  Sides  of  Ditches ,  and  cut  down  all  weeds 
in  fence-corners,  etc. 

Fall  Plowing  is  good.  Fall  fallowing  is  better. 

Make  the  Weeds  Grow  and  then  kill  them  next 
spring.  To  do  this  plow  and  iiaryow  as  much  as 
possible. 
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Sow  Oi-ass  Seed  on  vacant  spots  in  meadows  and 
harrow  it  in. 

Corn  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed. 
The  fodder  will  be  wanted  next  winter.  Better 
cut  too  early  than  run  the  risk  of  having  it  injured 
by  frost. 

Attend  the  Fairs,  and  take  your  hired  men  and 
boys  with  you.  Try  and  interest  them  in  the  im¬ 
plements,  machines,  and  improved  stock. 

The  Ladies  should  by  all  means  go  to  the  fair  and 
have  a  good  time.  They  should  go  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  Take  a  basket  of  refreshments  along.  The 
eating  arrangements  at  our  fairs  are  usually  of  the 
most  wretched  description,  ff  you  see  one  of  the 
Agriculturist's  editors  around,  looking  tired  and 
hungry,  ask  him  to  take  a  bite. 

Clover  Seed  should  be  ready  to  cut  this  month. 
Nearly  all  our  combined  reaper  and  mower  ma¬ 
chines  cut  it  to  perfection  and  rake  it  into  bunches. 
The  crop  should  be  well  cured  and  put  in  the  barn. 
It  is  a  difficult  crop  to  secure  in  a  stack  without 
thatching.  It  is  better  not  to  thrash  until  cold 
weather. 

Animaxs. — When  hay  is  scarce  and  high,  as  it 
now  is  with  us,  it  is  desirable  to  let  all  the  animals 
run  out  at  pasture. 

Horses  when  running  at  pasture,  unless  it  is  unu¬ 
sually  good,  should  not  he  worked  as  many  hours 
as  when  fed  on  hay  and  grain.  They  require  more 
time  to  eat.  Give  a  feed  of  oats  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  Groom  well  at  night  before  turning 
them  out. 

Cows  will  pay  well  for  a  little  extra  food  night 
and  morning.  Corn-meal  is  now  the  cheapest  food 
we  have.  It  should  be  mixed  with  cut  feed. 

Sheep  do  not  require  any  special  care  this  month, 
but  should  not  be  neglected.  See  that  the  ram 
does  not  get  to  the  flock  of  ewes  unless  you  wisli 
very  early  lambs.  If  you  do,  select  out  the  strong¬ 
est  ewes  and  feed  them  a  little  grain  for  a  week  or 
so,  or  until  they  arc  served. 

Lambs  should  be  weaned,  ana  the  ewes  put  in  a 
rather  poor  pasture  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
lambs.  Let  the  lambs  have  the  best  of  pasture 
and  half  a  pint  of  grain  each  per  day.  Milk  the 
ewes  if  necessary. 

Dip  the  Sheep  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  soap  to 
kill  ticks  and  prevent  scab,  etc. 

Swine. — Pigs  that  are  fat  should  be  disposed  of. 
Pigs  intended  for  fattening  this  fall  should  be 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Let  them 
run  out  at  pasture  if  convenient,  but  give  them  all 
the  corn-thcy  will  eat. 

Breeding  Sows  should  have  the  run  of  a  good 
clover  or  grass  pasture.  They  will  require  little 
other  food. 

Young  Pigs  ought  to  get  the  richest  and  best 
of  food.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  skimmed 
milk  with  cooked  corn-meal 
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Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

With  September  comes  harvests,  and  though 
they  may  not  be  so  abundant  as  the  early  spring 
promised  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  great 
scarcity  in  fruit  or  vegetables.  A  short  harvest 
demands  all  the  more  care  in  preserving  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  what  we  have.  In  this  month  we 
are  reminded  that  summer  is  over,  and  that  pre¬ 
parations  for  winter  can  not  be  longer  delayed.  It 
is  good  economy  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  the  season 
in  making  ready  for  winter. 


©rcltard  and  Nursery. 

Picking  and  Marketing  fruit  will  occupy  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  orchardist.  The  articles  by 
Mr.  Helfrich  in  this  and  in  preceding  numbers  are 
so  full  and  so  practical  that  we  need  say  no  more 
on  this  subject,  but  request  all  who  send  fruit 
to  city  markets  to  read  them  carefully  and  profit 
by  their  instructions.  Those  who  take  their  fruit 
to  village  markets  near  by  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  take  more  pains  than  they  usually  do. 


Apples  are  shaken  from  the  trees,  thrown  into  a 
wagon-body,  and  sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  If 
nothing  more  cau  be  done,  let  the  wagon-body  be 
lined  with  straw,  and  only  fine,  sound  fruit  be  put 
in.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  fruit  could  be 
taken  in  bushel  baskets  or  even  boxes.  Attention 
to  appearances  will  pay  even  in  small  markets. 

Drying  Fruit. — When  the  amount  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  it,  the  American  Dryer  described  in 
March  last  should  be  used.  For  small  lots  a 
frame  covered  with  hot-bed  or  window  sash  will 
answer  a  good  purpose.  The  frame  or  box  should 
be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  have  openings  for 
ventilation,  which  are  to  be  covered  by  wire-gauze 
or  mosquito-netting  to  keep  out  flies  and  other 
insects. 

Budding  is  to  be  continued.  The  time  will  vary 
with  the  season  ;  when  good  buds  can  be  procured, 
and  the  stock  is  in  a  growing-condition  so  that  the 
bark  will  lift,  the  operation  may  be  performed. 

Prepare  for  Fall  Planting. — In  mild  climates, 
where  the  autumn  is  prolonged,  fall  planting  of  all 
except  the  stone  fruits  is  advisable.  Prepare  the 
land  by  draining,  manuring,  and  plowing,  and  mark 
it  out,  and  set  a  stake  showing  the  position  of  each 
tree,  so  that  the  planting  may  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  trees  can  be  procured  from  the  nursery. 

Labels  will  be  needed,  as  those  sent  from  the 
nursery  are  not  sufficiently  permanent.  Pine  labels, 
rubbed  with  white-lead  and  written  upon  with  a 
lead-pencil,  are  most  in  use.  Some  prefer  labels  of 
sheet-zinc  written  with  a  common  lead-pencil. 
These  are  said  to  last  for  years. 

Seeds  for  nursery  stock  should  be  secured  as  they 
mature.  Peach  and  plum  stones  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  too  dry.  Mix  them  with  sand, 
and  place  them  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
freezing  during  winter. 

Insects  require  attention  almost  every  month. 
Wind-falls  should  be  picked  up  and  fed  to  the  pigs, 
as  they  generally  contain  a  grub.  Cocoons  and 
all  kinds  of  nests  should  1  e  removed  as  soon  as 
discovered.  Whenever  sawdust  is  found  near  the 
root  of  a  tree  a  borer  is  at  work,  and  should  be 
cut  or  probed  out. 

Visit  the  Fairs. — There  is  no  way  in  which  a  fruit¬ 
grower  can  learn  so  much  as  by  visiting  fairs  where 
there  is  a  good  display  of  fruit  and  a  goodiy  gath¬ 
ering  of  fruit  cultivators.  These  gentlemen  are 
generally  very  free  to  communicate  their  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Take  along  with 
you  all  the 

Nameless  Varieties  in  your  collection.  There  al¬ 
ways  will  be  in  every  large  orchard  some  varieties 
of  which  the  name  is  lost.  It  is  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  have  a  fruit  without  a  name,  and,  more  than 
this,  its  value  is  sensibly  diminished  if  it  is  sent  to 
market  nameless. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Make  preparations  for  fall  planting,  and  let 
them  be  thorough.  Deep  tillage  and  plenty  of 
manure  are  essential  to  satisfactory  results. 

Blackberries  will  need  occasional  pinching  to  keep 
the  canes  and  their  lateral  branches  within  bounds. 
If  the  old  canes  were  not  removed  as  soon  as  the 
crop  was  off,  do  it  now.  All  shoots  that  come  up 
between  the  rows  should  be  hoed  down  unless 
wanted  to  make  new  plantations. 

Raspberries  require  similar  treatment  to  black¬ 
berries.  Only  three  or  four  canes  should  be  left  to 
a  stool.  Black-caps  should  be  kept  bushy  by 
pruning,  unless  it  is  desired  to  multiply  them, 
when  the  branches  may  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
ground  and  take  root  at  the  tips. 

Strawberries. — Plant  as  early  this  month  as  plants 
can  be  procured. 

Pears. — The  general  rule  is  to  pick-  when  fully 
matured  but  before  they  mellow.  The  time  will 
vary  with  the  variety.  When  upon  lifting  a  pear 
gently  it  parts  readily  from  the  tree  it  is  ready  to 
pick.  If  picked  too  early  they  will  shrivel,  and  if 
left  too  long  on  the  tree  they  will  lack  flavor.  A 
little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  proper  time. 


All  pears  should  be  ripened  in  the  house.  A  good 
plan  is  to  lay  them  between  the  folds  of  a  blanket 
if  there  is  no  regular  fruit  room. 

Crapes. — As  the  early  varieties  ripen  there  will 
be  a  contest  with  the  birds,  and  probably  some 
shooting  must  be  done.  Directions  for  packing 
for  market  have  been  given.  The  later  varieties 
may  remain  on  until  there  is  danger  cf  frost. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

As  soon  as  a  crop  is  off  let  the  land  be  cleared  at 
once,  taking  the  rubbish  to  the  pig-pen  or  the 
manure-heap  as  may  be  most  advisable.  The  land 
may  be  manured  and  prepared  for  a  spring  crop, 
or  for  spinach  or  “greens”  to  be  wintered  over. 

Beans. — Limas  should  be  picked  before  frost. 
String-beans  may  be  preserved  by  breaking  them 
up  as  for  cooking,  and  putting  them  down  in  jars 
with  alternate  layers  of  salt. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Seeds  of  these  are  to 
be  sown  now  for  early  crops  next  spring.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  the  seeds  of  these  are 
sown  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  the  month,  and 
give  plants  large  enough  to  prick  out  into  cold 
frames  next  month.  Give  the  growing  crop  fre¬ 
quent  lioeings,  and  if  slugs  injure  them  dust 
lime  freely  about  the  plants. 

Sweet- Corn. — Save  the  best  ears  for  6eed.  In  dry¬ 
ing  use  none  older  than  would  be  fit  for  the  table. 
Small  quantities  maybe  dried  quickly  in  a  stove- 
oven  when  the  fire  is  low  or  the  door  left  open. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles,  if  wanted  of  small  size, 
must  be  picked  every  day.  Put  into  brine  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg.  Large  ones  may  be  used 
for  sweet  pickles. 

Celery  will  probably  be  late  this  season.  Accele¬ 
rate  the  growth  by  frequent  lioeings,  and  when 
large  enough  begin  the  earthing  up;  handle  care¬ 
fully  so  that  no  earth  will  get  among  the  stalks. 

Endive. — Blanch  when  theplants  are  a  foot  across. 
This  may  be  done  by  tying  up,  or  by  covering  with 
a  flower-pot,  or  by  laying  on  with  boards. 

Kale  or  Greens  may  be  sown  for  early  spring. 
The  variety  called  “  sprouts  ”  or  German  greens  is 
the  hardiest. 

Melons  are  fit  to  pick  when  the  stem  parts  readily 
from  the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  much  improved  by 
putting  it  upon  ice  a  few  hours  before  it  is  eaten. 

Onions  are  ready  to  harvest  as  soon  .as  the  tops 
of  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop  have  fallen  down. 
Let  them  dry  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  putting 
them  in  heaps  at  night,  before  storing.  Store  in  an 
airy  loft  in  thin  layers  to  prevent  heating. 

Radish. — The  Chinese  Itose-  colored  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  winter  variety,  and  may  be  sown  this  month, 
and  treated  the  same  as  turnips. 

Spinach. — Sow  for  wintering  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  in  drills  15  inches  apart ;  give  good  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  when  large  enough  thin  if  necessary 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  too  crowded. 

Sweet- Potatoes  need  not  be  harvested  until  frost 
touches  the  tops,  but  by  carefully  feeling  in  the 
rows  some  of  the  larger  ones  can  be  taken  out  for 
the  table  and  the  rest  allowed  to  grow. 

Squa  Kis. — Do  not  disturb  the  vines  if  they  liavo 
rooted  at  the  joints.  Harvest  upon  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  frost.  Save  the  green  ones  to  use  first. 

Tomatoes. — The  large  “  green  worm  ”  will  make 
havoc  not  only  with  leaves  but  green  fruit.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  catch  and  kill.  Cut  away  super¬ 
fluous  growth  of  vines.  Preserve  and  make  catsup 
while  the  fruit  is  in  perfection. 

Turnips. — The  round  sorts  may  be  sown  early 
this  month  in  all  spare  places.  Keep  the  Swedes 
or  Ruta  bagas  growing  by  proper  cultivation. 

Lettuce.—  Sow  for  early  crops  or  for  forcing. 

Weeds  will  require  to  be  kept  down,  as  they  seed 
abundantly  this  month. 

Flower-Garden  and  Fawn. 

If  the  planting  was  properly  considered,  the 
garden  should  now  be  more  brilliant  than  at  any 
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time  6ince  June.  The  heats  of  August  beiug  over, 
most  of  the  “  foliage  plants  ”  will  now  grow  luxuri¬ 
antly  and  present  a  line  display  of  color. 

Bulbs  tliat  are  planted  iu  fall,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  etc.,  should  be  procured  as  soon  as  the 
dealers  open  their  stocks.  The  planting  may  be 
deferred  uutil  next  month. 

Chrysanthemums  will  need  stakes  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  down  in  heavy  storms.  Pot  those 
needed  for  flowering  in-doors.  If  caterpillars  injure 
them  hand  pick,  and  if  a  black  aphis  appears  use 
tobacco  water. 

Bedding  Hants,  as  a  general  thing,  get  too  large 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  them  up,  and  it  is 
with  most  kinds  better  to  start  a  new  stock  from 
cuttings  to  keep  over  winter. 

Dahlias  will  need  especial  care  in  tying  up,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  use  extra  stakes  to  support  the 
larger  branches,  else  a  strong  wind  may  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  plant.  Remove  all  imperfect 
buds  and  spent  flowers. 

Lawns  will  require  less  frequent  mowing.  Re¬ 
move  weeds,  and  reseed  any  thin  spots. 

Perennials  may  be  sown  early_  and  plants  raised 
strong  enough  to  winter  over  with  a  little  protec¬ 
tion.  These  will  generally  bloom  the  next  year. 

Pits  should  be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of 
half-hardy  plants.  A  permanent  pit  walled  up  with 
brick  is  a  useful  appendage  to  a  garden,  but  a  sub¬ 
stitute  may  be  made  with  boards;  it  should  be 
about  six  feet  deep,  and  covered  with  sash,  and 
have  shutters  to  put  on  in  cold  weather. 

Seeds. — Gather  as  they  ripen,  and  label  as  soon  as 
gathered.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  cleaned  rub 
them  out  and  put  away  iu  tight  packets. 

Violets  if  wanted  early  in  spring  must  be  put  iu  a 
frame  this  month.  The  frame  should  be  set  upon 
well-manured  soil  and  the  violets  planted.  When 
frosts  come  cover  the  plants  lightly  with  leaves, 
put  on  the  sash,  and  cover  with  mats  or  shutters 
on  cold  nights.  Any  time  after  mid-winter  they 
may  be  brought  into  bloom  by  removing  the  leaves 
and  giving  them  plenty  of  sun  and  air  when  the 
weather  will  allow. 


tirecnlioiisie  aud  Wisidow^l'lants.  ! 

The  houses  and  their  heating  apparatus  should  j 
be  in  order,  as  a  change  iu  the  weather  may  make 
it  necessary  to  take  in  the  more  tender  plants  at  j 

once . All  plants  in  the  open  borders  that  arc 

to  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  or  dwelling  should 

be  potted  before  cold  nights  come  on . See  that 

all  plants  taken  in-doors  arc  free  from  insects  i^iid 
properly  cut  back . Have  clean  pots  for  pot¬ 
ting . Those  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  during 

the  summer  may  need  repotting;  at  all  events,  the 
surface  soil  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
fresh . Camellias  should  have  the  foliage  thor¬ 

oughly  washed,  and  if  the  buds  arc  crowded  some 

of  them  may  be  removed . Renew  all  defaced 

or  illegible  labels . Sow  annuals,  plant  Cape- 

bulbs  and  Oxalises . Make  cuttings  from  Gera¬ 

niums  and  other  soft-wooded  plants. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Aug.  13th,  1S73, 
aud  for  the  corresponding  mouth  last  year. 


1.  TUANS  ACTIGNS  AT  TUK  SHIV  YORK  MARKETS. 

Rkokirts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  llarleu.  Oats 
27  (Pst/IK  m’tli.231,000  3)513,000  2,585,000  204,000  24.500  1,243,000  i 
;  23  d’s  last  Ml'tli.. 344,000  3,308,000  2,894,000  257,000  51,000  1,869,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  d's  this  m’tli.861,000  3,730,000  3,105,000  218,000  -  2,020,000 

23 U's  last  m'tli..385,000  3,294,000  3,055,000  211,000  -  2,023,000 

!i.  Coinpariao.it  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

.235,000  3,543.000  2,585,000  201,000  21,500'  1,243.000 
.197,000  1.761,000  4,434,000  101,000  165,000  2,654,000 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 


ReOKII'TS. 
27  (lays  1873. 
26  days  1872. 

Salks. 


27  (iay6  1873. .  ..361,000  3,736,000  8,105,000  216,000 


2,020,000 


26  days  1S73. .  ,.233,000  1,817,000  4,G5C',000  269^000  6,000  l^OOO  | 


J.  Stock  of  grain  m  store  at  New  xork. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
busli.  bush.  bush.  bash.  bash.  bash. 

Aug.ll.  1873.  327,252  1,402,095  175,084  8,592  816,392  238,751 

July  7,  1873.  280,198  1,158,374  85,462  8,592  562,927  220,11:1 

June  9,  1873.  126,531  531,891  4,273  13, MIT  162,0.4  197,671 

May  5,  1873.  21S.223  585,233  27,360  46,764  276,660  181,496 

April  7,  1S73.  483,904  866,207  55,819  83,680  660,598  178,232 

Mar.  10,  1873.  671,197  2,515,892  37,302  293,493  846,596  106,392 

Feb.  10,  1873.  805,561  3,189,195  39,580  468,934  959.131  173,100 

Jau.  13,  1873.1,177,359  4,743,901  44,039  571,051  1,367,187  175,805 

Dec.  9.  1872.1,305,975  5,675,730  51,665  624,554  1,608,865  215,326 

May  8,  1872.1,015,553  197,203  271,565  18,032  1,115,022  80,447 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  31 : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  busli.  bush.  bush.  hush.  hash.  bush. 

1873 .  794,993  9,278,612  7,669,335  327,970  19,266  20,839  92,496 

1872  .  547,794  5,479,949  14,572,323  510,678  22,666  29,706  123,093 

1871  . 1,035,079  10,556,65  3  6.341,032  71,399  81.797  16,764  - 

1879 _ 1,069,227  10,236,257  220,617  65,734  - -  11,205  - 

1839 .  818.764  9,099.803  1,537,077  72,811  - 12,727  - 

1863 .  575,091  3,209,204  4,903,872  153,093  — —  10,643  - 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 

to  July  31s4. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbls.  busli.  liush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1873  .  57,700  G, SOI, 400  5,127,000  550,400  22, '.00  1,672,400 

1872  .  47,100  2,9.51,01:0  11,458,000  245,800  401,500  3.169,100 

1871 . 111,400  6.10  ,000  8,415,000  57,900  40,400  1.392,100 

1S70 .  151,900  6,752,600  1,298,000  271,000  82,400  1,472,000 

CuniiENT  WnoLKSAi.ie  Prices. 

July  12.  Aug.  13. 

Price  or  Gold  .  115%  115% 

Floijii— Super  to  Extra  State  *4  85  @  7  25  *4  75  @  7  35 


Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western  . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western. . 

I  .YE  FLOOR. . 

Corn-M  eal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  lied  aud  Amber. 

Corn— Vellow  . . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western  . . 

State  . 

IvYE  .  .  . 

Barley  . . . 

Hay— Bale,  sP  100  lbs . 

Straw,  100  its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ft  ft 

Hops— Crop  ol'1872.  f)  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ft  lb 

Seed— Clover,  lb  . 

Timothy,  #  bushel  — . 

Flax,  ft  bushel . 

Sun  a  it— Refi’g  &  Grocery  ft  lb 

Molasses.  Culm,  ft  gal. .  . 

New  Orleans,  gal  . 

Ooppee— Rio(Uold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ft  It. 

Seed  Leaf,  ft  lb  . 

Wool—  Do  meslie  Fleece,  ft  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  fl  B> . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  ft  lb  . 

Oil-Cake—' ft  ton  . 

1’ork— Mess,  ft  barrel  ..  .... 

Prime,  ft  barrel  . . . . . 

Beep— Plain  mess . 

Laud,  in  t.rcs.  &  barrels,  ft  lb. 

Butter— State,  new  ft  ft . 

Western,  fl  lb . 

Cheese.  .  .  .... 

Watermelons.  79  100 . 

Muskmblons,  ft  bbl  _ 

Squash,  fl  bbl . 

Beans— ft  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ft  bu  ... 

Eggs— Fresh,  #  dozen  . .  _ 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— ft  ft . 

Geese,  ft  pair . 

Ducks,  ft  pair . 

Pigeons,  ft  doz . 

Woodcock,  ft  pair . 

Turnips— per  bunch . 

-  fl  bbl . 

Cabbages— ft  100 . 

Onions— ft  bbl . 

“  ft  100  bunches. . . 

Apples— ft  barrel . 

PO'l'ATOES— fl  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ft  bbl . 

Carrots— fl  100  bunches . 

Broom-corn  . .  . 

Plums,  f)  bushel . 

Peaches,  fl  crate . 

Cranberries— fl  bbl . 

Kale,  f  bbl . 

Cherries,  ft  ft . . 

Gooseberries,  f  bbl . 

Strawberries— f  quart . 

Currants,  f  ft . 

Raspberries,  f  quart . 

Blackberries,  f  quart . 

"  f  bushel . 

Pears,  f  bbl . 

Whortleberries,  ft  bushel. 

Grapes,  f  ft . 

Tomatoes,  f  bushel . 

Green  Peas,  f  bushel _ 

Lettuce,  f  bbl . 

Green-Corn,  f  loo . 

Lima  Beans,#  bushel . 

Maple  Sugar,  ft  ft . 

Maple  Sy-rup,  f)  gallon . 


5  25 

@10  no 

5  00 

@10  75 

5  DO 

@10  50 

6  00 

@10  75 

7  35 

@10  25 

7  35 

©  9  50 

4  85 

@  5  50 

4  75 

@  5  35 

4  25 

@  5  35 

4  40 

@  5  50 

3  15 

@  3  75 

2  75 

©  3  90 

1  65 

@  1  85 

1  50 

@  1  80 

1  20 

@  1  65 

1  05 

©  1  62% 

58 

@  60 

58 

@  62 

47 

@  58 

47 

@  58 

43 

@  53 

41 

©  52 

45 

@  53 

43 

@  52 

78 

@  82 

88 

@  90 

Nominal 

Nominal. 

60 

©  1  70 

65 

@  1  60 

00 

@  1  60 

60 

@  90 

20%@  - 

19%@  20 

35 

@  50 

35 

@  50 

65 

@  85 

65 

@  85 

8%@  9 

8%@  9 

4  25 

@  4  40 

4  50 

@  4  75 

2  40 

@  2  CO 

2  05 

®  2  10 

6^@ 

9  K 

7 

@  9% 

18 

© 

34 

18 

©  40 

60 

@ 

85 

60 

@  87% 

— 

@ 

— 

19  %@  20V 

7 

@ 

15 

7 

®  15 

5%@ 

75 

5%@  75 

36 

® 

56 

41 

@  00 

30 

@ 

48 

30 

@  48 

16 

@ 

33 

16 

@  3:i 

7%@ 

.  sy3 

7%®  8% 

36  50 

@39  00 

36  00 

@39  50 

17  50 

@i 

[7  75 

— 

@18  00 

13  75 

@14  00 

— 

@15  25 

7  50 

@10  50 

8  25 

@10  75 

8 

@ 

9  X 

8 

©  8% 

18 

@ 

31 

20 

@  35 

15 

® 

25 

14 

@  25 

6 

@ 

13% 

5 

®  13% 

— 

© 

— 

8  00 

@50  00 

— 

@ 

— 

2  50 

©  3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

75 

@  1  09 

1  50 

@  2  80 

1  50 

@  3  00 

1  00 

@  1  10 

92  %@  1  00 

19 

@ 

23 

16 

©  21 

14 

@ 

18 

15 

©  20 

12 

@ 

18 

15 

©  20 

1  50 

@  3  50 

1  50 

@  2  50 

75 

@  1  25 

60 

©  1  00 

— 

@ 

— 

1  75 

@  2  50 

— 

® 

— 

1  on 

@  1  12 

2 

@ 

3 

2 

@  3 

— 

© 

— 

1  25 

@  1  50 

5  00 

© 

8  00 

5  00 

@  9  00 

6  50 

@ 

7  50 

6  00 

@  7  00 

— 

@ 

— 

4  50 

@  0  00 

2  50 

@ 

7  00 

2  25 

©  2  75 

2  50 

@ 

8  00 

2  25 

©  2  75 

— 

® 

— 

— 

@ - 

— 

@ 

— 

3  50 

©  4  00 

3 

® 

4 

@  10% 

— 

— 

2  75 

@  4  00 

3  50 

®  6  00 

2  00 

©  4  50 

— 

© 

— 

— 

©  — 

75 

© 

1  00 

— 

©  — 

6 

@ 

15 

— 

©  — 

4  00 

© 

6  00 

2  25 

@  2  75 

25 

@ 

85 

— 

©  - 

8 

@ 

18 

— 

©  — 

15 

© 

60 

— 

©  — 

12 

© 

20 

10 

©  23 

—  ‘ 

© 

— 

2  50 

©  3  00 

— 

© 

. 

2  00 

©  5  00 

— 

© 

— 

2  50 

@  4  00 

— 

— 

8 

©  12 

50 

© 

75 

no 

©  1  00 

— 

© 

— 

1  45 

©  1  50 

— 

© 

75 

©  1  25 

— 

© 

— 

25 

©  75 

— 

@ 

.  1 

1  25 

®  1  50 

• — 

© 

— 

5 

®  8 

— 

@ 

— 

1  00 

@  1  35 

Gold  lias  been  as  low  as  115,  and  as  high  as  116% — 
closing  August  171th  at  115%,  as  against  115%  on  July 

12th . Breadstuffs  have  been  quite  active  during  the 

month;  anil  though  values  were  much  depressed  by  the 
urgent  offerings  of  the  loading  articles  the  later  dealings 
indicated  a  decidedly  stronger  market  for  Flour,  Wheat, 
Corn,  and  Rye.  The  export  demand  has  been  more  con¬ 
fident  toward  the  close,  both  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  though  checked  to  some  extent  by  the 
scarcity  of  freight  room  and  the  advanced  views  of  ship¬ 
owners.  New-crop  Wheat  has  been  arriving  rather  more 
freely  by  rail,  and  has  been  quite  readily  taken,  mainly 
by  millers,  at  the  current  quotations.  Samples  of  Ttcw 
Barley  and  new  Oats  have  been  on  exhibition — promising 
well  on  the  whole.  Oats  closed  dull  and  weak,  with 
only  such  lots  selling  as  were  wanted  by  the  trade  for 


prompt  use . Colton  has  declined  materially,  on  a 

less  active  inquiry . Hay  and  Straw  have  been  in 

better  supply,  and  quoted  cheaper,  on  a  restricted  busi¬ 
ness . Hops  and  Tobacco  have  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  our  quotations .  Seeds  have  been 

unusually  quiet,  and  irregular  as  to  prices . Wool 

has  been  more  confidently  sought  after,  and  has  been 
quoted  stronger  as  to  values,  particularly  the  finer  grades 
of  Domestic  Fleece,  which  have  not  been  offered  as 
eagerly.  The  main  call  has  been  for  Domestic  Fleece, 
California,  and  Texas  stock,  within  the  previous  range. 
Pulled  has  been  in  moderate  request.  Foreign  has  at¬ 
tracted  little  attention,  while  the  offerings  have  been 
generally  ample.  Montevideo,  Cape,  and  Australian  have 
been  sought  after  to  some  extent,  on  the  basis  of  late 
rates  for  the  better  grades.  The  arrivals  of  foreign  Wool 
at  this  port  from  January  1st  to  July  31st  were  30,564 
bales,  against  70,419  hales  Eame  time  last  year . Pro¬ 

visions  have  been  in  fair  demand,  and  firmer,  but  closed 
tamely, with  Pork,  Lard,  and  Cheese  favoring  purchasers. 

.■\ev»  York  S^ive-Stock  M;u-kcf§. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

July  11 .  9,412  43  3,722  22,318  38,996  74,491 

July  21 .  7.311  183  3,025  31,035  30,267  68.821 

July  28 . 10,084  142  2,001  28,699  30.216  72ft)42 

August  4 .  9.576  87  2,642  23,701  25,387  59,393 

August  11 .  9,835  131  3,370  27,786  30,500  71,571 

Total  for  5  Weeks. .  .46.218  589  15.669  133.479  155  372  346  SIR 


A  ut/kit  iu/  o  »»  ee/co . .  .‘iu,45io  jou  jo.uuu  jloo,4(d  iuii.oid  »wo,olo 

do.  f or  prev.  4  Weeks  35,576  312  17,105  73,037  135,309  261*999 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Sioine. 

Average  per  Week .  9,243  118  3,132  20,096  31,072 

do.  do.  last  Month. . .  .8,894  78  4,276  18,409  33,842 

do.  do.  prey's  Month. ...S, 931  94  3,098  16,262  42,240 

IBeeves.— Excepting  for  the  week  ending  July  21st, 
the  supply  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  weekly 
average  last  year.  On  each  regular  market  day  we  have 
had  a  number  of  car-loads  of  prime  steers,  and  some  of 
the  best  lots  have  been  equal  to  premium  in  quality,  hut 
the  number  of  Texans  has  been  unusually  large  for  tbe 
season,  aud  during  the  last  week  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Texas  cattle  were  only  grass-fed,  coming  direct  from 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  fluctuations  in  prices  have 
not  exceeded  %c.  $  R>.  average  in  any  week ;  but  the 
trade  has  been  continually  against  the  drovers,  whose 
losses  for  the  five  weeks  last  past  have  averaged  nearly 
$3  per  head.  Prices  for  the  last  five  weeks  were : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large.  Sales. 

Aver. 

July  14 . 

.  9  @13  e. 

10%@ll%c. 

11  c. 

July  21 . 

.  8%@13%c. 

10X@ll%c. 

ll%c. 

July  28 . 

.  S  ©13  c. 

10%@U%c. 

11  c. 

August  4 . 

.  7  @12%c. 

10%©ll%c. 

10%C. 

August  11.. . . 

.  7  @13  c. 

10  @11  c. 

10%C. 

JWilcls  Cows.— The  supply  has  been  more  than 
average  for  the  month  as  to  numbers,  but  the  quality  has 
been  inferior.  A  dull  feeling  has  prevailed  throughont. 
and  common  had  to  he  sold  at  low  figures  ;  bnt  up  to 
within  a  few  days  good  fresh  cows  had  a  fair  call.  The 
unusual  surplus  of  milk  for  the  last  few  days,  carrying 
prices  down  from  $3  to  $1.50  f?  can  of  40  quarts,  has  de¬ 
moralized  the  trade  in  cows,  and  dealers  were  glad  to  get 

$30  ®  $60  for  ordinary  to  good . Calves.— For  the 

first  four  weeks  under  review  the  receipts  were  more 
than  ample,  and  prices  fell  off  during  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  about  lc.  lb. ;  but  light  arrivals  for  the  last  five 
days,  and  a  fair  demand,  have  strengthened  the  market, 
which  closes  firm  at  7‘/4c.  9%c.  ft  lb.  for  common  to 

prime  veals,  while  common  to  good  grassers  and  butter¬ 
milk  calves  are  readily  sold  at  $5  @  $8  per  head . 

Sheep  aud  Lambs, — The  receipts  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  heavy,  and  trade  has  been  generally  dull  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  quality  lias  been  unsuited  to  the 
demand,  and  butchers  have  grumbled  quite  as  much  as 
the  losing  drovers.  Just  at  the  close  the  feeling  is  a  trifle 
better,  with  a  slight  advance  in  prices.  Poor  to  prime 
lambs  were  selling  at  6c.  @9c.  fl  lb.,  and  sheep  at  4%c. 

@  6%c .  Swine.- Receipts  have  been  less  than 

average ;  hut  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month  the  de¬ 
mand  from  cutters  was  light,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  prices  had  declined  a  strong  %c.  fl  lb.;  hut  for 
nearly  a  week  the  market  has  been  steady  and  moder¬ 
ately  firm,  at  5%c.  5%c.  fl  lb.  for  live  hogs,  and  6 'Ac. 

7%c.  for  city-dressed. 

- - - «aO»- - - - 

Sail  for  E3ogs. — Au  English  agricultural 
paper,  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  relates  the  death  of 
one  sow  in  pig,  another  with  a  litter,  and  of  eleven  small 
pigs,  of  what  was  called  “  strike  on  the  brain.”  The 
pigs  were  taken  with  what  seemed  to  be  epileptic  fits ; 
they  suffered  great  pain,  uttering  occasional  shrieks,  and 
constantly  throwing  back  their  heads  convulsively.  They 
died  in  a  few  hours  after  the  first  seizure.  On  examining 
these  pigs,  the  brain  was  found  all  right;  the  stomach 
and  intestines  were  inflamed  in  large  patches,  showing 
that  death  was  caused  by  irritant  poison  taken  in  the 
swill.  On  making  inquiries,  it  was  found  that  a  quantity 
of  waste  salt  had  been  cast  into  the  swill-barrels  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  is,  that  while  dry  salt  is 
wholesome  for  pigs  when  taken  voluntarily,  when  it  it 
given  in  excess  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  obliged  to 
take  it,  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 
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The  Orange  Judd  Company. 

,  When  the  Agriculturist  first  came  into  the  possession 
I  of  Mr.  Judd,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  one  person  could 
i  act  as  cashier,  book-keeper  and  subscription  clerk,  write 
all  the  wrappers,  and  fold  and  mail  the  paper,  and  have  a 
plenty  of  time  left  for  odd  jobs  besides.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  paper  grew  under  Mr.  Judd's  sole 
supervision  until  it  had  attained  a  success  not  before 
reached  by  any  agricultural  journal  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  When  the  publication  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  books  was  added  to  that  of  the  paper,  the 
•business  became  more  than  one  man  could  direct,  and 
Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Samuel  Burnham, 
Jr.,  united  with  Mr.  Judd  to  form  the  firm  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  Later  the  firm  assumed  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  paper,  Hearth  and  Home ,  and  this,  with  other 
business  projects  calling  for  still  more  heads  and  hands, 
has  led  to  a  further  enlargement  of  the  firm.  Mr.  C.  C. 
North,  well  known  as  a  successful  merchant  in  New 
York  City,  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  formerly  the 
publisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  have  joined  the  original 
members,  and  the  firm  now  stands  as  the  Orange  Judd 
Company.  As  is  frequently  done  by  firms  with  several 
members,  these  gentlemen  have  formed  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  this  being  a  course  which, 
in  many  ways,  facilitates  business  operations.  The 
change  in  name  from  Orange  Judd  &  Company  to  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  is  so  slight  that  it  will  cause  our 
friends  but  little  inconvenience.  In  the  new  company 
Orange  Judd  is  President,  C.  C.  North  1st  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  A.  P.  Miller  2d  Vice  President,  L.  A.  Chase 
Treasurer,  and  Samuel  Burnham,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Proba- 
bably  the  question  that  will  occur  to  the  long-time 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  be,  “How  will  this 
affect  our  paper  ?  ”  We  can  reply,  If  at  all  only  for  the 
better.  The  new  members  are  at  one  with  the  older 
ones  in  the  desire  that  the  Agriculturist  shall  maintain 
the  high  position  it  has  so  long  held,  and  all  are  in  favor 
of  any  improvement  that  will  make  the  paper  more 
valuable  to  its  increasing  hosts  of  readers.  The  editorial 
staff  of  the  Agriculturist  remains  the  same  as  for  several 
years  past,  and  they  are  ever  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
make  each  volume  better  than  its  predecessor. — Ed. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestion  's  which  me  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Siciniding'  Money :  —  Checks  oji 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  <fc  t  o . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  he  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Hearth  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 

SSouml  Copies  of  Volume  TSiirty- 

one  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Oul»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  pa’d  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each  ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Our  Valr  IList  will  be  found  upon  pages 
353 — 355,  and  we  believe  it  to  he  the  most  complete 
yet  issued.  Such  a  list  involves  much  labor,  and  is  made 
up  in  the  first  place  from  announcements  sent  to  us  by 
the  officers  of  the  agricultural  societies,  and,  secondly, 
by  copying  from  the  agricultural  papers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  We  find  these  often  differing  as  to  dates 
and  even  localities,  and  in  such  cases  we  have  consulted 
the  paper  nearest  to  the  place  holding  the  fairs  as  most 


likely  to  be  correct.  While  we  thank  the  secretaries  and 
other  officers  for  their  more  than  usual  promptness  in 
forwarding  circulars,  notes,  etc.,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  they  always  make  it  a  point  to  name  the  State  in 
which  the  fair  is  to  be  held.  We  have  several  very  hand¬ 
somely  printed  fair  lists  in  which  town  and  county  are 
given,  but  no  word  in  the  whole  that  affords  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  State. 

TSie  Fanners’  Merement  is  now  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention,  and  papers  of  all  kinds  aro 
discussing  the  matter.  All  that  we  consider  it  n-os- 
sary  to  say  upon  the  subject  at  present  will  be  found  iu 
an  article  on  page  355. 

BSilSe  S*i-siotice. — An  extensive  and  well- 
arranged  rifle  range  has  been  established  on  Long  Island, 
at  which  frequent  shooting  matches  take  place.  In 
reference  to  it  we  find  the  following  in  the  New  York 
Tribune :  “  Orange  Judd  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
has  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Rifle  Associ¬ 
ation  a  prize  to  be  awarded  at  a  match  to  take  place  at  the 
Creedmoor  Range,  and  to  be  competed  for  by  members 
of  the  press.  With  it  he  sends  a  letter  calling  attention 
to  the  skill  in  rifle-shooting  common  in  Germany,  which 
he  thinks  had  much  influence  in  deciding  the  Frnnco- 
Prussian  war.  ne  thinks,  also,  that  one  secret  of  the 
power  of  the  Confederate  army  was  its  excellent  marks¬ 
manship.  He  holds,  therefore,  that  Americans  can  not  do 
better  than  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  target  practice, 
while  he  hopes  that  all  ‘sporting’  tendencies  will  bu 
kept  out  of  any  efforts  in  that  direction.  With  a  view 
to  help  in  this  cause  he  offers  the  prize  alluded  to.” 

SIJAiD E£A  BI15J5fI  BS8IC3S. — Every  month 
we  are  in  receipt  of  letters  of  inquiry  which  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  answer  at  once.  We  have  a  number  of  such  this 
month.  Physicians  are  often  much  puzzled  while  a  dis¬ 
ease  is  “  incubating,”  as  they  term  it,  and  can  only  wait 
until  some  positive  symptoms  manifest  themselves.  It  is 
so  with  many  humbug  cases;  while  we  feel  morally 
certain  that  they  are  humbugs  we  have  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  allow  us  to  say  so.  Such  cases  must  incubate — 
in  other  words  we  “  lot  them  set  ”  knowing  that  in  due 
time  the  foul  bird  will  show  itself.  Wc  mention  this  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  impatient  because  their 
queries  are  unanswered.  While  we  consider  it  a  duty  to 
our  readers  to  expose  unmistakable  humbugs,  we  are  on 
the  other  hand  under  obligation  not  to  class  an  innocent 
person  with  humbugs  and  swindlers.  For  the  reason 
that  a  sense  of  justice  prompts  us  to  act  with  caution,  it 
is  likely  many  who  merit  a  place  in  tiiis  column  fail  to 
attain  the  distinction.  It  lias  very  seldom  happened  that 
one  has  been  named  here  who  did  not  deserve  to  be,  anil 
when  this  has  happened  we  have  at  once  made  the  fullest 

reparation . Some  good  people  quite  misapprehend 

our  motives  in  publishing  this  monthly  exposition,  in 
illustration  of  which  we  will  mention  what  occurred  re¬ 
cently.  A  gentleman  of  good  standing  in  New  York  City, 
and  one  who  has  held  important  positions,  called  on  us  a 
few  days  ago  to  ask  us  if  we  could  not  “  let  up  ”  on  acer- 
tain  dealer  in  quack  medicines,  with  the  remark  that  the 
person  in  question  was  a  “real  clever  fellow,”  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  he  so  hard  on  him.  Our  reply  was  (hat  we 
had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  injure  the  quack-medicine 
man,  our  only  object  was  to  prevent  our  readers,  farmers, 
and  others  all  over  the  country,  from  wasting  their  money 
on  worthless  trash.  This  seemed  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
new  light,  and  our  friend  left,  evidently  convinced  that 
the  question  had  two  sides. 

LEGISLATION  IS  ASKED  POIt 

now  and  then  by  some  indignant  person  who  feels  In¬ 
sulted  at  (lie  receipt  of  a  swindling  circular  through  the 
mail,  and  we  are  asked  to  advocate  the  passage  of  law3 
to  suppress  humbnggery.  There  are  a  plenty  of  laws. 
The  postal  law  forbids  the  sending  of  a  large  class  of 
circulars,  etc.,  through  the  mail,  and  (he  laws  against  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretences  are  sufficient  to 
cover  most  cases,  even  the  medical  humbugs.  The  trouble 
is  that  those  who  have  been  cheated  are  generally  so 
ashamed  of  their  folly  that  they  will  not  prosecute  under 
the  present  laws  nor  would  they  under  any  others.  If 
parents  would  teach  their  children  that  any  one  who  of¬ 
fers  goods  for  one  dollar  that  are  worth  five  or  ten  dollars, 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  thief,  the  ease  would  be  much  simpli¬ 
fied,  but  as  parents  themselves  are  quite  likely  to  be 
tempted  by  impossibly  good  bargains,  wo  snail  have  to 
wait  until  the  world  grows  wiser  before  the  field  of  opera¬ 
tion  for  swindlers  is  sensibly  diminished . We  are 

cautioned  to  avoid 

“THE  ATPEARANCE  OP  EVIL” 
as  well  as  evil  itself.  There  are  some  who  advertise 
their  wares  in  the  same  style  and  often  with  the  same 
phraseology  that  are  adopted  by  the  regular  swindlers. 
This  is  the  case  with  a  concern  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
about  which  we  have  inquiries.  The  suspicious  thing 
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about  their  circular  is  that  only  the  P.  O.  address  is 
given.  If  these  watch  dealers  would  avoid  suspicion, 
they  should  modify  the  form  and  manner  of  their  circu¬ 
lars  . Those  who  ask  about  Geneva  and  Parisian  $4 

watches  will  find  them  noted  in  last  mouth’s  column. 

BOGUS  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

are  endeavoring  to  advertise  bogus  Prize  Distributions 
in  the  Western  papers.  We  should  think  that  all  re¬ 
spectable  papers  would  refuse  to  advertise  Gift  Concerts 
and  Prize  Distributions  under  any  circumstances.  If 
they  publish  these  things  they  become  accessories,  and 
if  they  should  not  get  pay  for  their  advertising  it  would 
be  a  legitimate  result. 

MONEY  CAN  BE  MADE 

very  easily  in  various  ways.  A  man  in  New  York  ad¬ 
vertises  to  send  a  “valuable  package  of  goods”  upon 
the  receipt  of  a  6-cent  stamp.  Here  is  a  chance  to  make 

money— for  the  man  who  gets  the  stamps . Those 

who  do  not  like  this  way  can  send  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
get  the  “Money-Makers’  Monitor.”  It  is  a  “secret 
art,”  but  the  secret  costs  only  $1,  and  $300  invested  will 
bring  in  $3,003,  and  so  on.  One  of  ordinary  shrewdness 
would  ask  himself  before  investing,  “Why  don’t  this 
fellow  make  use  of  his  secret  art  and  get  rich  himself, 
instead  of  publishing  pamphlets  to  persuade  others  to 
get  rich  out  of  his  ‘  secret  ?’  ”  But  people  who  are  hum¬ 
bugged  are  not  of  the  kind  who  think. 

BUI.LTING  AND  INTIMIDATION. 

The  man  in  the  fable  who,  finding  tufts  of  grass  to 
fail,  tried  stones,  finds  his  counterpart  in  the  humbug 
dealers  who,  when  blandishments  will  not  work,  do  a 
little  threatening.  A  counterfeit  money  chap,  under  his 
several  names,  sends  out  circulars  offering  his  “  queer,” 
in  which  he  says,  “  Should  you  betray  me,  I  will  find 
means  to  be  avenged  in  a  way  perhaps  you  do  not  dream 
Of.”  From  the  number  of  these  circulars  sent  us,  we 
think  the  author  will  have  so  much  avenging  to  do  that 
but  little  time  will  be  left  him  in  which  to  print  coun¬ 
terfeit  notes . A  lady  in  Massachusetts  writes  us  that 

a  peddler  of  Clickener’s  Pills  left  five  boxes  at  her  house 
several  months  ago,  and  then  came  along  and  demanded 
pay,  and  states  that  he  did  the  same  thing  to  a  neighbor 
with  whose  servant  ho  left  some  pills.  When  the  men 
are  at  work  at  a  distance  from  home,  farmers’  wives  and 
families  are  subject  to  annoyances  of  this  kind.  A  good 
dog  is  handy  to  have  in  such  cases.  We  instruct  our 
own  people  to  ring  the  alarm-bell  and  go  for  the  pistol 
whenever  they  are  subjected  to  any  unpleasant  visitor. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  has  a  moving  effect . In  the  Juno 

“  Humbugs  ”  we  said  :  “A  citizen  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  is 
in  trouble.  He  engaged  in  the  sale  of  a  quack  medi 
cine,  but  found  that  the  people  there  read  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  would  not  buy.  lie  thinks  we  have  damaged 
his  sales  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  asks 
ns  to  make  good  his  loss.  It  consoles  us,  when  we  are 
reminded  of  this  individual's  loss,  to  think  of  what  the 
people  of  Rahway  have  gained.”  We  mentioned  neither 
the  name  of  the  person  nor  of  the  medicine,  but  “  citi¬ 
zen  of  Rahway  ”  is  desirous  of  more  notice,  which  we 
will  give  him  by  publishing,  without  alteration,  a  letter 
from  him ; 

Rahway  Newjekser  ) 
June  the  30th  18T3  j 

My  Dear  Sirs. 

it  is  Just  what  I  am  giten  at.  You  cauld 
me  a  Liar  and  a  thief  I  want  you  to  make  that  good 
as  I  do  not  care  about  Medician  I  sell  a  good  Deal  of 
Mothers  Noble  Syrup  that  speakes  for  itself. 

NB 

I  want  You  to  Pay  for  the  damadge  one  hundread  Dol¬ 
lars  send  me  a  cheack  for  to  Rahway  Bank  or  you  will 
never  hear  the  last  of  it. 

P  S 

Doctor  E.  P.  Huylar  sayes  he  haves  nothin  too  do  with 
Orange  Judd  &  Co  But  mind  you  I  have  somthing  to 
Do  with  you  an  Co,  you  say  there  is  not  so  many  the  kind 
Dropin  off 

the’rre  is  just  as  many  as  ever  only  som  I  Persume  layes 
4  fft  Below  whare  they  will  not  cheat  us  honst  folk  hear 
yours  with  Truth 

A  D  Woodruff. 

Should  this  “  citizen  of  Rahway  ”  ever  happen  to  get 
that  “hundred  dollars”  he  is  after  we  advise  him  to 
spend  it  in  going  to  an  evening  school. 

This  charming  epistle  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of 

QUACK  MEDICINE, 

in  which  but  few  novelties  appear . Wc  have  before 

noticed  the  Parisian  Flesh  Producer,  which  is  now  being 
pushed  vigorously.  This  starts  out  with  the  preposter¬ 
ous  statement  that  it  was  “decided  upon  by  all  the 
medical  skill  of  the  conference  ” — “  of  the  leading 
Physicians  of  France,”  and  of  course  cures  everything. 
Put  what  is  that  to  “Uncle  Ben  Jo’s  Bell  Tongue  Syrup?” 
which  cures  everything  too,  and  wasn’t  discovered  by 


any  physicians  at  all,  but  by  dear  old  Uncle  Ben  Jo, 
away  off  in  South  America.  Isn’t  there  a  picture  of  the 
dear  old  Uncle,  and  a  picture  of  the  plant,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  new,  for  no  botanist  ever  saw  anything  like  it; 
and  isn  t  there  a  view  of  the  place  where  Uncle  “  cured 
the  sick  man,”  and  another  picture  of  the  gathering  the 
Bell  Tongue  plant?  Then  the  pamphlet  is  on  the  yellow¬ 
est  of  “  yaller  ”  paper,  and  the  recital  of  Uncle’s  suffer¬ 
ings  “jest  teching.”  and  it  can  a.lbe  bought  for  50  cents. 

The  Shah  Morlicullui'nllj'. — The 

polygamous  Persian  potentate  has  commemorated  his 
visit  to  England  by  planting  several  “  memorial  trees.” 
Now  wc  happen  to  know  how  this  royal  tree-planting  is 
done.  A  man  digs  the  hole,  another  man  brings  the  tree 
and  places  it  therein,  then  his  high  mightiness  puts  his 
hand  on  the  tree  while  other  men  fill  in  the  earth— and 
behold  the  tree  is  planted  by  the  king  of  kings.  They 
went  through  this  tom-foolery  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Central  Park,  when  Albert  Edward  planted  an  English 
oak.  In  our  collection  of  woods  we  have  a  section  of 
the  very  oak  “planted”  by  royalty  ;  the  tree  planted  by 
royal  hands  did  not  live,  and  another  one  was  quietly 
substituted  for  the  original,  to  which  all  good  republicans 
can  duly  pay  reverence. 

©;i'd.en  Farm  Cat alogue  of  1873  of 
Thorough-bred  Jersey  Cattle.— This  catalogue  deserves 
especial  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
offers  thorough-bred  animals,  but  for  its  fullness  and  the 
neatness  of  its  mechanical  execution.  Not  only  are  the 
pedigrees  of  the  animals  given  in  full,  but  there  is  a 
sheet  of  small  portraits  of  them  by  the  Albert-typo  Co. 
of  Boston.  These  portraits,  which  are  only  two  inches 
long  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  high,  are  so  finely  executed 
that  they  not  only  bear  inspection  but  are  actually  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  catalogues 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  and  W.  Barg.  Casey,  Grove  Farm,  Mt.  Yer- 
non,  Ill. 

Tlae  Power  and  Influence  ol"  the 
Agricultural  Press  js  the  title  of  a  lecture  given 
before  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Samuel  L. 
Boardmnn,  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer.  Although  the 
lecturer  takes  a  limited  scope,  he  tells  his  hearers  much 
sound  sense,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  productive  of  good. 

Vick's  FToral  (niiitic. — Mr.  Vick  in  his 
second  and  third  numbers  of  his  Floral  Guide  gives  be¬ 
sides  some  useful  horticultural  information,  a  lot  of 
pleasant  gossip  about  his  trip  to  Europe.  Mr  Vick  was 
formerly  an  editor,  and  he  lias  not  forgotten  how  to 
“  sling  ink  ”  with  ease  and  grace,  and  if  need  he  with  a 
considerable  vim.  He  pays  his  respects  to  mo  Post- 
Office  Department,  and  shows  up  its  incomprehensible 
“  rulings  ”  in  their  proper  light. 

Scicaice  CJossip. — G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
issue  a  reprint  of  nardwick’s  Science  Gossip.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  journals  devoted  to  natural  seience  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  commends  itself  to  all 
who  are  studying  or  are  interested  in  any  branch  of 
natural  history.  Price  20  cents,  monthly. 

The  EBusSikerg’  X'ineyards. — We  have 
received  the  catalogue  of  Isidor  Bush  &  Son,  of  Bush- 
berg,  Mo., which  aside  from  giving  an  excellent  selection 
of  vines  is  deserving  of  notice  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  descriptions  are  condensed.  Thus,  a  large  black  dot 
placed  against  a  variety  indicates  that  it  is  a  large  black 
grape;  a  small  black  grape  is  designated  by  a  smaller 
dot.  White  varieties  are  marked  by  circles  with  a  white 
center,  while  red  grapes  have  a  shaded  circle  placed 
against  them.  The  season,  uses,  etc.,  are  indicated  by 
letters  in  such  a  manner  that  allows  the  catalogue  to 
convey  a  great  deal  of  descriptive  information  in  a  very 
small  space.  The  Cynthiana ,  which  last  month  was 
spelled  in  an  advertisement  “Cynthiani,”  still  maintains 
its  excellent  reputation.  Messrs.  Bush  &  Son  regard  it 
as  the  best  grape  for  red  wine.  We  learn  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  fruit  in  the  Missouri  vineyards  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing,  rot  having  attacked  the  fruit. 

Tlie  oi*  Abel  C’.  Collins*. — 

Mr.  Collins,  who  for  some  time  lias  furnished  our  Live¬ 
stock  Market  Reports,  and  who  was  Live-stock  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  died  on  July  24tli,  at  the  ago 
of  43.  Mr.  C.  was  horn  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  for 
several  years  engaged  in  the  produce  commission  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Fiiends  and  one  of  their  ministers,  and  his  funeral  was 
largely  attended  by  members  of  that  denomination,  by 
whom,  as  well  as  by  others,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

See  K®ug'ess  353,  354,  and  355  for  Fair  List 
and  items. 


Plant  lor  UJame.— “A.  H.  H.,”  Middagb, 
Pa. — The  plant  sent  is  Trifolium  pralense,  commonly 
called  Rabbit’s-foot  or  Pussy-clover.  It  grows  on  sterile 
soils,  and  is  of  no  especial  value. 

“Le  Cultivateur  de  la  Region  Lyon- 
naise.”— Lyons,  France,  is  a  wide-awake  horticultural 
center.  It  sends  out  the  best  roses,  the  newest  double 
pelargoniums,  and  other  novelties,  and  has  a  most  active 
horticultural  society.  Now  it  presents  ns  a  journal  with 
the  title  given  above,  of  which  two  numbers  are  at  hand. 
It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  horticul¬ 
tural  and  viticultural  societies,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  our  most  acceptable  exchanges. 

A  Great  Sale  of  Plants. — Mr.  M.  J. 

Linden,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  horticulturists  of 
Europe,  has  been  keeping  up  an  establishment  at  Brus¬ 
sels  and  another  at  Gand.  Wishing  to  concentrate  his 
business  at  Gand,  or  Ghent  (Belgium),  he  will  sell  early 
this  month  100,000  plants,  comprising  the  rarest  varieties. 

A  Large  Sassafras-Tree. — A  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  informs  us  that  there  is  on  the  farm  of 
Geo.  W.  King  at  Painesville,  O.,  a  Sassafras-tree  which 
one  foot  from  the  ground  measures  10  feet  4  inches  in 
circumference,  and  four  feet  from  the  ground  8  feet  10 
inches.  It  is  120  feet  high,  presenting  a  clean  trunk  of 
50  feet  to  the  lower  branches. 

Tlie  Colorado  Potato-lBeetle  is 

troubling  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Its  progress-  eastward  is  unpleasantly  certain.  See 
article  on  Paris-green  on  another  page. 

Ilccalcomamic.  —  “  Constant  Reader.” 
This  is  a  name  given  to  a  French  process  of  ornamenting 
glass-ware,  porcelain,  etc.  Designs  of  birds,  flowers,  and 
tlie  like  are  printed  for  the  purpose  on  paper  in  bright 
colors.  A  varnish  is  applied  to  the  vessel  to  he  decorated, 
and  the  print  pressed  upon  the  varnished  surface.  The 
paper  is  removed  after  the  varnish  is  dry,  and  the  color 
is  left  adhering  to  the  varnish.  It  is  a  trivial  amuse¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  materials  are  sold  at  the  color  shops. 

Eng'lisli  Walnut.—' Mrs.  M.  Knabe,  Cum¬ 
berland  Co.,  Pa.  It  is  not  necessary  to  graft  your  walnut 
trees  to  make  them  bear.  Grafting  on  this  tree  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  operation,  and  is  only  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
propagate  particular  varieties.  Your  trees  are  probably 
not  old  enough  to  bear,  or  it  may  he  that  your  climate  is 
a  little  too  severe  to  allow  them  to  fruit.  Let  them 
alone  and  wait. 

Apjsle-BSligTit. — “  M.  B.,”  Benton,  Ohio. 
The  blight  is  not  usually  discovered  until  the  mischief  is 
done.  The  best  treatment  is  to  cut  away  all  affected 
branches  down  to  sound  wood  as  soon  as  the  blight  is 
discovered. 

Tile  SaBsmranee  at  Ike  West. — A  re¬ 
cent  visit  in  Milwaukee  gave  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  tlie  North  western  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  noting  their  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Three  very  desirable  characteristics,  energy, 
economy,  and  safety,  were  shown  in  a  marked  degree. 
During  fourteen  years  of  its  work  it  has  pushed  up  to 
seventh  in  rank  in  amount  of  assets  and  number  of  policies, 
a  sufficient  proof  of  energetic  management.  Its  risks  are 
very  largely  among  the  agricultural  classes,  and  its  rate 
of  mortality  for  ten  years  past  has  been  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  leading  company.  Its  funds  are  invested  on 
bond  and  mortgage  at  the  high  rates  of  interest  current 
at  tlie  West,  and  secured  by  three  times  the  value  of  the 
amount  loaned ;  thus  in  effect  allowing  low  rates  of  in¬ 
surance  to  be  safely  given  by  securing  large  profits  to  the 
policy-holders.  Its  ample  reserve  fund  guarantees  safety 
to  the  assured,  and  being  a  purely  mutual  company  ail 
special  advantages  and  profits  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
assured. 

CSo  to  tlie  Tairs,  as  many  as  you  can.  The 
list  on  pages  353-355  will  tell  you  when  and  where  they 
are  to  be  held. 

Wliat  to  Bo  with  Sows  tliat  wil! 
not  Breed. — A  correspondent  at  Tracy  City,  Tenn., 
has  three  fine  Poland-China  sows  in  good  condition,  13 
months  old,  that  will  not  breed.  The  boar  is,  with  other 
sows,  a  sure  breeder.  He  asks  what  he  shall  do. — If 
they  are  choice  sows,  wait.  They  are  still  young.  We 
have  two  sows  that  did  not  breed  till  past  two  years  old, 
and  they  have  since  been  the  best  breeders  we  have. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  patience  or  tlie  pork  barrel. 
I>et  them  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  comparatively  in¬ 
nutritions  food,  such  as  grass,  clover,  and  bran.  Give 
all  the  salt,  ashes  sulphur,  charcoal,  etc.,  they  will  eat. 
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Engines  in  Cheese  Factories. — “  E. 

L.  B.,”  Springfield,  0.  No  engine  ia  required  in  a 
cheese  factory.  A  boiler  to  produce  steam  to  heat  the 
curd  and  cleanse  the  vats  and  apparatus  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  any  boiler  that  is  steam-tight  and  will  bear  a 
few  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

Corn  anti  Feed  Mill. — “  W.  II.  G.,”  Finn 
Co.,  Iowa.  The  best  mill  for  grinding  feed  or  corn-meal 
is  a  burr-stone  mill  mounted  as  described  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  Augast,  1872.  To  grind  twenty  bushels  per 
Pour,  twenty  horse-power  will  be  needed.  The  address 
of  the  manufacturer  mentioned  is  not  known  to  us.  Any 
of  the  dealers  of  agricultural  implements  mentioned  in 
our  advertising  columns  can  supply  such  a  mill. 

Management  of  Manure.— ‘  P.  W.,” 
Toledo,  Ohio.  When  horse  manure  has  been  allowed  to 
mold,  or  become  covered  with  a  light  white  fungus,  it 
is  in  the  condition  known  as  fire-fanged,  and  has  parted 
With  its  chiefly  valuable  quality  and  can  not  he  restored. 

It  is  worth  little  more  than  dry  straw.  Fresh  manure, 
if  kept  under  cover,  should  he  turned  whenever  it  has 
Become  heated  so  that  steam  arises  from  it.  If  outside, 
it  should  be  laid  up  in  a  broad  pile,  with  dishing  top,  so 
as  to  catch  the  rain  that  falls.  If  plenty  of  rain  falls 
while  the  pile  is  heating,  so  that  it  he  kept  moist,  it  will 
not  become  fire-fanged  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  turned  once 
or  twice.  Sods  may  be  rotted  for  potting  purposes  by 
piling  them  in  a  heap  and  leaving  them  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Animal  manure  is  not  the  best  for  lawns,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weed  seeds  contained  in  it.  Guano  or  blood 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  230  pounds  per  acre,  with  a  bushel 
of  plaster  each  spring,  is  the  best  dressing;  wood  ashes 
also  are  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Winter  Feeding  of  Steers. — “  EL.  L. 

S.,”  Lee  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  that  eighty  head  of  steers  were  . 
fed  in  his  county  last  winter  in  the  open  field,  without 
the  shelter  of  trees  or  a  tight  fence  even,  on  whole  corn 
In  troughs  and  hay  in  racks,  and  came  out  well  and  the 
best  fat  steers  in  the  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  such 
management  is  not  to  be  commended. 

Compost  for  Com. — “W.  It.  Y.,”  My- 
ersville,  Md.,  sends  the  following  mixture  for  a  compos; 
for  manuring  corn— viz.  :  5  bush,  lien  droppings,  2  hush, 
bone-dust,  10  bush,  of  dip  peat  muck,  H  bush,  salt,  l1/, 
bush,  plaster,  and  B  pails  of  chamber-lye.  This  will  be 
found  a  very  valuable  fertilizer  for  late  planted  corn,  or 
for  corn  planted  for  fodder. — Although  “  W.  It.  Y.”  com¬ 
plains  in  his  letter  of  the  “  vexingly  indefinite  "  direc¬ 
tions  sometimes  given  by  others,  he  falls  into  the  same 
error  himself  in  neglecting  to  say  how  much  of  his  mix¬ 
ture  he  uses  in  each  hill  of  corn.  In  default  of  such 
direction,  we  suggest  that  one  handful  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  used  in  each  hill,  and  mingled  vv  ith.  the 
I  eoil  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  seed. 

'  Cost  of  Iron  anti  Lea«l  IMpe.— “  A.  A. 

II.”  Ilalf  or  three-quarter-inch  iron  pipe  will  answer  to 
conduct  a  stream  of  water.  The  price  of  iron  pipe  is  much 
less  than  lead  pipe  or  tin-lined.  Lead  pipe,  half-inch 
diameter,  is  about  12  cents  a  pound,  and  weighs  11  to  16 
pounds  per  rod,  according  to  its  strength. 

Stemming  Foot!  for  Cattle. — “  B.  II. 

H.,”  Grantville,  Mass.  Steamed  food  will  not  sicken 
cattle  if  properly  fed.  Any  food  will  sicken  them  if  fed 
in  excess.  They  should  never  be  fed  at  any  time  more 
than  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  an  occasional  change  of 
feod  is  an  agreeable  variety  which  tends  to  maintain 
their  appetite.  A  feed  of  long  hay  cr  straw  is  always 
advisable  between  meals  of  steamed  food— at  noon,  for 
instance. 

lEssdigestioiia  iu  a  SSor.se. — “  Subscriber,” 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.  When  the  grain  fed  to  a  horse  passes 
from  him  undigested  and  he  in  consequence  becomes  thin 
and  hide-bound  and  rough  and  staring  eoated,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  give  him  a  change  of  food.  Carrots  or 
boiled  potatoes  fed  nearly  cold  with  a  handful  of  salt 
sprinkled  on  them,  scalded  wheat-bran,  scalded  oats  with 
a  handful  of  linseed  meal  added,  and  cut  hay  or  oat  straw 
might  be  usefully  given.  In  addition  a  teaspoouful  of 
finely  powdered  copperas  and  another,  heaped,  of  ground 
ginger  may  be  given  daily  in  the  feed. 

Harvest  ISoBne.— The  Farmers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Union,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  at  a  recent  meeting  passed 
a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  “  to  inquire  into  the 
probable  success,  the  most  desirable  and  accessible  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  the  cost  of  such  a  picnic  as  would  be  accep¬ 
table  to  the  farmers  and  their  friends,”  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  harvest  home  which  has  been  held  year 


by  year  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  until  now.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  farmers 
have  signalized  the  close  of  their  season  of  labor  and 
the  safe  gathering  of  their  crop  by  a  day  of  recreation 
and  mutual  congratulation.  The  present  is  an  age  when 
labor  is  more  concentrated  than  ever ;  the  head  works 
with  the  hand,  and  becomes  equally  wearied  when  its 
labor  is  done ;  and  as  a  rule  farmers  and  their  families 
have  but  few,  if  any,  public  gatherings  for  entertainment 
and  recreation.  The  action  of  the  Long  Island  farmers 
is  to  be  commended,  and  may  well  be  imitated  elsewhere. 

Texas  or  Wlrere  Y — “L.  A.  B.,”  Natchez, 
Miss.  There  is  a  vast  tract  of  most  excellent  land  in 
Northern  Texas  and  Southern  Kansas  which  would  be  in 
the  locality  you  desire.  The  method  of  reaching  those 
lands  would  be  to  start  from  Topeka,  where  you  can  go 
West  or  South  or  North.  The  railroads  furnish  tickets 
the  cost  of  which  is  returned  to  purchasers  of  their  lands. 

EBiamin"’  Lime. — “E.  O.  N.,”  Grundy  Co., 
Tcnn.,  will  find  an  article  with  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  kilns  for  burning  lime  in  the  Agriculturist  of 
September,  1871. 

Tirade  or  TEaiis.  Sowing-.  —  “  T.  G.,” 

Granville  Co.,  N.  C.  This  is  a  question  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  undecided  while  men  have  different  opinions 
of  things.  Facts  are  not  conclusive  in  regard  to  it  and 
never  can  be  because  the  conditions  under  which  they 
occur  are  so  variable.  Each  farmer  should  experiment 
for  himself.  No  more  general  rule  can  be  given  than 
this :  on  rich  land  the  seeding  may  be  moderately  thin, 
say  V/,  bushels  wheat  and  2  y2  of  oats;  on  poor  land,  on 
which  grain  will  not  tiller  much,  the  seeding  may  be  from 
2  to  2'i  bushels  wheat  and  3  to  4  of  oats.  We  have  raised 
equally  heavy  crops  with  a  seeding  of  1  bushel  and  3 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  good  soil. 

E5iS-  Mead.— “J.  Q.  G.”  Gallatin  Co.,  Ill. 
This  disease,  which  attacks  the  jaws  of  the  horse  and 
causes  a  large  and  hard  -swelling  or  tumor  which  often 
prevents  the  closing  of  the  teeth,  and  which  is  generally  j 
known  as  “  big  head,”  and  ostco  porosis  or  osteo  sarcoma  | 
by  veterinary  surgeons,  is  incurable  without  such  an 
operation  as  would  render  the  horse  entirely  unservicea¬ 
ble.  The  diseased  jaw  or  parts  of  it  must  be  cut  away. 

It  may  he  therefore  accepted  as  practically  incurable. 

Lime  wodi»  Wheat. — “J.  J.  B.”  There 
is  no  better  way  to  apply  lime  than  with  the  seed  in  the 
fall.  It  may  then  he  harrowed  in  directly  with  the  rye 
or  wheat.  23  to  40  bushels  per  acre  of  finely  slacked 
lime  would  he  a  good  dressing.  The  finer  it  is  the  more 
effective  it  will  be  and  the  less  quantity  may  he  used. 

Worms  iai  si  Horse. — “  Subscriber.”  Tho 
best  medicine  for  a  horse  troubled  with  worms  is  tartar 
emetic.  One  dram  given  with  half  a  dram  of  ginger 
made  into  a  hall  with  linseed  meal  and  hot  water  should 
he  given  each  morning  for  a  week,  then  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil  as  a  physic.  After  a  week’s  rest  this  may  be  repeated ; 
after  which  the  horse  should  have  a  dram  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas)  powdered  given  daily  in  the  feed.  The 
most  unmistakable  symptom  of  worms  next  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  dung  is  the  rubbing  of  the  tail  consequent 
upon  irritation  of  the  large  bowel  and  anus,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  dry  scaly  matter  (dry  mnens)  beneath  the 
tail.  An  injection  of  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  with  2  drams 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  will  bring  away  the  species  of 
worm  which  lodges  in  the  rectum.  It  may  he  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  medicine  weekly. 

EEeii.  Msaassire  ota  ia  Garden. — “W.  J. 

S.”  lien  manure  is  almost  exactly  identical  in  quality 
and  effect  with  guano,  aud  may  be  used  iu  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Except  on  very  rich  soils  it  should  not  he  used  in 
larger  quantities  than  250  or  300  pounds  per  acre,  as  it 
would  only  stimulate  a  strong  growth  which  could  not  be 
kept  up  in  vigor.  As  a  change  of  manure  on  rich  garden 
soil  which  is  heavily  cropped  it  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  best  way  to  preserve  it  is  to  keep  it  dry  or  mix  it 
with  earth.  Its  value  if  free  from  foreign  matter  and  dry 
is  $50  a  ton. 

Pnrifj  icig-  Mills:.-.  “  J.  H.  McHenry,”  Balti¬ 
more  Co.,  Md.  writes  us  that  wood  charcoal  is  an  excellent 
absorbent  of  the  disagreeable  flavor  of  garlic  in  milk. 
He  uses  it  every  spring  by  dropping  a  piece  3  or  4  inches 
long  and  2  inches  thick  into  each  pail  of  milk  or  into 
the  pitcher  in  which  milk  for  table  use  may  be  kept. 

S-iiquitl  Msiinii-e. — Dr.  “  C.  F.  F.”  Liquid 
manures  are  most  conveniently  aud  effectively  applied  to 
grass,  clover,  corn,  or  other  crops  grown  for  fodder.  Af¬ 
ter  the  cutting, especially  in  dry  weather, the  application  of 


a  fertilizer  in  this  shape  causes  a  most  abundant  and 
rapid  growth.  Of  such  crops  as  much  as  30  tons  per  acre 
have  been  cut  in  one  season  by  the  use  of  liquid  manur¬ 
ing.  All  garden  crops  are  also  especially  improved  by  it. 
But  few  field  crops  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  necessary 
vehicle  over  them.  The  time  to  apply  the  manure  is  from 
the  commencement  of  the  growing  season  until  its  close 
and  in  the  afternoon  or  as  near  sundown  as  possible. 

Foultry  Matters.- “  H.  B.,”  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  The  best  hens  for  the  farmer,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  are  the  light  Brahmas.  The  nests  are  bet¬ 
ter  placed  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  a  bench  not  more 
than  a  foot  above  it.  The  best  food  for  hens  is  com  oc¬ 
casionally  changed  for  wheat. 

MetSsoils*  of  Feeding  Meal. — “  R.  A. 

Fisher.”  The  plan  of  cutting  the  fodder  and  mixing  the 
meal  fed  to  cows  with  it  and  feeding  it  moistened  is  pre¬ 
ferable  in  our  opinion  to  any  other  method.  By  feeding 
meal  dry  or  made  into  dough  some  portion  of  it  will  pass 
into  the  fourth  stomach  and  escape  only  partially  di¬ 
gested.  The  plan  of  mixing  the  meal  with  water  and 
making  a  drink  is  preferable  to  feeding  it  dry  or  in  a 
donghy  state.  The  meal  then  passes,  as  it  does  when 
mixed  with  the  feed,  into  the  rumen  or  paunch  whence 
it  is  passed,  after  undergoing  rumination,  into  the  reti¬ 
culum  or  second  stomach  in  a  condition  fitted  for  perfect 
digestion  iu  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs  and  the  bowels. 

■Weed*  oil  SSicti  Soil. — “I  find,”  writes 
a  Penn,  farmer,  “  that  the  richer  I  get  my  land  the  more 
trouble  I  have  in  keeping  the  weeds  down.” — Just  so. 
Maunre  has  the  same  effect  on  a  weed  plant  as  it  has  on 
a  corn  plant.  It  will  make  either  of  them  grow  more 
luxuriantly.  Butwhatofit?  We  think  it  is  much  easier 
to  keep  rich  land  clean  than  poor  land  ;  but  you  want  it 
clean  to  start  with.  We  do  not  like  the  phrase  “  keeping 
the  weeds  down.”  Better  ent  them  up,  and  kill  them 
root  and  branch.  It  is  a  work  of  years  to  make  a  foul 
farm  clean,  but  it  can  he  done — and  must  be  done  before 
we  can  get  full  returns  for  our  labor. 

('in*!:  for  Founder. — “  R.  C.  F.,”  Loa  An¬ 
gelos  Co.,  Cal.,  sends  us  a  cure  for  founder  in  horses, 
which,  lie  says,  lie  has  never  known  to  fail  in  many  years 
of  trial.  It  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  horse  is 
found  to  be  stiff  swab  the  legs  and  feet  with  hot  water  so 
hot  that  the  hand  can  not  bear  to  touch  it,  hut  it  must 
not  be  so  hot  as  to  scald.  After  a  short  time  the  logs 
should  be  rubbed  dry  and  the  horse  gently  exercised. 

Agricultural  Laborers’  Union. --Mr. 

Joseph  Arch,  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers’ 
Union  of  England,  an  association  which  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  within  a  year,  is  expected  to  visit  this 
country.  His  object,  we  are  informed,  is  to  examine  the 
prospects  presented  for  the  successful  emigration  of 
farm  laborers  hither.  Skilled  farm  laborers  or  competent 
tenants  arc  in  great  demand  here  ;  and  Mr.  Arch’s  mission 
will  he  or  ought  to  be  looked  upon  very  favorably  by 
those  agricultural  associations  whose  members  are  ia 
pressing  need  of  reliable  and  steady  farm  help. 

I®  reserving-  Manure  with  Earil*. — 

“  W.  C.  C.,”  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio.  The  manure  from  a 
hen-roost  if  kept  dry  will  retain  all  its  valuable  properties. 
If  moistened  it  will  decompose  ;  and  if  when  mixed  with 
earth  it  is  found  to  give  off  pungent  vapors  of  ammonia 
it  should  he  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  copperas  or  di¬ 
luted  sulphuric  acid.  It  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble  until  wanted  for  use ;  but  if  it  should  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmospheie  sufficient  to  start  the  ammoniacal 
vapors  they  may  ho  caught  and  fixed  by  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  applications. 

Interested  In  Eiaiclks. — “  F.  A.  C.,”  who 
is  interested  in  ducks  to  the  extent  of  asking  twelve  dis¬ 
tinct  questions,  with  “just  one  more”  added  to  make  a 
baker’s  dozen,  and  who  having  purchased  Rouen  ducks, 
as  he  thought,  has  become  a  victim  to  ruined  hopes,  and 
finds  his  ducks  far  from  Ronen,  is  informed  that  a  Rouen 
duck  if  pure-bred  should  have  no  white  feathers,  and  the 
drake  should  have  none  cither  except  a  white  ring  around 
the  neck  not  quite  meeting  at  the  hack,  and  a  fine  white 
streak  across  the  wings.  The  legs  should  be  orange  with 
a  little  brown  hut  not  black.  The  young  drakes  may  be 
distinguished  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  feathered.  The 
general  color  of  the  duck  is  brownish  with  dark  pencil¬ 
ing?,  and  the  drake  has  a  claret-colored  1  reast,  is  gray 
and  green  on  the  back,  and  has  a  broad  ribbon  of  rich 
pm-|)le  edged  with  white  on  the  wings.  If  pure-bred 
ducks  arc  an  object  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  pay 
$8  for  a  pair  of  pure  ones,  than  pay  loss  and  have  a  pro¬ 
geny  of  all  sorts  and  colors.  Young  ducks  eat  enormous¬ 
ly,  and  if  well  fed  will  grow  fast,  and  the  Rouens  weigh 
at  maturity  12  to  18  poimdj  the  pair. 
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A  Plan  lor  Ss-rlg-atirag-. — “A.  H.,”  Sau- 
gatuck,  Mich.  It  would  not  pay  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
pumping  water  into  tanks  and  distributing  it  by  means  of 
pipe  buried  in  the  ground  to  which  iiose  may  be  attached. 
But  if  the  water  could  be  distributed  in  furrows  as  it  is 
elevated  from  a  pond  or  stream,  it  would  certainly  pay 
thus  to  water  grass  laud.  The  produce  of  grass  may  be 
doubled,  and  more,  by  irrigation.  Probably  one  oi 
the  best  wind-engines  is  that  made  by  the  U.  S.  Wind- 
Engine  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  which  is  made  sufficiently  large 
to  drive  a  grist  mill. 

Scales  of  Points  for  Morses. — 
“  H.  E.  II.,”  Howell  Co.,  Mo.  There  are  no  scales  of 
points  for  judging  horses  as  ar#  in  use  by  judges  of  cattle 
at  agricultural  fairs.  The  chief  or  only  point  recognized 
in  a  trotter  is  speed ;  with  roadsters  or  farm  horses,  the 
general  appearance,  condition,  and  style,  which  to  the 
eye  of  a  horseman  amount  really  to  the  same  thing  as  a 
scale  of  points,  constitute  the  standard  of  excellence. 
The  scales  of  points  of  cattle  generally  used  are  not 
unanimously  accepted  by  breeders,  by  any  means, 
although  they  are  content  to  be  bound  by  them  in 
exhibitions. 

Moots  for  ISog-s. — “  G.  H.,”  San  Jose,  New 
Mexico.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  ( Helianthus  tuberosus), 
and  the  chufa  or  earth  almond,  {Cyperus  esculentus)  have 
both  been  recommended  as  permanent  root  crops  for  hogs. 
The  seed  ( tubert )  of  these  can  be  procured  at  the  seed 
stores,  though  the  latter,  not  so  much  used,  is  not  so 
generally  kept.  The  culture  of  the  Artichoke  is  similar 
to  that  of  potatoes. 

Pasturing’  or  Plowing  Under 
Clover. — “  G.  W.  P.,”  Union  Co.,  Ill.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  best  to  plow  under  or  pasture  clover  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  In  the  district  in  question  it  would 
probably  pay  the  best  to  pasture  the  crop  while  there  is 
a  full  bite,  and  then  leave  the  clover  to  grow  and  seed 
before  plowing  it  in  for  a  following  wheat  or  corn  crop. 
It  is  evident  that  the  prairie  farms  would  be  benefited 
by  more  frequent  seedings  of  clover,  if  only  to  smother 
out  some  of  the  prevalent  weeds  which  by  and  by  will  be 
found  to  be  a  pest  to  bo  got  rid  of  by  troublesome  culti¬ 
vation  only. 

Plowing  Orchards. — “  M.  B.,”  Clinton, 
La.  In  plowing  an  orchard  short  single-trees  should  bo 
used,  and  the  trace-chains  and  the  ends  of  the  single¬ 
trees  should  be  wrapped  with  straw  or  hay  ropes,  lest  by 
accident  the  trees  should  be  barked.  But  a  plowman 
Who  persists  in  skinning  the  trees  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  orchard. 

Manure  Tanks.  —  “J.  M.  F.,”  Darien, 
Wis.  A  tank  on  the  plan  described  in  the  Agriculturist  of 
May,  1872,  for  liquid  manure  maybe  used  on  any  scale  de¬ 
sired.  One  10X14  and  8  feet  deep  would  be  amply  large 
for  50  head  of  stock  if  it  could  be  emptied  when  necessary 
and  the  rain  from  the  roofs  was  conducted  into  it.  In 
this  case  a  method  of  using  the  liquid  would  have  to  be 
in  regular  use.  Stone  may  be  used  instead  of  plank  for 
the  lining  of  the  tank.  The  manure  need  not  be  piled  in 
the  tank,  but  above  and  around  it  so  that  the  drainage 
can  be  saved.  If  plenty  of  dry  peat  is  used  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent,  there  is  no  need  for  a  tank  unless  the  liquid  manure 
is  an  object. 

Blow  to  Apply  Guano.-"  T.  G.,”  Gran- 
ville.Co.,  N.  C.  The  better  way  to  apply  guano  to  tobac¬ 
co  plants  or  to  any  crop  grown  in  hills  or  drills  is  as  you 
judge,  by  scattering  it  around  the  plant  after  planting 
rather  than  putting  it  in  the  hole  in  which  the  plant  is 
set.  In  the  first  case  the  fertilizer  is  carried  in  a  diluted 
state  to  the  roots  by  the  first  rain,  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  fibers  of  the  young  roots  may  receive  injury  by 
too  close  contact  with  the  undiluted  guano.  No  plant  or 
seed  should  come  in  direct  contact  with  so  pungent  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  guano. 

Commencing  Farming,  —  “  J.  W.” 
writes  :  “  I  came  on  October  1st  into  possession  of  a  farm 
of  100  acres  saudy  and  loamy  soil  which  has  been  cleared 
of  its  timber  and  laid  in  pasture  for  8  or  0  years.  I  want 
a  paying  crop  the  first  season  to  help  build  a  house. 
Shall  I  break  up  the  land  this  fall,  plow  it  deeply,  sow  oats 
and  barley  in  the  spring  with  roots  and  corn  and  timothy 
for  stock-feeding  ?  The  land  has  been  neglected.”— Reply. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  unwise  to  look  for  any  consider¬ 
able  returns  the  first  year,  or  the  second  or  third.  The 
farm  is  n  as  good  a  condition  or  belter  for  bringing  into 
a  fair  state  of  cultivation  than  the  average  of  such  farms, 
being  all  in  grass.  The  sod  will  be  a  great  help  to  it. 
J>acp  plowing,  however,  should  be  done  cautiously  •.  tba 


probability  is  that  this  farm  does  not  need  it  and  might 
be  seriously  injured  by  it.  Also  fall  plowing  is  not  often 
wisely  done  on  sandy  loams  in  sod.  Barley  is  not  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  except  on  rich  land  and  with  the  best  manage¬ 
ment.  Corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  crops  which 
would  meet  the  conditions  of  the  case  in  the  best  manner. 
The  oat  ground  may  be  plowed  tbis  fall  as  a  saving  of 
time  only  when  the  oats  can  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  proper  condition.  The  potato  ground  may 
be  also  plowed  in  the  fall,  but  the  corn  ground  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  left  until  immediately  before  planting  time  in  the 
spring  when  it  should  be  plowed,  harrowed,  and  planted, 
without  any  interval  of  delay.  The  oat  stubble  and  po¬ 
tato  ground  will  then  be  in  good  condition  for  wheat  or 
rye  and  seeding  to  timothy  with  clover  in  the  spring. 
Oats  will  follow  the  com, 

Barn-Yard  Manure  vs.  Ammonia 

Salts. — An  esteemed  correspondent  writes:  “‘Walks 
and  Talks  ’  says  that  Lawes  and  Gilbert  got  for  nineteen 
years  successively  more  wheat  from  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
in  ammonia  salts  than  from  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  applied 
in  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure.  This  might  be  the  case 
for  one  year ,  before  the  yard  manure  had  time  to  decom¬ 
pose  and  form  ammonia ;  but  every  cotton-grower  who 
uses  artificial  manures  knows  that  without  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  concentrated  fertilizers  have  no  effect, 
but  as  a  supplement  to  cow-peas,  or  clover,  or  farm-yard 
manure  plowed  in  they  pay  more  than  200  per  cent  on 
their  cost,  and  when  composted  with  muck  and  drilled  in 
with  the  seed  the  yield  is  much  larger  than  if  sown 
broadcast.” — All  this  may  be  true.  But  it  does  not  touch 
the  question.  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  experiments  were 
continued  nineteen  years  on  the  same  land ,  wheat  being 
grown  every  year.  All  that  “Walks  and  Talks”  quoted 
the  experiment  for  was  to  show  that  when  manure  was 
plowed  under  on  clay  land  it  took  many  years  to  decom¬ 
pose,  and  that  consequently  it  was  desirable  to  decom¬ 
pose  it  as  much  as  possible  before  plowing  it  into  the 
soil.  Read  what  he  says.  It  will  bear  a  careful  perusal. 

Time  for  I  lie  Turnip-Flea. — “  G.  W. 

S.,”  Woburn,  Mass.  Lime  slacked  dry  with  water  in 
which  carbolic  acid  has  been  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  of  acid  to  1,000  of  water  will  drive  off  the  little  black 
fleas  which  eat  the  cabbage  and  turnip  plants,  mid  the 
lime  alone  will  do  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the 
plants.  A  simple  dusting  is  all  that  is  needed.  The 
carbolic  acid  generally  sold  at  the  drug-stores  is  a  liquid 
consisting  of  20  parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid.  This 
dilution  should  be  considered  in  using  the  acid. 

Sewage  B®ipes. — “M.  J.  W.,”  Warwick, 
Maas.  The  best  barn  drain-pipes  are  the  glazed  drain- 
tiles.  Pine  or  hemlock  logs  will  answer  a  good  purpose, 
but  the  bore  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  inches,  and 
the  inlet  should  be  protected  by  a  grating.  An  occa¬ 
sional  flushing  during  a  rain  by  turning  the  spoilt  from 
the  roof  into  the  pipe  would  be  necessary  to  carry  off 
any  deposit  where  the  fall  is  not  great. 

WSaitfe  laipin  anil  Tiicern. — “J.  G. 
C.,”  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  white  lupin,  although  grown 
to  some  extent  in  Europe  as  a  fodder  and  manuring  crop, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  red  clover  in  value  for  either 
purpose.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  fancy  crop  or  in  those 
very  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
sow  clover  for  any  reason.  It  is  more  valuable  than 
buckwheat,  but  less  so  than  peas.  Lucern  is  a  valuable 
forage  crop  which  succeeds  well  on  a  rich,  dry  soil,  and 
may  be  cut  several  times  in  a  year.  In  California  it  is 
called  Alfalfa  also  Chili  clover,  and  is  raised  for  forage 
and  pasturing.  On  good  soil  it  remains  several  years. 
The  quantity  of  seed  needed  is  12  to  20  pounds  per  acre 
in  drill  or  broad-cast.  Drill-sowing  9  inches  apart  is  the 
best  method,  as  the  rows  can  be  cultivated.  The  seed  can 
be  procured  of  any  importer  of  seeds  in  New  York. 

IPaisat  for  Old  IBaillilings. — “J.  J.,” 
New  York.  The  best  application  for  the  sides  of  old  wood¬ 
en  buildings  is  crude  petroleum.  If  they  are  very  rough 
and  weather-worn,  possibly  a  coat  of  lime-wash  colored 
brown  or  drab  by  some  of  the  cheap  earth  paints  would 
be  the  cheapest  and  most  serviceable.  It  should  be  re¬ 
newed  oach  year. 

SlsaekwSieat  for  Cows. — “  Farmer,” 
Celina,  Ohio.  Buckwheat,  when  ground  and  fed  to  cows 
with  cut  fodder,  produces  a  greatly  increased  quantity 
of  milk ;  but  the  butter  in  our  experience  is  white  and 
of  a  poor  flavor.  When  ground  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  corn-meal  this  effjet  is  not  so  apparent. 

White  sind  Yellow  Corn.- “  G.  S.  N.,” 
Moon,  Pa.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  white  or  yel¬ 
low  corn  is  the  most  valuable  food.  The  opinion  amongst 
millers  and  many  farmers  of  your  State  is  that  yellow 


corn  is  the  “  strongest  food,”  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  their  opinion.  If  there  is  any  difference  it  ia 
not  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  greater  average  yield  of 
white  corn  ;  and  in  many  places  the  white  is  preferred, 
both  for  its  better  yield  and  for  its  better  feeding  quali¬ 
ties.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  you  and  others  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  decide  this  question  in  a  way  that  will  be  the 
most  satisfactory. 

Pleasant  Words  from  llerinmla. — 

A  subscriber  writes :  “  My  gardening  operations  on  a 
small  scale  (the  result  of  my  own  labor  in  the  early 
mornings)  have  been  quite  successful.  Outlay,  $50;  net 
result,  $200.  I  had  the  first  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
melons,  and  got  the  highest  prices  for  them.  First  melon 
cut  on  July  1st.  Since  then,  I  am  the  only  person  that 
has  put  melons  in  the  market, which  to  present  time  have 
been  sold  at  twelve  cents  the  pound.  I  must  say  I  have 
received  a  good  many  hints  from  the  Agriculturist,  parti¬ 
cularly  respecting  thorough  cultivation  and  saving 
manure  about  the  house  and  land  ;  and  if  onr  people 
would  only  read  your  paper  with  an  intention  to  find 
something  good  in  it,  and  act  upon  it,  they  could  not  fail 
to  make  Bermuda  very  prosperous.” 

Undigested.  Food. — “Inquirer”  asks  for 
a  remedy  for  indigestion  in  a  mare,  whose  food,  in  a 
great  measure,  passes  through  her  whole.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  mare  holts  her  food.  Her  grain  should  be 
ground  and  given  with  cut  fodder,  and  some  salt  added. 
That  will  probably  set  the  matter  right. 

Bran  and  Corn-Meal  for  Pigs. — 

“  J.W.  P.”  writes :  “  I  notice  that  in  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s 
experiments,  as  reported  in  ‘Harris  on  the  Pig,'  better 
results  were  obtained  when  pigs  were  fed  on  a  mixture 
of  bran  and  corn-meal  than  when  fed  on  corn-meal  alone. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  bran  was  coarse  bran  or  fine 
shipstuff?” — It  was  coarse  bran.  The  general  results 
of  the  experiments  do  not  lead  us  to  place  a  very  high 
value  on  bran  as  food  for  fattening  pigs.  It  is  well  to  let 
the  pigs  have  all  the  bran  they  will  eat,  but  not  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  eat  it.  That  is  to  say,  supply  the  pigs  with 
all  the  corn  they  want,  and  let  them  have  access  to  all 
the  bran  or  shipstuff  they  will  eat  in  addition.  The 
more  food  you  can  get  them  to  eat  and  digest  the  faster 
they  will  fatten.  A  change  of  food,  or  more  variety,  is  t 
for  this  reason  very  desirable  and  advantageous. 

Ylie  (Stinging  Stalile-Fly.— “  W.  L.,” 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  The  fly  which  troubles  horses  and 
cattle  so  much  at  this  season  in  the  stable  and  in  the  field 
is  not  the  house-fly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
European  ( Jfusca  domestica),  but  a  different  species 
known  as  the  Stomoxys  calcitrans.  The  house-fly  laps 
liquids  with  lips  formed  for  that  especial  purpose  ;  the 
stable-fly  punctures  the  skin  with  its  long  and  slender 
proboscis,  and  sucks  the  blood.  This  proboscis  projects 
horizontally  beyond  its  head.  We  have  found  but  few 
resources  against  this  pest.  The  most  effective  are  to 
wash  the  stable  .floors  with  water  occasionally,  and  to 
keep  them  clean  ;  to  have  fresh  pine  saw-dust  when  pos¬ 
sible  for  bedding,  or  at  any  rate,  clean  straw ;  to  wash 
the  animals’  legs  clean  with  carbolic  soap,  allowing 
it  to  dry  upon  the  skin  at  the  last,  and  to  keep  the  stable 
doors  closed,  the  windows  protected  with  mosquito  nets, 
and  to  have  ventilating  tubes  from  the  stables  through 
the  barn,  to  keep  up  a  current  of  fresh  air.  These  flies 
breed  in  the  manure,  and  clean  barn-yards,  free  from 
manure  in  the  summer,  will  help  to  keep  them  down. 
Not  the  least  advantage  of  soiling  stock  is  their  conse¬ 
quent  immunity  from  this  pest. 

BCemeily  foi*  Tampas. —  “Bermuda” 
sends  a  method  of  curing  lampas  or  swelling  of  tho  bars 
of  the  mouth  in  horses  in  use  in  the  island  of  Bermuda, 
as  follows  :  “  The  lampas  is  cut,  holding  under  the  horsets 
head  a  bucket  in  which  is  a  handful  or  two  of  salt.  The 
horse  is  allowed  to  slobber  in  the  salt,  which  ho  wilE 
readily  do,  and  the  effect  of  the  salt  upon  his  mouth 
seems  grateful  to  him.  Another  method  is  to  apply  a 
red-hot  iron  to  the  swelling,  having  gagged  t-lie  horse 
and  withdrawn  the  tongue,  and  then  to  rub  the  part  with 
salt.  The  horse  does  not  appear  to  suffer  any  pain  from 
the  operation,  the  gums  and  bars  of  tlie  mouth  not  being 
very  sensitive.  Soft  feed  should  be  given  fora  few  days 
afterwards. 

“  Blog  Cheese  ”  For  Pigs. — A  New 
Jersey  correspondent  writes:  “lam  feeding  70  spring 
pigs.  I  can  buy  ‘  hog  cheese  ’  (scraps)  for  1%  cents  per 
pound,  and  corn  at  50  to  55  cents  per  bushel.  Will  it  pay 
to  buy  the  hog  cheese  and  make  rich  swill  to  feed  with 
corn,  or  had  I  better  feed  soaked  corn  alone  ?  ’’—Corn  at 
the  above  rates  is  the  cheapest  food,  and  will  make  the 
beet  pork.  The  hog  cheese  will  make  the  richest  manure. 
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Tl'lie  Tlinfeer  Tree  ILaw. — “Enquirer.’’ 
The  law  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  on  the  west¬ 
ern  prairies  provides  “  that  any  person  who  shall  plant, 
protect,  and  keep  in  a  healthy  growing  condition  for  ten 
years  forty  acres  of  timber,  the  trees  thereon  not  being 
more  than  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  on  any  quarter 
section  of  any  of  the  public  lauds  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  said  quarter 
section  at  the  expiration  of  said  ten  years,  on  making 
proof  of  such  fact  by  not  less  than  two  credible  wit¬ 
nesses.  Provided ,  That  only  one  quarter  in  any  section 
shall  be  thus  granted.” 

SSarvosttet*  that  Binds  CSrain. — 

“Subscriber,”  Albany,  New  South  Wales.  There  is  a 
machine  manufactured  that  cuts  and  binds  grain,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  has  as  yet  achieved  perfect  success.  That  it 
will  before  long  is  very  probable.  Then  doubtless  the 
manufacturers  will  make  the  fact  known. 

To  Caaise  a,  drowtlla  of  Wlaite 
Hair. — “J.  N.  H.,”  Le  Roy,  Ill.  Sometimes  after  a 
blister  or  a  gall  has  been  made  upon  a  horse’s  skin,  the 
new  growth  of  hair  will  be  partly  or  wholly  white.  This 
occurs  but  seldom.  The  reason  of  the  fact  is  supposed 
to  be  that  the  growth  of  hair  is  weakened,  or  the  follicles 
which  furnish  the  coloring  matter  to  it  are  destroyed. 
Any  caustic  application  then  that  will  temporarily  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  cause  slight  disorganization  of  the 
skin  may  have  the  desired  effect.  For  the  purpose  of 
matching  a  temporary  white  spot  paint  may  be  made  to 
answer. 

Weifflit  of  Clovor-lany. — “  S.  J.  II.,” 
Tuscumbia.  Clover-liay  is  bulky  at  all  times;  and  in 
weighing  hay  from  the  cock  and  from  the  mow,  where  it 
has  been  packed  for  some  months,  the  advantage  in 
weight  with  us  has  always  been  with  that  from  the  field. 
A  wagon  load  15  feet  long,  5  feet  average  width,  and  7 
feet  high  from  the  wagon  bottom,  taken  from  the  cock 
after  only  one  day’s  handling,  would  weigh  about  1,500 
pounds.  This  would  be  about  800  cubic  feet  to  the  ton, 
which  is  what  it  generally  weighs  from  the  mow  after 
having  settled.  The  hay  from  the  field  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  which  escapes  during  fermentation  in 
the  mow,  and  this  equalizes  the  weights.  Perfectly  sun- 
dried  clover-hay  would  be  25  per  cent  lighter  in  the  load. 

Stesim  on  a  Farm. — “  J.  R.  P.,” 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  On  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
cleared,  where  there  is  only  two  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  used  for  feed  each  year,  and  where  there  is  already 
a  horsepower  in  use,  we  would  not  recommend  the  out¬ 
lay  of  $500  for  a  steam-engine  and  feed-mill.  A  feed- 
mill  which  will  do  all  this  grinding  can  be  procured  for 
$50  if  of  iron,  and  $100  if  of  burr-stones,  and  it  may  be 
run  by  the  horse-power.  The  saving  will  be  the  toll  for 
grinding,  equal  to  twenty  bushels  per  year, worth  possibly 
$15  less  the  interest  on  the  cost  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  mill.  This  is  not  a  very  paying  investment  at  any 
rate.  The  $500  laid  out  in  improvements  of  the  land- 
draining,  manuring,  etc.— would,  probably  pay  a  vastly 
greater  percentage  each  year. 

Harvesting;  Beaus. — “  T.  B.  O.,”  Waj-ne 
Co.,  Ky.  You  will  find  an  article  on  stacking  beans  in 
the  August  number.  If  the  short  pieces  of  rail  mentioned 
therein  to  be  placed  beneath  the  beans  can  not  easily  be 
procured  stones  may  be  substituted.  If  no  other  way 
presents  itself,  the  beans  may  be  laid  directly  on  the 
ground,  and  as  the  lowest  bundles  will  be  somewhat 
damaged  in  appearance  in  consequence,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  keep  those  by  themselves  and  thrash  them 
separately.  They  may  be  cooked,  and  given  to  hogs  or 
fowls  profitably. 

Tubes  for  Lactometer.-"  R.  Q.  Ten- 
ny,”  Colorado.  The  tubes  for  a  lactometer,  such  as  is 
described  in  American  Agriculturist  for  October,  1872, 
may  be  ordered  of  any  druggist,  who  will  procure  them 
in  this  city  or  Philadelphia  for  15  to  20  cents  each  when 
he  orders  his  periodical  supply  of  drugs.  They  are  com¬ 
mon  chemical  test-tubes,  should  be  12  inches  long,  and  1 
inch  in  diameter,  or  as  near  that  size  as  possible. 

What  He  Knows  about  the  Tails. 

— A  corre  spondent  of  the  N.  E.  Homestead  writes  about 
Equisetum  aroense ,  the  “  Horsetail,”  and  then  goes  on  to 
give  this  remarkable  bit  of  information:  “There  is  an¬ 
other  weed,  own  cousin  to  the  Equisitaeae,  which  is 
poisonous  to  horses,  and  killing  them,  as  I  have  heard  in 
instances,  that  is,  Hippnris  (mare’s-tail).  The  plant  re¬ 
sembles  in  growth  the  horse  tail,  only  it  grows  much 
larger,  to  the  hights  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  of  other 
proportions.”  The  Hippuris  is.about  as  much  cousin  to 
the  Equisitaeae  by  which  we  suppose  Equisetacese 
is  meant— as  an  elephant  is  cousin  to  a  clam.  Hippuris 


is  one  of  the  rarest  of  plants,  and  as  it  grows  in  ponds, 
usually  entirely  under  water,  horses  must  be  very  acute 
to  find  it.  A  knowledge  of  their  subjects  would  help 
these  professional  writers  for  the  press. 

A  Woman  will  Tails.— At  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Lincoln  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Matilda  Fletcher,  of  Iowa,  will  tell  what  she 
knows  about  “  Farmers’  Wives  and  Daughters.”  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  Miss  Fletcher  to  be  worse  than  the 
average  of  fair  orators,  and  there  is  every  chance  that 
she  may  be  much  better.  At  all  events  the  innovation  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  fair  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  success  of  fairs  should  cay 
their  say.  The  Nebraskans  might  “  go  farther  and  fare 
worse.” 

Salt  Wells  Operated  by  Cwns. — “  M. 

M.,”  Brandenburg,  Ky.  There  are  several  salt  wells  in 
or  near  Kanawha  Co.,  West  Va.,  in  the  operation  of 
which  the  natural  gas  escaping  from  them  is  used  for 
fuel.  A.  J.  Vosbnrg,  of  Charleston,  Kanawha  Co.,  Wes^ 
Va.,  is  interested  in  such  a  well,  and  would  doubtless 
furnish  information  as  to  his  method  of  using  the  gas. 

Cai»osi S.zisag'. —  II.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford, 
Ct.,  is  the  correct  address  of  the  party  who  supplies 
caponiziug  instruments.  Inadvertently  it  was  given 
incorrectly  in  a  late  number  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Seotirs  in  B®ig-s. — “A.  R.”  Try  a  change 
of  food.  Make  everything  about  the  pen  absolutely 
clean.  See  "  Harris  on  the  Pig.”  We  have  sometimes 
found  it  good  to  give  a  little  sulphate  of  soon  (Glauber 
salts)  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  the  food.  For 
a  young  pig  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salts  is  plenty. 

Fm-ly  Kose  a,t  tlae  SotaUb. — It  is  very 
difficult  in  the  Southern  States  to  keep  early  potatoes 
until  the  time  for  spring  planting.  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans 
in  his  paper  the  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Augusta,  Ga., 
gives  his  method  of  treating  them.  He  digs  the 
potatoes  when  ripe,  in  June,  and  spreads  them  on  a  plat¬ 
form  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  During  a  rain  they  are 
covered  with  bagging.  These  potatoes  are  planted  early 
in  August,  and  are  ready  to  harvest  by  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  second  crop  should  be  planted  on  land  that 
had  been  well  manured  in  the  spring,  but  no  manure  is 
used  at  the  time  of  planting.  Whole,  medium-sized 
tubers  are  used.  The  ground  is  kept  level,  and  well 
mulched  with  straw  or  litter.  The  potatoes  raised  i.i 
this  manner  keep  well  until  late  in  the  spring. 

Tlie  I>onl*le  While  I’eliirgoniuin, 

Aline  Sisley,  has,  Mr.  Cliitty  informs  us,  flowered  at  the 
Bellevue  Nursery,  Paterson,  N.  J.  This  is,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  the  first  time  that  this  horticultural  novelty 
has  bloomed  in  this  country.  Our  own  plant,  though 
growing  well,  shows  no  indications  of  flowering. 

A  May  Ijuloacler. — “  G.  W.  Long,”  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  Iowa,  writes  us  that  he  has  invented  and  tested 
a  new  device  for  unloading  hay,  straw,  chaff,  or  stalks,  by 
which  one  pair  of  horses  will  take  up  half  a  ton  at  one 
time  without  scattering  any.  The  cost  is  very  trifling 
and  not  over  $4.50. — If  such  a  device  is  in  existence  and 
operates  as  is  claimed  for  it  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  farmers,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  it.  Send  a  drawing  and  full  de¬ 
scription. 

Weiglat  of  Corn  Iffnslis. — “  Wm.  M.,” 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  desires  to  know  how  much  the  husks 
from  a  barrel  of  corn  ears  (5  bushels)  will  weigh.  As  we 
do  not  know,  never  having  tested  the  matter,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  some  of  our  readers  who  know  or  who 
will  take  measures  to  learn  when  husking  corn. 

Clover  Sod.  for  Wheat. — “F.  S.  B.,” 
Lexington,  Ky.  There  is  nothing  better  than  a  clover 
sod  for  wheat.  But  it  should  be  plowed  in  time  for  the 
sod  to  rot  before  the  wheat  is  sown. 

Falling  ofl'in  Millc. — “  C.  H.  W.,”  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  case  that  a  cow 
which  becomes  in  calf,  immediately  falls  off  in  milk,  and 
the  quality  of  her  milk  changes  very  much.  This  is  the 
natural  condition  of  the  animal.  If  such  a  habit  is  found 
unprofitable  the  only  resource  is  to  feed  her,  and  substi¬ 
tute  another  animal  in  her  place.  Our  cows  are  artificial 
animals,  but  yet  occasionally  one  forgets  her  education 
and  goes  back  to  the  original  condition  of  her  race. 

Frauds  in  si  a  no. — In  March  last  wo 
published  the  analyses,  made  by  direction  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  of  the  article  sold  in 


New  York  G'ity  as  guano.  The  results  showed  that  guano 
in  New  York  was  a  very  variable  article,  and  that  very 
extensive  adulteration  was  practiced  somewhere.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Peruvian  Government,  who  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  Chincha  and  Guanape  guanos,  have  brought  suits 
against  several  firms  in  New  York.  The  complaints  are 
of  refilling  old  bags  with  an  adulterated  article,  and  of 
imitating  the  brand  or  trade-mark  of  the  Government. 
The  bags  of  genuine  guano  have  the  trade-mark  printed 
upon  them,  and  this  is  precisely  imitated  in  stencil  by 
some  persons.  We  have  examined  both  marks,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  gross  fraud  somewhere. 
We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  persons  accused,  as  it 
is  only  fair  that  they  should  be  held  innocent  until  proved 
guilty.  We  shall  watch  the  trial  with  interest,  as  it  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  every  farmer  who  uses  fertilizers. 

Fairs,  State  sasa«l  Coanty. — See  list  on 
pages  353,  354,  and  355. 


Of  Interest  to  Inventors. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  applications  are  not  sent  to 
this  office  for  information  about  obtaining  patents,  in¬ 
quiries  for  reliable  patent  agents,  and  requests  that  we 
undertake  to  secure  a  patent  for  the  inventor.  Hereto¬ 
fore  we  have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  recommend 
j  parties  to  the  most  reliable  agencies  within  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  Considering  the  fact  that  about  three  hundred 
patents  per  week  are  issued  from  the  Patent.  Office,  that 
a  very  large  part  of  these  relate  to  agricultural  or  house¬ 
hold  interests,  thus  bringing  them  within  the  range  of 
matters  to  which  the  American  Agriculturist  is  devoted, 
and  knowing  that  a  large  number  of  our  correspondents 
earnestly  desire  that  the  reliability  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  American  Agriculturist  in  all  its  departments 
maybe  made  serviceable  to  them  in  this,  we  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  department  for  Patent  business  in  connection 
with  this  office,  as  announced  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

We  believe  our  arrangements  and  means  for  success¬ 
fully  conducting  this  department  are  unsurpassed,  and 
that  inventors  will  find  that  through  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  they  may  best  introduce  their  inventions  to 
the  public  and  secure  the  due  reward  for  their  talent. 
There  are  abundant  fortunes  yet  to  be  reaped  by  dis¬ 
coverers  of  valuable  improvements,  and  it  will  bo  a 
pleasure  to  help  those  who  seek  to  introduce  worthy  in¬ 
ventions.  The  community  will  in  the  end  receive  the# 
greatest  benefit,  whatever  reward  may  be  gained  by  the 
inventor. 


The  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


This  order  is  multiplying  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
At  the  South  and  West  especially  Granges  are  being 
formed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  In  one  county  alone  in  Kansas  there  are 
forty  Granges  with  a  membership  of  over  one  thousand. 
In  an  article  last  month  we  expressed  a  fear  that  this 
great  organization  would  be  in  danger  from  professional 
politicians.  One  Grange  in  Iowa  issned  a  call  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  nominate  local  officers,  which  was  promptly  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  State  Grange.  Should  the  order  confine 
itself  to  the  objects  expressed  in  its  constitution  it  will 
have  before  it  an  unlimited  field  of  usefulness.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  order  is  such  that  all  subordinate 
Granges  report  to  their  State  Grange  and  the  National 
Granges  report  to  the  National  Grange,  which  body  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  court  of  final  adjudication,  having  powers,  as 
set  forth  in  Article  III  of  the  constitution  of  the  order, 
as  follows: 

“The  National  Grange,  at  its  annual  session,  shall 
frame,  amend,  or  repeal  such  laws  as  the  good  of  the 
Order  may  require.  All  laws  of  the  State  and  Subordin¬ 
ate  Granges  must  couform  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  adopted  by  the  National  Grange.” 

We  give  a  list  of  the  principal  officer  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  assume,  without  any  positive  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  that  the  secretary  will  furnish  documents  to 
those  who  wish  to  kuow  more  about  the  Order  : 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ORANGE. 

Dudley  W.  Adams,  Master .  Waukon,  Iowa. 

O.  H.  Kelly,  Secretary . Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  A.  Thompson,  Lecturer, . Plainview,  Minn.^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

William  Saunders . Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken . .  Cokesbury,  S.  C. 

E.  R.  Shankland .  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  organization,  has  relinquished  the  office  of 
Master  for  that  of  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,. 
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The  American  Pomological  Society. 


We  trust  that  no  pomologist  or  fruit-grower,  whether 
his  operations  are  on  a  small  scale  or  on  a  large  one,  will 
fail  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  which  will  ho  held  at  Boston  on  the  tenth  of  the 
present  month  and  continue  for  three  days.  Every  fruit¬ 
grower  should  he  a  member  of  this  Society  ;  the  veterans 
in  the  cause  that  they  may  give  others  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  and  the  novices  that  they  may  learn 
from  others.  The  sessions  are  biennial,  and  are  beid  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  dues  are  small,  and 
are  amply  returned  in  the  volume  of  transactions. 

Although  Boston  has  suffered  severely  from  fires,  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  horticulturists  is  in  no  wise  abated, 
and  we  hope  that  fruit-growers  from  abroad  will  make  a 
special  efi'ort  to  be  there,  as  it  will  gratify  them  to  see 
the  general  sympathy  with  horticultural  matters  that  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  community. 

There  are  two  things  that  we  hope  will  be  settled  at 
this  meeting.  One,  the  matter  of  giving  premiums.  At 
the  meeting  at  Philadelphia  four  years  ago  premiums 
were  given ;  at  Richmond  the  example  of  Philadelphia 
was  followed.  The  home  of  the  president  could  not  be 
outdone  by  other  cities,  so  premiums  are  offered  at  this 
meeting.  We  hope  that  the  Society  will  vote  to  discon¬ 
tinue  all  premiums  in  future.  The  objects  of  the  Society 
are  to  correct  nomenclature,  to  ascertain  the  adaptability 
of  varieties  to  the  different  States,  and  to  take  proper 
notice  of  new  fruits.  This  offering  of  premiums  to 
States,  societies,  or  individuals  is  foreign  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Society,  and  besides  this,  it  subjects  cities  where 
the  meetings  may  be  held  to  an  unnecessary  and  onerous 
expense.  A  dozen  new  fruits  are  of  more  value,  speak¬ 
ing  pomologically,  than  the  whole  car-load  of  old — and 
no  doubt  splendidly  grown— varieties  that  Nebraska  will 
bring.  Hereafter  let  those  who  can  show  their  fruits, 
but  let  the  matter  of  premiums  be  dropped  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  reserving  the  Society’s  medal  for  those  -who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  promoting  pomology.  The 
second  is  essays.  If  there  ever  was  a  waste  of  time  it  is 
in  hearing  one  read  an  essay  on  fruit  culture  that  might 
just  as  well  be  perused  at  leisure  in  print.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  case  that  those  who  write  well  do  not  read  well, 
and  if  essays  are  of  necessity  to  be  read,  let  the  Society 
employ  a  reader.  If  essays  must  be,  let  them  be  submitted 
to  a  competent  publishing  committee.  Some  things  have 
been  printed  in  the  Society’s  reports  that  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  report  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the 
American  Institute. 


Bee  Notes. — Advice  to  Beginners. 

BY  SI.  QUINBY,  6T.  JOHNSVTLLE,  N.  Y. 

Whenever  a  man  thinks  that  he  knows  all  there  is  to 
be  known  about  any  one  thing  there  is  with  him  an  end 
to  all  improvement.  For  a  person  of  such  conceit  there 
is  considerable  doubt  of  a  cure.  Yet,  in  my  own  case,  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  greatly  helped  by  finding  out  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  for  some  things  than  that  which  I  once  supposed 
the  best.  By  carefully  following  out  the  idea  that  there 
is  much  to  learn  much  more  may  be  acquired.  If  some¬ 
thing  turns  up  to-morrow  superior  to  what  we  have  to¬ 
day,  I  see  nothing  to  hold  us  to  the  old  idea — except  it 
be  some  patent  we  want  to  support.  In  regard  to  feeding 
bees,  I  thought  a  few  years  ago  that  I  had  the  best  way, 
and  recommended  putting  off  feeding  for  winter  stor  s 
until  October  and  November.  Atmosph  ric  changes  for 
the  last  two  winters  indicate  that  bees  should  be  fed 
earlier.  Colonies  that  are  suitable  for  winter,  or  can  be 
made  so,  will  have  brood  sealed  up  after  the  honey  season 
has  failed.  This  will  occupy  the  combs  mostly  near  the 
center  or  bottom  of  the  hive.  It  all  hatches  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  leaving  the  cells  empty,  and  as  bees  in 
cold  weather  pack  themselves  closely  for  mutual  warmth, 
this  is  just  where  they  should  be.  A  great  many  can 
creep  into  these  cells,  they  being  shorter  where  brood 
has  hatched  than  where  they  have  stored  honey.  It  gives 
more  room  between  the  combs  for  packing.  Five  or  six 
times  as  many  will  crowd  into  the  same  space  in  the  hive 
as  where  honey  has  been  stored — the  closer  they  are 
packed  the  warmer  they  will  be.  The  past  two  winters 
bees  have,  suffered  more  from  cold  than  in  forty  years 
before.  tVe  should  guard  against  every  emergency.  If 
to  bees  that  need  winter  stores  food  is  given  after  the 
brood  is  all  out,  they  will  store  it  in  these  empty  cells, 
occupying  the  best  place  for  clustering  in  cold  weather. 
As  soon  as  the  yield  of  honey  closes,  or  very  early,  and 
before  the  brood  hatches,  we  should  ascertain  if  they  are 
likely  to  have  sufficient  stores,  cither  by  weighing  or 
guessing.  By  feeding  now  those  that,  need  it  they  are 
obliged  to  put  it  outside  the  combs  already  occupied  :  it 
i»  sealed  np  while  the  weather  is  mild,  and  everything  in 
order  for  winter,  just  as  if  they  had  got  their  supply 


direct  from  the  flowers.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  of 
honey  is  sufficient  for  a  large  colony.  If  one  is  weighed 
to  ascertain  the  amount,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
weight  of  brood.  If  the  combs  are  old,  the  difference 
between  such  and  new  ones  should  also  be  considered, 
as  well  as  the  bee-bread  they  sometimes  contain.  If  a 
hive  has  too  few  bees  at  this  time,  and  all  else  is  right, 
and  it  is  wished  to  stimulate  breeding,  feed  very  moder¬ 
ately,  not  quite  a  pound  a  day  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  there  are  bees  enough,  and  then  give  all  they  will 
take  until  the  stock  is  heavy  enough.  The  feed  may  con¬ 
sist  of  honey,  or  syrup  made  of  white  sugar.  Honey 
should  have  a  little  water  added,  and  if  candied  scald 
and  liquify  it.  To  the  sugar  addabout  one  quartof  water 
to  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  boil  it.  Bees  will  thrive  as 
well  on  this  as  on  honey,  and  it  is  generally  cheapest. 

A  colony  that  has  too  little  comb  to  hold  sufficient 
stores  for  winter  and  give  a  space  for  the  clustering  of 
the  bees,  should  have  combs  added,  or  it  will  be  unsafe 
to  attempt  wintering.  If  bees  are  taken  out  of  such,  and 
the  combs  arc  healthy,  it  is  more  economical  to  save  the 
%ombs  than  to  mash  them  up  and  strain  the  honey.  The 
combs  are  of  more  value  than  the  honey.  Either  let  the 
bees  take  out  the  honey  now  or  put  away  the  combs  un¬ 
broken  for  spring,  when  they  can  be  given  to  the  bees  to 
stimulate  early  breeding  or  transfer  to  empty  frames  for 
their  use.  Waste  no  good  combs,  even  if  old  and  dark. 
Examine  more  particularly  the  first  of  this  month  every 
stock,  to  see  the  condition  for  winter.  I  once  introduced 
an  Italian  queen  (September  1st)  to  a  black  colony  that 
had  been  queenless  for  some  time,  yet  was  pretty  strong, 
strong  enough  to  nurse  the  brood.  When  put  into  winter 
quarters,  a  little  over  two  months  later,  all  the  black  bees 
had  disappeared,  and  a  colony  of  Italians  occupied  their 
place,  that  wintered  well. 

Tlie  market  for  surplus  honey  begins  thismonth.  It 
should  bo  packed  in  cases  holding  about  50  pounds,  and 
only  one  tier  of  boxes  in  depth.  Have  open  sides,  that 
it  may  be  seen,  if  in  glass.  Have  a  handle  on  each  end, 
that  one  person  may  carry  it  instead  of  throwing  it. 
Mark  it  glass,  as  very  many  erroneously  suppose  that 
glass  is  more  easily  broken  than  honey-combs.  Boxes 
are  usually  safer  when  carried  bottom  up.  Paste  paper 
over  all  holes  and  passages  in  the  boxes.  Keep  every¬ 
thing  clean,  that  it  may  appear  as  tempting  as  possible. 
Most  of  the  honey  is  sold  at  commission  houses  to  retail¬ 
ers,  and  by  them  to  consumers. 

I  would  like  to  inquire,  and  have  every  one  inquire  of 
himself,  if  any  progress  has  been  made  in  getting  rid  of 
the  fear  of  stings,  the  great  obstacle  to  successful  man¬ 
agement;  and  is  the  impropriety  of  teaching  children 
the  fatal  bugbear  that  bees  are  always  disposed  to  sting, 
whether  molested  or  otherwise,  fully  realized  ?  The  fact 
that  a  bee  at  work  on  a  clover  head,  away  from  home, 
can  not  be  made  to  sting  unless  caught  and  held  fast,  is 
so  easily  and  safely  proved,  that  any  one  without  courage 
to  test  it  had  better  not  undertake  to  manage  bees. 


Smut  in  Wheat. 

An  Ohio  farmer  writes:  “I  wish  you  would  tell  us 
how  to  prevent  wheat  from  turning  to  smut.” — Wheat 
does  not  turn  to  smut.  Smut  is  a  fungus.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  “  seed.”  You  can  make  any  wheat  “  turn  to 
smut”  by  introducing  the  fungus  to  the  growing  wheat 
plant.  As  a  rule,  smut,  or  bunt,  is  produced  by  sowing 
seed-wheat  that  has  the  spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus 
attached  to  it.  We  must  kill  these  spores  before 
sowing  the  wheat.  They  are  easily  killed.  Chamber- 
lye  and  lime  will  kill  them ;  so  will  a  weak  solution  of 
common  salt  and  water,  say  one  pound  of  salt  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  This  will  not  hurt  the  seed-wheat,  but  a 
strong  brine  will  seriously  injure  its  germinating  proper¬ 
ties.  We  think  it  very  likely  that  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  will  prove  useful,  but  we  have  not  yet 
tested  it  sufficiently  to  recommend  it. 

The  remedy  that  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in, 
and  which  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  is  as  follows :  For 
each  bushel  of  wheat  take  3  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and 
dissolve  it  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  When  cool, 
sprinkle  it  over  the  wheat  and  turn  the  grain  till  every 
seed  is  moistened  with  the  solution.  Nothing  more  is 
needed.  It  i3  not  necessary  to  use  lime  to  dry  the 
wheat.  It  will  be  dry  enough  to  sow  with  the  drill  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  treated,  but  it  will  not  bo  hurt  if  it 
remains  for  days  or  weeks  before  sowing.  The  quantity 
of  blue  vitriol  named  above  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  smut, 
but  double  the  quantity  may  be  used  without  the  slight¬ 
est  injury  to  the  seed.  Our  own  plan  is  to  place,  say  20 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  heap  on  the  barn  floor,  and  sprin¬ 
kle  on  to  it,  while  it  is  being  turned,  about  six  gallons  of 
water  containing  5  pounds  of  blue  vitriol.  If  old  wheat 
is  used  for  seed,  or  if  the  wheat  is  very  dry,  more  water 
will  be  needed  to  moisten  it,  say  eight  gallons  for  the  20 
bushels.  The  great  point  i9  to  be  sure  that  every  kernel 
and  every  part  of  the  kernel  is  wet  with  the  liquid.  The 


heap  will  need  to  be  turned  over  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
the  scattered  kernels  on  the  outside  of  the  heap  should 
be  swept  up  to  the  heap  and  mixed  with  it  so  as  to 
moisten  them.  A  little  common  sense  and  some  care 
and  patience  will  enable  any  one  to  do  the  work  properly. 


New  Lands  at  the  West. 


THE  BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

Large  grants  of  land  have  been  made  by  Congress  to 
different  railroad  companies  in  the  West  to  aid  in  build¬ 
ing  their  roads  through  unsettled  portions  of  the  country. 
Usually  these  grants  embrace  every  alternate  section  of 
G-10  acres  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The 
government  retains  the  remaining  alternate  sections  for 
sale  to  actual  settlers  or  for  occupancy  under  the  Home¬ 
stead  Law.  The  price  of  Government  lands  within  these 
railroad  limits  has  been  doubled,  so  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  money  to  the  national  treasury  by  the  grants,  and  the 
construction  of  the  roads  has  doubled  the  value  of  these 
lands  to  settlers  by  bringing  them  within  reach  of 
markets. 

The  railroad  companies  have  advertised  their  land3 
extensively  in  the  American  Agriculturist  and  other 
papers,  and  we  have  received  numerous  inquiries  as  to 
their  character  and  the  advantages  open  there  to  new  set¬ 
tlers,  etc.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give  as  much  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  our  limits  will  allow,  derived  from  recent 
somewhat  extended  tours  through  a  large  part  of  these 
grants  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota. 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  which 
has  a  large  area  of  this  land,  extends  from  Burlington  on 
tiie  Mississippi  River  westward  through  the  southern 
part  of  Iowa  to  Plattsmouth  on  the  Missouri  River, 
thence  westward  through  part  of  Southern  Nebraska  to 
Kearney,  where  it  intersects  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Eastward  it  has  direct  connection  with  Chicago  by  the 
Burlington,  Quincy,  and  Chicago  Railroad.  This  gives 
easy  access  to  markets  for  all  surplus  crops.  ThiB  com¬ 
pany  offers  lands  along  almost  the  whole  of  their  line 
within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side.  Almost 
the  whole  of  it  is  prairie  country  of  unsurpassed  fertility. 
Along  the  streams,  which  are  plentiful,  the  country  is 
mostly  level,  and  the  black  bottom  lands  yield  generous 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  cereals.  The  soil  is  from 
three  to  teu  or  more  feet  deep.  A  few  miles  back  from 
the  streams  the  surface  is  gently  rolling,  the  soil  almost 
equally  good,  and  in  dry  seasons  even  more  desirable, 
the  drainage  being  excellent.  The  whole  region  is  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  for  the  production  of  breadstuff's.  They 
can  be  raised  with  less  labor  here  than  in  most  of  the 
older  settled  States.  Frequent  instances  were  met  among 
the  new  settlers  where  the  crops  of  two  years  had  more 
than  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Here  and  there  a  locality  more  broken  or  hilly  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  to 
grazing.  We  sawlicrds  of  cattle,  numbering  thousands 
in  each,  feeding  upon  the  unfenced  prairie,  under  the 
care  of  herdmen  who  remain  with  them  throughout  the 
season. 

Water  is  abundant  in  the  streams,  and  easily  procured 
from  wells,  which  require  to  be  sunk  or  driven  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  only.  The  banks  of  the  streams  are  fringed 
with  trees,  mainly  cottonwood.  Where  the  fires  have 
been  kept  away  from  the  young  growth  in  the  more  set¬ 
tled  parts  they  have  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The 
settlers  have  planted  groves  of  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  houses  quite  extensively,  and  the  rapidity  of 
growth  is  remarkable.  We  saw  numerous  instances 
where  trees  grown  by  the  acre  averaged  nearly  or  quite 
six  inches  in  diameter  six  years  from  the  planting.  One 
grove  contained  cottonwood,  elm,  oak,  maple,  and  black 
walnut,  surrounding  apple,  cherry,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
and  all  were  of  most  thrifty  appearance.  Small  fruits 
thrive  as  in  a  garden.  In  fact,  almost  the  whole  section 
embraced  in  this  grant  is  a  natural  garden  only  awaiting 
cultivation  to  give  the  most  bountiful  returns. 

The  healthfulness  of  this  region  is  attested  by  the  nat¬ 
ural  features  of  the  country  and  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  settlers.  The  region  is  elevated,  well  drained,  and 
free  from  malaria  and  the  consequent  diseases  which  are 
so  frequently  prevalent  in, new  countries. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  region  has  been  peopled 
with  settlers  is  good  evidence  that  the  country  is  at  least 
attractive  to  agriculturists.  Three  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  sight  of  the  road  for  one  hundred 
miles  or  more  in  the  Nebraska  portion.  Now,  through 
the  same  region,  there  is  scarcely  a  point  on  the  road 
where  one  or  more  houses  may  not  be  seen.  The  Iowa 
portion  of  the  lands  have  been  very  largely  disposed  of, 
though  much  that  is  desirable  remains,  lying,  however, 
back  from  the  railroad,  and  of  course  being  held  at  less 
price  than  farms  adjoining  the  line.  In  Nebraska  there 
are  opportunities  for  thousands  of  young  and  middle- 
aged  energetic  men  to  do  as  thousands  have  already  done 
—settle  and  thrive. 
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Packing  and  Marketing  Produce. 

BY  J.  K.  IIELFRICH. 

PEACHES 

For  the  New  York  market  sent  from  the  vi- 
ciniiy  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  should  be 
pi  ke  i  when  dry  and  then  allowed  to  cool  off  in 
the  siiade  before  packing.  They  should  then 
be  carefully  handled,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them, 
and  packed  in  small  crates  holding  about  one- 
half  bushel,  the  crates  to  be  made  of  two 
ends  and  a  middle  piece,  with  slats  similar  to 
masons’  lath  nailed  about  one-half  inch  apart 
all  around;  the  ends  and  middle  piece  should 
be  13x4,  and  the  lath  cut  two  feet  long;  there 
should  he  a  piece  of  lath  nailed  all  around  each 
end  of  the  crates  to  keep  them  apart  during 
shipment  to  allow  of  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air  and  escape  of  the  heat.  The  fruit  should 
be  not  quite  ripe  when  picked,  but  near  enough 
to  allow  it  to  ripen  by  the  time  it  arrives  in 
market.  If  paper  is  used  to  wrap  the  fruit  it 
should  he  of  the  thinnest  kind,  such  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  wrapping  oranges,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  advantage  in  wrapping  peaches. 

Peaches  will  carry  well  in  the  American 
Basket  Company’s  crate  for  32  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries  using  their  verbena  baskets  to  bold  the 
fruit;  the  crates  hold  16  verbena  baskets,  each 
basket  holding  t  wo  quarts.  The  crates  should 
have  corner  pieces  nailed  on  them  to  keep 
them  apart  when  piled  together,  to  allow  of  a 
circulation  of  air  around  them. 

For  Virginia  and  Delaware,  use  baskets  hold¬ 
ing  6/ 8  of  a  bushel,  and  crates  of  one  and  a 
quarter  bushel  (or  two  6/8  baskets),  also  7/8 
crates  of  three  pecks  7  x  14  6/s  or  s/.t  in.  stuff 
covered  with  lath  or  slats  two  feet  long.  Thc- 
baskets  should  be  well  filled  and  covered  with 
a  muslin  cover.  The  crates  are  made  of  two 
ends  and  a  middle  piece  of  6/a  or  s/,  in.  wood, 
10  in.  wide  and  14  in.  long,  and  covered  with 
slats  or  lath  */4  to  3/a  in.  thick,  l1/*  to  4  in. 
wide,  and  2  ft,  long,  leaving  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  space  between  the  slats.  The 
lumber  should  be  planed  smooth,  and  the  crates 
neatly  made,  as  neat  packages  very  much  help 
the  sale  of  the  fruit.  Nail  lath  around  each 
end  of  the  crates  to  keep  them  apart  when  pack¬ 
ed  in  the  cars.  The  inside  corners  of  the  slats 
should  be  beveled  off  to  prevent  cutting  or  bruis¬ 
ing  the  skin  of  the  fruit  in  packing  and  handling. 

Good  salesmen  take  a  pride  in  getting  good 
prices  for  fruit  sent  to  them,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  get  as  much  for  fruit,  put  up  in  a 
slovenly  manner  as  they  can  if  it  is  put  up  pro¬ 
perl  y;  and  shippers  will  find  that  they  will  al- 
ways  be  well  paid  for  all  the  trouble  they  take 
in  properly  assorting  and  packing.  A  great 
part  of  the  fault  that  is  found  with  the  salesman 
is  the  fault  of  the  shipper  himself.  One  shipper 
will  pick  the  whole  of  his  fruit,  pour  it  into  the 
crates  without  sorting  or  care  of  any  kind,  and 
expect  to  get  as  high  returns  as  his  neighbor 
who  picks  carefully,  sorts  out  all  soft  and  small 
fruit,  and  packs  tightly  in  crates. 

Picking  should  be  done  when  the  fruit  is  dry, 
and  it  should  be  handled  carefully.  The  pick¬ 
ers  carry  it  to  the  packers,  who  should  have 
clean  straw  canvas  or  boards  laid  on  the  ground 
upon  which  to  turn  out  the  fruit.  The  packers 
should  be  particular  to  keep  out  all  soft  and  small 
and  gummy  peaches,  and  when  the  crate  is  about 
half  full  they  should  be  well  shaken  down; 
then  fill  the  crate  so  that  it  will  need  a  gentle 
pressure  in  bringing  the  slats  or  cover  down  to 
their  place  and  nail  up.  Mark  the  shipper’s 
name  and  to  whom  consigued  plainly  on  the 


end  of  the  crate  with  a  stencil  plate.  If  baskets 
are  used,  observe  the  same  care  in  sorting  and 
packing;  fill  them  well,  and  put  on  muslin 
covers;  stencil  the  covers,  and  mark  shipper’s 
initials  on  the  side  of  the  basket.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  top  off  the  baskets  much  ;  they  should 
show  a  fair  run  all  through  alike,  as  shippers’ 
names  soon  become  known  in  market,  either 
for  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  put  up  their 
fruit.  Extra  choice  fruit  put  in  baskets  should 
be  sprigged  or  marked  by  running  a  twig  or 
small  limb  of  a  peach-tree  through  the  cover; 
if  in  crates,  mark  “extra”  on  the  end.  Notify 
by  mail  or  telegraph  to  your  salesman  the  num¬ 
ber  of  baskets  or  crates,  and  extras  if  any, 
and  how  shipped,  as  soon  as  shipped,  that  he 
may  know  how  many  packages  to  look  for, 
and  facilitate  his  sales. 

FEAES. 

There  is  no  fruit  that  will  repay  the  grower 
for  his  care  in  picking,  selecting,  and’packing 
more  than  pears.  The  finer  varieties  should 
be  picked  a  sufficient  time  before  they  are  ripe 
to  allow  for  the  time  they  are  on  the  way,  and 
at  least  one  to  three  days  in  market  before  they 
become  fit  to  use.  Pears  should  be  hand-picked, 
and  thoroughly  sorted ;  keep  out  all  over-ripe 
and  wormy  ones,  and  sort  up  and  pack  and 
mark  as  “firsts  ”  and  “  seconds."  For  early  crops 
from  the  South,' choice  pears,  such  as  Duchess, 
may  be  wrapped  in  paper,  and  packed  in  flat 
crates  holding  half  a  bushel  or  a  bushel.  They 
should  be  laid  in  closely,  and  the  crates  so  filled 
as  to  press  down  tight  with  the  cover  to  prevent 
moving  in  the  crates  in  handling.  At  the  North 
and  West  pears  should  be  picked  and  laid  in 
heaps  at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  sweat. 
Then  pack  in  clean  new  barrels  or  half  barrels; 
place  a  layer  of  the  finest  in  the  barrel,  lay 
them  on  their  sides  and  closely  together;  then 
partly  fill  the  barrel  and  shake  it  down;  then 
fill  up  so  that  the  head  will  have  to  be  pressed 
down  with  a  screw  or  lever,  that  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  their  moving  or  rattling  in  the 
barrel  when  handled ;  head  and  line-hoop,  and 
mark  the  other  end  with  variety  and  quality, 
shipper’s  name,  and  to  whom  consigned. 

Cooking  or  common  pears  should  be  packed 
in  barrels,  and  same  care  used  in  picking,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  marking. 

The  barrels  should  be  tight  and  new,  as  any 
barrels  that  have  been  used  for  sugar,  salt,  or 
flour  will  cause  the  fruit  to  ferment  and  rot. 
For  a  near-by  market  6/8  baskets  may  be  used 
for  marketing  pears,  and  the  same  care  taken 
as  in  packing  peaches  in  baskets. 

- - - - ►  — ■ 

Eye  for  Pasturage  and  Hay. 

BY  A.  B.  ALLEN. 

From  long  experience  in  growing  it,  I  can 
assure  your  readers  that  rye,  when  properly 
cultivated,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  reliable  of  all  our  forage  crops. 
The  reason  of  its  being  the  most  reliable  is  that 
it  makes  its  growth  in  autumn  and  spring, when 
the  temperature  is  congenial,  and  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  summer  crops. 

Rye,  on  a  moderately  dry  soil,  can  be  pas¬ 
tured  by  sheep  and  young  cattle  late  in  autumn 
and  early  again  in  spring  without  injury  to  it 
when  cultivated  in  the  following  manner.  En¬ 
rich  the  soil  and  prepare  it  as  carefully  as  if  for 
wheat.  Sow  early  in  September,  and  put  in  the 
seed  twice  as  thick  as  is  usually  done.  By 
such  a  preparation  a  quick  rank  growth  is  in¬ 
sured,  and  the  stalks  being  so  much  closer 


together  on  the  ground  they  grow  up  smaller, 
more  tender,  and  more  palatable  to  the  animals 
consuming  it. 

Early  in  May  rye  begins  to  head,  and  it  is 
then  fit  for  soiling.  Later  in  the  month,  or  early 
in  June,  when  full-headed,  but  before  the  grain 
begins  to  form  it  can  be  cut  for  bay.  After 
doing  this,  we  dry  it  in  the  sun  from  seven  to 
ten  hours,  according  to  the  heat,  then  bind  it  in 
sheaves  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  shock 
them  in  the  field  for  a  few  days  until. there  is  no 
danger  of  heat,  then  stack  or  store  in  the  barn. 
It  is  very  important  not  to  dry  the  rye  too 
rapidly  nor  too  much,  for  in  this  case  it  loses  a 
good  share  of  its  fragrance,  and  becomes  more 
difficult  of  mastication  and  less  palatable  to  the 
animals  consuming  it. 

My  horses  and  cattle  seem  to  relish  rye  thus 
grown  and  cured  as  well  as  they  do  the  best  of 
timothy ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  it 
does  them  as  much  good  as  average  hay, 
and  I  should  certainly  prefer  it  to  much  hay 
that  is  not  cut  until  after  the  seed  is  formed. 

It  was  very  dry  with  us  here  in  New  Jersey 
this  season  from  early  in  May  until  the  18th  of 
July,  and  pasturage  and  hay  consequently  short ; 
but  the  rye  carried  us  through  admirably  until 
the  last  of  July,  xvlien  the  sweet-corn  was  fully 
tasseled  and  five  to  six  feet  high.  This  then  took 
the  place  of  rye  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

In  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
on  the  continent,  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
rye  or  ray-grass  is  much  cultivated  as  a  forage 
crop.  Our  fall  and  spring  rye  may  be  as  largely 
and  as  advantageously  grown  among  us  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  above  two  grasses.  Wheat 
also  may  be  cultivated  for  forage,  and  as  it 
ripens  later  than  rye  it  would  assist  in  prolong¬ 
ing  the  soiling  crop.  Its  straw  is  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  that  of  rye,  and  is  equally  palatable. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  43. 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Mackie  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  Robeson’s  dairy  to  publish  the 
record  of  his  own  for  the  month  of  June — when 
14  cows  made  422  lbs.  butter,  being  an  average 
of  one  pound  per  day  for  the  whole  herd,  not 
nearly  all  the  cows  being  in  fresh  milk.  This 
is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  many  of  his  cows 
are  rather  small  even  for  Jerseys.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  though  an  apology  were  due  the  read¬ 
ers  of  these  papers  for  the  frequent  accounts 
given  of  the  performances  of  this  breed,  and  I 
hesitate  the  more  to  write  so  much  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  fact  that  I  am  myself  a  breeder  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  I  adopted  them  some 
years  ago  iii  the  <belief  that  they  would  be  the 
most  profitable  for  my  dairy,  and  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  not  only  that  this  is  true, 
but  that  every  butter-maker  in  the  country  will 
find  the  profit  of  his  dairy  to  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  this  blood  in  his 
herd.  If  my  writing  results  in  its  introduction 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country  its  pre¬ 
valence  is  sure  to  increase  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  one  of  our  most  important  industries, 
and  all  this  reiteration  will  be  fully  justified. 
The  demand  for  Jersey  cat  tle  is  rapidly  extend¬ 
ing,  especial. v  in  the  West  and  South-west  (in 
spit e  of  the  very  heavy  cost  of  sending  single 
animals  by  express),  so  much  so  that  I  have  de¬ 
cided  f>~  '•  iablish  a  depot  in  Southern  Illinois 
to  which  to  ship  more  cheaply  by  the  car-load, 
supplying  that  demand  more  reasonably. 

The  “deen-can  system  ”  has  had  such  a  long 
rest  that  1  shall  not  be  blamed  for  referring  to 
it  again.  After  a  trial  of  it  for  about  two  years 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  perfect.  We 
make  precisely  the  same  quality  of  butter  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  matter  of  color)  52  weeks  in  the 
year.  Hot  weather  and  cold  weather  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  influence  on  the  milk  in  the  cans, 
nor  on  the  cream  itself  up  to  the  time  of  putting 
it  in  the  churn.  Furthermore,  there  is  much 
less  labor  required  in  the  milk-house,  and  much 
less  care  in  the  operations  of  the  dairy.  I  am 
so  well  convinced  of  this  that  I  am  quite  safe  in 
pronouncing  any  farmer  who  continues  to  use 
shallow  pans,  if  he  can  use  deep  cans,  an  “old 
fogy.”  The  matter  does  not  rest  on  my  own 
evidence  alone;  it  has  been  tried  in  many  other 
places,  and  with  universally  good  results. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Douglass,  of  Whiting,  Vt.,  has 
adopted  a  modification  of  the  plan,  which  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  good,  but  which  helps 
to  show  that  the  principle  is  correct.  He  uses 
for  a  dairy  of  25  cows  50  pails,  13  inches  deep, 
13  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  11  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom.  He  has  four  water-vats 
13  inches  deep,  each  of  which  will  hold  twelve 
of  these  pails.  They  are  made  of  the  best 
Michigan  pine  plank,  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  the  top 
and  two  feet  at  the  bottom — made  tight  by 
being  painted  on  the  outside  and  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  tallow  and  three  parts 
rosin,  applied  hot.  He  keeps  the  water  at  a 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  68°  (which  I  think 
too  high.  The  Swedish  temperature  is  about 
40°,  and  I  think  from  50°  to  60°  would  be  better 
than  anything  higher).  For  the  same  amount 
of  milk  I  use  only  about  from  18  to  20  deep 
cans,  and  stand  them  in  a  yat  of  running  spring 
water.  He  uses  them  only  in  the  summer. 
Probably  he  would  find  caus  better  than  pails, 
and  cool  water  better  than  stove-heated  air  in 
winter.  However,  he  has  made  a  departure  from 
the  old  system,  and  has  written  some  very  tell¬ 
ing  articles  on  the  subject. 

He  has  been  assailed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
“patent”  large-pan  system — a  fate  which  has 
not  yet  befallen  me.  He  meets  his  critics  very 
fairly  and  successfully,  and  wfith  some  argu¬ 
ments  that  are  worth  repeating.  The  large  pan 
in  question  is  broad  and  moderately  deep,  and 
is  surrounded  and  underlaid  with  cold  water. 
In  his  opinion,  this  is  much  better  than  the 
common  small  pans,  and  quite  satisfactory  to 
all  who  have  used  it;  but  he  thinks  it  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  knew  the 
superiority  of  the  deep  pails.  In  this  I  fully 
agree  with  him.  The  reason  for  a  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  1  h ese  pans  is  “the  fact  of  the  tendency 
of  heat  to  rise,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  draw¬ 
ing  it  downward  through  fluids.  We  caii  cool 
a  fluid  much  more  readily  by  placing  ice  upon 
its  surface  than  by  placing  it  upon  ice.  ...  If 
vou_  place  a  can  of  warm  milk  upon  a  large 
piece  of  ice  its  top  will  soon  sour,  while  the 
bottom  '7.11  remain  sweet.  If  you  place  ice 
upon  the  lid  or  sides  it  will  cool  quickly  and 
uniformly,  and  all  remain  sweet  for  a  long  time. 
...  I  find  that  if  in  any  warm  sultry  weather 
I  allow  the  milk  in  my  pails  to  extend  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ice  water 
it  will  thicken  at  the  top,  while  the  bottom  is 
apparently  sweet.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
ihe  main  object  is  to  maintain  a  right  and  uni¬ 
form  emperature,  and  that  he  can  accomplish 
this,  better  by  immersing  his  pails  in  cold  water 
than  by  using  Jewett’s  milk-pans  where  the 
cold  water  is  underneath.  Furthermore,  it  will 
not  suffice  to  let  the  water  rise  up  against  the 
sides  of  these  pans,  because  they  are  too  wide, 
and.  their  heat  Is  withdrawn  very  slowly  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  The  milk  at  the  gjdes 


would  be  cooled,  but  that  in  the  middle  would 
remain  warm  long  enough  to  become  sour. 
Then,  again,  the  pails  are  much  more  easily 
kept  clean  and  sweet,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  So,  also,  the  sour  milk  is  removed 
more  completely  and  with  less  danger  of  taint¬ 
ing  the  room.  The  last  point,  which  is  also  a 
very  important  one,  is  the  exposure  of  the 
cream  to  the  drying  and  oxidizing  influence  of 
the  air. 

He  certainly  makes  a  very  clear  case,  and 
probably  if  he  would  adopt  the  25-inch  can 
(eight  inches  in  diameter)  he  would  find  them 
as  much  better  than  his  broader  and  shallower 
pails  as  these  are  better  than  the  Jewett  pan — 
and  as  this  is  better  than  the  small,  shallow 
pan  in  common  use. 

After  all,  the  essential  points  in  setting  milk 
for  butter  are : 

1.  To  have  the  temperature  reduced  as  soon 
as  possible  to  G0°  or  lower. 

2.  To  maintain  a  temperature  at  least  as  low 
as  this. 

3.  To  expose  as  small  a  surface  of  the  pream 
as  is  practicable  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  “deep-can  system”  secures  these  condi¬ 
tions  much  better  than  any  other  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  By  its  aid,  and  from  the  milk 
of  pure  Jerseys,  we  make  at  Ogclen  Farm  but¬ 
ter  which  sells  for  $1  per  pound  all  the  year — 
and  is  worth  it  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  an  extra  article.  It  is  eVen 
more  simple  than  the  common  shallow-pan  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  in  use  all  over  the  country;  and 
there  is  not  one  trace  of  a  good  reason  why  any 
man  who  can  afford  to  invest  not  more  than 
$10  per  cow  for  tank  and  cans  should  not  give 
up  the  old  and  very  imperfect  one  and  adopt 
the  new  and  very  nearly  perfect  one. 

If  this  single  change  could  be  made  at  all 
universal  throughout  the  country  I  should  he 
better  satisfied  with  the  good  resulting  from  my 
writing  than  I  ever  hoped  to  he.  I  should  be 
willing  to  rest  my  claim  for  having  done  good 
in  the  world  on  any  influence  I  might  have  ex¬ 
erted  in  drawing  attention  to  a  system  which 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  quantity  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  butter  made  in  this 
vast  country.  I  did  not  invent  the  system,  nor 
was  I  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  this  country,  nor 
have  I  made  any  improvement  in  it  in  anyway. 
My  office  in  the  matter  has  been  the  very  minor 
one  of  testing,  demonstrating,  and  publishing; 
but  I  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  if  I  live  to  see 
the  plan  generally  adopted.  The  publishing 
part  of  my  work  has  not  always  been  agree¬ 
able,  and  if  I  had  had  a  disposition  to  “talk 
back,”  I  could  have  had  my  hands  full  of  dis¬ 
putes  with  people  who  were  not  disposed  to 
agree  with  me,  and  Avho  were  disposed  to  say 
so  in  the  public  prints. 

The  correspondent  on  whose  letter  about 
abortion  in  cows'  I  commented  in  the  July 
number  writes  a  long  and  good-tempered  reply. 
He  has  opinions  on  the  subject  of  what  causes 
or  what  may  cause  abortion,  but  they  are  only 
opinions;  and  I  should  refer  to  the  matter' 
again  only  because  it  is  so  usual  for  a  farmer 
to  try  to  “think  out  for  himself”  the  causes  of 
the  most  hidden  operations  of  nature  which 
affect  their  business.  I  never  knew  one  of  my 
neighbors  to  have  a  cow  abort  that  he  did  not 
set  about  conjuring  up  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  calamity.  This  is  all  right,  and  it 
shows  intelligence  and  enterprise  which  are 
most  valuable  to  the  individual  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try;  but  we  should  remember  that  no  evil  so 
wide-spread  and  so  prevalent  as  abortion  has 


been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  most 
scientific  authorities,  and  that  if  the  simple 
theories  by  which  an  isolated  farmer — who  has 
had  only  his  own  experience  to  guide  him — 
were  sufficient,  they  would  long  ago  have  been 
adopted  and  the  remedy  would  have  been  found. 
A  considerable  amount  of  brain  work  has  been 
devoted  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural  matters — 
and  by  brains  of  very  respectable  capacity,  too 
— and  whenever  we  want  to  know  the  reason 
for  any  new  development  in  our  practice  it 
would  be  well  and  wise  to  begin  by  reading  the 
experiences  of  our  predecessors. 

In  the  August  Agriculturist  there  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  reports  of  the  three  j^ears’  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  Hew  York  commission  on 
abortion,  and  I  think  any  one  who  has  formed 
a  theory  of  his  own  on  the  subject  will  be  sorry 
to  see  how  completely  these  investigations  have 
failed  to  sustain  him.  Thus  far,  all  that  has 
been  suggested  as  a  cause  has  been  for  centuries 
in  operation — equally  where  there  have  been  and 
where  there  have  not  been  cases  of  abortion. 

My  correspondent  says  in  defence  of  his  sug¬ 
gestion  about  “a  leather  whip,”  that  if  he  don’t 
have  that  his  men  will  use  clubs.  I  think  that 
any  man  who  would  use  a  whip  to  a  cow  (or  a 
woman)  would  only  use  it  when  he  had  lost  his 
temper  sufficiently  to  strike  her  with  the  first 
thing  he  can  reach,  and  this  is  usually  a  milk- 
stool.  Such  a  man  is  not  fit  to  come  near  a 
cow,  and  there  is  no  safe  rule  but  to  discharge 
him  for  the  first  offence. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Benton,  of  Sharon,  Ct.,  writes  about 
abortions:  “The  complaint  has  been  common 
here  for  many  years,  but  is  growing  less  fre¬ 
quent.  The  only  successful  medicine  thus  far 
is  fine  bone  fed  with  the  salt — about  as  much 
bone  as  salt.  I  have  known  this  in  many  cases 
to  effect  an  entire  cure.  Sometimes-  when  the 
bone  was  withheld  for  a  few  months  the  disease 
would  reappear,  but  would  again  disappear 
when  it  was  renewed.  On  my  own  farm  I  am 
applying  bone  manure  to.  all  the  land  I  seed 
down,  with  the  idea  that  it  may  supply  the 
something  that  is  lacking  in  the  grass  itself,  and 
thus  effect  a  radical  cure.  So  much  for  practice. 
The  scientific  why  and  wherefore  we  do  not 
yet  know.” 

In  a  later  letter  he  says:  “I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  spay  a  cow  that  aborted  last  winter 
— a  native  cow,  ten  years  old,  and  in  good  flesh. 
One  of  the  ovaries,  the  one  showing  the  scar  of 
the  last  impregnated  egg,  presents  a  diseased 
appearance.  It  seems  to  have  burst  its  outer 
covering  in  one  side,  and  that  portion  has  an 
inflamed  and  bloody  appearance.  I  don’t  know 
whether  this  is  anything  new  to  others,  but  it 
is  so  to  me ;  neither  do  I  know  whether  it  is  of 
any  value — but  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  trouble  does  not  begin  at  the  womb,  as  I 
before  supposed,  but  that  the  egg  itself  came 
from  a  diseased  ovary.  I  put  it  in  alcohol.  If 
it  is  of  interest  to  any  one  they  are  welcome 
to  it.” 

This  investigation  may  be  worth  following  up. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  bone,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  abortion  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  older  farming  districts  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  phosphates  are  more  or 
less  exhausted. 

In  the  August  number  of  these  papers  the 
types  make  me  say  that  we  reduce  our  milk  to 
a  temperature  of  50°.  It  should  have  been  58° 
— that  being  the  temperature  of  our  water. 
I  wish  it  were  50°, 
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The  Poitou  Mule. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  London  Field  for  the 
two  engravings  which  appear  upon  this  page. 
They  are  copies  of  photographs  of  a  pair  of 
■Poitou  mules.  Poitou  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the 
old  provinces  into  which 
Fiance  was  at  one  time 
divided,  and  is  a  district 
consisting  of  the  present 
departments  of  Vienne, 

Vendee,  the  Two  Sevres, 

Charente,  and  Lower 
Charente,  and  occupies 
the  west  coast  between 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Loire  and  Gironde.  The 
town  of  Niort  is  the  chief 
center  of  this  district, 
which  is  wholly  given  up 
to  mule  breeding;  at  least 
30,000  mares  being  there 
kept  for  this  purpose. 

These  mares  are  fine 
large  animals,  and  are 
specially  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  producing 
large  and  heavy  mules. 

The  jack  or  ass  used  is 
also  one  peculiar  to  this 
district,  and  is  known  as 
the  Poitou  ass,  not  only  throughout  France, 
but  also  in  Spain,  where  for  certain  purposes 
his  progeny  is  eagerly  sought.  English  and 
American  buyers  also  frequent  this  district  as 
purchasers,  and  at  the  fairs  which  are  held  peri¬ 
odically  enter  into  eager  competition  with  for¬ 
eign  and  other  native  buyers.  At  some  of  these 
fairs  1,000  head  are  frequently  exhibited  for 
sale,  but  very  rarely  or  never  is  there  anything 
sold  but  mules.  The  asses  are  never  publicly 
sold,  but  may  be  occasionally  picked  up  by 
those  anxious  to  procure  them  from  the  breed¬ 
ers.  These  mules,  as  may  be  perceived  from 
the  engravings,  are  heavy 
limbed  and  large-footed, 
as  well  as  heavy  bodied. 

The  head  and  ears  are 
rather  large  and  coarse, 
but  this  is  maintained  by 
the  breeders  to  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  the 
heavy  body  and  limbs. 

The  neck  and  chest  are 
broad,  and  the  shoulders 
muscular  and  well 
formed.  The  hocks  are 
large,  and  the  legs  alto¬ 
gether  short  and  stout, 
as  are  the  pasterns.  The 
legs  are  flat  and  hard, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  hair  upon 
them.  The  feet  are  larger 
and  more  expanded  thau 
those  of  any  other  breed 
of  mules.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  these  are  val¬ 
uable  points  in  an  animal 
used  for  draught  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  calculated 
to  meet  the  main  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  mules  for  heavy  work.  The 
light  body  and  especially  the  light  limbs  of  the 
mule,  as  we  know  it,  cause  it  when  drawing  in 
shafts  to  be  thrown  or  swayed  about  by  its  load ; 
and  its  feet  and  legs  being  too  light  to  resist  the 
wear,  or  exert  the  force  necessary  to  steady 


itself,  “give  out,”  and  they  become  exhausted. 
A  mule  team  under  such  circumstances  will 
often  become  disheartened  and  lie  down,  and 
no  means  will  suffice  to  restore  them  to  a  con¬ 
dition  for  exertion  for  that  day.  A  heavier  and 


GRAY  POITOU  MULE. 

stouter-legged  and  broader-footed  mule  is  there¬ 
fore  a  valuable  animal  for  work  in  wagon  trains 
or  heavy  draught.  The  hardiness  of  the  mule  and 
its  want  of  sensitiveness  to  affections  of  the  leg- 
bones  and  sinews,  such  as  spavins,  ringbones, 
splints,  wind-galls,  and  curbs,  and  others  which 
incapacitate  the  more  sensitive  horse,  render  it 
very  desirable  under  many  circumstances.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that  if  we  could  procure  mules 
free  from  the  defects  which  render  them  less 
satisfactory  than  horses,  they  would  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  them  to  a  large  extent  in  many  places. 
The  importation  of  the  Poitou  asses  from  which 


BROWN  POITOU  MULE. 

these  mules  are  bred  would  seem  to  be  a  much 
more  profitable  business  than  that  of  importing 
the  mules,  which  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  by 
Americans,  for  we  read  of  many  of  them  at¬ 
tending  the  fairs  and  shipping  mules  from  the 
ports  of  Nantes  and  St.  Nazaire.  It  is  said 


that  the  reason  why  asses  are  not  purchased  is 
because  they  are  not  brought  to  the  fairs;  but 
this  reason  should  hardly  suffice  when  they 
might  easily  be  sought  out  and  procured.  The 
profit  of  raising  these  mules  would  then  belong 
to  ourselves.  The  color 
of  these  animals  is  very 
varied.  Brown,  black, 
bay,  gray,  white,  and 
piebald  is  common,  but 
generally  they  take  after 
the  sire  in  color,  and  he 
is  always  black  or  dark 
brown.  Their  height  is 
from  15  to  16  hands, 
rarely  more;  and  this, 
with  their  heavy  bodies 
causes  them  to  appeal 
much  more  solid  animals 
than  the  ordinary  mule 
of  greater  height  but 
less  weight.  Their  value 
at  the  fairs  is  from  $200 
to  $300,  which  is  one- 
tliird  greater  than  the 
value  of  a  horse  of  cor¬ 
responding  merit. 

The  brown  mule  figured 
in  the  engraving  obtained 
a  prize  at  the  Grand  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Mules  at  Niort 
in  1865,  when  she  was 
four  years  old,  and  stood  16  hands  high.  The 
gray  mule  shown  above  the  brown  one  is  said 
to  be  the  best  short-legged  mule  ever  bred  in 
this  district.  She  is  a  dapple  gray,  five  years 
old,  and  stands  15  hands  and  three  inches.  The 
strength  of  this  animal  is  said  to  be  enormous, 
and  equal  to  that  of  any  yoke  of  oxen.  So  far 
as  agricultural  labor  is  concerned,  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  such  animals  as  these  are  very  valuable. 
Especially  in  such  work  as  thrashing  by  horse¬ 
power,  drawing  reapers  and  mowers,  in  which 
a  dead  plodding  furrow  without  any  elasticity 
of  draught  is  to  be  done,  they  would  be  much  at 
home.  Horses  become 
weary  under  such  work, 
and  few’  teams  can  stand 
two  or  three  days  of  ten 
hours’  constant  work 
each  in  a  reaper.  This 
sort  of  work,  and  draw¬ 
ing  heavy  loads  upon  the 
road,  is  exactly  suitable 
for  the  animals  described 
in  this  article. 

How  Farmers  are 
Swindled. — No.  2  corn 
recently  fell  in  price  to 
twentj'-seven  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  Chicago 
market,  which  was  the 
lowest  price  touched  for 
twelve  j'cars.  Had  this 
been  a  legitimate  occur¬ 
rence  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  however  much 
room  there  won  hi  have 
been  for  regret  that 
the  market  should  be 
so  overstocked  w  i  t  h 
this  kind  of  produce.  But  it  was  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  fraud  upon  the  farmers,  who  are  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of  speculators.  A 
false  report  that  a  large  quantity  of  corn  in 
the  elevators  had  heated  and  become  spoiled 
was  set  afloat,  and  prices  went  down. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  117. 


Tillage  is  a  good  thing.  Manure  is  a  good 
thing.  But  tillage  and  manure  together  are  far 
better  than  either  alone.  So  I  said  to  myself 
yesterday  as  I  walked  across  my  corn  field. 
This  spring  I  spread  a  little  well-rotted  manure 
on  the  poorer  parts  of  the  field  and  plowed  it 
in.  I  have  cultivated  the  corn  very  thoroughly 
— almost  excessively.  The  land  was  far  from 
clean,  and  I  was  determined  that  not  a  weed 
should  grow  that  I  could  reach  with  a  culti¬ 
vator.  We  harrowed  the  field  four  limes  with 
a  Thomas  harrow  after  the  corn  was  planted 
and  before  it  was  large  enough  to  cultivate. 
Since  then  the  cultivator  has  been  through  it 
seven  or  eight  times,  and  I  shall  go  through  it  ■ 
once  more  in  August.  This  is  pretty  good 
tillage,  and  the  corn  on  the  whole  looks  quite 
well  for  this  season  ;  but  wherever  the  manure 
was  applied  the  effect  is  very  decided.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  so  little  manure  do  so 
much  good.  We  did  not  put  on  over  five  tons 
to  the  acre.  True,  it  was  good  manure,  made 
from  sheep,  cows,  and  pigs  fed  largely  on  bran, 
and  was  pretty  well  rotted  ;  but  still  I  think  the 
good  tillage  has  helped  the  manure.  I  am  sure 
the  manure  has  helped  the  good  tillage. 

What  we  want  is  good  manure  and  good 
tillage.  And  when  I  so  strenuously  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  urge  farmers  to  cultivate  the  soil  more 
thoroughly  I  have  precisely  this  result  in  my 
mind.  I  never  dreamed  of  depending  ulti¬ 
mately  on  tillage  alone.  I  use  it  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  better.  If  I  have 
given  any  other  impression  it  must  be  because 
I  do  not  write  and  talk  plainly  and  definitely. 
But  it  is  also  just  possible  that  some  people  are 
careless  readers  and  uneandid  critics. 

I  have  urged  again  and  again  the  great  im¬ 
portance  and  many  advantages  of  good  tillage. 
1  have  not  a  word  to  take  back.  I  am  sure  that 
good  tillage  alone  would  add  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  profits  of  our  agriculture.  Can 
any  sane  man  doubt  it?  But  I  never  supposed 
that  any  farmer  who  had  energy  enough  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  land  thoroughly  would  be  willing  to 
stop  there.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  have  the 
cleanest  farms  make  the  most  manure.  I  know 
a  farmer  who  feeds  a  good  many  sheep  every 
winter,  and  makes  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 
He  has  succeeded  in  bringing  his  land  to  a  high 
degree  of  productiveness.  But  it  is  very  foul. 
The  weeds  rob  him  of  half  his  profits.  This 
farmer  makes  all  the  manure  he  can,  but  does 
not  cultivate  his  land  thoroughly.  Now  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  A  man  may  make 
a  good  deal  of  manure  and  not  cultivate  his 
land ;  but  did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  took 
special  pains  to  kill  all  the  weeds  on  his  farm, 
and  get  his  land  mellow  and  in  the  best  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  who  did  not  aim  to  make 
and  use  all  the  manure  he  could  ?  And  so 
when  I  recommend  good  tillage  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  extra  crops  so  produced  will, 
to  a  great  extent  at  least,  be  used  for  feeding 
stock  and  making  manure. 

There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  tillage 
is  an  exhausting  process.  It  develops  the 
plant  food  lying  dormant  in  the  soil.  If  you 
develop  this  plant-food  and  convert  it  into  corn 
or  clover,  and  then  sell  the  crops,  you  impover¬ 
ish  the  farm  more  than  if  you  did  not  cultivate 
the  land  so  thoroughly.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  corn  and  clover  are  fed  out  on  the 
farm,  and  the  manure  saved  and  applied,  the 


good  tillage  will  make  the  farm  richer  in  avail¬ 
able  plant-food.  This  process  will  soon  enable 
a  farmer  to  double  his  crops  and  quadruple  his 
profits. 

John  Johnston  writes  me  (July  15tli)  that  he 
thought  until  recently  the  wheat  would  be  a 
failure  this  year,  but  that  the  late  rains  have 
improved  it  wonderfully.  He  incloses  a  head 
of  Diehl  wheat,  and  says:  “You  may  be  sure  it 
is  not  the  smallest,  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  there 
are  some  on  the  outside  of  the  piece  that  have 
nearly  double  the  kernels,  but  they  are  out  of 
shape  as  they  are  so  full  of  kernels.  I  never 
saw  anything  equal  to  them. 

“  Mr.  Sturge  was  here,  and  I  showed  him  the 
head  and  asked  him  how  many  kernels  he 
thought  there  was  in  it.  ‘  Probably  forty,’  he 
said.  I  told  him  that  Diehl  wheat  always 
yielded  better  than  it  looked,  and  that  I  had 
often  counted  over  50  grains  in  a  short  head. 
I  asked  him  to  shell  out  this  head,  and  he  did 
so,  and  found  sixty-five  (85)  good  plump  ker¬ 
nels  in  it.” 

Mr.  J.  says  that  an  acre  of  his  wheat  was 
sown  after  corn  fodder.  The  fodder  was  carried 
off  early  last  September.  The  land  was  then 
manured  and  plowed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  bushel  per  acre  on  the 
15th  of  September.  This  wheat,  Mr.  J.  says, 
“  is  iuferior  to  any  wheat  I  have  raised  for  many 
years.”  The  rest  of  the  land  was  plowed  and 
manured  in  May,  and  cultivated  and  harrowed 
twice  from  that  time  until  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  it  was  drilled  in  with  wheat  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  other.  The  crop  on  this  sum¬ 
mer-fallowed  land,  Mr.  J.  says,  “  I  think  now 
will  yield  more  than  any  wheat  I  ever  raised.” 

My  own  Diehl  wheat  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  month.  It  is  now  (July  16th) 
dead  ripe,  and  ought  to  have  been  cut  several 
days  ago,  but  I  am  not  quite  through  haying, 
and  the  weather  is  very  unsettled.  The  heads 
are  full  and  the  kernels  plump,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  be  as  white  as  they  should  be. 
Many  farmers  here  are  quite  discouraged  about 
raising  white  wheat.  The  millers  grumble  a 
good  deal  at  the  number  of  red  kernels  in  the 
wheat,  and  will  rarely  pay  the  top  price.  The 
millers  who  make  choice  family  flour  want 
pure  white  wheat,  and  some  of  them  are  willing 
to  pay  a  liberal  price  for  it,  but  they  say  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  it  of  the  desired 
quality.  The  farmers  say  that  the  wheat  itself 
degenerates — that  in  the  same  heads  some  of 
the  kernels  will  be  white  and  others  red. 

It  is  much  easier  to  raise  red  wheat  than  white 
wheat;  and  unless  we  can  raise  white  wheat 
that  the  millers  will  pay  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  more  than  they  will  pay  for 
ordinary  red  wheat,  we  had  better  raise  the 
latter.  To  do  as  many  farmers  do,  sow  red  and 
white  together  with  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  rye,  is  simply  absurd.  Such  a  mixture  will 
only  grade  as  common  red  wheat.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  care  for  such  extra  white  flour, 
but  as  long  as  there  are  people  who  want  it 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  those  farmers  who 
can  grow  choice  white  wheat  should  take  pains 
to  grow  it  pure  and  get  the  best  price. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  other 
things.  Six-rowed  barley  is  worth  ten  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  two-rowed.  But  adding- 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  of  six-rowed  barley 
to  two-rowed  will  not  add  to  its  value.  It  will 
sell  for  no  more  than  two-rowed.  In  fact,  the 
mixture  is  not  worth  as  much  as  two-rowed 
alone,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  malt  well 


together.  If  Col.  Waring  should  mix  what 
chemists  term  a  “trace”  of  grease-butter  with 
his  choice,  gilt-edged  Jersey  he  would  have  to 
bid  good-by  to  a  dollar  a  pound. 

One  of  the  papers  speaks  of  me  as  a  “  high 
farmer.”  This  is  a  mistake.  I  neither  advocate 
or  practice  high  farming.  I  advocate  good 
farming,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  There  are  places  where  high  farming 
may  bo  profitable.  Where  land  is  worth  from 
$250  to  $500  an  acre,  high  farming — or,  as  I 
like  to  call  it,  “  fast  farming  ” — is  the  only  farm¬ 
ing  that  will  pay.  But  to  talk  about  high 
farming  in  sections  where  good  land  is  worth 
only  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre  is  simply  absurd. 
The  kind  of  farming  which  I  advocate,  and 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  practice,  is  applica¬ 
ble  anywhere  and  everywhere.  I  want  to  drain 
all  land  that  needs  draining — at  least,  all  land 
that  is  under  cultivation.  I  want  to  cultivate 
the  land  thoroughly.  I  want  to  get  the  weeds 
under  control.  I  want  to  allow  no  weeds  to  go 
to  seed ;  and  I  want  to  cause  the  weed  seeds 
already  in  the  ground  to  germinate,  and  then  I 
want  to  kill  the  young  plants.  Then,  too,  I 
want  to  make  good  manure,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it.  The  richer  it  is,  and  the  larger  the  pile, 
the  better  it  would  please  me. 

This  is  my  agricultural  platform.  Here  I 
stand ;  and  I  am  willing  to  argue  the  questions 
involved  with  the  high  farmers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  negligent,  weed-growing  farmers  on 
the  other.  The  Deacon  does  not  like  my  posi¬ 
tion.  He  wants  to  raise  side  issues.  He  wants 
to  talk  about  high  wages  and  low  prices;  about 
cold  winters  and  dry  summers.  He  wants  to 
discuss  the  general  unprofitableness  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Except  for  amusement,  I  do  not  argue 
this  question  with  him.  He  and  I  are  both 
farmers,  and  we  mean  to  continue  to  be  farmers. 
That  is  settled  to  start  with.  It  is  no  use  argu¬ 
ing  whether  I  could  make  more  money  as  a 
lawyer,  or  whether  he  could  do  more  good  as  a 
minister  than  he  can  as  a  deacon.  He  and  I 
are  both  too  old  to  change  our  vocations.  Far¬ 
mers  we  are  and  farmers  we  shall  continue  to 
be,  and  the  question  for  us  to  consider  is  which 
is  the  best  kind  of  farming  for  us  to  adopt. 
Shall  we  plow  and  sow  and  take  our  chance  of 
getting  a  fair  crop  one  year  in  five  when  every¬ 
thing  is  favorable,  with  a  moral  certainty  of 
half  crops  of  grain  and  full  crops  of  weeds  in 
unfavorable  seasons  ? 

The  Deacon  dodges  this  question.  He  knows 
that  his  system  is  not  profitable.  He  is  too  in¬ 
telligent  a  man  to  believe  anything  else.  But 
still  he  does  not  change.  He  keeps  hoping  for 
favorable  seasons.  He  is  not  willing  to  spend 
the  necessary  labor  to  clean  his  land.  He  keeps 
trying  some  method  of  holding  the  weeds  in 
check  rather  than  of  killing  them  outright.  If 
he  was  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  wait,  there 
would  be  some  excuse  for  him. 

Mr.  Harmon,  one  of  our  best  farmers,  called 
to  see  me  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  interrupted 
quite  opportunely  our  talk  about  the  Deacon’s 
farming.  We  took  a  walk  all  over  the  farm, 
talking  as  we  went. 

“Your  mangels  are  capital,”  he  said,  “  but 
there  are  some  bare  spots.” 

“Yes;  that  is  where  I  sowed  some  English- 
grown  seed  I  bought  from  the  seed-store.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  was  old.  At  any  rate,  a  good  deal  of 
it  failed  to  germinate.  I  sowed  the  mangels 
with  a  grain-drill,  in  rows  28  inches  apart- 
sowing  three  rows  at  a  time.” 
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“Tour  potatoes  look  well,”  he  said,  “and  the 
rows  are  very  straight.  You  must  have  had  an 
Englishman  to  make  the  furrows.” 

“No.  I  marked  out  the  field,  first,  with  a 
common  marker.  Then  made  the  furrows  with 
a  steel  plow,  running  the  plow  along  the  mark. 
A  good  English  plowman  would  have  made  the 
rows,  perhaps,  just  as  straight  without  using 
the  marker;  but  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  mark 
out  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  and  it  insures 
straight  rows,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  rows  are  all  the  same  distance  apart,  and 
the  cultivator  can  be  set  wider  and  run  closer 
to  the  plants.  When  some  of  the  rows  are 
narrow  and  some  wide  we  have  to  set  the  cul¬ 
tivator  narrow  and  run  twice  in  a  row.” 

“You  do  not  plant  in  hills?” 

“  No  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not  the  better 
way.  It  saves  labor  in  hoeing  and  digging, 
and  -when  the  cultivator  runs  both  ways  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  it  loosens  the  soil  all  round  the 
hill.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  a 
little  manure  is  the  best  method  of  planting.” 

“How  long  has  this  timothy  meadow  been 
down  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Eight  years;  but  I  propose  to  plow  it  this 
fall.” 

“  You  might  have  plowed  it  four  years  ago 
with  advantage.” 

“  It  is  heavy  clay  land,  and  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  until  I  can  underdrain  it.  Until  it  is  drained 
I  am  afraid  to  risk  it  with  wheat.  I  think  I 
shall  plow  it  this  fall  and  summer-fallow  it  next 
year,  plowing  three  times,  and  then  in  August 
or  September  seed  it  down  with  half  a  bushel 
of  timothy  to  the  acre.” 

“  I  would  sow  four  or  five  quarts  of  clover 
with  it  also.  But  if  1  was  you  I  would  only 
plow  it  once.  There  is  considerable  wire-grass 
in  the  land,  and  it  is  harder  to  kill  than  quack. 
If  you  plow  it  this  fall,  deep  and  well,  and  then 
cultivate  and  harrow  it  next  summer  sufficiently 
to  keep  down  all  the  weeds,  you  will  smother 
the  wire-grass,  and  have  a  nice  mellow  surface 
for  the  grass  seed  in  the  fall.  I  have  tried  both 
plans,  and  think  this  i3  the  better.  If  you  plow 
in  the  spring  you  turn  the  wire-grass  sod  to  the 
surface,  and  it  will  be  certain  to  grow,  and  you 
will  have  no  end  of  labor  in  killing  it.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  Still,  I  think  if  it  is  not  plowed 
in  the  spring  until  after  we  are  through  corn 
planting,  say  the  first  of  June,  and  then  plowed 
again  in  July  with  the  free  use  of  the  harrows, 
roller,  and  cultivator,  and  then  plowed  again  in 
August  and  cultivated  and  harrowed  thor¬ 
oughly,  there  will  not  be  much  wire-grass  left, 
and  the  land  will  not  forget  such  treatment  for 
years.” 

“The  men  are  cutting  wheat  with  a  new 
Johnston  reaper,  made  for  the  European  mar¬ 
ket.  I  want  you  to  see  the  reaper,  but  do  not 
want  so  good  a  farmer  to  see  my  wheat.  It  is 
the  poorest  I  have  had  for  many  years,  and  yet 
I  summer-fallowed  the  field,  and  dressed  it  also 
with  150  lbs.  of  pliosphatic  blood  manure  to 
the  acre.” 

“  What  kind  do  you  raise  ?  ” 

“  The  Diehl.” 

“It  won’t  do,”  he  said,  “we  shall  have  to 
give  it  up.  We  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Mediterranean.” 

“Either  that  or  farm  better,”  I  said,  “and  for 
my  part  I  mean  to  stick  to  the  Diehl  and  try  to 
bring  my  land  up  to  the  required  standard. 
This  year  my  wheat  is  on  the  poorest  and  most 
run-down  field  on  the  farm,  and  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  crop.  But  let  us  go  and  look  at  it.” 

“Taking  the  field  together,”  he  said,  “it  is 


a  good  deal  better  than  the  average.  The 
heads  are  splendid.” 

I  told  him  John  Johnston  sent  me  a  head 
that  had  65  kernels  in  it. 

“  There  are  heads  here  that  will  beat  that. 
Here  is  one  that  I  never  saw  its  equal.” 

He  shelled  it  out  and  counted  88  plump  ker¬ 
nels  in  it.  In  the  meantime  I  shelled  out  an¬ 
other  good  ear  and  found  80  kernels  in  it.  This 
shows  what  might  be  done  if  we  had  a  good 
stand  of  plants,  and  land  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  ears  as  these. 

“There  is  one  advantage  in  having  such  a 
poor  wheat  crop,”  I  remarked.  “  It  does  not 
require  so  many  men  to  bind,  and  I  have  sent 
one  man  to  cultivate  corn.” 

“As  soon  as  we  have  finished  harvest,”  he 
said,  “I  mean  to  go  through  mine  once  more.” 

“You  believe  in  cultivating  late,  then,”  I 
remarked. 

“  0  yes,”  he  replied.  “The  year  before  last  I 
cultivated  my  corn  the  last  week  in  August, 
and  sowed  the  land  to  wheat  on  which  the  corn 
was  growing,  and  I  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
except  on  an  acre  of  clay  laud.  This  I  plowed 
up  and  planted  with  beans,  and  had  25  bushels 
of  beans,  which  I  sold  for  $2.50  per  bushel.” 

“  Everybody,”  I  remarked,  “  has  gone  into 
beans  this  year,  and  I  should  think  it  would 
bring  down  the  price.” 

“I  do  not  think  so.  Breadstufifs  will  be  scarce 
and  high,  and  there  will  be  an  unusual  demand 
for  beans.” 

I  hope  this  will  be  so,  as  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  farmers  in  this  section.  We  need  some¬ 
thing  to  make  up  for  the  light  crop  of  wheat. 


An  Example  for  Our  Agricultural 
Colleges. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirences¬ 
ter,  in  England,  after  the  usual  ups  and  downs 
of  such  establishments,  is  at  last  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  institution.  Young  men  who  study  there 
are  really  taught  how  to  combine  “practice 
with  science,”  and  they  are  thoroughly  qualified 
to  become  good  farm  managers.  Farmer’s 
sons  go  elsewhere  to  learn  to  become  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  clergymen — here,  it  is  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  learn  farming.  How  thoroughly  they 
do  it  may  be  guessed  from  the  following  copy 
of  the  examination  papers  of  Prof.  Wright- 
sou’s  class  of  this  year : 

“1.  Furnish  information  on  the  following 
points  regarding  the  College  Farm:  Its  area; 
proportion  of  arable  to  permanent  pasture- 
land  ;  number  of  work-horses  kept ;  number  of 
laborers  employed ;  course  of  cropping  adopted ; 
breeds  of  sheep  and  pigs  maintained. 

“  2.  Show  by  diagram  the  best  plan  of  drain¬ 
ing  (1)  an  uniform  slope;  (2)  a  valley;  (3)  a 
valley  with  a  flat  area  at  the  bottom. 

“3.  In  the  case  of  stiff  soils  on  retentive  sub¬ 
soils,  at  what  distance  apart  and  at  what  deptli 
would  you  place  your  furrow  drains?  Also, 
what  would  be  the  bore  of  the  pipes  used? 

“  4.  What  would  be  about  the  expense  of  the 
work  executed  as  proposed  in  your  last  answer 
per  acre  ? 

“5.  Describe  draining  with  the  mole-plow, 
and  say  under  what  conditions  this  method 
may  be  recommended. 

“6.  Explain  the  following  terms  employed 
by  writers  on  land  drainage:  ‘diffiuent  water,’ 
‘  effluent  water,’  ‘  reciprocal  action  of  drains,’ 
‘  water  table.’ 

“  7.  Show  by  diagram  the  conditions  under 
which  a  spring  bursts  forth  from  a  hill-side. 


“  8.  Under  what  conditions  of  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil  may  drains  be  expected  to  draw  extraor¬ 
dinary  distances  ? 

“  9.  What  circumstances  influence  the  quality 
of  farm-yard  manure,  and  how  is  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  such  manure  obtained  ? 

“  10.  Give  data  which  would  enable  you  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  farm-yard  manure 
which  would  be  produced  on  a  given  farm. 

“11.  Explain  the  term  ‘special  manure,’  and 
state  the  conditions  under  which  such  manure 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

“  12.  What  allowance  of  cake  and  corn  were 
the  ram  tegs  when  on  swedes  (turnips)  receiv¬ 
ing  in  No.  15  field  ? 

“  13.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  each 
section  of  the  sheep  stock  ?  * 

“  14.  When  may  salt  be  used  as  manure  ? 

“  15.  Explain  the  fact  that  guano  is  a  greater 
favorite  as  a  turnip  manure  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south  of  England.” 

This  is  a  list  of  propositions  which  no  young- 
man  (or  old  one  either)  can  answer  without 
study,  careful  consideration,  and  familiarity 
with  the  practical  operations  of  the  farm ;  and 
such  answers  can  only  be  prepared  by  a  process 
which  will  constitute  just  the  sort  of  training 
that  any  farmer  would  be  benefited  by  having. 


Support  for  a  Corn-Crib. 


A  rat-proof  support  for  a  corn-crib  or  a 
granary  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Such  an 
article  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight.  The  depredations  of 
rats  and  mice  amount  each  year  to  a  much 
greater  sum  than  is  supposed.  Five  per  cent  of 
the  crop  is  not  too  great  an  estimate  to  set  upon 
the  damage  done  by  these  vermin  to  corn  in 
the  crib,  while  in  very  many  barns  the  damage 
to  smaller  grains  is  of  equal  proportion.  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  granary  or  corn- 
crib  rat-proof  unless  the  foundations  are  pro¬ 
perly  arranged. 
With  brick  or 
timber  founda¬ 
tions  it  can  not 
be  done ;  with 
caps  of  tin  over 
the  posts  it  may 
be  done,  but  the 
projecting  edges 
of  the  caps  are 
soon  knocked  out 
support  for  crib.  0f  spape  by  vari¬ 
ous  accidents,  and  the  enemy,  which  watch¬ 
es,  waits,  and  works  while  we  sleep,  gains 
admission,  and  before  it  is  noticed  much 
damage  is  done.  But  by  the  use  of  this  con¬ 
trivance  cribs  and  granaries  may  be  made  com¬ 
pletely  rat-proof.  The  support  is  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  consists  of  a  circular  plate  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick,  gra¬ 
dually  thinning  towards  the  edge.  To  this  is 
attached  a  leg  two  inches  or  more  in  thickness, 
the  section  of  which  may  be  circular  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  This  leg  should  be  two  feet 
long,  and  gradually  tapering  from  the  plate 
downwards  to  the  foot.  Short  posts  or  stones 
may  be  sunk  in  the  ground  where  the  supports 
are  needed,  and  holes  a  few  inches  deep  are  to 
be  drilled  in  them  to  receive  the  foot  of  the  sup¬ 
port,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 
The  sills  of  the  building  are  laid  upon  the 
plates  and  attached  to  them  by  bolts,  the  holes 
for  which  are  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
supports  should  be  painted,  and  the  holes  in 
which  the  feet  of  the  supports  are  placed  should 
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be  well  pitched  and  caulked  to  keep  out  mois¬ 
ture.  In  case  wooden  blocks  are  used  it  would 
be  well  to  saturate  them  thoroughly  in  hot  tar, 
as  a  preservative  against  rot  from  exposure  to 
alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture.  These 
supports  will  be  found  very  useful  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  for  instance,  a  smaller  size  may  be 
placed  with  great  advantage  beneath  the  posts 
of  verandas;  and  if  used  in  any  places  where 
posts  are  sunk  in  the  ground,  they  will  prevent 
rotting  of  the  timber,  and  make  the  building 
last  more  than  twice  as  long.  When  used  for 
square  posts  they  may  be  spiked  to  the  foot  of 
each  post  bjr  two  spikes,  which  should  be  feath¬ 
ered  on  the  edges  to  cause  them  to  retain  their 
hold  in  the  timber. 


A  Mill  for  Grinding  Plaster. 

11 A  Subscriber,”  Ilutchinson,  Kansas,  desires 
to  know  how  to  construct  a  mill  for  grinding 
plaster,  and  how  it  should  be  operated.  We 
give  on  this  page  an  engraving  of  a  mill  for 
grinding  plaster  such  as  is  in  common  use. 
The  first  process  necessary  is  to  stamp  or  crush 
the  stone  into  fragments  sufficiently  small  to  be 
ground  between  a  pair  of  burr-stones,  and  this 
is  done  by  means  of  the  stamps  shown  in  the 
engraving.  These  are  put  up  in  a  stout  frame 
of  timber,  beneath  which  there  is  a  box  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  grated  bottom  of  cast  iron,  made 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  blows  of  the 


falling  stamps.  The  interstices  between  the 
bars  of  the  grate  are  wider  below  than  above, 
so  that  the  broken  fragments  easily  pass  through. 
The  stamps  are  put  up  in  batteries  of  four  or 
five  or  more,  as  may  be  desirable;  five  stamps, 
however,  will  break  enough  rock  to  keep  one 
pair  of  stones  running.  The  stamps  are  raised 
by  means  of  a  revolving  shaft  with  projecting 
arms,  which  catch  corresponding  teeth  or  cams 
on  the  rear  of  each  stamp ;  when  raised  about 
two  feet,  the  stamp  is  released  by  the  onward 
passage  of  the  arm,  and  it  falls  of  its  own 
weight  upon  the  rock  placed  beneath  it.  The 
stamp  heads  are  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and  are 
fastened  with  bolts  on  to  the  wooden  guides. 
The  broken  rock  which  falls  through  the  grate 
is  shoveled  into  the  hopper  of  the  mill,  and  is 
Spround  as  fine  as  ordinary  flour.  The  finer 
it  is  ground  the  better  rt  is  as  a  fertilizer. 


Water  Bars. 


“W.  R.  N. Raleigh,  N.  C.,  requests  a  plan 
to  fence  across  a  stream  which  is  subject  to  fresh¬ 
ets.  In  the  annexed  engraving  there  is  shown 
such  a  fence,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  a  set  of 
water  bars.  There  is  a  post  on  each  bank  of 
the  stream.  To  one 
post  the  bars  or  rails 
are  affixed  by  short 
chains  or  wire  loops 
fastened  by  staples 
driven  into  each  bar 
and  the  post.  There 
are  pins  driven  into 
the  opposite  post, 
upon  which  the  loose 
ends  of  the  bars  rest. 

To  the  lower  bar  there 
is  suspended  a  shorter 
one  by  means  of  short 
chains  or  wires.  When 
the  water  rises  the  bars  float  off  from  the  pins, 
and  being  held  by  the  chains  at  their  ends  are 
prevented  from  being  carried  away.  When  the 
water  falls  they  are  replaced. 

- - - v  •*» - ■ 

How  Brooms  are  Made. 

The  broom  manufacture  is  one  of  those  indus¬ 
tries  into  which  a  very  economical  division  of 
labor  is  made  to  enter.  Domestic  manufactures 
enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  such  in¬ 
dustries  under  un¬ 
favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  It  can  never 
be  hoped  that  the 
supply  of  brooms 
nor  any  material 
portion  of  it  can  be 
produced  in  the 
homes  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  grow  the 
brush.  They  have 
done  their  portion 
of  the  divided  labor 
when  they  have 
provided  the  raw 
material.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  the  spare 
hours  of  the  wint¬ 
er  season,  when 
farm  labors  are  in 
good  part  suspend¬ 
ed,  may  be  profita¬ 
bly  occupied  in 
working  up  some 
portion  of  the  crop. 
Boys  and  girls  may  give  a  helping  hand, 
and  earn  a  sum  which  will  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  general  comfort.  Besides,  it  ought  to 
be  a  rule  on  every  farm  to  produce  at  home, 
as  far  as  possible,  everything  needed  for 
home  use.  Home  industry  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  This  was 
the  old  fashion,  when  our  mothers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  spun  and  knitted  and  our  grandfathers 
wore  homespun.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
a  farmer’s  family  might  not  turn  out  sufficient 
brooms  to  purchase  most  of  the  family  grocer¬ 
ies  or  to  procure  a  goodly  supply  of  books  and 
papers.  Well-made  brooms  are  worth  at  whole¬ 
sale  twenty-five  cents  each.  A  pound  and  a 
half  of  brush  will  make  a  broom,  and  the  han¬ 
dles  and  wire  needed  cost  but  five  or  six 
cents.  This  is  the  whole  money  outlay  required. 
The  result  is  that  an  acre  of  brush  yielding  say 


600  pounds  will  make  400  brooms,  worth  $100, 
with  an  outlay  for  material  of  $24 
The  necessary  machinery  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  adopted  without  difficulty  from  a  study 
of  those  in  use  at  the  broom  manufactories,  and 
which  are  here  described,  together  with  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

The  first  thing  is  to  sort  the  brush  into  three 


sizes,  with  straw  of  15,  17,  and  19  inches  long 
respectively;  rough,  short,  or  crooked  brush  is 
used  for  the  inside  of  the  brooms,  and  i3  to  be 
kept  by  itself.  That  which  is  longer  than  19 
inches  is  called  “hurl,”  and  is  used  for  the 
largest  brooms.  Then  the  brush  i3  cleaned 
from  any  adhering  seeds  or  hulls  or  broken 
straw  by  exposing  it  in  handfuls  to  a  rapidly- 


revolving  drum  or  cylinder  in  the  machine 
shown  in  fig.  1.  In  a  small  way  this  may  be 
done  by  a  coarse  comb.  The  brush  is  then  tied 
up  in  bundles,  and  the  butts  dipped  into  water 
and  placed  on  a  bench  to  drain,  as  shown  in 


figure  2.  The  stalks  are  then  soft  and  pliable, 
and  the  brush  is  ready  for  the  wrapping- 
machine,  shown  at  figure  3.  It  consists  of  a 
table  with  a  projecting  wdng  at  the  right  hand. 
Beneath  this  part  of  the  table  is  a  barrel  or 
socket  (a)  which  is  revolved  by  means  of  a  strap 


STAMPS  AND  MILL  FOR  PLASTER. 


WATER  BARS. 
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from  the  treadle  (b).  The  broom-handle  is 
placed  in  this  barrel,  'with  but  seven  or  eight 


Fig.  3. — MAKING  THE  BROOM. 


inches  of  the  butt  exposed,  and  held  fast  by  a 
set-screw.  A  tack  is  driven  partly  in  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  end,  and  the  wire 
■wound  around  it;  the  tack  is  then  driven  down 
and  the  end  of  the  wire  thus  fastened.  The 
handle  is  revolved  two  @r  three  times  to  get  a 
firm  hold  of  the  wire  around  it  before  any  brush 
is  put  on.  The  wire  is  wound  on  a  reel,  shown 
in  the  engraving  at  c,  passes  around  three  pul¬ 
leys,  by  which  the  requisite  tension  is  procured, 
and  then  passes  to  the  broom-handle.  When 
the  wire  is  properly  fastened,  the  operator 
takes  a  handful  of  coarse,  rough  brush  and 
holds  the  stalks  beneath  the  wire  as  the  handle 
turns,  spreading  them  smoothly,  and  pounding 
them  down  closely  with  a  fiat  pounder.  This 
brush  is  the  filling,  and  about  three  small  hand¬ 
fuls  are  needed  for  each  broom.  The  wire 
should  be  wound  around  the  filling  three  or 
four  times,  and  as  the  brush  revolves  the  stalks 
are  smoothed  off  with  a  sharp  knife  just  above 
the  last  turn  of  the  wire.  The  wire  is  then 
slipped  off  the  brush  on  to  the  handle  and 
wound  around  it  once  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  smoothed  end  of  the  stalks.  Then  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  sorted  brush,  suitable  for  the  kind  of 
broom  to  be  made,  is  taken  in  the  left  hand, 


Tig.  4.— SEWING  THE  BROOM. 


and  with  the  knife  the  stalks  are  cut  half  through 
with  a  sloping  cut  half  an  inch  above  the  straw, 
and  the  half  of  the  stalk  split  off.  The  stalks 


are  then  placed  beneath  the  wire  so  that  it  may 
be  wound  exactly  over  where  they  were  cut. 
The  treadle  is  turned  until  the  stalks  are  all 
bound  on,  when  another  handful  is  taken  and 
treated  precisely  the  same  way,  and  then  finally 
another  handful.  Each  handful  consists  of  six 
or  eight  stalks,  and  they  should  be  placed 
smoothly  and  close  together  under  the  wire. 
The  wire  is  bound  evenly  around  the  stalks  un¬ 
til  there  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  broom  firmly 
together,  when  it  is  fastened  with  a  tack  as  at 
the  commencement.  The  pounder  is  constantly 
used  to  pack  the  brush  beneath  the  wire  and 
make  the  broom  firm  and* hard. 

It  would  be  a  good  practical  lesson  to  take  an 
old  broom  to  pieces  while  studying  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  so  as  to  fix  them  clearly  on  tbe  mind. 
The  broom  is  now  of  a  round  shape,  and  needs 
to  be  made  flat  and  to  be  sewed.  This  is  done 
in  the  clamps  shown  at  figure  4.  These  are 
simply  a  pair  of  wooden  jaws,  very  similar  to 
those  used  by  harness-makers  in  which  the 
leather  is  held  to  be  sewed.  The  broom  is  put 
into  the  clamps,  which  are  pressed  together  by 
the  lever  which  is  shown  projecting  at  the  side 
(d).  Before  being  squeezed  in  the  clamps,  the 


Fig.  5.— TRIMMING  THE  BROOM. 

brush  is  arranged  and  put  into  proper  shape. 
Then  there  are  three  guides,  made  of  iron,  with 
curved  jaws,  hinged  on  to  each  side  of  the  clamp 
shown  at  e  e  in  the  figure.  When  these  are 
turned  up  against  the  broom  they  show  the 
exact  place  where  the  sewing  should  be  done. 
A  supply  of  twine  is  on  the  table;  a  length  of 
it  is  taken  and  passed  by  means  of  a  long  needle 
through  the  broom,  from  the  left-hand  side, 
about  an  inch  or  less  from  the  edge.  The  end 
of  the  twine  is  drawn  just  inside  of  the  brush, 
and  the  twine  is  passed  twice  around  the  broom 
and  drawn  tight,  the  guide  keeping  it  in  its  pro¬ 
per  position.  Then  the  needle  is  passed  through 
and  through  the  broom,  under  and  over  the 
twine  each  time,  making  stitches  about  an  inch 
apart,  until  they  cross  the  broom.  Then  an¬ 
other  guide  is  turned  up  which  reaches  about 
an  inch  lower  down  on  the  brush,  and  another 
double  turn  of  twine  is  made,  and  more  stitches, 
and  this  is  repeated  in  long-straw  brooms  yet 
once  more.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  trim 
the  broom  smoothly,  which,  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  made,  is  done  by  the  machine  shown 
at  figure  5;  but  in  other  cases  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  sheep- 
shears,  to  finish  it  ready  for  market.  The 
brooms  are  packed  in  bunches  of  one  dozen  each 
by  being  sewed  together  through  the  brush  and 
bound  by  a  cord  at  the  ends  of  the  handles, 
and  the  manufacture  is  completed. 


A  Bowline  Knot. 


J.  A.  S.,  sends  the  following  directions  for 
making  a  sailor’s  bowline  knot  which  will 
neither  slip  nor  jam,  and  which  makes  the  best 
halter  knot  or  farm  knot  in  general.  In  the 
engraving  the  different  figures  with  which  our 


correspondent  has  favored  us  are  represented. 
The  directions  are  as  follows : 

Take  the  end  of  a  rope  in  the  right  hand  (fig. 
1),  and  the  standing  part — i.  e.,  the  part  that  is 
fastened  to  the  horse — in  the  left,  passing  the 
bight,  or  part  between  the  hands,  around  the 
post  or  through  the  ring  to  which  it  is  desired 
to  hitch  the  horse.  The  end  (held  in  the  right 
hand)  is  laid  over  the  other  part,  then  the  wrist 
of  the  lelt  hand  is  turned  and  the  elbow  of  the 
right  hand  until  the  position  in  fig.  2  is  reached, 
when  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  will  be  upward, 
and  that  hand  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  kink  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  part,  the  part  of  the 
kink  nearest  the  horse 
being  beneath,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  kink 
held  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger, 
the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  holding  the 
kink  apart,  the  two 
last  fingers  holding  the  rope  against  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  found  to 
be  sticking  up  through  the  kink  and  held  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
as  also  by  the  two  smaller  fingers  against  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  the  hand  being  below  the  kink. 

Now  the  rope  is  let  go  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  and  seized  again 


above  the  kink,  and  then  let  go  with  the  two 
smaller  fingers,  hauling  the  end  through  until  it 
assumes  the  position  in  fig.  3 ;  then  the  right 
hand  is  carried  beneath 
the  standing  or  fasten¬ 
ed  part,  and  taking  the 
position  of  fig.  4,  the 
end  of  the  rope  is 
brought  over  the  fast  or 
standing  part  and  tuck¬ 
ed  down  through  the 
kink,  producing  fig.  5. 

To  draw  it  tight  the  end  of  the  rope  is  taken 
in  with  the  part  held  by  the  little  fingeis  of  the 
left  hand,  and  taking  hold  at  “a”  fig.  4  with 
the  right  hand,  it  is  drawn  gently  with  both 
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bands  against  the  fast  end  and  the  knot  is  tied. 
To  untie,  the  bight  or  loop  “  b,”  fig.  5,  is  slipped 
up  over  the  standing  part  and  everything 
loosens  easily.  This  is  the  sailor’s  way  and  is 
done  very  quickly.  For  a  slip-noose  this  knot 
is  tied  around  the  standing  part  instead  of  the 
post  as  at  fig.  6. 

- .  ■— o«- - - • - 

Want  of  Care. — Want  of  care  is  the  pro¬ 
lific  cause  of  accident  and  disease  amongst 
stock.  The  master’s  eye  or  the  owner’s  solici¬ 
tude  are  proverbially  preventives  against 
trouble  or  waste ;  but  if  the  master  or  the 
owner  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  exercise 
the  watchful  care  needed,  we  may  be  sure  no 
one  else  will.  A  careful  shepherd  will  never 
bring  his  flock  home  at  night  without  counting 
them  and, passing  amongst  them,  observing  care¬ 
fully  any  suspicious  change  or  defect.  In  the 
dairy,  the  least  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  a  cow 
should  be  the  cause  of  inquiry  or  observation 
until  the  reason  is  found ;  for  that  there  is  a 
reason  we  may  be  assured.  A  limp  or  a  suspi¬ 
cious  failure  in  the  team  should  also  be  a 
source  of  uneasiness  until  it  is  accounted  for ; 
and  if  this  habit  of  close  scrutiny  and  observa¬ 
tion  becomes  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception 
there  will  be  much  less  trouble  ar.d  loss  for 
farmers  to  complain  of. 

■* - — - »-♦.  ....  . 

Value  of  Extra  Food. — The  expenditure 
of  money  for  what  is  called  artificial  food — that 
is,  food  which  is  not  produced  directly  upon 
the  farm — is  generally  very  profitable.  We 
have  found  that  a  few  dollars  thus  spent  in  lin¬ 
seed  or  cotton-cake  meal,  or  wheat  bran  or 
shorts  for  our  young  animals  or  milking  stock 
is  repaid  many  times.  Very  often  a  gallon  of 
molasses  occasionally  purchased  and  sprinkled 
over  the  feed  will  add  very  much  to  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  cows  and  calves ;  and  the  more  we  can 
induce  them  to  eat,  always  taking  care  that  they 
digest  it  perfectly,  the  more  they  yield  in  milk 
or  butter  or  flesh.  Nothing  will  sooner  bring  a 
pot-bellied,  hide-bound,  and  scraggy  calf  into 
condition  than  a  pint  of  linseed  cake  meal  a 
day,  and  nothing  adds  more  to  the  amount  of 
cream  than  a  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal  daily. 
In  addition,  the  manure  from  the  animals  is 
much  richer,  and  in  that  alone  the  money 
comes  back  again.  The  same  with  the  land. 
200  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  will  often  add  $20 
per  acre  to  the  value  of  the  crop. 

- —  > - - - -  •. - - 

Distributing  Manure  by  Irrigation. 

BY  COL.  GEORQE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OF  OQDBN  7  ARM. 

A  very  important  lesson  for  many  American 
farmers  may  be  gleaned  from  the  English  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  use  of  sewage  as  manure. 

Mr,  Meohi  still  adheres  to  his  old  system  of 


Fig.  1. — CORNER  OF  MANURE  CELLAR. 


converting  his  manure  (or  much  of  it)  into  a 
liquid  form,  storing  it  in  a  large  tank  where  it 
ferments,  and  forcing  it  (by  steam-power) 
through  underground  iron  pipes  for  distribution 
over  the  land  through  a  hose.  This  system  is 


not  generally  considered  either  economical  or 
advantageous.  The  plan  adopted  with  sewage, 
in  all  cases  which  came  to  my  notice,  is  that 
described  as  in  use  at  Lord  Warwick’s  farm 
near  Leamington. 

While  our  climate  precludes  the  possibility 
of  our  using  winter  sewage  in  this  way,  wo 
might,  in  some  cases,  make  profitable  use  of 
summer  sewage  if  we  could  get  it  without  too 
much  cost.  What  most  interests  us  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  is  the  suggestion  that  we  may 


adopt  a  similar  means  for  simple  water  irriga¬ 
tion,  or  for  the  use  of  water  as  a  distributing 
medium  for  manure. 

I  will  take  as  an  example  my  own  case  at  Og¬ 
den  Farm,  and  will  assume  that  I  had  (which  is 
not  true)  a  stream  of  water  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level  to  be  led  into  the  barn  cellar  (40x100), 
which  has  a  capacity  of  about  200,000  gallons. 
This  should  ordinarily  be  kept  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  into  it  all  manure  should  daily  be 
thrown.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ventilate  the 
cellar  thoroughly  with  side  windows,  and  to 
have  the  stable  floor  above  it  quite  tight.  Ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  to  turn  the  stream 
into  the  cellar,  or  back  again  into  its  own  chan¬ 
nel  at  will.  Whenever  manure  was  required  for 
that  part  of  the  farm  lying  low  enough  to  be 
flooded  from  the  cellar  (about  one  half  of  the 
whole)  the  gate  should  be 
opened  and  the  liquid  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  field  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  explained  below.  At  the 
same  time,  enough  water 
should  be  admitted  from  the 
brook  to  keep  up  the  head 
in  the  cellar.  This,  by  its 
flow,  would  make  a  movement 
in  the  mass  sufficient  to  stir 
up  the  sediment  and  foul  the 
outgoing  water.  The  irriga¬ 
tion  should  be  as  frequent 
and  as  copious  as  the  supply 
of  water  would  allow  and 
as  the  best  growth  of  the  crops 
required.  The  water  alono 
would  be  very  beneficial,  and 
it  would  only  be  stronger  or 
weaker  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  was  em¬ 
ployed.  Of  one  thing  wo 
might  be  quite  sure;  all  the 
manure  it  contained  would 
be  distributed  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  way  possible,  and  there 
could  be  no  waste.  Tho 
water  would  be  an  addition  to  its  value — 
there  would  bn  no  deduction  in  any  way.  A 
vast  amount  oi  labor  would  be  saved,  and  the 
manure  would  be  applied  at  the  right  tune ,  in 
the  right  way ,  and  on  the  right  spot. 

The  winter  manure  should  be  hauled,  as  it 
now  is.  on  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  farm — no 


water  being  admitted  to  the  cellar  at  this  season. 
When  the  growing  season  came  on,  then  the 
crops  of  the  lower  parts  would  get  the  benefit 
of  the  irrigation.  How  great  a  benefit  this 
would  be  to  grass  laud  in  time  of  drouth  need 
only  be  suggested. 

The  accompanying  sketches  will  show  thear. 
rangements  to  be  made  at  Ogden  Farm,  and 
will  indicate  a  plan  which,  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  circumstances  require,  may  be  adopted 
for  the  irrigation  of  any  laud  with  sufficient  slope. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  corner  of  tho  manure-cellar 
with  an  escape  pipe  (valved)  leading  from  the 
very  bottom — allowing  the  cellar  to  be  drained 
dry  at  pleasure.  In  front  of  the  entrance  to 
this  pipe  a  screen  of  iron  rods  or  wooden  slats, 
reaching  vertically  from  floor  to  ceiling,  prevents 
solid  matters  and  litter  from  choking  the  pipe. 
If  this  becomes  clogged,  it  can  be  cleared  with  a 
rake  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  above. 
This  pipe  should  be  used  only  when  the  water 
will  not  flow  at  the  outlets  above. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  at  the  west  end 
of  the  cellar,  with  an  overflow  pipe  to  the  north 
and  one  to  the  south.  The  drive-way  should 
be  dammed  up  to  raise  the  water  to  the  level  of 
these  pipes. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  arrangement  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  flow.  A  main  furrow  runs  from 
a  and  x  to  d.  This  is  the  general  direction  of 
the  slope  of  the  laud.  The  laterals  from  1  to  18 
are  furrows  laid  on  a  fall  of  1  inch  in  100  feet. 
They  will  not  be  straight,  but  must  follow  the 
conformation  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
uniform  full.  The  main  furrow  at  x  may  be 
supplied  either  from  a  or  from  c. 

The  flow  being  let  on,  and  kept  up  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  flow  into  the  cellar  from  the  brook,  it 
should  pass  on  to  the  end  of  18.  (The  main 
furrow  is  a  little  deeper  than  the  entrance  to  the 
laterals.)  Here  it  will  overflow  the  land  lying 
below  so  much  of  the  lateral  as  is  beyond  y. 
Then  a  gate  should  be  set  at  y,  and  kept  there 
until  the  laud  below  the  lateral  between  that 


Fig.  3.- 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LIQUID  MANURE. 

point  and  z  has  been  sufficiently  flooded.  Then 
remove  the  gate  to  z.  When  all  the  land  below 
lateral  18  has  had  its  supply,  set  a  gate  in  the 
main  just  below  17,  and  repeat  the  process  with 
that.  When  the  south  side  of  the  farm  has  been 
completed,  the  gate  is  taken  from  the  main  and 
the  water  allowed  to  flow  to  the  end  of  No.  9. 
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Nos.  1,  2,  10,  and  It  can  be  flushed  only  from 
outlets  a  and  b.  All  the  others  are  low  enough 
for  c. 

Of  course,  any  portion  of  the  land  may  bo 
flooded  at  pleasure,  the  directions  above  being 
given  only  as  an  illustration. 

- - - '—C—  »  —  - 

Proportion  of  Cream  to  Milk.  —  The 
proportion  of  cream  to  mills  yielded  by  cows  of 
the  various  breeds  used  in  the  dairy  were  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiment  in  England  some  time 
since  to  be  as  follows :  Brittany  cows,  19.27  to 
22.00  per  cent  of  cream;  Jerseys,  18.65  to  20.00 
per  cent;  cross  of  Jersey  and  Shorthorn,  17.95 
to  19.05  per  cent ;  Shorthorn  or  Durham,  15.32 
to  18.56  per  cent;  Devon,  14.87  to  17.00  per 
cent;  and  Ayrshire,  13.47  to  14.84  per  cent. 
The  variations  depended  on  the  feed,  which  for 
the  lowest  yield  was  grass  or  hay  only,  and  for 
the  highest  was  the  most  abundant  food  of  the 
richest  character  that  could  be  procured.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  cream  is  yielded  in 
larger  proportion  in  our  dairies  than  in  those 
of  England.  We  have  been  assured  by  Mr. 
Crozier,  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  that  he  has  taken 
one  quart  of  cream  from  three  quarts  of  milk 
from  one  of  his  Jersey  cows. 


Moreton  Farm. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  “  Walks  and  Talks,”  and 
in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  July  24th  thus 
pleasantly  relates  what  he  saw: 

“During  a  recent  social  visit  at  the  residence 
of  Joseph  Harris,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we 
made  some  observations  in  which  our  readers 
may  be  interested,  more  especially  as  Mr. 
H:  irris  is  widely  known  as  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientific  farmers,  and  has  success¬ 
fully  reduced  to  practice  the  principles  which 
he  had  adopted  after  assisting  in  the  celebrated 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  at 
Rothamstead,  England,  in  connection  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  this  country.  We 
do  not,  under  the  above  mentioned  circum¬ 
stances,  propose  to  give  the  details  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris’s  farming,  but  merely  to  note  some  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  connected  with  it. 

“Moreton  Farm  contains  285  acres,  and  has 
been  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Harris  about 
ten  years.  When  he  first  took  possession  it 
was  in  a  wretchedly  neglected  and  run-down 
condition.  With  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  he  has  not  yet  reduced  it 
to  so  perfect  a  condition  as  to  enable  him  to 
adopt  throughout  a  regular  rotation,  but  much 
has  been  accomplished  towards  that  end.  Un- 
derdraining  was  the  basis,  or  rather  the  first 
thing,  towards  improvement,  and  several  miles 
of  tile  have  been  laid.  The  land  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  that  region  in  the  amount  of  small 
and  large  stones  distributed  over  its  surface  or 
sunk  into  the  soil.  Many  of  these  have  been 
removed,  and  rough  and  stony  ground  changed 
to  mellow,  easily  cultivated  fields,  and  the 
stone  placed  in  handsome  walls  as  farm  fences. 
Fine  crops  were  seen  growing  on  this  renovated 
land. 

“  The  aggressive  department  of  the  farm  man¬ 
agement  at  Moreton  Farm  is  the  war  against 
weeds.  Mr.  H.  is  determined  not  to  cultivate 
them.  If  a  part  cau  be  destroyed,  according  to 
the  practice  of  imperfect  farmers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  remainder  may  not,  according 
to  the  determination  of  thorough  farmers.  We 
saw  no  weeds  lining  the  fences,  so  common 
elsewhere.  A  fifteen-acre  corn  field  which  we 


examined  had  been  harrowed  four  times  over 
the  whole  surface  when  the  corn  was  small 
with  a  smoothing-liarrow,  and  the  man  who 
had  the  field  in  charge  was  then  running  the 
one-horse  cultivator  the  fifth  time  between  the 
rows.  Such  thorough  work  leaves  little  chance 
for  vegetable  intruders. 

“  The  underdraining  is  done  by  the  hired  men 
at  seasons  when  other  wrork  is  not  pressing. 
The  tile  is  laid  from  three  to  four  feet  deep  in 
most  instances.  Sometimes  it  can  be  laid  only 
two  feet,  but  deep  draining  is  found  to  be  best, 
the  soil  being  mostly  of  rather  light  character, 
with  occasional  portions  of  heavy  loam.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  irregular  lines  are 
therefore  generally  necessary  for  the  mains. 
About  seven  miles  of  drains  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  descent  being  quite  moderate, 
large  tile  are  required  for  the  main  drains, vary¬ 
ing  from  four-inch  pipe  to  five-inch,  double  five- 
incb,  and  in  some  cases  ten  inch  in  diameter — 
which  discharge  nearly  full  in  the  wettest  wea¬ 
ther.  The  result  of  underdraining  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  one  place,  on  low  land, 
was  seen  a  luxuriant  crop  of  oats  and  peas 
growing  together ;  a  similar  crop  last  year 
yielded  86£  bushels  on  an  acre.  In  another 
place  we  saw  a  remarkably  dense  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  crop  of  clover,  the  result  of  drainage  and 
thick  sowing. 

“Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Harris’s  ‘Walks 
and  Talks  on  the  Farm,’  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  will  remember  his  occasional  allusions 
to  ‘the  Deacon’s’  management  on  an  adjoining 
farm.  The  Deacon  does  not  believe  in  all  the 
new  notions,  and  repudiates  underdrainage.  On 
riding  past  his  wheat  field,  we  estimated  the 
crop  at  three  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  and 
more  of  weeds.  Underdrained,  judging  from 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  soil,  it  would 
probably  have  yielded  at  least  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat.  It  must  be  conceded, 
however,  in  order  that  strict  justice  may  be 
done  to  the  Deacon,  that  wheat  through  this 
part  of  the  country  was  unusually  poor  this  year 
from  winter-killing,  and  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  a  light  product.  His  management  generally, 
however,  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  give 
him  heavy  farm  profits,  and  he  has  to  depend 
on  other  sources,  such  as  agency  and  commis¬ 
sion  business,  for  comfortable  living. 

“Among  other  objects  of  interest  on  Moreton 
Farm  is  a  fine  Northern  Spy  orchard  of  220 
trees,  about  twelve  years  old.  This  sort  is  usu¬ 
ally  long  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  these 
trees  do  not  yet  afford  full  crops.  Last  year 
they  gave  forty  barrels,  and  this  year  promise 
more.  The  land  is  in  pasture,  and  is  kept 
grazed  short  by  Cotswold  sheep,  besides  receiv¬ 
ing  top-dressings  of  manure.  The  trees  were 
in  medium  or  good  thrifty  condition,  the  annual 
shoots  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  A  few  trees  in 
cultivated  ground  grew  rather  more  vigorously. 
The  sheep  are  in  the  orchard  in  the  daytime, 
and  keep  the  grass  very  short;  at  night  they 
are  allowed  better  feed  in  another  field.  The 
fruit  grows  fairer  or  freer  from  the  codling- 
moth  each  successive  year,  as  these  animals 
reduce  their  numbers  by  eating  the  small  fallen 
apples.  The  sheep  never  attack  the  bark  of 
the  trees. 

“  The  largest  receipts  from  the  farm  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  sale  of  Essex  pigs.  Mr.  II. 
prefers  this  breed  to  all  others,  giving  better 
side-pork  than  the  Berkshires,  and  not  being 
so  restless.  He  has  at  the  present  time  about 
150  animals,  which  have  so  high  a  reputation 
that  orders  come  in  as  fast  as  they  increase. 


Last  year  his  sales  amounted  to  $4,000.  His 
treatise  ‘  On  the  Pig  ’  gives  therefore  his  owe. 
experience. 

“  Ou  the  whole,  the  farming  at  Moreton  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  successful.  The  profits,  other 
than  from  the  sale  of  pigs,  are  a  fair  return  from 
the  land ;  and  the  constant  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  farm  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked- 
It  was  bought  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  iu 
a  run-down  condition,  and  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  has  cost  $80  per  acre,  or  $22,000  for  the 
farm.  It  is  fairly  estimated,  according  to  the 
market  priceof  adjoining  land,  at  $150  per  acre, 
or  over  $40,000.  Mr.  Harris  occupies  the  dwell¬ 
ing  which  he  found  on  the  place,  lives  as  a 
comfortable  country  resident,  enjoys  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  the  domestic 
comforts  which  may  be  gathered  around  a 
pleasant  rural  home. 

“A  ride  of  several  miles  in  the  neighborhood 
exhibited  many  objects  of  interest,  this  part  of 
the  county  being  nearly  level  or  slightly  undu¬ 
lating,  with  occasional  views  of  great  extent 
and  magnificence,  embracing  many  miles  of 
cultivated  farms,  the  distant  city,  and  a  long 
horizon  of  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Many  pleasant  looking  homes  indicated  the 
competence  of  their  owners ;  some  farms,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  the  imperfect  management  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  briers,  elders, 
and  burdocks  lined  the  fences.  These  were  the 
exception,  while  some  others  were  models  of 
neatness,  the  fields  exhibiting  heavy  crops.  We 
were  struck  with  the  hundreds  of  acres  of 
beans  which  were  seen  in  a  ride  of  a  few  miles; 
this  crop,  we  were  told,  often  yielded  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  occupied  the  ground  for 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and 
brought  cash  for  the  product.  Some,  however, 
have  gone  into  the  business  of  bean  raising 
without  knowing,  by  experience,  the  requisites 
for  success,  and  will  probably  be  glad  to  with¬ 
draw  after  they  have  learned  that  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  required  for  all  operations.” 


Breaking  Colts. 

The  education  of  a  colt  should  commence  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned.  Even  before  this  time  it 
may  learn  much,  although  the  main  business  of 
its  life  can  not  well  be  undertaken  earlier. 
From  the  very  first  it  may,  however,  be  taught 
to  become  fearless  of  those  around  it,  and  made 
familiar  with  them,  and  be  reduced  to  discip¬ 
line;  and  if  no  tricks  are  played  with  it,  and  it 
i3  not  teased  or  trifled  with,  it  will  learn  to  have 
confidence  in  its  owner,  and  will  generally  grow 
up  free  from  vice  and  ill-temper.  Before  it  is  a 
year  old,  it  should  be  broken  to  the  halter, 
taught  to  stand  when  tied,  and  to  lead.  These 
lessons  should  be  given  gradually,  and  for  a 
very  short  time  on  each  occasion,  until  the  ani¬ 
mal  understands  exactly  what  is  meant.  When  it 
leads  quite  easily  without  dragging  on  the  hal¬ 
ter,  it  may  be  taught  its  paces.  The  first  lesson 
is  to  walk.  Gradually  the  pace  should  be  quick¬ 
ened,  until  it  can  walk  quite  briskly.  For  a 
farm  horse,  this  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
be  learned.  A  horse  that  can  walk  with  ease 
four  miles  an  hour  is  worth  more  than  two  that 
can  walk  but  two  miles  in  the  same  time;  for  it 
will  do  as  much  work  with  half  the  feed  as 
two  horses  of  the  latter  kind  will  perform. 
There  must  be  no  hurry  in  all  this  teaching, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of,  and  the  lessons  be  given  regularly. 
When  it  will  lead  steadily,  the  halier  may  be 
taken  by  the  end  and  the  colt  taught  to  lead 
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with  it  hanging  loosely.  All  the  different  move¬ 
ments  which  it  will  have  to  perform  in  after¬ 
life  should  be  taught  now,  before  it  is  allowed 
to  trot  or  run,  that  is  if,  as  we  now  understand, 
it  is  to  be  a  work-horse.  It  may  be  taught  to 
do  all  this  at  the  word  of  command  as  easily 
as  an  ox  can  be,  without  any  need  of  touching 
the  lines.  A  team  of  horses  thus  educated  are 
exceedingly  useful  on  a  farm,  and  will  very 
much  lighten  the  labor  of  plowing  or  hauling 
loads.  The  most  useful  team  we  ever  possessed 
or  drove  was  one  that  would  plow  a  back-fur- 


would  afterwards  depreciate  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  the  horse  should  be  now  “  nipped  in 
the  bud.”  If  he  commences  to  hang  out  his 
tongue,  carry  his  head  improperly,  or  contract 
other  unpleasant  habits,  they  must  be  reformed 
at  once— gently  and  without  irritating  him,  but 
patiently  and  persistently.  Any  strange  thing 
should  be  brought  up  to  him  squarely  in  the 
face,  so  that  he  may  not  -learn  to  shy,  and  he 
should  be  permitted  to  examine  it  leisurely. 
But  we  have  never  found  when  a  colt  has  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  us  that  it  has 


ends  are  hitched  into  the  harness,  and  the  traces 
are  hooked  on  to  the  cross-piece.  The  harness, 
back-straps,  and  breeching  should  be  carefully 
fastened  before  starting,  and  the  poles  may  then 
be  drawn  much  more  safely  than  any  wheeled 
vehicle.  No  pressure  can  come  suddenly  on 
the  breeching,  and  the  colt  can  not  back,  for  the 
butts  of  the  poles  penetrate  into  the  ground  and 
prevent  it.  After  sufficient  practice  with  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  light-wheeled  vehicle  may  be  used. 

During  this  course  of  lessons  the  colt  should 
be  taught  to  allow  anything  to  come  in  contact 
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row  across  a  field  and  turn  at  the  headlands 
without  the  lines  being  touched,  and  could  be 
used  to  load  logs  upon  a  wagon  or  sled  as  easily 
as  any  yoke  of  oxen.  They  had  been  taught 
<to  work  thus  when  colts.  When  this  has  been 
well  learned  the  colt  may  be  taught  to  trot.  It 
should  be  taken  by  the  halter,  close  to  the  head 
at  first,  afterwards  at  the  end,  and  encouraged 
to  increase  its  speed.  By  being  taught  at  first 
to  go  gently,  it  will  learn  to  trot  without  break¬ 
ing  up;  if  it  breaks,  it  should  be  stopped, 
brought  back  to  the  starting-place  at  a  walk, 
and  made  to  commence  again.  At  this  time  a 
little  reward  will  be  found  to  encourage  the 
colt  very  much,  and  nothing  will  please  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  small  lump  of  sugar.  We  may  here 
mention  that  a  colt  may  be  taught  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  come  from  any  part  of  a  pasture-field  at 
call,  and  it  will  do  it  without  fail  afterwards  if 
taught  at  this  time.  A  piece  of  bread,  a  little 
salt,  sugar,  or  a  piece  of  apple  given  each  time, 
or  even  a  friendly  pat  or  a  caressing  word,  will 
be  a  sufficient  reward  to  keep  up  the  habit. 
Much  loss  of  time  afterwards  will  be  prevented. 

The  next  thing  is  to  accustom  the  colt  to  the 
iridic  -/nd  the  saddle.  All  bad  habits  that 


ever  shown  any  surprise  or  repugnance  to  any¬ 
thing  we  may  have  brought  up  to  it  in  the  hand 
or  on  the  arm.  When  confidence  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  fear  seems  not  to  occur  unless  under 
some  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  they  of 
course  must  be  guarded  against.  A  colt  that 
has  been  properly  handled  may  be  taught  in 
two  or  three  hours  to  stand  near  a  passing  loco¬ 
motive  without  showing  any  fear  if  its  owner 
is  at  its  head.  But  such  lessons  should  be  given 
with  extreme  caution,  and  when  carefully  given, 
although  a  colt  may  be  seen  to  tremble  when 
the  locomotive  approaches,  it  will  nevertheless 
soon  learn  to  stand  quite  still  without  drawing 
on  the  halter  if  its  owner  is  near  it;  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  owner  has  a  horse  that  has  been 
kindly  used. 

After  the  harness  and  saddle  can  be  put  on 
without  the  least  flinching  or  apprehension  be¬ 
ing  shown,  the  colt  may  be  hitched  up.  It  is  not 
well  to  use  a  buggy  at  first,  nor  anything  with 
wheels.  The  best  thing  is  a  frame  of  light  poles 
cut  square  at  the  ends ;  two  of  the  poles  should  be 
12  feet  long  and  one  six  feet.  The  shorter  pole 
is  lashed  with  cords  across  the  longer  poles  at 
about  three  feet  from  the  butts.  The  other 


with  its  heels  without  resisting  it,  and  also, 
should  the  lines  get  beneath  its  tail,  to  allow 
them  to  be  removed  without  fretting  or  kicking. 
Of  course,  much  depends  on  the  disposition  of 
the  animal  whether  or  not  all  this  teaching  shall 
be  successful  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  but  we 
have  found  that  in  most  cases  a  horse’s  disposi¬ 
tion  turns  out  to  be  very  much  what  it  is  made 
to  be  by  his  training  in  his  youth.  The  main 
points  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article  will 
be  found  illustrated  by  our  artist  in  the  annexed 
engravings. 

It  will  be  noticed  probably  that  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  whip  or  of  punishment. 
We  firmly  hold  the  whip  to  be  useless,  and 
punishment  to  be  totally  uncalled  for  and  inju¬ 
dicious  at  all  times.  Further  than  this,  the 
whip  is  so  often  made  an  instrument  of  severity 
and  torture  to  a  willing  but  incompetent  horse — 
rendered  incompetent  often  by  the  stupidity  or 
ill-nature  of  its  driver — that  in  our  own  practice 
we  never  allowed  a  hired  man  to  carry  one,  nor 
did  we  ever  ourselves  find  occasion  to  use  one; 
and  we  would  urge  the  propriety  of  forever 
banishing  the  whip  as  an  instrument  of  punish¬ 
ment  from  the  farm. 
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The  Golden-Spurred  Columbine. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  in  his 
wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Mexico 
came  across  a  Columbine  which  at  the  time 


between  this  and  A.  ccerulea  are  not  very 
marked,  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
other  than  purely  botanical  characters  may 
have  weight.  The  plant  comes  from  a  different 
geographical  range,  grows  taller,  flowers  nearly 


the  shopkeeper  which  he  thought  were  the 
lavender est.  If  we  were  asked  which  was  “  the 
lavenderest”  flower  w»  knew  we  should  say 
the  Amsonia.  The  books  all  have  it  that  the 
flowers  are  “  pale  blue,”  but  this  does  not  pro- 


GOLDEN-SPURRED  COLUMBINE. 


seemed  to  him  not  only  the  most  beautiful 
Columbine  but  the  most  charming  wild  flower 
he  had  ever  seen.  How  he  searched  for  seeds 
— for  being  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere 
roots  were  of  no  use — how  sadly  he  contented 
himself  with  specimens  for  the  herbarium,  and 
how  he  filled  his  liat-baud  and  the  button-holes 
of  a  red-flannel  shirt  with  flowers  are  matters  of 
pleasant  recollection.  He  supposed,  of  course, 
he  had  a  new  species,  and  was  not  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  both  Torrey  and  Gray 
considered  it  as  a  yellow  variety  of  Aquilegia 
leptocera — what  is  now  known  and  cultivated  as 
Aquilegia  ccerulea,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Colum¬ 
bine.  As  the  plant  is  destined  to  be  a  popular 
one,  we  give  it  the  name  of  “  Golden-Spurred 
Columbine.”  That  most  industrious  collector 
and  excellent  botanist 'Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  obtain  seeds,  and  the  plant  has 
been  for  sometime  in  cultivation  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Harvard  University,  and  is  sparingly 
introduced  from  there  into  European  and  a  few 
American  gardens,  and  is  noticed  in  foreign 
journals  with  high  commendation  as  Aquilegia 
leptocera  Jlava.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
botanical  nomenclature  and  synonyms.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  after  cultivating  the  plant  for 
several  years,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbine  {A.  ccerulea ),  Dr.  Gray  has 
concluded  to  describe  it  as  a  new  species,  Aqui- 
legia  chrysantha.  The  botanical  distinctions 


a  month  later,  and  blooms  for  two  months  con¬ 
tinuously  ;  these  peculiarities,  added  to  its  full 
yellow  color,  seem  to  warrant  it  to  rank  as  a 
species.  Like  the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine, 
it  has  very  long  and  slender  spurs,  often  over 
two  inches  in  length.  The  engraving,  which 
only  gives  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  smaller 
than  life,  can  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  plant,  with  its  foliage  set  off  by  numerous 
graceful  goldon-spurred  flowers.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  even  more  so  than  the  Rocky  Mountain 
species,  which  in  some  soils  being  injured  by 
the  heat  of  summer,  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  stand  the  winter,  a  difficulty  however  which 
has  never  been  within  our  experience. 

We  could  not  mention  this  fine  Columbine 
without  reference  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  and 
we  especially  request  our  readers  not  to  annoy 
Prof.  Gray  or  Prof.  Sargent  by  making  applica¬ 
tions  for  seeds,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
answer  such  demands.  We  learn  that  seeds  of 
this  plant  from  other  sources  will  be  offered 
by  some  of  our  leading  seed-dealers  this  fall, 
and  they  may  be  obtained  in  the  regular  way. 
-  »  »  — 

The  Amsonia. 

There  are  several  flowers  which  are  not  very 
showy  that  we  like  to  grow  on  account  of  their 
peculiarity  or  oddity.  It  is  told  of  an  affected 
young  lady  that  in  selecting  gloves  she  asked 


perly  describe  the  color.  Bluish  gray,  which  is 
just  lavender  color,  would  be  a  better  term. 
The  engraving  gives  a  top  of  a  flowering  stem 
of  about  the  natural  size.  A  well-established 
plant  throws  up  numerous  stems  two  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  high,  with  leaves  of  variable 
shape,  and  each  surmounted  by  a  loose  cluster 
of  flowers  that  are  delicate  in  form  as  well  as  in 
color.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is 
Amsonia  Taberncemontana.  Amsonia  com¬ 
memorates  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Amson, 
and  the  other  name  another  person  by  the  name 
of  Taberusemontanus.  As  this  pretty  native 
plant,  which  is  found  in  Illinois,  Virginia,  and 
southward,  is  very  well  provided  with  names, 
we  think  that  Amsonia  will  do  for  its  common  as 
well  as  i'ts  botanical  appellation.  It  belongs  to 
the  Dogbane  Family  {Apocynacece),  of  which 
our  native  Indian  Hemp,  the  Oleander,  Peri¬ 
winkle,  and  other  cultivated  plants  are  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Amsonia  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  requiring  only  to  be 
divided  when  the  clumps  get  too  large. 

- -  - - MOV - -  - - 

Corn-meal  and  Curculio.— A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  states  that  he  kept  a 
plum-tree  free  from  curculios  by  sprinkling  the 
ground  under  the  tree  with  corn-meal.  This 
induced  the  chickens  to  scratch  and  search. 
The  meal  was  strewn  every  morning  from  the 
time  the  trees  blossomed  until  the  fruit  was 
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large  enough  to  be  out  of  danger.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  fowls  picked  up  the  curcu- 
lios  with  the  meal,  and  the  tree  being  saved 
from  the  presence  of  the  insects  was  wonder¬ 
fully  fruitful. 

■ - «»  t  >  ft  ■■■ 

A  Base-Burning  Water-Heater. 

ET  PETER  HENDERSON. 


For  many  years  a  great  want  has  been  felt 
for  a  better  means  of  heating  greenhouses,  or 
rather  conservatories,  attached  to  dwellings. 
The  space  to  be  heated  is  usually  so  small,  that 
the  ordinary  hot-water  boilers  in  use  for  large 
operations  have  been  found  by  amateurs  too 
complicated,  and  to  require  too  much  attention. 
Then  when  the  common  smoke-flue  was  tried 
corresponding  difficulties  arose,  it  requiring 
nearly  the  same  attention  as  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  boiler.  Occasionally  these  conservatories 
are  heated  by  registers  from  the  furnace  heater, 
just  as  the  ordinary  rooms  of  the  dwelling; 
but  I  have  rarely  seen  any  so  heated  wherein 
the  plants  looked  well,  it  being  difficult  to  get 
the  register  so  placed  as  to  diffuse  the  heat 
evenly.  A  new  base-burning  water-heater  has 
been  invented  by  Hitchings  &  Co.,  the  well 
known  greenhouse-heating  firm.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  principle,  nothing  to  patent, 
I  believe.  It  is  simply  making  the  ordinary 
base-burning  stove  heat  hot  water  so  that  it 
will  circulate  in  iron  pipes  and  heat  a  small 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  attached  to  a  dwell¬ 
ing  or  otherwise,  exactly  as  our  larger  boilers 
do,  which  are  not  usually  made  on  the  base¬ 
burning  principle.  The  patterns  they  have 
thus  far  made  (shown  in  figureT  and  in  section 
in  figure  2)  are  42  inches  high  and  21  inches  at 
base,  and  are  powerful  enough  to  heat  a  green¬ 
house  10  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long,  or  about  400 
square  feet  of  glass  surface,  taking  into  account 
the  front  and  ends.  The  complete  cost  of 
beating,  including  boiler,  pipes,  and  fitting  up, 
will  range  from  $150  to  $200.  The  care  neces¬ 


sary  in  the  management  of  this  base-burning 
water-heater  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  re¬ 
quired  for  an  ordinary  base-burning  stove,  and 
it  may  be  safely  left  twelve  hours  without  atten¬ 
tion,  keeping  a  temperature  for  the  plants  of 


from  50°  to  60°  at  night,  which  is  about  what  is 
required  for  a  general  collection  of  plants. 
Figure  3  shows  the  boiler  placed  alongside  the 
kitchen  range,  being  in  a  basement  and  one 
story  lower  than  the  conservatory.  It  can 
either  be  used  in  this  way,  or  placed  in  the 
conservatory  itself  as  desired  as  will  best  suit. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  though,  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  conservatory,  that  it  must  be  placed  where 
a  chimney  can  be  used,  as  of  course  an  outlet 


must  be  had  for  smoke  exactly  as  in  any  ordin¬ 
ary  room  where  any  stove  whatever  is  used. 

I  am  personally  exceedingly  grateful  to 
Hitchings  &  Co.  for  giving  us  this  contrivance 
for  heating.  It  is  a  question  on  which  my  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  asked  in  scores  of  instances,  and 
I  have  never  before  been 
able  to  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer.  I  presume 
the  Agriculturist  has  had 
many  similar  inquiries, 
but  I  doubt  much  if 
all  its  horticultural 
savants  have  been  able 
so  well  to  solve  this  diffi¬ 
culty  as  is  now  certain 
to  be  done  by  the  base¬ 
burning  water  -  heater. 


Frightening  Striped 
Bugs.  —  A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  thinks  that  a 
gentleman  in  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  from  cucumber- 
growers  for  his  “  dis¬ 
covery  ”  of  a  method  of 
frightening  away  striped 
bugs.  He  suspends  a 
quantity  of  paper  by 
means  of  a  string  to  a 
stick  which  is  set  in 
the  ground  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  The 
paper  being  moved  by  the  wind  frightens  away 
the  bugs.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  for 
driving  off  the  bug,  and  the  writer  hereof  saw  his 
father  use  it  at  least  forty  years  ago,  and  it  turns 
up  in  the  papers  every  few  years  as  a  novelty. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


I  have  heard  old-fashioned  people  use  “  come¬ 
uppance”  to  express  compensation  or  what  i3 
due  to  one.  I  have  had  a  “  comeuppance,'” 
and  it  is  a  just  one,  if  it  did  result  in  the  loss  of 

A  Valuable  Shrub. — A  few  months  ago  I 
had  a  warm  word  of  praise  for  the  Double¬ 
flowering  Crimson  Thorn.  If  there  was  a  plant 
upon  the  place  that  I 
petted  and  admired  and 
gloried  in  it  was  that. 
Some  of  the  older 
branches  had  a  disagree¬ 
able  coccus  upon  them, 
and  the  new  growth  had 
multitudes  of  plant-lice. 
It  is  the  way  with  all 
Hawthorns  to  have  all 
possible  insects,  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  which,  if  nothing 
else  did,  quite  unfits 
them  for  hedge  plants  in 
this  country.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  and 
recollecting  that  I  had 
on  hand  an  untried 
syringe  that  the  maker 
had  sent,  and  that  there 
was  in  the  box  some  in¬ 
sect-killing  soap,  I  told 
the  boy  to  get  the  syringe 
and  use  the  soap  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions. 
He  did  so,  and  whatever 
may  have  become  of  the 
insects  the  Hawthorn 
is  dead  past  all  re¬ 
suscitation.  On  the  whole  I  am  rather 
glad  of  it.  It  serves  me  right.  If  I  am  par¬ 
ticular  about  any  one  thing,  it  is  never  to 
take  any  preparation,  nor  to  let  any  one  in 
whom  I  have  any  interest  take  auy,  unless  I 
know  exactly  what  it  is  composed  of.  More 
than  this,  I  will  not  allow  any  “  cattle  food”  or 
any  medicine  to  be  given  to  a  horse  or  chicken 
unless  I  know  its  precise  ingredients.  I  have 
ridiculed  the  English  fondness  for  Gishurst’s 
Compound,  Fowler’s  Insecticide,  Phytosmegma, 
and  all  that  quackery,  and  here  in  a  moment  of 
haste,  to  do  the  thing  that  was  nearest  at  hand 
I  used  a  soap  that  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  killed 
my  pet  plant.  I  hope  if  I  ever  do  such  a  foolisii 
thing  again  I  shall  suffer  worse  loss.  How  any¬ 
one  can  use  a  secret  preparation  on  man,  beast, 
or  plant  I  don’t  understand.  I  stick  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,  and  let  the  dead  shrub  stand  as  a  warning. 

Perennial  Phloxes  is  a  term  applied  by 
florists  to  the  garden  varieties  of  Phlox  panicu- 
lata  and  P.  maculata  ;  but  all  our  Phloxes  ex¬ 
cept  P.  Drummondii  are  perennial,  and  the 
term  as  applied  to  these  is  a  misnomer.  They 
are  popularly  known,  in  some  localities  at  least, 
as  “  French  Lilacs,”  and  the  dealers  make  two 
sections,  calling  the  taller  growing  ones  “  pani¬ 
culate,"  and  the  dwarfer  ones  “  decussate, ” 
which  is  a  convenient  division.  In  each  sec¬ 
tion  new  sorts  are  offered  each  year,  and  it 
is  useless  to  designate  varieties  where  nearly  all 
are  good.  They  vary  from  pure  white  to  deep 
crimson  with  all  kinds  of  intermediate  mark¬ 
ings  and  sh.ades.  They  make  a  fine  show  at  a 
season  when  flowers  are  not  very  abundant, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy.  There  is  one  precau¬ 
tion  to  be  observed  in  growing  them,  and  that 
is  to  not  have  them  too  crowded,  or  they  will 
mildew,  and  by  the  time  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  open  the  foliage  becomes  unsightly. 
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Early  Sweet-Corn.— A  year  or  two  ago  I 
mentioned  a  local  variety  of  corn  which  is  known 
here  as  Van  Riper’s,  Cadmus’s,  Tom  Thumb, 
etc.  It  is  probably  the  earliest  corn  with  a  good- 
sized  ear  that  goes  to  the  Hew  York  market. 
Seeing  the  “Early  Minnesota”  in  Mr.  Vick’s 
catalogue,  and  finding  it  offered  by  no  other 
seedsman,  I  sent  for  some.  It  does  not  make 
quite  so  large  an  ear  as  the  local  variety  referred 
to,  but  it  is  greatly  superior  to  that  in  sweet¬ 
ness  and  its  equal  in  earliness.  It  is  a  dwarf 
variety,  has  two  and  often  three  ears  to  the 
stalk,  and  as  an  early  corn  I  have  not,  take  it 
in  all  respects,  seen  its  equal.  It  is  not  as  sweet 
as  the  Early  Narragansett,  but  its  ears  are  twice 
as  large;  nor  is  it  as  sweet  as  some  later  vari¬ 
eties,  but  it  is  early  and  good — and  until  I  find 
something  better  shall  stick  to  the  Minnesota 
as  the  best  early  corn. 

Variegated  Foliage  in  out-door  culture  is 
sometimes  very  satisfactory,  but  it  is  oftener 
otherwise.  Our  hot  summers  put  these  varie¬ 
gated  leaves  to  a  severe  test,  and  those  that  we 
admire  when  grown  in  the  greenhouse  very 
often  lose  their  markings  when  placed  in  the 
open  border.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
plants  with  colored  leaves  like  the  varieties  of 
Coleus,  but  to  those  in  which  the  green  leaves 
have  white  or  cream-colored  markings.  Among 
the  tender  plants  with  variegated  green  leaves 
none  hold  their  markings  more  persistently 
than  Abutilon  Thompsonii,  which  I  find  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  growing  in  clumps,  as  it 
bears  cutting  well,  and  may  be  shaped  to  one’s 
fancy.  Among 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials  those 
with  variegated  foliage  are  quite  rare.  None  that 
we  have  seen  equals  the  variegated  Comfrey, 
Symphytum  peregrinum.  This  wras  noticed  and 
figured  in  the  Agriculturist  several  years  ago. 
It  is  bright  and  pleasing  from  early  spring  until 
late  autumn,  and  never  shows  any  signs  of 
deterioration. 

Trees  with  Variegated  Foliage,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  not  a  success.  I  have  a 
variegated  Horse-chestnut  which  I  would  like 
to  exchange  for  a  plain  one.  The  leaves  are 
well  marked  for  a  week  or  so  after  they  appear 
in  spring,  but  they  soon  have  an  ill-defined  and 
unhealthy  look.  A  variegated  Salishuria  or 
Gingko  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  find  one  now,  and  so  with  many 
other  “  novelties”  in  this  line.  The  best  deci¬ 
duous  tree  with  variegated  leaves  that  I  have 
seen  is  the 

V  ariegated  Box-Elder— Negundo  aceroides. 
— However  it  may  be  later,  this  holds  its  mark¬ 
ings  well  into  July.  The  ordinary  box-elder  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  our  smaller  trees. 
The  variegated  one  has  the  same  pleasing  habit, 
and  the  foliage  is  boldly  marked  with  white ; 
and  the  effect  of  a  well-grown  specimen  against 
a  background  of  evergreens,  as  it  may  be  seen 
at  Wellesley,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  imaginable. 

Birds  have  heretofore  been.very  scarce  at  my 
place,  but  this  year  they  have  appeared  in  great 
numbers,  much  to  my  gratification.  The  pres¬ 
ent  abundance  has  direct  relation  to  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  a  horde  of  worthless  cats  that 
formerly  prowled  about. 


The  Future  of  Strawberry  Culture. 


The  experience  of  the  season  just  past  has 
convinced  strawberry  growers,  at  least  those  in 
the  Northern  States,  that  they  must  give  up  the 


cultivation  altogether  or  take  measures  to  be 
independent  of  the  weather.  Another  such 
season  as  the  one  just  closed  would  bring 
disaster,  if  not  ruin,  to  hundreds  who  have  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits,  as  well  as  in  baskets  and  other  accessor¬ 
ies  for  taking  the  crop  to  market.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  strawberry  grower  can  be 
fairly  sure  of  a  crop  one  j^ear  with  another  is 
to  irrigate.  One  of  the  largest  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  recently  told  us  that  the 
amount  that  he  lost  by  this  year’s  failure  of  the 
crop  would  more  than  pay  for  permanent  irri¬ 
gating  improvements.  Like  a  wise  man  he 
goes  at  once  to  work  to  provide  a  supply  of 
water  that  will  render  him,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
quite  independent  of  rains.  This  is  what  straw¬ 
berry  cultivators  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
if  they  expect  anything  like  certain  returns  for 
their  labors.  In  a  spring  like  the  last,  water 
for  irrigation  w'ill  decide  the  question  between 
a  profitable  crop  and  a  total  failure,  and  in  or¬ 
dinary  seasons,  when  there  is  so  much  rain  that 
the  plants  do  not  really  suffer  from  drouth,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
application  of  water  just  at  the  time  it  is  needed 
will  be  such  as  to  pay  a  handsome  return  upon 
the  investment.  In  many  localities  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  irrigation  need  be  but  slight — a  dam 
and  a  few  water-courses  being  all  that  are  re¬ 
quired.  In  other  cases  water  must  be  pumped 
by  windmills  into  a  reservoir.  Even  in  the 
most  difficult  cases  the  outlay  will  not  be  very 
large.  It  should  be  recollected  that  no  half-way 
measures  will  answer;  the  ground  must  have  a 
thorough  soaking.  The  watering  had  better  not 
be  undertaken  at  all  if  it  is  to  be  only  a  mere 
W'etting  of  the  surface. 


Insecticide. — (Oldsoldierum.) 

BY  PHEBE  ANN. 


Dear  Mr.  Agriculturist :  Let  me  give  you  my 
recipe  for  a  most  effectual  insecticide:  One 
wine-bottle,  30  oz. ;  Old  soldiers  (cigar  stumps), 
any  quantum ;  Aqua  pura  or  rainum  to  cover 
the  stumps.  Put  the  stumps  in  the  bottle,  and 
the  water  on  the  stumps.  Of  course  this  won’t 
exterminate  a  greenhouseful  of  insects,  but  for 
the  window-gardens,  the  hanging-baskets,  etc.,  it 
is  just  the  thing.  Put  in  more  stumps  and  more 
wTat,er  daily,  so  as  to  keep  your  bottle  full.  The 
longer  the  solution  stands  the  worse  it  is  for  the 
health  of  the  insect.  Apply  with  a  brush,  a 
little  toy  watering-pot,  or  a  spoon  if  you  choose. 

There  is  a  double  satisfaction  in  the  use  of 
this  preparation — viz.,  the  utilization  of  Adol¬ 
phus  Henry’s  cigar  stumps,  and  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  how  insects  will  die  before  they 
will  get  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Moral. — WhaL  a  pity  some  men  are  not 
insects. 


A  Support  for  Plants. 


We  were  quite  amused  to  see  figured  in  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  (England),  as  a  “support 
for  strawberries,”  a  contrivance  that  we  have 
used  these  many  years,  though  not  for  straw¬ 
berries.  It  shows  how  similar  needs  will  lead 
to  similar  inventions.  In  England  various  con¬ 
trivances  are  in  use  for  keeping  strawberries  up 
from  the  ground,  and  there  are  several  patented 
“strawberry  crinolines.”  Some  ten  years  ago, 
‘having  to  support  some  spreading  plants,  we  put 
galvanized  wire  together  in  the  manner  here 
figured.  This  kind  of  frame  is  quickly  made, 


and  is  very  efficient ;  besides,  it  does  not  make 
the  show  that  some  other  plant  supports  do. 
The  larger  Phloxes,  the  tall-growing  Sedums, 
and  many  other  things  get  very  top-heavy,  es¬ 
pecially  in  rainy  weather,  and  a  girdle  of  this 


WIRE  SUPPORT. 

kind  keeps  the  clumps  in  shape  and  contributes 
to  the  neatness  of  the  garden.  Of  course  the 
taller  the  support  the  stronger  must  be  the  wire. 


Paris-Green  for  Insects. 


Paris-green,  a  very  poisonous  compound  of 
arsenic  and  copper,  has  been  found  to  be  the 
only  effective  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the 
Colorado  Potato-beetle.  We  have  often  spoken 
of  its  use  and  given  directions  for  operating 
with  it.  Since  its  introduction  to  kill  the 
potato-bug  its  use  has  extended,  and  it  is  now 
employed  to  kill  other  insects  that  infest  other 
plants.  For  several  of  the  pests  that  destroy 
melons,  squashes,  and  others  of  that  family,  it 
has  been  found  especially  efficacious.  The  old 
method  of  applying  Paris-green,  by  diluting 
it  with  ten  to  fifteen  parts  of  plaster,  flour, 
or  other  inert  powder  is  now  abandoned  by 
many,  and  the  poison  is  applied  by  means  ®f 
water.  We  think  that  this  method  of  using  it 
was  first  proposed  by  our  friend  D.  C.  Rich¬ 
mond  of  Sandusky.  He  stirs  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  green  in  a  pailful  of  water,  and  applies 
with  an  ordinary  watering-pot.  The  poison  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  only  diffused  through 
it,  hence  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred,  and 
the  liquid  applied  to  the  plants  before  it  has 
had  time  to  settle.  Many  are  afraid  to  use  Paris- 
green  on  account  of  its  highly  dangerous  char- 
acler.  It  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  accident  can  result  from  it.  As 
to  the  safety  of  eating  vegetables  the  foliage  of 
which  has  been  treated  with  the  poison  we 
think  there  need  be  no  apprehension.  Chemi-t 
cal  examination  has  failed  to  detect  any  poison 
in  potatoes  the  vines  of  which  had  been 
poisoned. 


Foreign  Horticultural  Items. 


The  Vitality  op  Pollen. — The  Revue 
Horticole  cites  an  instance  in  which  pollen  col¬ 
lected  in  1867  was  found  in  1872  capable  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  pistils  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
plaDt  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made 
was  the  Ceratozamia  Mexicana ,  one  of  the 
Cycas  Family,  in  which  the  staminate  and  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers  are  borne  upon  separate  plants. 
The  only  care  taken  with  the  pollen  was  to 
preserve  it  from  moisture. 

Preserving  Tomatoes.— The  Bulletin  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Meaux  (France) 
gives  an  account  of  the  method  of  preserving 
tomatoes  by  M.  Alexandre,  who  exhibited  to  the 
Society  in  January,  1873,  tomatoes  put  up  in 
August,  1872,  and  which  were  perfectly  pre¬ 
served.  Sound  and  not  over-ripe  tomatoes  are 
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picked,  and  the  stem  carefully  removed.  They 
are  then  packed  in  any  vessel,  a  glass  jar  pre¬ 
ferred,  until  it  is  two-thirds  full;  water  is  then 
poured  over  the  fruit,  but  not  enough  to  fill  the 
vessel,  and  on  the  water  oil  (olive)  is  poured  to 
form  a  covering  about  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
oil  should  not  come  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
jar,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  by  changes  of  temperature.  We  give 
this  as  we  find  it,  and  feel  about  it  much  as  did 
the  New  Hampshire  dominie  who  was  preach¬ 
ing  upon  the  power  of  faith  to  remove  moun¬ 
tains.  Looking  out  of  the  window  towards 
Monadnock  he  said : 

“  Monadnock  is  a  pretty 
solid  old  mountain ;  but, 
my  friends,  it  will  do  you 
no  hurt  to  try  to  move  it.” 

The  Wood  op  Pau¬ 
lownia. — Paulownia  Im¬ 
perials  is  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  this 
country  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  Its  rapid  growth 
and  the  beauty  of  its  flow¬ 
ers  in  spring  commend  it; 
while  its  enormous  bunch¬ 
es  of  dark  brown  seed 
vessels,  which  remain  for 
a  year  or  more,  are  against 
it.  M.  Carriere,  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  has  re¬ 
cently  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  its  timber. 

He  thinks  that  the  extreme 
lightness  of  the  wood  has 
caused  it  to  be  neglected. 

A  well-dried  branch  of  a 
young  tree  is  scarcely 
heavier  than  cork.  The 
wood  from  an  old  tree  is 
more  compact,  and  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  fine  silky 
polish.  The  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  wood  is  that 
it  does  not  shrink,  nor 
warp,  nor  split,  even  when 
green  or  however  thin  it 
may  be  cut.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  use  it  in  thin  veneers 
for  the  same  purposes 
that  we  use  pasteboard — 
to  make  boxes,  etc.  M. 

Carriere  thinks  that  when 

the  value  of  the  tree 

becomes  better  known  it  will  be  planted  along 

roads  and  such  places.  The  Paulownia  grows 

readily  from  root-cuttings,  and  may  be  raised 

from  seed,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

those  engaged  in  tree  planting  at  the  West. 

Bath  Asparagus. — The  young  flower-stalks 
with  the  undeveloped  flower  buds  of  the  Or- 
nitkogalum  Pyrenaium  are  sold  in  Bath  under 
the  name  of  “  wild  asparagus.”  This  Ornitlio- 
galum  grows  wild  in  abundance  in  some  parts 
of  England.  We  know  its  congener,  0.  u\n- 
lellatum ,  as  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  found  in 
old  gardens,  and  more  or  less  naturalized.  The 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  says  it  is  the  best  substi¬ 
tute  for  asparagus  yet  tried ;  “  better  by  far  tiiau 
the  Hop-tops  of  which  our  Belgian  and  Dutch 
friends  make  so  much,  and  better  than  any 
‘green-corn’  we  have  yet  tasted,  in  spite  of 
what  our  American  friends  may  say.”  That  is 
a  little  cool — the  idea  of  an  Englishman,  even 
though  he  be  an  editor,  protending  that  he 
knows  anything  about  green-corn ! 

The  Shah  and  Horticulture. — That  ill- 


mannered  Oriental  that  has  made  England 
happy  by  leaving  it  has  been  turned  to  account 
by  several  horticulturists.  One  fills  a  whole  page 
of  each  of  the  London  horticultural  journals 
with  an  account  of  the  floral  decorations  at 
Buckingham  Palace  “  in  honor  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia.”  A  table  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  “private  rooms  appropriated  to 
Royalty”  on  the  occasion  of  the  Shah’s  visit  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  minutely  described  in  one 
journal,  and  another  informs  us  that  it  should 
have  stated  last  wreek  that  the  bouquets  at  the 
state  ball  in  honor  of  the  Shah  were  by  Mr. 


A  New  Double  Poinsettia. 


DOUBLE  POINSETTIA  PULCHEKRIMA. 

Wimsett.  Several  nurserymen  and  florists  get 
a  fine  lot  of  advertising,  so  the  visit  of  the 
Shah  has  done  a  little  good. 

Propagating  Ipecacuanha.— The  attempts 
to  cultivate  Ipecac  in  British  India  promise  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  generally  been  grown  from  root 
cuttings,  but  w'e  learn  that  a  cultivator  in  Sik¬ 
kim  has  succeeded  in  striking  plants  from  a 
single  leaf.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  as 
Ipecac  under  almost  any  circumstances  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  up.  ' 

“Our  Pears.”— L.  Van  Houtte,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Belgian  nurseryman,  announces  a  work 
with  the  title  “Nos  Pokes.”  It  will  bo  in 
French  and  English,  and  give  colored  plates  of 
SO  varieties,  and  wood-cuts  of  39  others,  which 
will  include  about  all  that  can  be  ranked  as 
first-class. 

Abutilon  Thompsoni. — This  finely  varie¬ 
gated  Abutilou  is  said  by  the  Gardeners’  Chron¬ 
icle  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  well  known  A.  stri¬ 
atum — commonly  called  “Flowering  Maple” — 
with  its  leaves  blotched  and  marbled  with  yellow. 


Every  one  familiar  with  greenhouse  plants 
knows  the  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  Botanists 
now  call  it  Euphorbia,  but  it  will  probably  re¬ 
tain  the  old  name  of  Poinsettia  among  florists. 
In  this  plant  the  inconspicuous  flower  clusters 
are  surrounded  by  several  floral  leaves  or 
bracts,  each  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and 
of  the  most  intense  scarlet  imaginable.  When 
we  say  that  this  new  Poinsettia  has  not  only 
the  original  series  of  bracts,  but  that  the  center, 
ordinarily  occupied  by  the  flowers,  is  filled  up 
with  hundreds  of  smaller 
bracts  upon  short  stems, 
diminishing  in  size  until 
the  smallest  are  only  an 
inch  long,  every  florist 
will  see  that  here  is  a 
novelty  indeed.  This  re¬ 
markable  plant  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  that  prince  of 
collectors,  Mr.  Roezl,  who 
found  it  in  a  small  Indian 
village  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Guerrero  in  May 
last.  He  modestly  says 
that  no  botanist  or  florist 
would  believe  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  magnificent 
plant;  but  he  has  brought 
dried  specimens,  which  we 
have  examined,  and  are 
quite  sure  that  he  is  within 
bounds  when  he  states 
that  what  we  may  call 
the  “flower  cluster”  is 
often  14  to  18  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  six 
inches  high.  Mr.  R.  states 
that  the  smaller  bracts  are 
scarlet  tinged  with  violet, 
and  that  the  flowers  in 
Mexico  last  from  De¬ 
cember  until  April.  The 
original  Poinsettia  is  a 
wonderful  plant,  with  the 
leaves  near  the  flowers 
taking  on  all  the  delicacy 
aud  brilliancy  of  petals, 
and  we  now  have  a  sport 
in  which  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  are  superseded  by 
clusters  of  bracts,  making 
it  about  as  different  from 
the  normal  sort  as  a  cauliflower  is  different 
from  a  cabbage.  In  our  reduced  engraving  we 
can  only  give  a  general  idea  of  a  cluster,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  dried  specimens 
shows  it  to  be  no  exaggeration.  This  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  a  high  rank  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion,  especially  as  it  holds  its  color — we  can 
hardly  say  bloom — so  long,  and  for  florists  and 
bouquet  makers  the  clusters  of  small  aud  bril¬ 
liant  bracts  will  be  invaluable.  The  large  bracts 
of  the  old  sort  can  only  be  used  in  large  bou¬ 
quets  aud  decorative  pieces,  while  this  will 
allow  the  same  brilliancy  to  be  imparted  to 
smaller  work.  A  house  filled  with  the  ordinary 
Poinsettia  in  full  perfection  forms  the  most 
gorgeous  displays  of  color  we  ever  saw,  and  we 
can  hardly  imagine  the  brilliancy  that  would 
be  presented  by  an  equal  number  of  this  new 
kind.  Mr.  Roezl  informs  us  that  he  has  placed 
the  small  stock  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  of 
this,  the  most  remarkable  of  his  many  valuable 
contributions  to  horticulture,  in  the  hands  of  our 
veteran  florist  Mi'.  Isaac  Buchanan  of  this  city v 
who  willl  send  it  out  in  due  time. 
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Fried  Potatoes. 


The  name  Fried  Potatoes  of  course  means  pota¬ 
toes  that  are  fried,  but  how  different  the  article  in 
different  places.  The  elements,  so  to  speak,  pota¬ 
toes  and  lard,  are  the  same  everywhere,  but  in  one 
ease  we  get  a  disagreeable  fat-soaken  6lice  and  at 
another  a  real  delicacy.  Certain  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  make  a  specialty  of  fried  potatoes,  and  every 
one  has  heard  of  Moon’s  Saratoga  potatoes  that 
are  eaten  as  a  luxury  as  one  would  eat  pop-corn  or 
bon-bons.  The  Saratoga  and  other  choice  fried 
potatoes  are  apparently  without  grease,  with  a 
crisp  surface,  a  mealy  interior,  and  altogether  deli¬ 
cious.  “Why  can’t  we  have  such?”  asks  Pater¬ 


Fig.  1.— -POTATO  SLICER. 

familias  when  he  returns  from  a  visit  to  the  city  or 
a  watering-place.  The  good  wife  might  answer 
that  he  could  have  just  such  if  he  would  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense.  The  first  essential  is  to  have 
the  potatoes  all  sliced  of  an  even  thickness.  This 
in  large  establishments  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  shown  in  figure  1.  A  board  has  a 
knife  fastened  in  it  after  the  manner  of  a  sour- 
krout  cutter  or  dried-beef  slicer,  the  edge  of  the 
knife  placed  far  enough  above  the  level  of  the 
board  to  give  the  required  thickness.  The  peeled 
potatoes  are  put  in  a  frame  which  slides  back  and 
forth  over  the  knife,  and  this  has  a  follower  (shown 


Fig.  2. — WIRE  CAGE. 


at  one  side)  to  keep  the  potatoes  in  place.  By 
means  of  this  a  large  quantity  can  be  rapidly  sliced 
and  with  the  greatest  uniformity.  The  next  requi¬ 
site  is  a  kettle  with  an  abundance  of  very  hot  lard, 
and  the  next  a  wire  cage  like  that  shown  in  fig.  2. 
The  sliced  potatoes  are  placed  in  the  cage,  plumped 
into  the  hot  lard,  and  at  the  proper  iustant,  which 
can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  they  by  means 
of  the  cage  are  all  withdrawn  at  once.  A  few 
shakes  free  them  from  all  adhering  fat,  and  if  the 
operation  is  properly  done  the  potatoes  may  be 
served  on  a  napkin  without  greasing  it.  All  these 
are  necessary  in  order  to  have  fried  potatoes  in 
perfection.  We  have  had  satisfactory  results  from 


carefully  slicing  the  potatoes  with  a  knife  and  let¬ 
ting  them  drop  into  ice-water  ;  taking  out  a  hand¬ 
ful  at  a  time,  putting  them  into  a  towel,  and  giving 
it  a  few  jerks  to  dry  them,  and  then  popping  them 
into  fat,  from  which  as  soon  as  done  they  were  re¬ 
moved  by  a  large  skimmer.  Then  another  portion 
was  done.  The  use  of  ice-water  tends  greatly  to 


preserve  the  crispness  The  restaurant  of  Madame 
Mouquin  in  New  York  city  is  a  great  resort  for 
artists,  and  the  Madame  is  celebrated  for  her  fried 
potatoes  which,  probably  in  deference  to  the  artis¬ 
tic  tastes  of  her  visitors,  she  serves  in  an  elegantly 
crimped  form.  The  knife  shown  in  figure  3  is  the 
style  that  she  uses,  and  it  slices  the  potatoes  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  fried  each  slice  is  crossed 
by  several  crisp  bands.  Of  course,  great  excellence 
in  this  as  in  many  other  matters  is  only  possible 
where  the  operation  is  done  upon  a  large  scale, 
but  by  taking  proper  pains  the  home-made  article 
can  be  greatly  improved. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


What  Shall  a  Young  Woman  Do  for  a 
Living  ? — Much  is  said  upon  this  subject  nowa¬ 
days,  yet  I  am  asked  to  say  more.  Henrietta  does 
not  know  what  in  the  world 
to  do  to  earn  money,  and 
money  she  must  have.  It  will 
not  do  to  remain  dependent 
upon  her  father,  who  works 
too  hard  now  in  the  effort  to 
support  his  family.  Her 
mother  docs  not  need  her 
help,  as  there  are  younger 
sisters  old  enough  to  do  the 
home  chores.  Henrietta  is 
free  to  confess  that  she  wants 
a  good  deal  of  money;  and 
wishes  to  feel  that  she  has  a 
perfect  right  to  it,  or  is  un¬ 
der  obligations  to  no  one  for  it.  She  says  she 
wishes  she  had  it,  but  she  really  dreads  to  set  out 
to  earn  it  for  herself;  for  she  does  not  find  her¬ 
self  fitted  for  any  business,  and  she  can  not  find 
in  herself  a  special  attraction  to  any  particular 
kind  of  paying  work. 

This  young  woman  will  do  pretty  well  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  average  young  girl,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  inclination  to  laugh  at  her  unambitious  con¬ 
fessions.  I  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
race  if  the  women  generally  turned  as  naturally  to 
business  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  aud  fame  as  men 
do.  We  love  it  in  them.  We  see  its  fitness  in  the 
general  economy.  There  is  much  talk  now  about 
educating  young  women  as  well  as  young  men 
with  reference  to  some  particular  business  or  pro¬ 
fession,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  that  anything  better 
can  be  done  at  present.  But  all  of  this  talk  gives 
me  the  heart  ache,  and  when  I  look  at  my  own 
little  daughters  I  am  moved  to  confess  this  heart¬ 
ache;  for  I  think  that  if  all  of  us  who  feel  a  secret 
misgiving  as  to  the  fitness  of  “business”  for 
women,  and  of  women  for  “  business,”  would  con¬ 
fess  it  openly,  it  would  go  far  toward  dispelling 
the  clouds  that  envelop  the  whole  question.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  counted  among  those  women 
who  have  become  the  severe  critics  of  their  sex, 
and  who  persist  in  trying  them  by  the  standard  of 
the  masculine  nature  and  then  declare  them  “want¬ 
ing.”  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  shirking  duty  and  unfaithfulness  to  engagements 
among  working  people,  but  I  find  it  in  both  sexes. 
When  one  thinks  how  differently  man  and  woman 
stand  related  to  the  outside  world  as  laborers  and 
providers  in  those  happiest  of  all  human  relations, 
the  conjugal  and  parental,  one  feels  how  much 
harder  it  must  be  for  the  feminine  nature  to  bind 
itself  to  steady  daily  manual  or  even  intellectual 
labor,  for  woman’s  best  and  most  characteristic 
work  is  of  another  kind.  Alas  !  It  must  be 
done  by  a  large  majority  of  women,  and 
we  who  have  daughters  should  see  to  it  that 
our  girls,  as  well  as  our  boys,  are  fitted  by 
the  training  we  give  them  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  or  expedient 
for  them  to  do  so.  Young  girls  must  face  this  neces¬ 
sity  bravely,  whether  they  have  any  ambition  for  a 
“career”  or  not.  They  have  come  into  a  world 
where  each  one  must  do  a  part  or  become  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  rest,  and  work  of  any  kind,  faithfully 
done,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  sincere  soul. 


Fig.  3. — CRIMPED  POTATO  KNIFE. 


I  like  Miss  Alcott’s  story — “  Work  ” — because  I 
tbiuk  it  “  true  to  nature  ”  that  Christie  should  not 
speedily  find  some  great  work  that  would  make 
her  famous  among  women ;  but  that  she  should 
try  different  things  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  her  when  waiting,  making  some  blunders,  and 
meeting  the  trials  of  sickness  and  lack  of  work 
and  discouragement  generally,  and  finding  out  at 
last  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  good,  true  woman  than 
to  make  any  great  noise  in  the  world.  I  commend 
this  book  to  Henrietta,  but  I  suspect  that  the  most 
helpful  book  for  young  women  yet  written  is  Mrs. 
Diaz’s  “Lucy  Maria.”  This  judgment  is  given, 
however,  before  reading  the  whole  story. 

The  majority  of  women  who  must  earn  their 
own  living  turn  to  the  needle,  the  school-room, 
and  the  kitchen,  and  I  think  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  since  it  is  so  plain  to  them  that 
if  they  should  find  their  conquering  hero  and  marry  . 
him,  and  have  a  home  and  family  of  their  own,  all 
that  they  have  learned  and  practiced  in  their  voca¬ 
tion  as  seamstress,  teacher,  or  housekeeper  may 
be  very  helpful  in  the  new  experience.  There  is  a 
complaint  that  the  ranks  of  sewing  womeu  and  fe¬ 
male  teachers  are  crowded  ,  but  it  is  hard  to  find 
skillful  and  painstaking  seamstresses,  and  the  high 
prices  they  command  when  found,  above  the  pit¬ 
tance  earned  by  the  average  se\ving  woman,  show 
how  scarce  they  arc.  Wo  need  more  “  live"  teach¬ 
ers,  too.  There  is  no  probability  of  there  ever 
being  a  glut  in  that  market  though  every  vacancy 
in  the  schools  should  have  a  hundred  disappointed 
applicants.  But  the  teacher’s  work  is  one  for 
which  a  person  ought  to  have  a  decided  genius. 
There  is  certainly  a  demand  for  kitchen  labor,  but 
it  is  usually  hard  work,  and  not  attractive  to  Amer¬ 
ican  girls  at  present.  Educated  American  girls  do 
enter  upon  the  work  sometimes,  bravely  meeting 
or  defying  the  prevailing  laws  of  caste,  but  I  think 
they  usually  find  it  a  pretty  hard  road  to  travel. 
Few  of  our  girls  are  physically  fit  for  the  house¬ 
hold  labor  of  a  family  where  only  one  servant  is 
kept.  I  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to  see 
this  from  the  servant’s  standpoint  lately,  and  I  see 
that  even  the  strong  Swede  aud  Norwegian  servant 
girls  soon  break  down  or  lose  much  of  their  in¬ 
herited  strength  after  they  come  to  this  country 
and  go  out  to  service.  Sometimes  the  housework 
for  a  family  is  pleasant,  healthful,  and  remunera¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  only  hard  thing  about  it  theu  is  that 
invisible  but  quite  perceptible  barrier  that  caste 
sets  up  between  mistress  aud  maid,  and  which  will 
remain,  I  fear,  until  the  golden  rule  has  been  more 
perfectly  expounded  by  the  public  teacher  and 
shall  come  to  be  practiced  by  us  all.  Henrietta 
might  do  many  worse  tilings  than  to  fill  the  place 
of  a  faithful  housemaid. 

There  is  a  demand  for  skillful  nurses  for  the  sick, 
and  the  wages  are  said  to  be  good.  The  work  is 
sometimes  easy  and  pleasant,  sometimes  hard  and 
very  disagreeable.  Some  course  of  training  is 
necessary,  but  a  girl  really  in  earnest  could  soon 
work  into  a  good  position  in  that  vineyard. 

I  do  not  need  to  mention  all  the  kinds  of  work 
that  women  may  do  with  propriety  and  profit.  It 
often  seems  to  them  that  the  fact  that  they  are 
women  keeps  them  out  of  lucrative  situations,  and 
no  one  can  settle  just  how  much  that  has  to  do 
with  it  until  some  other  questions  are  settled,  or 
rather  some  experiments  tried;  for  instance,  the 
effect  of  the  ballot  in  woman’s  hand,  perhaps,  and 
more  especially  the  effect  of  a  style  of  dress  that 
does  not  hinder  the  working  woman  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally. 

The  New  Dress  Reform  Movement.— Speak¬ 
ing  of  woman’s  dress,  let  me  express  a  little  of  the 
joy  and  hope  a  working  woman  feels  on  hearing  of 
the  new  movement  for  a  reform  in  woman’s  dress. 
The  new  movement  is  unlike  the  old  one  in  almost 
every  respect,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  unlike  that 
in  the  rapid  and  complete  revolution  it  will  soon 
work  in  the  department  ot  fashions.  The  leaders 
in  the  work  do  not  seem  to  be  as  sanguine  as  this, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  aspire  to  be  leaders.  They 
only  lead  as  President  Lincoln  did,  going  ahead  as 
the  masses  behind  press  them  up. 
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The  shame  of  woman’s  dress  is  too  great  to  be 
borne  in  silence  longer,  and  cultivated  women  in 
the  most  intelligent  circles  are  diligently  searching 
for  a  better  way.  Ladies  of  different  cities  are 
consulting  together  over  this  important  matter— a 
healthful,  untrameling,  and  beautiful  costume  for 
women.  I  have  read  the  essay  that  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Stewart  Phelps  presented  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Woman’s  Club,  afterwards  published  in  the 
Independent;  also  the  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Dress  Committee  appointed  by  that  club,  and 
I  am  very  glad  about  it  all. 

Economizing  Space. —A  line  from  “Aurora 
Leigh  ”  pops  into  my  head  as  I  write  “economiz¬ 
ing  space”  after  speaking  about  woman’s  dress — 
something  that  Romney  said  to  Aurora,  I  believe, 
about  leaving  her  room  to  swing  her  “  ample 
skirts  of  womanhood.” 

Our  ample  skirts  have  long  required  more  room 
to  swing  without  fretting  their  wearers  by  their 
constant  catching  and  brushing  things  over  when 
we  find  ourselves  in  narrow  quarters. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  find  it  necessary  to  live 
in  few  and  rather  crowded  apartments.  In  such  a 
case  they  appreciate  the  tricks  that  enable  them  to 
keep  their  comforts  and  conveniences  about  them 
without  being  too  much  cluttered  up  in  their 
arrangements. 

Closets  or  wardrobes  are  sometimes  extempor¬ 
ized  by  turning  piano  or  organ  boxes  up  on  end 
and  giving  them  a  curtain  door,  with  a  shelf  or  two 
if  there  is  room.  I  have  seen  a  large  dry-goods 
box  set  up  on  legs,  bringing  it  up  high  enough  for 
convenience,  and  leaving  space  underneath  and  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  drawn  in  front  of  it,  to  keep 
boots  and  shoes.  I  have  seen  a  pretty  toilet  table 
made  of  an  empty  barrel  set  right  end  up,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  semicircular  board  cushioned  and 
draped  neatly  so  as  to  conceal  the  barrel,  which 
was  packed  with  clothing  not  needed  at  that 
season. 

Trundle-beds  are  not  entirely  out  of  use,  and 
they  may  be  made  to  do  excellent  service.  I  re¬ 
member  now  that  Miss  Beecher  recommends  them 
in  her  “American  Woman’s  Home.”  They  may 
shove  under  a  large  bed  the  long  way  of  the  bed, 
or  may  shove  in  from  the  side.  They  arc  easily 
made  even  by  unskilled  carpenters  who  have  any 
knack  in  that  line.  The  legs  must  be  very  short, 
and  on  castors.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the 
trundle-bed  made  long  enough  for  a  grown  person. 
Then  mamma  and  the  baby  can  occupy  it,  while 
papa  does  his  best  to  keep  another  child  upon  the 
higher  bed  covered  during  the  night.  Fathers 
learn  to  appreciate  a  mother’s  cares  while  engaged 
in  that  way.  The  trundle-bed  must  not  be  made 
up  and  shoved  under  too  early  in  the  morning. 
The  bedding  must  be  well  aired  first.  Such  a  bed 
should  not  be  used  if  the  room  is  very  small  and 
close.  The  more  persons  sleeping  in  the  room  the 
more  fresh  air  is  needed.  I  wish  every  human  be¬ 
ing  could  have  a  whole  bed  in  a  large  private  room, 
at  least  when  desired ;  but  it  can  not  be  so,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  such  nice  extension  lounges.  We 
have  them  in  various  styles,  and  can  have  a  tidy 
lounge  for  the  day’s  use  turned  into  a  large  com¬ 
fortable  bed  for  the  night.  Ours  only  cost  four 
dollars,  and  pulls  out  like  the  one  described  in  the 
Agriculturist  lately.  It  has  an  open-work  head- 
board  and  foot-board.  A  movable  screen  to  use 
with  it  is  desirable  ;  but  we  will  speak  of  that  again. 


Iffoojt-Sliirts. — Several  correspondents  have 
written  to  show  how  wall-baskets  of  various  kinds 
can  be  made  out  of  the  springs  of  hoop-skirts,  and 
some  have  kindly  sent  us  drawings,  We  have  seen 
these  baskets  frequently,  and  do  not  regard  them 
highly.  They,  when  at  their  best,  look  “hoop- 
skirty,”  and  as  there  are  several  better  ways  of 
making  wall-baskets  we  do  not  reproduce  the  de¬ 
signs.  A  wall-basket  to  hold  newspaper,  or  even 
waste-paper  (which  no  wall-basket  should  be  used 
for),  should  have  an  air  of  solidity  and  strength 
which  those  made  of  skirt  wire  can  never  present. 
Whatever  pains  maybe  taken  with  them,  they  look 


light  and  flimsy,  as  they  really  are.  We  must 
await  some  other  suggestions. 

"Who  is  to  Blame? 

Nobody  is  to  blame.  Yes,  everybody  is  to  blame. 
In  fact,  this  question,  as  usually  asked,  is  a 
foolish  one. 

Good  sense  dictates  that  we  should  seek  out  the. 
cause  of  each  disaster,  and  by  correcting  the  fault 
there  prevent  repeated  trouble.  But  this  disposi-  i 
tion  to  hunt  out  some  particular  individual  and 
heap  upon  him  the  responsibility  for  any  catas-  j 
trophe  is  somewhat  diabolical.  No  honest-hearted 
man  or  woman  believes  that  “a  blunder  is  worse 
than  a  crime.”  Search  out  the  exact  weak  spot  if 
you  choose.  Point  out  the  precise  mistake  upon 
which  the  disaster  turned,  but  treat  it  as  a  simple 
mistake,  remembering  that  “  to  err  is  human ;  to 
forgive  divine.” 

Have  you  seen  how  the  blaming  disposition 
works  in  a  family  ?  It  sets  every  one  upon  the  de¬ 
fensive,  even  the  youngest  child  who  can  talk 
plain.  “I  didn’t  do  it!”  “I  didn’t!”  they  ex¬ 
claim  as  soon  as  any  accident  happens.  Then  each 
begins  to  criminate  some  one  else.  Whew ! 
These  are  the  fumes  from  the  “pit.”  Home  and 
heaven  are  not  at  all  alike  where  the  blaming 
spirit  is  rampant. 

See  those  children  running  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  to  giggle  and  dance  unheard  and  unseen. 
“Good!”  says  one,  “father  broke  it  himself!” 

“  Careless  child  !  ”  says  another,  mimicking  his 
father’s  tones  and  manner.  “  He  ought  to  have  his 
ears  boxed,  to  make  him  more  careful,”  says  a 
third.  And  these  children  are  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
der  excellent  “government,”  they  are  so  obedient 
and  respectful  to  their  father’s  face.  They  only 
bide  their  time.  Contempt  and  bitterness  rankle 
in  their  hearts,  and  as  soon  as  they  dare,  won’t 
they  “  show  him  ”  ?  Every  little  blunder  of  theirs 
is  pouuced  upon,  and  the  little  victims  are  blamed 
unmercifully.  They  learn  to  watch  their  critics 
with  savage  eagerness  to  discover  faults  and  mis¬ 
takes  that  may  equal  their  own. 

It  doesn’t  pay.  We  all  make  mistakes.  We  all 
do  mischief  when  we  don’t  mean  to.  When  Brid¬ 
get,  the  cook,  or  when  pinafored  Mamie  breaks  one 
of  your  best  dishes,  you  may  be  sure  she  is  6orry, 
and  her  penitence  is  about  in  proportion  to  the 
largeness  of  your  forgiveness.  The  more  6ure  she 
is  that  you  will  not  love  her  less,  the  more  she  is 
grieved  to  give  you  trouble. 

Don’t  ask  “  who  is  to  blame  ?  ”  Sometimes  you 
may  ask  “How  did  it  happen  ?”  but  usually  it  is 
quite  as  effective  to  gather  up  the  pieces,  only 
saying  that  you  are  “  sorry,  but  it  can  not  be 
helped  now ;  ”  and  then  you  may  say  cordially, 
“I  am  sure  you  will  try  to  be  more  careful  after 
this.”  At  least  try  this  way,  and  watch  as  you 
have  opportunity  the  results  of  these  two  methods. 

Rell. 
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Work  for  the  Girl  who  Expects  to  Marry. 

Almost  all  young  girls,  I  fancy,  expect  to  have 
husbands  and  families  some  day.  Why  should 
they  not  ?  That  is  a  part  of  their  true  woman 
nature;  and  I,  for  one,  think  it  a  pity  that  such  a 
wholesome  hope  should  so  often  fail  of  fulfillment. 

It  is  only  a  part  of  a  woman’s  mission  on  earth,  to 
be  sure,  to  fill  the  position  of  wife  and  mother,  but 
it  is  a  part  that  is  secondary  to  no  other  part. 
Marriage  is  by  no  means  a  state  of  unmixed  happi¬ 
ness.  Almost  all  married  women  pass  through 
severe  trials  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  there  arc 
usually  some  very  precious  compensations. 

I  mean  the  girl  who  is  “engaged,”  of  course; 
but  any  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  need  not  ex¬ 
clude  those  maidens  to  whom  the  “  possible  he  ” 
has  not  yet  appeared.  These  latter  need  not  go 
very  briskly  about  the  preparation  of  their  wedding 
trousseau  just  yet,  nor  need  the  engaged  damsels  if 
they  are  already  well  clothed.  It  is  a  pity  and  a 
shame  for  a  young  woman  to  weary  and  vex  herself 
over  ruffles  and  folds,  and  tucks  and  trimmings, 

I  for  weeks  and  months  before  her  wedding-day.  If 


she  will  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  a  “splendid”  pub¬ 
lic  wedding,  she  can  escape  a  world  of  trouble  in 
the  millinery  line.  About  all  that  I  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  advice  to  give.  I  want  to  speak  of  some¬ 
thing  more  important,  and  I  will  tell  what  first  set 
me  to  thinking  seriously  about  it. 

I  went  to  visit  a  dear  old  school-mate  for  a  few 
days.  We  had  been  very  intimate  as  school-girls,. 
and  now  we  were  both  engaged  (at  least  tacitly), 
and  we  talked  together  about  our  hopes  and  plans. 
My  friend  displayed  to  me  her  treasures  in  the  way 
of  a  wedding  outfit.  She  was  a  teacher,  and  Was1 
earning  and  doing  everything  herself,  and  I  waa 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  she  was  doing. 
Counterpanes,  bed-quilts,  carpeting,  clothing,  and 
in  every  possible  “  odd  moment  ”  elaborate  tatting,, 
which  was  then  “  the  rage.”  It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  to  get  “  such  a  ready  ”  as  that.  Neither  of 
us  expected  to  be  married  very  soon,  and  I  was  ju6t 
going  on  with  my  general  after-school-day  educa¬ 
tion  and  employments,  but  was  lialf-unconsciously 
engaged  in  taking  notes,  especially  of  domestic 
life.  I  had  not  thought  of  making  a  particle  of 
trimming.  After  I  left  my  friend  her  case  worried 
me,  and  several  months  afterward  I  summoned 
courage  and  told  her  just  how  it  all  seemed  to  me. 
I  thought  she  was  wearing  out  her  health  and  frit¬ 
tering  away  her  mind,  so  that  I  feared  her  lover 
would  find  that  they  had  not  been  keeping  pace 
with  each  other  when  next  they  met,  and  would 
have  reason  to  feel  disappointed  in  her.  I  begged 
her  to  read  good  practical  books  on  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  learn  first  of  all  to  take  care  of  her 
health ;  and  then  to  take  time  for  reading  and 
broad  thinking,  and  fit  herself  to  be  an  intelligent 
companion  for  the  best  kind  of  a  husband.  My 
friend  thanked  me  for  the  letter,  but  said  it  came 
too  late,  as  what  I  feared  had  already  come  to  pass. 

I  know  those  girls  who  toss  their  heads  and  de¬ 
clare  that  they  are  never  going  to  marry — not  they. 
Well,  then  don’t,  my  dears,  until  you  are  so  in¬ 
clined.  But  it  will  do  you  no  harm— on  the  con¬ 
trary,  much  good — if  you,  along  with  the  girls  who 
do  expect  to  marry,  will  fit  yourself  to  live  the  life 
of  a  healthy,  sensible,  useful  woman — and  that  is 
the  best  outfit  for  a  happy  marriage.  Learn  to 
support  yourself  in  some  way.  Learn  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself  and  others,  whether  6ick  or  well, 
and  value  skill  in  all  housewifery  arts.  If  you 
will  also  6tudy  the  natures  and  needs  of  children, 
you  may  one  day  be  very  thankful  that  you  did  so. 

Do  you  want  a  rule  for  happiness  in  married 
life  ?  I  know  of  none  better  than  this,  Let  each  try 
to  make  the  other  happy.  In  other  words,  “  Study 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.”  Rell. 

- ■  ■  »  m - 

Washing  Milk  Dishes  or  “Tin  Things.”— 
I  was  somewhat  exercised  in  mind  by  directions 
that  I  lately  read  in  a  farmer’s  paper  for  washing 
dishes.  The  writer  bids  us  wash  our  milk-pans, 
etc.,  first  with  boiling  suds,  then  rinse  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  “  wipe  them  with  a  damp 
cloth.”  She  says  she  can  not  tell  the  reason,  but 
6lie  finds  that  if  tin  things  are  wiped  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  dry  cloth  “there  is  a  stickiness  left  behind 
which  soon  becomes  a  sourness.”  I  think  I  can 
tell  her  the  reason.  It  is  because  the  cheesy  part 
of  the  milk  has  been  scalded  on  to  the  tin,  and  is 
only  taken  off  (aud  but  partially  then,  I  am  afraid) 
by  the  cool,  damp  wiping  cloth.  I  think  that  most 
good  housekeepers  prefer  to  wash  the  milk-pans 
first  in  a  water  below  scalding  heat.  It  is  very 
common  in  good  dairies  to  wash  them  first  in  cold 
water  (which  does  not  remove  the  cream)  then  in 
hot  suds  (which  does),  and  then  in  a  clear  hot 
water  rinse,  wiping  them  or  setting  them  in  the  hot 
sun.  Since  reading  the  article  referred  to  I  have 
tried  it  many  times,  and  have  never  found  that  the 
cleanest  and  driest  of  wiping  cloths  left  any  sticki¬ 
ness  behind;  but  I  never  wash  dishes  in  scalding 
water.  I  see  people  pile  their  dirty  dishes  into  the 
dish-pan  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  there  will  be  some  “  stickiness  left 
behind.”  Warm  water,  but  below  the  scalding 
heat,  is  best,  unless  your  dishes  are  soiled  princi¬ 
pally  by  fat  and  butter.  Everything  but  grease 
scalds  on  instead  of  off.  Anna. 
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Sea-Sliells— Cowries. 


The  more  beautiful  sea-shells  are  everywhere  prized  as 
ornaments,  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  in  far  inland 
homes  a  collection  of  various  kinds.  These  are  often 
kept  as  precious  mementos  of  friends  who  “  went  to 
sea”  and  never  returned.  We  never  see  a  collection  of 
these  shells  upon  a  mantel-shelf  far,  far  from  the  sea¬ 
shore  but  we  think  of  the  story  they  might  tell  could 


they  do  anything  but  “buzz”  when  held  to  the  ear. 
The  cowries  are  among  the  most  common  of  these  shells, 
and  they  are  also  among  the  most  beautiful.  Their  form 
is  pleasing,  the  polish  of  the  surface  is  perfect,  and  the 
coloring,  not  only  in  the  spots  that  mark  the  surface  of 
the  different  kinds  but  at  the  under  side  of  the  shell,  is 
of  the  most  charming  kind.  How  many  who  have  these 
shells  and  prize  them  among  their  household  treasures, 
ever  think  that  each  one  has  been  the  house  of  an  animal 
as  much  as  the  oyster-shell  is  the  house  of  the  oyster? 
Yet  not  only  is  this  true,  but  had  there  been  no  animal 
there  had  been  no  shell.  The  beautiful  shell,  with  its 
enameled  surface,  its  play  of  colors,  its  pleasing  shape, 
is  the  product  of  an  animal  that  some  might  consider  re¬ 
pulsive  in  appearance.  By  a  process  as  slow  and  as  little 
observed  as  the  growth  of  our  own  bones  has  the  slimy 
mollusli  been  building  up  the  beautiful  shell.  The  animal 
has  done  it  for  its  own  protection — for  a  place  of  retreat 
into  which  it  could  draw  its  soft  body  and  be  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  all  enemies.  We  have  given  an  engraving 
of  the  cowry— both  shell  and  animal— so  that  when  you 
admire  the  beautiful  sea-shells,  and  put  them  to  your  ear 
to  hear  the  sea  roar  (a  tin  one  would  do  as  well  for  this), 
you  may  think  that  you  are  indebted  for  your  pleasure  to 
a  very  humble,  slimy  animal  that  lives  and  enjoys  itself 
in  the  tropical  seas,  and  one  that  is  as  much  a  part  in  the 
great  Bystem  of  Nature  aB  those  who  make  more  noise  in 
the  world. 

- - - - •-» - 

Something;  about  Insects. 

It  is  always  pleasant  for  us  to  know  that  our  boys  and 
girls  go  about  with  their  eyes  open,  and  it  is  also  plea¬ 
sant  to  have  them,  when  they  come  across  objects  that 
they  do  not  know  about  or  can  not  find  out  about,  come 
to  ns  for  help.  Insects,  especially  the  larger  and  more 
showy  ones,  are  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  we  give 
here  engravings  of  two  that  have  been  sent  us,  they  be¬ 
ing  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  and  having 
a  rather  interesting  history.  Do  you  know  all  about  the 
changes  of  insect  life?  The  main  story  is  told  in  a  few 
words,  but  it  is  subject  to  many  variations.  So  let  all  of 
you  recollect  this  short  account  of  insect  life.  In  the 

first  place  there  is 
the  egg.  In  a  few 
days,  it  may  be 
weeks  or  even 
months,  the  egg  is 
hatched,  and  out 
comes  what  is  po¬ 
pularly  called  a 
“worm,”  but  it  is 
better  to  call  it  a 
grub  or  caterpillar. 
This  “  worm  ”  is 
properly  called  a 
larva ,  and  its  chief 
business  In  life  is  to 
eat  and  grow.  Some 
live  on  leaves,  others 
find-  both  home  and 
Fig.  1. — stag-beetle.  food  by  boring  into 

the  stems  of  plants, 
they  live  in  the  ground  and  feed  upon  roots,  or  they  pass 
their  days  in  woolen  goods,  leather,  or  other  animal  mat¬ 


ter.  This  larva  keeps  on  feeding  and  growing,  throwing 
off  its  ©Id  skin  when  it  gets  too  large,  and  wearing  a  new 
one  that  it  has  already  prepared,  until  it  attains  its  full 
size.  This  generally  takes  but  a  few  weeks,  but  sometimes 
years  are  required  for  the  larva  to  make  its  full  growth. 
Sooner  or  later  it  stops  eating,  and  generally  becomes 
quiet.  Sometimes  it  wraps  itselt  in  a  silken  covering, 
sometimes  in  a  coffin  of  earth,  and  then  in  other  cases 
the  outer  skin  hardens  and  forms  its  sleeping  case. 
Whatever  form  it  may  take  on  it  is  called  a  pupa  or 
chrysalis.  After  a  period  ot  quiet  that  is  often  death¬ 
like  the  pupa  awakens,  the  coverings  arc  burst,  and  the 

perfect  insect  or 
imago  comes  out.  It 
may  be  a  beetle,  a 
butterfly,  a  moth,  a 
“miller,”  a  two¬ 
winged  fly,  or  other 
insect.  With  wonder¬ 
ful  modifications  this 
is  the  general  course 
of  insect  life.  First 
the  egg,  then  the 
larva,  next  the  pupa, 
and  finally  the  per¬ 
fect  insect.  So  when 
you  see  a  butterfly  or 
a  beetle  you  see  the 
result  of  many 
changes,  and  can 
know  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  but  little 
of  what  it  has  done  in  its  earlier  life.  When  the 
•June-bug  or  May-beetle,  as  it  is  variously  called,  comes 
buzzing  into  the  room  and  bobs  its  stupid  head  against 
the  ceiling,  you  have  nothing  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
perfect  state  of  the  same  pest  that  has  been  destroying  the 
strawberry  roots  and  cutting  off  the  roots  in  the  grass- 
plot.  To  come  to  the  insects  that  have  been  sent  us. 
Figure  1  is  the  Stag-beetle,  also  frequently  called  the 
Horn-bug,  although  it  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  a  “  bug”  at  all.  It  is  over  an  inch  long,  and  from 
its  size  as  well  as  its  large  jaws,  which  are  capable  of 
giving  a  pretty  hard  pinch,  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  noticed. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  care  about  the  scientific  name  for  it, 
but  it  will  do  no  hurt  to  know  that  entomologists,  those 
who  make  a  study  of  insects,  call  it  Lucanus  Dama.  In  its 
larva  state  it  lives  in  the  roots  of  old  apple-trees  and 
similar  places.  Figure  2 
is  a  larger  and  more  no¬ 
ticeable  beetle.  You  will 
at  once  when  you  catch 
one,  as  you  may  happen 
to  on  trees  or  on  the  sides 
of  buildings  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  say  “Oh! 
what  eyes!”  The  beetle 
is  of  a  grayish  black  color, 
with  two  very  large  vel¬ 
vety-black  spots  which 
are  mistaken  for  eyes,  but 
they  are  only  ornaments. 

Eyes  are  in  the  head,  and 
if  you  look  you  will  find 
them,  while  these  spots 
are  on  the  chest  aud  are 
not  eyes  at  all.  If  you 
should  catch  one  of  these 
fellows,  and  they  are  harmless,  lay  it  on  its  back  and  see 
what  happens.  A  click  and  a  bounce,  up  goes  the  insect 
several  inches  into  the  air  and  alights  on  its  feet.  We 
can  not  now  describe  the  peculiar  “spring-back”  by 
which  it  doe3  this,  but  the  trick  is  characteristic  of  a 
number  of  our  beetles,  mostly  smaller  than  this  one; 
hence  they  are  called  click-beetles  or  spring-beetles. 
The  grubs  (lance,  plural  of  larva )  of  some  of  them  are 
our  most  destructive  enemies,  and  known  by  the  popular 
names  of  “cut-worms”  aud  “  wire-worms ’’—names 
that,  by  the  way,  are  also  applied  to  the  larvae  of  other 
and  widely  different  insects.  The  larvaeof  the  one  figured 
are  not  very  troublesome,  and  they  are  not  very  numer¬ 
ous.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  half  decayed  trees, 
especially  in  old  apple-trees.  The  entomologist’s  name 
for  this  beetle  is  Alaus  oculatus.  We  must  apologize  to 
the  young  friends  who  sent  these  insects  for  the  long  de¬ 
lay  in  replying,  for  we  have  had  the  engravings  ready  for 
nearly  a  year,  but  could  not  make  room  for  them  before. 
To  those  who  wish  to  preserve  beetles,  we  may  say  that 
the  best  way  is  to  put  them  into  alcohol,  whiskey  or  any 
other  strong  alcoholic  liquid.  We  may  say  something  at 
another  time  about  “setting  them  up,”  as  it  is  called, 
for  final  preservation  ;  but  they  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  in  alcoholic  liquids.  Butterflies  can  not  be  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way,  as  the  beautiful  markings  upon  their 
wings  would  be  destroyed.  The  best  way  to  kill  these  is 
to  put  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  upon  them  and  set  them 
to  dry  in  a  natural  position  by  means  of  pins.  They 
must  be  kept  in  boxes  secure  from  dust,  mites,  and  moths. 


A  COWRY  SHELL  AND  ANIMAL. 


Fig.  2.— SPRING-BEETLE. 


Auut  Sue’s  S’uzzlc-SSo.v. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  A  new  gold  deck. 
3.  Strange  dress. 

3.  Deacon  N.,  sir. 

4.  So  inspired. 

5.  Deprive  him  so. 


6.  Pride’s  hope. 

7.  Balance  rest. 

8.  Neither  can  I. 

9.  Oh  !  mean  pen. 

10.  Mac’s  nice  crust. 


CROSS-WORD. 


My  first  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb. 

My  next  is  in  cherry  but  not  in  plum. 

My  third  is  in  old  but  not  in  new. 

My  fourth  is  in  church  but  not  In  pew. 

My  fifth  is  tn  gun  but  not  in  sword. 

My  sixth  is  in  whisper  but  not  in  word. 

My  seventh  is  in  wall  but  not  in  fence. 

My  eighth  is  in  dollar  but  net  in  pense. 

My  ninth  is  in  mask  but  not  in  face. 

My  tenth  is  in  charm  but  not  in  grace. 

My  eleventh  is  in  silver  but  not  in  gold. 

My  twelfth  is  in  new  but  not  in  old. 

My  thirteenth  is  in  grate  but  not  in  coal. 

My  fourteenth  is  in  heart  but  not  in  soul. 

My  fifteenth  is  in  song  but  not  in  ditty. 

My  sixteenth  is  in  pain  but  not  in  pity. 

My  whole,  we  read,  in  early  youth 

Was  bold  enough  to  tell  the  truth.  G.  VY.  S. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 


0U0)SMI1ELI(IILB 

HID 


BOLE 
B  B  O  U 


B  B  M  L 
B  B  O  U 

L  D  I 
OCO 


BUB 


pi. 

Od  dogo  ot  rouy  mynee  hatt  eh  yam  bemoce  oury  infred. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  forly-two  letters. 

My  26,  2,  4,  33,  14,  39,  9,  29  is  a  bird. 

My  41,  11,  15,  19,  6,  88  is  powerful. 

My  35,  17,  32,  24,  1  is  to  delineate. 

My  31,  13,  8,  3,  22,  37,  20, 12,  40  is  a  quadruped,  also  an 
aquatic  bird. 

My  30,  7,  16,  34,  23  is  a  tame  fowl. 

My  27,  36,  28,  10,  21  is  an  impression. 

My  25,  5,  18,  42  fragments. 

My  whole  was  a  literary  sensation  of  1871.  Beau  IS, 


RIDDLE. 

I  wait  on  the  King,  or  the  Queen  if  you  please  ; 

1  am  under  your  eye,  you  can  turn  me  with  ease. 

Jes. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER. 
Numerical  Enigma. — Geography. 

Cross-Word.— San  Francisco. 

Blanks.— 1.  Knew,  gnu,  new.  2.  Rode,  road,  rowed. 
3.  See,  sea.  4.  Cent,  sent,  scent.  5.  Rain,  reign,  rein. 

Puzzle.— Spear :  from  which  may  be  made  ape,  peas, 
pears,  ear,  asp,  rap. 

Positives  and  Comparatives. — 1.  Ham,  hammer. 
2.  Stream,  streamer.  3.  Sow,  sour.  4.  Hop,  hopper. 
5.  Sum,  summer.  6.  Buff,  buffer. 

Good  Advice.— Begin  at  the  last  letter,  and  read  up 
and  down  from  right  to  left : 

nopo  on,  hope  ever,  oh  !  never  despair ; 

Be  busy,  be  cheerful,  and  drive  away  care. 

Pi. — An  Irishman  meeting  another  asked  him  what 
had  become  of  a  mutual  friend.  “Arrah,  now,  my  dear 
honey,”  answered  he,  “  Paddy  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  but  saved  his  life  by  dying  in  prison.” 
Alphabetical  Arithmetic. — 

207)954163(4609  (Key:  Coldstream.) 


- - 


AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  have  received  several  letters  concerning  the  geo¬ 
graphical  prize  trial,  requesting  answers  in  August;  but 
the  questions  came  too  late.  The  Puzzle-Box  for  Septem¬ 
ber  has  to  be  completed  on  the  20th  of  July.  Those 
letters  enclosing  postage-stamps  were,  however,  promptly 
answered  by  mail.  There  may  stHI  be  time  lor  you  to 
revise  your  lists  before  the  20th  of  September. 

Two  or  more  rivers  and  lakes  having  the  same  name  iviU 
only  count  as  one. 

If  there  he  only  one  lettei'  of  a  kind  in  the  mountain ,  two 
of  that  same  kind  can  not  be  used  in  lake  or  liver. 

G.  F.  S.— Pray  don’t  “  try  for  the  prize  ”  if  it  be  at  all 
fatiguing  (I  shall  have  one  list  less  to  examine) ;  the  oc¬ 
cupation  is  intended  for  your  amusement,  not  ours. 
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Bessie  Bennett.— I  never  “get  tired”  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  letters.  Bless  their  dear  little  hearts !  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  from  them,  even  though  they  send  me  but 
one  answer  to  one  puzzle.  Give  my  love  to  C.  and  to 
his  little  mite  of  a  “  sweetheart,”  “  four  years  old.” 

T.  K.  S. — The  J.  in  the  signature  to  number  four  ifl 
obviously  a  misprint ;  it  should  have  been  an  I. 

Thanlcs  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Ernest  N.  L., 
G.  F.  S.,  Tommy  Hawk,  Frank  A.  M.,  Jessie  May 
Flower,  Belle,  and  to  all  the  “  Mountain  ”-eers. 

Puzzlers  will  please  specify  whether  they  wish  to  have 
their  contributions  published  in  llcarih  and  Home  or  in 
the  Agriculturist. 

Aunt  Sue's  address  is  P.  O.  Box  111,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

- -  - - —  ot»  ►-» - 

Mysterious  Noises. 

I  reached  home  quite  late  a  few  evenings  ago.  The 
blinds  were  closed,  and  as  I  entered  the  darkened  room 
I  heard  a  “  chip-chip-chip,”  faster  than  you  can  repeat  it. 
The  sound  had  a  regular  metallic  ring,  and  I  surely 
thought  it  was  the  lawn-mower.  Why,  is  John  mowing 
at  this  late  hour?  I  thought,  and  opened  the  blinds  to  in¬ 
quire,  but  there  was  no  man  nor  mower  to  be  seen.  As  I 
closed  the  blinds,  “  chip-chip-chip  "  it  went  again.  Here 
was  something  mysterious,  and  had  to  be  looked  after. 
X  traced  the  sound  to  the  chimney;  the  blower  being  up 
at  the  grate  made  the  sound  seem  at  a  distance,  but  here 
was  the  source  of  it.  What  do  you  think  I  found  ?  First 
some  egg-shells,  then  a  half-round  basket  of  twigs,  evi¬ 


dently  a  nest,  and  then  two  poor  half-fledged  birds  that 
in  their  distress  made  the  chip-chip-chipping  that 
sounded  so  like  the  lawn-mower.  Here  was  the  whole 
matter  explained.  Some  chimney-swallows  had  built  in 
the  chimney,  and  the  nest  with  its  contents  had  fallen 
down  from  near  the  chimney-top  to  the  lower  floor.  No 
wonder  the  poor  little  tilings  were  in  trouble  I  The  twigs 
of  which  the  basket-like  nest  was  built  were  somewhat 
larger  than  a  knitting-needle,  and  not  much  interwoven, 
but  stuck  together.  Never  having  seen  a  nest  of  this 
kind  before,  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  the  twigs  were 
stuck  together  with.  Upon  consulting  Mr.  Samuels’s 
book,  I  found  that  the  bird  uses  its  saliva  for  the  purpose 
of  fastening  the  twigs  to  one  another,  and  for  fastening 
the  whole  to  the  side  of  the  chimney-flue.  The  birds 
were  quite  well  grown,  so  large  that  I  wonder  how  they 
could  have  found  room  in  the  nest ;  and  a  recent  rain  had 
so  softened  the  glue,  as  wo  will  call  it,  that  it  gave  way, 
and  birds,  nest,  and  all  came  tumbling  down.  Poor 
things,  they  could  not  be  put  back  in  the  chimney,  so 
they  were  placed  upon  the  roof  in  hope  that  the  parent 
birds  might  find  them  ;  but  these  probably  left  when  the 
nest  disappeared,  and  the  little  things  wore  found  dead 
in  the  morning.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  certain  swallows 
should  select  such  an  out  of  the  way  and  dangerous  place 
as  a  chimney-flue  to  build  in  ?  The  Doctor. 


Itnral  Strategy. 


“  Will  I  William  !  1  We-yll-yum  !  1 !— Charlie  !  Charles  !  1 
Chee-yarles  ! !  i  ” — The  roguish  boys  heard  Aunt  Betsey 
calling,  they  knew  that  she  wanted  kindling-wood  or 


some  errand  done,  and  so,  as  boys  sometimes  will,  they 
pretended  not  to  heav.  They  were  having  altogether  too 
good  a  time  in  the  barn,  for  Will  had  a  now  book  which 
he  was  reading  to  Charlie,  and  just  as  he  had  got  to 
where  the  beautiful  princess  was  in  a  dangerous  place 
there  same  the  well-known  call.  They  kept  as  still  as 
possible,  but  Aunt  Betsey  knew  where  they  were,  and  as 
the  boys  had  played  that  trick  once  too  often  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  them  that  she  was  in  earnest  this  time. 
So  catching  up  a  strap  she  started  for  the  barn.  The 
boys  saw  through  the  cracks  that  she  was  coming,  and  in 
no  very  pleasant  mood  either.  Something  most  be  done, 
and  Will,  the  quicker-witted  of  the  two,  jerked  off  his 
boots,  a  movement  that  was  followed  by  Charlie,  and 
having  placed  them  as  you  see  in  the  picture  they  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  mow  to  watch.  They  had  hardly  done 
this  when  Aunt  Betsey  entered  strap  in  hand,  and  in  no 
very  good  humor.  “Ah  ha!  yon  young  shirks  think  to 
hide  in  that  way,  do  you  ? ’’—and  dowiucame  the  strap 
with  a  whack  upon  a  lot  of  empty  boots.  The  picture 
only  shows  the  approach  upon  the  enemy’s  works.  It 
would  take  a  series  of  pictures  to  show  the  whole.  Just 
think  of  Aunt  Betsey’s  surprise  when  she  found  there 
were  nothing  but  boots,  her  consternation  when  she 
heard  a  voice  from  above  cry  out  “Sold  this  time, 
aunty  I  ”  and  then  how  the  good  old  lady  had  to  laugh, 
and  the  boys  laughed,  and  having  had  their  bit  of  fun 
they  let  the  princess  in  the  story  take  care  of  herself,  and 
went,  like  good  boys  as  they  really  were,  and  did  all  that 
the  good  old  aunty  wanted  of  them.  The  boys  are  now 
“young  gentlemen,”  and  they  don’t  quite  like  to  have 
Aunt  Betsey  tell  the  story  of  this  boyish  prank  of  theirs. 
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THE 

SMITH  AMERICAN 
ORGAN  COMPANY, 

Now  in  its  twenty-third  year  of  successful  business, 
and  with  greatly  increased  facilities,  offers  to  the 
musical  public  a  great  variety  of  instruments,  adapted 
to  both  public  and  private  use,  furnished  with  all 
the  best  appliances  for  musical  effects,  and  set  in 
eases  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Catalogues,  with  finely  engraved  cuts  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  with  full  and  accurate  descriptions,  will 
be  sent,  postage  free,  to  any  address  upon  application. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited  from  those  who 
desire  to  purchase 

THE 

Best  Instruments 

NOW  MADE. 

Tremont  Street,  opposite  Waltham  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS; 


BANKING  AND  _  FINANCIAL. 

msr  Banking;  House  of  FISK  &  HATCH,  / 

New  York,  August  11th,  1873.  ) 

The  SEVEN  PER  CENT  BONDS  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD 
COMPANY  are  issued  in  the  denominations  of  $1  ,000  each,  interest  payable  July  and  January,  both  principal 
and  interest  payable  in  United  States  Gold  Coin,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  price  of  these  bonds  for  the  present 
is  90  and  accrued  interest— that  is,  a  $1,000  bond  would  cost  to-day  $907.S6.  At  the  present  price  of  gold, 
the  income  derived  is  equal  to  nearly  nine  per  cent  in  currency.  With  the  vapidly  increasing 
business  of  the  road,  its  commanding  importance  as  another  great  cast  and  west  trunk  line,  its  complete  roadway 
of  420  miles,  the  princely  wealth  of  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  timber  along  its  route,  its  tapping  at  its  Western 
terminus  on  the  Ohio  River  over  12,000  miles  of  water  navigation,  its  Eastern  terminus  resting  on  the  tidewaters 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  fact  that  the  other  great  parallel  trunk  lines  arc  being  compelled  to  lay  additional 
tracks  to  meet  the  enormous  and  steadily  augmenting  traffic  between  the  East  and  West — all  warrant  us  in  our  belief 
that  the  securities  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  destined  to  attain  a  high  rank  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  At 
present,  Government  bonds  are  so  high,  and  really  desirable  permanent  investment  securities  at  a  reasonable  price 
so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  ns  to  have  these  bonds  for  our  friends  and  customers. 

We  also  have  a  small  amount  of  the  OLD  SIX  PER  CENT  tiOLSD  BONDS  OF  THE  CHESA¬ 
PEAKE  AND  OHIO;  the  price  of  these  is  8S'/j  and  accrued  interest.  They  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  $500,  and  $1,000,  interest  payable  May  and  November.  Underlying  as  they  do  a  property  that  has  cost  nearly 
$38,000,000,  and  which  is  constantly  increasing  in  value,  they  need  no  recommendation.  The  small  remaining 


balance  will  soon  be  absorbed. 

$100  bond  will  cost  to-day . $90  IS 

500  bond  will  cost  to-day . v .  450  SS 

1,000  bond  will  cost  to-day . .  901  77 


We  also  buy  and  sell  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Gold  Bonds  at  the  market  price. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company  has  now  over  1,200  miles  of  completed  road,  and  its  earnings  this  year  will  reach 
upward  of  $13,000,000.  Their  securities  should  rank  with  those  of  the  Government  itself. 

We  also  continue  to  deal  in  Government  Bonds,  execute  orders  at  the  Stock  Exchange  for  investment  Stocks 
and  Bonds,  receive  deposits  on  which  we  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum,  and  conduct  a 
general  banking  business. 

FlSIi  <§c  HATCH. 


METFORU’S  ENGLISH  CHAM¬ 

PION  TARGET  RIFLE. 

SMITH  &  WESSON  REVOLVING.  ADJUSTABLE- 
BREECH  POCKET  RIFLE.  SIX-SHOT.  MAKES  A 
FINE  TARGET. 

BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUNS. 

SHOOTING  TACKLE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


TSN- 

LINED 

LEAD 

PIPE 


EVENTS  l»«ISOMIIYGS 

from  lead  water.  It  is  stronger  than  Lead 
I  Pipe,  more  durable,  as  flexible,  and  as  easily 
!  oidereu.  Price  16%  cents  a  pound.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Pamphlets  sent  bjr  mail  tree.  COLWELL 
i  l.It  ' .)  CO.;  213  Center  St„  New  York.  ^ 


WSTAXTS'ISb— A  I1*  A.  RIMER  in  every  town 

"  *  as  agent  lor  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLI X S  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

OFFERS  TO  IZVSTJIfcEIiS  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 


RATE  OF  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS  AND  A  HIGH  RESERVE  FUND 

The  Company  now  has  loaned  $6,490,545.13  upon  first-class  real  estate,  security  valued  at 
$23,488,131.00.  During  the  year  1872  the  amount  of  $2,300,891.13  was  loaned  at  ten  per  cent 
interest,  payable  semi-annually.  The  basis  of  reserve  held  by  the  Company  (actuaries’  four  per 
cent)  is  the  highest  standard  in  use  in  America.  Not  more  than  one  Company  in  ten  holds  so 
high  a  reserve. 

RATE . OF  MORTALITY  AND . WORKING . EXPENSES. 

The  rate  of  mortality  experienced  by  the  Northwestern  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  leading  company.  In  1872  its  interest  receipts  exceeded  its  death 
losses  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Its  working  expenses  are  very  small  compared  with 
those  of  other  companies,  when  volume  of  new  business  is  considered.  For  further  information 
regarding  the  Company,  write  to  Home  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ASSETS, 
January,  1873, 


$13,500,000.00. 


J.  H.  VAN  DYKE,  President.  EMORY  McCLINTOCK,  Actuary. 
IIEBER  SMITH,  Vice-President.  WILLARD  MERRILL,  Secretary. 


For  six  years  the  Doty  Washer  and  Universal  Wringer 
have  been  invaluable  members  of  my  kitchen  family, 
and  I  have  found  them  most  efficient  aid  in  the  weekly 
task  of  cleansing  clothes.  Every  assistant  I  have  had 
has  readily  learned  how  to  use  them,  and  been  delighted 
with  the  ease  with  which  their  work  is  accomplished. 
I  would  that  every  housekeeper  possessed  these  valuable 
labor-saving  machines.— Laura  E.  Ltman,  Editress 
“ Borne  Interests ,”  JV.  T.  Weekly  Tribune. 


AVBRftt  CHEMICAL  PAINT 

MIXED  READY  FOR  USE, 


Sold  Only  by  the  G-allon, 

AND  WILL  OUTLAST  ANY  OTHER. 

It  Is  water-proof,  elastic,  and  economical.  Over  oire  hun¬ 
dred  different  shades.  Sample  Card  of  Colors  aud  Prices 
furnished  on  application. 
tar  Address  orders  to 

'AVERILL  .CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

33  Burling  Slip,  New  York, 
Or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Try  a  Tali*  of 

Gable  Screw  Wire 

:o  g>  o  "Xs  is  , 

AND  SEE  IF  THEY  WILL  NOT  HELP 

_ REDUCE  YOUR  SHOE  BILL. 

Some  think  that  protruding  toes  look 
better  than  a 

SILVER-TIPPED 


I Eg<oo4  o>2*  SIioo. 

Take  Your  Choice. 

T4>rV  May  Scales,  $87.50. 

10-  THE  JONES  SCALE  WORKS, 

Free  Price-List,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

■WrfVMTV  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  ami 

4'ibWitJ  .1  Key  Check  Om  fits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free,  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  00. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  tUo 
United  States. 

52,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Mest  Thing1 

FRANK  MILLER’S  HARNESS  OIL, 


[September, 
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PLAHT3  &  BULBOUS  BOOTS 

&  For  AUTUMN  of  1873. 

Ellwan^cr  tS;  Bar-y  olfor  to  Planters  and  Dealers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  In  the  country  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Hermits, 


Bulhouo  Flowering  Hoots. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired.  Prompt 
attention  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  an  l  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  l°p. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  *0e.  No.  4 — Wholesale  (Just  Pub¬ 
lished),  Free.  No.  5 — Bulbs,  Free.  Address 

Establ'd  iS4°.  EiLWA'NQER  &  BARRY, 

'Mount  Hope  Knrseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 

FALL-1873. 

A_  Very  Large  Supply  of 

Pear  and  Apple  Trees 

of  choicest  quality.  Also, 

Norway  Spruce, 

A  very  fine  stock,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery 
Products,  at  the 

SYRACUSE  NURSERIES. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited. 

SMITH  &  POWELL. 
Syracuse,  1ST.  Y.,  August  1,  1  -73. 
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109.009  A  fPUE.  Fine,  first-class  3  yr.  trees. 

100.0  )0  PE  ACH.  Fine,  first-class;  i  yr.  from  bud. 
10-000  do.  VAN  BUREN’S)  OOliOEN 
DWARV. 

10.90  >  P1.UAI  ON  PEACH.  Fine  3  yr.  trees. 

1  >,->00  A  PJS.Il’OT.  1  and  3  yr.  fine  trees. 

100  000  ASPARAGUS.  Colossal  and  Giant.'  2  year 
plants. 

50  000  HYBRID.  PERPETUAL,  and  MOSS 
P.O*>ES.  “All  ns  own  Roots.” 

50  000  «-stnj  ROY,  CHIN  A,  NOISETTE,  TEA, 
and  CLIMBIN' '4  ROSES. 

1  ).  :<»  )  HU  ! H  JUNIPER.  ‘tH  to 3 ft.  Extra  heavy. 
100.0  0  )  SIBERIAN  and  otlu-r fine  ARBOR- VIT/E. 
All  sizes. 

100.0  i  )  HARDY  SHR  UBRERT.  Several  sizes. 
Suitable  for  Paris  and  Cemetery  Plaining. 

We  otter  the  above,  together  with  a  full  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  very  low  rates.  Correspon¬ 
dence  solicited.  Catalogues  free.  A  DENTS  WANTED. 
THE  DIRGES  &  COWARD  CO., 

Wholesale  Nurserymen,  West.  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Swset-Giiestnut  Trees,  etc. 

Three-fourths  of  a  million  from  6  Inches  to  10  feet  high. 
Cheaper  than  ever.  A  circular  free. 

40,000  strong  Roses  grown  in  nursery  rows. 

130,000  1, 2,  and  3  year  Grape-Vines. 

53,000  1,2,  nd  3  year  Currant  Bnhes. 

5,000  Tulip  Trees,  G  to  10  feet  high. 

75,003  Peach  Trees,  first,  quality. 

2,000  Weeping  Mt.  Ash,  1  and  2  year  heads. 
1,033,000  Evergreens  in  variety. 

109,033  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

20th  Year.  333  Acres.  11  Greenhouses. 

Address  STO^RS,  HARRESON  &,  CO., 
Paincsville,  Lake  Co.,  Cliio. 
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Fruit  &  Ornamental 


ATWOOD,  BOOT  &  CO., 

Castlo  Brook  Nurseries, 

G-ono  va,  1XT  .  "'ST . 

Immense  Stock.  Price-Lists  free. 


SSI 

[rS“8 
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Pear  Trees  for  the  Million. 

Largest  Slock  in  the  West ;  fine  assortment ;  extra  quality  ; 
packed  to  go  sately  any  distance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  low  by  hundred  or  thousand.  A  full  assortment  of 
other  Trees.  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
mailed  free  to  applicants.  • 

it.  G.  IIAZV  F  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  O. 

100,000  FRUIT  TREES, 

Evergreen,  etc.,  etc.  Apple.  2  to  5  yr.,  $’6  to  $70  per  M. ; 
Pear,  st...  2 yr.,  $70  per  M.  Good  stock.  Price-list  free. 

11 ARVE  Y  CURTIS,  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

i  non  onn  fruit  and  °kna- 

B  t  P.\J  mental  ’"rees.-A  general 

VNTf-.0t^ni  Q(>,T  i9^ck  at  low  prices.  Pe  r  Trees  a  specialty. 
Write  for  wholesale,  or  >-pfiil  Price  L'-y.s,  Agents  wanted. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

CROCUS,  LIL5E3, 

and  all  other  Bulbs  for  planting  in 
the  Autumn ;  also  Bulb-Glasses, 
Fancy  Flower-Pots,  Fern-Cases, 
Winter-Flowering  Plants. 

The  largest  and  finest  assortment 
In  the  country.  Prices  moderate. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  to  all 
applicants  fr.ee. 

iie::hy  a.  drebr, 

711  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hyacinth;,  Tulips,  Lilies,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
e;*e.  The  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  first-class 
Bulbs  ever  imported.  C  at  aloft  tics  for  the  autumn  just 
published,  ,J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  Seed  Warehouse, 
15  John  Street,  New  York. 

.Choice  Butch  Bulbs, 

In  assorted  cases,  from  different  celebrated  growers,  for 
sale  by  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 

9  South  William  St.,  and  61  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


(OAB2B&ETS,  FfiS35.E&,  IXffiWEK,  and 

Fiuit.  Seetl-,  Bttliis,  Plants,  Trees.  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.  We  invite  correspondence  from  all 
in  want  of  genuine,  strong,  healthy  stock.  Old  customers 
will  receive  price-list  as  usual.,  D.  II.  BROWN  &  SONS, 
Seedsmen,  20  Hiram  St;.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Riverside  Surgeries. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others  wanting  first-class  Apple 
Trees,  in  large  or  small  quantity,  can  be  supplied  at  very 
reasonable  figures.  Also  a  few  thousand  Peach  Trees,  and 
general  Nursery  Stock  in  limited  quantity.  Call  on  or 
address  ALF.  S.  SHELLER, 

Riverside  Nurseries,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES. 

The  Nurseries  of  W.  F.  Heikes  have  been  organized  as  a 
joint  stock  company,  in  which  Mr.  Heikes  has  become  the 
President  and  the  principal  stockholder,  and  he  expects  to 
devote  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Nur¬ 
series  as  heretofore.  The  extension  of  the  business,  and  the 
perfect  system  attainable  under  the  new  organization,  will 
accrue  to  the  interest  of  our  patrons,  and  we  trust  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  ready  support  heretofore  accorded  this 
establishment. 

Our  Semi-Annual  Price-List,  through  which  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  a  more  complete  stock  than  ever  before,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  Address 

HEIKES  NUPSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

S,FANI>AB£I>  &  E&WAIST  PEAKS. 

Over  300  acres  In  Trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches.  A  splendid  s:  ock  of  everything. 
SEEDLINGS'.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apple. 

Prices  low.  Correspondence  solicited. 

_ NICHOLAS  &  NEWSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  HAVE  AN  UNUSUALLY 

Large  &  Fine  Nursery  Stock 

Fur  the  full  trade  of  1S73  and  spring  of  1S74.  Dealers  and 
Planters  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

N.  13. — 3i)0,000  Apple  Seedlings,  2-year-old,  line.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT  «Sl  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

The  Monarch  of  the  West. 

The  largest  and  best  Strawberry.  Brought  TO  ets.  per 
quart  wholesale  when  Albany’s  were  selling  at  14  cents. 

Catalogues  of  Fruit  and  Berry  Baskets .  .10  cts. 

do  with  colored  Plate . 25  cts. 

Price-list  free.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  INEXHAUSTIBLE.  —  A  new 
u  perpetual  from  France,  bearing  large  berries  t  ill  frost. 
Plants 5Ue.  each.  doz.  Also  Hudson’s  Karl v.  B.'i  riv  1  oz 
each,  a  week  earlier  than  any  other  kind.  $1  doz.,  SJ  100. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

COO  ACRES  I  4  Catalogues  20  cts.  |  13  GREENHOUSES. 
0)  Descriptive;  (2)  Wholesale ;  (3)  Bulb;  (4)  Fruit  and 
Flower  PI  ,tes.  Immense  stock  and  low  prices.  Address 
F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Illinois. 

My  Catalogue  and  Price-list  BP-.-.,-  — 

JL  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  etc.,  i  IPRQpL 

sent  free.  “  *■**  w 

W,  G.  McKELVIE,  Geneva,  N.  Yj 

rgillE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 

H-  for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Weight's  New  Work  on-  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  the, finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  H.  Stoddakd,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Podltey  World. 


Greenhouses  i«  ]Let. 

Induced  by  age  and  infirmity,  I  propose  to  ler  on  a  lease  for 
a  term  of  years  my  greenhouses, cold- frames,  dwelling-house 
and  out-buildings,  and  2 A  acres  of  land.  Situate  in  ihe 
township  of  Kearney,  one  mile  from  Newark,  A.  J.,  seven 
miles  from  New  York  bv  a  good  road, niul  within  15  minutes’ 
walk  of  several  It.R.  depots;  40  minutes  to  or  from  New 
York  City. 

The  greenhouses  consist  of  three,  connected,  each  being 
PA  by  ISO  leet.  Heated  perfectly  by  Weilu  red’s  boi'ns. 
Cold-frames,  about  250  sashes  of  8  by  6  feet,  ail  nearly  r  C\v, 
anil  in  perfect  order.  Admiral  ly  sheltered.  Water  w.ti.out 
pumping.  Business  well  established.  An  admiruj)le  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  goo  commercial  florist. 

With  a  competent,  reliable  party  very  favorable  terms 
will  lie  made,  and  all  the  stock  in  trade  can  he  purchased  at 
a  merely  nominal  price.  Address 

F.  JYEWBOLD,  Newark  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

35  Essex  Pigs. 

Eight  weeks  old.  As  fine  as  any  in  the  country.  Ready  for 
shipping  September  15t.li.* 

100  Berkshire  Pigs. 

All  ages.  BEST  BLOOD,  Warranted  Pure. 

Jersey  Cattle* 

BULLS,  COWS,  artel  HEIFERS 

of  the  most  fashionable  styles  and  of  the  best  milking 
qualities.  Prices  from  $50  clear  up. 

Ayrshire  Cattle* 

BULLS,  COWS,  and  .  HEEFERS. 

Good  in  Style  and  at  tlie  Pail. 

*  All  warranted  thorough-bred. 

Xjb. 

245  Broadway,  New  Yorlc* 

ALDERNEY  (JERSEY)  PRIZE  HERD 

FOR  SALE. 

My  calves  are  already  coming  in  finely ;  have  so  far  13 
already  (11  c.  c.  and  2  b.  r„),  all  solid  fawn  color  with  black 
points.  In  order  to  make  room,  I  offer  lor  sale  one  of  the 
two  PRIZE  HERDS  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society — that  of  18G9  or  that  of  1872. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Twenty  of  my  BERKSHIRE  Sows  have  farrowed,  giving 
me  126  pigs,  a  number  of  which  I  will  dispose  of— dams  and 
sires  both  well-known  PRIZE-WINNERS. 

AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS  AND  CALYES. 

.  A  few  choice  AYRSHIRE  Queys  coming  in,  and  some 
Calves  are  now  for  sale. 

Rotten  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Ten  trios  ROTTEN  DUCKS  and  twenty  trios  AYLSS- 
BURYS  for  sale  at  Reasonable  prices.  Address 

WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Northpoi't,  B.I.,  N.Y* 


THOROUGH-BRED 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Calves,  from  Imported  Stock 
(registered  on  the  Herd-Book  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club).  Forta'eby 

J.  C.  &  13.  PENNINGTON,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Mear  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aidcrncys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  NY.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

Evergreen  Farm,  Pa.,  has 
o  n  few  more  Cotswold  and  South-Down  Sheep  and 
Lambs  for  sale,  cheap.  Also  Blooded  Cattle  and  Swine, 
Water  and  Land  Fowls,  in  great,  variety.  Deer,  Swan,  and 
Cariosities  lor  Museums  and  Shows.  Everything  that  a 
fmey  or  plain  farmer  needs,  cheap.  Wanted— Deer  and 
Swan.  A  line  Holstein  Bull,  2  years  old,  for  sale. 

THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

_ _ imiTEORP,  CT. 

Poland  China  Pig’s. 

I  am  breeding  for  sale  pur  -bred  Poland  China  rigs.  My 
stock  is  bred  from  some  of  the  best  stock  of  A.  C.  Moore  of 
Illinois  and  Irwin  of  Ohio.  Price.  $10  each.  Address 

S.  B.  K1RTLEY,  Mexico,  Andrian  (Jo:,- Mo. 


A 


NEW  SPOTTED  HOG.— Send  for 
its  description.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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•  SALT  CEEEK,  AT  ASHLAND,  NEB.,— LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  PLATTE  HILLS,  FfiOM  THE  MILL  HILL. 

BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

Swa  and  Nebraska  Lands  for  Sale9  on  1©  Years  Credits 

At  lo w  prices,  and  only  SIX  per  cent  interest,  payable  annually  for  first  four  years.  TWENTY  per  cent  deducted  for  cash  down,  and  18,  15,  or  10  per  cent  if  paid  in  full  in 
one,  two,  or  three  years. 

Free  Pateses  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska,  and  reduced  fare  and  freight  from  Chicago  allowed  to  our  land  buyers  and  their  families. 

A  Premium  of  20  per  cent  is  given  in  Nebraska  for  cultivating  half  of  land  bought  in  1873  within  two  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

Products  have  paid  for  our  lands  in  two  years,  and  now  our  liberal  Reductions,  Rebates  on  fare  and  freight  from  Chicago,  and  Free  Passes  either  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska,  will  more  than 
pay  for  r  quired  improvements  and  land  in  two  years  from  date  of  purchase  ;  still,  our  long  10  years  credit  at  6  per  cent  interest  can  be  had  if  desired.  Better  terms  are  not  offered 

L1\D  BUYERS  passing  through  Chicago,  to  secure  all  benefits  we  offer,  should  call  at  our  Chicago  office.  59  Clark  Street,  oppo  ite  the  Sherman  House,  and  buy  Land  Exploring 
Tickets  of  \Y.  II.  Wisner,  Agent.  These  Tickets,  and  instructions  given  with  them,  secure  to  our  land  buyers  all  offered  Rebates  on  Fares  and  Freights  from  Chicago  through.  Don’t 
fail  to  call  at  59  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO.  Circulars  giving  full  particulars  are  supplied  gratis. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  on  a  large  scale,  showing  exact  location  of  Iowa  Lands,  is  sold  for  30  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  at  same  price. 

Apply  to  or  address  CEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

RAILROAD. 

THREE  miLIOX  ACRES 

LANDS. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  lo  IMPROVERS. 

11  Years’  Credit,  7  per  Cent  Interest. 


JVo  part  of  tile  Principal;  payable  for  four 
years. 


“I  would  suv,  that  in  the  course  of  many  years,  and 
through  extensive  travel,  I  have  not  seen  a  more  inviting 
country,  nor  one  which  offers  greater  inducements,  with 
fewer  objections  to  settlement,  than  these  lands  of  the 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.i:.” — Extract  Report  of  I7enry  Stewart, 
Anricullural  Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

“  I  never  passed  over  an  equal  extent  of  I.and  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  average  of  quality ;  perhaps  never  any  which  was  alto¬ 
gether  so  good  ."—Extract  Letter,  E.  A.  Curley,  Special 
Commissioner  "’Field,"  England. 

For  full  particulars  inquire  of 

A.  E.  TOTJZATLIN, 

Land  Commissioner,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Stebeopttcons,  etc.,  etc.  New  slides  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  A  very  profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small 
capital.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

W.  MITCHELL  MCALLISTER, 

1,314  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

JLMRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  lust.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  IT,  McALLISTER.  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  IV.  Y. 


Some  persons  will  subscribe  for  a  paper  from  seeing  a 
campaign  oopv,  got  up  with  special  care  for  the  purpose  of 
talcing,”  or  through  the  importunities  of  club  agents,  or 
before  reading  «  copy,  and  in  most  cases  come  out  about  as 
the  boy  does  on  his  “  pony.”  !)  It  turns  our.  to  he  a  hog 
instead  of  a  horse,  and  naturally  rushes  for  its  accustomed 
place— the  swail.  He  careful  then  to  subscribe  for  a  paper 
that  will  prove  what  its  name  indicates  and  every  copy  as 
good  or  better  than  the  last.  We,  therefore,  to  prevent  sm-h 
a  mistake,  offer  to «end  any  and  all  applicants  a  specimen 
copy  of  the 

FRUIT  RECORDER  &  COTTAGE  GARDENER 

free ,  or  three  copies  of  (liferent  months  for  ten  cents,  or  we 
will  send  the  paper  for  next  year  and  the  balance  of  this 
year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  $1.0:).  The  editor 
and  proprietor,  A.  M.  Purdy,  is  a  life-long  worker  in  the 
soil,  and  lias  now  under  cultivation  over  tiro  hundred  acres 
in  lruit.  vegetables,  and  flowers.  He  also  exchanges  for  all 
the  leading  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  of  the  (lav, 
and  copies  into  the  Recorder  all  practical  matter  of  value. 
He  can  show  more  testimonials  as  10  its  wort.i  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  subscribers  than  ran  be  produced  for 
any  other  paper  of  its  class  in  the  country.  A  single  speci¬ 
men  copy  of  any  of  its  issues  will  satisfy  all  on  this  point. 
Club  agents  will  find  onr  terms  very  satisfactory, while  ladies 
and  lovers  of  flowers  and  fruits  will  find  our  premium  offer 
extremely  liberal.  Send  for  our  terms  and  specimen  copies. 
Again,  many  people  pay  out  $1.50  to  $'2.00  for  books  on 
growing  small  fruit,  when  they  can  get  more  practical  In¬ 
formation  from  our  G4  page 

“SMALL  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,” 


Price  25  cents,  post-paid,  than  from  ail  these  books  com¬ 
bined.  Send  for  a  copy  and  be  convinced.  It  will  tell  you 
just  how,  token,  and  what  to  plant  for  a  family  supply  of 
fruit,  or  how  to  proceed  to  set  out  a  market  plantation — 
how  to  mark  t,  etc.,  etc. 

Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


PER  WEEK,  hml  expenses  paid.  TV. 
want  a  reliable  agent  in’erery  County  in 
the  IT.  S.  Address  ITunsoNlt.  Wire  Co., 
130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago,  III. 


The  circular  and  price-lisi  of 
hives,  bees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  of 
QUINBY  &  ROOT,  St.  Johnsvilb',  Mont.cn.,  N.Y.,or  at  the 
office  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist,  215  Broadway.  New  York. 


B13'ES« 


THE  HAKES  IMPROVED 

SWIVEL  PLOW, 

FOR  SIDE  MILL  AND  LEVEL  LAN©. 


Leaves  no  dead  furrow  in  the  center,  or  ridges  on  the 
sides,  securing  an  even  surface  for  the  working  of  the 
Mower,  Tedder,  and  Rake. 

This  now  effects  the  complete  inversion  and  pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  on  level  as  well  as  uneven  surfaces. 

In  perfection  of  shape,  beauty  of  outline,  finish,  and  dura¬ 
bility  we  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  Plow  made. 
Examine  the  Hakes  Plow  before  purchasing. 

Made  only  by 

AERIES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

53  Beefcman  S4.,  New  TTorlc. 

and  Qaiincy  Ilall,  Boston. 

\PT  Send  for  Circular. 


mmmw  hob-ioi 

The  Cheapest  &  Best. 
Cures  and  Prevents 
all  Diseases  Incident 
to  the  Morse’s  Foot. 

.TOST  PUBLISHED, 

“Rational  Horse-Shoeing,” 

with  plates,  illustrating  how  to  perform  operations  and  cure 
foot  troubles.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Send 
stamp  for  circular  to 

GOOD  ENOUGH  HORSE-SHOE,  41  Dey  St.,  N«w  York. 
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[September, 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVENTORS. 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

SESSIONS  OF  1873-1874. 

THE  COIiliEGIATE  YEAH  in  this  Institution  embraces  a  Preliminary  Autumnal  Term,  tho 
Regular  Winter  Session,  and  a  Summer  Session. 

THE  PRSXamiSART  AUTUMNAL  TERM  for  1873-1874  will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
September  17,  1S73,  and  continue  until  the  opening  of  the  Regular  Session.  During  this  term,  instruction,  consist¬ 
ing  of  didactic  lectures  on  special  subjects  anil  daily  clinical  lectures,  will  he  given,  as  heretofore,  by  the  entire 
Faculty.  Students  designing  to  attend  the  Regular  Session  are  strongly  recommended  to  attend  the  Preliminary 
Term,  but  attendance  during  the  latter  is  not  required.  During  the  Preliminary  Term  clinical  and  didactic  lectures 
will  be  given  in  precisely  the  same  number  and  order  as  in  the  Regular  Session. 

THE  KEGJJLAS  SESSION  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  1st,  1873,  and  end  about  the  1st 
of  March,  1S74. 

For  the  Annual  Circular  and  Catalogue,  giving  regulations  for  graduation  and  other  information,  address  the 
Secretary  of  the  College,  Prof.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 


American  Agriculturist 

PATENT  DEPARTMENT 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous  -inven¬ 
tors,  we  have  organized  a 

PATENT  MEPAIiTMENT 

in  connection  with  this  office  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  connected  with 

Securing  Patents 

in' the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  character  for 


AMERICAN 

euIber  paint 

RfSIXEO  READY  FOR  USE. 


Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  23d,  1872. 

Edm.  Blunt,  Jr.,  Esq.— Dear  air;  In  reply  to  your  ques¬ 
tion,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  given  your  AMERICAN 
RUBBER  PAINT  a  fair  trial,  amt  am  satisfied  of  its 
superiority  over  all  other  paints  that  I  have  tried.  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  painting  of  any  sort  to 
do,  either  inside  or  outside.  Truly  yours. 

GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 


Greens  . . . S3.50  per  Gal. 

r  ■  „  . .  _ .  C  - —  .71  ..  ~  t  „  a!  n  4  !  i ,  ^  Wli  i  t  a  n  n  /!  " 


Other  Shades,  including  White  and 

Black  . . .  8.50  “  ‘s 

Paint  for  Roofs,  Water-proof .  8.35  “  “ 


Packages  of  live  gallons  and  upwards  delivered  free  of  ex¬ 
pense.  If  tlm  paint  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned, 
and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Send  for  sample  card, 
containing  thirty  shades,  and  directions  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  paint  required  to  cover  a  given  surface. 
Address 

E.  BLUNT,  Jr.,  Agent, 

51  Fulton  Ste,  New  York* 


The  Fourth  Number  of  VICE'S  FLORAL  GUIDE 
for  1873,  containing  Descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Lilies,  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting  anil 
Winter  Flowering  in  the  House,  is  now  published.  25 
cents  pays  for  the  GUIDE  a  year — 200  pages,  500  Illus¬ 
trations.  Fall  number  5  cents.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 

Cecils  for  Fall  Sowing. 
BultlS  for  Fall  Planting, 

PI  suits  for  Winter  Flowering. 


Embracing  every  tiling  NEW  and  RAPE  in  great  variety, 
and  at  LOW  RATES.  Price-Lists  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


rUEDSHETT,  25  CPETLA1TDT  ST,,  llcw  York. 


CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS, 

RHODODENDRONS,  transplanted  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  and  TEA-ROSES  in  pots  can  be 
sent  out  in  September.  For  Catalogues  apply  to 

S.  B.  PARSONS  St  SOMSj, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Annual  Fall  Catalogue  now  ready  ;  also  Autumn  number 
of  “  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN,”  with  superb  colored  plate. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

BEACH,  SON  &  CO., 

76  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  "f. 


ic  m  o  x 

FRUIT-FARM  &  NURSERIES 

Closing-out  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Messrs.  GRIMES  &  MEYER  having  purchased  the  Green 
houses,  with  a  portion  of  the  well-known  KNOX  FRUIT- 
FARM,  the  entire  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Trees,  etc.,  equal 
in  quality  and  quantity  to  any  ever  produced  on  the  Farm, 
lias  been  placed  in  their  hands,  and  will  be  offered  for  sale 
at  unusually  low  prices.  W.  W.  KNOX. 

Price-Ust  for  Fall  of  1873  now  ready,  and 
will  he  sent  on  application. 

Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 

for  Fall  Planting,  will  bear  a  large  crop  next  season. 

Address  GRIMES  &  MEYER, 

Knox  Fruit-Farm,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 


SMAMj  FRUITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  a  splendidly  colored 
lithograph  of  a  Group  of  Double  and  Single 
Hyacinths,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  Cents ; 
regular  customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

23  Paris  Place  and  20  Murray  St.,  NewYork* 
Pe  O.  Box  No.  5712. 


CM  AM  BERRIES! 

A  Rare  Chance- 

I  wish  to  sell  one-half  interest  in  my  marsh,  one  of  the 
very  best  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  700  acres;  from  400  to 
500  acres  a  perfect  mat  of  vines,  now  thick  with  berries. 
Lie3  within  miles  of  city  of  Stevens  Point,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  pickers.  Must  be  sold  soon.  The  best 
investment  to  day  in  America.  Price  $15,000. 

Refer  to  H.  D.  McCulloch,  Banker.  Stevens  Point,  Wis. ; 
J.  L.  Prentice,  Cltv  Eng’r  and  Merchant,  “  “  “ 

For  further  particulars,  address 

CHAS,  P.  HASELTUVE,  Sherman,  Wis. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

CYNTHIANA,  the  best  for  Keel  Wine, 

and  all  other  varieties,  very  fine  strong  plants,  at  lowest 
rates  by  the  quantity.  For  Price-list,  Fall  1873,  address 
ISTDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

IFAMTEiLa  FAKM 

^  *  of  100  acres  to  hire  for  one  or  more  years. 

Address  H.  P„  Herald  Office,  Poston,  Mass. 


Reliability 

which  has  been  maintained ' by  tho  American  Agricul- 
turist  for  moi'e  than  thirty  years  will  be  carefully 
guarded  in  this  as  in  other  departments. 


All  Inventors 


desirous  of  procuring  patents  at  moderate  cost  are  in¬ 
vited  to  forward  (express  prepaid)  a  model  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  with  a  brief  description  of  its  working.  The 
model  should  not  exceed  one  cubic  foot  in  dimension. 
Upon  receipt  of  model  an  opinion  as  to  patentability 
will  be  given  free  of  charge. 


Preliminary  Examination 

at  the  Patent  Office,  to  determine  patentabilty,  will  be 
promptly  made  for  a  fee  of  $5. 

Litigation  of  Patents. 

The  services  of  the  best  counsel  have  been  secux'ed  to 
prosecute  or  protect  before  the  U.  S.  Courts  and  the 
Patent  Office  the  claims  of  those  intrusting  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  this  agency. 

Specifications,  drawings,  engravings,  models,  and  all 
other  appliances  furnished  at  moderate  prices. 

In  all  dealings  with  this  Department  inventors  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  promptness,  fidelity  to  their  interests,  and 
the  best  services  which  can  be  rendered  by  thorough 
experts.  For  full  particulars,  address 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

PATENT  DEPARTMENT, 
OKA-reOE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
345  Broadway,  New  YTonli:. 

MOE  L  LER  &  D  AILEY, 

JLandscape  Gardeners 

AN  EH  ENCJIKEEES, 

Will  furnish  designs  of  Country  Seats,  Gardens,  Parks,  etc.; 
also  lists  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  any  purpose. 

We  superintend  the  grading  and  execution  of  the  work  if 
desired.  Best  of  reference  given. 

Address  MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

170  Broadway  (Room  58),  New  York. 

~  LADY  AGENTS” 

Wanted  to  introduce  our  celebrated  Rubber  Goods  for 
ladies  and  children’s  wear.  They  sell  rapidly,  and  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Address  LA  PERLE  RUBBER.  CO., 

90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

LABSES  ■«  the  COUNTRY 

wishing  to  do  their  own  STAMPING  can  learn  all  about 
that  branch  of  business  by  addressing  as  below  for  In¬ 
struction  Pncliiigc.  Price  One  Dollar.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Mine.  BADOUREAU,  125  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Gentlemen’s  Dress  Hats. 

For  a  First-class  Hat,  superior  in  quality  to  any 
other,  go  to  HEBBERD,  419  Broadway,  New  York. 


||A¥  and  COTTON  B*E2ESS. — Rock’s 
Mil  Patent.  Simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  in  use.  See 
August  No.  Am.  Agriculturist  for  cut  and  description. 
Address  EUGENE  ROCK,  Greenvale,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W&T  A.  rOTERT  «&  CO.,  Produce 

So®  Commission  Mercliants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  ZIP"  Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. 
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Highest  Premium  (Medal)  Awarded  and  Indorsed  by  Certificate  from  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  as  “  The  Best  Ar  ticle  in  the  Market.” 


The  “ASBESTOS  ROOFING-”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  material,  which  can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin, 
Slate,  etc.,  on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates.  It  is  manufactured  in  rolls  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  cheaply  transported 
and  easily  applied.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING  AND  CEMENT.  ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELTING,  SHEATHING 

“  felts,  asbestos  board  and  paper,  asbestos,  asphaltum,  etc. 

gy  Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  etc.  Liberal  inducements  to  General  Merchants  and  Dealers. 

These  materials  for  sale  liy.  1  ■■  »  a  /  I  A  11  IU  D 

KIRKWOOD  Si  DUNKJL.EE,  Chicago.  H  .  W  .  JUnnlb, 

BE  M.  BUCK  &  CO.,  S  t._  Louis,  Mo-  !  ' 


RE80R  EL. BOW  M’F’G  CO.,  Cincinnati 
B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston,  Texas. 

E.  A.  EDWARDS  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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MAIDEN  LANE, 

Cor.  Gold  St.,  New  York. 


BUILDING  PAPER! 

For  Sheathing,  Booflng,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  CO  it  58  ParkPlace,  N.  Y„  or  Bock  Kiveb  Paper  Co.,  Chicago.  j 


C©tteire  Color  Paasrts. 

50c.  to  $1  PER  CALLOW. 

E.  G.  KELLEY’S  Patent  Metallic  Paints,  Ground  in 
Oil  and  mixed  ready  for  use.  Fifty  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 
Send  for  card  of  colors. 

NEW  YORIC  CGTY  OIL  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

110  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 


BONE  ME  A L— Prepared  for  Horses,  Swine,  Cows,  and 
Poultry— Dc.  per  pound. 

H.  B.  GRIPPING, 

‘  58  &  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  HOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  lo  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
i39  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Special  price  to  dealers. 

BETTER  II  BANK! 

An  investment  in  tho  lands  of  the  National  Colony  will 
pay  100  |>cr  cent  better  than  a  deposit  in  any  Savings 
Bank.  A  small  sum  invested  NOW  will  secure  a  good  farm. 
For  particulars,  address 

MIlLep.,  HUMISTON  &  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Hutchinson  Burner. 

No  Chimney  needed.  Is  safe  and  con¬ 
venient.  Gives  a  clear,  pleasant  light, 
with  Kerosene  or  Petroleum. 
Will  fit  tho  common-size 
Lamps.  Sent  by  mail,  with 
wick,  for  50  cts.  Two,  with 
one  year’s  supply  of  wicks, 
f  a-  $1.00. 

Write  to 

HUTCHINSON  &  CO., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

NONPAREIL 

Farm  Feed,  Bone,  Drug,  and  Hand  MILLS— ten  sizes. 
Also  Cotton-Seed  IIuller3.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  free. 
Address  J.  SEDGEBEER,  Painesville,  Chio. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

ENGLE,  KELLER  Si  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1)0  YOU  WANT  the  AGENCY  for 

(or  tor  your  own  nsel  the  cheapest  and  best  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter  in  America?  Not  to  be  Pniil  for  till 
Trio.1  on  »li*-  Farm.  $8  to  $16.  C  re.ulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls, Mass. 


Specimens  supplied  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Engraving  Hfg.  and  lilhograpliing.Co. 

r>G  St  r>8  Parle  PI  arc,  JV.  Y. 


Good  Homes. 

Health  and  Wealth  for  industrious,  temperate 
families  [no  others  need  apply]  in  the  National  Colony. 
For  Colony  Journal,  with  full  particulars,  send  stamp  to 
MILLEP.,  HUMISTON  &  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Earth  Closet 

Is  a  modern  Improvement 
which  takes  the  place  and 
supersedes  the  Water-Closet 
in  the  house. 

It  is  perfect  in  its  operations, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 

order. 

In  case  of  sickness  it  is  in¬ 
valuable.  a*  it  can  be  used  by 
the  bedside  or  any  room  in 
the  house  without  inconve¬ 
nience  from  bad  odors. 

Prices  $8  to  $20.  Send  for 
circular. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 
60  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  (JILEOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303-.  . 404  170  351, 

having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations. 

JOS.  G1LLOTT  &  SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 

BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tat -  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 

IIVE  MKN  WAITED  at  each  State  and 
^  County  Fair  to  sell  a  household  article  Just  out, wanted 
in  every  family,  and  warranted  to  sell.  "Why  not  make  a 
small  fortune  in  a  lew  days?  Sample  by  mail  for  25  cents. 
W.  VAN-  GAASBEEK,  Inventor  and  MTr,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

aELF-ACTING  CATES. 

NICHOT, SON’S  PATENT. 


The  best  in  the  world.  Address 

AMERICAN  GATE  CO. 


Cleveland,  O. 


MONEY  MADE 

Honestly  and  rapidly.  Agents  for  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  and  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
can  do  it.  Beautiful  Chromoi  now  ready.  Free  to  each 
subscriber.  Write  at  once  for  terms  to 

FRANK  B.  VAN  SICLEN, 

Manager  Agency  Department  for  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


State,  County,  and  other  Fairs  for  1873. 

State  Fairs. 

Arkansas .  Little  Rock . Oct.  13-17 

California .  Sacramento . Sept.  15-21 

Carolinas . Charlotte,  N.  C . Nov.  25-28 

Colorado. . .  . Denver.,.. .  Sept,  30-Oct.  5 

Cotton  States . Augusta,  Ga .  Oct.  21-24 

Georgia . Macon . Oct,  27-31 

Illinois . Peoria . Sept.  15-20 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  10-Oct.  10 

Iowa . Cedar  Rapids . Sept.  8-12 

Kansas . Topeka . Sept.  22-25 

Kansas . Leavenworth . Sept.  29 

Maine .  . Bangor . Sept.  16-19 

Maryland . Baltimore . Oct.  £8-31 

Michigan . Grand  Rapids . Sept,  16-20 

Minnesota . St.  Patti . . Sept.  23-25 

Mississippi . Jackson .  Oct.  13-18 

Missouri . St.  Louis .  . Oct.  6 

Montana . Helena .  Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

Nebraska . Lincoln . Sept.  1-  6 

New  England . Bostun . Sept.  2-  5 

New  Hampshire . Manchester . Sept.  SO-Oct.  2 

New  Jersey.. . Waverly .  Sept.  22-26 

New  York . Albany . Sept.  24-Oct.  1 

North  Carolina . Raleigh .  Oct.  13-18 

Ohio . Mansfield . Sept.  1-5 

Oregon . Salem . Oct.  6-11 

Pennsylvania . Erie . Sept.  SO-Oct.  3 

Rhode  Island . Providence . Sept.  9-11 

South  Carolina . Columbia . Nov.  4-  7 

Texas .  Marshall . Sept.  SO 

Vermont . Rutland . Sept.  9-12 

Virginia . Richmond . Oct.  28-81 

Virginia &No. Carolina. Norfolk,  Va . Oct,  7-10 

West  Virginia . Clavksbnrgh . Sept.  16-18 

Wisconsin . Milwaukee . Sept.  22-26 

Fail's. 


Alabama  West . 

Bay  District . 

Cape  Fear . 

Conn.  River  Valley _ 

Deerfield  Valley . 

Dundee  Union . 

Ilooeick  Valley . 

Illinois  Northern . 

Illinois  Southern . 

Indiana  North-eastern. 
Indiana  South-eastern. 
Iowa  South-western.. . 

Kansas  Northern . 

Masconia  River  Valley. 

Michigan  Central . 

Michigan  Northern.... 
Mississippi  East... . . .  . 

Missouri  North . 

Missouri  South-eastern 
New  York  Western . . . 
Nortli  Carolina  Central 
North  Carol.  Western 

North-western . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Northern .  ... 

Pennsylvania  Central.. 

Pa.  North-western . 

Ripon  (District) . 

Roanoke  and  Tar  River. 

Somerset  Central . 

St.  Lawrence  Valley _ 

Tenn  ssee  Central...  . 
Tennessee  Eastern 

Trenton  Union . 

White  River  Valley. . . 

Winfield  Union . 

Wisconsin  Northern _ 

Wisconsin  Southern... 
Wis.  South-western. . . 
Wisconsin  Valley. . 


Eutaw  . Oct.  28-81 

San  Francisco.  Cal...  Sept.  8-13 

Wilmington.  N.  C _ Nov.  11-14 

.  Claremont,  N.  II . Sept.  9-11 

Charlemont.  Mass. Sept.  30-Oct,  1 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y . Oct.  8-10 

.North  Adams,  Mass... Sept.  23-25 

.Dixon . . Sept.  2-  5 

.  Centralia . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

.Waterloo . Sept.  23 

.Aurora . Nov.  4-7 

.Red  Oak .  Sept.  2-  5 

Atchison . Sept.  8 

East  Canaan, N.  H _ Sept.  16-18 

Lansing .  ..  Sept.  3U-Oct.  3 

East.  Saginaw  . Sept.  15-20 

Meridian .  Oet.  21-24 

lhtnnibal . Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

.Cape  Girardeau . Oct.  14-17 

Rochester,  N.  Y . Sept.  23-27 

.Henderson .  Oct.  7-  9 

.Salisbury  . Oet.  7-10 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa., .  .Sept. —  — 

.  Mcchnnicsburg .  Sept.  9-12 

.Cleveland . Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

.Eric . Sept.  23-26 

Corry . Sept.  16-18 

Ripon,  Wis . Sept.  15-17 

Weldon,  N.  C . Oct.  28-31 

Show  began,  Me . Sept.  23-25 

Fort  Covington,  N.  Y.Sept.  3-  5 

Murfreesboro . Sept.  24-27 

Knoxville .  Oct.  7-10 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. . . .  Sept.  16-18 

Bethel,  Vt . .  Sept.  2-  4 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y...Sopt.  17-19 

Oshkosh . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Janesville . Sept.  —  — 

Mineral  Point . Sept.  3-6 

Mazo  Mmie,  Wis . Sept.  11-12 


Industrial  Fairs. 

American  Institute _  New  York . Sept.  10-Nov. — 

Brooklyn  Industrial _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y..Sept.  15-Oct.  13 

Cincinnati  Exposition.. Cincinnati . Sept.  3 

Cincinnati  Industrial... Cincinnati . Sept.  3-Oct.  4 

Farmers  and  Mechanics 

Union . Ludlow,  Vt . Sept,  16-17 

Kansas  City  Exposition. Kansas  City,  Mo . Sept.  15-20 

Sonthern . Pueblo,  Colorado . Oct.  1-  4 

St.  Joseph  Industrial. .  .St.  Joseph,  Mo.  ..Sept.  29-Oct.  5 

St.  Louis  Association.. St.  Louis,  Mo . Oct.  6-15 

West  Tenn.Ag’l&Mech. Jackson. . Oct.  28-Nov.  2 

Provincial  Fairs. 

Ameliasbnrg . Ontario . Oct.  11 

Guelph  Central . Guelph  . Sept.  16-13 

Provincial  Ag’l  Ass _ London .  Sept.  22-26 

Quebec  Provincial . Montreal . . Sept.  16-19 

ISoriiciiItural  Fairs. 

American  Pomological. Boston,  Mass .  Sept,  10-12 

Maine  Pomological . Bangor .  .  Sept.  16-19 

Maine  State  Pomological . . Sept.  16-19 

Mich.  Pomological .  ..  Grand  Rapids .  Sept.  16-20 

Newburg  Bay  Horticu’l.Newburg . Sept.  23-25 

Penn.  Horticultural _ Philadelphia . Sept.  16 

Richmond  IIorticuItT. . Richmond,  Inti . Sept.  8 

Sonthhridge  Ilort .  Southbridge,  Mass...  Sept,  18-19 

South  Haven  Pomol. . . .  South  Haven,  Mich. .  .Sept.  3-  4 
Worcester  Horticult’l. .Worcester,  Mass . Sept.  16-19 

U*oi»Itry  Shows. 

Connecticut . Hartford .  Doc.  16-18 

Eastern  Ohio . Youngstown . Dec.  17-23 

Maine . Portland .  ...Ati’i.  13-1S 

Massachusetts . Boston  Music  Hall.. ..Feb.  4-11 

Michigan . Detroit . Doc.  17-23 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J . Feb.  11  13 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J _ Freehold . Jan.  7-19 

New  England . Worcester . Jan.  20-22 

New  Hampshire . Manchester . Feb.  11-R 
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Northern  Ohio . Cleveland . Jan.  23-29 

Pennsylvania . Philadelphia . Dec.  5-13 

Western  New  York - Buffalo . Jan.  15-20 

Western  Pennsylvania.. Pittsburgh . Jan.  14-18 

Winona  Co.,  Minn . Winona . Dec.  26-2S 


Co»amty  Fairs. 

ALABAMA. 

Dallas . Selma . 


.Oct.  15 


Boulder. 


COLORADO. 

. .  .Boulder  City. 


. .  Sept.  30-Oct.  4 


CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield . Norwalk . Sept.  15-20 

Honsatonic . New  Milfgrd . Sept.  23-25 

Middlesex .  . Middletown . Sept.  17-18 

New  Haven . Meriden . Sept.  24-27 

New  Haven . Wallingford . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

GEORGIA. 

Cherokee  Co . Rome . Sept.  8-13 

Terrill . Dawson . Oct.  10 


ILLINOIS. 


Adams . Quincy . . .  .Sept.  8-12 

Avon . Fulton  Co . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Boone..  . Belvidere . Sept.  23-20 

Bureau  . Princeton . . . Sept.  9-12 

Carroll . Mt.  Carroll . ...Sept.  2-5 

Cass . Virginia  . Sept.  2-5 

Champaign . Cham paign . Sept.  9-13 

Clark . Marshall . Sept.  17-19 

Clay . Louisville . Oct.  7-10 

Coles . Charleston . Sept.  10-13 

Crawford . Robinson . Oct.  1-  3 

Cumberland . Majority  Point . Oct.  2-  4 

DeKalb . Sycamore . Oct.  1-4 

DeKalb  Union . Sandwich . Sept.  23-26 

DuPage . Wheaton .  . .  .Sept.  3-  5 

Edgar  . Paris . Sept.  3-  5 

Edwards . Albion .  . Sept.  23-25 

Effingham .  .  ..Effingham . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Elgin . Kane  Co .  Sept.  9-12 

Fayette . Vandalia . Oct.  1-  3 

Franklin . Benton . Oct.  7-10 

Ford . Paxton . Sept.  2-  5 

Ford  Union . Gibson  City . Sept.  2-  5 

Gallatin . Shawnee . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Greene . Carrollton . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Grundy .  Morris . Sept.  9-12 

Hardin . Elizabethtown . Oct.  1-  4 

Henderson . Biggsville . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Henry . Cambridge . Sept.  9-12 

Iroquois . Onarga . Sept.  9-12 

Jackson .  . Murfreesboro . Oct.  8-10 

Jasper . Newto« . Oct.  1-4 

Jefferson . Mt.  Vernon . Sept.  23-26 

Jersey . Jerseyville . . Oct.  14-18 

Jo  Daviess  . Galena . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Jo  Daviess  Union . Warren . Sept.  9-12 

KaJie . ..Geneva . Sept.  3-  6 

Kane,  Northern . Aurora . Sept.  8-12 

Kankakee . Kankakee . . Sept,  9-12 

Kendall . Bristol . Sept.  2-6 

Knox . Knoxville . Sept.  9-12 

Eake . Libertyville  . . Sept.  23-25 

LaSalle . Ottawa . Sept.  9-12 

Lawrence . Lawrenceville . Sept.  21-26 

Lee . Dixon . Sept.  2-5 

LivingBton .  . Pontiac . S  mt.  23-26 

Logan . Lincoln . Sept,  9-13 

Logan  Union . Atlanta . Sept,  2-6 

Macdonough . Macomb  .  Sept.  2-  6 

Macon . Decatur . Sept.  2-  5 

Maconpin .  . Carlinville  . Sept.  23-25 

Madison . Edwardsville . Sept'.  9-12 

Marion . Salem . Sept,  23-26 

Marion  Union . -.Centralia . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Marshall  Union . Wenona . Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Mason . Havana . Sept.  30-Oct!  3 

McHenry .  .Woodstock . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

McLean  . .  . Towamla . Sept.  9-12 

Menard . Petersburg . Sept.  9-12 

Mercer . Aledo — ‘ . Sept.  9-12 

Montgomery . Hillsboro . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Morgan . Jacksonville . Sept.  9-12 

Moultrie . Sullivan . Oct.  1-  4 

Munroe . Waterloo . Oct.  15-17 

Northern  Illinois .  Aurora . Sept.  2-  5 

Ogle . Oregon . . Sept.  23-26 

Perry  Union . DnQuoin . . Oct.  13-17 

Piatt . . Monticello . Oct.  1-4 

Pike .  . Pittsfield . Sept.  9-12 

Pope . Golconda . Oct.  1-  4 

Putnam . Hennepin . Oct.  7-10 

Quincy . Adams  Co . Sept.  16-20 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept.  24-26 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept.  23-26 

Schuyler . Rushville . Oct.  1-  3 

Shelby . % . Shelbyville . Oct.  16-19 

Stark . Toulon . Sept.  23-26 

St.  Clair . Belleville . Sept.  2-  5 

Stephenson . Freeport . . Sept.  9-12 

Strdator . Streator .  Sept  2-  5 

Tazewell . Pekin . Sept,  9-12 

Union . Jonesboro .  Sept,  10-13 

Vermillion . Catlin . . Sept.  9-12 

Wabash . McCarmel . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  22-25 

Wayne. . Fairfield  . Oct.  7-10  i 

Whiteside  Central....  Morrison .  Sept,  9-12 

Will . Joliet . Sept.  9-12 

Williamson . Marion . Sept.  24-26 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  15-20 


Edinburg  Union . Edinburg . Sept.  23-27 

Fayette . Counersville . Sept.  2-5 

Fall  Creek,  Pendleton,  Madison  Co . Sept.  9-12 

Fountain,  Warren,  Vermilion  ;  Covington _ Sept,  23-25 

Franklin . .  Brookville . Sept.  23-27 

Fuitou . Rochester  .  Sept.  25 

Gibson . Princeton . Sept.  15-19 

Gosport . Owen  Co . Sept,  2-6 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Green . . Linton.. .  ....  Oct.  14-19 

Hamilton . Cicero . Sept,  10-14 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  9 

Hendricks . Danville .  .  Sept,  9 

Howard . Kokomo . Sept.  16-19 

Huntington . Huntington . Sept.  23-26 

Jackson . Seymour .  Sept.  9-13 

Jay  . Portland . Oct.  1 

Jefferson . North  Madison . Sept.  22-25 

Jennings . North  Vernon . Sept,  2 

Johnson .  . . Franklin . Sept.  16-20 

Knox .  Vincennes .  . Oct.  13-18 

Kosciusko . Warsaw . Sepl.  23-25 

Lagrange . Lagrange . Oct.  1 

Lake . Crown  Point .  . .  Sept,  24 

Laporte . Laporte . Oct,  8-11 

Madison . . Anderson . Sept.  2-5 

Marshall . Plymouth . Sept,  25 

Miami . . . Xenia...  . Sept.  16 

Middle  Fork .  Clinton  Co . .  Sept.  8-12 

Monroe . Bloomington .  Sept.  16-19 

Mooresville  District _ Mooresville . Sept.  1-  6 

Morgan . Martinsville . Sept.  9-14 

Orange . Paoli . Sept.  23 

Parke . Bloomingdale . Sept.  9-12 

!  Pike . . . Petersburg . — Sept.  9-12 

Perry .  .Rome . Oct.  14-16 

Porter . Valparaiso..  . Oct. - ■ 

Posey . New  Harmony . Sept.  9-12 

Randolph . Winchester . . . Sept.  23-26 

Richmond  Industrial. .  .Richmond . Sept.  8-13 

Rush . Rushville . Sept.  9-13 

Russelville . Putnam  Co .  ..Sept,  1-  4 

St.  Joseph . .  South  Bend . Sept,  22-25 

Starke . Knox . Oct.  2 

Switzerland  and  Ohio.. East  Enterprise . Sept.  9 

Thorntown . Boone  Co . Sept.  22-27 

Tippecanoe . Lafayette . Sept.  1-  6 

Tipton . Tipton . Sept.  3 

,  Union,  Loogootee,  Martin  Co . Sept.  8 

Union,  Union  City,  Randolph  Co..  . Sept,  16-19 

Vigo . . . .  Terre  Haute . Sept,  1-  5 

Wabash . Wabash . Sept.  16 

Warrick  Co . Boonville . Oct,  1 

White  Co . Monticello .  Sept,  23 


IOWA. 


Black  Hawk . Waterloo . Sept,  23-25 

Buchanan .  Independence . Sept,  23-25 

Butler . Shell  Rock . Oct.  1-  3 

Cass . Atlantic . Sept.  16-18 

Cedar . Tipton . Sept,  16-19 


Cedar,  Jones,  etc . Mechanicsville . Sept.  2-  4 

Cerro  Gordo  . Mason  City . Sept.  25-26 

Chickasaw . Now  Hampton . Sept,  10-12 


Hampton . Sept 

Clark  Co . Osceola . Sept.  24-26 

Clay . Spencer . Sept,  24-25 

Clayton . Farmersburg . Sept.  24-26 

Dallas . Adel.  . Sept.  17-19 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept.  2-  4 

Des  Moines . Burlington . Sept.  16-19 

Farmers’  Union . Prairie  City . Oct.  1-  3 

Floyd . Charles  City . Sept.  18-20 

Greene . Jefferson . Oct.  2-  4 

Guthrie . Guthrie  Center . Sept.  17-19 

Hardin . Eklora . Sept,  3-5 

Harrison . Missouri  Valley . Oct.  1-  3 

Henry . Mt,  Pleasant.  . . Sept,  2-6 

Howard . Cresco . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Humboldt . Dakota . Oct,  3-  4 

Iowa . Marengo . Sept.  16-19 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  16-1S 

Jefferson . Fairfield . Sept.  16-19 

Johnson . Iowa  City . . Sept.  2-  4 

Keokuk . Sigourney . Sept.  2-5 

Kossuth . Algona . Sept.  24-25 

Lee  . . Fort  Madison _ Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Louisa . Wapello.  .  .  . .Sept,  24-26 

Lucas . Chariton . Sept.  16-1S 

Lyon . Rock  Rapids.. .  - - Sept.  10-12 

Madison . Winlerset . Sept.  17-19 

Marion . Knoxville . Sept,  16-18 

Menona . Onawa .  Sept.  23-25 

Mills . Glenwood . Sept.  2-  5 

Mitchell . Osage . Sept.  25-27 

Monroe . Albia . Sept.  3-  5 

North-eastern . Postville . Sept.  16-19 

Page . . . Sept.  9-12 

Polk . Des  Moines . Sept.  2-  5 


Pottawatomie . Council  Bluffs . Sept.  16-18 

Ringgold . Mt.  Ayr . Sept.  12-13 

Scott .  Davenport . Sept.  1-  5 

Scott . Maysville .  Sept.  15-18 

Tama . Toledo . Oct.  1-  3 

Union . Keokuk . Sept.  2-5 

Union . Alton .  Oct.  8-10 

Union . Mechanicsville . Sept,  2-  5 

Van  Buren . Keosauqua . Sept.  24-26 

Wapello . Ottumwa..  . Sept,  15-20 

Winneshiek . Decorah . Sept.  23-25 


KANSAS. 


INDIANA. 

U°0>ie-. . Lebanon . Sept.  16-19 

Cambridge  City . Wayne  Co . Sept.  16-20 

Uass . Logansport . Sept.  9-12 

Clinton . Frankfort . Sept,  15 

Decatur . Greensburg . Sept,  16-19 

Delaware . Muncie . Sept.  23-26 

Dubois . Jasper . Sept,  1G 

Daviess  . Washington . Sept.  22 


Anderson . Garnet . Oct.  1-3 

Butler . Douglass . Sept.  10-12 

Coffee . Burlington  . Oct.  8  — 

Greenwood . Eureka. . ..Oct.  1-  3 

Leavenworth . Leavenworth _ Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Lyon . Emporia . Sept.  16-19 

Mitchell . Beloit . Oct.  16 

Riley . Manhattan . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon . Paris . Sept. 

Campbell . Alexandria . Sept. 

Christian . Hopkinsville . Oct. 

Henderson . Henderson . Oct. 


2-  6 
3-  6 
1-  4 
7-11 


Louisville  &  Jefferson. 


Sept.  9-18 


Mason  and  Bracken. ..  .Germantown _  Sept.  30-Oct.  i 

Nelson . . .  gent 

Owen . New  Liberty. .!...'.: [.Oct. 

Simpson . Franklin.  "  - - 


...  -  . . . Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Warren . Bowling  Green . Sept.  24-21 

Washington . Springfield .  Aug  20-22 


MAINE. 


.  Sept. 


Androscoggin . Lewiston  . . . 

Aroostook . Honlton . 

Aroostook  North . Presque  Isle . 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . 

Franklin. .  Farmington . 

Franklin  North . Strong . 

Kennebeck  East . South  China . 

Knox . Rockland . 

Knox  North.. .  Union . Sept. 

Lincoln . Wiscasset . Sept, 

North  Franklin . Strong . 

Sagadahoc . Topsham . 

Somerset  Central . Skowhegan _ 

Washington . East  Montville. 


.  30- Oct.  2 
Sept,  25-26 
Oct.  1-  2 
Oct,  1-  3 
Sept.  23-24 
Oct.  1-  2 
Sept.  24-26 
Oct.  7-  9 
30-Oct.  2 
.  30-Oct.  2 
Oct.  1-  2 
Oct.  14-16 
Sept.  23-25 
Sept.  17-16 


MARYLAND. 


Carroll .  Westminster . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Kent  . Chestertown . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Worton,  Kent  Co .  Worton  Station.. Sept.  SO-Oct.  4 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Barnstable . Barnstable . Oct.  7-  8 

Berkshire . Pittsfield .  ...  Oct.  7-9 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Bristol  Central . Myrick’s . Sept.  10-12 

Essex .  . Gloucester . Sept.  23-34 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept.  25-26 

Gralton . Plymouth . Sept.  23-25 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Hampden . Northampton . Oct.  2-  8 

Hampshire . Amherst . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Hampden . Springfield . Oct.  7-8' 

Hampden  East . Palmer . Oct.  14-15 

Highland . :. . .  Middlefield . Sept.  11-12 

Ilingham . Ilingham . Sept.  23-24 

Honsatonic . Great  Barrington . Sept.  24-26 

Martha’s  Vineyard . West  Tisbury . Oct.  7-  8 

Marshfield . .Marshfield . Oct.  1-  3 

Middlesex . .  .Concord . Sept.  23-24 

Middlesex  North . Lowell . Sept.  25-26  , 

Middlesex  South . Framingham . Sept.  16-17  I 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept.  24-25  : 

Norfolk . Readville.  .  Sept,  25-26  . 

Plymouth . Bridgewater . Sept.  17-18 

Union . Blaudford . Sept.  18-19  , 

Worcester . Worcester . Sept.  18-19  . 

Worcester  North . Fitchburg . . Sept.  23-24- 

Worcester  North-west.  .Athol . Oct.  7-  8 

Worcester  South . Sturbridge . Sept.  11-12 

Worcester  South-east.  .Milford . Sept.  36-Oct.  1 

Worcester  West . Bane . . . Sept.  25-26 


MICHIGAN. 


Allegan ....... 

Barry . 

Calhoun . 

Eaton . 

Hubbardston. 

Lenawee . 

Saginaw. 


Allegan . Oct.  7-  9 

Hastings . Oct.  1-  8 

Marshall . Oct.  1-3 

Charlotte . Sept.  23-25 

Ionia  Co . Sept.  30-Oct  3 

Adrian . Sept.  23-26 

Saginaw  . Sept.  24-26 


St.  Joseph . Centreville  ......  .Sept.  30-Oct  8 

MINNESOTA, 


Carver . Carver . —  ....  Sept  26-27 

Dakota . Farmington . Sept.  9-11 

Fillmore . . Spring  Valley . Sept.  23-24 

Le  Sueur. . . Cleveland .  Sept.  18-19 

Nicollet . St.  Peter . Sept.  17 

Olmstead . Rochester .  Sept.  25-27 

Rice . Faribault . Sept.  16-11 

Sibley . Arlington . Sept.  17 

Stearns . Sauk  Centre . Sept.  16-18 

Washington . Stillwater . Sept. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Sept.'  16-18  , 
Sept.  17-19 


Columbus . Lowndes  Co . Sept.  30-Oct  3 

MISSOURI. 


Adair . Kirksville . Oct.  1-  4 

Boone . Sturgeon . Sept.  1-  6 

Cape  Girardean . Cape  Girardeau . Oct.  12-14 

Clay . Liberty . Sept,  2-4 

Cooper . Boonville . Sept.  2-7 

Holt . Oregon . Sept.  30 -Oct.  3 

Jasper . . . Sept,  23 

Jefferson . Dc  Soto . Sept.  16-19 


Kansas  City . Kansas  City . Sept.  15-20 

Lewis,  Knox,  Shelby. .  .Newark . Sept.  9-18 

Linn . Linneus . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Monroe . Paris . . Sept.  8-12 

Montgomery. . . . Montgomery  City . Sept.  1-  6 

Phelps . Rolia . Sept.  9-lt 

Platte . Platte  City . Sept.  23-27 

Saline  Central . Marshall . Sept.  2-  6 

Shelby . Shelbyville . Sept.  29  -7 

St,  Francois . Farmington . Sept.  9-13 

St.  James . St.  James . Sept.  23-24 

St.  James . St.  James . Sept,  23-26 

St.  Joseph . St.  Joseph . Sept.  29-Oct.  4 

NEBRASKA. 


Franklin. . . . 

Gage . 

Johnson . 

Richardson  . 


..N.  Franklin . Oct.  1-  3 

..Beatrice . Sept.  9-11 

..Tecumseh . Sept,  17-19 

.  Salem . Sept.  24-96  , 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Ashuelot . Winchester . Sept.  17-18 

Contoocook . Hillsboro  Bridge . Sept,  17-18 

Coos . Lancaster . Sept,  16-13 

Grafion . Plymouth . Sept.  23-25 

Hillsborough  South _ Milford . Sept.  23-24 

Lempster . Sullivan  Co . Oct.  1 

Merit  mac . Concord  . Sept.  25-26 

Strafford . Great  FaUs . Sept.  2 4r86 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

, _ rlington . . Mt.  Holly . Oct.  7-  8 

Cape  May . South  Seaville . Sept.  9-11 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Sept..  17-18 

Hunterdon . Flemi  ngtou . Sept.  23-25 

Sangerfield  &  Marshall.  Waterville . Sept.  16-17 

Vineland .  Cumberland  Co . Sept.  10-11 

NEW  YORK. 

Antwerp . Jefferson  Co . ...Sept.  3-5 

Booneville . Oneida  Co . Sept.  10-12 

Camden . Oneida  Co . Sept.  10-12 

Cattaraugus  . Randolph . -■ — - 

Chautauqua . Jamestown . Sept.  16-19 

Chemung . Elmira . Oct.  2-4 

Chenango . Norwich . Sept.  24-26 

Columbia .  Chatham . Sept.  16-18 

Columbia . Hudson . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Corning . .  ..Steuben  Co . Sept.  24-26 

Cuba . Allegany  Co . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Delaware . . Delhi . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Duchess . Washington  Hollow. .Sept.  16-18 

Duchess  Eastern _ ...  Amenia . Oct.  7-  9 

Erie . White's  Corners.. Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Garrattsville . Otsego  Co . Sept.  9-11 

Genesee . Batavia . Sept.  17-18 

Gowanda . Cattaraugus  Co . Sept.  25-27 

Greene . Cairo . Sept.  24-25 

Hammond . St.  Lawrence  Co . Sept.  25-26 

Iroquois . Versailles .  Sept.  15-19 

Jefferson . Watertown .  ...  Oct.  7-9 

Lenox . Oneida . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  16-18 

Monroe . Rochester . . Sept.  16-19 

Montgomery . Fonda.... .  Sept.  17-19 

Niagara . . Lockport . Oct.  2-4 

Northwest’nOnondoga.Baldwinsville . Sept.  16-18 

Orleans  . Albion . Sept.  26-27 

Oswego . . Mexico . Sept.  16-18 

Oswego  Falls . Oswego  Co .  . Sept  23-26 

Otego . Otsego  Co . Sept.  16-19 

Otsego . Cooperstown . Sept.  23-25 

Oxford . Chenango  Col . Sept.  24-26 

Queens . . . Mineola . Oct.  1-  3 

Rhinebeck . Duchess  Co .  Sept.  9-11 

Sandy  Creek,  Richland, 

Orwell .  ..Boylston . Sept.  11-12 

Saratoga . Ballston  Spa . Sept.  9-12 

Schenectady .  Schenectady  . Sept.  9-12 

Sehenevns . Otsego  Co . Sept.  15-17 

Schoharie  . Schoharie . Oct.  6-  8 

Seneca .  Seneca  Falls . Oct.  7-9 

Steuben . Bath . Sept.  25-27 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . ,Sept.  17-19 

St.  Lawrence _ -  Gonverneur . Sept.  9-11 

Suffolk .  Riverhead . Oct.  1-  3 

Ti.ga . Hillsboro . Sept.  10-13 

Tioga . Oswego . Sept.  16-19 

Tompkius. . Ithaca . Sept.  23-25 

Ulster.  ..„  . Kingston . Sept.  17-19 

Waddington . St.  Lawrence  Co . Sept.  9-11 

Warren . . Glen’s  Falls . Sept.  9-12 

Washington .  Sandy  Hill . Oct.  7-10 

Westchester . White  Plains . Sept.  9-13 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Ashtabula . Jefferson . Sept.  9-11 

Athens... . Athens . Sept.  24-26 

Auglaize . Wapakoneta . Oct.  1-  3 

Belmont . St.  Clairsville . Sept.  17-19 

Browu . Georgetown.  . Sept.  2-5 

Brown . Ripley .  . Sept.  23-26 

Butler . Hamilton . Oct.  7 

Carroll . Carrollton . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Central . Mechanicsburg . Sept.  9-12 

Champaign .  ...  .Urbana . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Clarke .  Springfield . Sept.  23-26 

Clermont .  ..Boston . Sept.  9-12 

Clinton . Wilmington . Sept.  16-18 

Columbiana .  New  Lisbon . Sept.  23-26 

fcoshocton . . Coshocton . Sept.  23-26 

Crawford . Bucyrus . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

jDarke . Greenville . Sept.  23-26 

Defiance . Defiance .  Sept.  23-26 

Delaware . Delaware .  Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Erie .  .  . Sandusky  City..  .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Fairfield . . .  .Lancaster . Oct.  15-18 

Fayette . Washington . Sept.  8-6 

Franklin . Columbus .  . Sept.  16-19 

Gallia . Gallipolia . Oct.  1-  3 

Geauga . Burton .  Sept.  23-25 

Greene . Xenia  . . Oct.  8-10 

Guernsey . Cambridge . Sept.  10-12 

Hamilton . Carthage . Sept.  3-5 

Hancock . Findlay . Oct.  1-  4 

Hardin . Kenton . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Harrison . Cadiz . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Highland . Hillsboro . Sept.  24-26 

Hocking . Logan .  Oct.  9-11 

Holmes . Millersbnrg . Oct.  1-  3 

Huron . Norwalk . Sept.  9-12 

Jackson . Jackson,  C.  H . Sept.  24-26 

Jefferson . . Smithville .  Sept.  24-26 

Knox . Mt.  Vernon . Sept.  23-25 

Lake. ! . Painesville . Sept.  16-18 

Licking . ...Newark .  Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Logan . Bellefontaine  ..  ..Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Lorain . Elyria .  Sept.  16-19 

Lucas . Toledo . Sept.  24-26 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct.  7-9 

Marion... . Marion.  . Oct,  8-11 

Medina . Medina .  Sept.  24-26 

Meigs . Pomeroy . Sept.  5-  6 

Mercer . Celina . Oct.  1-  3 

Miami . Troy . Oct.  1-  4 

Montgomery . Dayton .  ..  Sept.  23-26 

Morgan . McConnellsviile..Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Morrow .  ..Mt.  Gilead . Oct.  1-3 

Muskingum .  Zanesville .  Oct.  1-  2 

Noble  . Sarahville . Oct.  8-10 

Ottawa . . Port  Clinton . Oct.  7-  9 

Pataskala .  Pataskala...' . Sept.  24-26 

Paulding  . Paulding . Sept.  16-19 

Perry . New  Lexington . Sept.  17-20 


Pickaway . .  .Circleville . Sept.  16-19 

Portage  . Ravenna . Sept.  23-25 

Preble . Eaton . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Putnam . Ottawa . Sept.  24-26 

Richland . Mansfield . Oct.  7-  9 

Ross . Cliillicotlie . Sept.  9-12 

Sandusky..  . Fremont .  Oct.  8-11 

Scioto . Portsmouth . Sept.  16-18 

Seneca .  Tiffin.  . Sept.  24-26 

Shelby . Sidney .  ...Sept,  16-19 

Stark . Canton . . .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Summit . Akron . Oct.  7-10 

Trumbull . Warren . Sept.  16-18 

Tuscarawas . Canal  Dover _  Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Union .  .  .Marysville . Sept.  17-19 

Van  Wert  . Van  Wert . Sept.  25-27 

Warren . Lebanon . Sept.  10-12 

Washington . Marietta .  ...  Sept,  17-19 

Wayne . Wooster .  . Oct.  7-10 

Williams . Bryan . Sept.  16-18 

Wood .  .  Tontogany . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Wyandot .  . Upper  Sandusky . Sept.  23-26 


Liun. 


OREGON. 
Albany _ 


.Sept.  23-27 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berks . . Reading . Sept.  16-19 

Bucks . Newtown  . Sept.  24-25 

Chester. . West  Chester . Oct.  8-11 

Doylestown _ ..... .Bucks  Co . Oct.  7-10 

Lehigh . Allentown.  . .  . .  .Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Montgomery . Ambler’s  Station . Sept.  16-19 

Northumberland . Tnrbotville . Oct.  1-  3 

Oxford . Chester  Co . Oct.  1-3 

Union  Agricultural . Burgettstown . Oct.  7-  9 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Barnwell . Barnwell . — Nov.  24^26 

Peedee . Cheraw . Oct.  16-17 


TENNESSEE. 

De  Kalb . Smithville . Sept.  24-27 

Haywood . Brownsville . Oct.  1-  5 

Henry .  Paris . Oct.  23-25 

Hickman . Centerville . Oct.  14-17 

Humphreys . Waverly . Oct.  14-18 

Jefferson . Chestnut  Grove . Nov.  7-  8 

Lauderdale..  .  . . . Oct.  27 

Tipton . Covington . Oct.  14-18 

Washington . Jonesboro . Oct.  1-  3 

Weakley . Dresden . Oct.  1-  4 

Western . Jackson . Oct.  28-Nov.  2 

TEXAS. 

. Gonzales...- . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 


Gonzales . 

VERMONT. 

Caledonia . St.  Johnsbuvy . Sept.  23-25 

Chittenden . Essex  Junction . Sept.  16-18 

Leamville .  Morrisville . Sept.  17-18 

Ludlow . Windsor  Co . Sept.  16-17 

Wardsboro' . Wardsboro’ . Oct.  7 

Washington . East  Montpelier . Sept.  17-18 

Windsor . Woodstock . Sept.  23-25 

VIRGINIA. 

.Campbell  Co . Oct.  21-24 

. Sept.  2-  3 


Lynchburg 
Salem . 


Salem  . 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Berkeley  Co . Martinsbnrg . Sept.  9-12 

Monongobela  Val . Morgantown . Oct.  1-  3 

Wood . Parkersburgh  . Sept.  23-26 

WISCONSIN. 

Adams . Friendship . 

Buffalo . Alma . 

Columbia . Columbus . 

Dane . Madison . 

Dodge . Juneau . 

Fond  du  Lac .  Fond  du  Lac . 

Grant . Lancaster . 

Green . . Monroe . 

Green  Lake . Ber  in . 

Jackson . Black  River  Falls 

Jefferson . Jeffrrson . 

Kewaunee . Kewaunee . 

Lafayette . Darlington . 

Northern . Oshkosh .  . .  Sept, 

Outagamie 


Pierce . Prescott . 

Portage .  Amherst . 

Racine . Burlington . 

Ripon . Fond  du  Lac  Co . 

Rock .  . . Janesville . 

Sauk  . . . Baraboo . . 

Sheboygan . Sheboygan  Falls. .  . . 

Vernon  . Viroqua . 

Walworth . Elkhorn . 


Oct.  1-  2 
Sept.  18-19 

Sept,  16-18 
Sept.  18-20 
Sept.  10-12 
Sept.  10-12 
Sept.  16-18 
Oct.  7-  9 
Sept.  16-18 
Oct.  1-  3 

Sept.  25-27 
.  29-Oct.  3 
Sept.  17-19 
Sept.  18-19 

Sept.  10-12 
Sept.  15-17 
Sept.  9-13 
Sept.  16-18 


Oct. 

Oct. 


1-  3 

1-  4 


“The  Farmers’  Movement.”— “ The  Farm¬ 
ers’  War.” 


In  an  article  last  month  upon  the  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,  we  omitted  to  state,  as  was  our  intention,  that 
the  Granges  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciations.  The  Granges  are  in  a  manner  secret  organiza¬ 
tions,  while  the  Associations  are  open  ;  the  membership 
of  the  Granges  is  confined  to  those  who  pursue  some 
branch  of  husbandry,  while  the  Associations  are 
open  to  all  who  choose  to  join.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  order  political  discussions  are  excluded  from 
Granges,  while  the  Associations  "are  made  with  an 
avowed  political  object.  While  it  often  happens  that  per¬ 
sons  belong  to  both  these  organizations,  the  two  should 
not  he  confounded.  One  can  hardly  take  up  a  paper 
without  seeing  one  of  the  headings  given  above.  The 


movement  is  especially  active  in  the  Western  States, 
and  those  participating  in  it  are  in  “dead  earnest.”  It 
meaus  primarily  and  principally  not  only  a  protest 
against  the  general  management  of  the  railroads  over 
which  the  farmers  send  their  produce  to  market,  hut  an 
actual  revolt.  While  the  platforms  and  resolutions  at 
the  numerous  meetings  denounce  various  public  abuses, 
the  main  point  in  them  is  an  unconcealed  hostility  to  the 
“  railroad  monopoly.”  The  war  is  fairly  opened  in  Iowa, 
where  the  Farmers’  Anti-monopoly  State  Convention 
have  nominated  a  State  ticket.  The  movement  has  now 
become  highly  interesting,  not  only  to  producers  hut  to 
consumers.  If  the  movement  has  no  other  effect  than 
to  make  farmers  do  their  own  thinking,  and  to  make 
them  see  that  whatever  abuses  exist  are  largely  dne  to 
their  own  indifference,  it  will  do  great  good.  We  say 
“  their  own  indifference, ”  for  it  has  been  too  much  the 
case  that  farmers  (and  others  too,  for  that  matter),  have 
voted  for  whoever  was  put  up  by  the  party  to  which 
they  belonged,  without  considering  whether  they  were 
voting  for  the  best  men.  Hence  we  find  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  represented  in  legislatures  by  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  those  who  get  their  living  by  politics— in 
short,  by  anybody  but  farmers. 

In  most  legislatures  every  interest  has  many  and  able 
advocates  except  agriculture,  and  this,  the  greatest  of 
ail  interests,  has  but  few  if  any.  If  anything  is  done 
for  agriculture,  it  too  often  comes  as  a  concession. 
Whether  the  present  movement  accomplishes  all  that 
is  hoped  for  it  or  not,  farmers  will  hereafter  take  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  local  and  state  elections,  and  will 
assume  that  influence  among  the  law-makers  that  their 
needs  require  and  their  numbers  and  importance  de¬ 
mand.  So  far  as  these  associations  look  to  the  general 
good— not  of  agriculturists  only,  but  of  all,  for  we  are 
all  members  of  one  body  politic—  so  far  are  we  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  them.  There  is  great  excitement ;  the 
long  pent-up  feeling  is  now  having  sway,  and  words  of 
moderation  will  scarcely  he  heeded.  Still  we  would 
say  that  denunciation  of  one’s  opponents  never  helped  a 
cause.  Some  of  the  platforms  and  resolutions  that  have 
been  sent  to  us  are  bitter  almost  to  vindictiveness.  The 
case  seems  to  us  as  one  calling  for  calm  argument  and 
the  overwhelming  logic  of  statistics  and  facts  rather 
than  for  denunciation  and  vehemence.  While  our  agri¬ 
cultural  friends  are  wasting  their  strength  in  their  vio¬ 
lent  resolutions  their  opponents  will  say  but  little  but 
he  quietly  at  work,  and  only  show  their  strength  on  the 
day  of  election.  As  we  reach  our  readers  but  once  a 
month  we  can  hardly  take  an  active  part  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  contest.  With  the  belief  that  much  good  must 
ultimately  result  from  a  united  action  of  the  fanners, 
we  hope  to  see  Farmers’  Associations  and  Clubs  all  over 
the  land.  The  objects  of  these  will,  of  course,  differ 
with  the  locality,  but  in  any  case  their  discussions  are 
likely  to  be  upon  matters  that  affect  them  most  nearly, 
be  it  railroads,  fertilizers,  or  what  not.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  farmers  at  the  West,  wo 
give  the  following  from  the  proceedings  of  the  farmers 
of  Poke  Co.,  Ill.,  which  are  much  more  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  quiet  in  tone  than  many  that  have  reached  ns. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  support  no  man  for  office  who 
is  not,  and  who  lias  not  been,  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
leading  interests  of  the  producer  and  manufacturer,  es¬ 
pecially  as  opposed  to  those  who  support  monopolies  in 
any  form. 

Resolved,  That  our  candidates  must  be  men  of  integrity 
in  every  respect,  with  no  entangling  alliances  that  can 
in  any  way  turn  them  from  the  paths  of  duty  to  the  whole 
body  politic. 

Resolved ,  That  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  under  which 
railroad  corporations  claim  exemption  from  Legislative 
control  belongs  to  a  pa6t  age  and  despotic  rule,  and  as  it 
can  not  exist  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  citizens 
generally,  it  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  a  free  people. 

Resolved,  That  many  of  our  public  officers  are  now  re 
ceivin"  enormous  salaries  for  their  services  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  rewards  of  labor  in  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  people,  tending  to  habits  of  extravagance  at  van- 
ancewith  republican  simplicity,  increasing  the  burdens 
of  taxation,  and  creating  an  aristocracy  which  will  sooner 
or  later  undermine  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  w  e  do- 
mand  a  reform  in  that  direction. 


Soaaliern  Cow-Peas  at  tlie  North, 

— A  correspondent  in  Western  New  York  writes  :  \\  oqld 

not  the  southern  cow-pea  do  well  here?  I  sow.ed-  a 
package  of  seed  this  spring  received  from  the  Cultivator- 
office,  Athens,  Ga.,  but  not  a  seed  vegetated.”—- You 
probably  sowed  too  early,  before  the  soil  was  warm 
enough.  Wherever  good  crops  of  clover  can  he  grown  it 
is  not  probable  there  is  much  to  he  gained  by  introduc¬ 
ing  the  Southern  pea  into  our  system  of  rotation.  Bv$ 
it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  need  experiments. 
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20  ^laeefis  ©I  Choice 

Mm$1c9  $1.00« 

Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  our  Catalogue  of  700  pieces  ?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  hy  all  booksellers,  and  can  he  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  Address 

BEXJ.  TV.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

■139  Third  Avenue.  New  York. 

Waters’  coNCEiiilTFAiaoii  organs 

are  the  most  beautiful  in 
style  and  perfect  in  tone 
ever  made.  The  C  ©  BT- 
CERTO  STOP  is  the  best 
ever  placed  in  any 
Organ.  It  is  produced  by 
a  third  set  of  reeds  pecu¬ 
liarly  voiced,  the 
EFFECT  of  which  is 
MOST  CHARSTIMG 
and  SOUIL  STIK- 
BtlRTG,  while  its  IM¬ 
ITATION!  of  the  HU¬ 
MAN  VOICE  is  SU- 
FJiltB.  Terms  liberal. 

A  CjEEAT 

OFFER.  HORACE 
_  WATERS  &  SON,  481 

_ —  Broadway.  N.  will 

dispose  of  ioo  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  iirst- 
class  makers,  including  WATERS’,  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  for  ensb,  or  part  cash ,  and 
balance  in  small  monthly  payments.  New  ’S’- 
Octave  first-class  PIANOS,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  for  §2’J'5  cash.  Organs  $•>•»-  $75. 
BOrBlE-REED  ORGANS,  $100  ;  4-STOP, 
SHO  ;  8 -STOP,  SI 25,  ujnvards.  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  for  one  stamp.  A  large  dis- 
count  to  Ministers ,  Churchesy  Sunday-Schools ,  Temper -• 
ance  Societies ,  Lodges ,  etc .  AGENTS  WAIVTEI>» 

•flOO.  One  Hundred  Hollars.  $'100. 

For  new  5-oct.,  double  set  of  reeds,  «  stops,  beautifully 
paneled,  warranted  Organs,  for  CHURCH,  CHAPEL, 
and  PARLOR. 

The  best  Organs  in  the  world  for  the  price,  and  we 
guarantee  them  equal  to  any  reed  instrument  retailing  for 
double  the  money.  WM.  A.  FON  D  &  CO., 

547  Broadway,  New  York. 

TBSF.  €OBM[ELL  raSVERSlTY 

Ithaca,  N.  Y offers  liberal  and  practical  courses  for 
agriculturists,  architects,  civil  engineers,  master  mechanics 
mechanical  engineers,  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
chemists,  printers,  veterinary  surgeons,  etc.,  with  labonS 
tories,  draughting  rooms,  farms,  and  work-shops.  In  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanic  arts  various  courses  are  provided' to 
meet  wains  of  all  students;  also  general  courses  in  arts, 
literature,  and  science  preparatory  to  the  other  professions. 
Over  five  hundred  free  scholarships.  Next  year  begins 
September  8th.  For  Registers,  with  full  information,  ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 


»IY12flCYH2W  ACADEMY, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Work  recommences  September  11th.  Boys,  “Fall  in." 

^WINDLED.— “I  SENT  $1  for  tlic  CRICKET 
on  the  Hkarth,  for  one  year,  and  the  publishers  sent 
me  the  paper  and  an  elegant  Chromo,  for  which  1  am  oll'er- 
ed  $3.  It’s  full  of  good  things  for  everybody— the  cheapest 
and  best,  paper  I  know  of."— Gkorcik  Halsky.  The  great 
illustrated  story  paper  is  the  largest  and  best  for  the  price 
in  the  country.  A  genuine  $:>  Chromo  to  every  subscriber 
Sixteen  bages.  full.  If  you  don’t  believe  it.  send  25  epnts 
and  receive  it  on  trial  for  three  months.  Agents  wanted  at 
$100  and  more  a  month. 

JONES  &  HADLEY,  Publishers,  T7G  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


C  R  AN  P  ■  GO  up  ME  DAL.rAWAR  D  ED> 


NtW,  USEFUL,  VALUABLE! 

Deroted  to  home  enjoyment,  instruction,  improvement. 
Containing  over  360  il'ustrations  and  naming  1160 scien¬ 
tific  appliances;  description  and  prico  of  Tool  Chests; 
Amateur  Lathes,  Tools  and  Machines ,  Model  Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Steamboats,  Sailing  Vesseb  ;  Mathematical  Instru- 
yJ  menta  ;_W  icro3copcs ;  Chemical  Cabinets,  etc.  Also  senes 
t  *  — of  1 46Chemical  experiments  and  treatise  on  preparing  ob¬ 

jects  for  Microscope ;  i  instructions  for  making  Fret  or  Scroll  Work,  with 
home  talent,  and i  1  lustrations  of  HOuscfu  1  parlor  requisites,  viz.:  Bird  * 
Cages,  Book  Shelves,  Brackets,  Flower  Stands,  Writing  Desks,  Worki 
Baskets,  etc.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  26c.,  and  with  first  order  for  $1.00  j 
worth  of  Designs  will  send  dxvra  copies  to  rofund  price  of  Book  free,  f 
GEORGE  PARR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Man?.  Mechanics’ Tools.! 


n  _ uKvi.vu  *  . uu.hiaj,  u,  i.,  mum.  iiiucuauies  AOOlS.l-J 


Wantkd  Agents. -Worthy  the  special  notice  of  old  and 
experienced  canvassers.  Those  celebrated  steel-line  F.n- 
grAYings,  vis : — “ Cole's  Voyage  of  Life,"  four  beautiful 
Pictures,  representing  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  and 
ILD  Agk  ;  now  offered  by  canvassers  for  the  first  time. 
Frice  reduced  to  suit  the  masses  ;  nothing  like  it  ever 
offered  to  the  American  public.  Extraordinary  terms 
anil  inducements.  KW”  Full  particulars  free.  Address 
l>.  B.  Russell,  Publisher,  55  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  -  DRIER 

Has  taken  4lac  wherever  Exhibited. 

The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested  two  years,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its  use.  i 
rapidly  extending  wherever  it  is  known. 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-DRIER 

Surplus  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  also  that  which  from  over-ripeness  or  inferior  size  or  quality  is  unffi 
lor  marketing  in  the  unprepared  state,  can  all  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  fron 
its  excellence  will  command  the  highest  price.  Such  fruit  as  is  prepared  by  this  means  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  dried  fruit. 

NO  MORE  CANS  NEEDED. 

In  preserving-  fruit,  the  end  to  be  gained  is  to  retain  the  sweetness  and  flavor  permanently.  Thi 
canning  process  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  u  pound-for-pound  ”  way  of  making'  preserves; 
but  in  the  necessary  steaming-  process  there  is  loss  of  valuable  constituents  of  the  fruit,  much  of  whicl 
is  avoided  by  the  new  method.  More  than  this,  experiment  proves  that  by  this  latter  process  the  fruil 
is  increased  in  sweetness  by  the  change  of  its  starch  into  glucose  or  fruit-sugar.  In  other  words,  whill 
passing  through  the  Drier  it  is  ripened  more  fully.  Fruit  so  prepared  requires  one  quarter  to  one  thin 
less  sugv.r  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  than  is  needed  for  canned  fruit.  Other  manifest  advantages  ove 
the  canning’ system  arc :  Uess  Ti’ouhle  ini  Operating- ;  Cerlasiity  of  licepiiig  ;  IV c 
Kioss  li’oui  ISrokeji  Boidcw;  Great  Saving  of  Room,  in  Storing. 

THE  A  HE  IS  EC!  A IV  EESIIST-l^IBSESS  is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer  operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  he  adapted  to  small  or  largo 
operations.  The  ordinary  family  size,  No.  1,  will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as  two  person! 
can  prepare  the  fruit.  The  cost  is  so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  can  profitably  buy  it  to  save  the 
surplus  product  of  his  orchard  or  fruit-vard. 

Having  formed  a  company  finder  the  name  and  style  of  the  American  Drier  Company,  wo  ar< 
prepared  to  furnish  Driers  to  agents  and  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of  1873,  in  three 
different  sizes,  viz. : 

Mo.  !,  24  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  $25.00. 

Mo.  2,  30  inches  wide  and  14  feet  long,  $35.00. 

Mo.  3,  33  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  $45.00. 

The  above  are  the  factory  prices,  all  complete  except  stove — delivered  at  the  freight  or  express 

office,  Loudon,  Pa.  Any  common  nine  or  ten-plate  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  or  coal  stove  can  be  used.! 
Printed  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  sent  with  each  machine. 

No.  1  is  a  convenient  size  for  general  use,  and  will  dry  all  the  surplus  fruit  on  any  ordinary  farm,1 
drying  as  fast  as  two  hands  can  hand-pare  and  cut  the  fruit. 

No.  3  will  give  employment  to  four  hands. 

For  fruit-growers  in  the  fruit  districts  we  make  a  series  of  Driers  to  do  any  given  amount  oil 
work,  ranging  in  price  from  §100  to  §500. 

Portable  Driers  with  sheet-iron  stoves  all  ready  to  operate,  and  exhibition  models  for  agents,  fur¬ 
nished  to  order ;  prices  according  to  size,  style,  and  finish. 

EST”  Furnaces  and  steam-heaters  for  large  Driers  furnished  at  the  lowest  rates. 


A  LIBERAL  OTTBllB. — On  receipt  of  50 

-A  cents,  Borne  Cabinet  (monthly)  will  lie  sent  for  one 
year,  and  25  line  "  Bristol  Board  ’’  Visiting  Cards,  your  own 
name  elegantly  printed.  Sample  numbers  and  cards  5  els. 
Address  XV.  B.  CORNING,  Jit.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


\  HORN  YOUR  HOMES  with  the  new 
£~  Chromos,  “  Awake  ”  and  “  Asleep.”  Sell  like  wildfire. 
Fbe  pair  sent  for  50  cents.  A  largo  discount  to  agents. 
Address  W.  F.  CARPENTER,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


Better 

Makers. 


To  make  more  and  bolter 
JIUTTER,  also  save  labor. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
Oranok  Co.  Milk  Pan  Co., 
Franklin,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  American  Drier  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  oa 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  also  invite  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  various  articles  which  require  drying,  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  principles  embraced  in  the  American  Drier  patent  claims.  By  special  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  it  may  he  adapted— on  a  large  scale— to  various  purposes,  such  as  drying  grain,  hops,  herbs, 
chemicals,  paper,  straw-boards,  lumber,  and  for  drying  and  curing  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  to  introduce  and  sell  the  Driers,  and  the  rights  to  make  and  use  them. 

For  further  information,  show-hills,  circulars,  and  special  terms  to  agents,  send  name  and  post-office 
address,  inclosing  stamp,  to  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  CO., 


A  4»12IV  I  S  II .OOK  !— §12  a  day  made  soilin' 
EM.  Scissors  Rhnrpener  anil  other  wnres.  Stimple25  rts.  Cut 
iilogue  free.  1 .  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Muss. 


LOUDON,  FRANKLIN  CO.  PA. 

A  model  of  the  Drier  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  American  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BECKWITH 

WING-MACHINE  IMPROVED. 

PRICE,  S12. 

iVith  New  Braiding-Foot  and  other 
Valuable  Improvements. 


Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9th,  1873. 

Gkntlkmkn:  I  received  the  Improved  Beckwith  Sewing- 
Machine  yesterday.  Words  will  fail  to  express  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  had  never  seen  one— never  used  any  machine 
much— and  had  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  immediately 
sewing  with  yours.  Truly  yours, 

A.  F.  COOKINHAM. 

Newport,  October  loth,  1812. 

Gentlemen:  The  Machine  I  bought  of  you  September 
21st  gives  great  satisfaction.  Wife  says  she  would  not  give 
it  for  a  $100  machine,  it  is  so  nice  and  handy. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  ALMY. 


IVe  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hammer  and  guide,  oil-can 
with  oil ,  thread ,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

The  New  Sewing  Machine  as  a 
IPESEfflS CIS  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  wtio  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  give  the  Machine  to  any  one 
who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 


We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  a  year  past, 
the 

Beckwitli  Sewing-Macliine, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April,  1S72.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  more  than  one  thousand  of  these  machines,  and  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 


scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each,  express- 
age  on  the  Machine  to  be  paid  by  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  it. 

jpg’”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 


We  now  offer  the  Beckwith  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  caii 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  he 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  he  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style. 

Read  wliat  the  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  Some  of  them  were  written  with 


Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing-Machine, 

PRICE  $20. 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 

ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  POUNDS. 

We  have  been  offering  for  a  year  past 


reference  to  the  $10  Machine,  but  are  appropriate  to  the 
Improved  Machine,  as  that  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
ol  the  former,  with  the  additions  already  noted. 

Waynesville,  Ohio,  June  10, 18i3. 

Sirs  :  I  received  the  sewing-machine  in  due  time.  I  am 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  I  have  used  it  on  all  kinds  of 
goods-  It  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Mils.  EMMA  CARDER. 


Tie  Beckwitli  Sewins  -  Machines, 

both  the  original  $10  Machine  and  the  $12  Improved,  as 
Premiums,  and  in  that  time  have  disposed  of  hundreds  of 
them,  which  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and 
elicited  multitudes  of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  reci¬ 
pients.  While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12 
Machine  as  heretofore,  we  now  offer  the  new 


Plymouth,  Wis.,  Jan.  29th,  1873. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  had  the  Machine  nearly  a  year,  I  think, 
and  this  is  the  only  accident  (breaking  one  needle)  that  has 
occurred  to  it.  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  and  like  it  very 
mueb.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs  S.  C.  WILLEY. 


Laclede,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1873. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  amount  inclosed  in  No.  1  and  2 
needles  for  Beckwith  $10  Sewing-Machine.  The  little  tiling 

workB  like  a  charm.  Truly  yours.  „ 

S.  A.  HENLEi. 


Churchvillk,  Va.,  Feb.  22d,  1873. 
Gentlemen:  The  three  Machines  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  I  have  sold  two  of  them  to  my  nearest  neighbors,  who 
are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  H.  HEIZER. 


Kyi-erstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  13th,  1873. 

Gentlemen:  The  Machine  works  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all.  I  am  young,  and  never  sewed  on  a  machine  until  I 
got  the  Beckwith,  but  by  closely  following  directions  on 
the  lid  of  the  box,  I  got  along  without  any  trouble. 

A.  F.  HOOYER. 


Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20, which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  oi  the  former, 
with  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  are 
increased,  and  its  capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged, without 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and 

ecceutric  movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

We  xv ill  give  one  of  these  $29  Machine?*  to 
any  one  who  will  collect  and  forward  to  ns 
Thirty  Subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  at  S1.50  each,  or  One  Hundred  at  SI 
each,  expressage  on  the  Machine  to  he  paid 
by  the  recipient  of  it. 

To  any  one  sending  us  $20,  we  will  send  one  of  thu  Machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser.  If,  after  having 
the  Machine  30  days,  and  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  it  does  not 
give  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  the  Machine,  express 
charges  paid,  we  will  refund  the  $20. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY  , 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


28th  Tliomsand. 


THE 

HOOSIER 

SCHOOL- MASTEE. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts, 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.—  New  York  Standard. 

The  “  eventB  ”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase—  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
books.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story.— Methodist.. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  periection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . - . $1-25- 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


18tli  Thousand. 


The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOVE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “The  Hoosier  School- Master." 
with 

Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people— such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it,  lie  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  hut  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  hut  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  ai e  man 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
assays  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  stvon°es 
mpression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
olume  is  that  he  has  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter 
sting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
,nd  valuable  acquaintances.—  The  Albion,  New  York. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  HORSE. 


PRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OP  AMERICA. 


field  sports. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 


including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1600  pages. 

Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot- 
Pore«a3p™^otlnff’a 'm1'1  Sp?''tin£  o1'  tile Wilderness, 
Tm-f-ev  ?  aI,T!?’  ancl  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting 
A51  '?y  Shooting,  etc.  loth  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $ii.00. 


The  Mystery 

op 

Metropolisville 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 


Author  of  “  The  JToosi&r  School- Master ,”  “  The  Eih\ 
of  the  World,"  etc. 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
lih  n No1'",*  America;  Trout  and  Salmon 
.Dishing,  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing*  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Pishing,  ^te  l2th  edition 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 


Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

el?LT0UI$-3p?-rts,n.en’  of  Fowling.  Fishing,  and  Field 
fnd  Nm  Ifn,1!4  ‘  f?-r  handIin£  "ie  Gun.  the  liifle, 

?nd  V,e  ,Jo<i-  Art  oi  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari- 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  Rive?-,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00.  “ 


Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 


SEASONS^ Full^ Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi- 


tion,  poet-i 


The  Dog. 


RilR?'  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
JivJ™  kf  F°refs,te1';,  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel- 
, Conditioning  of  .logs,  with  valuable,  recipes  for 
Post-paid™  $3.00  f  a11  Sleease8’  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 


CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 


PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 
from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests, 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


The  Dead  Shot: 

J?rr’,iR|’?ItSln  ap.'?  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  ill 

Post  paidf  $1.73  SGame  of  aU  kinds-  By  Marksman. 


The  Crack  Shot: 


Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
Oil  the  use  ot  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de- 
sen  lption  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons: 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 


Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 


Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
dishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 


By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  1-  ully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid 
$1.50.  f 


AGRICULTURE. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Gt  aperies,  Greenhouses. Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating! 
a  OSt ’Pul (l ,  .pi, 50. 


Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Kevised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 


Young 


_  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
fences.  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  imnd  Fnnn  nmi  on™ 


. rituu,  arwung  mm . . . . 

S e*ccs.  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
tools,  ancl  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 


If  by  the  American  novel  ”  we  mean  one  which  por- 1 
tiays  graphically  those  features  of  American  life  which 
are  distinctly  American  in  that  they  are  developed  no- 
where  else -which  catches  up  the  expression  and 
reflects  the  character  of  the  ideal  and  unexaogerated  I 
American  man  and  woman  -then  we  may  ns  well  give  l 
over  seeking  for  it,  for  it  lias  come,  and  Edward  "Eg¬ 
gleston  is  its  author.  .  .  .  Truthful  characterization  a 
ready  humor,  a  graphic  style,  and  a  skillful  use  of  the  I 
Hoosier  dialect  combine  to  make  The  Mystery  of  Me-  ' 
tropolisville  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times  and  scenes  : 
with  which  it  has  to  do.  We  award  Mr.  Eggleston  the 
palm  as  the  most  characteristically  American  writer  of  ! 
the  day. — Boston  Journal. 

The  story  is  told  with  much  spirit.— Pittsburgh  Leader. 

It  is  a  good  story,  told  witli  vim  and  naturalness.— 
Daily  Commercial ,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  very  simple,  hut  the  happy  - 
faculty  the  author  possesses  in  delineating  border  life  is 
used  to  capital  effect.—  Weekly  Advertise)',  Portland,  Me.' 

It  is  finished  better  than  either  of  the  former  ones 
(“Hoosier  School -Master  ”  and  “End  of  the  World”), 
and  has  less  of  the  preacher  and  more  of  the  novelist 
in  it  .—Springfield  Republican. 

It  is  a  very  bright  and  readable  book.— Liberal  Chris¬ 
tian, ,  New  York. 

The  tendency  of  the  book  will  be  to  make  a  brave,  • 
true  life  honorable,  and  to  make  idleness,  hypoerisy,  and  ■ 
irreligion  odious,— Methodist  Recorder ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  is  marked  by  power,  close  observation,  and  has  some 
remarkably  well-drawn  characters.—  Globe,  Boston. 

It  wili  he  read  with  general  interest,  and  start  the  tears 
and  risibles  alike.—  Commonwealth ,  Boston. 

At  intervals  a  writer  comes  to  the  surface  whom  every¬ 
body  wants  to  read,  and  we  doubt  whether  either  Dickens 
or  Mrs.  Stowe  took  stronger  hold  on  the  popular  heart 
than  has  the  author  of  these  hearty,  home-life  sketches. 

In  the  present  volume  he  greatly  enlarges  his  sphere, 
taking  a  widely  different  class  of  characters  and  topics 
in  hand  than  was  attempted  in  the  former  volumes.  His 
sterling  personal  character  gives  weight  and  worth  to 
whatever  he  sends  forth.— Methodist  Home  Journal.  Phila. 

no  (the  author)  particularly  excels  in  treating  of  certain 
phases  of  American  manners,  and  this  is  the  main  task 
which  lie  wisely  places  before  himself.— Daily  Palladium, , 
New  Haven. 

All  the  characteristics  of  Western  life  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  racy  volume— the  rough  and  the  smooth, 
the  coarse  and  the  fine. — State  Republican ,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  story  is  well  and  truthfully  told,  and  has  one  merit 
so  often  sadly  wanting  in  modern  literature— it  is  entirely 
free  from  all  objcctional  immorality  and  vice,  and  will 
no  doubt  become  immensely  popular.— Daily  Chronicle , 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 


Vol.  IT.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pnv,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Solls.Plowing,  Manage- 
merit  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock. 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated,  Post- 
paid,  $1.(0. 


Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Mamifaiture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-p  .id,  $1.50. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Sheltor 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface.— Words  Beforehand.  Chapter  1.  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Stage-Coacli.— 2.  The  Sod  Tavern.— 3.  Land  and  Love  — 
4.  Albert  and  Katy.—  5.  Corner-Lots. -6.  Little  Katv's  Lover 
--<■  Catching  and  Getting  Caught.— 8.  Isabel  ‘Marlav  — 
9.  Lovers  and  Lovers— 10.  Plansabv,  Esq.,  takes  a  Father'lv 
Interest.— 11.  About  Several  Things.— 12.  An  Adventure  — 
13.  A  Shelter— 14.  Tile  Inhabitant.— 15.  An  Episode.— 16  The 
Letnrn.— 17.  Sawney  and  his  Old  Love.— 18.  A  Collision  — 
19.  Standing  Guard  in  Vain.— 20.  Sawney  and  Westcott'— 
21.  Rowing.— 22.  Sailing.— 28.  Sinki»g.-'24.  Dragging.— 25. 
Afterwards.— 26.  The  Mystery .-27.  The  Arrest.— 2sf  The 
1  emnter.— 29.  The  Trial,— 30.  The  Penitentiary.— 31.  Mr. 
Lnrton.— 32.  A  Confession.— S3.  Death.— 34.  Mr.  Linton's 
Courtship.  —  ?5.  Unbarred.  — 36.  Isabel.  — 37.  The  Last.— 
Words  Afterwards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— By  FRANK  BEARD. 

His  Unselfish  Love  found  a  Melancholy  Recompense. — 
The  Superior  Being.— Mr.  Minorkey  and  the  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man.— Plansahy  sells  I. ots.—“  Bv  George  1  He!  he!  lie!”— 
Mrs.  Plnnsahv.— The  Inhabitant.— A  Pinch  of  Snuff.— Mrs. 
Ferret.— One  Savage  Blow  lull  in  the  Face— “Wlint  ou 
A i rtli’s  the  Matter?"— Tne  Editor  of  “The  Windmill."— 

“  Git  up  and  Foller !  ” 


Price,  Postpaid, 


-  $1  SO 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ftandard  Architectural  Books 
Carpenters  and  Builders. 


for 


RSOMGKTOM’S 


NATIONAL 
ill, 


A  Complete  Work  on 

Constructive  Car¬ 
pentry. 

Showing  the  Simplest 
Methods  of  Finding  all 
Joints  and  Geometrical 
Forms,  including  Splay¬ 
ed  Work,  Groined  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Hoofing,  Domes, 
Riches,  Raking  and  Level 
Mouldings,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
taining  every  Require¬ 
ment. 

Embracing 

Stair-Building  & 
Hand-Bailing, 

Which  is  treated  in  an 
Entirely  Original  Man¬ 
ner;  together  with  De¬ 
signs  for  Stair¬ 
cases,  Newels,  Bal¬ 
usters,  and  Hand* 
Bails,  with  full  De¬ 
tailed  Explanations,  Il¬ 
lustrated  hy  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Figures  printed  in 
Colors.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Builders,  Car¬ 
penters,  and  Stair-Build¬ 
ers.  By 

James  H.  Monckton, 
Author  of  the  “American 
Stair-Builder.” 
Large  Quarto  Volume. 
Price,  post-paid,  $13. 


EVELETH’S 

School-house  Architecture. 


DESIGNS 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


WITH 


Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
Details,  and  Specifications, 

All  drawn  to  Working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


W©OS>WAR15’S 

National  Architect. 

By  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Architect, 


Author  of  “Woodward's  Country  Homes,” 
etc.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Work,  containing  1,000  Designs, 
Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 
With  specifications  and  estimates. 

This  work  gives  Perspective  Views  of  all 
BtyleB  of  Dwelling-houses,  with  front  and  side 
elevations,  sections,  and  full  detail  drawings, 
with  examples  of  specifications  and  an  estimate 
of  cost,  market  price  of  building  materials, 
etc.  Also,  miscellaneous  detail  drawings  to 
working  scale  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French 
Hoofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French 
Hoofs,  Do-mer  Windows  for  French  Hoofs, 
Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  Win¬ 
dows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice 
Work,  Stairs,  Newels.  Balusters.  Sliding  Doors, 
Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crest- 
ings.  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base, 
Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
•  by  a  Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  com¬ 
pletely  finish  Dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style. 

One  large  qnnrto  volume,  Bnperbly  hound. 
Price  Twelve  Dollars,  post-paid. 


HARNEY’S 

Barns,  Out-Buildings, 
and  Fences. 


2’im.I'kriTTTK.B. 

Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 


Recently  Published. 


A  Practical  Book,  one  that  Architects,  Builders,  and  Car 
penters  can  not  afford  to  be  ■without,  entitled 


DETAIL,  COTTAGE,  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 

ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing  JG  FULL  PLATES,  20  plates  more  than 
before  offered  in  a  similar  work  for  Ten  Dollars. 


Published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  BICKNELL. 


Showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices.  Brackets* 
Windows  and  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay 
and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers.  Chimney 


ArllllHlI,  LLL.,  vi'L.  ,  iiiv-iniiiii^  j  vt  vj  u,  v  *  v  __ 

tions  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages  with  De¬ 
tails  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer  Houses,  Villas, 
Seaside  Cott  ges.  and  Country  Houses,  together  with  Four¬ 
teen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts, with  Inside  Finish 
for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also.  Framing  for  Dwellings.  Barns, 
Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs.  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in 
all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters, 
and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood, 
Stone,  or  B. '  ck  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  sent 
Free  hy  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price . $10.00. 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

And  SUPPLEMENT. 


THE  VILLAGE  BUILDER  shows  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences.  Farm  Houses, 
Si  allies  and  Carriage-Houses.  Store  h  fonts,  School-Houses, 
Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior 
and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
annroved  Forma  for  Contracts  and  Speeificailons.  contain¬ 
ing  titty-five  Plates,  drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and 
Cost  of  Building  in  different  sections  of  the  Country.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition,  three  additional  Plates,  allowing  inside 

finish  for  Stores.  Banks,  and  Insurance.  Offices,  and  two  Ele¬ 
vations  and  Plans  tor  low-priced  Dwellings  ;  also,  a  variety 
of  Details  added  to  several  Plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued 
February  1  1872.  The  SUI'I  LKMFNT  contains  Twenty 

Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for 
Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of  modernte_cost.  with 
Elevations  plans.  Sections,  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  ail 
Drawn  to’ Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of  Spec.fica  Ions,  with 
Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  The 
Two  Books  in  one  Volume,  price  ...  .. V/innllftd 
Parties  desiring  the  Supplement  only,  will  he  supplier, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 


DESIGNS  AND  PLANS  OF 

Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out-Build¬ 
ings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 


STABLE  FITTINGS 


A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing1 
over  One  Thousan  d  Designs  and  Illustrations .showing the 
manner  of  constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  ^ 
dowR  Verandas,  Railings,  French  Roots,  Ohsei  vatoiies. 
Piazzas  Bay-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  fctjles  of 
Modern’  Fiiush,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Stores,  etc.* 
etc  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid. . .  .$10.00. 


Modem  American  Architecture, 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 


Containing  Designs  and  Plans  for  Villas,  Farm-Houses, 
School-Houses  Cottages,  Citv  Residences,  (.linn lies,  etc. 
A?so,  Tnmsed  iioofs!  Interior  Store  Finish,  and  many  Kxt£ 
rior  Details.  In  One  Large  Volume,  bound  in 
Plates,  price . . 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broad wat,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

D  U  T  Y  O  F  F 
TEAS  AND  COFFEES. 


Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers* 


Send  for  New  Price-EIst. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  Box  5643.) 


31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


'W7  00D,  TABEE  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Steam-Engines, 


Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 


Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


Broken  National  Bank-Notes 


bought  at  Four  (4)  per  Cent  Premium.  Full  printed  lists 
furnished  free.  HAVE IV  BRO., 

No.  40  S.  3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Self- Propel- 

Dor  Cripples 

For  In  and 


Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
styles  and  prices. 


Please  mention 
this  paper. 


Una  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

Out-Door  Use. 


propelled  by  any 
use  of  hands. 


and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 


S.  A.  SMITH, 

90  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Ask  your  PLUMBER  for  the 


People’s  Pumps, 


and  send  for  a  Circular. 

The  best  Force-Pumps  in  the 
market,  and  for  sale  every¬ 
where.  Prices  from  $10  to  $30. 

For  Stock-yards,  Farms, 
House,  and  Greenhouses. 
The  Out-Door  Pumps  are 
Non-Freezing,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  from  6  to  100 
feet  deep. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

Sole  agent  of  the  American  Pump 
Co.,  77  Beekman  St., 

New  York. 

O’CONNOR  &  CO., 

San  Franciseo,  Cal., 

Agents  for  States  and  Territories  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  sale  by  SCOTT,  DUNHAM  &  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CONROY, 


Halladay’s  Improved 


"W  iiicL-MIlL 


PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Catn- 
ogue. _ 

U,  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0„ 

Batavia,  III. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 


Slide  Rests,  Hand  Pinners  for  metal,  Small 
Gear  Cutters,  etc.  The  very  best,  selling  every¬ 
where.  Catalogues  free. 

N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


CORN  HUSKIER, 

S.  C.  IIILLS,  51  Cortlandt  St. 


per  hour. 

t.,  New 


York. 


Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 


A  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  ITand-Railing. 
Fnlly  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  In 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 


loncMon’s  National  Carpenter  anil  Joiner, 


A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Bkoadway,  New  York. 


September,]  j- 


THE 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO,, 

155  Broadway,  New  York. 


ASSETS, 


!jj*3,o00,000. 


CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

17.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Actuary. 
IV.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 


Dividends  paid  annually  from  date  of  policy,  and  are  non- 
foneitable  by  Charter. 

Premiums  are  required  in  Cash.  Dividends  are  paid  in  Cash. 

■  -  in  C'-.c  1. 


Assets  are  licit!  in  Cash. 

All  profits  divided  among  the  Policy-holders. 


Window  Gardening. 


By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR  OF  TIIE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  he  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 
exactly  liow  they  may  he  arranged,-  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is.  published  ou  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

-The  World  (New  York). 


Chap.  L— Window  Gardening 
— Its  Pleasures— Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Helming 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3. — General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5— Insects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7. — Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es,  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— Tiie  ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 


CONTENTS: 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing'  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening, 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Ferneries, Wardian 
Cases,  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap.  — The  Camellia. 

Chap.  16.— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17. — Tiie  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Cliap.  18.— Tlte  Heliotrope. 

1  hap.  19. — Tiie  Geranium. 

Chap.  20.— Tiie  Oleander, Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Chap.  22.— Tiie  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnations. 

Chap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Chap.  25.— M  iscellaueous 
Plants. 

Chap.  26. —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 


Price,  post-paid, 

Address  ORANGE 


6 1 .50 


JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL 

TROUT  CULTURE. 


By  J.  II.  SLACK,  M.D., 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  N.  J.  ;  Natural  History  Editor 
of  Turf  Field,  and  Farm,  N.  Y. :  Proprietor  of 
Troutdale  Ponds,  near  Bloomsbury,  JS[.  J. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Introduction. 


CONTENTS: 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter  VIII. 
Chapter  IX. 
Chapter  X. 
Chapter  XI. 
Chapter  XII. 


I 
Tl. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 


—History  of  Fish  Culture. 

-Choosing  a  Location. 

-Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
-Hatching- Houses  aud  Apparatus. 
-Spawning  Races. 

-Artificial  Impregnation. 

-Incubation. 

-Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 
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DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 


CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  IIow  to  Take  Care  of  Drains: 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Maks 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  JJY  THE  PRESS. 


He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Pi-ess. 


Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  &  corn 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican.  .  j 
A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 
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The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  hoy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  s.uc<®ssful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  251  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  iu  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pily  the  man  or  hoy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
nnderstand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 
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READ  SOME  OF  THE  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS 

OF  THE  BEST  BOOK  ON 

MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDENING 

I 

EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  { 

i 

Gardening  for  Profit. 


BY  PETER  HENDERSON.  FINELY 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  interest  not  only  those  who 
foliow  gardening  for  profit,  but  also  the  boys  and  the  ma¬ 
trons  upon  the  farm,  who  too  often  have  the  whole  care 
and  management  of  the  family  garden.  Every  minutia 
of  garden  management  is  plainly  given  and  illustrated. 
There  are  a  hundred  things  told  and  described  in  this 
book  that  any  wide-awake  cultivator  would  give  five  times 
the  cost  to  know.  It  interests  the  enterprising  hoy,  be¬ 
cause  from  it  he  can  icarn  how  much  a  small  patch  of 
ground  can  he  made  to  yield.  It  interests  the  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  learn  from  it  how  well  good  cultivation  and 
the  proper  management  of  soils  will  pay,  and  how  an  un¬ 
kindly  soil  can  he  ameliorated.  He  can  learn  much  of 
what  every  farmer  needs  to  know  of  the  treatment  of 
soils. — Farmers'  Advertiser  (St.  Louis). 

This  volume,  which  is  alike  creditable  to  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  head  and  heart,  and  which  powerfully  illustrates  the 
push  inherent  in  the  Scottish  character,  ought  to  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  gentleman  who  would  turn  his  gar¬ 
dening  propensities  to  good  account. 

[, Scottish  American  Journal  (New  York). 

We  are  sure  we  shall  do  onr  readers  a  favor  if  we  can 
induce  them  to  purchase  and  consult  this  hook.  We  know 
of  nothing  on  the  subject  equal  to  it'. 

[The  Telegraph  (Painesville,  O.). 

It  is  the  summing  up  of  the  experiences  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  most  successful  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey,  and  whose  opinion  is  accepted  as  authority. 

[The North-western  (Belvidere,  Ills.). 

He  (Mr.  Henderson)  began  life  as  a  poor  hoy,  and  hv 
industry  and  aptitude  has  made  a  large  fortune ;  and,  un¬ 
like  his  prototype,  Grant  Thorburn,  lie  knows  how  to 
keep  it.  But  he  has  neither  slioddied,  nor  speculated, 
nor  traded  ;  and  not  a  dollar  of  his  riches  comes  from  a 
less  honorable  source  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  And 
now,  with  an  unselfishness  that  does  him  honor,  he  gives 
us  this  hook  ;  and  the  hook  is  nothing  less  than  the  key 
to  wealth — the  same  key  he  has  used  for  twenty  years — 
polished  by  wear,  and  working  easily  by  long  usage. 

[Daily  Dispatch  (Richmond,  Ya.). 

In  every  department  it  is  full  and  complete,  furnishing 
an  invaluable  manual  for  the  market  gardener,  while  for 
the  cultivator  of  a  family  garden  its  hints  and  instruc¬ 
tions  are  none  the  less  practical  and  interesting.  It  has 
chapters  upon  location,  situation,  and  laying  out  of  lauds 
for  gardening ;  soils,  drainage  and  preparation  ;  manures 
and  implements  ;  formation,  management,  and  uses  of 
hot-beds  and  coid-frames  ;  how,  when,  and  where  to  sow 
seeds ;  vegetables,  their  varieties  and  cultivation  ;  and  » 
upon  several  other  kindred  subjects.  The  most  valuable 
kinds  of  vegetables  arc  described,  and  the  culture  proper 
to  each  is  given  in  detail. — New  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

There  is  a  common-sense  directness  and  simplicity 
about  the  instructions  they  (Mr.  Henderson’s  hooks)  give 
and  the  advice  they  offer,  which,  whilst  winning  the 
reader’s  attention,  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  author  knows  whereof  lie  speaks.  Every 
thing  is  plain,  practical,  and,  even  when  most  novel,  at 
once  felt  to  be  in  accordance  with  reason. 

[Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

We  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  many  p'ersons  live  with¬ 
out  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a  garden  because  they 
have  never  known  what  these  pleasures  and  comforts 
are.  To  all  such  we  say,  buy  a  little  land  and  buy  Peter 
Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  learn  to  live 
under  your  own  vine  and  apple-tree.  We  can’t  tell  you  in 


a  newspaper  article  how  to  raise  lettuce  and  asparagus, 
but  Peter,  in  his  little  book,  published  by  Orange  Judd 
&Co.,  New  York,  tells  the  whole  story  in  the  most 
lucid  manner.—  Gleaner  and  Advocate  (Lee,  Mass.). 

Peter  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,"  at  $1.50, 
will  tell  more  than  even  most  gardeners  know  as  to  how 
to  select  and  to  best  raise  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
make  the  most  profit. — Picayune  (New  Orleans). 

To  labor  upon  land  without  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  properties  of  various  soils,  is  as  absurd  as 
blindly  to  pursue  any  other  calling  requiring  preparatory 
knowledge.  This  volume  is  intended  not  merely  for 
those  engaged  in  raising  vegetables  for  market,  hut  to 
instruct  men  who  cultivate  gardens  for  the  supply  merely 
of  their  own  tables.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  engravings  of  implements  and  plants. 

[New  Hampshire  Statesman. 

The  author  has  had  long  experience,  and  is  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  lessons  in  this  department  of  labor.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  described,  and  the  whole  subject 
so  treated  as  to  point  ont  the  way  to  the  surest  and 
largest  profit. — Christian  Press  (New  York). 

Mr.  H.  is  a  practical  authoa.  Wc  remember  him  as  a 
poor,  indomitable,  persevering  Florist  and  Gardener. 
To-day  we  find  him  on  the  top  round  of  fame,  for  no  man, 
foreign  or  American,  is  better  known  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  among  florists  and  agriculturists,  than 
Peter  Henderson,  the  self-made  millionaire.  He  gives  us 
the  result  of  his  working  experience. — Providence  Press. 

A  man  who  has  made  his  property  by  market  garden¬ 
ing,  and  can  afford  to  pay  $8,000  per  acre  for  land  for  that 
purpose,  as  we  have  been  informed  lie  has  recently, 
ought  to  have  an  experience  worth  buying,  especially 
when  it  costs  the  purchaser  but  $1.50. 

[Rochester  Democrat. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  wo  opened  this  trea¬ 
tise,  encouraged  .by  its  introduction  to  believe  it  a  really 
valuable  work ;  and  such  it  is.  Its  rules  and  directions 
are  clearly  and  intelligibly  stated.  Any  one  can  work  by 
them  and  under  them,  if  he  chooses.  It  is  not  largo,  hut 
full  of  matter  relating  to  the  essentials  of  successful  gar¬ 
dening. — Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York). 

The  directions  apply  mainly  to  the  market  garden,  yet 
the  amateur  or  private  gardener  will  experience  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  them  to  a  more  limited  area.  The 
amount  of  valuable  practical  information  condensed  into 
this  small  volume,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
hooks  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published. 

[The Evangelist,  (New  York). 

This  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain, 
unaffected  talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into 
gardening  as  a  business  will  he  glad  t©  obtain.  We  can 
recommend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden. 

[Cincinnati  Weeldy  Gazette. 

Although  this  wrork,  as  a  whole,  is-  adapted  only  to  the 
climate  of  North  America,  and  more  particularly  to  that 
of  New  York  and  vicinity,  yet  the  amateur  and  lover  of 
horticultural  pursuits  in  Bermuda,  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  various  topics  of  which  it  treats,  may  learn  many  use¬ 
ful  lessons,  and  receive  much  valuable  information,  and 
much  plain  converse,  and  clear  instruction  and  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  modus  operandi  of  one  of  the  “  most 
healthful,  most  useful,  and  most  noble  employments  of 
man."— Bermuda  Gazette  (Hamilton,  Bermuda). 


ILLUSTRATED. 


It  is  not  a  collection  of  stale  ideas,  gotten  up  by  sowp 
ex-professional  man,  hut  i^  the  written  experience  of 
one  who  has  spent  years  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Its 
directions  for  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  seeds, 
transplanting,  etc.,  are  plain  and  simple. 

[New  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

All  ttie  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood  cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  of 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  he  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  pn  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  aud  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  hook.—  Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Mo.). 

Mr.  Ilenderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family— 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
hut  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  lias  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Giieelet  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
wc  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  hook  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yot  read  a  book,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts  .—Louisville  Daily  Journal. 
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YOUNS  MEN 


BOYS,  and 

f  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN 


Trained  for  a  Successful  Start  in  Business  Life,  taught  how  to  get.  a  Living,  Make  Money,  and  become  Enterprising, 
Useful  Citizens.  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  On-tke-Hudson,  the  only  Institution  devoted 
to  this  especially.  The  oldest  and  only  practical  Commercial  School,  and  only  one  providing  situations  for  Gradu¬ 
ates.  Refers  to  Patrons  and  Graduates  in  nearly  every  city  and  town.  Total  expense  prescribed  course,  $100  to  $125. 
No  class  system.  No  vacations.  Applicants  enter  any  day.  Visit  the  Institution,  or  address  for  particulars  and 
Catalogue  of  3,000  graduates  in  business,  II.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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from:  the 

Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 

COMPANY. 

We  are  happy  to  assure  our  numerous 
patrons,  who  have  so  long  patiently  waited  to 
receive  our  Portable  Family  Machine,  that 
we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  “receiving  a  full  sup¬ 
ply,  when  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  them  with 
as  perfect  a  machine  as  mechanical  skill  and 
money  can  produce.  Our  long  delay  has  been 
quite  unexpected,  and  yet  could  not  possibly  be 
avoided.  The  careful  adjustment  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  so  many  special  tools  and  machinery 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  idea  is  a  matter 
that  requires  much  labor  and  care ;  but  once 
accomplished,  as  it  now  is,  all  can  rely  upon 
the  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  to  the  most' exact 
accomplishment  of  its  “end  and  aim.” 

We  are  now  receiving  the  $20  machines, 
which  are  at  once  sent  to  our  patrons,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  supplied  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  great 
masses  who  are  waiting  for  just  such  a  machine 
can  be  promptly  supplied.  Our  facilities  are 
the  most  ample,  while  our  aim  is  to  furnish  all 
with  the  most  desirable  Sewing  Machine  ever 
produced,  at  less  than  one-third  the  usual  price 
— a  machine  that  all  can  use  with  ease,  from  a 
child  to  her  enfeebled  grandmother. 

For  full  particulars,  please  send  for  Circulars 
and  Samples  of  work  done  on  the  Machine. 

BECKWSTH  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

862  Broadway, 

Near  17tii  Street. 
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Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussinganlt’s  Rural  Economy .  .  1  GO 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  .  .  1  75 
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Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Cnlturist .  150 
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Dadds  (Geo.  II.)  .Modern  Horse  Doctor. .  .  1  50 

Dadd  s  American  Cattle  Doctor  ...  '  1  r.O 

Sana's  Mack  Manual .  135 

Darwin's  Variatl  on  ol  Animals  and  Plants.  ’  2  Volumes.  6  00 


Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant..  . .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  NewEd.  Oct., 1122pp.  5  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  Sell  ool-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveletli’s  School  House  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Fear  Culture. . .  125 

Flax  Culture . 50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s  ... .  3  50 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen."  Svo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester 's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols .  10  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 150 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 150 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawb  erry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  I  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  100 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

Harris  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . ;  150 

Herbert’s  Hin  ts  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,30c _ cloth..  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trap  per .  .  1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow. . . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agri  cultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elem  cuts  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  150 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . .  150 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the.  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  Nati  onal  Builder . 12  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  150 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . .  1  25- 

Norton’s  Scienti  fic  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  CO 

Pardee  on  Stra  wherry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percherou  Hor  se. .  100 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,30c _ cloth....  60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  .  .paper,  40c _ hound..  75 

Scltenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife . . . .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson; .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  tnents  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Wiring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . . .  150 

War  mg’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  21  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Wood  ward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses..  .  1  d0_ 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  150 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  . . . .  .  12  00 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  150 

Yonattand  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  01 

Youatt  mi  Sheep .  1  00 

O.  J.  Co.  keep  in  Stocls  tile  following  Books : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

Architecture ;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00. 

“  Biclcn ell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

“  Deta  l,  Cottage  and  Constructive . 10  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.).............. . $  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  ol  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement  s  Poulterer’s  Companion . .  2  00 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  1  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiners!  Hand-Book.  (Holly) .  <•> 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (K.  Riddell.) .  15  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  1  20 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences  .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  •>  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vinpyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  J" 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  nu 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . .  J  ™ 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  * 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  7  ™ 

Oevelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  «5 

Grav’s  How  Plants  Grow . . .  [ 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 


Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 
Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Maki 

Tloffiolll’e  A  lll/irlom.  IlAKCn 


.  2  50 

_  .  .  - , .  .— r-- . tag.-. .  5  00 

Hatfields  American  Honsq  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator .  . '..... .  2  25 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husmaiin's  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  175 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  175 

Kemp's  Lan  dscape  Gardening . .  2  50 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder.- _ ; . . . . . .- _ -  10  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . .  s  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  <10  ’ 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) .  5  00 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  A  merican  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s-  New  Cook  Book .  2  (10 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  125 

Norris'  Fish  Culture .  .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Quincv  (Hon.  Josiali)  on’Soiling  Cattle . 1  25 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.. .  ...  100 

Rand’s  Bulbs . .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flo  wors  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each .  150 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  150 

Rural  Studies .  175 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Wode'rn  Carpentry _ ; . .  2  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Strong’s  Cnlti  ration  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . .  1  25 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition,  8vo .  2  50 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)..  ' .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 

Trapper's  Guide .  1  oO 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  60 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Williard’s  practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  .  3  00 

Youmans's  Household  Science .  2  00 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BREECH-LOADER. 

By  ‘CSLOAN.” 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS'. 


Of  the  Breech-Loading  Gun. 

Names  of  the.  Parts  of  the 
Breech-Loading  Gun. 

The  Barrels  of  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Selection  of  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

How  Breech-Loaders  are 
Made. 

The  Pin  and  Central  Fire 
Breech-Loaders. 

Metal  and  Paper  Cartridges. 

The  Fit  of  the  Breech-Loader. 

TheLocksoi  a  Breech-Loader. 

To  Take  a  Gun  Lock  to  Pieces. 

Names  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Gun  Locks. 

To  Take  Apart  and  Put  To¬ 
gether  a  Breech-Loader. 


How  to  Load  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

Powder  for  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  New  Explosives. 

Shot  for  the  Breech-Loader. 
Wadding  for  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

Concentrators  for  Breech- 
Loaders. 

The  Bfeech-LoadingGunCase. 
A  Model  Gun  Chest. 

How  to  Clean  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Dead  Shot. 

How  to  Aim. 

The  Value  of  Field  Sports. 
Game  Laws. 

Field  Philosophy. 


Price,  post-paid.  Two  Dollars. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Chromos  which  arc 
nowbeing  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  -charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  iollows; 

For  American  Agriculturist  Cliromo, 
•“  MISCHIEF  BRE  WING/1 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame, -Gilt.  Band _ $1.15 

“  2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  —  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “•  “  ; —  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide. . . . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2 y.  ‘4  .“  . .  .  2.00; 

“  6.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2inches  wide.... .......  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “•  “ .  1.00 

For  Meartli  and  Home  Ciiromo, 

“  THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL” 

No.  8.  Neat  Black-' Walnut  Frame, Gilt  Band. ..  .$1.(0 
“  9.  Wider  '*  “  '  “  ’’  “  ....  2.20 

“  10.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  —  3.25 

No.  11.  Full  Gilt  Frame,; 2  inches  wide.. . $1.75 

“  12. .  2E!“  “  .  2.50 

“  13.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  3.00 

“  11.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  •*  . 5.00 

Address  orders,  specifying  by  its  number  the  frame  desired, 
and  Inclosing  price,  as  above,  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 
Published  by  OEANGeT  JUDD  COMPANY. 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  Volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OE  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2,40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay'  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  W ALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 
PED3GREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly-Fishing,  etc.  120;  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Iiifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00, 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog-. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhetv  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing.  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
tlie  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsm  all’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  An  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack.  M.  D„  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  ihe  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops.  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young'  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  IT.  IIow  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Ilusmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Prollt.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

10,000  FARMERS 

To  improve  1,455,000  acres  B.R.  Lands,  free  from  mortgage, 
and  located  in  the  middle  region  of  Western  Iowa— the  best 
corn,  wheat,  and  cattle  producing  belt  in  the  West,  15  hours 
distant  from  Chicago.  Climate  pnd  soil  unsurpassed.  Mea¬ 
dow  and  plow  land  evenly  distributed.  No  fever  and  ague. 
Average  credit  price  $6  per  acre.  Send  for  a  guide.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  gives  descriptions,  price,  terms,  maps!  and 
how  to  reach  the  lands.  Address  JOHN  B.  CALHOUN, 
Land  Commissioner  Iowa  Railroad  Laud  Co.  Offices,  90 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Safety  Filling  Fans  &  Lanterns. 

ET-FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured  by 

CLEVELAND  NON-EXPLOSIVE  LAMP  CO., 

42  Barclay  St.,  Bf.  Y,,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hot -Water  Proof  TaMe  Cutlery. 


Cheapest,  Handsomest,  Most  Durable  Cut¬ 
lery  known.  Housekeepers  find  more  trouble  with  loose 
and  cracked  handles  iu  table  cutlery  than  witl;  anything 
else.  The  Handles  of  this  style  will  stand  boiling  water,  and 
never  get  loose.  For  full  description  see  page  1S5  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  May.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

WOODS  CUTLERY  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Sole  Manufactur¬ 
ers.  Office  and  Salesroom,  55  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  Y'ork. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA affords  advantages  for  the  thor¬ 
ough  practical  education  oi  young  and  middle-aged  men 
possessed  by  no  other  business  college  in  the  United  States. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 

BS^For  large  descriptive  circular  giving  full  information, 
address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Principal. 
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|MDNG  THE  EXPLODED  FOL. 

Aa  LIES  of  the  past  is  the  erroneous  idea  that  Rupture 
can’t  be  cured  but  only  alleviated.  It  is  constantly  cured, 
as  can  be  shown  any  day  by  a  visit  to  THE  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO..  No.  683  Broadway,  New  York  City,  who  send 
their  new  Truss  by  mail  anywhere.  It  is  worn  night  and 
day  witli  perfect  ease,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  off  till  a  cure 
is  effected.  Circulars  furnished  free  on  application  as  above. 

I  Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

I _  I  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  pagee.FREE. 
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Advice  sis  to  Stodc. — “  J.  W.  H.,”  who 
dates  his  letter  Glasgow  only  (there  are  eight  Glasgows 
in  the  U.  S.),  asks  advice  as  to  procuring  stock  for  his 
farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  and  requests  us  to  write 
him.  Doubtless  he  would  gently  intimate  that  we  were 
neglectful  of  his  requests,  but  now  he  secs  how  it  is. 
Not  knowing  his  locality  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
sort  of  stock  he  should  select,  as  nothing  is  of  greater 
importance  than  to  choose  the  stock  with  reference  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  locality.  Where  a  large  sum 
is  to  be  Bpent  in  this  manner,  the  greatest  study  and 
caution  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  mistakes  and  con¬ 
sequent  loss  and  disappointment.  Herefords  areexcellent 
heef  cattle  almost  anywhere  that  there  is  good  past'.!*! 
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NEW  YORK.  OCTOBER,  1873. 


“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  ”  is  a  good  rule 
at  all  times,  but  it  is  emphatically  so  on  the  farm 
in  October.  The  days  are  getting  shorter.  Work 
is  very  pressing.  Night  comes  before  we  expect  it. 
We  should  use  all  the  light  there  is,  and  must  be 
up  bright  and  early  in  the  morning.  We  shall  have 
time  to  rest  by  and  bj7.  An  hour’s  work  in  October 
will  often  accomplish  twice  as  much  as  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  AVe  must  avail  ourselves  of  every  fair  day  to 
get  in  the  crops.  A  farmer,  however,  should  rarely 
be  so  absorbed  in  the  work  on  hand  as  to  forget 
that  which  is  to  come.  AVe  urge  an  intense  ac¬ 
tivity  and  energetic  promptness  iu  regard  to  what¬ 
ever  needs  to  be  done  now,  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  farmer  who  is  ahead  of  his  work 
or  fully  abreast  of  it  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  do  anything 
that  will  facilitate  his  operations  in  future.  There 
is  much  work  which  the  men  and  teams  might  do 
in  winter  if  we  only  mafde  preparations  for  it  before 
the  ground  is  frozen,  such  as  ditching,  hauling 
muck,  drawing  stones,  etc. 


Hints  sil»o«ct  Work. 

Rye  may  be  sown  the  early  part  of  the  month — 
the  earlier  the  better. 

Winter  Wheat  may  still  be  sown  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia.  The  farther  south  the  later,  as  a 
rule,  may  winter  wheat  be  sown. 

Wheat  may  be  harrowed  in  the  fall,  whenever  the 
land  is  dry7,  witli  much  benefit.  AVe  use  a  Thomas’s 
harrow  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is  to  kill 
small  weeds,  and  the  work  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  weed-seeds  commence  to  germinate — say  in 
two  weeks  after  the  wheat  is  sown.  Go  over  the 
field  two  or  three  times. 

If  Grass-seed  is  Sown  with  the  Wheat  the  harrowing 
must  be  dispensed  with. 

Rolling  Wheat  in  the  fall  is  sometimes  beneficial, 
hut  as  a  rule  we  prefer  to  let  the  surface  of  the  land 
be  somewhat  cloddy.  The  frosts  of  winter  will 
mellow  and  break  down  the  clods.  In  the  mean- 


— . . . .  / 

time  the  clods  afford  some  protection  to  the  wheaL 
plants. 

Top-dressing  Wheat  is  still  in  order.  Spread  the 
manure  evenly  and  lightly  oil  the  surface.  It  will 
not  smother  the  plants.  Manure  so  used  is  often 
very  beneficial. 


Finish  Cutting  Up  Corn. — Our  own  plan  is  to 
take  five  rows.  Make  the  stook  on  the  third  hill 
of  the  center  row,  as  shown  iu  the  annexed 
diagram  : 

*  *  *  *  *  Gut  the  hills  A  and  B,  and 

*  »  *  *  *  place  the  stalks  round  the 

standing  hill  at  C ,  where  the 
stook  is  to  be.  Then  cut  up  the 

*  *  *  *  *  other  hills,  and  place  the  stalks, 

one  or  two  hills  at  a  time,  in  a  neat  stook  at  C. 
When  done,  bind  the  stook  with  two  corn-stalk 
bands  at  top.  Be  careful  to  save  the  leaves,  as  they 
are  the  best  part  of  the  fodder. 


*(Q* 

*  *  *  * 


Husking  Corn. — Where  this  is  done  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  the  corn  should  be  bound  into  sheaves  of  a 
convenient  size  to  pitch  and  load  on  a  wagon.  If 
the  corn  is  very  dry  it  may  he  mowed  away  in  the 
barn  and  husked  in  winter ;  but  if  it  is  at  all  damp 
or  green  it  will  mold  and  spoil. 

Iluslcing  by  Hand  in  the  Field  will  be  the  general 
practice  until  our  machines  are  brought  nearer  to 
perfection.  Commence  as  early  as  the  husks  are 
dry  enough  to  strip  off  easily.  Husking  in  the 
cold,  stormy  weather  of  November  is  unpleasant 
and  unprofitable  work. 

Digging  Potatoes  will  some  day  be  done  by  machin¬ 
ery  ;  hut  at  present  the  work  will  most  be  done  by 
hand.  A  plow  will  help,  but  the  ground  must  be 
gone  over  with  hooks.  Any  other  plan  leaves 
more  potatoes  in  the  land  than  will  pay  for  the 
digging. 

In  Pitting  Potatoes ,  cover  the  heaps  with  a  layer 
of  straw  and  then  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  This  will 
do  for  the  present.  Then  before  winter  sets  in  put 
another  layer  of  straw  all  over  the  heap  and  cover 
carefully  with  earth.  This  second  layer  of  straw, 
holding  dead  air,  will  resist  the  severest  frost. 

If  Potatoes  Bring  a  Pair  Price  it  is  usually  better 
to  draw  them  to  market  directly  from  the  field. 
Have  a  double  box  on  the  wagon,  and  if  the  roads 
are  good  two  horses  can  easily  draw  50  bushels. 

Small  Potatoes  should  be  kept  until  spring.  They 
are  worth  far  more  for  stock  then  than  at  this  sea¬ 
son  when  green  food  of  all  kinds  is  plenty. 

Corn-Stalks  when  properly  cured  make  excellent 
fodder.  Take  pains  when  husking  to  make  the 
bundles  of  stalks  into  good  stooks  that  will  with¬ 
stand  a  severe  rain-storm.  If  any  stooks  blow 
down  or  get  out  of  6hape  go  over  the  field  after 
the  storm  and  reset  the  stooks.  Hasten  the  curing 
as  much  as  possible,  and  draw  iu  the  moment  the 
stalks  are  in  fit  condition.  Sap  in  the  stalks  is  not 
half  as  injurious  as  external  dampness. 

Stacks  of  Stalks  should  he  made  small,  with  a  very 
high  roof.  Keep  the  middle  very  full  and  solid  so 
that  the  stalks  shall  settle  most  towards  the  out¬ 
side  and  thus  throw  off  the  rain. 

Mangel-Wurzel  and  sugar-beets  should  be  gather¬ 
ed  early.  They  are  much  more  liable  to  injury 
from  frost  than  turnips. 

Mangel  Leaves  are  apt  to  scour  animals,  and 
should  be  fed  only  iu  moderate  quantities.  It  is 
well  to  let  them  wilt  a  day  or  two  before  feeding. 

Fall  Plowing  should  be  pushed  forward  whenever 
a  man  and  team  can  be  spared.  Put  on  three 
horses  abreast  and  make  thorough  work. 

Weeds  that  have  Gone  to  Seed  should  be  mown 
when  wet,  so  that  the  seed  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
shell  out.  Throw  into  heaps  and  burn  when  dry. 

Dry  Earth  is  very  useful  to  scatter  on  the  floor 
of  the  hen-house,  pig-pens,  etc.  Get  in  a  store  for 
winter  use  and  put  in  under  cover  where  it  can  be 
easily  obtained  as  required. 

Implements  and  Machines  that  will  not  be  required 
until  next  spring  should  be  taken  apart  if  neces¬ 
sary  and  stowed  away.  Be  careful  to  lose  none  of 
the  holts  or  uuti. 
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Sheep  are  looking  up  again.  On  grain  farms  a 
email  flock  of  sheep  can  he  kept  with  little 
expense. 

Keep  only  the  Strongest  and  Best  Sheep. — Select 
out  all  the  old  and  poor  sheep  and  dispose  of  them. 
It  will  not  pay  to  winter  them. 

For  Winter  Fattening  we  want  sheep  that  have 
got  their  growth  and  are  now  in  good  thrifty  con¬ 
dition.  Merino  sheep  for  this  purpose  should  be 
three  or  four  years  old.  Let  them  have  good  pas¬ 
ture  and  a  little  grain— say  half  a  pound  each  pet- 
day.  They  will  gain  very  rapidly  this  month. 

Long-wool  Sheep  and  Lambs  should  be  dipped  or 
dressed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  soap  to  kill 
ticks.  If  this  is  neglected  now  the  ticks  will  be 
very  troublesome  next  spring. 

For  Combing- Wool  and  Mutton  Combined  there  is 
no  more  profitable  sheep  than  a  grade  Cotswold  or 
Leicester-Merino.  Select  out  the  strongest  and 
best  common  Merino  ewes,  and  procure  a  full-blood 
Cotswold,  Lincoln,  or  Leicester  ram.  For  20  or  25 
ewes  a  last-spring’s  lamb  will  answer.  Good, 
pure-bred  ram  lambs  can  be  obtained  for  from  $40 
to  $50,  and  nothing  will  pay  better. 

Merino  Sheep  will  always  be  wanted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  those  who  have  good  flocks  should  spare 
no  pains  to  improve  them. 

Farrow  Cows  that  are  giving  milk  should  be  fed 
two  or  three  quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day.  This 
will  fatten  them,  and  they  can  be  milked  at  the 
same  time. 

Milch  Cows  will  also  pay  well  for  a  quart  or  two 
of  meal  per  day.  It  will  get  them  into  good  con¬ 
dition  for  the  winter,  as  well  as  keep  up  the  supply 
of  milk. 

Look  Out  for  Storms ,  and  have  the  sheds  and 
6tables  ready  to  shelter  the  sheep,  calves,  cows, 
etc.  See  that  the  stables  are  well  ventilated. 

Swine. — Pork  has  been  so  low  for  two  or  three 
years  that  many  farmers  have  paid  no  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  their  breed  of  pigs.  They 
make  a  mistake.  There  will  be  a  reaction.  Good 
pigs  will  soon  be  wanted. 

Early  Maturity  is  more  than  ever  desirable  in 
our  breeds  of  pigs.  The  demand  is  now  greater 
and  the  price  higher  for  young,  small,  well-fattened 
pigs  than  for  large  hogs. 

As  Soon  as  a  Pig  is  fat  he  should  be  sent  to 
market,  Sell  the  fat  ones  and  buy  lean  ones 
to  feed. 

Fattening  Pigs  should  be  pushed  forward  this 
month  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  is  no  better 
food-  than  sound  corn.  If  it  docs  not  cost  too 
much,  grind  and  cook  it.  At  any  rate,  shell  it  and 
soak  the  corn  for  24  or  36  hours.  Let  the  pigs 
have  all  of  this  soaked  corn  they  will  eat,  and  then 
tempt  them  to  eat  more  by  throwing  them  some 
dry  ears  of  corn.  Let  them  have  a  full  supply  of 
fresh  water  at  all  times, 

Young  Pigs  should  have  all  the  milk  you  can 
spare.  Our  own  plan  is  to  feed  them  cooked  corn- 
meal,  and  when  they  have  eaten  as  much  of  this  as 
the}-  will,  give  them  some  more  cooked  meal  mixed 
with  milk.  This  induces  them  to  eat  more,  and 
they  grow  very  rapidly. 

Breeding  Stock  should  have  plenty  of  exe:-eise, 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  food  of  a  not  too  con¬ 
centrated  character— such  as  pumpkins,  bran,  man¬ 
gel  leaves,  turnips,  etc. 

Spring  Pigs  are  better  wintered  in  the  pork- 
barrel. 

Early  Fall  Pigs  should  be  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
so  that  they  may  have  strength  enough  to  stand 
the  winter. 

Late  Fall  rigs  must  be  kept  in  pens  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  should  have  the  best  of  food.  It  will 
not  do  to  let  them  rough  it  with  the  common  herd. 

Horses  should  be  kept  up  at  night;  or  at  any 
rate,  if  turned  out  to  pasture  they  should  be 
allowed  graiu  and  hay  in  addition. 

Poultry  should  not  be  neglected.  See  that  they 
have  abundance  of  food.  Clean  out  the  hen-house 


frequently.  Scatter  dry  earth  on  the  floor.  Do 
not  let  the  hens  roost  in  trees  or  on  implements. 

- - — »«»- - ♦ - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

October  in  northern  latitudes  will  close  up  most 
of  the  out-of-doors  labor  for  the  year,  while  fur¬ 
ther  south  a  number  of  weeks  still  remain  before 
frosts  set  in.  The  cool,  bracing  air  at  this  season 
invigorates  one,  and  though  the  days  are  short  the 
amount  of  labor  that  can  be  done  now  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  accomplished  during  the  hot,  long 
days  of  June.  Nature  seems  to  have  created  this 
month  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  arc 
behind  with  their  work,  and  to  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  close  up  the  many  necessary  jobs 
around  a  garden.  The  copious  rains  have  so  fresh¬ 
ened  up  the  plants  and  grass  that  little  need  be 
feared  of  an  autumn  drouth.  The  labors  of  the 
coming  season  may  be  materially  lightened  by  a 
judicious  foresight  in  the  application  of  work  at 
the  present  time. 

Or<-liai-d  and  Nursery. 

Fruit. — Harvest  the  late  varieties  of  fruit  before 
the  frost  becomes  too  severe.  If  handled  with 
care,  fruit  picked  now  will  last  a  long  time.  A 
cool  cellar  is  needed  for  storing  and  keeping  fruit. 
Sort  and  place  the  fruit  in  barrels;  head,  and  lay 
the  barrel  upon  its  side,  taking  care  to  leave  a  foot 
at  least  between  the  barrel  and  cellar  wall.  The 
cellar  should  not  be  closed  until  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  outside  makes  it  necessary. 

Late  Pears  are  to  be  treated  in  the  6ame  way  as 
recommended  above,  except  that  it  is  best  to  sub¬ 
stitute  boxes  for  barrels  unless  one  has  a  great 
quantity.  Do  not  remove  them  to  the  cellar 
until  there  is  danger  of  freezing.  The  earlier 
sorts  may  be  placed  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room. 

Cider  and  Vinegar. — The  best  use  for  inferior 
fruit  is  to  manufacture  into  cider  and  vinegar. 
The  best  cider  can  be  made  at  this  season,  as  there 
is  less  danger  of  rapid  fermentation.  Cider  made 
from  good  fruit  and  run  through  a  filter  of  sand 
may  be  bottled  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  where 
it  will  keep  well. 

Planting. — If  fall  planting  is  practiced  the  trees 
should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had,  so 
that  they  may  have  time  to  get  established  before 
winter  sets  in.  Plow  and  prepare  the  land  so  that 
no  delay  need  happen  after  the  trees  have  arrived. 
Do  not  mix  the  sorts,  but  plant  out  separately  in 
straight  rows,  and  have  a  plan  of  the  orchard 
showing  the  position  and  name  of  each  variety,  so 
that  should  the  labels  be  lost  or  the  names  be 
obliterated  by  the  weather  the  plan  will  be  a  sure 
guide  to  the  variety. 

Labels. — When  trees  arrive  from  the  nursery  the 
labels  are  often  wired  so  close  as  to  injure  the 
bark.  This  should  be  looked  to,  and  if  a  plan  of 
the  orchard  has  been  made  the  labels  may  be  re¬ 
moved  altogether. 

Clear  up  any  weeds  or  rubbish  which  have  col¬ 
lected  around  the  orchard  and  fences  during  the 
fall,  and  see  that  the  fences  are  repaired  so  as  to 
prevent  any  stray  animals  from  entering  and  injur¬ 
ing  the  trees.  A  little  time  employed  in  this  now 
will  often  preveut  hundreds  of  dollars  of  damages. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.  —  Prune  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  cutting  out  the  old  wood  so  as 
to  make  the  bushes  open  and  allow  the  light  and 
air  to  penetrate  them.  Shorten  the  new  growth  at 
least  one-half,  and  if  the  shoots  are  weak  remove 
more.  Save  cuttings  of  such  varieties  as  are  need¬ 
ed  for  propagation  and  plant  them  in  trenches  18 
inches  apart  and  the  plants  four  inches  in  the  rows, 
taking  care  to  press  the  earth  firmly  around  them. 

Strawberries  planted  last  month  must  be  kept- 
clear  of  weeds,  and  other  beds  set  out  where 
needed.  Do  not  mulch  until  the  ground  is  about 
to  freeze. 

Grapes.— Allow  them  to  become  perfectly  ripe 


before  they  are  picked.  The  stalks  which  hold  the 
bunches  will  lose  their  stiffness,  so  that  the  cmscer 
will  hang  down  from  the  vine  when  quite  ripe. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  stand  the  winter  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  canes  are  laid  down  and  covered  ;  this, 
however,  should  not  be  done  until  quite  late — if 
possible,  just  previous  to  the  freezing  up>  of  the 
ground.  New  plantings  may  be  made  now  if 
wanted.  Set  out  the  plants  in  rows  8  feet  apart, 
allowing  6  feet  between  the  plants  for  blackberries  ; 
plant  raspberries  4  feet  apart  each  way.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  properly  pulverized  by  plowing. 


EiJlcEiieii  Gai-«lcs». 

In  this  department  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
to  occupy  the  gardener’s  time  until  the  winter  sets 
in.  Everything  around  the  garden  should  be  put 
in  good  order  at  once.  Delays  in  this  matter  are 
dangerous,  especially  in  this  climate. 

Draining  can  usually  be  done  at  this  season,  and 
there  are  very  few  gardens  which  will  not  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it.  The  articles  which  frequently  appear 
in  our  columns  upon  farm  drainage  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  garden. 

Plowing. — The  garden  should  in  every  case  where 
it  is  possible  be  manured  and  plowed  or  spaded  in 
the  fall.  The  frost  then  has  a  chance  to  act  upon 
the  soil  and  render  it  better  for  crops,  besides  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  be  worked  earlier  in  the  spring. 

Manure  should  be  carted  and  placed  upon  the 
ground  in  piles  ready  for  use  early  in  the  spring. 
This  work  may  be  continued  until  quite  late,  even 
after  winter  has  set  in. 

Asparagus. — As  soon  as  the  tops  turn  yellow  cut 
and  burn  so  as  to  destroy  the  seeds.  If  put  into 
the  manure-heap  the  seeds  grow  and  the  plant* 
become  troublesome  weeds. 

Cabbages. — Prepare  cold-frames  for  wintering  the 
young  plants  grown  from  seed  planted  last  month. 
Set  the  plants  2 %  inches  apart  each  way,  and  down 
to  the  leaves,  pressing  the  earth  firmly  around  the 
plants.  Do  not  apply  the  sashes  until  freezing 
weather.  Treat  cauliflowers  in  the  same  manner. 

Celery. — Finish  earthing  up,  banking  the  earth 
well  up  against  the  stalks  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
leaves.  Before  the  ground  freezes  take  up  and  set 
in  trenches  a  foot  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  plants 
arc  high,  and  cover  with  straw  and  boards,  increas¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  the  covering  as  the  cold  be¬ 
comes  more  severe. 

Lettuce. — The  more  hardy  kinds  may  be  sown 
early  this  month,  and  will  winter  over  if  covered 
lightly  with  litter  or  leaves.  A  supply  should 
be  put  into  the  cold-frame  for  early  spring  planting. 

Rhubarb. — This  is  the  best  season  for  making 
new  plantations,  as  the  plants  start  too  early  in  the 
spring  to  be  moved  to  advantage.  Divide  up  the 
old  roots  so  as  to  leave  a  good  bud  to  each  plant, 
arid  set  out  in  rich  soil ;  too  much  manure  can 
hardly  be  used. 

Spinach. — The  late  sowings  must  be  kept  weeded 
and  thinned,  and  later,  when  cold  weather  finally 
sets  in,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  leaves  or  straw. 

Squashes. — Cut  before  the  frost  injures,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  field  for  a  day  or  two  to  get 
thoroughly  dry.  Store  in  a  cool,  dry  place  where 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  frost.  Handle  with  care, 
so  as  to  prevent  bruising  and  decay. 

Sweet- Potatoes. — After  the  frost  has  wilted  the 
vines,  dig  and  allow  the  potatoes  to  lie  iu-tlie  sun 
an  hour  or  two.  In  storing  for  winter,  pack  in 
barrels  with  cut  straw,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  tubers,  as  a  slight  bruise  will  often  cause  de- 
cav.  The  temperature  at  which  they  are  best  pre¬ 
served  is  about  60°,  and  it  should  not  go  much  less 
than  this. 

Roots—  See  that  the  bins,  barrels,  cellars,  etc., 
are  all  ready  for  the  reception  of  roots.  It  is  best 
in  northern  latitudes  to  6tore  in  root-cellars  rather 
than  in  the  open  ground,  if  possible ;  the  great  fall 
of  snow  and  the  depth  to  which  the  ground  freezes 
in  some  localities  will  often  prevent  access  to  them 
when  in  heaps  or  trenches  in  the  ground. 
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Parsnips.—  A  supply  should  be  dug  for  the  wiu- 
ter,  and  the  remainder  left  uutil  spring  in  the 
ground.  They  are  haudy  for  stock  when  other 
roots  have  gone. 

JFlower-CJ  andean  »m«I  ILawn. 

The  bountiful  supply  of  rain  has  produced  a 
marked  effect  in  the  gardens  and  lawns.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants,  which  earlier  in  the  season  suf¬ 
fered  so  disastrously  from  the  drouth,  have  taken 
on  a  new  aspect,  and  plants  of  all  kinds  look 
stronger,  and  seem  to  be  better  prepared  to  stand 
the  winter  than  the}'  have  for  several  seasons  past. 

House  Plants  which  were  set  out  in  the  border 
may  be  taken  up  if  wanted,  but  it  is  best  to  start 
■new  plants  from  cuttings.  Old  plants  are  seldom 
good  and  well-shaped  except  through  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  pruning-lcuifc,  and  most  amateurs  are 
not  willing  to  use  this  implement  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  upon  their  pet  plants.  Plants  taken  up  should 
be  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  uutil  they  re¬ 
cover  from  the  shock  of  moving. 

Carinas. — Take  up  before  the  frost  injures  the 
foliage,  otherwise  the  roots  are  apt  to  rot.  Store 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  free  from  trost. 

Bulbs. — Hardy  bulbs  of  Crocus, Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
etc.,  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  received;  the 
earlier  this  month  the  better.  Take  up  Gladiolus 
and  other  tender  bulbs  which  will  uot  stand  the 
winter,  and  after  drying  store  where  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  frost. 

Dahlias. — After  the  foliage  has  been  killed  by 
frost,  dig  up  the  roots  on  a  warm,  dry  day,  label, 
and  store  in  a  dry  cellar.  Do  not  injure  the  tubers, 
as  they  are  easily  broken  and  are  liable  to  decay. 

Protection  must  be  given  to  half-hardy  shrubs  and 
plants,  but  do  not  apply  it  until  quite  cool  weather. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  sudden  changes  of  heat 
and  cold  rather  than  to  keep  out  frost. 

Leaves.— Secure  as  many  leaves  as  possible  for 
covering  beds  and  plants,  as  well  as  for  use  in  the 
stables ;  they  may  be  gathered  as  long  as  there  is 
no  snow,  and  stored  in  bins  where  they  can  be 
reached  at  any  time. 


Circeai  asul  Mot  Mouses. 

All  needed  repairs  ought  to  have  been  done  long 
ago,  but  if  any  now  remain  attend  to  them  at  once. 
Plants  taken  from  the  borders  will  need  to  be  cut 
back  to  secure  a  good  shape. 

Forcing  Pants. — Any  shrubs  or  perennials  which 
are  to  be  forced  in  the  spring  should  be  taken  up 
and  heeled  in  in  a  cool  place  where  they  will  not 
grow,  and  where  they  can  be  had  at  any  time. 

Cuttings. — Make  cuttings  of  such  bedding  plants 
as  will  be  needed  for  winter  flowering. 

Ventilation. — Give  plenty  of  air  on  every  mild 
day,  so  that  the  transition  from  the  open  air  to  the 
greenhouse  shall  be  as  gradual  as  possible. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  of  annuals  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  have  plenty  of  cut  flowers.  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Mignonette,  etc.,  are  quite  useful  in  making  bou¬ 
quets  for  winter. 

Soil  and  Pots. — Sods  which  have  been  piled  up  for 
a  year  or  two  and  turned  over  occasionally  will 
now  be  fit  for  use  in  potting,  and  plenty  should  be 
put  into  the  potting  shed.  Provide  plenty  of  moss 
and  packing  material  if  plants  are  sent  out  during 
the  winter;  also  pots  and  all  necessary  articles. 

Insects. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects,  and 
as  soon  as  any  appear  destroy  at  once. 

—  - - - *  1  - »  >  - fa 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Tho  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Sept.  13th,  1S73, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TUA  NS  ACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Finnr.  Wheat.  Coni.  Vue.  Parley.  Oats. 

27  nts this  m'tii.an.ono  a.iai.rioo  4,nshOoo  07.000  s.r.no  90.1, 000 
27  d's  last  m'tli..23l,t00  3,5:3,000  2,535,000  204,000  24,500  1,243,000 

Sat, res.  Final'.  Wheat.  Corn.  Vue.  Jiarleu.  Oats. 

27  d's  this  m’r.li .488,000  2,917  000  4,802,000  209.000  7,00j  2,017,090 
27  d’s  last  m'lti.. 301,000  3,730,000  3,105,u00  210,000  -  2,020,000 


[October, 


/ 


Comparison  with.  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 


Kkckifts.  Flour.  Wheat. 

Coru. 

Lye. 

Barley.  Oat a. 

27  days  1S73. ..  .271,000  2,133.600  4,538,0011  97,000 

8,500 

965, O'lO 

27  days  1873. . .  .247,000  1,291,000 

5,833,600  9! ,000 

70,500  1,697,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat. 

Corn.  Hue. 

Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1S73. .  ..468.1  00  2,947,000  4,802,000  229,000 

00  2,047,000 

27  days  1872. . .  .8U0,UU j  1,607,000 

5,433,600  105,000 

2,650  1,016,060 

Cun  are  NT  Wholesale  I’t.ioes. 

An 

g.  13.  Sept.  13. 

Price  op  Goi.t)  . 

115H 

him 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  75 

On  •  35  ! 

£5  30 

©  8  35 

Super  Ao  Extra  Southern _ 

5  in 

@10  15 

7  10 

@11  00 

Extra  Western  . . . 

6  00 

@10  15 

6  GO 

@11  00 

Extra  Genesee . 

7  35 

©  9  50 

8  3.7 

©10  00 

Superllnc  Western . 

4  15 

©  5  37 

5  30 

0 l  6  25 

Rye  Flour. . 

4  40 

@  5  50 

4  40 

©  5  70 

COP.X-M  EAT . 

2  75 

©  3  90 

2  65 

@  3  99 

Wheat — All  kinds  of  White. 

1  50 

<3  1  80 

1  02  1  99 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1  05 

©  1  O-’K 

1  40 

ill  1  75 

('ohm —  Y  ello-w . . 

53 

@  6! 

65K©  67 

47 

©  53 

58 

@  66 

AVhite . 

— 

©  - 

66 

@  70 

Oats  —  Western . 

41 

©  52 

43 

©  52 

43 

@  52 

45 

@  52 

Uyk  . 

83 

©  00 

88 

©  98 

■Nominal. 

1  10 

©  1  25 

i  I  a  y  Bale,  19  100  lbs . 

65 

©  1  60 

1  00 

©  1  55 

St  it  aw,  100  Ifs . 

60 

@  90 

70 

©  (0 

Cotton— Middlings.  ?<  16.... 

19^@  20 

20%  @  21 

Hops— Crop  ot'1873.  ft . 

— 

@  - 

40 

@  50 

Featii e ns  —  Live  Geese,  iR  it* 

65 

©  85 

©  - 

Seed  —  Clover.  70  ft  . 

8-¥@  9 

9 

©  SH 

4  50 

@  4  4  5 

3  23 

©  3  50 

Flax-.  49  bushel . 

2  0.7 

@  2  10 

2  25 

©  - 

Suga  it— Itefi’g&  Grocery  40  ft 

7 

©  9% 

7 

@  9% 

Molasses.  Cuba.  3ft gill.  . .  .  . 

18 

©  40 

no 

©  40 

New  Orleans,  gal  . 

60 

@  87K 

81 

@  93 

Coeficic—  Kio(Gold) . 

19J4@  20¥ 

21 

©  23V 

Ton  a  coo.  Kentucky,  &c.,  lb. 

7 

©  15 

7 

@  15 

Seed  Real',  iO  ft 

5  r.5 

6 

@  65 

Wool,— Domest  ic  Fleece,  ^  It* 

4! 

@  60 

40 

©  63K 

Domestic,  pulled,  %Mb . 

SO 

©  48 

30 

©  50 

California,  clip . . 

16 

©  S3 

13 

@  34 

Tallow,  V  ft 

1'A©  S'A 

8 

©  S'A 

SG  00 

@o9  50 

36  00 

@C8  5!) 

Pock — .Mess,  barrel . 

— 

@18  00 

17  37M@17  50 

— 

@15  25 

— 

@15  09 

Beef— Plain  mess . . . 

8  25 

@10  75 

8  00 

@10  50 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  39  Tb. 

8 

©  8X 

8 

©  8% 

Rutter  State,  new?' ft . 

20 

©  35 

24 

@  35 

Western,  ^  lb . 

14 

©  25 

15 

©  27 

Cheese  .  .  . 

5 

@  is  y. 

5 

@  13 

Watermelons.  ®  100 . 

8  00 

@70  00 

18  00 

@50  00 

Muskmelons,  bbl  . 

2  50 

©  3  00 

1  00 

©  2  50 

Squash.  $  bbl . 

75 

©  1  00 

— 

©  - 

Ricans— 19  husbel . 

1  50 

©  3  00 

1  65 

@  3  15 

Peas— Canada,  free.  V  bu  ... 

92H®  1  00 

1  10 

©  1  15 

Koas  Fresh,  ¥  dozen . 

16 

@  21 

22 

©  25 

Poultry— Fowls . 

15 

©  20 

15 

©  20 

Turkevs — 1ft  tb . 

15 

@  20 

18 

@  25 

Geese,  V  pair . 

1  50 

©  2  50 

1  50 

©  2  50 

Ducks,  ’ft  nail- . 

60 

©  1  00 

60 

@  1  00 

Pigeons,  ?  doz . 

1  75 

©  t  50 

— 

©  - 

1  03 

©  1  12 

1  IS 

©  1  30 

Partridges,  pair .  ■  • 

— 

©  - 

1  25 

©  1  37 

Grouse,  trapped,  pair . 

— 

@  - 

75 

©  87 

Turnips— per  bunch . 

2 

@  3 

3 

©  4 

••  bbl . 

1  25 

@  1  50 

1  00 

©  1  50 

Cattraoks— 19  100 . 

5  00 

©  9  00 

4  00 

@10  00 

Onions — 19  bbl . 

6  00 

©  7  00 

2  25 

©  3  50 

“  $  IDO  bunches . 

4  50 

©  6  00 

— 

©  - 

2  25 

@  2  75 

1  0D 

©  4  00 

Potatoes— 71  bid . 

2  25 

©  2  75 

1  50 

©  2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes— ; $  bbl . 

— 

© - 

3  50 

@  5  00 

Carrots— 7*  100  bunches . 

3  50 

©  4  00 

3  50 

©  4  CO 

Broom-corn..  . 

4 

©  10K 

5 

©  12 

Plums.  $  bushel . 

2  75 

@  4  09 

3  00 

©  7  00 

Peaches.  19  crate . 

2  CO 

@  4  50 

1  75 

@  3  50 

Cranberries—1 $  bbl . 

— 

@  — 

— 

@  — 

Pears,  ?)  bbl . 

2  00 

©  5  00 

2  00 

©  3  C0 

Grapes,  19  Tb . . 

8 

©  12 

5 

@  12 

Tomatoes,  7) bushel . 

50 

©  1  00 

40 

@  50 

Green  Peas.  ^  bushel..  .... 

1  43 

©  1  50 

1  37 

@  1  50 

Lettuce,  71  bhl . 

75 

©  1  25 

■ — 

on  — 

Green-Corn.  19  109 . 

25 

@  7a 

75 

©  1  25 

Lima  Beans,  ^  bu-hel . 

1  25 

©  1  50 

1  75 

@  2  50 

Maple  Sugar.  P  ft . 

5 

©  8 

5 

@  8 

Maple  Syrup.  7<  gallon . 

1  00 

©  1  35 

1  00 

©  1  35 

Cider,  new,  ^  gallon . . . 

■ — 

@  — 

15 

©  — 

Milk,  19  40-qnait  can . 

— 

©  - 

1  23 

@  1  50 

Gold  has  been  as  low  as  110%,  and  as  high  as  11G)£ — 
closing  September  13th  at  111%,  as  against  115)4  on 
August  13th.  Tlie  marked  decline  in  Gold  very  seriously 
depressed  business  toward  the  close,  more  especially  in 
foreign  merchandise  other  than  Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. 

. The  Breadstuff  trade' has  been  decidedly  active, 

and  on  the  whole  buoyant  as  to  values,  with  an  unusually 
free  export  movement,  though  toward  the  closo  the  fall 
in  Gold  tended  to  check  operations.  The  purchases  for 
shipment  comprised  large  amounts  of  Flour  and  Wheat, 
in  good  part  for  forward  delivery;  as  also  of  Corn,  with 
fair  quantities  of  Bye.  The  inadequate  supply  of  freight 
room  and  the  advancing  rates  claimed  by  shipowners 
have  been  somewhat  against  active  export  dealings. 
The  receipts  of  Prodnee  have  been  backward . Pro¬ 

visions  have  been  in  fair  request,  but  closed  tame  and 
weak  in  most  instances . Cotton  lias  been  more  con¬ 

fidently  sought  after,  and  quoted  higher,  though  closing 
irregtilar’y.  The  results  of  the  late  Cotton  Crop — the 
year  closing  August  31  tilt. — as  officially  figured  up  arc  a 
gross  crop  of  3  030, SOS  bales,  out  of  which  2,G79.9SG  bales 
were  marketed  abroad,  and  1.201,127  bales  taken  for 
home  consumption,  leaving  49,395  bales  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  stock  on  hand . Wool  has  been  in 

much  better  request  and  firmer  in  price,  particularly 
domestic  produce,  which  manufacturers  have  been  pur¬ 
chasing  freely . Hays  and  Seeds  have  attracted  more 

altention,  and  close  stronger . Tobacco  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  inquired  for  at  full  previons  rates . Hops  have 

been  offered  icss  freely,  and  have  been  quoted  rather 
steadier  in  price,  but  closed  irregularly  on  a  limited  busi¬ 
ness.  We  now  quote  this  year’s  growth  in  our  compara¬ 
tive  table  of  prices.  The  crop  of  domestic  now  saved  is 
estimated  at  a  yield  of  55,000  bales,  as  against  last  ,vear  s 
yield  of  G5,000  bales. 


New  York  ff.ive-SaocSc  Aiaa-UeJ*. 


wkkk  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 

August  18 . 10,753  103  2,703  31,020  24,597  69,122 

August  25 .  9,306  93  2,130  2S.534  30,413  70.806 

September  1 . 10,100  101  8,215  20, '.36  S7.4S1  SO, 115 

Septembers . 10,500  43  2,810  28,190  £9.358  81,273 

Total  for  4  Weeks. .  .10,235  403  11,729  117,702  131,682  801,346 

Cm.  for  p>TV.  Streets  40,218  539  15,660  153, 419  155.3T2  346.818 

Peeves.  Coins.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 
Average  per  Week .  10.0'S  10!  2,807  29,418  32,920 


do.  do.  last  Month...  9,243  118  3.132  26,690  81.072 
do.  do.  prev's  Month..  8,894  73  4,275  18,409  33,342 


Beeves. — For  the  four  weeks  under  review  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  of  the  market  have  been  the  inferior  average 
quality  of  the  supplies,  5vith  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  receipts  foreign  or  Texas  cattle:  the  continuous 
sharp  struggle  on  the  part  of  sellers  to  hold  prices  up  to 
a  paying  point,  and  a  slow,  dragging  trade  generally. 
Shop  butchers  have  taken  retail  lots  of  prime  and  extra 
steers  on  each  Monday’s  market  at  fairprices,  and  whole¬ 
sale  slaughterers  who  supply  steamers  and  other  regular 
customers  with  choice  beef  have  paid  remunerative 
rates  for  selected  small  lots ;  but  Texans  and  common  to 
medium  native  steers  and  oxen  for  the  Washington 
market  trade  have  ruled  low  throughout  the  month.  For 
the  last  four  days,  with  receipts  amounting  to  271  cars, 
or  4,643  head,  largely  Texans  and  common  Western 
steers,  the  market  has  been  dull  and  weak,  with  prices 
barely  sustained.  A  few  choice  and  extra  beeves  5vere 
sold  at  12)4c.  @  12J4c.  $  lb.  to  dress  5S  lbs.  to  the  gross 
cwt.,  but  the  quotable  range  is  9%c.  @  12c.  lb.  to  dress 
56  lbs.  and  57  lbs.,  for  native  steers  ;  and  7c.  ®  9%c.|?  lb., 


Large  Sales. 
10K@lU4c. 
10>f@llMc. 
10K@hkc. 
10M@H  c. 


Aver. 

10>4C. 

io^c. 

10514c. 

lOKc. 


to  dress  54  lbs.  and  50  E>s.,  for  T  exans. 

Prices  for  the  last  four  weeks  were : 
week  ending  Lange. 

August  18 . 6  @12}4c. 

August  25 . 6><@12Kc. 

September  1 . 6>7@125fc. 

September  8 .  6>2@12£c. 

IWIlcli  Cows.— The  continued  surplus  of  milk  in 
this  city,  selling  at  low  prices,  has  prevented  the  usual 
demand  at  this  season  from  dairymen,  and  the  light 
offerings  have  been  forced  off  with  difficulty  at  non- 
paying  prices.  Just  at  the  close,  however,  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  good  cows  has  stiffened  the  market,  and  the 
few  offering  were  selling  at  $35  @  $70 — an  advance  of 

fully  $5  per  head  for  the  month . Calves.—1 The 

generally  steady  and  firm  demand  throughout  the  season 
for  fat  veals  lias  surprised  every  one  in  the  trade.  With 
slight  fluctuations  during  the  last  month,  good  to  prime 
v.als  have  sold  readily  at  9c.  @  9!4c.  7JI  lb.,  with  extras 
at  10c. ;  and  buttermilk  and  grass  calves  were  also  in  de¬ 
mand  with  a  quick  sale  at  $5.50  to  $9.50  ip  head,  the  best 
going  to  $12®  $13— and  these  are  the  closing  quotations. 

. Slicep  and  JLamfes.— The  receipts  have  been 

more  than  ample,  especially  of  lambs,  and  prices  have 
ruled  comparatively  low.  The  quality  has  been  better 
than  for  the  previous  month.  Latest  transactions  in  a 
dull  market  were  at  Gjqc.  @  SJ£C.  $  lb.  for  lambs,  and 

434c.  @6<4c.  lb.  for  sheep .  Swine.— The  supply 

has  been  fair  both  in  numbers  and  quality.  For  the  first 
three  weeks  under  review  prices  were  about  steady,  at 
the  reduced  prices  noted  at  the  close  of  previous  report, 
but  the  light  offering  for  the  last  three  days  has  carried 


prices  upward,  and  live  hogs  are  firm  at  534c.  @  5%c. 
$  lb.,  while  dressed  range  at  6)4c.  ©  7%c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elseivhere. 


SSemattiEag-  Money :  —  Oieclis  oil 
New  Toi-Ic  City  ESanUs  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Offlcc  Slunc}-  Orders 
for  $50orless,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance ;  on  Hearth  and  Home.  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here.  Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of 
Ilearlh  and  Home  in  New  York  City. 


ISonixl  Copies  of  Volume  Tliirty- 

0110  aro  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(1G  to  31)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style,  at 75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


365 


1373.] 

Cl3il»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $3  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  eacli ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

The  Pnhlishcrs*  Pages-  Once  a  year 
the  publishers  occupy  several  pages  in  the  paper.  They 
make  their  annual  announcements  this  month  on  pages 
368,  360,  393,  304,  393,  and  396.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  class  of  readers  find  these  pages  quite  as  attractive 
as  anything  that  the  editors  might  furnish  them.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  publishers  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  as  widely  as  possible,  and  it  is  that 
of  the  editors  to  give  them  something  worth  circulating. 
Mr.  Judd,  the  original  publisher,  was  the  first  in  the 
agricultural  press  to  otfer  good  and  valuable  premiums  to 
those  who  helped  to  increase  his  circulation.  His  sue 
cess  was  remarkable,  and  the  plan  has  been  kept  up  and 
extended  under  all  the  changes  of  the  publishing  firm. 
The  extent  of  the  list  of  premiums,  and  the  great  variety 
of  the  articles  offered,  is  not  more  noticeable  than  the 
fact  that  the  articles  are  not  only  all  good,  but  the  best  of 
their  kind  that  can  be  procured.  Knowing  the  great  care 
exercised  in  this  department,  we  take  pleasure  in  refer¬ 
ring  our  readers  to  the  publishers’  announcements  upon 
the  pages  above  enumerated. — Ed. 

The  Agriculturist  in  Tasmania. — 

So  many  pleasant  words  come  to  us  from  other  countries 
and  “  the  isles  of  the  sea,”  that  we  sometimes  think  the 
title  American  might  be  changed  to  “  Universal  ”  or 
“  Cosmopolitan.”  The  following  comes  in  a  letter  from 
New  Norfolk,  Tasmania :  “Your  interesting  and  valuable 
paper  is  much  read  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  you  describe  a  great  many  difficulties  that  are  not 
mentioned  in  English  agricultural  papers,  and  we  have 
not  an  agricultural  paper  of  our  own  as  yet.”  The  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  are  edited  in  the  interest  of  large  landhold¬ 
ers.  The  people  who  work  are  not  expected  to  read ; 
hence  we  find  that  the  Agriculturist  is  highly  prized  in 
the  English  colonies,  where  a  different  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  followed  from  that  in  the  mother  country. 

Gardening; — HlarkeGGardening'. — 

In  spring  and  fall  we  are  sure  to  have  numerous  inquiries 
concerning  gardening  in  general,  and  especially  from 
those  who,  having  land,  wish  to  turn  it  to  profitable  use. 
Of  course  we  willingly  answer  such  questions,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  feel  that  we  can  do  all  such  writers  a  ser¬ 
vice  by  informing  them  of  a  book  which  they  can  not 
afford  to  be  without— “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  by  Peter 
Henderson.  Every  one  who  cultivates  a  garden,  even  if 
it  be  only  an  acre,  will  find  this  work  of  the  greatest 
service.  Its  author  commenced  his  career  as  a  maiket- 
gardener,  and,  to  say  the  least,  made  it  pay.  Market¬ 
gardening  must,  of  course,  be  carried  on  near  a  market, 
and  consequently  upon  high-priced  land.  To  make  it 
profitable  the  land,  except  when  frozen  in  winter,  must 
be  kept  constantly  at  work  earning  something.  The 
methods  of  effecting  this,  with  all  other  matters  relating 
to  market-gardening,  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  this  work, 
than  elsewhere.  Being  by  one  who  has  followed  gardening 
for  years  as  a  business,  it  anticipates  almost  every  ques¬ 
tion  a  novice  will  be  likely  to  ask,  and  suggests  many 
important  things  he  would  never  think  of.  We  know  of 
no  book  that  we  can  more  cordially  commend  than 
“  Gardening  for  Profit.”  Sent  post-paid  for  $1.50. 

Anonymous  Totters  can  not  be  noticed. 
We  have  more  letters  from  those  who  are  not  afraid  to 
sign  their  names  than  we  can  conveniently  attend  to, 
and  letters  without  names  must  be  disregarded.  Please 
understand  that  we  never  publish  a  name  where  the 
writer  wishes  it  withheld.  Sign  any  name  that  suits  the 
fancy,  but  give  us  the  veal  one  besides  as  an  evidence 
that  the  writer  is  acting  in  good  faith.  If  a  line  by  pen 
or  pencil  is  drawn  through  the  name  wc  understand  that 
as  a  request  that  it  shall  not  be  published. 

Death  of  Elias  Durand. — Mr.  Durand 
was  a  native  of  Prance,  who  came  to  this  country  early 
in  life,  and  was  long  known  as  one  of  the  leading  phar¬ 
maceutists  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
August  last,  in  his  eightieth  year,  ne  was  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  botanist  and  a  most  excellent  gentleman. 

Earning  Bits  Breakfast. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Whatcom  Co.,  Washington  Terr.,  who  is 
evidently  a  post-master,  writes  :  “  The  steamer  arrived 
about  two  o’clock,  and  after  changing  the  mail  I  took  my 
gun  and  fire-jack  and  walked  out  into  the  oat-field  aboHt 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  shot  three  large 
bucks,  and  returned  to  the  house  before  daylight.” 


Try  lit,.— There  are  thousands  of  families  in 
this  country  who  want  a  carefully  edited  family 
paper  —  one  whose  influence  upon  every  reader 
will  be  pure,  instructive,  elevating-. 

The  publishers  of  Hearth  and  Home  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  supply  this  want.  That  paper  is  edited 
specially/or  the  family.  Not  a  line  is  admitted  to 
its  columns  that  can  be  in  any  way  objectionable 
to  the  purest  and  most  cultivated  taste.  Its  stories, 
while  always  of  absorbing  interest,  are  ever  health¬ 
ful  in  their  influence  upon  the  reader— stimulating 
to  higher  aims  and  nobler  purposes  iu  life;  its 
sketches  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction;  its 
editorials  treat  with  candor  and  perfect  independ¬ 
ence  the  leading  topics  of  ihe  times — moral,  social, 
literary,  political — discussing  them  not  as  a  parti¬ 
san,  but  with  the  fairness  and  frankness  and  the 
conscientious  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others 
that  characterize  similar  discussions  among  culti¬ 
vated  people  in  the  business  or  social  circles. 

In  short,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  make 
Hearth  and  Home  the  best  family  paper  in  the 
world;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
thousands  of  families  who  want  such  a  paper,  they 
propose  sending  it  on  trial  to  any  address  four 
months  for  one  dollar,  commencing  with  the  first 
number  of  Mr.  Geo.  Cary  Eggleston’s  new  story, 
entitled  Robert  Pagebrook,  the  Alan  of  Honor, 
which  will  be  commenced  in  Hearth  and  Home 
about  the  first  of  October,  and  will  continue  for 
about  three  months. 

We  ask  the  special  attention  of  every  reader  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  to  the  publishers’  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  proposition  on  another  page. 

English  Sparrows- “  Subscriber.”  It 
is  very  probable  that  English  sparrows  might  be  of  great 
service  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  insect  pests  with 
which  farmers  and  fruit-growers  are  troubled.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  outcry  made  by  English  people  against  the 
depredations  of  birds,  it  is  very  true  that  they  are  re¬ 
markably  free  from  trouble  from  insects  compared  with 
ourselves.  However,  we  do  not  desire  to  be  understood 
as  recommending  the  introduction  of  these  birds  into  the 
rural  districts.  It  may  be  that  they  would  be  worse  than 
the  ills  we  already  have.  If  “Subscriber”  desires  to 
have  some  of  these  birds  they  can  he  procured  in  New 
York  for  $3  a  pair  or  $23  for  10  pairs. 

Correction.— On  page  326  of  September 
Agriculturist  the  type  made  us  say  that  Trifolium  pra- 
tense  is  commonly  known  as  Rabbi t’s-foot  or  Pussey- 
clover.  It  should  have  been  Trifolium  arvense. 

Plantains  in  Lawns.  —  “Old  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Passaic,  N.  J.  We  have  found  that  with  fre¬ 
quent  mowing  the  grass  will  crowd  out  plantain  and  all 
other  weeds.  We  had  as  bad  a  piece  of  lawn  as  one 
could  wish,  but  by  keeping  up  the  mowing,  fertilizing 
with  bone  or  superphosphate  in  spring  and  fall,  and 
sowing  seed  wherever  the  grass  seemed  weak  we  have 
brought  it  into  a  nearly  perfect  condition.  In  England 
sulphnric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  nsed  and  strongly  com¬ 
mended  for  killing  plantain.  A  wide-mouthed  bottle 
fastened  to  a  stick,  so  as  to  have  it  near  the  ground,  con¬ 
tains  the  acid,  and  by  means  of  another  stick  a  drop  of 
the  acid  is  placed  directly  in  the  heart  of  the  plantain. 
Of  course  this  should  he  used  by  a  careful  hand  only. 
We  have  not  tried  it. 

Window  Gardening- ;  edited  by  Henry 
T.  Williams,  and  published  by  the  same:  New  York. — 
This  work  appeared  last  year,  hut  was  not  noticed  in 
these  columns  for  reasons  which  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  state.  When  we  received  a  copy  for  review  we 
found  to  our  astonishment  that  it  contained  several  of 
our  horticultural  devices  without  a  word  of  credit  as  to 
their  origin.  Had  wo  given  onr  impressions  of  the  work 
we  should  have  nsed  some  very  strong  language.  Mr. 
Williams  and  ourselves  being  both  publishers  of  horti¬ 
cultural  books,  any  “  pitching  in  ”  on  our  part  might  be 
attributed  to  a  wrong  motive,  and  we  kept  silent  and  did 
not  notice  the  work  at  all.  We  have  since  learned 
that  Mr.  Williams  is  quite  free  from  blame  in  the  matter. 
That  meanest  of  all  papers  extant.  The  Farmer  (London 
and  Edinburgh),  had,  as  is  its  nature  so  to  do,  taken  our 
articles  and  illustrations  and  published  them  as  its  own. 
Mr.  Williams,  not  knowing  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
journal  to  play  the  part  of  a  sneak-thief,  supposed  that 
the  matters  were  original  with  The  Farmer  ftliat  the 
name  should  be  so  prostituted !).  made  use  of  them,  and 
acknowledged  in  general  terms  his  obligations  to  that 


paper,  without  specifying  what  particular  things  he  Had 
taken  from  it.  We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  Mr.  W. 
has  been  perfectly  fair  in  the  whole  matter— but  what 
can  be  said  of  that  English  thing?  As  to  the  book 
itself,  of  which  Mr.Williams  appears  as  the  editor  rather 
than  the  author,  it  being  made  up  of  contributions  by 
people  of  more  or  less  ability,  we  can  only  say  it  is  the 
best  we  have.  It  has  two  faults  :  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
and  it  lacks  an  index.  Had  the  same  material  been  con¬ 
centrated,  and  three-fourths  of  the  abundant  illustrations 
omitted,  the  hook  would  at.  the  same  price  ($1.50),  have 
been  more  valuable.  At  all  events,  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  it,  .the  directions  are  full  and  safe.  It  is  a  large 
duodecimo  of  300  pages,  and  in  the  way  of  paper  and 
mechanical  execution  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired. 

The  Campbell  Duchess  ©ale. — For 

a  full  report  of  the  most  remarkable  sale  of  cattle  that 
ever  took  place  in  any  country  see  page  398. 

Diseased.  AppIe-LeaYes.  —  “C.,”  of 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  and  others  have  sent  us  specimens 
of  apple-leaves  which  are  infested  by  a  fungus.  So  little 
is  at  present  known  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
or  curing  this  evil  that  it  is  dcubtfu!  if  any  one  can  pre¬ 
scribe  a  remedy.  The  whole  matter  of  minute  parasitic 
fungi  needs  thorough  study  before  they  can  be  intelli¬ 
gently  treated.  Sometimes  the  trouble  seems  to  he  only 
temporary,  and  again  to  persist,  for  years,  the  tree  gra¬ 
dually  weakening  on  account  of  the  diminished  vigor  of 
tlie  foliage.  In  the  case  of  “  C.”  it  is  confined  to  two 
trees  of  the  same  variety,  and  as  it  has  appeared  for  some 
12  or  15  years  we  should  in  onr  own  case  cut  and  bum 
the  trees  for  fear  that  the  fungus  might  spread. 

The  Buclicye  Mowers  and  Uenp> 
ers  at  Vienna. — The  Buckeye  machines  have  been 
awarded  two  “First  Premium  Grand  Medals  of  Merit” 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  in  competition  with  other 
machines  from  English  and  French  manufacturers  as 
well  as  the  leading  American  machines.  The  Buckeye, 
therefore,  may  well  be  supposed  to  keep  up  with  every 
modern  improvement  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  standard  machines. 

Marks  of  a  Jersey  Cow.- W.  H.  Rudd. 

Jersey  cows  frequently  exhibit  a  variety  of  color.  There 
are  pure  white,  white  and  fawn,  white  mingled  with  red, 
brown,  grey,  or  black,  and  some  wholly  of  these  darker 
colors.  The  prevailing  colors,  however,  are  white,  fawn, 
and  gray.  A  wholly  mouse  gray  is  also  not  unusual. 
Therefore  it  may  be  said,  leaving  fancy  out  of  the  question 
and  considering  only  utility,  that  a  good  Jersey  cow  may 
be  of  any  color,  ner  peculiar  points  of  shape,  figure,  and 
some  markings,  however,  will  determine  her  purity  of 
blood.  It  is  considered  best  to  keep  these  cows  always 
in  breeding  and  not  to  permit  them  to  become  farrow. 
Precocity  and  prolificacy  are  characteristics  of  tha 
Jerseys. 

Fair  Fists. — Last  month  (September)  we 
gave  a  very  full  list  of  the  various  fairs  to  be  held  this 
year.  Since  then  other  names  have  been  sent  tts,  and  we 
present  them  in  a  supplementary  list  upon  page  398. 

The  Fargrest  Maunfaelory  of  Patent 
Roofing  in  the  United  States  is  located  at  Hunter’s  Point, 
N.  Y.  The  premises  cover  some  30,000  square  feet  of 
ground.  The  business  has  grown  np  from  small  begin¬ 
nings,  having  been  established  on  a  very  moderate  scale 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Johns  in  1858.  From 'the  start  it  was  not 
only  pushed  with  energy,  but  with  a  determination  to 
furnish  the  best  roofing  of  the  kind  which  could  be  made 
and  continued,  and  costly  experiments  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  article.  The  sales  of  Johns’  roofing  have 
increased  year  by  year  until  at  present  about  nine  million 
square  feet  of  roofing  per  year  are  turned  out  from  this 
factory.  An  important  improvement  introduced  is  the 
use  of  Asbestos  in  the  composition  for  covering  the  felt. 
Several  of  the  largest  Railroad  Companies,  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West¬ 
ern,  Chicago  and  North-western,  and  others  are  using  it 
extensively. 

Crnmbling-  or  Decay  of  Chimneys. 

— “  B.  B.  D.”  writes  :  “  When  this  ib  occasioned  by  the 
acid  issuing  from  wood  burning  very  slowly  and  imper¬ 
fectly,  as  in  an  air-tight  stove  or  a  stove  with  a  great 
length  of  horizontal  pipe,  as  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  August,  I  have  understood  that  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  good  day  mortar  inside  the  chimney  would  be  a 
preventive.” 

gee  Pages  893  to  396* 
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Tlie  Man  of  Honor.— Natural,  true  to 
life,  full  of  interest  from  first  chapter  to  last,  and 
withal  teaching  a  sound  morality,  are  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Hearth  and  Home  stories,  and  Mr.  Eg¬ 
gleston’s  new  story,  Robert  Pagebrook,  the 
Man  of  Honor,  will  be  no  exception  to  this  stand¬ 
ard.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  every  reader  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  ask  them  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  their  friends.  As  per  announcement  in 
another  column,  it  will  be  commenced  in  Hearth 
and  Home  about  the  first  of  October. 

Fora  anal  Hay.  —  “Subscriber,”  Alien- 
ton,  R.  I.  The  theoretical  value  of  corn  as  food  in 
comparison  with  hay  is  in  the  proportion  of  80  to  G4. 
That  is,  100  pounds  of  corn  possess  80  parts  of  substance 
valuable  for  nutriment,  and  100  pounds  of  hay  possess  64. 
Hay  is  of  greater  value  when  cut  early  and  well  secured 
than  when  cut  ripe,  and  early  hay,  of  course,  is  meant  in 
this  comparison.  Then  if  hay  is  worth  $30  per  ton  corn 
is  worth  eo/64  of  that  price,  which  is  $37.50  per  ton  for 
feed,  which  is  equal  to  $1.1214  per  bushel.  Corn  then,  at 
65  cents  a  bushel,  is  the  cheaper  feed.  But  practically 
it  will  not  do  to  feed  corn  wholly,  as  it  is  too  concen¬ 
trated,  and  some  coarse  fodder,  as  straw  or  stalks,  should 
be  fed  along  with  it. 

guperpliospUate  for  “Wheat.  — 

“Young  Farmer,”  Yadkin  Co.,  N.  C.  The  action  of 
superphosphate  when  applied  in  the  fall  is  often  imper¬ 
ceptible  in  the  crop  for  the  reason  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  meeting  lime  in  the  soil  returns  to  a  condition  of 
insoluble  phosphate,  which  acts  very  slowly.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  disappointment  which  may  be  greatly 
avoided  by  sowing  part  of  the  superphosphate  with  the 
seed  and  the  other  part  in  the  spring,  when  the  wheat 
should  be  harrowed  or  rolled.  We  have  had  better 
results  by  using  100  ibs  at  sowing  time  and  150  B>s 
in  the  spring  per  acre  than  from  250  ibs  in  the  fall. 

For  Fairs  to  be  held  this  month  and  later 
see  page  398.  • 

Size  of  a  Good  Farm,  —  “  W.  D.,” 
Austin,  Texas.  The  amount  of  land  necessary  for  a  farm 
that  can  be  carried  on  in  the  most  economical  manner  is 
frem  300  to  500  acres.  In  the  hands  of  a  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  farmer,  who  has  sufficient  capital  to  stock  such  a 
farm  with  six  or  eight  mares,  20  to  50  cows,  or  more  if  he 
raises  soiling  crops  and  feeds  a  considerable  number  of 
hogs  and  sheep,  and  who  can  procure  plenty  of  trust¬ 
worthy  help,  such  a  farm  would  furnish  perhaps  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  meth¬ 
ods  of  working.  A  farm  of  less  than  100  acres  is  enough, 
if  the  farmer  does  his  own  work  with  occasional  help. 

Scaly  Leg's  in  Homltry. — L.  Horning, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  When  old  fowls  are  troubled  with 
swollen  scaly  legs  they  had  better  be  fattened  for  market. 
If  they  are  worth  saving  a  solution  of  concentrated  lye 
applied  to  the  legs  sometimes  brings  about  a  cure.  But 
preservation  from  damp  and  filth  is  a  good  preventive. 

ISuilding  a  Hairy. — “  E.  F.,”  Provi¬ 
dence.  In  arranging  for  a  dairy  in  which  water  is  to  be 
pumped  from  a  well  into  the  cooling  tank  we  would  not 
permit  the  waste  water  to  escape  back  into  the  well. 
Neither  would  we  use  tarred  paper  to  cover  the  boarding, 
for  the  reason  that  the  milk  and  butter  will  undoubtedly 
receive  some  taint ;  paper  free  from  tar  can  bo  procured, 
which  is  equally  serviceable.  In  fact,  we  would  not  use 
coal-tar  about  any  part  of  the  building.  Coal-tar  will  not 
disgust  rats  unless  it  is  made  into  a  cement  through 
which  they  can  not  penetrate.  Rats  are  only  disgusted 
with  impossibilities,  and  a  cement  of  hydraulic  lime  and 
coarse  cinders  or  broken  clinkers  or  finely  broken  stone, 
on  which  their  claws  and  teeth  can  make  no  impression, 
will  alone  disgust  them. 

For  CSaaclcesi  Cholera. — ““VV.  R.,”  Car- 
roll  Co.,  Md.,  sends  the  following  as  a  cure  for  chicken 
cholera:  Take  half  a  poult  .  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  mi  l  dissolve  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  One  pint  of  this  liquid  is  added  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  corn-meal  is  added  to  it  until  a  dry,  hard 
dough  is  made.  The  dough  is  then  fed  to  the  fowls. 

Farm  Eiolior. — “  E.  J.  M.  C.,”  Popo  Co., 
Ill.  We  would  not  recommend  any  farmer  to  base  any 
hopes  on  procuring  Chinese  ns  farm  laborers.  They  are 
used  to  some  extent  in  California  in  binding  grain  and 
doing  other  mechanical  common  work,  but  they  have  no 
virtues  which  white  men  do  not  possess,  and  they  have 
all  their  vices,  and  some  more  which  are  peculiar  to 


themselves.  It  may  be  that  very  soon  an  organized  plan 
for  the  introduction  of  skilled  farm  labor  from  England 
will  be  set  on  foot,  and  agricultural  associations,  both 
State  and  County,  may  we  hope  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  such  a  movement. 

Soda  or  IPolasEi. — “  E.  II.,”  Lancaster, 
Mass.  Because  soda  and  potash  are  both  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances  it  does  not  follow  that  one  will  take  the  place  of 
the  other  as  plant-food.  If  the  alkali  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  vegetable  or  mineral  matter 
and  making  that  more  readily  available  for  the  plant’s 
use,  then  soda,  potash,  or  lime  may  be  equally  beneficial. 
But  potash  and  lime  enter  largely  into  the  composition 
of  many  plants — as  potatoes,  clover,  peas,  etc. — while 
soda  does  so  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  these 
cases  soda  can  not  fill  the  place  of  the  other  substances, 
and  of  course  soda-ash  could  not  in  them  be  usefully 
substituted  for  wood-ashes. 

Water  I*i|»es. — “R.  A.  V.”  On  the  whole, 
the  most  durable  and  satisfactory  water  pipes  are  those 
of  cast-iron.  Where  there  is  a  head  of  150  feet,  which 
gives  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  or  thereabouts  per  square 
inch,  they  would  be  the  most  substantial;  and  where 
there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  water  there  is  very  little 
oxidation.  What  oxide  is  produced  is  insoluble  and 
innocuous.  Pipe  of  3  in.  diameter,  J4  in.  thick,  weighs 
8,‘j  lbs.  per  foot;  8-inch  pipe,  !4  in.  thick,  weighs  40  lbs. 
per  foot.  Its  cost  is  somewhere  about  three  or  four  cents 
per  pound  in  large  quantities.  Paterson  and  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  use  water  pipes  of  sheet-iron  lined  with  cement. 

Foaigli  in.  a  Horse. — “Subscriber.” 
There  are  many  causes  for  cough  in  horses.  It  however 
arises  from  some  irritating  source  which  should  be 
sought  for  and  removed,  when  the  cough  will  cease.  If 
it  is  attended  with  running  at  the  nose  it  may  be  caused 
by  a  cold,  in  which  case  it  will  be  best  to  give  bran- 
mashes  at  night  with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeter,  and  feed 
boiled  oats  or  scalded  feed  slightly  warm.  The  stable 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  horse  blanketed  for  a  few 
days.  If  the  cough  proceeds  from  indigestion,  which  it 
is  very  apt  to  do,  the  feed  must  be  changed ;  soft  or  green 
food  should  be  given,  with  an  ounce  each  of  ginger  and 
gentian  and  a  dram  of  copperas  daily  for  a  few  days. 

Stump  Extractors. — “  H.  B.,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.  There  are  two  or  three  very  excel'ent 
stump  and  rock-lifters  made.  The  “Excelsior”  is  a 
good  one,  so  is  the  “  Little  Giant ;  ”  but  we  can  not  give 
yon  the  makers’  addresses.  Probably  they  will  do  so  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Tan-Burl,  on  Land. — “E.  B.,”  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Pa.  We  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  tan-bark 
on  land  in  its  raw  state  ;  but  we  should  mingle  it  with 
lime  and  decompose  it,  or  burn  it  and  use  the  ashes. 
These  are  the  only  ways  in  which  we  ever  got  any  good 
from  it.  By  these  methods  it  may  be  made  useful  as  a 
dressing  for  grass  lands. 

China  Figs. — “  W.  G.  S.,”  Cumberland 
Co.,  Pa.  We  do  not  know  where  pure  China  pigs  are  to 
be  procured,  nor  can  we  conceive  why  they  should  be 
preferred  when  we  have  the  Berkshire,  the  Essex,  and 
the  Magie,  or  Poland-China,  and  the  Suffolk.  Here  is  a 
variety  which  can  meet  all  tastes  and  serve  all  purposes, 
and  all  of  these  breeds  are  valuable. 

Altibama  Slate  Agricultural  and 

Rleeliainical  College. — This  institution,  situated 
at  Auburn,  Ala.,  sends  out  a  circular  asking  for  drawings, 
models,  plans,  etc.,  of  roads,  buildings,  or  machinery  for 
the  use  of  students.  They  will  accept  such  articles  on 
deposit  or  as  a  gift. 

Impregnation  of  Egg’s. — We  have 
received  several  letters  in  reference  to  our  remarks  in  a 
former  number  about  the  impregnation  of  turkeys’  eggs. 
Those  who  favor  us  with  their  experience  on  this  matter 
will  confer  an  additional  favor  on  us  by  giving  their 
name  and  address,  not  for  publication,  but  to  authen¬ 
ticate  their  comma  ication. 

Burning  Caterpillars. — “G.  M.  R.,” 
N.  J.  A  touch  .  kerosene  or  other  inflammable  liquid 
is  an  old  appliance  to  destroy  caterpillars.  Unless  used 
with  care  it  will  injure  young  wood  and  buds.  Where 
the  nests  can  be  reached  with  or  without  a  ladder  they 
are  easily" and  effectively  removed  by  the  hand. 

EMtirrheea  iu  a  Celt. — “Irwin.”  A  colt 
that  suffers  with  scours  should  have  rice-milk  given  to  it. 
In  case  of  a  young  sucking  colt,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  Re:’,  powdered  chalk  or  caibor.ate  of  magnesia  in  the 


mare’s  feed.  The  colt  should  be  given  half  a  pint  of 
milk  in  which  a  tea-spoonful  of  rice-flour  has  been  boiled 
and  to  which  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  prepared  chalk  with 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  ground  ginger  are  added.  Prc  bably 
one  dose  will  be  effective  ;  if  not  it  should  be  repeated 
in  two  or  three  hours.  If  it  does  not  then  produce  a  re¬ 
lief,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  or  ten  drops  of  oil  of  pepper¬ 
mint  may  be  added  to  the  preparation. 

Fire-proof  Boot's. — “J.  N.,”  Pendleton, 
S.  C.  Just  now  is  the  very  best  time  to  prepare  a  roof 
for  winter.  Being  dry,  the  shingles  will  absorb  more  of 
the  preparation,  and  its  effect  will  be  so  much  greater. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  fire-proofing  a  shingle  roof 
is  to  cover  it  with  hot  coal-tar.  The  first  coat  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  shingles.  The  Eecond  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  sand,  well  heated  in  an  iron  kettle,  and 
scattered  upon  the  soft  tar  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it.  Such  a  roof  is  comparatively  cool,  because  the 
sand  reflects  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  great  measure,  and 
it  is  proof  against  fire  from  sparks  from  the  chimney. 

See  Pages  398  anti  399  for  Humbugs, 

Fairs,  the  Great  Campbell  Cattle  Sale,  and  other  items. 

Old  Potatoes  and  Hew. — “F.  T.  C.,” 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  New  tubers  growing  upon  and 
within  old  ones  very  often  occur,  and  we  have  in  years 
past  figured  several  freaks  of  this  kind. 

Trouble  with  Apples.— “W.  A.  J.,” 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  Codling-moth  that  destroys 
your  crop.  A  moth  lays  its  egg  in  the  blossom  end  of 
the  young  apple.  The  “  worm  ”  hatches  and  eats  its 
way  into  the  fruit  and  in  time  causes  it  to  drop.  Unless 
the  whole  apple-growing  community  will  agree  to  pick 
up  and  destroy  all  fallen  fruit,  and  thus  kill  the  “worm,” 
we  can  not  offer  you  any  remedy  with  your  single  tree. 
Salt  and  other  applications  to  the  tree  will  not  do  the 
least  good.  The  “worm”  in  the  apple  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  borer  in  the  trunk. 

“Tlie  Laughing  Plant.”— A  lady  at 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  sends  us  a  newspaper  slip  which 
gives  an  account  of  a  plant  growing  in  Arabia  the  seeds 
of  which  cause  those  who  partake  of  them  to  laugh  vio¬ 
lently  and  to  behave  in  an  extravagant  manner,  and  asks 
for  further  information.  The  ways  of  the  ordinary  news¬ 
paper  in  matters  relating  to  botany  or  any  other  science 
are  past  finding  out,  and  their  accounts  of  matters  like 
this  Laughing  Plant  are  likely  to  be  highly  extravagant. 
There  are  several  plants  which  will  produce  delirium, 
especially  among  the  Night-shade  Family.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  early  visitors  to  this  country  of  the  effects 
of  the  common  Stramonium  or  Jamestown-weed  are  quite 
as  extravagant  as  this  of  the  Arabian  Laughing  Plant. 

“Baggy  Peas.” — A  farmer  asks  us  what 
he  had  better  do  with  “  buggy  peas.”  There  are  several 
plans  recommended  for  killing  the  bug — or,  more  proper¬ 
ly,  weevil— but  the  best  thing  a  farmer  can  do  with  peas 
affected  with  the  weevil  is  to  feed  them  out  as  fast  as  he 
can.  Pigs  will  eat  the  peas  and  weevils  together  and 
grow  fat  on  them.  If  fed  out  before  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  there  will  be  comparatively  little  loss. 

A  “Golden  Morni!ig.Glory.,,-l)r.  A. 

Kellogg,  a  most  industrious  and  enthusiastic  botanist  of 
San  Francisco,  describes  and  figures  in  the  California 
Horticulturist  a  new  member  of  the  Convolvulus  Family 
under  the  name  of  Aniseia  aurea.  This  is  a  new  discov¬ 
ery  by  Prof.  George  Davidson,  made  in  Lower  California. 
The  leaves  are  five-parted,  and  tlie  flowers  about  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  Morning-Glory,  yellow,  with  a  purple 
throat.  Tiie  Doctor,  who  describes  the  plant  in  his  usual 
poetical  style,  intimates  that  it  is  a  perennial,  and  we 
hope  to  hear  more  of  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
California  Horticulturist  shows  evidence  of  prosperity, 
and  hope  it  will  give  us  more  California  novelties. 

To  Use  flS>ld  Plaster. — “  Ground  Tur¬ 
ner,”  Brighton,  Mass.  The  best  method  of  using  a  lot 
of  old  plaster  (mortar)  in  an  orchard  is  to  pulverize  it  as 
fine  as  possible  and  spread  it  over  the  ground  at  once. 
If  the  ground  is  to  be  plowed  the  plaster  should  be 
spread  after  plowing  and  harrowed  in.  It  should  be  kept 
as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  as  lime  is  given  to  sink¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

Harvesting  Pcas.-“  W.  P.  T.,”  of  Clear¬ 
field  Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  “a  few  plain,  practical  directions 
how  to  harvest  peas.”  We  cut  our  own  peas  with  a 
Johnston  reaper,  turn  them  once  or  twice,  and  draw  in. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
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Land  Sales. — We  are  informed  that  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  sold  30,599  acres  of  land  at  an 
average  price  of  $6.73  per  acre  during  the  month  of  July. 

A  ISatl  Fatck  of  Grass.— “  Subscriber,” 
Waverly,  N.  Y.  A  seeding  of  grass  and  clover  that  failed 
to  catch  by  reason  of  the  severe  drouths  of  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  can  hardly  be  remedied  this  season.  But  the  ground 
may  he  harrowed  and  seeded  again  next  spring  and  the 
seed  brushed  in.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  a 
fair  crop  maybe  saved,  if  not  some  manure  will  be  needed. 
If  the  ground  is  weedy  a  plowing  this  fall  should  be  given. 

Arlesian  Wells. — “A.  C.,”  Carbondale, 
Pa.  There  is  no  work  which  specially  treats  of  artesian 
wells  known  to  us.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
made  is  explained  in  the  Agriculturist  for  March,  1S73. 

St.  JTosepk  and  lOesaYei*  City  lSai!» 
road  Bonds. — In  reply  to  many  inquirers  about  the 
position  of  the  holders  of  these  bonds,  we  would  say  that 
at  a  meeting  of  bondholders  recently  held  in  New  York, 
it  was  decided  to  take  measures  to  foreclose  the  mort¬ 
gages  and  to  procure  possession  of  the  road  and  other 
property  covered  by  it  as  soon  as  may  be.  There  is 
ample  security  to  cover  the  amounts  of  the  mortgages  on 
both  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  road. 

Cats  ISiHin"  Fkiekens.— “  Nettie  A.” 
BranchCo,  Mich.  It  is  a  natural  propensity  in  cats  to  kill 
birds,  and  chickens  fall  victims  thereto.  Neither  is  it 
done  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  but  the  native  ferocity  and 
destructive  habits  of  the  animal  impel  it  to  kill  animals 
smaller  than  itself.  The  only  remedy  we  have  found 
partially  effective  is  to  watch  the  cat,  take  it  in  the  act, 
recover  the  chicken  from  it,  and  administer  a  punish¬ 
ment.  But  some  cats  can  not  be  cured  of  the  propensity  ; 
and  if  the  chickens  are  worth  more  than  the  cat,  the  cat 
should  be  executed. 

The  New  England  Fair. — Whether  this 
fair  should  be  called  agricultural  or  not  is  a  question 
which  admits  of  consideration.  An  agricultural  fair 
would  by  most  people  be  supposed  to  have  for  its  chief 
object  the  illustration  of  agriculture  and  the  exhibition 
of  agricultural  products.  Now  a  race-horse  as  such,  har¬ 
nessed  to  a  trotting  sulky,  is  not  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  majority  of  farms ;  nor  do  farmers  thus  ride  when  oc¬ 
cupied  with  their  ordinary  avocations.  Then  when  we 
see  several  thousand  dollars  offered  as  purses  to  be  trotted 
for  and  avast,  array  of  fast  horses,  jockeys,  and  racing 
paraphernalia  very  freely  exhibited,  and  in  the  corner  of 
a  tent  obscurely  laid  out  as  if  ashamed  of  itself  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  and  farm  products  which  would  no 
more  than  fairly  grace  a  huckster’s  stall  in  a  country  mar¬ 
ket,  we  are  in  donbt  whether  we  are  really  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  fair  or  not.  Thus  was  it  with  the  fair  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  which  pretends  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  agricultural  Interests  of  six  states.  New  Eng¬ 
land  agriculture  is  said  to  be  degenerating,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  charged  by  a  well-known  speaker  in  an 
address  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  one  of 
these  states  with  dense  ignorance.  Although  we  call 
this  a  libel  upon  the  farmers  utterly  without  excuse,  yet 
were  it  a  self-evident  truth,  its  existence  would  go  far  to 
be  excused  and  accounted  for  by  the  course  pursued  at 
these  so-called  agricultural  fairs.  The  most  valuable  op¬ 
portunities  for  informing  and  educating  farmers  that  an 
agricultural  society  can  enjoy  are  on  these  occasions 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  by  turning  them  into 
racing  fairs,  and  teaching  farmers  who  attend  them  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  other  object  attainable  than  this 
questionable  amusement.  A  hor3e  is  certainly  an  agri¬ 
cultural  animal,  but  a  race-horse  is  not,  and  a  horse-race 
is  not  an  agricultural  employment.  Therefore  while 
horses  are  in  place  at  an  agricultural  fair  along  with  other 
farm  stock,  they  are  only  legitimately  so  as  such.  The 
cattle  on  exhibition  at  Mystic  Park  were  better  than 
usual,  but  not  nearly  eqnal  to  what  should  be  expected 
from  New  England.  Owners  of  fine  stock  do  not  care  to 
become  exhibitors  in  competition  with  race-horses,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  have  such  a  poor  opportunity.  The 
poultry  was  passable,  but  the  fruit  and  vegatables  were 
exceedingly  few  and  far  between.  On  the  whole,  the 
Society  is  not  to  be  complimented  on  its  agricultural  fair 
of  1873. 

Hen-Manure  on  'WSaeat. — “  J.  W.  P.,” 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  Hen  manure  may  usefully  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  wheat  at  this  season.  If  the  manure  is  mixed 
with  an  eqnal  quantity  of  plaster  very  evenly,  and  made 
quite  fine,  it  may  be  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  young  crop,  The  more  evenly  it 

k  sown  the  better  will  be  the  effect. 

_ \ 

Cooling  Milk. — Mrs.  “  W.  H.  McC.,” 
Stamford,  Ct.  It  is  not  the  cooling  of  the  milk  by  set¬ 


ting  the  cans  in  cold  water  that  prevents  the  cream  from 
rising.  If  the  milk  is  set  in  a  cellar  where  there  is 
not  ample  ventilation  that  is  a  sufficient  cause,  but  proba¬ 
bly  the  cause  is  nearer  still  and  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
milk  itself.  The  cow’s  feed  should  be  looked  to,  and 
some  that  is  rich  in  oil,  as  oil  cake  meal  or  corn-meal,  be 
added  to  it. 

Fontlreite.— “P.  B.,”  Plymouth 
Co.,  Mass.,  proposes  to  mix  hen-manure,  night-soil,  and 
soap-suds  with  loam,  into  the  consistence  of  a  mortar 
and  then  spread  it  upon  boards  to  dry.  He  asks  is  this  a 
good  plan,  and  how  much  of  the  dry  material  may  be  used 
per  acre. — We  do  not  approve  of  the  soap-suds,  which  in 
such  a  mixture  would  dissipate  some  of  the  ammonia. 
We  would  add  some  plaster  and  dry  earth  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  to  the  other  materials  until  the  moisture  was  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and.thcn  pack  it  in  tight  barrels  until  used.  Five 
barrels  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  quantity. 

Tke  B>eep  Can  Systesn. — Mrs.  “W.  II. 
McC.”  In  setting  milk  in  the  deep  can  and  cooler  sys¬ 
tem  the  cream  is  skimmed  as  on  any  other  plan  of  setting. 
The  whole  process  is  explained  in  the  Agriculturist  of 
May,  1873,  which  can  be  had  for  15  cents. 

Skeep  B>ip. — “  N.  M.  K.,”  Nevada,  Ohio. 
The  best  sheep  and  lamb  dip  is  the  carbolic  dip.  It  may 
be  procured  of  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  245  Broadway,  for 
$3  per  10  lb  can,  enough  for  50  to  100  head. 

Nasal  Gleet.— “L.  McKie,”  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Nasal  Gleet  consists  of  a  discharge  from  the  nose  caused 
by  an  excessive  secretion  of  a  liquid  whose  office  is  to 
lubricate  and  moisten  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities 
of  the  nose.  If  not  stopped  it  may  very  probably  in¬ 
crease  in  virulence  and  eventually  end  in  death.  At  first 
small  doses  or  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  copper  given  twice 
a  day  in  the  food  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  gentian 
root  will  often  make  a  permanent  cure.  If  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  and  the  horse  is  also  out  of  condition  the  advice  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  should  be  sought.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  a  debilitated  constitution. 

The  Mennoniies. — A  large  body  of  Rus¬ 
sians  belonging  to  a  peculiar  sect  of  Christianity  known 
as  Mennonites  have  arrived  in  Harvey  Co.,  Kansas,  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  lands  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  These  people  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
state  of  their  adoption,  being  of  a  remarkably  moral,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  thrifty  character.  The  present  arrival  is 
the  advance  guard  of  the  whole  community  it  is  said,  who 
leave  their  homes  on  account  of  their  objection  to  con¬ 
scription  into  the  Russian  army. 

Leg  Weakness  in  Fowls. — “  C.  G.,” 
Plymouth,  Ct.  The  cause  of  leg  weakness  or  inability  to 
stand  in  young  chickens  is  want  of  proper  food  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  proper  muscular  growth.  If  wheat,  buckwheat 
and  animal  food,  as  worms  or  chopped  meat,  is  given  the 
weakness  will  be  prevented.  It  will  also  probably  be 
cured  by  the  same  treatment  with  the  administration  of 
three  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  daily  in  scalded  bran. 
Broken  bones,  crushed  oyster  shells,  and  plenty  of  gravel, 
should  be  given  as  a  preventive  for  the  future. 

Shall  We  Flow  B>eep“  — “W.  J.,” 
Reed  City,  Mich.  If  your  land  has  a  subsoil  of  pure 
sand,  deep  plowing  will  be  an  injury  to  it.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  is  a  light  loam,  the  6tibsoil  will  only  render  it 
lighter  if  mixed  with  it,  and  nothing  but  the  surface  soil 
need  bo  stirred.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  soils  that 
are  benefited  by  deep  turning,  although  there  are  few  but 
what  are  improved  by  deep  stirring.  Yours  needs.neither 
deep  turning  nor  deep  stirring. 

Progeny  of  Malf  SJreds. — “  Inquirer.’ 
The  progeny  of  a  half  bred  mare  by  a  half  bred  horse  will 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  half  bred.  In  this  case  “  like 
produces  like  ”  exactly.  Each  parent  can  not  give  more 
than  it  possesses  nor  can  it  give  less. 

Crops  ott  Swamp  Land. — “  B.  A.  E.,” 

Craven  Co.,  N.  C.  The  reduction  of  a  swamp  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  productiveness  can  not  be  successful  without 
perfect  nnderdrainage.  Swamp  muck  or  peat  is  as  ab¬ 
sorbent  as  a  sponge,  and  if  open  ditches  only,  and  those 
at  considerable  distances  apart,  are  made  no  deeper  or 
not  so  deep  as  the  subsoil  of  clay  or  quicksand,  the 
swamp  is  not  drained  at  all.  This  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
failure  in  reclaiming  swamps:  and  although  at  first  they 
may  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  grass,  it  is  without  sub¬ 
stance,  poor  and  wasteful  to  feed,  and  it  is  soon  run  out 
by  wild  grass  again.  The  only  plan  that  we  have  found 
successful  is  to  dig  at  the  head  of  the  swamp  deep  enough 


below  the  subsoil  to  cut  off  all  the  springs.  This  may 
need  a  ditch  six  feet  deep  possibly,  but  it  must  be  done. 
Then  a  cross  drain  from  this  to  the  outlet  must  be  made, 
and  laterals  across  the  swamp  discharging  into  this  cross 
drain.  As  soon  as  the  subsoil  is  drained  and  the  water 
table  lowered  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  muck,  the  swamp 
is  ready  for  cultivation.  Heavy  dressings  of  lime  are 
needed,  and  sand  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  it;  but 
with  lime  grass  and  clover  may  be  grown  for  many  years 
and  no  other  manure  will  be  needed.  After  a  few  years, 
when  the  muck  has  been  well  decomposed,  corn  or  oats 
may  be  taken,  but  such  lands  are  not  suitable  for  wheat. 
Excellent  potatoes  have  been  grown  upon  them,  however, 
and  also  turnips,  but  grass  is  the  most  suitable  crop. 
Orchard  grass,  timothy,  and  clover,  would  probably  be 
the  most  profitable. 

The  Ferfect  Horse. — The  Rev.  W.  II.  H. 
Murray,  who  is  a  Boston  clergyman  of  excellent  attain¬ 
ments  and  reputation,  and  is  also  known  as  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature  in  her  wilder  moods,  and  as  the  author  of 
a  work  on  sporting  in  the  Adirondacks,  has  written  a 
book  entitled  “The  Perfect  Horse.”  In  this  book  Mr. 
Murray  teaches  doctrine  so  sound  and  so  orthodox  that 
we  can  not  do  a  better  service  to  our  readers  than  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  procure  and  study  it.  As  it  comes  to  us 
just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  can  only  record  our  favorable 
impressions,  and  hope  to  give  the  work  a  more  extended 
notice  another  month. 

NorSkern  Facilic  IE  a  ill  road. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  recently  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  passed :  “ Resolved ,  That  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  locate  and  construct  its  main 
road  to  a  point  on  Puget  Sound,  on  the  southerly  side  of 
Commencement  Bay,  in  Township  21,  Range  3,  east  of 
the  Wallemeth  meridian,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Tacoma,  which  point  in  said  city  of  Tacoma  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  Western  terminus  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.” 

Linseed  Oil-cake  for  Cows.— “J.  P. 

N.,”  St.  Louis.  A  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  of  several 
years’  standing  can  not  surely  have  failed  to  read 
much  about  the  value  of  linseed  oil-cake  meal  for  cows 
in  milk.  If  such  a  one  has  strangely  failed  to  see  our 
repeated  mention  of  this  most  valuable  feed  he  should  at 
once  refer  to  his  back  volumes.  The  large  business  now 
done  in  linseed  in  St.  Louis  should  result  in  producing 
great  quantities  of  cake,  which  might  very  profitably  be 
used  in  the  dairies  and  stock  yards  at  home,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  be  exported  to  England  for  that  purpose. 

ISoiap  in  Chickens. — “L.  H.,”  Steubens- 

ville,  Pa.  The  disease  known  as  roup  in  chickens,  and 
which  appears  in  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
leading  to  swelling  of  the  head  by  reason  of  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  matter  which  can  not  find  esoape,  is  better  pre¬ 
vented  than  cured.  Warm,  dry  coops,  preventing  the 
chicks  from  running  in  the  dewy  grass,  good  feed,  plenty 
of  fresh  water  with  a  little  copperas  dissolved  in  it,  all 
tend  to  prevent  the  disease.  A  cure  is  very  difficult,  and 
as  the  disease  is  contagious  it  is  better  to  kill  and  bury 
out  of  sight  all  roupy  fowls  as  soon  as  they  become  af¬ 
fected.  At  first,  washing  the  head  with  warm  water  and 
injecting  into  the  nostrils  a  solution  of  10  grains  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of  water  with  a  syringe  may 
bring  a  cure. 

Co-operative  Store. — We  learn  that  a  co¬ 
operative  Store  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  a  year 
in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  with  abundant  success.  The  society  was 
organized  mainly  upon  the  plan  which  has  been  found 
so  successful  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  on  which  now 
over  a  thousand  similar  associations  are  in  profitable 
operation.  At  the  end  of  nine  months’  business  the  daily 
sales  of  the  Sedalia  store  were  over  $78,  and  a  stock  divi¬ 
dend  of  10  per  cent  and  a  sales’  dividend  of  3  per  cent 
were  made.  The  success  of  this  pioneer  co-operative 
store  ought  to  lead  to  the  organization  of  others  where- 
ever  practicable. 

Farcy  anti  Catarrh, — “  W.  R.,”  Carroll 
Co.,  Md.  In  an  obstinate  case  of  farcy  administer  an 
onnee  of  sulphite  (not  sulphate)  of  soda  to  the  horse  daily 
in  the  morning  feed.  In  the  evening  give  a  dram  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  with  an  ounce  of  gentian  root  for  a  week. 
For  a  week  or  two  afterwards  give  30  drops  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  water  drank  night  and  morning.  Dieting  in 
this  case  is  very  often  of  more  effect  than  physicing.  In 
a  case  of  obstinate  catarrh  give  the  sulphite  of  soda  and 
gentian  and  sulphuric  acid  without  the  sulphate  of 
copper.  Bran  mashes,  soft  feed,  and  clean,  sweet  stables, 
will  be  also  helpful. 

See  Fisjres  J5!)8  anal  SO©  for  Humbugs, 

Fairs,  the  Great  Campbell  Cattle  Sale,  and  other  items. 
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Why?  Why?  Why?  Why? 

HAS  THE 

American 

Agriculturist 

ATTAINED  SUCH  AN 

Enormous  Circulation  ? 

Answer  No.l :  Because 

F«r  the  Farmer, 

For  the  Family, 

For  the  Gardener, 

For  the  Fomologlst, 
For  Stoc3s-I5reeder§, 

For  Grain-Raisers, 

For  Wool-Growers, 

For  Poultry-Rreeders, 


For  Grape-Growers,  For 

For  Peach -Growers,  XX  For 
For  Fruit-Growers,  s-re  For 
For  Dairymen, 

Husbands, 


Fathers, 

Boys, 

Young  Men, 

Merchants, 

Ministers, 

Lawyers, 

Teachers, 

Artists, 

Inventors, 

Draughtsmen, 

For  Rich, 

In  City, 
Town, 

Hamlet, 

North, 

East, 

Everybody, 


IS  Par 

THE 


Answer 


Horse-Keepers, 

Pork-Raisers, 

Seedsmen, 

Florists, 

Wives, 

Mothers, 

Girls, 

YoungWomen 

Traders, 

Mechanics, 

Doctors, 

Students, 

Poets, 

Artisans, 

Engravers, 

For  Poor, 

Country, 

Village, 

Home, 

South, 

West, 

Everywhere, 

2. 


Because  every  Farmer,  Gardener,  or 
Amateur  tiller  of  the  soil  who  works  one  acre 
or  a  thousand,  for  Grain,  Vegetables,  or  Stock, 
East  or  West,  North  or  South,  can  be  greatly 
assisted  and  benefited  by  the  reading  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Every  member  of  ev¬ 
ery  family  can  find  in  its  various  departments  for 
the  Farm,  the  Garden,  the  Household,  and  the 
Children,  instruction,  entertainment,  and  amuse¬ 
ment.,  without  being  contaminated  with  any¬ 
thing  impure  or  demoralizing.  It  treats  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Plants.  It  treats  of  all  machinery  and  machines 
suitable  to  agricultural  purposes;  and  of  chemi¬ 
cals  and  minerals  that  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  Farmers,  Housekeepers,  and  Mechanics; 
in  fact,  it,  affords  instruction  and  amusement 
to  everybody  old  or  young. 

Answer  No.  3. 

Because,  like  all  the  other  publications  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  its  tone  is  elevating. 


Whoever  reads  the  American  Agriculturist  will 
become  not  only  wiser  hut  better.  For  while 
it  is  not  technically  a  religious  paper  it  unfolds 
Nature  and  Art,  and  whoever  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  Nature  and  Alt  must  feel  their  re¬ 
fining  influences.  The  fact  that  vast  numbers 
of  publications  are  flooding  the  land  with  per¬ 
nicious  stories  and  corrupting  intelligence  ren¬ 
ders  the  American  Agriculturist  a  welcome 
visitor  in  every  virtuous  household. 

Answer  No.  4. 

Because  it  promotes  taste.  Life,  and  especially 
farm  life,  would  be  dull  and  prosy  if  such  a 
paper  as  the  American  Agriculturist  were  not 
a  constant  visitor,  not  only  with  its  volume  of 
intelligence,  hut  its  lavish  display  of  beautiful 
pictures.  The  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  large  corps  of 
engravers  all  busy  every  day  preparing  pictures 
of  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  machinery,  etc.,  for 
their  pleasure.  It  may  never  be  known  how 
many  children,  by  studying  our  pictures,  have 
themselves  been  made  artists  ! 

The  aged,  whose  sight  lias  become  too  dim 
for  reading,  may  find  abundant  instruction  in 
the  pictorial  lessons  which  the  publishers  fur¬ 
nish  them  in  the  A.merican  Agriculturist. 

Answer  No.  5. 

Because  the  American  Agriculturist  is  not 
only  instructive  and  pure  and  beautiful,  hut  it  is 
cheap.  Let  the  reader  search  through  all  t lie 
periodical  literature  of  this  and  other  lands,  and 
where  will  he  find  such  a  mass  of  instructive 
reading  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
year  as  can  he  found  in  this  great  favorite ! 
Its  price  places  it  within  reach  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  youth  on  the  continent.  In  fact,  to 
render  it  universal  in  its  circulation,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  concluded  to  renew  their  previous 
offer  of  gfl.25  each,  in  cluhs  of  four; 
or  $1. 20  each,  in  clubs  off  fen  ;  or 
each,  In  clubs  of  twenty  or  more. 

Now,  then: 

Although  the  circulation  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  so  wide,  there  is  room  for  more 
subscribers.  To  add  to  the  inducements  al¬ 
ready  offered,  the  publishers  will  furnish  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Cliromo  to  every  subscriber.  See  particu¬ 
lars  in  another  column. 

Now,  again: 

Besides  the  Cliromo,  the  publishers  now  offer 
Two  IHontDts’  Subscription  Gratis— 

that  is,  persons  subscribing  singly  or  in  cluhs 
for  ail  of  the  year  1874,  whose  subscription  is 
received  in  October,  shall  have  the  paper  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December  without 
charge.  This  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as  you 
will  thus  save  money — one  year  and  two  months 
for  the  price  of  one  year ! 

Now,  therefore: 

What  is  the  conclusion  ?  It  is  this  : 

Reader,  if  you  value  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  hail  it  as  a  welcome  friend,  you  will 
co-operate  with  the  publishers  in  still  further 
spreading  its  circulation.  Begin  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  yourself;  then  call  on  your  next  neighbor. 
If  successful  with  him,  go  further  and  add  two 
more.  You  will  tints  ha vefour,  which  brings  the 
price  down  to  $1.25  each.  Keep  on  until  you 
number  ten  nt  $1.20  each,  or  twenty  or  more  at 
one  dollar  each. 

What  elements  of  happiness  will  you  have  in¬ 
fused  into  your  neighborhood  by  your  effort ! 


Wonderful  Circulation 

OF  THE 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  American  Agriculturist  can  justly  use 
the  words  of  John  Wesley, 

“  The  World  is  my  Parish.” 


It  not  only  penetrates  with  its  gleaming  face 
nearly  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  our 
own  Great  Republic,  but  it  is  a  welcome 
visitor  to  nearly  all  the  Nations  op  the 
Globe.  Its  universal  circulation  ranks  with, 
l  lie  Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  should 
he  an  interesting  fact  to  the  home  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  that  the  copious  know¬ 
ledge  in  Agriculture,  IBotany,  Horti¬ 
culture,  Architecture,  etc.,  which  glad¬ 
dens  his  household  is  diffused  among  the  citizens 
of  the  following  countries: 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

India. 

China. 

Australia. 

New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 
Japan. 


Azores. 

Brazil. 

Ciiili. 

Sandwich  Islands. 
South  Africa. 
West  Africa. 

Cuba. 

Bermuda. 

St.  Helena  Island 
South  America. 
Honduras. 

Mexico. 

British  Columbia. 
Canada. 

Nova  Scotia. 

New  Brunswick. 
Newfoundland. 
West  Indies. 


HERE  XT  IS! 


A  Beautiful  Picture* 
A  First-Rate  Paper* 
Two  Months  Gratis. 

The  exquisite  Painting  entitled  “  MISCHIEF 
BREWING,”  by  the  celebrated  American  Painter, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Reinhart,  has  been  executed  in  Cliromo 
by  tlie  noted  firm  of  Bencke  &  Scott,  and  lias  al¬ 
ready  been  given  to  thousands  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  from  whom  large  numbers 
of  letters  have  come  testifying  their  delight.  The 
Publishers  will  present  this  beautiful  $5  Cliromo- 

To  Every  Hew  Subscriber  > 

to  this  paper  for  the  year  1874  as  detailed  below, 
and  in  addition  to  this  each  subscriber  whose  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  during  the  month  of  October 
will  get  the  remaining  two  months  of  the  current 
year,  i.  e.,  November  and  December,  without 
extra  charge. 

The  picture  will  be  delivered  at  the  Office,  un¬ 
mounted,  free  of  charge,  or  if  mounted,  for  15  cents 
extra.  If  to  go  by  mail,  unmounted,  10  cents 
must  be  sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  he  mounted  on  heavy  binder's  board,  and 
Varnished,  ready  for  use,  even  without  any  frame,  or 
for  putting  into  a  frame, for  15  cents  extra — that  is, 
for  25  cents  it  will  he  Mounted, 
Varnished,  Packed,  and  sent  Post¬ 
paid  to  subscribers  (to  this  Journal  for  1874  only), 
who  come  in  now,  or  hereafter. 

IV.  15.— The  Cliromo  will  be  delivered; 

At  tlie  Office.  Unmounted,  Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  tl  Mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving 
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the  office,  as  in  the  large  quantities  we  put  up  we 
are  able  to  mouut  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of 
doing  it  singly,  and  better  than  it  can  usually  be 
done  elsewhere. 

The  picture  Is  designed  for  every  subscribe 
cr  upon  the  terms  stated  above,  which  please  read 
carefully;  and  on  these  terms  all  are  alike  entitled 
to  it,  whether  their  names  come  singly  at  $1.50 
each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for  $5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at 
$1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1 
each.  Subscribers  in  Premium  Clubs  will  also 
thus  be  entitled  to  it. 


IS  enaaemiTber 

That  every  new  subscription  now  received  will  be  en¬ 
tered  at  once  in  the  mail-books,  and  will  be  furnished 
with  the  paper  from  the  time  the  name  comes  in  until  the  end 
of  1874,  at  a  single  subscription ,  price.  (This  applies  to  all 
new  subscribers  now  received,  whether  singly  at  $1.50 
each,  or  in  clubs  of  four  at  $1.25.) 

tST’  IS  ©metis 

That  Very  Valuable  Premiums  are  offered  (see  page  393) 
to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  gather  up  and  forward 
clubs  of  subscribers.  These  Premiums  are  to  pay  for 
the  time  and  trouble  taken  in  gathering  and  forwarding 
the  subscriptions  (and  good  pay  they  are).  The  subscrib¬ 
ers  themselves  will  each  get  the  $5  picture,  and  new  ones 
coming  in  now  will  get  the  extra  numbers  free. 


Tlie  ISolt  Nuisance. — We  have  often  re¬ 
buked  the  persistency  with  which  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements  will  continue  to  use  round- 
headed  bolts  in  their  machines,  which,  when  they  come 
loose,  are  next  to  impossible  to  be  tightened.  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  suggest  a  remedy,  at  least  very 
often,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  to  say  that  this  nuisance 
and  loss  arising  from  the  use  of  holts  that  turn  in  the 
hole,  and  nuts  that  become  loose  and  get  lost,  may  he 
completely  avoided.  The  Lock-nut  Bolt  is  the  “  Cum- 
ming”  bolt  for  agricultural  machines.  By  the  use  of  a 
copper  wire  key  inserted  into  a  groove  in  the  holt  the 
nut  when  screwed  up  may  be  locked  so  that  no  jarring 
ca"  loosen  it.  A  wrench,  however,  will  loosen  the  nut 
with  ease.  Farmers  now  should  insist  that  every 
machine  they  purchase  is  put  together  with  this  “lock¬ 
nut  bolt,”  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  will 
be  saved  yearly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peace  of  mind  they 
will  have  secured. 

Tlie  New  Secretary. — The  American 
Pomological  Society  celebrated  its  25th  birthday  by  tak¬ 
ing  unto  itself  a  new  secretary  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W. 
C.  Flagg,  of  Alton,  Ill.  We  congratulate  the  Society 
upon  this  selection,  as  in  Mr.  Flagg  they  have  an  officer 
who  is  in  every  respect  a  gentleman.  Scholarly  in  his 
tastes,  Mr.  Flagg  is  a  fruit-grower,  and  in  his  pomologi¬ 
cal  writing  gives  a  happy  combination  of  the  literary 
and  the  practical.  His  knowledge  of  fruits  is  very  fnll, 
and,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  one  in  the 
country  more  worthy  to  be  honored  by  the  appointment 
than  Mr.  Flagg.  We  are  sure  that  all  the  members  of 
the  press  will  accept  this  election  with  great  satisfaction. 
We  feel  warranted  in  assuring  the  “Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Press  ”  that  W.  C.  Flagg  will  never  use  the 
official  reports  of  the  Society  as  a  medium  through  which 
to  express  his  “  remarks.” 

Gratiflyiaijy  EUcsailts. — Some  twelve  years 
ago,  Mr.  David  Lyman,  since  deceased,  exhibited  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Agi'iculturist  one  of  the  first  made 
of  the  Universal  Wringers.  A  trial  of  the  implement  at 
that  time  convinced  us  of  its  great  utility  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  we  readily  adopted  it  as  a  most  desirable 
premium.  It  has  remained  on  the  list  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  we  have  given  away  hundreds  of  them,  and  in 
not  one  instance  have  they  failed  to  prove  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  good  opinion  of  them  has  been  increased 
by  the  improvements  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
added,  and  we  know  of  no  implement  that  will  be  more 
sure  to  satisfy  all  purchasers.  By  judicious  and  liberal 
advertising  the  sales  have  steadily  increased  until  they 
have  become  enormous.  The  President  of  the  company, 
Mr.  It.  C.  Browning,  informs  us  that  in  August,  a  poor 
business  month,  the  sales  were  greater  than  for  any 
month  in  the  last  five  years.  Every  household  in  the 
land  should  bo  supplied  with  a  good  clothes  wringer,  and 
the  Universal  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

See  Pages  393  to  396. 


$20  for  $1. 

$20  for  $1. 

Twenty  Dollars  for  One  Dollar. 
Twenty  Dollars  for  One  Dollar, 

HEAETH  and  HOME, 

The  best  Family  Newspaper  in  the  world. 
Beautifully  Illustrated,  pure  in  tone,  elevating 
in  influence. 

Four  SfoMHis  for  ©aie  fDolSar,  which 
will  include  all  of  Me.  Geoege  Caey  Eggle¬ 
ston’s  SPLENDID  NEW  STORY,  entitled 

ROBERT  PAGEBR0OK, 

The  Man  of  Honor. 

This  story  is  written  expressly  for  Heaeth 
and  Home,  and  will  be  commenced  about  the 
1st  of  October.  The  publishers  feel  s  3  in 
commending  it  in  advance  as  one  c  f  the 
most  attractive  stories  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  American  people  this  year,  and  they  de¬ 
sire  to  lay  it  before  1©©,0®©  Headers 
in  the  columns  of  Heaeth  and  Home.  They 
therefore  propose  to  send  the  paper  for  the 
term  of  Four  MontSis  for  Oise  !>©ll!ar. 
This  will  include  all  of  Mr.  Eggleston’s  story, 
besides  more  than  a  dozen  other  of  the  best 
short  stories  by  the  most  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  writers,  together  with  sketches, 
poetry,  editorials  upon  topics  of  current  inter¬ 
est,  choice  miscellany,  and  the  very  best 
YOUNG  FOILS’  BEPABTMENT 
to  be  found  in  any  paper  in  the  world. 

Every  number  of  Heaeth  and  Home  con¬ 
tains  as  much  reading  matter  of  the  very 
choicest  character  as  an  ordinary  dollar  and  a 
quarter  book,  thus  giving  every  four  months’ 
subscriber  at  least  $20  wortia  of  the  very 
best  current  literature  for  $1. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  story  alone  will  be  worth 
many  times  this  amount  to  every  lover  of 
pure  and  chaste  literature. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

SEND  II  THE  MAMES. 

We  want,  and  ought  to  have,  at  least  20,000 
of  these  four  months’  subscribers  within  the 
next  thirty  days.  Let  every  reader  and  friend 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  send  us  at  least 
one  name  for  this  four  months’  trial  trip. 

DO  NOT  DELAY, 

But  go  to  work  at  once  to  get  up  a  club. 

Free  !  Free  ! !  Free  ! ! ! 

Any  person  sending  us  a  club  of  ten  of  these 
four  months’  subscribers  for  Heaeth  and 
Home,  can  receive  the  American  Agriculturist 
OISUE  YEAR  FREE, 
or  a  copy  of  either  of  Edwaed  Eggleston’s 
great  American  stories, 

The  Hoosier  School  s  aster. 

The  End  of  the  Worjd, 

The  Mystery  of  EVSetropolisviile. 

Lose  no  time  in  commencing  work  on  this 
offer.  There  is  hardly  a  neighborhood  in  the 
United  States  where  a  club  of  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  can  not  he  made  up  if  some  one  will 
only  lead  off  in  the  matter.  Reader,  YOU  can 
do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  your 
neighbors’  families  by  placing  in  their  hands 
the  best  family  paper  in  the  world.  Address 

QRAMCE  JUDD 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  American  Pomological  Society. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  fixed  the  place  of  the 
quarter-centennial  meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  home  of 
its  president  and  founder.  Let  us  begin  by  stating  that 
the  meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Those  who 
know  that  Society  need  not  he  told  that  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  National  Association  were 
most  ample  and  thorough.  Not  only  the  Horticultural 
Society,  but  all  Boston  and  its  vicinity  seemed  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  intent  that  the  “  silver  wedding”  of 
the  great  National  Association  should  be  duly  honored. 
The  magnificent  granite  temple  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  was  devoted  solely  to  the  exhibition  of  fruits. 
Here  were  state,  county,  society,  and  individual  collec¬ 
tions,  and  such  an  outpouring  as  to  absolutely  bewilder 
one.  As  we  write  before  auy  reports  are  made  up  we 
can  not  give  a  numerical  account  of  the  collections. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fruit  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
attracts  great  attention  from  its  perfection,  that  Califor¬ 
nia  sends  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and  olives,  Louisiana 
sends  a  remarkable  collection  of  oranges  and  other  tro¬ 
pical  fruits,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Canada  comes 
with  the  beautiful  products  of  her  orchards.  The  floral 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  is  held  at  Music 
Hall,  a  place  well  known  as  the  home  of  the  big  organ 
and  the  bronze  Beethoven.  It  can  hardly  he  called  a  floral 
exhibition,  as  foliage  so  largely  predominates  Here  the 
hall  is  converted  into  a  tropical  garden,  where  palms  of 
various  kinds,  tree-ferns,  and  other  plants  of  striking 
foliage  make  up  a  bewildering  mass  of  varied  verdure. 
We  write  too  hurriedly  to  specify  the  noticeable  speci¬ 
mens.  Not  only  was  the  Society  welcomed  officially  by 
the  mayor  of  Boston,  but  private  gentlemen  have  opened 
their  houses  and  grounds  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 
One  morning  Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  Jr.,  gave  some  two  hundred 
a  breakfast  at  his  charming  place  at  Dorchester,  and  Mr. 
Hunnewell  threw  open  the  gates  of  Wellesley  to  the 
members,  who  wisely  devoted  some  hours  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  place  in  America.  I11  starting  upon  its 
second  quarter-century  the  Society  has  taken  some 
wise  steps  and  has  cleared  a  great  deal  of  “dead 
wood”  out  of  its  path.  After  a  lively  debate  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  Society  should  offer  no 
money  premiums,  and  that  the  “Wilder  medal”  only 
should  he  given  for  meritorious  horticultural  objects. 
Then  again,  the  “  starring  ”  of  fruits  for  the  catalogue 
was  relegated  to  the  State  committees,  and  the  former 
promiscuous  making  np  of  the  catalogue  no  longer  con¬ 
tinues.  We  are  obliged  to  close  our  account  of  this,  in 
some  respect  the  most  important  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Pomological  Society,  before  the  adjournment.  The 
spirit  and  feeling  on  all  sides  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
we  may  say  that  the  Society  has  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  that  its  second  quarter-century  begins  full  of 
promise  and  hope.  The  meeting  for  1875  will  he  held  at 
Chicago,  and  there  will  probably  be  another  meeting  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Of 
special  features  of  this  most  successful  gathering  we 
may  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  are  able  to  add 
that  the  banquet,  given  on  Friday  evening  at  Music  Hall 
was  a  grand  affair  and  a  fitting  finale  to  the  exercises. 
President  Strong,  after  his  speech  of  welcome,  resigned 
the  chair  to  President  Wilder,  who  was  in  his  most 
happy  mood,  and  presided  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that 
we  have  not  seen  equaled.  We  heard  nothing  but  ex¬ 
pressions  of  universal  satisfaction  at  the  whole  affair. 

- O  - *— <1» - - 

Milk  to  a,  of  Ctieese. — S.  H. 

H.”  The  results  of  the  working  of  cheese-factories  show 
that  it  takes  somewhat  less  than  ten  pounds  of  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese. 

- - -»-> - -OCB- - - 

Bee  Notes.— Agassiz  Criticised. 

BT  M.  QTJINBT. 


A  lecture  upon  bees  by  Prof.  Agassiz  has  been  reported 
in  some  of  the  papers,  in  which  he  tells  a  good  deal  that 
is  valuable  and  what  I  know  to  ho  true,  some  things  that 
may  be  true,  though  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify  them, 
and  some  tilings,  if  lie  is  reported  correctly,  which  I 
know  to  be  false.  This  I  very  much  regret.  I  would  not 
willingly  shake  the  coufidence  in  so  eminent  a  ni.  n,  but 
allegiance  to  the  truth  certainly  ought  to  stand  before 
allegiance  to  men. 

I  will  notice  a  few  points  in  the  report  of  the  lecture  as 
given  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Scientific  American,  Rural 
New  Yorker,  and  other  papers.  Agassiz  is  reported  as 
saying :  “  When  a  swarm  breaks  off  from  ail  old  com¬ 
munity  to  form  anew  colony,  the  division  is  generally 
dne  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  queen."  Now  this  is  not 
true.  The  new  queen  has  not  appeared  nor  will  she  ap¬ 
pear  according  to  the  general  rule  for  eight  or  nine  days 
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to  come.  The  Professor  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
first  with  second  or  third  swarms  from  a  hive  in  this  ex¬ 
planation.  If  is  the  appearance  of  rival  queens  that 
causes  these  after-swarms. 

“remarkable  pacts  concerning  the  queen  bee.” 
Agassiz  says:  “The  queen  hee  usually  quite  con¬ 
tented  with  her  lot,  watching  over  her  progeny,  active, 
and  patient  in  the  care  of  her  eggs,  becomes  furious  if  a 
rival  arises  i.i  the  hive.”  “Usually  contented  with  her 
lot,”  appears  to  be  correct,  but  being  “  active  and  patient 
in  the  care  o>  her  eggs  and  watching  over  her  progeny,” 
is  all  imagination.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  she  takes 
no  more  care  of  her  eggs  or  progeny  than  the  flesh-fly  or 
mosquito.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  this,  for  I  have  observed 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  queens  and  never  yet  saw  one 
thus  engaged.  411  that  the  queen  does  is  to  deposit  her 
eggs  in  the  ceils,  some  do  not  even  do  that  properly,  a 
half  dozen  eggs  being  sometimes  found  in  one  cell.  The 
supernumerary  eggs  must  be  removed  by  the  workers. 
Any  one  can  prove  the  truth  of  this  by  a  littie  attention. 

It  is  nearly  true  that  if  a  rival  arises  in  the  hive  the  old 
queen  will  sometimes  “  tight  to  the  death.  1  Hut  when  the 
Professor  explains  how  the  rival  appears,  he  errs  again. 

“  So  well  is  this  understood  in  the  hive  that  the  workers 
take  care  to  urevont  such  conflicts  by  holding  back  the 
new  queen  just,  ready  to  be  hatched  from  her  royal  cell 
until  the  bees  have  swarmed.”  This  is  the  mother  queen, 
the  old  one,  that  i  s  spoken  of  now.  Hut.  the  fact  i  s  that  when 
she  issues  with  a  3warm  there  is  no  such  thine/  ns  ct  new 
queen  just  readiito  be  hatched  nor  will  there  be  short  of  a 
week,  unless  bad  weather  has  kept  her  back.  Tory 
many  swarms  and  old  queens  come  out  especial. y  with 
the  Italians— when  the  young  queen  has  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  egg,  and  no  young  queen  in  such  case  will 
hatch  out  short  of  twelve  days.  Nature  has  provided 
that  they  should  leave  when  the  young  queen  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  larva  state  and  has  been  sealed  over  in  her 
cell.  She  is  then  a  week  longer  in  changing  from  the 
larva  to  the  chrysalis  and  maturing  to  a  perfect  queen,  be¬ 
fore  which  time  she  can  not  fight.  Now  the  instinct 
that,  teaches  the  old  queen  to  leave  with  the  first  Bwarm 
before  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  conflict  is  quite  as 
wonderful  to  me  as  anything  the  Professor  relates. 

He  continues :  “At  such  a  time.”  that  is  just  before 
the  issue  of  a  first  swarm,  “  the  workers  will  stand  by  the 
cell  out  of  which  a  queen  is  to  be  born,  ascertain  how  far 
her  transformation  is  completed,  and,  should  there  be  a 
disposition  of  the  young  queen  shortly  to  creep  out,,  they 
increase  I  he  deposit  of  wax  upon  the  lid  which  shuts  the 
cell,  thus  preveuung  the  egress  of  the  royal  prisoner.  If 
she  tries  to  break  through  or  attempts  to  gnaw  her  way 
out,  the  workers  crowd  around  the  opening  or  accumulate 
such  an  amount  of  wax  upon  it  as  to  frustrate  all  her  ef¬ 
forts.  When  the.  old  queen  has  peacefully  departed  the 
new  one  is  set  free.” 

Now  we  have  seen  or  can  see  if  we  observe  properly 
that  no  such  things  happen  with  the  old  queen.  We 
have  hives  in  which  we  can  examine  all  parts,  can  see 
every  bee,  and  examine  the  condition  of  every  cell  at  any 
time.  With  such  hives  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show 
Agassiz  to  be  in  error.  Had  his  remarks  been  applied  to 
vourtrj  queens  they  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  but 
then  would  not  have  hit  it  exactly.  The  way  bees  pro¬ 
ceed  in  swarming  is  briefly  this.  The  old  queen  departs 
with  the  swarm  as  soon  as  the  first  royal  cells  are  ready 
and  sealed,  usually  leaving  some  unsealed.  Tho  re¬ 
maining  workers  go  on  precisely  as  before,  nurse  the 
young,  seal  up  the  unfinished  cells  of  workers  as  well  as 
the  royal  cells.  The  queen  that  first  matures  bites  her 
way  out  before  she  has  strength  to  fly,  and  makes  it  her 
business  to  go  about  and  sting  her  royal  sisters  to  death. 
This  is  exemplified  when  a  hive  throws  otfbutone  swarm 
in  a  season.  But  if  a  second  swarm  is  to  issue  the  case  is 
different,  and  then  is  when  the  second  and  other  maturing 
queens  are  kept  back,  not  by  depositing  wax  upon  the 
lid,  but  by  simply  holding  it  shut ;  a  little  hinge  on  one 
side  is  all  that  holds  and  it  can  be  pushed  open  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  when  the  bees  do  not  hold  it.  The  first  hatched 
queen  is  not  ‘plowed  to  destroy  the  others,  and  seems  to 
understand  that  they  are  deadly  rivals  and  have  strength 
to  fight  a  decided  battle.  She  seems  greatly  agitated, 
running  about  and  stopping  a  moment  occasionally  to 
give  a  few  sharp  shrill  sounds.  Those  in  the  cells  repeat 
the  notes  in  a  hoarser  key.  I  have  taken  out  the  combs 
and  held  a  single  one  before  me  with  the  bees  on  it,  and 
have  seen  the  queen  at  tho  time  of  making  the  notes.  I 
have  examined  the  cells  just  described  containing  the 
queens,  and  seen  the  bees  holding  the  door  shut.  I  have 
cut  otT  uch  cells,  held  the  door  myself,  heard  tho  piping 
noise  in  my  hand,  have  laid  the  cell  down  and  saw  her 
majesty  push  open  the  door  to  freedom  the  next  instant. 
This  piping  may  always  be  heard  a  day  or  two  before  an 
after  swarm  or  swarm  with  young  queens.  If  the  weather 
and  all  is  favorable,  the  first  hatched  queen  seeming  to 
understand  the  consequence  if  she  remains,  leaves  with 
ns  many  bees  as  choose  to  follow,  and  avoids  further 
trouble.  This  occurs  usually  in  just  nine  days  after  tho 
old  queen  issued.  Another  queen  is  liberated  which 
proceeds  like  tho  one  first  hatched,  and  if  a  third  swarm 


issues  it  is  under  similar  circumstances  and  only  about 
two  days  after.  When  the  bees  are  through  swarming 
the  queen  which  is  at  liberty  destroys  all  her  rivals  and 
reigns  alone. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  construction  of  cells.  The 
Professor  says  :  “  The  swarm  having  alighted  near  a  favor¬ 
able  spot,  a  single  working  bee— one  out  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  perhaps— starts  from  the  crowd  and  lays  the  first 
piece  of  wax,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  comb.” 
—This  is  not  quite  true.  If  he  had  left  out  “  starts  from 
the  crowd,”  and  simply  said  “lays  the  first  piece  of 
wax,”  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  The  first 
pieces  laid  are  not  always  foundations  of  comb.  The 
fact  is,  the  first  bee  remains  in  the  crowd  when  putting 
down  the  first  lump,  and  is  not  in  sight.  Lumps  of  wax 
are  stuck  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  before  the  swarm  has 
been  there  thirty  minutes.  A  few  hours  after  being 
hived  they  will  have  scores  of  these  lumps,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin’s  head  to  a  small  pea.  These  disappear 
after  the  combs  are  commenced. 

The  lecturer  continues:  “The  first  bee  having  made 
the  first  cell,  a  second  bee  comes  and  stands  opposite  her, 
head  to  head  ;  then  another  at  her  side,  so  [that  the  two 
stand  side  by  side  ;  and  the  rest  follow  in  definite  posi¬ 
tion,  each  building  a  cell  around  itself,  until  gradually  a 
good-sized  comb  is  built.”— I  am  much  surprised  at  this. 
We  have  only  to  examine  the  process  of  comb  building 
by  taking  out  the  bees  occasionally,  and  we  shall  find  no 
first  cell  at  all  until  irregular  lumps  of  wax  joined  toge¬ 
ther  extend  an  inch  or  more  downward.  How  a  bee  can 
“  build  a  cell  around  itself”  is  a  curious  speculation. 
If  the  bee  had  a  thin  sheet  of  wax  just  the  right  size 
rolled  out  like  paper,  and  could  wrap  it  around  its  body, 
it  might  possibly  be  conceived.  But  comb  is  built  in  no 
such  way,  and  the  great  naturalist  is  nowhere  more 
grossly  in  error  than  here.  The  bee  uses  neither  hands 
nor  feet,  but  mandibles,  and  these  it  uses  very  much  as  a 
mason  does  a  trowel.  We  can  see  this  if  we  look— not, 
indeed,  by  trying  to  see  into  the  dense  mass  of  bees  just 
jjiyed— but  by  observing  them  through  glass,  when  they 
have  combs  projecting  outside  the  cluster,  generally  in 
"■lass  surplus  boxes  best.  We  can  see  them  detach  a  thin 
scale  of  pure  white  wax  from  the  underside  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  then  seize 
it  with  the  mandibles  and  chew  or  work  it  into  a  sort  of 
lump  and  apply  it  to  the  center  of  the  comb  or  end  of  the 
cells.  This  lump  is  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  par¬ 
tition  wall  of  ordinary  cells  when  finished.  'Warmth  to 
make  it  pliable  seems  necessary.  With  their  forceps 
they  then  remove  the  superfluous  -wax  until  just  a  thin 
plate  at  the  center  is  left.  The  bottom  of  the  cell  is  fin¬ 
ished  first,  but  wax  is  applied  to  lengthen  the  cell  wall 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  polished  with  their  teeth  as  they 
proceed.  When  the  cell  is  onc-fourth  of  an  inch  deep— 
if  the  yield  of  honey  is  abundant— it  is  nearly  filled  with 
honey,  or  receives  an  egg.  The  lengthening  of  the  cell 
continues.  If  for  a  bee,  one-sixteenth  over  a  half-inch 
in  length  is  made.  If  for  honey  only,  cells  several  inches 
long  are  sometimes  constructed.  One  cell  is  not  made 
first,  but  all  advance  together,  and  all  are  filled  as  they 
proceed,  only  leaving  room  to  smooth  and  polish  the 
end.  Of  course,  the  impossibility  of  the  bee  being  in¬ 
side  a  cell  nearly  full  of  honey  to  build  anything  around 
itself  is  apparent. 

More  might  be  said.  But  surely  this  is  enough  to  show 
the  folly  of  taking  any  man,  however  great,  as  an  infalli¬ 
ble  authority.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  Agassiz  teaching 
on  other  topics  may  be  free  from  the  mistakes  which  he 
certainly  makes  in  this  lecture  on  bees. 


Scrar-Fodder  Making. 

The  curing  of  various  kinds  of  green  fodder 
into  sour  hay  is  perhaps  in  the  United  States  a 
not  commonly  practiced  manipulation,  espe¬ 
cially  the  souring  of  green  corn,  which  should 
be  practiced  with  more  effect  on  the  faims  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  making 
of  dry  hay  of  green  corn  is  an  injurious 
manner  of  curing  it.  Although  the  writer 
of  this  is  not  acquainted  with  American  farm¬ 
ing  except  by  reading  of  the  America n  Agricul¬ 
turist,  nevertheless  I  communicate  a  method  of 
preservation  of  juicy  fodder  peculiarly  import¬ 
ant  for  corn-producing  America. 

The  corn  is  sown  broadcast,  or  drilled  in 
rows  9  to  18  inches  apart,  2  mezens  to  1  Austrian 
toch  (or  about  3.3  hectolitre  to  1  hectare). 
[This  is  nearly  3i  bushels  to  the  acre.— Ed.] 
The  cultivation  remains  the  same;  the  field 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  At  blossom 


time  the  corn  is  mown,  loaded  into  wagons,  and 
hauled  in.  The  home-brought  corn  is  put  in 
large  ditches  (German  Grube,  Miethe),  10  or.  20 
rods  long,  and  is  here  pressed  in  by  a  few  men 
walking  on  the  green  corn.  The  accompanying 
engraving  will  explain  the  whole.  The  dilch 
is  12  feet  deep,  12  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  6 
feet  at  the  bottom.  The  length  will  need  to  he 
sufficient  to  contain  the  fodder  to  he  preserved. 
The  ditch  must  he  dug  in  dry  ground.  When 
the  ditch  is  filled  the  green  corn  is  built  like 
a  stack  upwards  about  10  feet  over  the  level 
of  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
finished  stack  is  then  covered  with  earth  about 


DITCH  DOR  THE  CORN. 


two  feet  thick  on  every  side.  It  is  best  to  cover 
the  top  of  the  stack  at  first,  because  the  weight 
of  the  earth  pressing  down  the  green  corn,  as 
much  earth  is  not  needed  for  covering  as  is  the 
case  when  the  sides  are  covered  at  first. 

This  sour-hay  making  enables  us  to  store  a 
large  quantity  of  juicy  fodder  for  the  winter, 
and  if  well  covered  with  earth  it  may  be  stored 
for  a  few  years  without  any  injury.  The  most 
important  of  all  is,  the -beasts  being  once  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  sour  hay,  like  it  very  much. 
With  us  (in  Hungary)  the  sour  hay  is  cut  and 
mixed  with  corn-meal,  or  some  other  ground 
grain,  and  given  to  the  cattle;  but  the  sour  hay 
may  he  fed  uncut  also. 

In  sections  where  stones  and  bricks  are  to  be 
obtained  cheaply  the  sides  of  the  dilch  may  be 
walled,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  these  lines  would 
serve  to  encourage  the  sour-hay  making  of  corn 
by  the  American  farmers.  G.  C. 

Albrechtsfeld,  Hungary. 


Joseph  Arch. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  passage  of  a  private 
individual  from  England  to  America  is  of  any 
especial  interest  to  others  than  the  peison  him¬ 
self  and  his  immediate  family.  In  the  case  of 
Joseph  Arch,  his  leaving  England  and  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  America  are  of  importance  to  both 
countries.  The  saying  that  “lie  left  his  country 
for  his  country’s  good”  may  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Arch  in  other  than  the  ironical  sense  in  which 
it  is  usually  employed.  Within  a  few  years  Mr. 
Arch  has  risen  to  be  the  head  of  an  important 
movement  among  English  laborers.  From  all 
accounts  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  de¬ 
sire  to  benefit  the  English  laborer,  and  takes  a 
large  and  common-sense  view  of  the  matter, 
ne  finds  that  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  the  farm  laborer,  his  low  wages,  and  conse¬ 
quent  poor  living  and  ignorance,  are  due  to 
overstocking  the  market.  He  regards  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  benefit  the  laborer  as  hopeless  so  long 
as  labor  is  so  abundant  that  the  employer  can 
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fix  his  own  price.  He  proposes  emigration 
upon  a  large  scale  as  a  means  of  benefiting 
thorr  who  go  and  those  who  remain.  With 
this  plan  in  view  Mr.  Arch  comes  to  this  coun¬ 
try  upon  a  tour  of  observation.  He  proposes 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  laborer  here, 
and  to  ascertain  what  are  the  immediate  as  well 
as  ultimate  prospects  for  the  immigrant;  and 
when  he  returns  and  makes  his  report  such 
action  as  may  seem  advisable  will  be  taken. 
This  cautious  and  business-like  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  certainly  highly  commendable,  and 
we  hope  that  Mr.  Arch  will  have  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  lor  observation.  The  impression  has 
obtained  that  Mr.  Arch  comes  over  at  once 
with  a  large  number  of  laborers,  and  we  have 
been  written  to  with  reference  to  securing  a 
number  of  them.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we 
have  said  that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  Mr. 
Arch’s  visit  is  entirely  preliminary,  and  all 
future  action  will  be  founded  upon  the  report 
lie  may  make  after  his  return. 

- —  - — n&o- - -  — - - 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  44. 

“L’homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose,” 
which,  being  freely  interpreted,  may  be  read  : 
“Don’t  count,  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched.”  Was  there  ever  before  such  an  un¬ 
reliable  sitting  hen  as  this  season  has  been?  Or 
was  ever  such  havoc  played  with  the  eggs  of  a 
farmer’s  hopes?  Ours  were  pretty  well  addled 
by  the  middle  of  July.  One  very  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  success  in  farming  had  been  persistently 
withheld  from  us.  Seed,  labor,  soil,  and  man¬ 
ure,  valuable  though  they  are  as  factors  in  the 
problem  of  vegetable  growth,  are  of  little  avail 
unless  the  universal  solvent  comes  d  dy  to  lead 
them  to  their  result,  and  not  a  solvent  did  we 
get  from  the  9th  of  May  until  the  17th  of  July, 
save  a  couple  of  insignificant  showers,  nor  did 
we  have  any  perceptible  dew  for  over  a  month 
ot  this  time.  The  weather  remained  cool — too 
cool  for  much  growth — until  the  winds  had 
dried  the  ground  to  below  the  depth  of  our 
four-foot  drains,  and  then  the  sun  took  its  in¬ 
nings,  and  shriveled  and  withered  every  young 
seedling  the  chill  had  left.  Corn-fodder,  plant¬ 
ed  with  four  bushels  of  seed  and  ten  cords  of 
heavy  cow  manure  per  acre,  began  its  yellow 
existence  late  in  May,  and  struggled  through 
the  various  prismatic  hues  (all  save  the  green), 
until  we  almost  despaired  of  saving  it  at  all ;  but 
for  once,  “theory”  got  the  upper-hand  and 
was  vindicated.  The  drier  the  day,  the  more 
persistently  did  the  horse-hoe  run.  The  ground 
between  the  rows  became  like  an  ash-heap, 
and,  doubtless,  its  frequent  exposure  robbed  it 
of  much  of  its  manure,  but  the  constant  stirring 
kept  up  a  constant  renewal  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
air  of  a  hot  day  is  laden  with  moisture,  which 
the  shaded  lower  soil  condenses  on  its  cool 
particles.  In  this  way  Ave  kept  our  crop  alive, 
and  encouraged  its  roots  to  continue  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  down  away  from  the  parch¬ 
ing  heat.  At  last  it  began  to  smile  Avith  the 
consciousness  of  long-delayed  success,  and  a 
daily  deepening  glow  of  hopeful  green  covered 
the  field.  Ten  acres  of  corn-fodder  Ave  were  sure 
to  have,  but  the  first  cutting  must  be  delayed 
more  than  a  month  beyond  the  usual  time. 
Our  purchased  field  of  clover  did  tolerably  Avell 
in  its  first  cutting,  and  then  sunk  into  a  state  of 
final  despair  and  lay  idle  until  the  rains  came. 
By  hook  and  by  crook  we  kept  the  cows  sup¬ 
plied  Avith  cut  feed  or  with  pasture,  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  drying  off,  but  they  were 
about  the  only  thing  that  did  not  dry  off. 


Among  our  make-shifts  was  a  poor  stand  of 
rye,  too  thin  to  pay  for  cutting,  whicli  served 
for  a  day’s  bite  now  and  then,  and  which 
proved  so  good  a  reliance  as  to  determine  me, 
more  than  ever,  never  to  omit  it  from  the  year¬ 
ly  planting.  Nearly  40  acres  of  our  60  (of  the 
farm  proper)  are  in  grass,  and  Ave  had  calcu¬ 
lated  on  100  tons  of  hay  at  the  first  cutting. 
We  counted  without  our  host,  and  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  60  tons  snugly  housed.  Probably 
quite  one  half  of  this  is  due  to  the  extra  culti¬ 
vation  and  proper  manuring  of  our  former 
corn-fodder  fields,  and  a  good  part  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  top-dressing  with  stable  manure. 
The  drouth  has  prevented  the  “phosphatic 
blood  guano”  from  having  any  sensible  effect. 

I  have  made  frequent  allusion  to  one  corner 
of  the  farm  which,  a  few  years  ago,  Avas  too 
deeply  plowed.  This  land  is  notv  in  grass.  On 
a  portion  of  it  we  have  made  several  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  crops  of  roots,  and  have  expend¬ 
ed  much  manure  in  the  effort.  Here  the  grass 
in  April  had  a  somewhat  promising  look;  the 
rest  of  the  tract  (about  three  acres)  Avas  a  capi¬ 
tal  illustration  of  abject  poverty.  A  close  ex¬ 
amination  discovered  some  rudimentary  grass 
and  clover,  but  nothing  that  suggested  a  crop.1 
I  had  read  so  much  about  top-dressing  that  it 
Avas  determined  to  try  it  on  this  apparently 
forlorn  hope,  and  the  land  Avas  Avell  covered 
before  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  early  in  May. 
The  result  Avas  almost  magical ;  Avhile  that 
portion  Avhich  had  looked  so  promising  as 
to  seem  not  to  need  manure  did  not  yield 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  poor  hay,  ox-eye 
daisy,  and  red  sorrel,  this  poorer  part,  solely 
as  an  effect  of  the  top-dressing,  produced 
fully  4,000  pounds  per  acre  of  very  fair  hay. 
One  swallow'  don’t  make  a  summer,  but  the 
evidence  of  this  field  in  favor  of  the  surface  ap¬ 
plication  of  coarse  manure  is  very  strong  and 
Avorthy  of  remembrance. 

Taking  the  farm  as  a  whole,  even  the  result 
we  have  secured  in  spite  of  the  drouth,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  value  of  a  well-underdrained 
heavy  soil  on  a  clay  subsoil.  In  my  market 
garden  tiie  effect  of  the  season  has  been  simply 
disastrous;  celery  soavii  in  April  had  barely 
come  up  in  July,  when  the  plants  were  wanted 
for  setting.  An  acre  of  cabbages  which  should 
have  been  all  sold  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  which,  being  planted  on  a  heavy  clover 
sod  and  manured  with  nearly  $200  worth  of 
stable  dung,  fish  guano,  and  night  soil,  should 
have  brought  $1,000  return  at  ordinary  prices, 
only  began  to  head  after  the  middle  of  July, 
and  will  do  well  if  they  bring  $400  in  a  very 
high  market.  Lettuce  and  spinach  came  up 
and  ran  at  once  to  seed.  Potatoes  dried  off 
when  the  tubers  Avere  of  the  size  of  lien’s  eggs, 
and,  generally,  the  season’s  profits  of  this  trou¬ 
blesome  department  have  gone  “  to  the  bow¬ 
wows,”  leading  one  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  “  nothing  is  certain  in  agri¬ 
culture  but  disappointment ;  ”  hoAvever,  Ave  do 
manage  in  some  Avay  to  get  along,  and  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  this  year  suggest  means  for  avoiding 
their  repetition  in  future  years.  When  luck  is 
bad  and  times  are  dull,  no  one  is  so  Avell  able 
to  weather  the  storm  as  a  farmer  who  has  a 
good  roof  over  his  head,  a  good  heart  under  his 
jacket,  a  good  wife  at  his  side,  and  a  good  soil 
that  is  yearly  growing  better  under  good  man¬ 
agement. 

A  correspondent  in  the  city,  who  amuses  his 


leisure  hours  with  the  management  of  a  farm, 
asks:  “Is  there  any  advantage  in  our  country 
in  keeping  up  old  pasture  fields  as  in  the  old 
country?  There  they  are  not  tempted  to  turn 
up  sod  for  Indian  corn  as  we  are.  Is  this  the 
reason  for  their  partiality  for  old  pasture  fields, 
and  for  their  rarity  Avith  us?  I  have  a  beauli- 
tiful  six-acre  field  without  a  stone  in  it,  with  a  turf 
like  a  lawn,  on  which  I  have  kept  a  tew  sheep 
and  cattle  for  years,  and  Avhich  I  intended  to 
keep  for  permanent  pasture,  but  my  farmer  is 
always  urging  me  to  let  him  put  it  in  corn  ;  ‘it 
Avould  give  me  such  a  beautiful  crop,’  says  he. 
Don’t  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  answering 
my  probably  absurd  queries,  but  if  they  are 
worth  the  notice,  perhaps  you  may  revert  to 
the  subject  in  the  good  old  Agriculturist'' 

Farmers  in  the  old  country  probably  have  as 
much  temptation  to  plow  up  old  pastures  as 
Ave  have,  and  witli  the  somewhat  uncertain 
tenure  of  tenants-at-will,  they  doubtless  need 
the  restraint  of  the  landlord’s  interest  to  prevent 
their  doing  so.  We  are  usually  landlord  and 
tenant  rolled  into  one,  and  our  hope  of  imme¬ 
diate  profit  should  always  he  tempered  by 
our  forethought  as  permanent,  owners.  I  have 
but  one  word  of  advice  for  any  one  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  break  up  good  grass  land  for  the  sake 
ofgrowing  a  crop  of  corn,  that  is — “Don’t.”  In 
the  first  place,  to  a  man  who  needs  grass, 
whether  for  hay  or  for  pasture,  nothing  is  so 
valuable  as  a  well-sodded  field.  The  only 
reason  for  plowing  it  should  be  to  seed  it  down 
again,  and  this  may  nearly  or  quite  always  be 
obviated  by  other  means.  The  harrow,  fresh 
seed,  and,  above  all,  top-dressing  and  kind 
treatment  in  the  Avay  of  a  good  blanket  of  tall 
growth  to  carry  it  through  the  winter,  will  ren¬ 
ovate  and  perpetuate  a  sod  on  any  land  that  is 
fit  for  grass  at  all.  If  you  have  such  a  field  as 
you  describe,  cherish  it  as  the  apple  of  your 
eye.  It  may  take  years  and  years  to  restore  it 
if  you  once  break  it  up. 

Corn  1  Indian  corn  is  the  Ignis  fatnus  of 
Eastern  agriculture;  a  relic  of  the  days  when 
our  ancestors  had  to  grow  it  at  home  or  go 
Avithout  it,  a  habit  of  the  Yankee  farmer,  a 
rut  of  the  old  fogyism  which  hates  to  adopt,  new 
Avays  and  to  relinquish  old  ones.  I  modestly 
venture  the  opinion  that  not  one  bushel  of  corn 
has  heen  grown  within  five  years  anywhere  in 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  or  Eastern  iSlew 
York  that  has  not  cost  more  than  it  came  to, 
that  has  not  been  grown  at  a  positive  loss; 
and  I  think  it  is  time  for  men  who  call  them¬ 
selves  “  practical  ”  to  cast  up  the  account  and 
realize  the  fact  for  themselves.  On  one  side 
Ave  have  the  market  value  of  a  bushel  of  Wes¬ 
tern  corn  and  the  added  extra  value  of  our  bet¬ 
ter  article;  call  it  if  you  please  $1.  Nobody 
pretends  that  it  pays  to  grow  less  than  50  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  for  all  the  increase  beyond 
that  you  must  increase  the  items  of  labor  and 
manure  in  proportion,  so  it  will  not  pay  to 
grow  100  bushels.  Remember  that  corn  is  an 
enormous  feeder,  and  that  a  full  crop  can  tie 
grown  only  with  an  extravagant  outlay  lor 
manure,  and  that  even  the  moderate  crop  which 
can  be  grown  on  rich  land  Avithout  much  ma¬ 
nure  tao.es  from  the  ground  material  which 
would  bring  much  more  money  if  allowed  to 
produce  grass.  I  ha''e  never  seen  a  statement 
of  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  corn  for  a 
premium  in  which  the  loss  in  fertility  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  anything  like  its  fair  value  for  the 
growth  of  grass.  Then  take  the  question  of  la¬ 
bor.  Labor  is  the  mill-stone  that  threatens  to 
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pull  us  under;  we  can’t  do  this  and  we  can’t 
do  that  because  of  the  labor  it  would  take 
and  the  high  wages  we  must  pay;  yet  we 
insist  on  growing  a  crop  that  costs  more  for 
labor  than  any  other  we  cultivate  except 
potatoes,  and  labor  that  must  be  applied 
when  we  ought  to  be  cutting  our  early 

j,  . _ hay  in  June,  or  attend- 

jj  “T  ing  to  our  root  crops  in 

u  //  the  fall.  Turn  it  which 

\  _  II  way  we  will,  our  corn- 

growing  is  a  mistake,  and 
■e"  i  a  grave  one.  It  seduces 

us  into  breaking  up  grass 
land  we  might  better  keep  good  by  top-dress¬ 
ing;  it  consumes  labor  that  we  need  at  die 
same  season  for  more  important  work,  and  it 
eats  into  our  manure  heaps  like  the  dry  rot,  in¬ 
stead  of  increasing  their  value  as  the  purchase 
of  Western  corn  surely  would  do.  “Corn, 
never — corn  fodder,  always,”  say  I. 

In  one  of  the  letters,  of  which  I  get  many,  I 
find  the  following  sentiment — the  question  dis¬ 
cussed  being  the  tendency  of  American  farmers 
who  employ  foremen  to  select  Irishmen  and 
Germans — “  I  have  no  antipathy  against  any 
class  of  persons.  I  believe  an  Irishman  or  an 
African  is  just  as  good  as  myself  if  he  behave 
as  well.  Nevertheless,  I  will  never  work  under 
an  Irishman  or  a  German  (unless  compelled  to). 
Perhaps  this  may  be  called  pride,  but  I  call  it 
‘Americanism.’”  ilirabile  dictu!  American¬ 
ism  !  Well,  if  the  rose  smells  sweeter  so,  pray 
give  it  this  name.  It  needs  all  the  fragrance 
the  most  cunning  nomenclature  can  lend  it. 
Call  it  what  you  like,  my  friend,  but  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  actuates  you  is  not  even  pride  (which 
is  a  worthy  emotion,  but  snobbishness  of  rather  a 
low  order.  I  am  an  American,  too,  and  with 
as  much  pride  of  race,  perhaps;  but  I  am,  for 
my  part,  content  to  do  my  work  in  this  world 
under  such  leaders  as  my  circumstances  give 
me.  If  am  better  than  the  foreigner,  I  shall  be 
able  to  convince  my  employer  that  it  will  be 
for  his  interest  to  make  me  his  foreman  ;  if  I 
am  not — why,  may  the  best  man  win  !  Let  us 
not  keep  him  down  because  he  was  born  on 
another  part  of  the  footstool.  Americanism 
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that  is  worthy  of  the  name  upholds  its  own 
rights  always,  but  does  not  contemn  people  of 
other  nationalities,  whom  we  have  freely  in¬ 
vited  to  our  land,  and  to  whom  we  owe  not 
only  very  much  of  the  development  of  our  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  but — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it — our  own  ancestry.  The  sort  of  “  Ameri¬ 
canism”  shown  by  the  writer  in  question  is 
just  now  fighting  in  its  last  ditch  in  the  Lava 
Beds.  He  closes  with  the  following  P.  S. :  “I 


am  anxious  you  should  not  understand  me  as 
making  a  personal  thrust  at  jrourself,  for  I  am 
only  speaking  of  an  evil,  as  I  and  many  others 
understand  il,  and  a  general  one.  If  I  were 
not  a  careful  reader  of  the  Ogden  Farm  Papers 
this  would  not  have  been  noticed.” 

To  which  I  simply  say  that,  in  my  capacity 
as  a  writer  for  the  Agriculturist  I  have  no  per¬ 
son,  and  should  be  incapable  of  taking  offense 
even  were  it  intended,  which  in  this  case,  of 
course,  it  was  not. 


Bag-Holder  and  Lifter. 


An  illustration  is  here  given  of  a  very  handy 
bag-holder  by  which  the  mouth  of  a  grain  bag 
is  held  open  while  it  is  filled  from  a  shovel  or 
scoop.  The  holder  is  made  of  hickory,  ash,  or 
white  oak,  and  consists  of  one  straight  piece 
about  14  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  square, 
pointed  and  furnished  at  the  ends  with  short, 
sharp  steel  spikes  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  At  each  end,  about  half  an  inch  front 
the  extremities,  quarter-inch  holes  are  bored 
through,  and  a  half-hoop  three-eighths  of  an 
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inch  thick  is  tenoned  into  the  holes  and  wedged 
so  that  they  are  firmly  fixed.  The  holder  is 
shown  at  figure  1,  and  at  figure  2  is  shown  the 
method  of  using  it.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is 
drawn  through  the  half-hoop,  and  is  turned 
over  towards  the  outside,  the  short  steel  spikes 
holding  it  from  slipping  off.  The  mouth  of  the 
bag  is  thus  held  open  while  it  is  being  filled. 
By  hanging  two  cords  from  the  beam  or  floor 
overhead  with  hooks  attached  to  them  the  bag 
may  be  held  suspended  at  a  proper  height  above 
the  floor  for  one  person  alone  to  fill  it.  This 
will  be  found  very  convenient  both  for  farmers 
during  thrashing  time  and  when  much  feed  is 
being  handled  as  in  the  winter  season,  and  also 
for  country  millers  who  handle  a  good  deal  of 
grain  without  much  mechanical  help.  Such 
persons  will  find  the  little  machine  shown  at 
fig.  3  also  a  very  valuable  help  and  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Few  people 
like  lifting  bags  of  grain  or  hauling  them  about 
for  the  love  of  the  thing.  With  this  machine 
bags  may  be  wheeled  about  on  a  barn  or  mill 
floor  and  emptied  into  a  grain  or  feed-bin  or 
into  another  bag  with  great  saving  of  labor  and 
strength.  Its  mechanism  is  seen  at  fig.  4.  It  is 
a  frame  mounted  on  wheels  so  arranged  that 
the  direction  of  its  motion  may  be  changed 
with  ease.  A  sloping  board  or  bag-rest  is  pivoted 
on  to  the  top  of  the  frame  so  that  it  may  swing 
within  the  upright  standards.  A  foot-board  or 
seat  is  made  at  the  bottom,  on  which  the 
full  bag  is  placed,  and  hand-holes  are  cut 


in  the  sides  by  which  the  bag  is  elevated. 
Small  hooks  are  driven  into  sloping  board 
to  hold  the  bag  from  sliding.  When  the 
bag  is  to  be  emp¬ 
tied  it  is  raised 
from  jthe  ground 
and  the  contents 
are  shot  into  the 
bin.  If  another 
bag  i3  to  be  filled 
with  the  contents 
it  is  hung  upon 
the  upper  end  of 
the  board  with 
its  moulli  around 
the  guides,  and 
is  held  fast  by  the 
small  hooks  at  the 
side.  The  grain 
or  meal  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  is  thus  transferred  from  one 
bag  to  another  instantly  without  difficulty. 


Stacking  with,  the  Horse-Fork. 


“A  Correspondent”  asks  for  a  method  of 
using  the  horse-fork  in  stacking  straw  or  hay. 
The  usual  method  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  A  pole,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  a  stout  pointed  iron  spike  long 
enough  to  take  firm  hold  upon  the  ground,  is 
raised  and  stayed  with  guy  ropes.  This  pole 
should  be  of  such  a  length  as  may  be  adapted 
to  the  height  of  the  stack  ;  one  twenty  feet  long 
will  be  most  generally  useful.  At  the  top  of 
the  pole  another  iron  pin  is  inserted,  over  which 
a  round  plate  revolves  by  means  of  a  hole  in 
the  center.  Several  other  holes  are  made  at  the 
edge  of  the  plate  to  which  the  stay  ropes  are 
attached.  A  short  boom  is  suspended  so  that 
it  will  easily  revolve  around  the  pole,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  the  hoisting  pulley  is  hung.  The 
hoisting  rope  passes  through  a  pulley-block 
hung  at  the  inner  end  of  the  boom,  and  through 
another  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  and  thence 
is  hooked  to  the  clevis  of  the  whiffletree.  The 
method  of  using  this  contrivance  speaks  for 
itself.  The  fork  as  it  is  loaded  is  hoisted,  the 
man  who  builds  the  stack  guides  the  fork  to 
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where  the  load  is  needed,  and  then  by  a  signal 
instructs  the  man  or  boy  on  the  wagon  to  trip  it. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cord  held  in  this 
person’s  hand,  by  which  when  the  fork  is 
tripped  it  is  brought  back  to  the  wagon  and 
loaded  again  instantly.  The  driver  of  the 
horse,  of  course,  watches  closely  the  moment 
for  the  requisite  movements,  and  should  act,  if 
any  way  smart,  without  waiting  for  directions. 
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Hunting  Deer. 

Now  that  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  and 
the  wheat  and  rye  sown,  recreation  may  justly 
he  mingled  with  labor.  While  there  are  few 
occasions  upon  which  the  farmer  or  his  boys 
can  say  there  is 
no  -work  to  be 
done  to-day,  yet 
at  this  season 
there  are  many 
on  which  he  can 
say,  “  Let  us  go 
a-hunting”;  and 
in  localities  where 
deer  abound  it  is 
a  very  proper  and 
profitable  tiling  to 
do.  Few  farmers 
possess  hounds 
for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  deer,  nor 
do  we  encourage 
them  to  do  so. 

That  sort  of 
hunting  is  hardly 
to  be  called  sport, 
and  is  a  barbarity 
which  is  to  be 
reprehended.  Still 
hunting,  as  it  is 
called,  or  deer¬ 
stalking,  is  pref¬ 
erable  in  every 
way.  But  amongst  the  woods  the  deer-lick  fur¬ 
nishes  the  most  exciting  sport,  mingled  with  the 
least  labor.  On  the  open  prairie  hunting  a  deer 
is  hakl  work ;  in  the  woods  it  is  easier  'while 
equally  exciting.  The  discovery  of  the  trail, 
the  finding  of  the  decayed  stump  to  which  the 
deer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  lick  and  the  screen  behind 
which  the  hunter  keeps  guard,  and  finally  the 
silent  watches  during  which  the  ear  is  on  the 
alert  to  catch  the 
snap  of  the  be¬ 
traying  twig  or 
the  gentle  footfall 
of  the  approach¬ 
ing  game — all  fur¬ 
nish  occasions  for 
the  exercise  of 
judgment,  sagac¬ 
ity,  and  patience. 

When  the  reward 
is  gained,  and  the 
moment  of  tri¬ 
umph  comes  in 
which  the  hunter 
bears  home  his 
booty,  he  feels 
better  paid  for  his 
pains  than  by  any 
equally  valuable 
thing  gained  in 
any  other  way. 

Deer  being  very 
fond  of  salt  will 
make  a  practice 
of  periodically 
visiting  a  place 
where  they  can 
procure  it.  The  making  of  a  salt-lick  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  One  often  finds  in  the  woods 
partly  rotten  stumps  of  fallen  trees  which  have 
been  gnawed  and  licked  bjr  deer  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  satisfactory  to  themselves  at  least.  If  such 
a  stump  is  notched  with  the  axe,  or  a  hole  is 
bored  into  it  a  few  inches  deep,  and  salt  placed 


therein,  and  the  deer  once  gets  a  taste  of  it,  it 
will  return  so  often  that  a  well-worn  path  will 
soon  be  made.  Other  deer  will  follow  the  track, 
and  a  new  lick,  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  will  be  frequented  by  all  the  deer  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  screen  of  brush  is  made  at  a 


distance  of  100  yards  or  so  in  which  the  hunter 
may  hide  and  take  a  deliberate  shot.  As  soon 
as  they  have  become  familiar  with  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  the  deer  will  approach  the  lick  with¬ 
out  any  caution,  and  very  probably  the  first 
intimation  of  their  presence  to  the  hunter  will 
be  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  or  perhaps 
more  as  though  they  had  sprung  out  of  the 
ground.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful. 
The  least  sound  of  a  motion  may  cause  the  loss 


of  the  game.  Therefore  everything  should  be 
prepared  beforehand  to  take  advantage  of  this 
moment ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  a  convenient  prostrate  log  may  serve 
very  well  botli  as  a  rest  for  the  rifle  and  a  hid¬ 
ing-place  for  the  hunter. 

In  some  parts  of  the  North-western  wooded 


regions  and  in  Canada  deer  become  a  positive 
nuisance.  They  have  been  known  to  come  in 
droves  so  boldly  as  to  totally  destroy  crops  of 
grain  and  turnips.  It  is  only  recently  that  a 
correspondent  wrote  despairingly  to  ask  how 
he  could  prevent  their  depredations.  Shooting 

he  wrote  was  of 
no  account.  They 
came  in  the  night 
when  he  could 
not  see  them  and 
when  he  had  need 
for  rest.  Under 
such  circumstan¬ 
ces  we  have  seen 
them  trapped.  A 
stout  sapling  is 
bent  down  and 
fastened  by  a  rope 
to  a  trigger  fixed 
in  the  root  of  a 
tree  or  stump.  A 
slip-noose  is  at¬ 
tached  to  this 
rope,  and  a  piece 
of  board  balanced 
over  a  short  stick 
forms  a  trap  by 
which  the  trig¬ 
ger  is  loosened. 
The  instant  the 
deer  touches  the 
trap  the  trigger 
falls,  loosens  the 
rope,  the  sapling  rebounds,  and  the  noose 
entangles  the  deer  by  a  leg  or  the  horns 
and  holds  him  securely.  Some  salt  in  a 
notch  in  the  stump  or  on  the  trap  furnishes  the 
attraction,  or  the  trap  may  be  placed  at  a  part 
of  the  fence  over  which  the  deer  are  in  the  habit 
of  jumping.  Our  second  engraving  shows  this 
contrivance  and  the  manner  in  which  it  works. 

- —  . — — «  o  — - ■  -  — 

Wheat- Growing  in  Minnesota. — Daniel 
Currie,  of  Fill¬ 
more  County, 
Minn  e  s  o  t  a, 
writes :  “Ou  r 

soil  is  a  rich, 
black  loam,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  wheat 
and  oats.  When 
new  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  from  25  to 
35  bushels  of  Fife 
wheat  per  acre, 
but  a  great  deal 
of  the  land  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail. 
We  consider  that 
last  year  was  a 
good  season  for 
wheat;  but  still 
much  of  the  land 
did  not  produce 
over  15  to  17 
bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  was 
land  that  has 
been  cropped 
steadily  to  wheat 
for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  On  land  cropped  not  over  six  times 
the  yield  last  year  was  not  less  than  20 
bushels  per  acre.  The  best  farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  seed  down  largely  with  clover 
and  timothy  and  to  raise  more  stock.  There 
has  been  very  little  blooded  stock  introduced 
here  yet.  Wheat  yields  quicker  returns  and 
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pays  much  better  tlian  stock  so  long  as  the  land 
is  new.  But  the  time  is  come  when  we  will 
have  to  pay  more  attention  to  stock-raising. 
Notwithstanding  our  severe  winters  stock  does 
remarkably  well.  Although  cold,  the  winter 
weather  is  remarkably  steady  and  dry.  Barn¬ 
yard  manure  applied  directly  to  wheat  does  not 
work  well  here ;  it  produces  too  much  straw. 
The  only  crop  that  will  do  on  manured  land  is 
corn.  Wheat  does  not  do  well  after  corn,  man¬ 
ured  or  not.  Would  not  the  better  way  be  to 
apply  our  barn-yard  manure  to  the  grass  land 
and  afterwards  break  up  for  wheat?” — We 
think  so.  But  we  have  had  comparatively  little 
experience  in  raising  spring  wheat.  More 
clover  and  more  stock  is  the  true  method  of 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  If  the 
manure  was  richer,  as  it  would  be  if  more  clover 
and  grain  were  fed  to  the  animals,  and  if  it  was 
well  rotted,  it  would  be  less  likely  to  produce 
too  much  straw.  In  the  meantime  it  can  not 
be  a  bad  practice  to  spread  the  barn-yard 
manure  on  grass  land.  This  will  do  much  to 
get  rid  of  the  excessive  amount  of  carbonaceous 
matter  which  poor,  strawy  manure  contains, 
and  the  following  grain  crop  will  be  less  liable 
to  lodge. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  118. 


The  Deacon  had  a  splendid  crop  of  oats  this 
year.  He  plowed  the  land  early  in  the  spring, 
but  afterwards  the  weather  was  so  wet  that  he 
could  not  sow  the  oats.  A  severe  drouth  then 
set  In,  and  as  soon  as  the  field  was  dry  he 
plowed  the  land  again  and  sowed  the  oats. 
They  grew  rapidly  from  the  start  and  continued 
to  grow.  They  stood  up  and  filled  well.  He 
cut  them  on  the  21st  of  August.  This  was  two 
weeks  later  than  I  cut  my  oats  which  were 
sown  early. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  sow  oats  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  land  can  be  got  into  good  con¬ 
dition.  More  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
land  and  on  the  season  than  on  the  time  of 
sowing.  That  second  plowing  which  the  Dea¬ 
con  gave  his  land  had  something  to  do  with 
his  big  crop. 

My  oats  and  peas  turned  out  well.  We  call 
the  piece  12b  acres,  but  I  think  it  is  nearer  13 
acres.  We  thrashed  out  805  bushels,  and  I 
think  left  at  least  30  bushels  on  the  ground  and 
in  rakings  that  we  did  not  thrash.  I  have  so 
many  pigs  that  it  is  not  worth  while  being  very 
particular  about  getting  every  bushel  of  grain 
into  the  granary.  The  pigs  are  good  scaven¬ 
gers.  The  oats  and  peas  weighed  43  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Reckoned  as  oats,  at  32  lbs.  per  bushel, 
the  crop  represents  1,081  bushels,  or  84  bushels 
per  acre.  I  call  that  an  encouraging  crop  for  a 
run-down  farm. 

Our  hay  crop  is  exceedingly  light,  and  this 
crop  of  oats  and  peas  is  all  that  saves  me  from 
being  obliged  to  sell  more  or  less  stock  before 
winter  sets  in.  As  it  is  I  think  I  shall  have 
fodder  enough  to  carry  me  through.  This  oat 
and  pea  straw  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good 
fodder  as  a  carelessly  harvested  crop  of  clover 
or  timothy  hay. 

“But  how  do  you  harvest  the  oats  and 
peas?”  asks  a  practical  friend;  “are  they  not 
difficult  to  cut  and  cure  and  thrash?” 

The  thrashers  have  a  kind  of  notion  that 
peas  will  hurt  them  or  tlieir  machine — one  or 
both — I  do  not  exactly  know  how  or  why.  I 
have  learned  to  pay  very  little  attention  to 


notions  of  this  kind.  All  I  know  is  that  I  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  the  crop  thrashed.  We 
had  a  ten-liorse  machine,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  thrash  two  bushels  a 
minute.  One  bushel,  while  I  stood  by,  watch 
in  hand,  came  through  in  22  seconds.  Where 
the  peas  and  oats  were  somewhat  green  it  was 
slower  work,  and  two  or  three  times,  when  they 
were  quite  green,  they  “  wound  round  the  cylin¬ 
der,”  and  delayed  matters  a  little.  But  this 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  crop  is  as  easily 
thrashed  as  any  other. 

In  regard  to  cutting  the  crop  I  may  say  that  if 
done  with  the  scythe  the  work  is  bard,  slow,  and 
expensive.  My  crop,  owing  to  heavy  rains,  was 
in  many  places  badly  laid — in  fact  beat  Into  the 
ground.  Still,  by  cutting  only  in  one  direction, 
we  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  cutting  the  crop 
with  a  Johnston  reaper.  This  machine  has  a 
movable  cutter  bar,  and  the  “fingers”  can  be 
depressed  so  low  that  the  points  of  them  will 
just  scratch  the  ground  and  rake  up  the  lodged 
grain.  This  part  of  the  work  if  the  ground  is 
smooth  the  machine  will  do  far  better  than  it 
can  be  done  with  a  scythe — at  any  rate,  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was  done  by  the  men  who  “  cut 
round”  the  field  before  the  reaper.  The  only 
difficulty  we  had  was  in  cutting  a  part  of  the 
field  on  a  reclaimed  swamp,  where  the  crop 
was  exceedingly  heavy  and  the  oats  and  peas 
quite  green  and  tangled  every  way.  It  seemed 
asking  too  much  to  expect  that  any  machine 
could  be  made  that  would  cut  it.  Yet,  so  far 
as  the  mere  cutting  was  concerned,  this  machine 
did  the  work  with  perfect  ease.  The  only 
trouble  we  had,  and  it  was  very  slight,  was  in 
dividing  these  green  and  lodged  peas  from  the 
uncut  crop.  They  gathered  in  a  bunch  on  the 
point  of  the  divider,  and  the  rakes  were  not 
strong  enough  to  tear  them  off.  At  any  rate  I 
was  afraid  to  try.  We  had  to  pull  them  off  by 
hand.  This,  however,  was  a  small  matter,  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  machine  will  cut  a  heavy 
crop  of  peas  and  oats  much  better  than  I  have 
ever  had  them  cut  with  scythes. 

As  to  curing,  all  that  we  did  or  needed  to  do 
was  to  turn  them  once  or  twice,  throw  them 
into  windrows,  with  just  space  enough  for  a 
wagon  to  go  between.  We  put  on  two  pitchers, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  wagon,  and  let  them 
pitch  out  of  the  windrows  without  cocking. 
There  is  no  nicer  crop  to  harvest.  And  I  may 
add  that  for  the  labor  involved  it  pays  as  well 
as  any  ordinary  farm  crop.  In  fact,  taking  the 
high  quality  of  the  straw  into  consideration,  I 
think  there  are  few  crops  that  pay  so  well, 
provided  your  land  is  rich  enough  to  produce  a 
large  growth. 

I  have  a  dozen  or  more  letters  from  farmers 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  asking  a 
great  many  questions.  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  interested  in  agricultural 
matters,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  rather 
a  tardy  correspondent,  and  my  space  in  the 
Agriculturist  is  so  limited  that  I  am  obliged  to 
give  short  and  I  fear  very  unsatisfactory 
answers. 

“  How  would  you  like,”  writes'  an  Iowa  far¬ 
mer,  “to  live  where  corn  brings  only. ten  cents 
a  bushel  ?”  I  should  not  like  it  at  all  if  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  corn.  But  as  I  keep  more 
pigs  than  I  can  raise  corn  enough  to  feed,  and 
have  to  buy  a  good  many  tons  of  corn-meal  at 
from  $22  to  $25  per  ton,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
particularly  object  to  live  in  a  cheap  corn¬ 
growing  section.  But  I  don’t  think  I  would 
sell  much  corn.  I  can  not  conceive  it  possible 
for  pork  ever  to  be  so  low  that  it  will  not  pay 


a  very  handsome  profit  to  turn  ten-cent  corn 
into  pork. 

A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  says  he  wishes 
to  make  his  own  superphosphate,  and  has  been 
furnished  with  the  following  recipe:  “  600  lbs. 
bone  dust;  200  lbs.  oil  of  vitriol;  150  lbs.  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda;  10  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda;  50  lbs. 
muriate  of  soda  (common  sail);  300  lbs.  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  (plaster) ;  7  bushels  earth  or  sand.” 
He  “  has  been  assured,”  he  writes,  “  that  this 
mixture  will  not  cost  over  $30  per  ton.”  I 
should  not  like  to  pay  $20  per  ton  for  such  a 
manure. 

“I  am,”  continues  this  same  correspondent, 
“the  owner  of  a  300-acre  farm  that  has  been 
nearly  ruined  by  the  abominable  ‘  two-thirds  ’ 
system  of  leasing  which  is  so  extensively  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  part  of  the  Slate,  and  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  in  need  of  some  means  of  bringing  it  up 
to  a  producing  point  more  rapidly  than  can  be 
done  by  lime,  clover,  and  fallow.  While  I  have 
great  faith  in  this  method,  I  am  anxious  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  with  some  chemical  manure.”  It  is 
a  great  shame  that  we  can  not  be  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  an  artificial  manure  worth  what  we  have 
to  pay  for  it.  Until  we  can  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  make  all  the  manure  we  can  oh 
the  farm.  Keep  sheep,  and  buy  bran  enough 
to  give  each  sheep  from  one  to  two  pounds  per 
day  in  addition  to  straw  and  clover  hay.  There 
is  no  cheaper  way  of  getting  manure.  The 
cheapest  artificial  manures  are  guano  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  provided  the  latter  can  be  got 
for  $80  or  $85  per  ton. 

“I  intend  sowing,”  continues  the  same  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer,  “a  few  acres  of  timothy  grass 
this  fall  without  winter  grain.  My  neighbors 
•are  all  laughing  and  shrugging  their  shoulders 
and  calling  me  a  ‘Jack  for  my  pains;’  but  if  I 
can  cut  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre  next  summer 
it  will  pay  me  better  than  the  best  wheat  crop 
raised  in  this  valley  for  the  last  three  years.” 
I  hope  you  will  get  it;  but  if  not  let  the  neigh¬ 
bors  laugh.  It  amuses  them  and  does  not 
hurt  you. 

“I  had  an  old  meadow  of  14  acres,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  that  I  undertook  to  renovate  by  har¬ 
rowing,  manuring,  liming,  and  reseeding.  The 
season  before  I  did  this  the  yield  of  hay  from 
the  14  acres  was  10  tons.  The  year  afler  (1872) 
the  crop  was  20  tons,  and  this  season  it  yielded 
29  tons.”  That  will  do.  This  19  tons  of  extra 
hay  in  two  years  will  pay  a  pretty  large  interest 
on  the  cost  of  renovating. 

[Walks  and  Talks  are  unusually  brief  this 
month  on  account  of  illness  in  the  family  of 
the  author. — Ed.] 


A  Mountain  Home  in  Colorado. 


Hill’s  Ranch  is  on  Beaver  Creek,  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  South  Platte,  about  26  miles 
west  of  Denver,  just  over  the  first  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  on  the  old  turnpike 
from  Denver  to  Idaho  City,  and  before  the 
railroad  up  Clear  Creek  Valley  was  built  was 
used  as  a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  team¬ 
sters  and  travelers  going  to  the  mining  districts. 
Hill  is  from  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  and 
located  here  a  few  years  ago  upon  what  is 
called  a  wedge.  This  is  a  triangular  piece  of 
land  left  by  the  surveyors  between  one  meridi¬ 
onal  line  and  another,  after  all  the  square  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  located.  Hill  preempted  320 
acres  of  land,  and  will  get  title  as  soon  as  the 
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triangle  is  surveyed.  He  sold  out  a  year  since 
to  George  C.  Miller,  another  New  Yorker,  who 
is  now  in  possession,  for  about  $8,000.  Those 
who  imagine  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  scene  of 
bare  rocks  and  sterility  would  be  surprised  to 
look  out  upon  the  fertile  meadows,  the  wooded 
parks,  and  the  forest-clad  hills  that  surround 
this  frontier  home.  Mr.  Miller  is  doing  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business  as  a  farmer,  and  seems  quite  con¬ 
tent  with  his  lot.  He  has  about  75  head  of 
cattle  and  18  horses  upon  his  ranch,  and  milks 
20  cows.  Cattle  are  worth  four  cents  a  pound 
live  weight,  averaging  in  his  herd  about  $35  a 
piece.  Butter  sells  for  50  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  market  is  near  in  the  mining  districts;  beef 
is  worth  10  to  14  cents  a  pound ;  horses  at  four 
years  old  are  worth  on  an  average  $150,  and 
the  market  is  lively.  Stock-raising  brings 
money  easier  than  anything  else,  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  to  neglect  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  though 
other  crops  pay  well.  Wheat  is  a  sure  crop, 
and  the  yield  is  from  30  to  40  bushels  to  the 
acre,  worth  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 
Everything  is  sold  by  weight  in  Colorado.  Oats 
yield  from  40  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  weigh 
42  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  are  worth  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  Rye  and  barley  grow 
as  well  as  wheat,  but  are  not  so  generally 
grown.  They  are  worth  three  cents  a  pound. 
The  potato  is  as  much  at  home  here  as  in  the 
Green  Mountains.  Everywhere  the  crop  is  lux¬ 
uriant,  and  the  tubers  are  of  the  finest  quality. 
Mr.  Miller  raised  last  year  a  thousand  bushels 
upon  seven  acres,  and  sold  them  for  from  two 
to  six  cents  a  pound.  They  keep  well  in  this 
cool  atmosphere  all  through  the  summer,  and 
old  potatoes  are  selling,  August  2d,  at  six  cents 
a  pound.  All  the  new  potatoes  in  market  are 
from  California,  and  are  of  poor  quality.  All 
the  cereals  thrive  except  corn,  which  can  only 
be  grown  for  green  ears  and  for  fodder.  The 
garden  crops,  peas,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  onions,  thrive,  though  they  come  to  a  late 
maturity.  The  wild  grass,  which  makes  a  very 
sweet  hay,  is  cut  and  baled  and  sold  to  travel¬ 
ers,  and  thus  turned  into  money.  The  rain-fall 
is  abundant  all  through  the  summer  months, 
and  crops  mature  without  irrigation.  There  is 
little  snow  in  winter,  and  store  cattle  do  well 
without  fodder.  The  autumns  are  long,  dry, 
and  pleasant,  and  more  snow  falls  in  April  and 
May  than  during  the  winter.  The  old  residents 
are  charmed  with  the  climate,  and  pronounce 
it  the  best  stock-raising  country  in  the  world. 
The  original  log  house  is  still  standing,  though 
a  much  larger  and  better  frame  building  has 
been  erected.  A  large  barn  is  now  going  up 
for  the  storing  of  hay  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  mining  districts.  The  great  drawback  to 
prosperity  here  seems  to  be  the  high  price  of 
labor  in  the  kitchen.  The  wages  of  servant 
girls  are  from  $10  to  $14  a  week,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  at  that.  There  is  also  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  railroads  have  spoiled  the 
business  of  freighting,  and,  of  course,  interfered 
with  the  profit  of  the  country  hotels.  Money 
is  not  as  abundant  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
There  is  another  side  to  this  question  ;  it  is 
quite  certain  that  railroads  will  bring  the  kitch¬ 
en  help  that  is  needed  from  the  East,  where 
this  kind  of  labor  is  worth  but  a  quarter  as 
much.  Such  a  paradise  for  servant  girls  can 
not  long  remain  vacant.  The  railroads,  too, 
are  bringing  summer  tourists  in  large  numbers 
to  breathe  this  mountain  air  and  to  admire 
this  charming  scenery.  Such  a  refuge  from  the 
summer  heats,  where  there  are  no  dog-days 
and  the  atmosphere  is  always  delicious,  cannot 
fail  to  draw  increasing  multitudes  as  it  becomes 


better  known.  The  air  this  August  morning  is 
as  crisp  and  bracing  its  the  October  days  of  the 
sea-board.  The  Colorado  farmer  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  has  an  enviable  lot. 


A  Good  Cross  in  Sheep— Cotswolds  and 
South-Downs. 


One  of  the  most  profitable  products  of  East¬ 
ern  farms  is  early  lambs.  For  a  month  or  six 
weeks  the  demand  is  lively,  and  a  farmer  can 
sell  all  lie  can  raise  to  the  butchers  at  fair 
profits;  or  if  he  prefer  it  he  can  retail  in  the 
nearest  cityr  market  for  twenty  to  thirty  cents, 
averaging  about  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  The 
dressing  of  lambs  is  not  a  difficult  process,  and 
many  farmers  near  good  markets  dress  their 
own  lambs  and  sheep  as  regularly  as  they  do 
their  poultry.  They  find  it  makes  a  difference 
of  nearly  a  quarter  in  the  amount  of  sales  from 
their  flocks.  We  had  had  good  results  from  a 
flock  of  South-Down  grades  for  two  years, 
raising  nearly  all  the  lambs  dropped,  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  dressed  during  the  summer  for  an 
average  of  about  seven  dollars.  The  butchers 
wanted  them  at  four-and-a-half  and  five  dollars, 
but  we  did  not  covet  their  greenbacks.  The 
only  fault  we  had  to  find  with  the  South-Down 
grades  was  lack  of  size.  They  would  dress 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  The  flesh  is 
savory,  and  to  our  taste  better  than  any  buffalo 
or  deer  we  get  in  Eastern  markets. 

Last  fall  we  procured  a  thorough-bred  Cots- 
wold  buck  from  the  flock  of  L.  A.  Chase  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  larger  lambs.  He  was  put 
with  the  flock  quite  early,  and  all  the  lambs 
came  in  March.  We  had  anticipated  some 
trouble  in  the  parturition  of  the  ewes,  but  the 
large  lambs  were  safely  delivered  without  any 
unusual  peril,  and  we  only  lost  one  of  a  pair  of 
lambs  several  days  after  birth.  The  lambs  are 
exceedingly  thrifty,  have  had  no  disease  among 
them,  and  will  average  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  heavier  than  the  lambs  of  former  years. 
The  pelts  have  much  longer  wool,  and  will  sell 
for  considerable  more.  Of  course,  the  receipts 
from  lambs  this  year  must  be  at  least  a  quarter 
more  than  that  of  last  year,  without  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  except  in  the  cost  of 
the  buck  and  in  the  increased  amount  of  food 
consumed.  As  they  have  run  in  the  same  pas¬ 
ture,  the  increased  cost  is  only  perceptible  in 
the  hay-mow  and  meal-bin.  All  that  we  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  cross  is  fully  realized.  The 
Cotswold,  we  think,  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
South-Down  and  other  coarse-wooled  sheep. 
But  the  cross  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
dam  with  the  size  of  the  sire.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  pays  to  buy  a  thorough-bred 
Cotswold  buck  for  the  purpose  of  raising  lambs 
from  common  coarse-wool  sheep  or  South- 
Down  grades.  It  might  pay  better,  perhaps,  to 
hire  the  use  of  the  ram,  and  if  there  were  de¬ 
mand  enough  among  our  sheep-breeders  for 
this  kind  of  service  it  would  be  met  by  the  Cots¬ 
wold  breeders,  and  we  could  have  the  annual 
letting  of  bucks  as  they  have  in  England. 
Sheep  husbandry  would  be  much  more  profit¬ 
able  in  Virginia  and  the  Carol inas  than  in  the 
North  but  for  the  dogs.  Sheep  masters  there 
could  meet  the  demand  for  early  lambs  in  March 
and  April  in  our  large  cities,  and  could  get  much 
higher  prices  without  any  additional  cost  of 
production.  Lands  are  cheaper,  the  climate  is 
mild,  and  everything  favors  the  cheap  produc¬ 
tion  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  early  market.  We  can  recommend 
the  cross  under  consideration  as  admirably 


adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  market. 

This  cross  has  not  been  much  attempted  in 
this  country  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  Cots¬ 
wold  sheep.  But  in  England  it  is  very  common, 
and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  the  sheep-raising  districts.  Tom  Brown  of 
Norfolk  County  and  Hugh  Aylmer  sell  and  let 
annually  close  upon  eight  hundred  rams,  chiefly 
to  the  farmers  in  the  county  and  vicinity,  who 
use  the  rams  for  crossing  with  some  sort  of 
Down  ewe — South,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  or 
what  is  now  called  Suffolk-Down,  the  latter  a 
black-faced  sort.  It  is  said  by  these  farmers, 
who  have  a  sharp  eye  to  profits,  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  cross — half-bred  Down-Cotswolds 
— are  probably  sheep  that  come  earlier  to  matu¬ 
rity,  make  more  wool  and  mutton,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  money  than  any  other  sort  the 
world  over.  They  arc  not,  however,  sold  gene¬ 
rally  as  lambs  but  as  yearlings,  12  to  15  months, 
worth  from  $20  to  $23  a  head.  Of  course, 
such  sheep  must  have  liberal  feeding — about  all 
the  grass,  turnips,  and  linseed-cake  and  meal 
they  can  consume.  This  extra  feeding  pays  in 
the  increase  of  wool  and  mutton  and  in  the 
superior  quality  of  the  manure  dropped  by  the 
sheep.  Connecticut. 


The  Good  Points  in  the  Rouen  Duck. 


We  have  raised  Rouen  ducks  for  three  sea¬ 
sons,  and  they  are  growing  in  favor  on  the 
farm  and,  judging  from  sales,  elsewhere.  They 
are  without  doubt  the  descendants  of  the  Mal¬ 
lard,  and  are  the  result  of  persistent  breeding 
for  size  through  many  generations.  They  are 
the  Shorthorns  of  the  duck  family,  growing 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attaining  a  larger  size 
at  maturity  than  most  other  varieties.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  weigh  four  pounds  at 
two  to  three  months  old,  making  them  very 
desirable  to  raise  for  the  summer  market  at 
watering  places,  where  poultry  brings  the  high¬ 
est  price.  At  maturity  they  will  weigh  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  if  well  fed,  which  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  prime  importance  in  raising  Rouens. 
They  are  very  superior  layers,  beginning  quite 
early  in  the  spring  and  not  unfrequently  laying 
in  the  fall.  They  are  more  careful  of  laying  in 
the  nest  than  the  other  varieties,  and  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  losing  the  eggs  when  they 
have  their  liberty.  The  eggs  are  large  and  of 
excellent  quality,  and  for  most  purposes  quite 
as  valuable  as  hens’  eggs.  They  are  as  domes¬ 
tic  as  common  dung-hill  fowls,  never  wander¬ 
ing  fir  from  the  yard.  If  they  have  access  to 
a  pond  they  come  home  regularly  at  night  and 
are  easily  managed.  Though  a  pond  or  run¬ 
ning  water  is  always  desirable  in  raising  water- 
fowl  it  is  not  essential  for  the  Rouens.  If  they 
have  fresh  water  in  a  trough  every  day  it  will 
meet  all  their  wants,  and  they  will  thrive  nicely. 
For  the  ducklings,  a  shallow  vessel  like  a 
bake-pan,  an  inch  or  two  deep,  answers  a  good 
purpose.  Clean,  fresh  water  every  day  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  quantity.  The  secret 
of  large  growth  does  not  lie  altogether  in  im¬ 
ported  stock  of  the  largest  size.  The  large 
stock  is  exceedingly  desirable,  but  it  will  soon 
deteriorate  without  full  feed  and  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  Rouens  of  large  size  feed 
regularly  and  often  from  the  time  the  ducklings 
begin  to  eat  until  they  attain  maturity.  Coaise 
Indian  meal  or  hominy  scalded  is  good  staple 
food,  but  this  should  be  varied  occasionally 
with  other  grain,  grass,  vegetables,  and  animal 
food.  Offal  from  the  fish  or  butcher’s  market 
is  highly  relished,  and  makes  them  thrive. 
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How  to  Build  Root  Houses. 


Those  who  design  to  build  root  houses  for  the 
storage  of  their  root  crops  should  undertake  the 


l‘'ig.  1. — SECTION  OF  ROOT  HOUSE. 


•work  at  once.  In  reply  to  many  inquiries  we 
have  prepared  the  following  suggestions  and 
directions  for  building  these  store  houses.  Such 
frost-proof  buildings  arc  not  only  serviceable  as 
root-cellars,  but  if  carefully  built  will  make  very 
desirable  dairies  both  for  winter  and  summer 
use  ;  as  what  is  proof  against  cold  in  winter  is 
also  proof  against  heat  in  summer.  Figure  1 
shows  a  section  of  t lie  root  house.  Mainly,  it 
is  an  excavation  three  or  four  feet  deep,  the 
earth  from  which  is  thrown  up  over  the  roof, 
forming  a  frost-proof  embankment.  If  the  earth 
is  solid  clay  no  lining  is  needed,  but  a  piece  of 
timber  or  pieces  of  stone  may  be  let  into  the 
upper  edge  of  the  excavation,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  as  a  support  for  the  rafters.  Where 
lumber  is  scarce,  as  on  the  Western  prairies,  the 
covering  may  be  of  brush  and  coarse  hay, 
which  will  serve  as  a  support  for  the  earth.  If 
the  roof  is  then  covered  with  sod  it  will  very 
soon  become  rain-proof;  but  as  rain  rarely  falls 
when  and  where  these  houses  are  needed  most, 
as  during  the  winter  season  in  the  far  West, 
this  is  not  of  very  serious  consequence.  For 
the  purposes  of  farmers  further  east, who  enjoy 
greater  facilities  for  procuring  material,  a  good 
timber  and  plank  roof  well  pitched  or  tarred 
would  be  better.  A  stone  building  as  shown  in 
figure  2  would  be  still  more  preferable  where 
its  cost  would  not  be  too  great.  If  the  stone 


Fig.  2. — hoot  house  with  stone  front. 


can  be  gathered  on  the  farm,  such  a  root  house 
with  an  arched  roof  and  stone-wall  front,  with 
an  excavation  four  feet  deep,  34  feet  long,  and 


Fig.  3, — ROOT  HOUSE  OF  LOPS. 


1G  feet  wide,  should  not  cost  more  than  $150. 
By  a  little  extra  outlay  in  cementing  or  water¬ 
proofing  the  roof  and  rough  dressing  the  stone 


for  the  front  a  very  shapely  and  respectable 
looking  building  may  be  erected.  Of  course, 
double  doors  and  windows  are  needed  in  all 
these  buildings.  The  essential  point,  protec¬ 
tion  from  frost  and  variations  of  temperature, 
are  the  same  in  all  of  them.  For  those  who 
live  in  a  wooded  country  a  log  or  hewn  timber 
house  ■would  be  the  best.  Such  a  one  is  shown 
at  fig.  3.  The  interior  is  similar  to  those  already 
described.  A  log  house  is  built  over  the  excava¬ 
tion  with  double  walls  at  least  a  foot  apart. 
The  space  between  the  avails  is  filled  with  earth, 
and  the  roof,  which  rests  upon  the  inner  walls, 
is  covered  with  at  least  a  foot  of  earth  also. 
The  earth  roof  may  be  covered  with  a  double 
roof  of  boards,  laid  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space 
of  three  or  four  inches  between  the  earth  and 
the  boards,  which  adds  to  its  ability  to  resist 
the  penetration  of  frost.  Tight  double  doors 
should  then  be  added,  and  one  or  two  ventila¬ 
tors  left  in  the  roof;  these  may  be  filled  with 
straw  in  severely  cold  weather. 


In  a  former  number  of  the  Agriculturist 
(November,  1871)  we  referred  to  the  uses  to 
which  a  coil  of  wire  might  be  put  in  a  farmer’s 
hands.  In  using  wire  for  these  various  pur¬ 
poses  we  at  first  found  some  difficulty  in  w  l  ap¬ 
ping  the  wire  around  such  things  as  a  broken 
shaft,  tongue,  or  a  spring.  Indeed,  the  same 
trouble  is  experienced  when  we  come  to  wrap 
a  cord,  even  for  temporary  purposes,  around 
anything  that  may  happen  to  need  such  a 
strengthening.  The  loose  end  of  the  wire  or 
cord  is  very  much  in  the  way  of  the  operator, 
and  has  a  fashion  of  becoming  entangled, 
which  when  one  is  in  a  hurry,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  leads  to  his  feeling  very  strongly 
on  the  subject.  Many  years  ago,  in  whiling 
away  the  tedium  of  a  sea  voyage,  we  observed 
the  sailors  wrapping  marline  or  fine  cord 
around  the  splices  of  the  ropes  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  against  chafing.  They  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  small  instrument  which  wc  found  was 
exactly  what  was  wanted  to  wrap  wire  around 
a  broken  buggy  shaft  on  an  emergency,  and 
ever  afterwards  this  little  implement  and  a  ball 
of  wire  found  a  place  in  our  tool-box.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  shown  in  the  engraving  on  this 
page.  Fig.  1  shows  the  form  in  which  it  is 
made.  It  may  be  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  soft 
wood,  as  pine,  cedar,  or  basswood.  A  bole  is 
bored  through  the  center  lengthwise,  through 
which  the  wire  or  cord  is  passed.  The  wire 
may  be  wrapped  on  a  reel  which  is  fastened  to 
one  extremity.  From  the  reel  the  wire  passes 
through  the  hole  in  the  center  out  at  the  bottom 


between  the  jaws,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
groove  cut  along  which  the  wire  passes  to  the 
outside  of  either  of  the  jaws  desired.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  manner  of  using  it.  The  end  of  the 
wire  is  fastened  to  the  thing  to  be  wrapped.  It 
is  then  drawn  tight  by  winding  up  the  slack  on 
the  reel.  The  wrapper  is  then  passed  round 
and  round  the  shaft  to  be  wrapped,  and  as  it  is 
passed  around  it  the  wire  is  coiled.  Proper 
tension  is  gained  by  holding  the  reel  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  wire  to  be  unwound  slowly.  By  press¬ 
ing  on  the  reel  any  degree  of  tightness  in  (lie 
wrapping  may  be  secured.  When  sufficient  is 
wound,  the  end  is  made  fast  and  the  wire  is  cut. 
Many  varied  uses  may  be  found  on  a  farm  or 
in  the  house  for  this  little  tool. 

Auvergne  Cheese. 


There  is  a  cheese  made  in  the  mountain  re¬ 
gion  of  Auvergne,  in  France,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  and  of  which  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  peculiar. 

The  milk  is  immediately  after  being  drawn 
strained  into  the  vat  and  treated  with  rennet. 
The  curd  is  not  broken  until  it 
is  translucent  and  firm,  “like  a 
well-made  gooseberry-jam,”  but 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  whey  separates  of 
itself.  The  proper  point  is 
generally  reached  within  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  The  opera¬ 
tor  then  takes  a  spatula  such 
as  is  shown  in  figure  1.  This 
consists  of  a  circle  of  wood  with  a 
rising  shaft  and  a  triangular  wing 
( G, \  B).  It  is  placed  in  the  vessel  and  rapidly 
whirled  to  and  fro  until  the  curd  is  completely 
broken  and  granulated.  The  whey  is  then 
carefully  decanted  with  a  dipper  (shown  in  fig. 
2),  which  is  made  of  wood  and  has  a  handle 
attached  to  its  bottom.  During  this  part  of  the 
i  process  the  curd  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible.  When  it  is  well  freed  of  whey  it  is 
put  into  a  draining  tub  which  stands  on  the 
cheese  table.  It  now  undergoes  a  somewhat 
remarkable  process.  The  “  vacher,”  with  his 
sleeves  rolled  to  the  shoulders  and  his  trousers 
turned  up  to  his  thighs,  goes  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  pegs  away  at  it  for  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  (fig.  3) — the  idea  prevailing  that  the 
warmth  of  the  body 
gives  quality  to  the 
product.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  is  not  only 
warm  but  washed ! 

There  is  a  saying  in 
Auvergne:  “lie  is  a 
bad  ■workman ;  he 
don’t  use  his  knees 
enough.”  When  the 
curd  has  had  this 
savory  mauling  it  is 
put  into  a  tub  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  ferment  dur¬ 
ing  48  hours — being 
placed  near  the  fire 
if  the  -weather  is  cold.  Big.  2.— dipper. 
Under  the  influence 

of  the  fermentation  the  cheese  becomes  spongy. 
It  is  then  carefully  granulated,  salted,  put  in  the 
mold,  and  pressed.  During  the  pressing, 
which  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  several 
times  turned.  It  is  then  put  in  the  cellar.  Here 
it  is  carefully  attended  to,  wiped  frequently 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  kept  until  it  acquires  a 
ruddy  color,  which  indicates  ripeness.  The 


Fig.  1. 
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best  esteemed  Auvergne  cheeses  are  those  | 
which  are  made  ou  the  spring  feed  at  home  be-  i 
fore  the  cattle  are  driven  to  the  mountains  for  I 


the  summer.  The  cellars  used  are  underground, 
with  no  opening  save  a  door  to  the  north. 

- -  .  - -  - - 

Stacking  Corn-Eodder. 


Considerable  care  is  required  to  stack  corn- 
fodder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  waste. 
It  requires  not  only  to  be  put  up  so  that  it  is 
safe  from  the  weather  and  the  ravages  of  ver¬ 
min,  but  that  a  part  may  be  taken  down  for  use 
without  exposing  the  remainder  to  damage.  In 
the  ordinary  stack  the  fodder  is  taken  from  the 
top,  and  when  a  part  is  removed  for  use  the 
rest  of  the  stack  is  left  without  covering.  A 
stack  built  upon  the  ground  immediately  be¬ 
comes  the  prey  of  innumerable  rats  and  mice, 
by  which  it  is  not  only  cut  up  and  destroyed  to 
a  large  extent,  but  w’hat  is  not  directly  destroyed 
is  so  soiled  as  to  become  almost  unfit  for  use. 
Now  that  the  value  of  the  corn-fodder  is  be¬ 
coming  more  widely  recognized,  means  are  to 


be  taken  to  preserve  it  more  effectively.  In 
very  rare  cases  is  there  room  beneath  the  barn 
roof  for  it,  and  it  is  necessarily  stacked  out.  A3 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  making  of  such  stacks 
as  can  not  be  removed  for  use  at  one  time  is 
objectionable,  as  is  also  the  plan  of  making  a 
quantity  of  smaller  stacks  by  which  a  muoh 
greater  proportion  is  exposed  to  injury.  A  long 


stack,  built  in  sections,  which  will  contain  the 
whole  supply,  is  preferable  to  any  other  plan 
that  we  have  tried.  It  may  be  built  along  the 
north  side  of  the  barn-yard,  or 
any  other  exposed  side,  and 
made  to  serve  as  a  valuable 
shelter.  By  setting  posts  in  the 
ground,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  placing  beams  or  poles 
upon  them  with  a  loose  flooring 
of  rails  as  a  foundation,  the 
double  purpose  may  be  served. 
The  open  bottom  giving  free  ac¬ 
cess  for  air  will  tend  to  ventilate 
the  stack,  and  if  an  opening  be 
made,  either  by  placing  a  few 
rails  fastened  together  in  the 
center  or  by  placing  the  bundles 
a  few  inches  apart  in  the  center, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
corn  becoming  yioldy.  The  posts 
should  be  dressed  smoothly  so 
that  vermin  can  not  mount 
them,  and  if  they  do  succeed  in 
gaining  a  temporary  occupation 
it  will  be  soon  terminated  if  a 
cat  is  allowed  to  range  around 
the  premises.  The  space  be¬ 
neath  such  a  stack  may  be  made 
useful,  instead  of  being  a  hiding-place  for  unclean 
beasts  and  for  hens  to  lay  where  their  eggs  are 
lost.  The  stack  is  to  be  built  so  that  the  bundles 
of  fodder  do  not  bind  lengthways,  and  that  it  may 
be  opened  at  one  end  and  taken  down  piece-meal, 
as  indeed  it  is  put  up.  Each  day’s  supply  may 
then  be  thrown  down,  and  no  part  of  the  stack 
can  be  exposed  long  enough  to  become  injured. 


Preserving  Roots  in  Heaps. 


It  is  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  roots 
would  become  more  general  if  the  handling  of 
such  a  bulky  crop  could  be  rendered  easier  than 
it  is  generally  found  to  be.  As  they  are  too 
tender  to  stand  the  severe  frosts  of  our  winters, 
roots  must  be  carefully  protected;  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  crop  which  under  good  cultivation 
may  reach  from  500  to  1,000  bushels  per  acre 
is  no  light  task  if  they  are  to  be  carted  to  a  cellar 
for  storage  and  removed  therefrom  for  use.  But 
it  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  a  cellar  should  be 
provided  for  them.  As 
cellars  are  generally 
built  beneath  the  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  and  are  also 
used  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  as  roots  give  ofF 
naturally  a  strong  odor, 
which  is  often  by  reason 
of  the  inevitable  decom¬ 
position  of  some  parts  of 
them  very  offensive,  a 
cellar  is  in  every  way  an 
unfit  receptacle  for  any 
large  quantity.  The  con¬ 
venience  and  health  of 
the  family  inhabiting  the 
dwelling  above  are  unfa¬ 
vorably  affected,  and  butter  in  such  a  place  ac¬ 
quires  a  disagreeable  scent  and  flavor.  Roots 
should  therefore  never  be  stored  in  the  cellar 
beneath  the  house;  but  in  pits,  which  is  a 
method  very  much  more  convenient  and  equally 
safe.  The  pits  may  be  made  in  the  field  where 
the  crop  is  harvested,  or  they  may  be  made  in 
a  yard  or  field  near  the  barn.  A  slightly  ele¬ 


vated  spot  should  be  chosen  which  will  be  dry 
at  all  seasons.  On  this  the  roots  should  be 
heaped  in  a  pile  about  six  feet  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  four  feet  high,  sloping  to  a  point  at  the 
top,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  heap  may  be  made 
of  any  length,  or  the  roots  may  be  put  in 
several  heaps.  We  last  year  saw  one  of  these 
pits  1,000  feet  long,  which  contained  nearly 
15,000  bushels  of  mangels. 


The  roots  ought  not  to  be  put  up  until  they 
have  dried  somewhat,  nor  should  they  be  cov- 


Fig.  1.— BUILDING  A  ROOT-HEAP. 


ered  with  earth  until  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  frost.  There  is  then  much  less  danger  of 
heating  and  decay  than  when  they  are  covered 
up  before  they  become  dry.  The  straw  cover¬ 
ing  should  be  a  foot  thick.  A  foot  of  straw 
and  three  inches  of  earth  is  better  than  a  foot 
of  earth  and  three  inches,  of  straw.  The  straw 
should  be  laid  on  straight  and  evenly  so  as  to 
shed  rain.  It  should  be  gathered  closely  at  the 
top  for  the  same  purpose.  The  covering  of 
earth,  which  should  be  free  from  stones,  should 
be  about  six  inches  thick,  and  should  be  laid 
on  compactly  and  well  beaten  down.  At  spaces 
of  about  six  feet  apart  there  should  be  wisps  of 
straight  straw  placed  upright  and  projecting 
through  the  earth  covering.  These  are  for  ven¬ 
tilators,  and  serve  to  carry  off  the  moisture  and 
heat  from  the  roots  during  the  sweating  or  fer¬ 
mentation  which  they  are  sure  to  undergo  to 
some  extent.  One  of  these  pits  may  be  opened 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  in  moderate 


Fig.  2.— COVERING  nEAP  WITH  EARTH. 


weather,  and  when  a  stock  of  roots  sufficient  to 
last  a  week  have  been  taken  out  it  may  be 
closed  again,  taking  care  that  it  be  cb.ne  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

■t  i  "  ~]  '3  . .  i  u 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 


Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  in  reclaiming  salt  marshes,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  large  towns  and  cities. 
All  that  was  anticipated  by  the  early  experi¬ 
menters  in  this  work  has  been  more  than  real¬ 
ized.  They  are  shown  to  be  not  only  the  best 
grass  lands  in  the  world,  but  well  adapted  to 
almost  all  the  crops  usually  grown  in  a  market 
garden  for  the  supply  of  a  city  population. 
The  plan  of  an  impervious  core  for  dikes,  in¬ 
vented  by  S.  B.  Driggs,  to  protect  embankments 
from  borers,  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  Newark  marshes,  and  about  4,500  acres 
have  been  redeemed  from  the  water.  This  land 
cost  the  company  about  $105  per  acre,  and  is 
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now  selling  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  acre. 
Dwellings  have  been  built  upon  them,  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  under  cultivation,  producing 
heavy  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  garden 
6tufF,  hay,  etc.  Besides  the  smaller  sales  and 
leases,  they  have  sold  G6  acres  of  the  interior 
lands  not  above  the  average  in  value  for  $2,000 
per  acre,  or  $132,000;  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  have  erected  large  brick 
buildings  upon  these  lands  for  machine  shops, 
engine  houses,  and  other  purposes.  Another 
sale  was  made  upon  the  Hackensack  River  of 
20  acres  for  $5,000  per  acre,  or  $100,000;  and 
negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  sale  of 
200  acres  to  the  Pullman  Car  Company  for 
$500,000,'  or  $2,500  per  acre.  These  sales  show 
the  entire  feasibility  of  reclaiming  these  lands, 
and  their  great  value  when  freed  from  water. 
Almost  all  our  large  seaport  towns  have  large 
tracts  of  these  marsh  lands  that  are  worthless 
or  only  yield  crops  of  salt  hay.  I  hey  do  not 
now  pay  the  interest  on  twenty  dollars  an  acre 
in  any  product  for  human  use.  If  reclaimed, 
they  would  become  much  more  productive  in 
garden  stuff  and  the  upland  grasses  than  the 
average  dry  land  that  needs  no  drainage.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  10,000  acres  of  these  salt  marshes  that 
might  be  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven  there  are 
still  larger  tracts  that  could  be  economically 
reclaimed.  Almost  every  town  along  the  Con¬ 
necticut  coast  between  Saybrook  and  Green¬ 
wich  has  its  large  border  of  salt  marshes,  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  inviting  field  for  the  capitalist. 
New  Jersey  has  still  larger  tracts  that  can  be 
bought  cheap  enough  to  make  very  large  profits 
in  reclaiming  them,  even  if  they  were  never  to 
he  touched  by  the  plow  and  only  used  for 
the  production  of  grass.  For  this  crop  they 
only  need  surface  drainage,  and  the  sowing  of 
grass  seed  alter  the  sea-water  is  shut  out.  We 
have  seen  enormous  crops  of  timothy  and  red- 
top  taken  from  such  lands  for  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  making  quite  as  good  fodder  as  the  same 
grasses  grown  upon  dry  soil.  These  crops  do 
well  for  several-years  without  any  top-dressing. 
It  can  not  be  expected  that  they  will  bear  crops 
forever  which  are  removed  without  some  dimi¬ 
nution  of  products.  But,  with  much  less  out¬ 
lay  than  is  needed  upon  the  adjacent  uplands, 
they  will  yield  remunerative  crops,  and  pay  the 
interest  on  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  We  know  of  salt  marsh  lands  reclaimed 
seventeen  years  ago  that  are  still  fat  and  flour¬ 
ishing.  They  have  never  been  plowed,  but  are 
kept,  up  by  pasturing  in  alternate  years  and  by 
top-dressings  of  manure.  A  farmer  who  owns 
salt  marsh  can  not  afford  to  let  it  lie  waste. 

Method  of  Preserving  Green  Fodder. 


A  method  of  preserving  green  fodder,  such 
as  turn  ip-tops,  beet-tops,  or  other  succulent 
vegetables,  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in 
Europe,  by  which  this  green  fodder  is  kept  in 
good  condition  for  six  or  twelve  months.  A 
trench  two  to  four  feet  deep  is  dug  in  a  dry  spot 
in  the  field,  and  the  tops  of  the  roots,  carefully 
gathered  when  free  from  rain  or  dew,  are  thrown 
into  it.  They  are  very  compactly  pressed  down, 
ar.d  when  the  pit  is  filled  some  straw  is  laid 
noon  the  fodder  and  the  earth  is  heaped  over 
the  whole.  In  this  manner  this  product,  which 
is  generally  wasted  in  a  great  measure,  is  util¬ 
ized.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  saw  one  of 
these  pits  opened  in  the  spring  which  had  been 


filled  and  covered  up  the  fall  previous.  The 
fodder,  which  was  leaves  of  sugar-beets,  was  as 
fresh  to  all  appearance  as  when  gathered,  and 
the  cows  to  which  it  was  fed  ate  it  with  avidity. 
Salt  is  generally  sprinkled  upon  the  fodder  and 
aids  in  its  preservation.  It  would  be  worth 
while  when  our  root  crops  are  being  gathered 
to  preserve  the  tops  in  this  way  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  on  account  of  our  colder  climate  in 
thus  preserving  for  future  use  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  winter  fodder.  The  principal 
requisites  are  to  pack  away  the  leaves  when 
dry,  to  compress  them  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  to  cover  them  so  completely  with  earth 
that  all  access  of  air  is  prevented.  It  is  by  the 
exclusion  of  air  that  they  are  kept  from  decay. 

■ - «-* -  - *-• - 

Kerosene  Oil  for  Hen  Lice. — Hen  lice  are 
among  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  poultry  yard;  they  are  espe¬ 
cially  troublesome  in  small  yards  and  coops 
where  the  fowls  cannot  have  free  access  to 
green  food  and  dry  earth.  We  have  tried 
various  remedies,  and  have  found  kerosene  oil 
to  be  a  very  effectual  and  safe  one.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  very  little  trouble;  pour  it  from  the 
can  upon  the  perches  where  the  fowls  roost, 
and  when  the  hens  are  ready  to  brood,  saturate 
the  inside  of  the  box  before  the  clean  hay  or 
straw  is  put  in  with  the  eggs.  It  is  very  much 
less  trouble  to  apply  the  oil  than  to  use  a  wash 
of  tobacco,  or  to  go  through  a  process  of  white¬ 
washing  once  a  month. 

- - -» * — — — ■«  — - -  — - 

Top-Dressing  Wheat. 

Wheat  that  has  been  sown  on  unmanured 
ground  is  often  top-dressed  during  the  winter. 
Sometimes  the  manure  is  spread  at  an  earlier 
period,  but  it  is  generally  for  want  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  that  the  work  is  delayed,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  for  it  to  be  made.  Where  this  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  does  not  exist  it  is  very  un¬ 
wise  to  delay  the  top-dressing  until  the  frost 
has  taken  possession  of  the  soil.  The  very 
earliest  possible  moment  should  be  seized  for 
this  work.  Until  the  ground  is  permanently 
frozen  growth  is  constant.  Everything  that 
can  forward  that  growth  is  needed.  The  safety 
of  the  plant  depends  on  its  vigor  and  health  at 
the  outset  of  winter.  If  weak  it  is  easily  thrown 
out  by  a  slight  frost  and  destroyed,  for  it  has 
no  roots  whereby  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  the 
ground  except  at  the  very  surface;  “and  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  depth  of  earth  it  withers  away.” 
If  the  manure  is  spread  upon  the  young  plant 
just  started  into  growth  early  in  October  it  may 
be  saved.  The  few  weeks  during  which  it  may 
establish  itself  in  the  soil  will  practically  be 
doubled  in  length  by  a  quickened  condition  of 
existence.  The  extra  covering  too  will  act  as 
a  protection  against  light  frosts,  and  the  period 
of  suspension  of  growth  will  be  deferred  some¬ 
what.  The  soil  will  also  have  absorbed  the 
soluble  part  of  the  manure  carried  into  it  by  the 
fall  rains  and  become  permanently  improved 
thereby.  This  store  will  be  drawn  upon  in 
spring  by  the  growing  crop,  and  will  be  wholly 
utilized,  and  nothing  will  be  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manure  spread  upon  frozen  ground  is 
of  no  use  to  the  plant  at  that  time,  for  its  life  is 
in  such  an  inactive  state  that  it  can  not  receive 
nourishment.  There  is  no  growth  to  assimilate 
it,  even  could  the  soil  absorb  it.  But.  this  it  can 
not  do.  Frozen  solidly,  everything  valuable  that 
is  washed  out  of  the  manure  passes  away  over 


the  surface  and  is  lost.  When  the  early  spring 
thaws  come  the  surface  is  washed  bare  and 
nothing  remains  upon  the  soil.  The  manure  is 
no  protection  even,  for  the  plants  are  already 
frozen  up,  and  the  myriad  of  sere  and  yellow 
blades  show  that  the  crop  is  already  past  help. 
Its  help  comes  too  late.  We  have  tried  this 
plan  more  than  once  and  would  never  repeat 
the  experience.  Rather  than  do  so  again  we 
would  refrain  from  sowing  any  fall  crop,  and 
either  take  a  spring  crop  or  fallow  the  ground. 
The  loss  will  be  less.  If  it  is  possible  to  top- 
dress  the  wheat  crop  early  in  October  we  would 
not  hesitate  if  hurried  to  leave  the  manuring 
until  then.  But  we  would  never  top-dress  in 
winter  again  nor  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 


The  Decline  of  Grain-Farming  in  the 
East. 

A  single  firm  in  the  Mystic  Valley,  Conn., 
imported  and  sold  30,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the 
year  1872,  and  this  probably  was  not  half  the 
Western  corn  consumed  in  a  population  of  10,- 
000,  of  which  nearly  one-half  are  farmers.  This 
corn  went  to  the  supply  of  families  in  the  vil¬ 
lages,  livery-stables,  cart-horses,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  to  the  horses  and  cattle  upon  farms  as 
a  substitute  for  hay,  there  being  but  a  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  of  hay  and  corn  per 
pound.  This  fact  indicates  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  the  large  part  of  Massachu 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  They  do  not  raise  their  own 
breadstuff’s  or  provender.  Wheat  ceased  to  be 
a  remunerative  crop  long  ago,  and  the  sight  of 
a  wheat-field  is  exceedingly  rare.  Even  rye  is 
so  scarce  that  the  straw  sells  from  $20  to 
$25  per  ton,  and  is  worth  more  per  acre  than 
the  grain  in  ordinary  crops.  Oats  are  raised 
but  in  diminished  quantities,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
consumed  upon  the  farms.  Almost  eveiywhere 
in  the  section  indicated,  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest  thrives.  Smart  towns  have  sprung  up  in 
the  valleys  of  all  the  streams,  and  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  water  power  that  is  not  util¬ 
ized.  The  streams  are  all  dammed,  and  enor¬ 
mous  reservoirs  are  built  near  their  sources,  or 
natural  ponds  are  raised  to  supply  water  in  the 
summer  drouths.  Factories  built  in  the  most 
substantial  manner  of  stone  and  brick  have 
been  put  up  near  these  dams,  and  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation  has  gathered  around  them.  The  capi¬ 
tal  and  skill  of  the  people  to  a  large  extent 
have  been  invested  in  these  villages,  and  almost 
everything  that  meets  human  wants  and  can 
be  sold,  from  a  penny  toy  to  a  steamer  costing 
a  half  million  dollars  or  more,  is  made  here. 
Every  year  sees  a  large  increase  in  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  these  manufactures.  New  ma¬ 
chines  are  patented,  and  forthwith  a  new  fac¬ 
tory  springs  up  to  meet  the  new  demand.  It 
would  take  a  large  volume  to  give  the  names 
of  these  manufactured  goods.  Many  of  them 
are  monopolies  for  a  time,  and  the  profits  are 
large.  The  companies  that  own  the  patents 
can  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  for  capital  and 
labor  than-  farmers,  and,  of  course,  they  secure 
both ;  more  than  this,  they  secure  the  farmers 
themselves,  or  their  sons,  because  they  get  bet¬ 
ter  pav  than  they  could  in  working  the  soil. 
The  old  homestead  is  frequently  sold  to  the 
next  neighbor  at  a  sacrifice,  because  the  farm¬ 
ing  interest  is  depressed  and  the  demand  for 
farmers  is  small.  Many  farms  are  sold  every 
year  at  prices  that  would  not  much  more  than 
pay  for  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings.  When 
men  think  they  can  make  more  money  in  man- 
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ufacturing  industry  than,  upon  the  farm  they 
will  not  cultivate  the  soil.  Grain-farming, 
which  comes  in  competition  with  the  prairies 
of  the  West,  necessarily  declines.  A  new  class 
of  people,  Germans  and  Irish  mainly,  are  com¬ 
ing  in  to  cultivate  the  suburban  farms.  They 
have  much  more  frugal  habits  than  Americans, 
are  eager  to  become  land-holders,  and  in  a  few 
years  own  the  farms.  This  decline  in  the  grain 
products  of  New  England  has  ils  compensa¬ 
tions.  Fruits  and  vegetables  take  the  place  of 
the  cereals,  the  cilies  are  more  cheaply  fed,  and 
all  classes  are  better  paid  for  their  labor. 


English  Prize  Farming. 

It  is  not  from  English  farmers  who  merely 
rent  their  farms  that  we  hear  the  complaint 
that  their  business  is  not  profitable,  but  from 
the  owners  of  American  farms;  yet  these 
English  farmers  each  year  pay  large  sums  for 
rent,  and  still  larger  sums  for  permanent  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  land,  from  which  they  de¬ 
rive  but  a  temporary  benefit.  At  the  same  time 
we  own  our  lands,  and  in  our  estimate  of  profit 
the  interest  on  their  cost  rarely  enters  into  the 
calculation  as  a  charge  upon  the  receipts;  yet 
the  complaint  is  general  that  our  farming  does 
not  pay.  Possibly  there  may  be  something  in 
our  want  of  good  management,  and  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  methods  followed  by  some  Eng¬ 
lish  farmers  who  have  been  competitors  for  the 
prize  of  $500  offered  by  the  English  Royal  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  might  help  to  point  out  the 
weak  spot.  The  farm  which  was  awarded  the 
prize  was  one  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Walgate, 
of  460  acres,  of  which  120  are  in  grass.  His  ro¬ 
tation  is  one  of  five  j'ears,  viz. :  turnips  or  other 
roots,  spring  grain  (wheat,  oats,  or  barley), 
clover,  wheat  and  oats,  or  peas  and  beans.  The 
stock  consists  of  160  heavy  long-wool  sheep,  or 
as  many  more  as  may  be  needed  to  consume 
the  roots;  a  large  number  of  pigs,  many  of 
which  are  purchased  for  fattening,  and  not 
reared  upon  the  farm  ;  40  bullocks  for  fattening, 
and  12  horses.  The  labor  costs  $8  per  acre. 
All  the  manure  made  goes  to  the  root  crops, 
with  600  pounds  of  bone  dust  and  400  pounds 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  in  addition.  The 
consumption  of  oil  cake  and  other  purchased 
feed  is  immense;  the  bullocks  eating 6  pounds  a 
day  while  grazing,  with  7  pounds  of  meal 
per  day  added  when  finally  fed  on  turnips;  the 
manure  is ,  therefore,  very  rich.  The  wheat  is 
sown  in  drills  9  inches  apart,  and  8  to  10 
pecks  per  acre  of  seed  is  sown.  This  crop  is 
horse-hoed,  also  hand-weeded.  The  clover  fields 
are  sown  with  14  pounds  of  white  and  7  pounds 
of  red  clover  seed  per  acre,  with  a  little  Rib- 
grass  (Narrow-leaved  Plantain)  mixed.  This 
farm  is  said  to  have  been  evidently  under  profi¬ 
table  management,  and  on  no  other  farm  was 
there  such  an  excellent  lot  of  stock  in  the  fields. 
Mr.  Walgate  has  been  a  tenant  of  this  farm  for 
25  years,  and  had  built  the  greater  portion  of 
the  farm  buildings  himself.  One  of  the  other 
farms  was  admired  for  its  neatness  both  around 
the  farm-steading  and  the  fields.  The  report 
says  a  more  charming  garden,  tidier  fields,  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  and  more  perfect  fences  were  never 
seen.  The  other  of  the  three  farms  competing 
was  managed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  prize 
farm,  but  the  special  object  of  admiration  was 
a  magnificent  wheat  field. 

Now  in  comparing  the  condition  and  man¬ 
agement  of  these  farms  with  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  our  farms,  there  are  a  few  leading 
points  of  difference.  They  are  the  root  culture, 


liberal  feeding  of  cattle  and  production  of  rich 
manure,  clean  cultivation  of  even  the  wheat 
crop,  heavy  manuring  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rotation  with  two  hoed  crops  in  succession, 
beans  (which  takes  the  place  of  our  corn)  and 
turnips,  and  a  clover  crop  between  the  two 
small  grain  crops.  The  abundance  of  labor  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  system  of  manage¬ 
ment.  It,  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  wherein 
we  fall  short  in  any  respect;  it  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  There  is  nothing  here  impossible  of 
achievement  by  any  American  farmer. 


Stock-Raising  at  the  West. 


The  business  of  raising  stock  in  the  extreme 
West  is  undergoing  a  change.  Texan  cattle¬ 
men,  at  least  those  of  the  eastern  and  central 
part  of  the  State,  declare  that  “  cattle-raising 
there  is  played  out.”  We  have  heard  the  same 
remark  made  as  to  Colorado.  The  reason  is 
that  settlements  and  homesteadings  are  occupy¬ 
ing  the  range,  and  the  feed  is  becoming  very 
scarce.  The  losses  of  stock  last  winter  in 
Texas  and  some  parts  of  Colorado  were  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  the  profits  have  dimin¬ 
ished  to  25  per  cent  or  less.  This,  of  course,  is 
inevitable  from  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
business  of  cattle-raising  is  now  subjected. 
Still,  this  occupation  has  attractions  for  some 
men,  especially  young,  rather  restless  indivi¬ 
duals  who  love  adventure  and  a  life  of  activity. 
Both  of  these  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  cattle-raising, 
and  in  certain  localities  there  is  still  scope  for 
its  profitable  exercise.  Western  Texas,  South¬ 
ern  Colorado,  and  Western  Kansas  afford  a 
field  for  adventure  of  this  character.  Probably 
the  locality  best  suited  for  those  whose  inquiries 
are  now  before  us,  and  which  in  some  measure 
have  led  to  the  production  of  this  article,  is  the 
extreme  western  part  of  Kansas,  along  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  valley,  and  on  the  uplands  north  and 
south  of  it.  Westward  from  Fort  Dodge  to  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  Indian  Territory 
northward,  there  are  still  vast  ranges  unoccu¬ 
pied  on  which  large  herds  may  be  pastured. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  one  drove  of 
17,000  head  was  fed  during  last  winter  and 
spring,  aud  several  smaller  droves  were  fed 
lower  down  the  river  along  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  as  far  as  Great  Bend  and  the 
Yalley  of  the  Walnut  in  Barton  Co.  East  of 
this  point  large  droves  can  not  find  room,  as 
the  country  is  now  comparatively  well  settled, 
and  stock-raising  must  be  carried  on  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  as  to  which  we  may  have  some- 
thina:  to  say  at  another  time.  Just  now  we  de¬ 
sire  to  give  an  idea  of  what  an  intending  stock- 
raiser  “  out  West”  can  or  must  do. 

Droves  of  “Texans”  are  brought  into  this 
part  of  the  country  for  sale  every  summer. 
They  come  as  beeves  or  as  stock  cattle — that  is, 
cows,  steers,  heifers,  calves,  etc.,  not  fitted  for 
beef,  and  brought  with  a  view  to  sale.  From 
these  herds  purchasers  may  select  either  stock 
cattle,  cows,  heifers,  beeves,  or  yearlings,  as 
may  suit  their  purposes.  The  prices  generally 
current  are  $10  for  cows,  $6  to  $8  for  heifers, 
$5  for  yearlings,  and  $15  to  $30  for  beeves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  condition,  if  taken  as  they  run.  If 
selected,  a  trifling  advance  is  charged  upon  these 
prices.  If  stock  cattle  are  purchased,  it  is 
mostly  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  this  is 
the  business  which  well  managed  may  be  made 
the  most  profitable.  A  herd  of  a  few  hundred 
young  cattle,  all  cows  or  heifers,  with  sufficient 


full  blood  Shorthorn  or  Devon  bulls  well  cared 
for,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  profitable  investment 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  understands  his 
business  or  is  possessed  of  fair  intelligence  and 
shrewdness.  Beeves  are  purchased  for  feeding 
in  more  easterly  districts,  where  tame  pastures 
through  the  summer  and  corn  in  the  winter  can 
be  procured  for  them.  They  are  thus  brought 
into  condition  for  market.  But  large  numbers 
of  beeves  are  sent  to  market  from  the  large 
herds  off  from  the  grass  on  the  open  prairie. 
From  the  large  herd  already  mentioned  fat  ani¬ 
mals  were  shipped  all  last  winter  to  the  Chicago 
market,  as  were  others  from  GreatBend, Wichita, 
and  many  other  points  in  this  and  other  locali¬ 
ties.  They  were  fed  on  the  open  country,  with 
no  other  shelter  than  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
the  sparse  timber,  and  breaks  in  the  surface 
afforded.  No  hay  or  other  feed  was  provided, 
the  self-cured  prairie  grass  was  all  they  had  for 
fodder.  Water  was  had  in  abundance  from  the 
Arkansas  and  other  streams.  This  fact  is  an 
evidence  of  the  favorable  nature  of  the  climate, 
or  rather  of  the  supply  of  feed  and  water,  for 
with  ample  supplies  of  these  the  cattle  thrive 
well  during  spells  of  cold  in  which  buffalo- 
hunters  freeze  to  death. 

The  appearance  of  a  herd  kept  under  these 
conditions  is  pictured  in  the  scene,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  with 
Fort  Dodge  in  the  distance.  The  herders,  who 
are  Texans  or  Mexicans,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  are  mounted  upon  mustangs  or  Indian 
ponies,  and  keep  outside  of  the  herd  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  straying.  If  the  cattle  are  in¬ 
clined  to  get  out  of  bounds  they  are  followed 
and  driven  back  again.  Two  herders  will  care 
for  a  drove  of  500  to  1,000  cattle.  Their  homes 
are  carried  with  the  drove,  being  covered 
wagons,  which  when  there  are  several  together 
are  generally  drawn  up  in  a  circle  or  “cor¬ 
ralled,”  especially  when  they  are  camped  near 
the  Indian  Territory. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  herders 
are  the  most  civilized  of  men;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  what  may  be  called  rough,  and  on  the 
whole  are  uninviting  to  a  stranger,  especially 
when  gathered  around  the  saloons  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  “towns”  as  they  are  called,  but  which  are 
really  a  few  wretched  shanties.  In  these  the 
herders  delight  to  spend  the  hours  or  days 
which  they  snatch  for  recreation  from  their 
regular  avocations.  The  new  comer  who  has 
been  used  to  civilized  life  will  look  with  more 
than  doubt  upon  the  rough  board-partitioned 
rooms  in  which  stray  bullet-holes  here  and 
there  let  in  the  light,  and  to  each  of  which  may 
“hang  a  tale”  of  some  unfortunate  who  “died 
with  his  boots  on.”  The  beds  and  bedfellows 
he  will  meet  here  will  be  those  with  whom 
necessity  sometimes  makes  us  acquainted,  and 
he  may  not  unlikely  open  his  eyes  after  a  night’s 
well-earned  rest  upon  a  pillow  not  at  all  downy, 
to  look  straight  into  the  muzzle  of  a  seven- 
shooter  casually  lying  beneath  the  head  of  his 
next  neighbor  upon  the  very  closely  adjoining 
couch.  But  the  question  as  to  “  what  is  your 
business?”  is  kindly  meant,  although  not  cal¬ 
culated  at  first  to  inspire  one  with  confidence; 
and  unless  it  be  for  men  who  have  loose  notions 
as  to  property  in  horseflesh  these  rough  features 
of  life  have  really  no  element  of  danger  in  them. 
Those  who  desire  to  become  cattle-men  must 
put  up  with  some  of  these  inconveniences,  and 
those  who  think  they  would -rather  not  had 
better  keep  their  stock  inside  of  a  fence  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  miles  further  east.  It  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fact  that  the  day  of  large  droves 
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DRIVING  CATTLE,  WHAT  IS  A  OUR  BUSINESS? 


such  aa  we  have  heard  and  read  of  lias  gone, 
never  to  return  in  our  present  territory.  The 
influx  of  settlers  into  this  Western  country  is 
astonishing,  and  the  public  range  being  public 


pastoral  system  must  give  place  to  another  in 
which  these  half-wild  stock  can  no  longer  be 
raised  with  profit.  With  the  necessity  for  pur¬ 
chased  and  fenced  stock  farms  a  more  profitably 


of  the  long-legged,  raw-boned,  long-horned 
Texan.  The  market  relieved  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  this  coarser  stock  will  certainly  not  be 
less  remunerative,  and  prices  can  in  no  case  fall. 


TEXAN  CATTLE  IN  THE  ARKANSAS  VALLEY,  NEAR  FORT  DODGE. 


property  is  open  to  all  comers.  The  rights  of 
the  smaller  drovers  already  trench  upon  the 
facilities  of  the  larger  ones,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  how  soon  this  semi-barbarous 


fed  stock  must  be  kept.  Grades  of  good  beef  i 
stock,  Shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Herefords,  with  | 
those  of  Ayrshire  and  perhaps  Jerseys  to  supply  I 
the  demands  for  dairy  cows,  will  take  the  place  I 


The  outlook  is  favorable  for  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  raising  and  feeding  beef  cattle  for  the 
Eastern  markets  in  place  of  shipping  corn,  and 
this  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


WAGONS 
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The  Salt-Marsh  Centaury. 

All  along  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  south¬ 
ward,  wherever  the  marshes  are  near  enough  to 


bilities  are  that  it  would  not  succeed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  brackish  water.  The  name  Centaury 
is  used  as  a  common  one  for  several  of  the 
Gentian  Family  and  to  other  plants,  and  is  an 


the  membrane  is  of  the  same  density.  A  ripe 
tomato  or  plum  may  be  considered  in  tjie  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bladder  of  syrup.  The  rich  juices 
of  the  fruit  correspond  to  the  syrup,  and  the 


SALT-MAKSH  CENTAURY 


. — ( Sabbatia  sicilans. ) 


GREEK  valerian. — ( '  Polemonium  replans.) 


salt  water  to  be  brackish,  there  is  found  the 
Salt-Marsh  Centaury.  In  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  it  is  in  flower,  and  often  in  such  abundance 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  who  are  not  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  flowers.  Hence  we  often 
get  specimens  from  sportsmen  and  fishermen 
for  a  name.  Whether  seen  in  a  mass  or  exam¬ 
ined  singly  the  plant  is  a  most  beautiful  one. 
It  belongs  to  the  Gentian  Family,  and  is  botan- 
jcally  Sabbatia  stellaris.  The  genus  Sabbatia, 
dedicated  to  an  Italian  botanist,  is  a  showy  one, 
and  there  are  some  eight  species  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  As  the  botanist  only  is  interested 
■in  the  minute  characters  which  separate  these 
plants  from  the  Gentians,  we  will  give  but  one. 
In  the  Sabbatias  the  corolla  is  flat  or  wheel¬ 
shaped,  while  in  the  Gentians  it  is  tubular  or 
funnel-shaped.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the 
Salt-Marsh  Centaury.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot 
high,  much  branched,  and  often  marked  with 
prominent  lines  which  extend  downwards  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  long  and  slender  branches, 
five-parted,  and  of  a  deep  bright  rose  color. 
At  the  throat  of  the  corolla  there  is  a  yellow 
:star,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  very  deep  red 
border.  It  is  from  this  very  conspicuous  stat¬ 
in  the  center  of  the  flower  that  the  plant  gets 
[its  specific  name,  stellaris.  This,  like  other 
species  of  Sabbatia,  is  biennial.  We  have  heard 
,  of  no  attempts  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  proba- 


old  Latin  name  that  has  passed  into  common 
use  and  is  frequently  pronounced  as  century. 


The  Cracking-  of  Fruit  by  Rain. 

Almost  every  one  has  noticed  that  juicy 
fruits  such  as  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  will  be  cracked  by  a  rain.  The  phenome¬ 
non  has  been  of  painfully  frequent  occurrence 
the  past  season,  and  the  losses  to  some  growers 
have  on  this  account  been  heavy.  The  crack¬ 
ing  has  been  explained  in  various  ways,  but  we 
think  it  is  properly  attributed  by  Boussingault 
to  osmose.  If  a  bladder  filled -with  syrup  be 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  will 
after  a  while  become  sweet ;  the  syrup  passes 
through  the  membrane  of  the  bladder  into  the 
water,  and  correspondingly  the  water  passes 
into  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  But  this  in¬ 
terchange  is  not  an  equal  one;  the  lighter 
liquid,  the  water,  passes  in  many  times  more 
rapidly  than  the  heavier  liquid,  the  syrup, 
passes  out.  The  consequence  will  be  that  the 
bladder  will  be  distended  to  its  utmost,  and  at 
length  burst.  This  is  a  general  law,  that  where 
two  liquids  of  unequal  densities  are  separated 
by  a  membrane,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
they  will  interchange,  the  weaker  liquid  passing 
more  rapidly  than  the  denser  one,  and  this  will 
be  kept  up  until  the  liquid  upon  both  sides  of 


thin  membrane  which  forms  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  represents  the  bladder.  When  the  ripe 
fruit  is  kept  constantly  wet  with  water  h}-  a 
rain,  osmose  takes  place,  and  the  water  passing 
through  into  the  fruit  distends  the  skin,  which, 
not  being  very  strong,  is  soon  ruptured.  If  the 
fruit  were  to  be  surrounded  by  a  liquid  denser 
than  its  juices,  it  would,  instead  of  expanding 
and  breaking,  shrink,  and  the  skin  become 
shriveled.  When  strawberries  or  currants  are 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  a  syrup  is  soon  formed 
by  some  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  this  being 
considerably  denser  than  the  juices  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  they  are  soon  flabby  and  shriveled. 
- —  »-<» 

The  Greek  Valerian. 

There  are  some  common  names  that  are  puz¬ 
zling.  Why  one  of  our  native  plants  should  be 
called  “  Greek  Valerian”  is  past  finding  out,  as 
being  American  there  is  nothing  Greek  about 
it,  nor  is  there  anything  except  the  fact  that  it 
has  divided  leaves  to  remind  one  of  the  Valerian. 
The  plant  in  question  is  a  native  of  the  woods 
at  the  South  and  West,  and  has  long  been  in 
our  gardens,  where  it  well  deserves  a  place  as 
one  of  the  most  cheery  of  early  spring  flowers. 
Being  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial,  it  takes  care 
of  itself,  and  asks  no  other  aid  than  that  the 
clumps  when  they  get  too  large  shall  be  divided. 
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If  the  common  mime  of  the  plant  is  of  obscure 
origin  the  botanical  one,  Polemonium  reptans, 
is  not  less  so,  as  Polemonium  may  he  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  war,  from  the  name  of 
King  Polemon,  while  reptans  is  very  absurd  for 
a  plant  that  was  never  known  to  creep.  The 
plant  forms  a  handsome  clump,  throwing  up 
stems  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  which  bear 
along  their  sides  compound  leaves  of  seven  to 
eleven  leaflets  and  at  their  summit  loose  corymbs 
of  small,  nodding  blue  flowers.  The  engraving 
shows  the  upper  portion  of  a  flower-stem  of  the 
natural  size.  The  usual  color  of  the  flowers  is 
a  light  lively  blue,  and  there  are  paler  varieties, 
and  some  even  with  white  flowers.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  old-fashioned  plant,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  collection  of  hardy  border  perennials. 
- -  «  —o— - -  — - • 

“  Kyanizing  ”  Plant-Labels,  etc. 


The  following  method  of  “Kyanizing” 
wooden  labels  that  are  to  he  used  on  trees  or 
in  exposed  places  is  recommended  in  a  German 
paper.  Thoroughly  soak  the  pieces  of  wood  in 
a  strong  solution  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron), 
then  lay  them,  after  they  are  dry,  in  lime  water. 
This  causes  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
a  very  insoluble  salt  (gypsum)  in  the  wood.  The 
rapid  destruction  of  labels  by  the  weather  is 
thus  prevented.  Bast,  mats,  twine,  and  other 
substances  used  in  tying  up  or  covering  trees 
and  plants,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
are  similarly  preserved. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  horticultural  society 
in  Berlin,  Germany,  wooden  labels  thus  treated 
were  shown  which  had  been  constantly  exposed 
to  the  weather  during  two  years  without  being 
affected  therein’. 


Packing  and  Marketing  Produce. 

BY  J.  It.  IIELFRICH. 


QUINCES 

should  be  carefully  picked,  and  when  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled  off  and  dry  packed  in  clean,  new 
tight  barrels.  Put  a  layer  of  the  finest  in  the 
bottom,  lay  on  their  sides  and  press  close  toge¬ 
ther;  handle  so  as  not  to  rub  the  bloom  off; 
then  partly  fill  and  shake;  continue  until  the 
barrel  is  so  full  as  to  require  a  screw  or  lever 
press  to  bring  the  head  down  to  its  place.  Kail 
and  line-hoop  the  head,  and  mark  the  other 
end  as  the  one  to  be  opened,  with  the  consign- 
or’s  name  and  also  to  whom  consigned.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  out  all  quinces  that 
are  specked  or  wormy.  Assort  and  pack  the 
sound  ones  according  to  size,  marking  them 
extra ,  first ,  and  seconds.  The  wormy  ones  may 
be  sent  by  themselves  and  marked  culls.  Those 
of  first  quality  should  he  marked  with  the 
number  of  quinces  in  the  barrel,  also  the  vari¬ 
ety,  as  “Pear”  or  “Apple.” 

TURNIPS. 

The  best  variety  for  early  is  the  Red-top  Strap- 
leaf  (Flat  Dutch),  as  the  small  top  of  this  vari¬ 
ety  will  keep  fresh  longer  and,  containing  but 
little  juice  or  water,  does  not  ferment  and  heat 
as  soon  as  those  having  larger  tops.  Turnips 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  a  brook  or  in 
large  tubs,  frequently  changing  the  water,  and 
the  tap  root  cut  off  close  to  the  turnip.  Tie  in 
bunches  of  seven,  putting  the  largest  in  the 
center  and  the  others  around  it ;  keep  the  bot¬ 
toms  all  even,  and  tie  with  strong  bass,  drawing 
the  necks  as  tight  as  possible  so  they  will  not 
loosen  in  handling.  After  the  outside  moisture 


has  dried  off  they  may  be  packed  in  barrels 
that  have  been  bored  or  cut  on  the  sides  to  give 
ventilation.  Place  the  turnips  against  the  out¬ 
side  and  the  tops  towards  the  center  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  cover  with  coarse  bagging  or  muslin. 
Mark  the  number  of  bunches,  shipper’s  name, 
and  to  whom  consigned,  on  the  cover.  They 
are  usually  sold  105  bunches  to  the  100.  They 
may  be  packed  in  crates  holding  from  200  to 
250  bunches  covered  and  marked  as  for  barrels. 

Ruta-bagas  are  also  in  demand.  These  are 
planted  very  early,  and  marketed  about  the 
same  time  as  the  white  flat  turnips.  They  should 
have  the  small  roots  trimmed  off  close,  also  the 
whole  of  the  top,  leaving  none  of  it  on  as  it 
would  ferment  and  rot  them.  Ship  in  barrels 
covered  with  bagging  or  cloth. 

For  the  late  fall  and  winter  crop  the  tops  and 
roots  of  all  turnips  are  cut  clean  off, and  the  white 
flat  ones  should  be  washed  clean,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  put  in  barrels.  Head  up  the  bar¬ 
rels  or  cover  with  cloth.  Ruta-bagas  should 
be  cut  clean,  top  and  bottom,  but  not  washed. 

BEETS,  CARROTS,  AND  PARSNIPS 
for  early  and  near-by  markets  should  be  tied  in 
hunches  of  seven,  using  bass  strings.  Tie  at  the 
neck,  drawing  tight,  and  keeping  them  flat  and 
spread  out  fan-shape.  Leave  all  the  top  on  and 
wash  clean.  Pack  in  barrels,  marking  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bunches  on  the  cover  and  also  the  ship¬ 
per’s  name.  The  barrels  should  be  well  cut  to 
give  air.  They  may  be  packed  in  bushel  crates 
such  as  directed  for  tomatoes.  They  are  usually 
sold  13  hunches  to  the  dozen,  or  104  for  the  100. 

For  fall  and  winter  crops  cut  the  top  off  close 
to  the  crown  and  wash  clean.  "When  the  out¬ 
side  moisture  is  thoroughly  dried  off  pack  in 
barrels  and  cover  with  cloth  or  head.  The  bar¬ 
rels  should  be  cut  on  the  sides  to  give  air. 

HORSE-RADISH 

should  be  laid  evenly  in  barrels  that  are  ven¬ 
tilated  by  cutting  or  boring  several  holes  in  the 
sides;  it  should  he  put  up  one  hundred  pounds, 
full  weight,  to  the  barrel.  The  roots  should  he 
sorted,  putting  the  large  straight  ones  by  them¬ 
selves,  the  smaller  roots  being  put  up  and 
marked  as  seconds.  After  digging  the  roots 
should  be  trimmed,  taking  off  all  side  roots  and 
cutting  the  tops  off  close  to  the  crown;  if  any 
of  the  top  is  left  on  it  will  rot  and  spoil  the 
roots.  After  trimming  it  should  be  well  washed 
in  clean  water,  and  before  packing  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  shade  until  freed  from  all  outside 
moisture;  if  not  dry  when  packed  it  will  heat 
and  soften  and  become  worthless.  It  is  sold 
by  the  barrel  and  also  by  weight.  It  can  be 
sent  off  late  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  dug,  or  may 
be  trimmed  and  kept  until  mid-winter  or  spring 
by  digging  a  long  trench  sufficient  to  hold  the 
crop,  about  four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
on  rising  ground  where  the  water  can  not 
settle.  Pile  the  roots  in  the  trench  in  layers 
commencing  at  one  end  up  to  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  top,  and  cover  with  earth;  ridge 
up  so  as  to  keep  the  water  out.  When  wanted, 
commence  at  one  end,  take  out,  wash  thor¬ 
oughly,  dry,  and  pack.  In  packing  use  clean 
barrels,  the  sides  well  cut,  the  barrels  free  from 
sugar,  salt,  or  flour,  as  that  would  heat  and 
spoil  the  roots;  lay  the  roots  straight,  and  put 
in  100  pounds  to  the  barrel. 


Cost  of  Planting  Trees. — Experiments 
which  have  been  made  recently  at  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University  to  test  the  cost  of  planting 
different  varieties  of  forest  trees,  have  given  the 
following  results,  The  amounts  charged  against 


the  various  species  include  the  cost  of  the  trees, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  planting  and  cultivating 
one  acre  of  ground  occupied  by  them.  The 
cost  for  each  acre  was  as  follows : 


Norwa}'  Spruce . $190  04 

Green  Ash .  161  38 

Chestnut .  152  98 

Austrian  Pine .  149  36 

Scotcli  Pine . 149  16 

White  Maple .  145  78 

White  Pine .  144  34 

Catalfa .  113  80 

Butternut .  99  94 

White  Elm .  97  12 

White  Ash  .  69  16 

European  Larch .  63  86 

White  Wil.ow .  56  36 

Osage  Orange .  46  08 


These  are  all  more  or  less  valuable  trees  for 
shade  or  for  timber,  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  an  acre  of  any  of  the  above  varieties 
planted  at  the  above  rates  of  cost  would  be  a 
very  paying  investment  in  any  locality. 

—  ■  -  ^ - *  ,» - 

The  Requisites  of  Cranberry  Culture. 

Cranberries  do  not  ripen  more  surely  than 
our  annual  crop  of  letters  comes  to  hand  bring¬ 
ing  various  inquiries  concerning  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
cranberry  culture,  we  a  few  3' ears  ago  published 
a  work  which  should  serve  as  a  hand-hook  to 
those  who  proposed  to  enter  into  the  business. 
“  White’s  Cranberry  Culturist”  (see  our  Book 
Lisi)  is  by  a  practical  man,  and  altogether  the 
most  complete  that  has  ever  been  offered. 
While  we  are  willing  to  answer  any  queries 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  practicable  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  to  publish  full  treatises 
upon  special  cultures.  The  few  who  would 
undertake  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  cranberries, 
grapes,  or  any  special  crop,  will  find  it  a  profi¬ 
table  investment  to  procure  at  the  outset  a 
work  especially  devoted  to  the  particular  crop 
the}'’  propose  to  cultivate.  It  was  the  necessity 
for  having  fuller  treatises  than  could  be  given 
in  articles  in  the  paper  that  first  led  11s  into  the 
book-publishing  business,  which  from  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  a  few  pamphlets  on  special  crops  lias 
grown  to  the  extent  indicated  by  our  book 
list.  Most  of  the  writers  of  letters  relating  to 
cranberries  ask,  without  giving  any  especial  ac¬ 
count  of  their  localities,  if  we  think  they  can 
go  into  the  culture  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
The  requisites  are  few,  but  unless  they  are 
present  we  would  not  advise  investing  much 
money  or  labpr  in  cranberry  culture.  First  a 
peat  soil — nil  the  better  if  the  peat  is  underlaid 
with  sand  at  a  depth  at  which  it  can  be  turned 
up  by  the  plow.  If  the  peat  is  too  deep  for 
this  then  there  must  be,  second,  sand  at  hand,  so 
that  the  peat  can  be  covered  with  it  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  expense.  Third,  facilities  for  drainage, 
so  that  the  water  level  may  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  cultivator.  Fourth,  water  so  situated 
that  the  cranberry  meadow  can  be  flowed  at 
will  and  in  a  short  time.  A  locality  that  pre¬ 
sents  all  these  facilities  may  be  converted  into 
a  cranberry  meadow  with  prospect  of  profi¬ 
table  returns.  As  to  the  expenses,  they  vary 
with  the  locality,  and  run  from  $100  to  $300  or 
more  an  acre.  Another  point  that  is  inquired 
about — natural  cranberry  bogs  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  sanding,  and  their  productiveness 
increased  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  This 
is  best  done  in  winter,  the  sand  being  deposited 
upon  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  three  to  six  inches, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  bog;  the 
deeper  the  peat  the  more  sand  is  required.  The 
sand  must  be  pure  and  without  an}'  admixture 
of  clay  or  loam.  Cranberries  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  upon  upland  with  moderate  success.  It 
is  essential  that  the  land  be  new  and  every 
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precaution  taken  to  prevent  tlie  ingress  of 
weeds.  An  account  of  the  most  successful  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  November,  1870. 


Preparing1  for  Window  Gardening. 


The  desire  to  grow  plants  in  the  dwelling  is 
an  almost  universal  one.  Some  do  it  success¬ 
fully  year  after  year,  while  with  others  the  at¬ 
tempt  ends  in  annoyance  and  failure.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  failure,  but  we  can  at  the 
present  only  speak  of  two  of  these — beginning 
too  late,  and  the  selection  of  improper  plants. 
Many  put  off  all  preparation  for  window  gar¬ 
dening  until  cold  weather  has  actually  set  in, 
when  they  go  to  a  florist’s,  order  a  lot  of  plants, 
and  soon  find  that  they  have  a  plant  hospital 
instead  of  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  reason  for 
this  is  plain  enough.  The  florist  has  had  his 
plants  for  a  month  or  two  growing  in  a  green¬ 
house,  where  artificial  heat  and  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  have  induced  a  tender  and  rapid  growth. 
Taking  plants  from  such  a  situation  into  the 
atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  is  like 
bringing  a  Floridian  to  Boston  when  a  Novem¬ 
ber  east  wind  is  prevailing.  It  is  not  the  change 
of  temperature  that  affects  the  plants  so  much 
as  the  difference  in  light,  moisture  of  air,  and, 
not  the  least  of  all,  dust.  Again,  others  who 
have  plants  growing  in  the  open  borders  that 
they  propose  to  take  into  the  house,  being 
naturally  desirous  that  the  garden  shall  remain 
attractive  as  long  as  possible,  allow  their  plants 
to  remain  out  until  the  last  moment,  and  do  not 
lift  and  pot  them  until  the  nights  become  very 
chilly,  if  they  do  not  leave  them  until  frost  ac¬ 
tually  warns  them  that  their  pets  are  in  danger. 
To  those  who  have  plants  growing  in  beds 
which  they  propose  to  bring  into  the  house  we 
would  advise  them  to  pot  at  once.  The  plants 
will  be  considerably  disturbed  at  the  removal ; 
their  root3  have  had  freedom  to  wander,  and 
generally  can  not  be  brought  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  pot  without  cutting  back.  This,  of 
course,  demands  a  corresponding  cutting  back 
of  the  top;  and  the  plant  must  have  time  to 
recover  before  cold  weather  comes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  soil  is  often  a  great  problem.  Any  good 
fresh  garden  soil  or  that  from  beneath  the  sod 
in  a  pasture  will  answer  for  most  plants  as  well 
as  any  of  the  prescribed  mixtures.  It  must  be 
so  open  that  it  will  not  cake  hard,  and  if  not 
naturally  porous  it  may  be  made  so  by  adding 
clean  sand.  When  the  plant  will  bear  fertiliz¬ 
ing  it  is  better  to  apply  it  in  the  liquid  form 
than  to  mix  manure  with  the  soil.  The  plants 
being  potted  in  good  fresh  soil  and  properly 
pruned  into  shape,  keep  them  in  the  shade  for 
a  few  days  and  then  give  sun  gradually.  They 
will  probably  be  established  and  have  com¬ 
menced  a  new  growth  before  the  nights  become 
so  cool  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  bring  them 
in-doors.  The  change  from  open  air  to  the 
house  must  be  made  gradually.  For  some 
weeks  after  the  first  frost  the  plants  only  need 
shelter  at  night.  Place  them  in  a  room  where 
there  is  no  fire,  and  open  the  windows  every 
day  until  the  weather  becomes  too  cool  for  it  to 
be  safe  to  do  so.  Plants  so  treated  will  be,  so 
to  speak,  acclimated,  and  a  slight  change  will 
not  affect  them.  If  plants  are  to  be  purchased 
from  a  florist  get  them  before  the  houses  are 
closed  and  fire  heat  is  used,  and  gradually  inure 
them  to  the  house  as  just  described. 

As  to  the  selection  of  plants,  a  wide  range  is 
offered,  and  we  will  only  name  a  few  that  are 


quite  sure  to  do  well  with  any  fair  treatment. 
We  strongly  advise  beginners  —  for  whom 
this  article  is  written,  experienced  growers 
needing  no  advice — not  to  undertake  too  much, 
nor  expect  too  much.  A  few  plants  with 
healthy  green  foliage  are  a  blessing  in  winter, 
even  if  there  are  no  flowers.  If  we  could  have 
but  one  plant  for  a  window  it  would  be  an  Ivy. 
It  will  grow  almost  anywhere;  can  be  trained 
to  please  the  fancy,  and  is  always  bright  and 
cheery.  Among  plants  for  flowers,  we  place  at 
the  head  of  the  list  the  Chinese  Primroses.  They 
are  single  and  double,  and  from  white  to  deep 
crimson.  With  half  a  chance  they  will  bloom 
nearly  all  winter  long;  but  don’t  get  plants 
that  have  made  a  forced  growth,  or  they  will 
fail.  The  old  “Calla  Lily  ”  (Richardia)  is  an¬ 
other  admirable  plant  succeeding  with  the  sim¬ 
plest  treatment.  The  winter-flowering  Bego¬ 
nias  of  the  fuscldoides  style  are  to  he  commend¬ 
ed.  The  “Crab’s  Claw  Cactus”  ( Epipliyllum ), 
Cyclamens,  Geraniums,  Heliotrope,  Carnations, 
and  Catalonian  Jessamine  would  make  a  list 
quite  large  enough  for  most  amateurs.  “But 
3'ou  have  not  included  Roses  and  Camellias,” 
says  an  ambitious  amateur.  These  two  are 
very  desirable  but  among  the  most  difficult  to 
manage,  and  their  treatment  may  be  spoken  of 
another  month.  Nor  have  we  mentioned  the 
bulbs,  which  are  of  the  easiest  culture.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  potting  of  these  require  a  separate 
article,  which  is  given  below. 


Bulbs  in  House  Culture. 


Every  autumn  many  persons  pot  a  number 
of  bulbs  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  their  bright 
and  fragrant  flowers  in  mid- winter,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  these  persons  are  much  disap¬ 
pointed.  After  all  their  expense  and  pains 
they  get  only  a  few  poor  unsatisfactory  flowers, 
if  perchance  they  have  any  at  all.  In  potting 
bulbs,  as  in  other  matters,  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way,  and  those  who  are  inexperienced 
generally  choose  the  wrong.  It  is  sometimes 
useful  to  tell  how  not  to  do  it.  Pick  out  we 
will  say  a  Hyacinth  bulb  that  has  a  green  point, 
which  shows  the  bulb  is  alive.  Plant  this  in  a 
pot  and  set  it  in  a  sunny  window.  The  leaves 
will  soon  begin  to  unfold  ;  when  they  are  only 
two  inches  or  so  high  you  will  see  the  flower- 
buds.  After  a  while  the  buds  will  begin  to 
show  color,  and  you  wonder  why  the  flower- 
stem  does  not  shoot  up,  as  you  have  seen  it, 
nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The  flower-stem  re¬ 
fuses  to  budge,  more  or  less  flowers  open  lan¬ 
guidly,  and  without  making  any  satisfactory 
show  soon  begin  to  fade,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  bulb.  Disappointed,  you  set  to  work  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  failure,  and  turning  the 
bulb  out  of  the  pot  you  find  that  it  has  made 
scarcely  any  roots,  and  that  the  little  show  of 
leaf  and  flower  that  appeared  was  entirely  from 
the  nutriment  contained  in  the  bulb  itself. 
Having  no  roots,  or  so  few  as  to  be  of  little  use, 
the  bulb  could  not  even  take  up  the  water 
necessary  for  growth.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
just  the  opposite  of  this.  Select  good,  sound 
bulbs,  the  heaviest  always  the  best,  without 
regard  to  any  green  point.  If  the  bulb  is  sound 
and  firm  at  the  top  it  is  all  right.  Plant  the 
bulbs  as  soon  this  month  as  they  can  be  had,  and 
put  them  qway  in  a  dark  place  for  at  least  six 
weeks,  where  the  temperature  will  be  uniform. 
A  good  way  is  to  set  the  pots  in  some  sheltered 
place  and  cover  them  six  inches  to  a  foot  deep 
with  coal-ashes.  It  is  well  before  covering  to 


invert  a  small  thumb-pot  directly  over  the 
bulb,  in  order  that  the  young  growth,  should 
it  start,  may  not  be  injured  in  removing  the 
ashes.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  if  you  examine 
the  pots  the  top  will  be  found  to  have  made' 
but  little  if  any  growth,  but  if  you  turn  out  the 
ball  of  earth  it  will  be  found  filled  with  roots. 
You  now  have  a  rooted  bulb  which  can  be  forced 
at  pleasure.  Give  it  a  warm  place,  plenty  of 
sun  and  water  as  needed,  and  foliage  and 
flower-stalk  will  push  with  astonishing  vigor, 
and  a  fine  truss  of  flowers  will  reward  you  for 
the  pains.  What  is  here  commended  for  the 
Hyacinth  is  equally  true  for  the  Narcissus, 
Tulip,  of  any  other  bulbs  that  are  planted  in 
the  fall.  First  get  the  bulb  well  rooted  before 
exciting  any  growth  above  ground,  which  is 
accomplished  by  keeping  the  plant  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  temperature  and  in  perfect  darkness. 
Placing  the  pots  in  a  perfectly  dark  cellar  will 
answer.  In  -whatever  manner  they  are  kept 
while  rooting  it  is  best  to  bring  them  out  a  few 
at  a  time  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  more,  in 
order  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom.  Good 
garden  soil  or  that  from  a  pasture  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  if  stiff  and  close  mix  in  enough 
sand  to  make  it  open.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  well  weak  manure  water  or  solution 
of  guano  (an  ounce  to  the  gallon)  may  be  given 
once  or  twice  a  week,  which  will  not  only  add 
to  the  vigor  of  the  plants  but  improve  the 
color  of  the  flowers. 

Pots  made  very  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  height  are  made  especially  for  Hya¬ 
cinths,  etc.,  and  have  an  ornamental  outer 
pot  in  which  to  place  the  other  when  brought 
into  the  house.  These  are  very  pretty,  but 
not  at  all  necessary,  as  good  results  may 
be  had  with  ordinary  flower-pots.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  grow  Hyacinths  and  Narcissuses 
singly  in  pots,  but  if  desired  three  may  be  put 
into  a  large  pot.  Tulips  may  go  three  or  more 
in  a  pot,  as  may  Crocuses  and  other  small 
bulbs.  The  objection  to  having  several  Hya¬ 
cinths  in  a  pot  is  that  they  are  apt  to  flower  at 
different  times,  and  one  will  be  fading  while 
the  others  are  just  coming  on.  Where  bulbs 
are  grown  in  water,  in  moss  or  in  sand,  the 
same  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  them 
in  the  dark  until  the  roots  are  well  formed. 
- — - - - —.<&»- - -  - - 

Yakiegated  Plants — by  which  we  mean 
plants  with  variegated  leaves — will  run  back  to 
the  natural  state,  and  in  propagating  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  those  in  which  the  mark¬ 
ing  is  most  distinct.  The  variegated  Snow- 
berry  ( Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  is  a  very 
pretty  ornamental  shrub ;  but  it  each  season  pro¬ 
duces  some  branches  upon  which  the  markings 
are  indistinct,  and  others  with  leaves  entirely 
green.  So  with  the  variegated  Ivy-leaved  Ge¬ 
raniums,  Tradescantia,  and  other  plants.  It  is 
well  to  remove  all  these  green  shoots  as  they 
appear,  as  by  their  greater  vigor  they  will  rob 
the  variegated,  branches  of  their  proper  sus¬ 
tenance.  While  it  is  desirable  to  choose  well- 
marked  shoots  for  making  cuttings,  it  is  not 
well  to  take  those  in  which  the  white  or  light 
marking  preponderates;  such  cuttings  do  not 
make  healthy  plants. 


The  Japan  Creeper. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  of  hardy  climbers 
is  our  native  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  which  is 
known  and  largely  cultivated  both  here  and  in 
Europe  as  the  Virginia  Creeper.  ■  We  now 
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■wish  to  speak  of  a  species 
from  Japan  that  is  de¬ 
stined  to  be  exceedingly 
popular,  and  we  think 
it  proper  that  it  should 
receive  the  common  name 
of  Japan  Creeper.  It  hav¬ 
ing  been  introduced  into 
cultivation  by  Mr.  Yielch 
it  was  called  Ampelopsis 
Vielchii,  a  name  by  which 
it  is  known  in  the  nursery 
catalogues,  but  this  will 
probably  have  to  give  way 
to  an  older  name,  Am¬ 
pelopsis  tricuspidcda.  The 
foliage  is  cpiite  unlike  that 
of  our  native  species,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  five- 
parted  ;  in  this  they  are 
more  or  less  heart-shaped 
and  varying  considerably. 

Some  of  the  lower  ones 
are  three  and  five-lobed, 
while  those  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  vine  are  often 
not  lobed  at  all.  They  are 
about  two  inches  across 
and  somewhat  longer. 

The  color  of  the  Virginia 
Creeper  is  a  yellowish 
green,  but  in  the  Japan 
species  the  green  is  dark¬ 
er  and  bluish,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  metallic  luster. 

The  plant  is  remarkably 
well  furnished  with  leaves, 
that  overlap  one  another 
and  make  the  densest 
imaginable  covering  of 
foliage.  Like  our  native 
species  it  attaches  itself  by 
means  of  tendrils  that  have 
sucker-like  disks  at  their 
extremities,  and  it  clings 
with  great  firmness.  It 
is  put  forth  as  a  claim  of 
this  creeper  that  it  clings 
to  wood  as  well  as  to  stone  or  brick,  but  we 
think  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  a  plant  attach  itself  permanently 
to  a  wooden  structure.  The  toliage  has  a  neat¬ 
ness  and  air  of  refinement  that  makes  it  a  most 
suitable  plant  for  the  commits  to  a  veranda, 
and  it  is  not  less 
suited  for  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  large  spaces. 
Like  our  native  spe¬ 
cies,  this  in  autumn 
taxes  on  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  Be¬ 
ing  perfectly  hardy, 
it  possesses  every 
desirable  quality  to 
commend  it,  except 
to  those  who  de¬ 
mand  fine  flowers  as 
well  as  fine  foliage, 
for,  as  in  our  own 
creeper,  the  flowers  of 
this  are  not  showy. 
The  largest  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  Japan 
Creeper  that  we  have 
seen  is  at  Wellesley,  near  Boston,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Hunnewell,  where  it  nearly  covers  the 
gate  lodge  with  a  dense  veil  of  foliage.  It  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  very  fine  condition  at  Prof. 
C.  S.  Sargent’s  place  at  Brookline,  draping  the 


stone  columns  of  the  veranda  in  a  most  grace¬ 
ful  manner.  Prof.  S.  writes:  “I  like  it  more 
and  more  every  time  Hook  at  it,  and  hope  be¬ 
fore  many  years  to  see  it  as  common  as  our 
own  Creeper.”  The  climate  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  is  considered  as  a  trying  one  for  exot¬ 
ics,  and  a  plant  that  flourishes  there  is  likely  to 
do  well  almost  anywhere.  The  engraving  gives 
the  extremity  of  a  shoot  of  the  natural  size. 
The  older  leaves  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  represented.  The  young  growth  as  it 
pushes  out,  feeling  for  a  place  where  it  may 
attach  itself,  is  especially  delicate  and  tender. 
To  save  answering  questions,  we  may  state  that 
our  principal  nurserymen  offer  plants — under 
the  name  of  AmpelopsisVictchii — for  twenty-five 
or  fifty  cents  each,  according  to  size. 

- - - »  - * 

A  Barreling  Press. 


Whenever  we  have  had  anything  to  say 
about  barreling  fruit,  we  have  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  so  packing  it  that  it  cannot 
move  and  become  bruised  in  transportation. 
In  Mr.  Ilelfrich’s  articles  upon  packing  produce 
for  market  he  has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  firm 
packing  not  only  for  fruit  but  for  eggs.  When 
fruit  is  barreled,  the  barrel  should  be  so  filled 
that  a  moderate  pressure  will  be  required  to 


bring  the  head  into  its  place.  A  few  of  the 
apples,  etc.,  next  the  head  may  be  slightly  flat¬ 
tened  upon  one  side,  but  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
tents  will  be  kept  from  injury.  The  necessary 
pressure  is  applied  in  various  ways.  The 
simplest  is  to  use  a  joist  or  other  stick  of  tim¬ 
ber  for  a  lever.  One  end  of  this  is  placed  in  a 
notch  in  a  post,  or  under  a  cleat  nailed  to  a 
post  or  an  old  tree,  as  a  fulcrum.  The  barrel 
is  placed  under  the  lever  near  the  fulcrum,  and 
power  applied  by  a  man  pressing  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  lever.  Some  blocks  of  wood 
will  be  needed  for  followers  to  place  between 
the  head  of  the  barrel  and  the  lever.  A  press 
of  this  kind  will  answer  every  purpose,  but  it 
is  clumsy  and  unhandy.  Several  portable 
presses  or  clamps  have  been  invented  and  pat¬ 
ented,  consisting  essentially  of  a  platform  on 
which  to  stand  the  barrel ;  to  this  are  fixed  two 
upright  iron  rods,  which  are  attached  above  to 
j  a  cross-piece,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  screw ; 

!  the  barrel  being  placed  under  the  screw  with 
the  necessary  followers,  a  few  turns  brings  the 
head  into  place.  Mr.  Helfrich  uses  a  still  more 
simple  press,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
There  are  two  iron  rods,  one  end  of  each  of 
which  is  turned  to  form  a  claw  to  catch  under 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  other  ends  of 
these  rods  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  bar  that 
is  bent  at  right  angles,  which  we  may  call  the 
handle  of  the  affair.  There  is  a  strong  cross¬ 
head  which  has  a  short  rod  at  each  end.  The 
lower  ends  of  these  rods  are  also  attached  to 
the  handle  but  a  few  inches  distant  from  the 
ends  where  the  other  rods  are  attached.  The 
working  of  the  press  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  engraving ;  the  claws  catch  under  the 
lower  edge  of  the  barrel,  and  the  cross-piece, 
with  a  follower,  goes  across  the  head  of  the 
barrel ;  when  it  is  put  on  the  handle  is  upright, 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  by 
bringing  down  the  handle  a  powerful  leverage 
is  exerted,  the  rods,  which  are  caught  by  their 
claws  under  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  acting 
as  fulcrums.  The  operator  regulates  the  pres¬ 
sure  by  his  foot,  while  his  hands  are  free  to 
fasten  in  the  head,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  This 
press  has  the  advantage  of  being  light,  all  in 
one  piece,  and  doing  its  work  with  a  single  mo* 


Fig.  2.— THE  PRESS  IN  USE. 


tion.  Mr.  Helfrich  informs  us  that  this  very 
handy  contrivance  is  not  patented. 
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(For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket ”  pages.) 


A  Convenient  Clothes-Horse. 


Tlie  clothes-horse  here  figured  has  several  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  old  form.  When  opened  to  its  full 
extent  it  has  the  capacity  of  a  horse  of  the  old 
style,  and  it  can  be  used  with  one-fourth,  onc-lialf, 
three-fourths,  or  all  of  its  slats  spread,  and  when 
not  in  use  it  takes  up  but  little  room  in  its  stable, 
which  for  this  kind  of  horse  is  usually  behind  the 
kitchen  door.  After  a  trial  of  some  weeks  we 
found  it  an  exceedingly  convenient  affair.  It  was 
invented  by  Mr.  John  A.  Morfit,  of  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
who  for  a  wonder  has  not  patented  it,  but  allows 
us  to  give  the  design  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


CONVENIENT  CLOTHES-HORSE. 


The  engraving  needs  but  little  explanation.  The 
central  post,  which  has  a  foot  to  allow  it  to  stand 
firmly,  is  of  1%  in.  stuff,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  Each 
of  the  four  sections  consists  of  four  horizontals  of 
1  x  %  in.  stuff,  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  an  upright 
of  similar  stuff  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  sections  are 
all  alike,  and  are  put  together  by  means  of  rivets 
and  washers.  If  screws  are  used  they  will  soon 
work  loose.  The  central  post  is  of  pine,  and  the 
slats  and  uprights  may  be  of  ash  or  similar  strong 
wood.  This  horse  can  be  readily  made  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  mechanical  skill,  the  chief  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  being  the  rivets.  On  behalf  of  our  readers 
we  thank  Mr.  Morfit  for  bringing  this  household 
convenience  to  their  notice. 

- —  - — — - -  «. - 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FATTII  ROCHESTER. 


Farmers’  Wives.— Do  we  really  wish  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us  ?  There  is  a  chance, 
then,  for  any  of  us  who  are  farmers’  wives  to  see  a 
portrait  of  ourselves  painted  pretty  vigorously — 
whether  quite  truthfully  or  not  each  farmer’s  wife 
should  judge  for  herself.  I  refer  to  a  chapter  in 
Mrs.  Woolson’s  “  Woman  in  American  Society,” 
entitled  “Farmers’  Wives.”  I  will  quote  from  the 
work,  with  some  italicizing  as  I  copy  Mrs,  Wool- 
son’s  words.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mrs, 
Woolson  is  a  New  England  woman. 

“Her  constant  labors  arc  carried  on  within  four 
bare  and  narrow  walls,  without  change  of  scene  or 
hope  of  variety.  It  is  not  strange  that  her  strength 
becomes  impaired,  and  that  she  often  finds  herself 


at  middle  age  afflicted  with  disease.  And  the  phy¬ 
sical  weakness  which  must  inevitably  result  from 
such  a  life  is  greatly  increased  by  an  astonishing 
ignorance  of  the  manifold  causes  that  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  towns  lying 
remote  from  the  great  centers  of  intelligence. 
Practices  and  food  that  cities  have  learned  to  dis¬ 
card  as  most  pernicious  are  still  clung  to  in  our 
farmers’  homes  without  any  suspicion  of  their  in¬ 
jurious  effects.  Visitors  avoid ,  if  they  can ,  their  diet 
of  fried  pork ,  their  feather  beds,  their  cotton  coverlets, 
and  their  ill-aired  rooms ,  and  gladly  escape  out  of 
doors  for  exhilarating  rambles  through  field  and 
forest ;  but  these  are  supposed  to  be  mere  whims  of  their 
guests,  indulged  in  ivithoid  reason. 

“  This  peculiar  animal  food  [pork],  which  intelli¬ 
gent  people  have  learned  to  abjure,  is  usually 
cooked  iu  the  very  manner  which  renders  it  most 
indigestible — by  soaking  in  boiling  fat,  in  other 
words,  by  frying.  The  wholesome  bread  raised  by 
pure  yeast,  once  the  pride  of  our  farm-houses,  has 
given  place  to  abominable  compounds  whose 
chemical  ingredients  are  ruinous  to  both  teeth  and 
stomach.  Everywhere  around  these  houses  sweeps 
a  current  of  pure  air ;  but  it  is  as  carefully  excluded 
from  the  rooms  as  if  it  were  a  poison.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  possesses  the  witch’s  privilege,  and 
enters  unbidden  through  cracks  and  key-holes. 
Walking  is  nowhere  held  iu  such  ill  repute  as  in 
these  same  towns,  where  there  is  so  much  beauty 
in  earth  and  sky  to  tempt  one  abroad.  It  is  an 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  all  for  a  woman  to  he  seen 
sauntering  along  the  roads,  and  gadding  about  is 
held  to  be  one  of  the  heinous  sins.  A  horse  and 
wagon  must  be  brought  to  the  door  if  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  is  but  half  a  mile,  so  that  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  indulged  in  only  by 
school  children  and  those  who  work  in  the  fields. 
These  influences  of  excessive  toil,  lack  of  diversion , 
unhealthy  food,  and  ill-aired  rooms,  submitted  to 
partly  from  necessity  and  partly  from  ignorance  as  to 
their  results,  can  not  but  seriously  impair  the  health  of 
all  who  experience  them." 

Well !  Does  the  coat  fit  ?  Here  is  another — try 
this.  I  find  it  in  the  private  letter  of  a  gentleman 
whose  position  and  years  and  culture  and  habits 
of  observation  give  weight  to  his  words.  He  says : 
“Do  you  know  the  absolute  cheerlessness,  loneli¬ 
ness,  wretchedness,  almost  hopelessness  of  a  large 
share  of  farmers’  wives  ?  Work  and  bear  children 
— that  is  the  whole  story.” 

But  this  is  too  bad!  The  farmers’  wives  whom 
these  pictures  fairly  portray  are  not  readers  of  these 
columns — at  least,  not  many  of  them.  And  be¬ 
sides,  if  we  are  farmers’  wives  how  can  we  help 
that  ?  We  wouldn’t  like  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
our  husbands,  nor  to  divorce  them  from  their 
farms.  I  don’t  wonder  at  all  that  observers  have 
begun  to  say  such  things  about  the  lot  of  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer’s  wife,  but  they  maybe  too  sweeping  in 
their  statements  and  too  limited  in  the  application. 
A  good  many  wives  and  mothers  in  other  fields  of 
labor — mechanics  and  tradesmen’s  wives — might  be 
described  in  almost  the  same  way,  though  to  be  sure 
these  generally  live  in  villages  or  cities.  It  will  do 
us  no  harm  to  consider  the  criticisms  upon  our 
shortcomings,  and  to  go  to  work  at  once  to  improve 
our  condition. 

They  complain  of  our  ignorance.  Well,  knowl¬ 
edge  is  worth  something;  but  I  have  good  author¬ 
ity  for  saying  that  charity  or  love  is  far  better. 
Patience  and  faith  on  our  part  are  worth  more  to 
our  children  than  any  scientific  information  we 
could  give  them.  But  let  us  give  these  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  and  give  our  husbands  and  maid-servants 
and  man-servants  and  ourselves  every  chance  we 
can  to  get  health  and  knowledge  and  happiness. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  now  and  speak  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  farmer’s  wife  over  her  town  sisters, 
for  I  would  not  like  to  have  any  discontented 
woman  strengthened  in  unwise  dissatisfaction  by 
what  is  here  written.  Let  every  farmer’s  wife 
think  over  these  advantages  for  herself.  She  will 
find  them  many  if  she  looks  deeply.  Each  situa¬ 
tion  in  life  has  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
others,  and  each  has  its  compensations.  The  fact  j 


is,  we  are  all  getting  stirred  up  and  unsettled,  and 
any  person  who  thinks  his  or  her  present  lot  too 
hard  had  better  look  well  before  leaping  into  what 
seems  a  better  situation,  or  it  may  be  just  “  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.” 

Ruffles  and  Ill-Health. — Just  now  I  saw  a 
woman  dressed  to  go  out,  with  her  little  daughter, 
five,  years  old.  In  the  morning  she  told  me  that 
she  was  sick  again  to-day,  as  she  is  almost  half  of 
the  time  lately.  She  is  troubled  with  one  of  the 
numerous  ills  that  female  flesh  alone  is  heir  to — a 
disease  which  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
greatly  aggravates.  The  little  daughter  wore  a 
white  cambric  skirt  trimmed  with  four  ruffles,  all 
hemmed  upon  both  upper  and  lower  edge.  Her 
polonaise,  or  apron,  was  also  trimmed  all  around 
with  a  double-hemmed  ruffle.  All  this  ruffling  has 
been  done  within  the  last  fortnight  while  this 
woman  has  considered  herself  (and  really  has  been) 
a  suffering  invalid  ;  and  it  has  been  done  by  herself 
with  the  sewing-machine  hemm'er.  Those  long, 
straight  hems,  with  the  steady  motion  of  the  foot 
aud  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  ab¬ 
domen,  have  done  a  great  deal,  in  my  opinion,  to 
cause  her  hours  cf  suffering  and  days  of  weakness, 
and  to  render  her  whole  family  uncomfortable,  as 
a  family  is  sure  to  be  when  the  mother  is  too  ill  to 
give  her  usual  oversight  to  the  working  of  the 
home  machinery.  The  woman  is  a  sincere  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  her  to  understand 
my  pain  on  account  of  the  unenlightened  state  of 
her  conscience.  I  do  not  mean  to  judge  her  or 
an}-  of  the  sisters  whose  hearts  are  set  upon  ruffles 
and  tucks,  but  you  who  read  this  page  please  just 
consider  when  you  sit  down  to  hem  the  next  ruffle 
whether  the  time  and  strength  expended  in  mak¬ 
ing'  it,  and  the  labor  always  required  to  iron  it 
properly  whenever  the  garment  is  washed,  are  the 
best  that  you  can  be  doing  for  yourself  and  your 
family  and  our  big  human  family.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  dress  your  children  so  plainly  as  to  expose 
them  to  the  ridicule  of  ill-bred  associates,  there 
are  simple  trimmings  that  may  be  used ;  but  to  a 
well-cultivated  taste  good  materials  look  best  sim¬ 
ply  made  up,  and  poor  materials  look  silly  enough 
when  much  labor  is  expended  upon  them. 

The  Demand  for  Healthy  Women.— Public 
opinion  seems  to  be  setting  in  favor  of  strong  and 
healthy  girls.  Pale  faces  are  not  thought  so  inter¬ 
esting  nowadays  as  they  used  to  be.  A  sneer  goes 
round  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  feeble  women  who 
work  for  a  living  and  ask  for  good  wages.  Young 
men  ridicule  the  idea  of  tying  themselves  for  life 
to  the  sickly  girls  who  exhibit  loads  of  expensive 
dry-goods  upon  their  persons  along  the  sidewalks, 
and  they  begin  to  praise  openly  rosy  cheeks  and 
stout  figures.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  the  pale 
and  weak  young  ladies  who,  if  they  were  of  no 
practical  use  iu  the  world,  were  at  least  admired 
and  praised  as  interesting  on  account  of  their 
pallor  and  languor,  were  going  to  have  a  pretty 
hard  time  of  it  now.  We  had  better  not  raise  any 
more  girls  of  that  kind.  I  would  not  advocate 
any  heathen  practice  of  putting  feeble  infants  to 
death,  but  I  would  strongly  urge  that  more  care  be 
exercised  to  prevent  our  making  feeble  women  of 
healthy  infants.  This  subject  demands  the  imme¬ 
diate  attention  of  parents.  "Something  must  be 
done  to  save  our  daughters  from  unhappy  lives, 
and  from  becoming  acknowledged  burdens  to 
society. 

Where  Shall  Women  Carry  the  Burden 
of  their  Clothing? — There  seems  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  upon  this  point.  On  one  side  it  is 
asserted  that  the  internal  organs  of  the  abdomen 
are  so  delicate  and  so  easily  displaced  or  deranged, 
that  it  is  conducive  to  weakness  and  disease  to 
carry  any  weights  hanging  upon  that  portion  of 
the  body.  It  is  replied  to  this  that  women’s  shoul¬ 
ders  are  not  strong  enough  and  suitably  shaped  to 
carry  so  great  a  weight  as  Fashion  puts  upon 
women  in  the  way  of  dress  without  undue  weari¬ 
ness  to  the  shoulders,  and  that  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  female  form  at  the  hips  suggests  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  carrying  the  chief  weight  of  the  clothing 
there.  There  is  some  sense  iu  this  reply,  for  it 
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does  happen  that  even  the  long,  heavy  sack  or 
circular  cloaks  sometimes  worn  by  women  be¬ 
come'  a  heavy  burden  to  weak  or  even  to  very 
sloping  shoulders.  No  doubt  it  feels  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  carry  heavy  skirts  hanging  upon  the 
corset  rather  than  suspended  from  the  shoulders, 
for  a  well-fitting  corset  so  equalizes  the  pressure 
around  the  waist  and  abdomen  that  no  one  spot 
suffers  especially.  But  the  corset  is  only  an  enemy 
in  disguise.  I  hardly  think,  however,  that  it  can 
be  driven  from  the  field  so  long  as  our  present 
style  of  dress  remaius  in  fashion — certainly  not 
while  basques  and  “bias  waists”  are  generally 
worn.  [Did  it  puzzle  any  reader  of  Miss  Phelps’s 
papers  in  the  Independent  to  know  what  she 
meaut  by  “  bias  waists  ”  ?  I  am  sure  it  did.  She 
must  have  meant  what  some  of  us  call  “  plain 
waists,”  or  the  waists  cut  to  fit  the  figure  with 
“biases”  or  “darts”  in  front.]  The  charm  of 
these  waists  is  their  perfect  “fit,”  of  course;  and 
they  bring  with  them  the  temptation  to  pinch  and 
pad  the  figure,  and  to  use  a  case  of  bones  or  steel 
about  the  waist  to  prevent  wrinkles  and  help  make 
a  good  figure. 

An  old  lady  tells  us  that  she  and  her  sister  used 
always  in  her  girlhood  to  finish  up  their  corsets 
with  tops  fitting  their  shoulders,  so  that  their  cor¬ 
sets  never  pressed  very  heavily  upon  their  hips, 
abdomen,  and  back.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  as 
though  women  who  wear  skirts  unsupported  from 
the  shoulders  wear  the  weight  upon  the  hips.  In 
a  majority  of  such  cases  the  chief  point  of  support 
is  the  abdomen,  and  that  is  where  the  pressure  is 
chiefly  felt  and  chiefly  mischievous.  The  back  also 
suffers.  I  do  not  think  that  suspenders  can  ever 
meet  with  much  favor  among  women,  certainly  not 
with  women  of  well-developed  busts.  I  would  not 
put  them  or  anything  that  would  press  over  the 
bust  upon  a  growing  girl  for  fear  of  hindering  a 
fine  development  of  the  form.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  better  than  a  well-made  under-waist  for 
women  and  for  children.  It  is  cleanly  and  comfort¬ 
able  (fitting  the  figure  loosely,  of  course),  and 
makes  a  good  support  for  the  skirts,  either  by 
means  of  buttons  or  by  means  of  a  gored  or  circling 
piece  about  two  inches  or  less  in  depth,  with  a 
long  whalebone  or  rattan  run  in  the  hem.  This  is 
set  on  around  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  and  skirts 
buttoned  around  the  waist  hang  upon  it  and  make 
no  pressure  upon  the  hips.  A  piece  of  the  cloth 
of  the  under-waist  sewed  on  where  the  “bust” 
ought  to  be,  either  fulled  like  a  scant  puff  or  set  on 
plain  like  a  pocket  open  at  the  top,  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  any  material  which  women  defrauded 
by  nature  of  a  good  womanly  form  are  tempted  to 
carry.  The  best  filling  for  those  pockets  is  proba¬ 
bly  white  curled  hair  or  moss.  It  is  a  great  pity 
'bat  any  woman  should  need  such  additions  to  her 
wardrobe,  but  everybody  knows  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  and  less  simple  and  less  artistic 
articles  for  the  purpose  are  openly  exposed  for 
6aie.  The  waist  proposed  here,  such  as  many  have 
worn  for  years,  suits  some  of  us  better  when  made 
over  the  shoulders  like  a  Garibaldi  or  Spencer 
waist,  but  gathered  into  a  belt  five  or  six  inches 
wide  with  gores  (or  darts  or  biases)  to  fit  the  figure. 
This  seems  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  arms,  and 
gives  a  good  “set”  to  the  looso  dress-waist  worn 
over  it. 

Wheatex  Grits. — It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
farina-kettle  in  order  to  cook  wheaten  grits  nicely. 
That  way  is  certainly  safe  and  good,  but  our 
steamed  grits  are  also  good.  Almost  every  family 
has  a  steamer,  and  so  is  prepared  to  cook  wheaten 
grits  without  failure.  Fill  a  basin  or  other  dish 
that  will  set  inside  the  covered  steamer  about  a 
third  full  of  the  grits  (or  cracked  wheat)  and  cover 
with  cold  water,  filling  the  basin  nearly  full,  salting 
to  taste.  Set  the  steamer  over  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  steam  steadily  for  two  or  three  hours. 
No  very  exact  rule  can  be  given,  as  the  grits  differ 
in  quality. 

Pie-Crust. — I  have  kept  still  upon  this  subject, 
because  I  have  been  so  well  aware  that  my  pies 
would  seem  quite  ridiculous  to  regular  old  pie- 
rnakers ;  but  it  stirs  me  up  so  just  to  read  over  the 


recipes  for  pies  and  pie-crust  in  Marian  Harland’s 
much-praised  recipe-book  that  I  must  say  a  word 
for  the  stomach’s  sake.  I  am  afraid  that  book  is 
wrongly  named  “Common  Sense.”  There  are 
good  recipes  in  it,  and  there  is  some  sensible  talk, 
but  “common  sense  in  the  household”  is  yet  to 
come,  I  should  think.  Speaking  favorably  of  pie¬ 
crust,  Marian  Harland  says  :  “  Not  that  I  recom¬ 
mend  pies  of  any  description  as  healthful  daily 
food — least  of  all  for  children.  But  since  they  are 
eaten  freely  all  over  our  land,  let  us  make  them  as 
wholesome  and  palatable  as  possible.”  Then  she 
follows  with  this  recipe  for  “ family  pie-crust  ”  : 
“  One  quart  of  flour ;  %  lb.  lard,  sweet  and  firm  ; 

lb.  butter;  one  small  tea-cup  ice-water.” 

A  pound  of  shortening  to  a  quart  of  flour!  I  do 
not  doubt  that  something  very  fine  and  delicate 
may  be  made  of  these  materials  properly  handled ; 
but  I  should  not  think  that  any  well-informed  per¬ 
son  would  like  to  say  grace  over  such  things. 

Now,  I  do  not  see  why  pies  might  not  be  a  part 
of  our  daily  food,  and  why  children  might  not  eat 
them  as  safely  as  bread  and  butter  and  plain  fruit 
sauce.  The  chief  objection  would  be  the  labor  of 
making  them,  but  that  need  not  be  very  great. 
The  hygienists  would  not  agree  with  me,  but  I 
think  it  the  safest  way  to  use  a  little  baking-powder 
in  the  pie-crust — then  with  ordinary  care  in  baking 
you  will  never  have  heavy  crust.  The  crust  will 
be  sufficiently  tender  if  you  use  only  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  to  shorten  each  pie — not  a 
heaping  one  either.  Rub  this  thoroughly  into  the 
flour,  having  yireviously  mixed  the  baking-powder 
well  with  tli e  flour.  A  small  tea-cupful  of  flour  is 
sufficient  for  a  two-crust  pie  ;  a  pint  of  flour  is  a 
liberal  allowance  for  two  pies.  Use  very  little  cold 
water  to  wet  up  the  dough,  having  it  quite  firm  as 
you  roll  it  out.  Roll  it  very  thin,  as  the  powder  is 
sure  to  make  it  rise  a  little.  Bake  pies  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  oven. 

Now,  what  is  there  about  this  crust  to  give  a 
body  the  dyspepsia?  I  like  to  make  Graham  pie¬ 
crusts  because  they  require  even  less  shortening 
than  fine  flour  crusts  in  ol  der  to  make  them  tender. 
I  often  mix  them  with  just  good  sour  milk  (usually 
a  little  cream  goes  in)  and  a  little  soda.  Very  ten¬ 
der  crust  may  be  made  with  cream  for  mixing, 
sweet  cream  and  a  little  baking-powder  or  sour 
cream  with  a  bit  of  soda.  If  you  do  not  like  the 
looks  of  these  pie-crusts  after  they  are  done  you 
can  sift  powdered  sugar  over  them  while  warm. 

The  particular  general  warning  for  the  filling  of 
pies  is — beware  of  too  free  a  use  of  spices,  and  use 
care  that  they  be  neither  too  sour  nor  too  sweet. 
Plain  fruit  pies  are  very  good  articles  of  diet. 


Children’s  T7ork— An  Important  Question. 

BY  SUSAN  MANN. 


What  work  is  suitable  for  little  children,  and 
how  many  hours  a  day  has  a  mother  a  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  ?  I  am  (so  called)  mistress  on  a  large 
farm,  where  on  an  average  three  men  are  hired  all 
the  year  round.  I  have  five  children  less  than 
eight  years  old.  I  am  sick  most  of  the  time,  and 
I  seldom  have  a  hired  girl.  I  appreciate  the 
benefit  children  get  from  helping  mother,  but  can 
not  be  blind  to  the  harm  I  received  in  childhood 
from  my  father’s  repeatedly  urging  mother  to  spare 
her  feeble  strength  at  my  expense.  “  Why  didn’t 
you  let  Susan  do  it  ?  Su°an  might  do  it.  Have 
Susan  do  it!  ”  were  his  frequent  expressions  when 
she  wished  for  rest  from  work  or  help  in  it. 

My  husband  is  not  so  exacting  with  me  as  he 
used  to  be  ;  indeed,  my  health  fails  too  surely,  and 
doctors  too  invariably  prescribe  “quiet”  to  let 
him  find  fault  with  my  poor  work  as  he  used  to; 
but  in  his  ignorance  of  housework  and  children 
(though  having  helped  me  and  taught  school  he 
thinks  he  understands  both),  and  in  great  thought¬ 
lessness,  he  declares  that  I  do  not  make  the  use  of 
the  children  that  I  ought.  The  two  elder  do  all 
the  setting  table,  washing  dishes,  and  sweeping, 
and  bring  much  fuel  and  water.  They  hunt  eggs, 
gather  fruit,  pickles,  and  vegetables,  and  wash  and 
dress  and  undress  Carrie  and  Robbie.  Now,  have 


I — has  their  father — a  right  to  ask  them  regularly 
to  work  a  washing  machine  or  patent  churn,  to 
iron  or  mop,  make  beds,  or  hunt  cattle  out  of  un¬ 
fenced  corn-fields  ? 

If  by  failing  to  “ask  my  husband  at  home” 
I  seem  disrespectful  to  him,  I  excuse  myself 
by  thinking  that  writing  is  unlike  talking,  that  I 
wear  a  mask  in  my  false  name,  and  that  my  rela¬ 
tions  to  future  generations  through  these  children 
of  ours  has  much  extended  my  relationship ;  and 
moreover  I  assure  you  that  I  have  the  kindest  hus¬ 
band  and  best  man  in  the  world. 


Cooking  Cauliflower. — “W.  P.  C.” 

Nothing  is  simpler.  Remove  the  outer  leaves  and 
cut  the  inner  ones  off  level  with  the  heads,  and  if 
these  are  large  cut  into  halves  or  quarters  or  even 
smaller,  as  may  be,  and  look  within  carefully  for 
“  worms  ”  or  other  insects.  Wash  and  put  into 
boiling  water,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes  or  until 
the  stalk  portion  is  quite  tender.  Take  up  with  a 
skimmer,  drain,  and  place  in  a  dish,  and  pour  over 
a  sauce  of  drawn  butter.  This  is  all  the  dressing 
that  those  who  appreciate  the  delicate  flavor  of 
cauliflower  require,  but  there  are  some  who  will 
drench  it  with  vinegar,  and  thus  degrade  this  most 
royal  vegetable  to  the  level  of  a  cabbage.  We 
know  of  no  help  for  those  who  will  eat  vinegar  on 
cauliflower  and  sugar  upon  tomatoes ;  they  fall 
back,  as  they  have  a  right  to,  upon  the  defence  of 
“  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,”  and  in  these 
cases  we  should  say  that  there  wasn’t. 

— ■  —  i  ■  ■- 

Recipes. 

Canning  Green-Corn. — The  following 
conies  from  Mrs.  J.  V.  S.,  Freeport,  Ill. :  “  I 
noticed  in  your  August  number  an  article  on  can¬ 
ning  green-corn  and  peas.  You  say  it  can  not  be 
done  in  the  family.  Now  I  have  put  up  green- 
corn  for  a  number  of  years  with  excellent  success. 
My  way  is  this :  Take  the  corn  when  right  for  eat¬ 
ing;  cut  from  the  cob  and  fill  into  tin  fruit  cans, 
packing  it  in  ;  then  set  on  the  stove  in  cold  water, 
and  boil  three  hours  hard  ;  then  solder  up  tight.  If 
your  cans  are  tight,  and  you  keep  it  from  freezing, 
you  may  be  sure  of  having  tender,  juicy  corn  in  the 
winter.  I  put  my  cans  in  the  boiler  to  cook  it.” — 
Though  rather  late  to  be  of  any  use  we  give  our 
correspondent’s  note.  The  very  fact  that  the  cans 
must  be  soldered  is  one  great  obstacle  to  putting 
up  corn  in  the  family.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
nor  one  woman  in  a  thousand  can  solder  up  a  can. 
Those  who  make  a  business  of  canning  corn  boil 
it  in  soldered  cans  for  7  hours,  and  then  often  fail. 

Grease  upon  Floors. — An  Iowa  lady 
writes  that  grease  can  be  readily  drawn  from  an 
unpainted  kitchen  floor  by  putting  plenty  of  soft- 
soap  on  the  grease  spot  and  rubbing  a  hot  flat-iron 
through  the  soap.  One  application  generally  suf¬ 
fices  ;  sometimes  another  is  required,  washing 
thoroughly  afterwards. 

Iced.  Tea  and  ColXee. — These  drinks, 
which  have  long  been  popular  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  are  now  becoming  better  known  with  us.  In 
very  warm  weather  they  are  peculiarly  refreshing. 
Iced  tea  in  particular  will  satisfy  thirst  better  than 
almost  any  other  liquid.  A  good,  high-flavored 
black  tea  should  be  used,  and  if  it  is  to  be  cooled 
by  putting  lumps  of  ice  into  it  should  be  made 
very  strong  to  allow  of  the  weakening  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice.  The  better  way  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  tea  of  the  usual  strength,  and  to  cool  it 
by  setting  the  vessel  that  contains  it  upon  the  ice. 
Both  tea  and  coffee  may  be  used  with  sugar  and 
milk,  but  the  majority  of  persons  prefer  them 
without  either. 

ISroilcd  Tomatoes.— Cut  medium-sized 
tomatoes  in  halves  and  put  them  upon  a  gridiron 
cut  surface  down.  When  the  surface  appears  to 
be  somewhat  cooked  turn  them,  and  finish  the 
cooking  with  the  skin  towards  the  fire.  The  cook¬ 
ing  should  be  gradual,  so  as  not  to  break  the  skin. 
Place  upon  a  dish,  and  put  a  little  salt  and  a  lump 
of  butter  upon  each  half  and  6erve  quite  hot. 
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TTSae  Early  ISird. 


We  have  not  had  any  nonsense  pictures  in  a  long  time. 
You  would  hardly  think  it,  but  nonsense  is  a  very  scarce 
article — that  is  good  nonsense,  that  one  can  have  a  hearty 
and  innocent  laugh  over.  These  illustrations,  from  Judy, 

a  London  journal 
for  grown  folks, 
are  hardly  funny 
enough  for  our 
young  fo'ks ;  but 
we  will  use  them 
in  the  hope  they 
will  give  a  hint  to 
some  one  to  give 
us  something  bet¬ 
ter.  Nonsense  pic¬ 
tures  should  need 
no  explanation, 
but  with  these  we 
give  a  running  tale 
— though  different 
from  the  one 
given  by  Judy. 
Here  you  see  the 
Running  Tam.— The  chick  has  heard  that  it  is  the 
early  bird  that  catches  the  worm,  and  you  here  behold 
the  pursuit  of  the  worm  by  the  early  bird. 


The  Early  Biro  has  caught  the  earlier  worm.  It  may 
be  that  running  before  breakfast  gave  the  bird  a  dyspepsia 
that  affected  ils  mind,  or  it  may  he  that  the  worm  was  of 
a  kind  not  down  in  the  books.  At  any  rate, 


This  is  the  Way  the  worm  looked  to  the  bird  after 
the  bird  had  dropped  the  worm  to  get  a  better  hold. 
It  may  well  look  astonished.  We  do  not  blame  it  for 
doing  what  you  see  in  the  next  picture. 


Yon  think  you  see  the  end  of  the  tale — but  no.  The 
early  bird,  sad  to  re-late,  went  directly  into  the  flower- 


garden.  Tiie  owner  did  not  like  to  see  fowl  chick-weed 
among  his  cocks-combs  and  other  flowers,  so  he  admin¬ 
istered  a  dose  of 


Here  you  bee  what  became  of  the  early  bird.  The 
history  of  the  worm  remains  unwritten. 


A  ISlind  Spot  in  ¥our  Eye. 

There  is  a  spot  in  your  eye  that  is  not  sensitive  to 
light,  a  part  of  the  eye  with  which  you  do  not  see.  The 
following  directions  for  finding  it  are  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers,  and  may  be  new  to  most  of  our  boys  and 
girls  :  Shut  your  left  eye,  and  with  your  right  one  look 
steadily  at  the  cross  below,  holding  the  paper  ten  or 
twelve  inches  from  the  eye. 

X  o 

Now  move  the  paper  slowly  toward  the  eye,  which  must 
be  kept  fixed  on  the  cross.  At  a  certain  distance  the 
other  figure — the  letter  O — will  suddenly  disappear;  but 
if  you  bring  the  paper  nearer  it  will  come  again  into 
view.  You  may  not  succeed  in  the  experiment  on  the 
first  trial,  but  with  a  little  patience  yon  can  hardly  fail ; 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  the  black  spot  vanishes 
and  reappears  is  very  striking. 

- — — > - — ■  «>«*- - -  - - 

Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  twenty-eight  letters. 

My  21,  3,  1,  28,  9  is  a  boy’s  name. 

My  20,  7,  22,  21,  2,  10,  18,  11  is  an  animal. 

My  11,  9,  5,  14,  1,  15,  20  is  a  city  in  New  Jersey. 

My  27,  8,  23,  19,  17,  4  is  frank. 

My  6, 13,  19  is  a  fish. 

My  G,  8,  7, 12,  10,  13,  9,  20,  17,  10  is  one  of  the  United 
States. 

My  24.  15,  25  is  an  animal. 

Every  American  should  be  proud  of  my  whole. 

F.  C.  R. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  many  but  not  in  few. 

My  second  in  rain  but  not  in  dew. 

My  third  is  in  eartli  but  not  in  heaven. 

My  fourth  is  in  eight  but  not  in  seven. 

My  fifth  is  in  silver  but  not  in  gold. 

My  sixth  is  in  young  but  not  in  old. 

And  now,  if  the  letters  you  place  aright, 

You  will  see  the  name  of  a  bird  of  flight. 

Orren  Ashworth, 

BLANKS. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  words  pronounced 
alike  but  spelled  differently.) 

1.  Will  the - - - to  speak  to  me  f 

2.  Have  you - about  the  trimming  of  the - dress  ? 

3.  Joe,  will - split  that - ? 

4.  It  was  the  most  ridiculous  — —  that  was  ever - . 

5.  The - -  scratched  John’s - foot.  Lizzie  M. 


pi. 

Sendmils  snogver  treteb  hant  range. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

alphabetical  arithmetic. 
RPL)MUBEA(UTE 
T  M  P 


U  U  T  E 
U  B  A  U 


O  A  R  A 
O  B  R  E 


O  J3  R 


ANAGRAMS. 


.  Undo  ye  all. 

.  Sacred  alto. 

.  Meet  Jo’nny. 

.  Dear  Sir,  save  I 
.  ’Tis  a  match. 


6.  Man  and  flute. 

7.  Large  suit. 

8.  An  open  hem. 

9.  E’en  red  hags. 
10.  Augre  ill-set. 


CONCEALED  RIVERS. 

1.  Cane  grows  in  tropical  climates. 

2.  My  throat  and  neck  are  swollen. 

3.  I  suppose  I  have  taken  cold. 

4.  May  Nora  go  South  this  winter? 

5.  Yes  ;  to  reach  Macon,  go  by  railroad. 

G.  Are  David  and  Mary  going  ? 

7.  Charles  lent  Allen  a  ten-dollar  hill. 

8.  Such  a  hoy  never  will  rise  in  the  world. 

9.  011  I  I  ought  to  have  known  better. 

10.  Jane,  use  your  time  better. 

11.  By  industry  we  thrive.  YAU. 

CHARADE. 

Peaceable  citizens  dread  my  first. 

My  second  but  few  wish  to  hear. 

The  criminal  surely  would  take  to  his  heels 
If  he  thought  that  my  whole  were  near. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.1—1.  Sometimes  a  nest.  2.  A  geometrical  figure. 
3.  Armor.  4.  Measures. 

2.— 1.  A  landed  estate.  2.  A  plant.  3.  A  flower.  <t.  A 
verb.  F.  W.  Beebe. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 

Cross-W  ord.  —Pheasant. 

Added  Letters.— 1.  B-engle.  2.  G-oat.  3.  Sol-E. 
4.  Bee-R.  5.  B-light.  5.  F-ox.  7.  F-owl.  8.  F-lute. 

Numerical  Enigma. — Indianapolis. 

Pi. — Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 

Of  time,  though  meager  all  and  ghostly  thin. 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade 
Was  earthly  fame. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic. — 

294)8157360(27746  (Key  ;  Rockingham. 

Square  Word.—  HOPE 
OVUM 
PURE 
EMEU 

Hidden  Cities.— 1.  Carson  City.  2.  Madison  3.  S».y- 
brook.  4.  Rome.  5.  Le  Roy.  G.  Lansing.  1  Omaha. 

Diamond  Puzzle. —  L 

RAM 
TANKS 
OUTCAST 
LANCASTER 
YES  S  E  L  S 
WITTY 
HER 
R 

Rebuses. — 437.  Concord.  438.  I  excel. 

- »  - - -«®»> - #— - . 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  now  the  20th  of  August,  and  I  must  say  a  few 
words  to  the  Mountaineers  who  have  already  sent  in  their 
lists,  so  as  to  put  some  of  them  out  of  suspense.  It  is 
too  bad  that  so  many  of  you  have  made  the  error  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  Sierras  for  single  mountains.  “  Sierra  ”  means 
“  saw,”  and  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  notched  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tops  of  mountains  when  seen  from  a 
distance.  It  always  means  a  range  or  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains ;  and  as  I  particularly  specified  u<me  mountain" 
the  lists  founded  on  any  of  the  ranges  (Sierra,  Cordillera, 
Macgillicuddy  Reeks,  etc.)  must  be  ruled  out  of  the  prize 
competition.  The  competitors,  however,  shall  have 
honorable  mention  made  of  their  names,  with  the  num¬ 
bers  of  rivers  and  lakes  found,  as  a  slight  recognition  of 
their  industry. 

Then  I  have  had  to  curtail  many  a  list  to  one-quarter 
of  its  original  proportions  because  of  a  letter  being  used 
twice  in  the  river  when  it  occurred  only  once  in  tho 
mountain,  and  because  the  same  name  was  often 
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repeated.  So  that  many  of  you  must  prepare  for  disap¬ 
pointment.  In  fact,  I  must  disappoint  so  many  that  1 
don’t  think  I  shall  ever  he  tempted  to  offer  another  prize 
so  long  as  I  live. 

A  great  many  of  my  nephews  and  nieces  have  thanked 
me  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  given,  “  whether 
I  win  a  prize  or  not.”  To  them  I  return  my  thanks  for 
their  kind  appreciation  of  my  motives  in  offering  the 
prizes.  But,  O  dear  1  I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many 
rivers  in  the  world  1  I  am  nearly  drowned  I 

Mei.vina  A.  S. — “Greenwich  Observatory”  is  not  a 
mountain.  It  is  an  observatory  built  by  Charles  II  on 
the  summit  of  Flamstead  Hill,  in  Kent,  England.  The 
hill  was  named  Flamstead  after  the  great  astronomer. 

IIarry  n.  D. — The  rebus  you  send  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  we  only  want  original  contributions,  thank  you. 

M.  IC.  B. — You  can  scarcely  call  a  sentence  a  charade. 

M.  L.  A. — It  is  well  that  veracity  isn't  a  necessity  in 
an  alphabetical  arithmetical  puzzle.  “Rats  can  not  cat  I  ” 
The  arrangement  is  quite  ingenious. 

C.  P.  Turner. — Much  obliged  for  your  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  sentences.  Our  terms  were  not  so 
arbitrary  as  to  exclude  every  one  of  the  original  words. 
If  you  will  examine  the  sample  Sentenco  in  the  May 
number,  which  was  pronounced  all  right  but  for  the  w’s 
and  s’s,  you  will  see  there  three  of  the  original  words 
— “  a,”  “  with,”  and  “  his.” 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Mary  C.  S.,  Robt,. 
W,  M.,  Flou  Venn.,  M.  K.  Boyer,  C.  Slielmire,  M.  L. 
Andrews,  Walter  Henne,  Arthur  and  Rannie,  W.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  and  M.  E.  Lynch. 

Puzzlers  need  not  waste  their  time  by  writing  enigmas 


on  the  names  of  our  papers  or  editors.  Please  specify 
whether  your  contributions  are  for  Agriculturist  or  for 
Hearth  and  Borne. 

• — - - «xa  e*»> - o  - 

rFlie  C5i*saj>0"<G5i4laoa*ers. 

You  will  think  that  the  artist  who  made  the  sketch  for 
the  above  picture  must  have  been  in  the  Southern  States. 
We  are  not  sure  but  he  was  ;  but  the  picture  is  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  Southern,  as  colored  people,  like  others,  are  fond 
of  gathering  wild  fruit,  and  the  scene  might  have  been 
anywhere  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  we  have  wild  grapes  growing  the 
wholo  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  ;  so  that  those 
boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  short  summers  of  Canada 
or  in  the  short  winters  of  Texas,  and  those  who  live 
near  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  can  all  have  if  they  choose 
their  time  of  grape  gathering.  To  be  sure  the  grapes 
will  not  all  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  pleasure  of 
hunting  for  them  will  be  the  same.  The  grapes  ripen 
mostly  in  early  autumn,  just  before  nutting  time  comes — 
when  the  days  are  bright  and  the  nights  cool,  and  when 
to  be  in  the  woods  or  anywhere  in  the  open  air  is  a  per¬ 
fect  pleasure.  I  said  that  the  grapes  are  not  everywhere 
alike  ;  indeed,  in  most  places  two  if  not  three  kinds  are 
quite  likely  to  be  found.  Bid  you  ever  notice  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  wild  grapes  except  in  the  size  f  When  plants 
differ  in  one  thing  they  are  very  apt  to  differ  in  others. 
You  will  find  that  the  Fox  Grape  of  the  north  has  not 
only  large  berries,  but  a  large  thick  leaf  the  under  side 
of  which  is  very  downy,  while  the  Frost  Grape  has  small 
berries  with  thin  and  smooth  leaves.  Then  how  sour 
the  Frost  Grapes  are  until  they  have  been  touched  by  the 
frost,  and  how  sweet  and  pleasant  the  Summer  Grapes  J 


(still  another  kind)  are  long  before  frost  comes.  It  is 
well  for  you  to  notice  all  these  things  now'  that  you  are 
young,  as  you  will  find  the  habit  of  comparing  not  only 
vines  but  trees  and  plants  of  great  use  when  you  get 
older,  and  when  you  get  in  the  way  of  it  you  do  it  with¬ 
out  thinking.  A  good  woodsman  knows  every  tree  in 
the  forest  by  its  bark,  and  a  good  nurseryman  caiv  tell 
the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  apple  and  pear  trees  by  the 
color  of  the  twigs,  shape  of  the  buds,  and  other  points 
that  most  people  do  not  notice  at  all.  So  when  you  go 
out  for  grapes  this  month,  and  find  more  than  one  kind, 
look  well  at  the  loaves  and  the  color  and  smoothness  of 
the  twigs,  so  that  you  can  tell  the  vines  should  you  scu 
them  without  any  fruit  on  them.  The  three  grapes,  Fox, 
Summer,  and  Frost,  are  the  common  northern  kinds. 
The  youngsters  in  Southern  States  will  find  also  tho 
Bullace-grape,  and  those  in  Texas  will  find  the  Mustang- 
grape  and  others.  Pretty  much  all  tho  grapes  that  aro 
growm  out  of  doors  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
cultivated  forms  of  these  wild  sorts,  while  west  of  the 
mountains,  especially  in  California,  they  can  raise  in  the 
open  air  the  choice  European  kinds  that  at  the  east  are 
only  grown  in  glass  houses.  But  what  do  boys  and  girls 
who  can  get  their  grapes  from  the  woods  care  about  tho 
cultivated  kinds  ?  The  Fox-grapes  are  “  foxy,”  and  the 
others  may  be  sour  or  puclccry,  but  they  taste  better  than 
the  choicest  products  of  the  hot-house.  Do  you  know 
why  ?  They  aro  the  product  of  your  owrn  exertions,  and 
while  you  have  been  gathering  them  you  have  been  gath¬ 
ering  health  and  strength,  you  have  enjoyed  (he  peace 
and  beauty  of  a  perfect  autumn  day,  and  the  joyous  com¬ 
panionship  of  those  without  whom  the  day  and  the 
grapes  would  bo  as  nothing.  By  all  means  let  all  the 
boys  and  girls  everywhere  go  a  grape-gathering. 
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SMITH  AMERICAN 
ORGAN  COMPANY, 

Now  in  its  twenty-third  year  of  successful  business, 
and  with  greatly  increased  facilities,  offers  to  the 
musical  public  a  great  variety  of  instruments,  adapted 
to  both  public  and  private  use,  furnished  with  all 
the  best  appliances  for  musical  effects,  and  set  in 
cases  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Catalogues,  with  finely  engraved  cuts  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  with  full  and  accurate  descriptions,  will 
be  sent,  postage  free,  to  any  address  upon  application. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited  from  those  who 
desire  to  purchase  / 

THE 

Best  Instruments 

NOW  MADE. 

Tremont  Street,  opposite  Waltham  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Brceeh  -  Loading  Shot- 

Guns  of  all  the  celebrated  makers. 
,,  Vfc  ^2** ..  St.urtevant’s  Patent  Brass 

Shot  Shell. 

^  Shooting  Tackle  of  every 
description.  Send  for  Descriptive 

Catalogue.  SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 

Progress  in  Americu.ii  Invention. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  has  recently  perfected  and  is  now  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  and  meritorious  Sewing  Machine — the 
New  Wheeler  &  Wilson  No.  6,  which  is  constructed  on 
novel  principles,  and  seems  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
sewing  machinery  of  manufactories. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Company 
has  received  at  the  World’s  Exposition,  Vienna,  1873, 
both  the  Grand  Medal  for  Merit  and  the  Grand  Medal  for 
Progress,  since  receiving  the  highest  premiums  at  former 
World’s  Expositions,  and  is  the  only  sewing  machine 
company  recommended  by  the  International  Jury  for  (he 
Gi  and  Diploma  of  Honor. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

If  you  want  a  "Water  Pipe  pure  and  healthy,  equal  to  a 
silver  pipe  to  drink  from,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  when 
strength  and  durability  are  considered,  send  an  order  for 
TIN-LINED  LEAD  P  PE,  price  16>£  cents  a  pound 

COLWELL  LEAD  CO., 

213  Center  St.,  New  York. 


The  Best  Investment  Known. 

SILVER  TIPS 


ON  CHILDREN’S  SHOES. 


Nothing  Like  Them  for  Service 
and  Comfort — G-ood 


Cable  Screw  Wire 

\ 

Boots  and.  Slioes. 


lb.  Plat. font i  Scales, 

the  JONES  SCALE  WQPYR, 


Free  Price-List. 


Bingh^r-.ion, 


$50. 

N.  Y. 


1\/rnTMT7V  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 

XVI  WAN  X  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  CARD  FROM  THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING 
AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

Ho.osick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  22d,  1873. 

To  our  Agents  and  Patrons : 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  our  Agents 
and  friends  to  give  them  a  true  statement  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  Award  of  Prizes  on  Mow 
ers  aud  Reapers  at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

In  answer  we  would  say  that  the  Grand  Diploma 
of  Honor,  the  highest  honor  at  the  gift  ,  of  the  Ex¬ 
position,  lias  been  awarded  to  Walter  A.  Wood. 
He  was  the  only  manufacturer  of  Mowing  and 
Reaping  Machines  who  received  the  Diploma  of 
Honor,  aud  only  Five  diplomas  were  awarded  to 
individual  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  award  was  made  after  severe  tests  in  the  field. 
Some  of  our  competitors  were  awarded  medals  of 
“Merit”  and  “Progress,”  but  no  one  of  them  the 
Grand  Award. 

Our  victory  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867  is 
again  repeated  at  Vienna  in  1873,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  and  our  patrons  on  this  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  at  these  great  International  Expositious. 

In  our  own  country  our  success  has  been  equally 
as  complete,  as  indicated  by  the  largely  increasing 
demaud  and  sales  of  the  past  harvest. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  A.  Wood,  President. 


To  satisfy  yon  as  to  the  merits  an  practical  character  of 


The  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener, 

we  offer  to  send  to  all  applicants  three  number?  free:  or  we 
will  send  It  for  1871  for  one  dollar  and  the  last  three  Nos.  for 
tills  year.  Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.— Write  for  our  wonderful  offers  to  Club  Agents. 


Many  people  pay  out  $1,511  to  $>.00  for  books  on  growing 
small  fruit,  when  they  can  get  more  practical  information 
from  onr  64  page 

“SMALL  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,” 

Price  25  cents,  post-paid,  tlinn  from  all  these  hooks  com¬ 
bined.  Send  for  a  copy  and  be  convinced.  It  will  tell  you 
just  how,  when,  and  n hat  to  plant  for  a  lamilv  supplv  of 
fruit,  or  how  to  proceed  to  set  out  a  market  plantation— 
how  to  market,  etc.,  etc. 

Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.Y. 


MIXED  READY  FOR  USE, 

Sold  Only  by  1  lie  Gallon, 

AND  WILL  OUTLAST  ANY  OTHER. 

It  Is  water-proof,  elastic,  and  economical.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  different  shades.  Sample  Card  of  Colors  and  Prices 
furnished  on  application. 

Address  orders  to 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  .Slip,  New  York, 
Or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Buy  Bibs  low. 

Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

Address  KERN,  STEBER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen,  211  Market  Street,  St.  Liouis.  Mo. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

CYNTH8AHA,  the  best,  for  Red  Wine, 

and  all  other  varieties,  very  fine  strong  plants,  at  lowest, 
rates  by  the  quantity.  For  Price-list,  Fall  1873,  address 
ISinOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bashberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

MLi  NT II1>  A  FA  BS  NS  II IS  in  every  town 

®  ®  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  termB, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St„  New  York. 


The  Buckeye  Ahead. 

TWO  FIRST  .  PREMIUM 

Grand  Medals  of  Merit 

were  awarded  to  the  Buckeye  Mowers 
and.  Reapers  at  Vi-enna,  which  distinction 
places  them  ahead  of  all  competitors. 

At  the  Great  Field  Trials  of  187S, 

held  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Hungary, 
Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Posen, 

HIKE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

were  won  by  us  in  competition  with  the  leading 
machines  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  many  friends  of  the  Buckeye  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  machine  which  is  recognized 
as  the 

“  Leading  Harvester  of  America  ” 

maintains  its  reputation  when  sent  abroad. 

ADR9ANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

105  Greenwich  St.,  Yew  York. 

Manufactory,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THE  REST  PAPER.  TRY  IT. 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Every  number 
contains  from  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new 
machinery,  novel  inventions.  Bridges.  Engineering 
works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  and 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistry.  A  year’s  numbers 
contain  832  pages  and  several  hundred  engravings. 
Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for  binding  and 
reference.  The  practical  receipts  are  well  worth  ten 
times  the  subscription  price.  Terms,  $3  a  year  by  mail. 
Specimens  sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  Newsdealers. 

PATENTS  obtained  on  the  best  terms.  Models  of 
new  inventions  and  sketches  examined,  aud  advice  free. 
All  patents  are  pu  lished  in  Die  Scientific  American  the 
week  they  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlet,  110  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtaining  Patents. 

Address  for  the  Paper,  or  concerning  Patents,  MUNN 
&  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Branch  Office,  cor.  F  and 
7th  Sts.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


GEO.  A,  PRINCE  &  CO. 

ORGANS  &  MEL9DE0NS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  In  the 
United  States. 

52,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

U37"  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS, 

RHODODENDRONS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  and  TEA-ROSES 

in  pots.  For  Catalogues  apply  to 

S.  B.  PARSONS  &  SONSyi 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Dutch  Bulbs, 

In  assorted  cases,  from  different  celebrated  growers,  for 
sale  by  C.  C.  ABET,  &  CO., 

9  South  William  St.,  and  61  Stone  St.,  New  York. 

WA.  COVEET  &  CO.,  Produce 

©  Commission  Merclinnt*.  No.  63  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  SF”Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

SAFEST  AND  BEST. 
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Dutch  Bulbs.  Small  Fruits. 
Ns?/  Plants, 


©ur  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 
New  Plants,  and  Small  Fruits, 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings,  and  a  splen¬ 
didly-colored  two-paged  Lithograph  of 

A  GROUP  OF  HYACINTHS, 


Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing 
ten  cents.  Regular  customers  supplied  gratis.  Our  list  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

Comprises  every  desirable  variety  of 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  etc. 

Bulbs  and  Plants  mailed  to  any  address  at  Catalogue 
prices.  Address 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS, 

Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Warehouse, 

Nos.  S3  Purk  Place  anti  30  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Cox  5713.  New  York. 

JDptelt  Jgis!fe©ia§  Flow® 

ci*  M©©!®* 

Our  Importations  are  expected  early  in  September,  direct 
from  the  most  eminent  growers  in  Holland.  All  first-clas3 
bulbs. 

Rivers’s  celebrated  new  early  Peaches:  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louisa,  aud  Early  Rivers,  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Hale’s.  A  large  general  Nursery  Stock. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
et--.  The  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  first-class 
Bulbs  ever  imported.  Catalogue  t  for  the  autumn  just 
published.  .1.  M.  I  HOI  IB  URN  &  CO.,  Seed  Warehouse, 
15  John  Street,  New  York. 


Prime  Flower 

In  half  and  whole  cases,  from  the  celebrated  nurseries  of 
L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  for  sale  bv 

RICH  Alt I>  LAUER, 

Sole  Ajrent  for  the  U.S.,  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


STRONG-  POT  PLAI'TTS 


Suitable  for  Winter  Flowering. 

SENT  SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

5  SplendiclVarictles,  Purchaser's  Chniee.  "11.00. 
13  “  “  “  •’  §1.00. 

For  10c.  additional,  we  send  “Magnificent  Premium 
Rose.”  Elegant  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

TI1E  D1NGSE  &  CONARD  Off., 

ROSE  GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ROSES!  ROSES! 

Prairie  Queen,  Balt.  Belle,  Grcville— by  the  100  or  1.000. 
Abo  a  I  trge  stock  of  Hybrids  and  other  choice  ever-bloom¬ 
ing  Roses,  at  low  rates.  Send  for  liot. 

JOSEPH  RIFT,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BY  MAT",  cm.  EXPRESS. 
'T'KEH.’S,  SDaiRimW,  B£<0>$E§,  and 
SM-VM.  FRUIT'.  Send  for  Pri -e-lists. 

MOON’S  NUrnLSnn.IE'I,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Ths  Monarch  of  tho  West, 

The  largest  and  best  Strawberry.  Brought  TO  cts.  per 
quart  wholesale  when  Albany's  were  selling  at  11  cents. 

Catalogues  ,  f  Fruit  mid  Berry  Baskets .  .10  cts. 

do  with  colored  Plate . S3  cts. 

Price-  1st  T'ee.  WM.  PARKY.  Cinnnminson,  N.  J. 


STUAWBSEieiClT, 

H  Sk,  and  1 blackberry  Plants,  Currants.  Gooseberries, Vines, 
etc.  For  circulars,  references,  c.c..  address 

R.  II.  II .VINES,  Malden-on-thc-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


Arc  tiK3S’.- $  QUircCE  STOCEiS.- 

No.  I  $14;  No  2  $10  per  1,000.  Apple  Seedlings.— No.  1 
$3:  No.  2  $1  per  1,000.  T.  &  II.  HALE,  Wales,  N.  Y. 


BYHGA1N8  in  Nursery  Stock.  Millions  of  Forest 
Trees  and  Seedlings.  Millions  of  Apple  Stocks, 
etc.  Half  a  Million  Concord  Grapr-Vines,  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  J.  JENKINS,  Box  45,  Winona,  Col.  Co.,  O. 


GCO  ACRES  I  *  Catalogues  30  cts.  |  13  GREENHOUSES. 
(1)  DriScrptive;  (2)  Wholesale;  (8)  Bulb;  (4)  Fruit,  and 
Flower  Plates.  Immcnae  stock  and  low  prices.  Address 
F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Illinois. 


TREES, 

PLANTS  &  BULBOUS  KOOTC* 

A  For  AUTUMN  of  1873.  ** 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  offer  to  Planters  and  Dealers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  In  the  country  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Evergreens, 
New  c't  Rare  Fruit  Si  Ornamental  Trees, 
New  &  Rare  Green  Hot  House  Plants, 
Bulbous  Flowering  Roots. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by'mail  when  desired.  Prompt 
attention  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  ami  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  /damps,  as  follows : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  JS— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  41 — Wholesale  (Just  Pub¬ 
lished),  Free.  No.  5 — Bulbs,  Free.  Address 

Estabraiw.  ELLWANGER  h  BARRY, 

Mount  Mope  Nurseries ,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  STOCK 

For  Nursery  Planting. 

FRUIT  TREES 

In  Great  Variety. 

Hare  Ornamentals 

A  SPECIALTY". 

The  largest  assortment  in  the  country.  Send  lor  Trade 
Lis(  No.  3.  sixteen  closely  printed  pages ;  and  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Retail  Descriptive  aud  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Fruit  aud 
Ornamental  Trees. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SURPMJS  STOCK. 

100,000  APPLE.  Fine,  first-class  3 yr.  trees. 

100.000  PEACH.  F  iuc,  hrsl-elass ;  .  yr.  from  bud. 
10.000  do.  VAN  BUREA’S  GOLDEN 
DWARF. 

10,000  PLUM  ON  PEACH.  Fine2yr.  trees. 
10.000  APRICOT.  1  and  2  yr.  fine  trees. 


Colossal  and  Giant.  2  year 


10,000  — _ 

100.000  ASPARAGUS. 

plants. 

50.000  HYBRID,  PERPETUAL,  and  MOSS 
ROSES.  “All  on  own  Roots.” 

50.000  BOURBON,  CHIN  <\ ,  NOISETTE,  TEA, 
and  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

10,000  IRISH  JUMPER.  2K.to3ft.  Extra  heavy. 
100,000  SIBERIAN  and  other  fine  ARIIOR-VIT/E. 
All  sizes. 

100.000  HARDY  SHRUBBERY.  Several  sizes. 
Suitable  for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting. 

We  offer  the  above,  together  with  a  full  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  very  low  rates.  Correspon¬ 
dence  solicited.  Catalogues  free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  DIWGEE  Sl  CO  ARD  CO., 

Wholesale  Nurserymen,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  TEBQ  NUESEEIES  CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1S70.  INCORPORATED  1S78. 

These  Nurseries  have  been  under  the  special  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  F  Heikes,  of  Payton,  Ohio,  who  now  becomes  the 
president  of  the  new  organization.  Our  stock  for  the  Fall 
of  1813  is  especially  line  and  complete  in  assortments.  Send 
for  Price-List.  Specialties  for  1873 — Apples,  Peaches,  Apple 
Seedlimrs,  Osage  Orange,  Wild  Goose  Plums,  Utah  Hybrid 
Cherries,  etc.  Address 

THE  TEBO  NURSERIES  CO.,  Clinton,  Mo, 


Nursery  Stock  of  all  Kinds! 

Greenhouse  Flowers  &  Flowering  Plants! 

WHOLESALE  AND  ItETATL. 

WALTER  GRA^E,  EVERGREENS,  and 
SMALL  F'TUITS  specialties.  Send  for  wholesale  or 
retail  price-list.  Please  state  where,  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  L.  M.  FERRIS  «fe  SON, 

Dutchess  Nurseries.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


§g  Fruit  &  Ornamentally 


ATWOOD,  ROOT  &  CO., 

Castle  Brook  Nurseries, 

Gr  o  n  o  v  a  ,  UNJ  .  3T 

Immense  Stock.  Price-Lists  free. 


30 
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HEIKES  JVTJIiSEXlM-ES. 
Specialities.  Fall  of  18/3.  Peaches,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blood-Leaved  Pea  lies,  Utah  Hybrid  Cherries, 
Apple  Seedlings,  Plum  Seedlings,  Peach  Seedlings,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  imd  Strawberries.  Also  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  Nursery  articles.  Address 

HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  HAVE  AN  UNUSUALLY 

Large  &  Fine  Nursery  Stock 

FY>r  the  fall  trade  of  1573  and  spring  of  1874.  Dealers  and 
Planters  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

N.  B.— 300,000  Apple  Seedlings.  2-vear-old,  fine.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT  «Ss  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


TB2KB3S,  SHS R BTE8S,  and  other  nursery 
stock.  A  general  assortment  of  large  and  small  sizes, 
all  of  line  quality  and  at  low  rates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Sweet-Chestnut  Trees,  etc. 

Three-fourtlis  of  a  million  from  6  inches  to  10  feet  high. 

Cheaper  than  ever.  A  circular  free.  _ 

40,000  strong  Roses  grown  in  nursery  rows. 

100,000  1,2,  and  3  year  Grape-Vines. 

50,000  1, 2,  and  3  year  Currant  Bushes. 

5,000  Tulip  Trees,  6  to  10  feet  high. 

75,000  Peach  Trees,  first  quality. 

3,000  Weeping  Mt.  Ash,  1  and  2  year  heads. 
1,000,000  Evergreens  in  variety. 

100,000  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

30th  Year.  300  Acres.  11  Greenhouses. 
Address  STOCKS,  HARRESON  &  CO., 
Painesvillc,  Lake  Co.,  Chio. 


D.  H.  BROWM  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen  &  Dealers  la  Nursery  Stock. 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  of  Fall  Seeds,  Hardy  Bulbs.  Flowering 
Plants,  Immortelles,  Grasses,  Mosses,  etc..  Grass  Seeds,  Seed 
Grain,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus,  etc.,  mailed  free  to  all  on  application. 
Gold-lrame  Vegetable  Plants  in  early  spring. 

Peach-trees  a  specialty.  Hew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SEEDLBMG  STOCK. 

1,000,000  Extra  No.  1  Apple  Seedlings— i lie  finest  growth  we 
have  seen  for  several  years.  Also,  50,00r  Pear  Seedlings,  at 
low  rates.  Address  E.  II.  SKINNER  &  CO., 

Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill. 


Pear  Trees  for  the  Million. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  West ;  fine  assortment ;  extra  quality  ; 
packed  to  go  sately  any  di-tanee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  low  by  hundred  or  thousand.  A  full  assortment  of 
other  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
mailed  free  ro  applicants. 

R.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  O. 


32  PAGES.  ILLUSTRATED. 


MONTHLY. 

BEAUTIFULLY 

PRINTED. 

$1.50  per  year. 


1 1  YE  STOCK  JOURNAL 

Pays  Canvassers  Best. 

The  best  paper  for  the  Farmer,  the  P-Irymnn,  the  Prect’er  of 
Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  S^ine,  Poultry,  the  Pee. Keeper  and  FUh 
Culturlst.  Everv  class  of  l  ive  Stock  treated  in  EVERY  Number, 
with  an  interestin'-  Fireside  Department. 

Buffalo  Printing  Co.,  KctfHilo,  N.  Y. 

THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 


Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

F®y LT^Y  WORLD, 

HARTFORD,  CT. 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 

for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  ’o  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Wright’s  New  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  theJttteseiAwA:  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  H.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford.  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 


itlMIS,  COCHINS,  &  nOIIDAl. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  Cliofoe  f prelmens  of 
Young  Fowls  of  above  varieties,  carefully  bred  from  No.  1 
stock;  also  portions  of  Breeding  Stock— at  very  low 
prices.  Write  lor  particulars.  Address 

A.  M.  CAREY,  Selin's  Grove,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock.  Im¬ 
ported  Alderneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


JJEIRSEY  CATTLE. 
ESSEX  PflGS. 


For  sale  by 

G.  W.  FARLEE 

Cresskill,  N.  J. 


NCJHIBH.BSKSffiT.  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwyn- 
®  edd.  Pa.,  has  a  few  more  Cotswold  and  South-Down 
Sheep  and  Lambs  for  sale,  cheap.  Also  Blooded  Cattle  and 
Swine,  Water  and  Land  Fowls,  in  great  variety.  Deer,  Swan, 
and  Curiosities  lor  Museums  and  Shows.  Everything  that  a 
fancy  or  plain  fanner  needs,  cheap.  Wanted— Deer  and 
Swan.  A  line  Holstein  Bull,  2  years  old.  for  sale.  A  tine  all- 
white  Newfoundland  Dog  and  a  large  English  Greyhound. 
Premium  Rouen  Ducks  at  $5  a  pair.  Also  Pigeon-Wings 
and  Fancy  Feathers  in  quantity. 


“HN€ULISn  MASTIFF  ”  I>OG. -Six 
MJ  months.—' Parents  Imported.— :Co1or,  llerlit.  buff.— 
Genuine  old-fashioned  pure-bred. — Weight  at  maturity,  140 
lbs.— Affectionate,  noble,  faithful.— Price  $200. 

^  C.  CARROLL  LORING,  Dedham,  Mass. 


PIJHF-RHIEI>  POUIiTRY  FOR 

SAJLTRL — Brahmas,  Cochins.  Iloudans,  HamhnrgSt 
Leghorns,  Games.  Sehriirht  and  Game  Bantams,  Rouen 
Ducks,  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Send  for  Price-list.  Address 
»V.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wls. 


|>UB2re-rererei>  FOWLS  for  sale.  From 
■-  all  leading  varieties.  Bred  from  imported  Prize 
Stock.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

C.  FLODING,  Leetonia,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 
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Save  Twenty  per  Cent  by  Braying 

GUNS, 

BREECH  &  MUZZLE-LOADING, 

(Selected  by  one  of  our  firm  in  Europe  from  most  reliable 
manufacturers.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.) 

FROM 

POULTRY,  TROUBLE  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS, 

No.  300  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List. 


HALL’S  PATENT  HUSKING  GLOVES, 


Greatly  improved  this  year  by  email  metallic  plates  on 
the  parts  most  exposed  to  wear,  making  hem  last  THREE 
TIMES  AS  LONG,  without  impairing  their  flexibility. 
These  popular  Gloves  fully  protect  the  hands,  and  do  the 
work  much  faster  and  easier  than  any  other  Hnsker.  Made 
in  three  sizes,  both  right  and  left-handed.  Half  Gloves, 
$1.25  per  pair  ;  Full  Gloves,  $2.50  per  pair.  Sent,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  merchant  for  them,  or 
address  Mali,  MIJSSCING  GLOI’E  CO., 

145  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago, 


oa  an  average,  is  made  with  ibis 

WELL  AUGER 

In  good  territory.  It  bores  any  diame¬ 
ter  and  d  nth  and  r  rd'nary  we  lsai  the 
rate  <  f  150 feet  per  day.  The  great¬ 
est  tool  in  the  w^rid  for  j 

PSOSPZCTING  FC3  COAL. 

The  angers  are  made  of  cast  cast  steel 
and  warranted  to  bore  in  s  ft  lime 
stone,  soft  sand  stone,  s.ate  coal  and 
bard  pan,  and  by  the  use  of  the  door 
m  d  Yalv  \  a  pe-  tect  cylinder  aug^r  la 
formed.  thus makineit  the or-lr ^uccesa- 
lul  w  11  auger  in  QUICKSAND 
Fa'm,  Township  and  County  right* 
for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

$:00  REWARD 

will  be  paid  to  any  onQthat  will  inform 
us  of  a  business  that  requi  es  as  little 
capital  and  p  >ys  :-.s  well  as  the  well  bor¬ 
ing  business.  We  invite  the  doubtful  to 
come  to  St. Louis  and  see  the  auger  work, 
aud  if  it  does  not  work  as  rep  eseuted, 
we  will  pay  their  Railroad  fare  both 
ways.  Send  ten  cents  for  Illust-ated 
Catalogue  which  explains  everything. 

Addre*  WELL  AUGER  CO., 
Box  2804.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cottsag-e  Color  Fsalsats, 

50c.  to  SI  PER  GALLON. 

JE.  G.  ItELiLilE  Y’S  Patent  Metallic  Paints,  Ground  in 
Oil  and  mixed  ready  for  use.  Fifty  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 
Send  for  card  of  colors. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

116  Maiden.  Lane,  New  Yorlc. 

35  Essex  Pigs. 

Eight  weeks  old.  As  fine  as  any  in  the  couutry.  Ready  for 
•hipping  September  15th. 

HerksMre  FI^s. 

All  ages.  BEST  BLOOD.  Warranted  Pure. 

Jersey  Cattle. 

BULLS,  COWS,  and  HEIFERS 

of  the  most  fashionable  styles  and  of  the  best  milking 
qualities.  Prices  from  $50  clear  up. 

Ayrshire  Cuttle. 

BULLS,  COWS,  and  HEIFERS. 

Good  in  Style  and  at  the  Pail. 

All  warranted  thorough-bred. 

x*.  a.  oss:a.se, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ask  your  PLUMBER  for  the 

People’s  Pumps, 

and  send  lor  a  Circular. 

The  best  Force-Pumps  in  the 
market,  and  for  sale  every¬ 
where.  Prices  from  $10  to  $30. 

For  Stock-yards,  Farms, 
House,  and  Greenhouses. 
The  (iut-Door  Pumps  are 
Non-Freezing,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  wells  lrom  6  to  100 
feet  deep. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

Sole  agent  of  the  American  Pump 
*  Co.,  77  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

®  FOR  SALE  BY 

F.  E.  CARROL,  22  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

J.  D.  SMITH.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  M.  WISVVALh,  Quincy  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
PROVIDENCE  PUMP  CO.,  Providence,  11. 1. 

J.  H.  BI  DILI  JIG  TON,  113  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KIRK,  .JOHNSON  &  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
CLEVELAND,  BROWS  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
KIRKWOOD  &  DUNKEL,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  H.  WOOLSEY  &  CO.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

F  BOTH  INGHAM  &  WORKMAN,  Montreal,  C.  E. 
,J.  E.  WILSON.  Halifax,  N.  S. 

SCOTT,  DUNHAM  &  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
CONROY.  O’CONNOR  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Agents  for  States  and  Territories  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 


METROPOLITAN 
Agricultural 
Works. 

Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hay  and  Stalk 
Cutters,  Vegetable  Cutters,  Corn  Slue  Hers, 
Canal  and  Garden  Barrows,  etc.  Adapted  to  the 
Northern  Farmer  and  Southern  Planter. 

Dealers  supplied  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Address 

H.  B.  GRSFFINC, 

68  and  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


llalladay’s  Improved 

■Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  aud 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  uew  iu  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00,, 

Batavia,  III. 


UNION 
COHN 
HUSKER., 
60  CT3. 


1  SELLS  AT  SIGHT. 

DO  TWO  MEN’S  WORK. 

No  sore  or  cold  fingers.— Best  cast- 
!  steel.— Last  a  lifetime.— Taken  six  pre- 
j  miums.— Every  farmer  wants  it.— Will 
j  send,  post-paid  2  samples  lor  75  ets.,  or 
j  3  styles  for  $1,  or  1  dozen  for  $3.  S30 
I  a  Dav  for  Agents.  Address 
1  J  UNION  HUSKEIl  CO., 

1505  Willow  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

ENGLE.  KELLER  <&  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mail. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  Is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  ERG., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^ IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 


T,  H.  McALIJSTER.  Optician,  49  Nassau-st..  N.  Y. 


STHttEOFTTOotts.  etc.,  etc.  New  slides  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  A  vert/ profitable  business  for  a  titan  with  small 
capital.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

W.  MITCHELL  MoA LT.ISTER. 

1,314  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

Slide  Rests,  Hand  Planers  for  metal.  Small 
Gear  Cutters,  etc.  Ttie  very  best,  selling  every¬ 
where.  Catalogues  free. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


THE  PERFECT  HORSE : 


HOW  TO  KNOW  HIM.  HO  W  TO  TRAIN  HIM. 
HOW  TO  BREED  I-II.M.  HOW  TO  SHOE  HIM. 
HOW  TO  DRIVE  HIM. 


By  William  II.  H.  Murray.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  aud  a  Treatise  on 
“Agriculture  and  the  Horse,”  by  Hon.  George  B. 
Loring,  with  Illustrations,  from  Life,  of  the  best  Trot¬ 
ting  Stock-Horses  in  tile  United  States,  with  their  Pedi¬ 
grees,  Records,  and  Full  Descriptions.  1  vol.,  8vo.  $4. 

This  book  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  and  most  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  work  upon  the  Horse  ever  produced  in 
America,  and  is  far  better  adapted  to  improve  the  methods 
of  horse-culture  in  tills  country  than  any  other  work  ever 
published.  Front  his  lung  study,  observation,  and  practical 
testing  of  theories,  Mr.  Murray  lias  been  able  to  pur,  into  this 
work  a  vast  amount  of  just  the  kind  of  information  needed 
by  all  who  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  breeding, 
rearing,  training,  shoeing,  or  driving  of  horses.  I)r.  Lor- 
ing’s  chapter  abounds  in  pertinent  counsel  of  high  value, 
admirably  supplementing  Mr.  Murray’s  work.  And  Mr. 
Beecher  introduces  it  in  his  own  characteristic,  felicitous 
manner.  The  pictures  of  famous  horses  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  tills  work,  which  possesses  in  a  rare  degree 
the  qualities  requisite  to  insure  immediate  and  permanent 
popularity. 


*»*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  1‘ubli  hers, 

JAMES  E.  QSCtQOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


to  Tori  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

INCORPORATED  1857. 

Lectures  for  1873  will  commence  last  week  in  October,  and 
continue  until  the  last  of  February,  1874. 

Fees:  Matriculation,  $5;  Faculty,  $150;  Graduation, 
$25;  Dissecting,  $5.  Address  for  Circulars. 

A.  F.  LIAUTARD,  V.S..  M.D.,  Sec’y. 

205  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  Cheapest  &  Best. 
Cures  and  Prevents 
all  Diseases  Incident 
to  the  Horse’s  Foot. 


.JUST  PUBLISHED, 


“Rational  Horse-Shoeing,” 

with  plates,  illustrating:  how  to  perform  operations  and  cure 
loot  troubles.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Send 
stamp  for  circular  to 

GOODENOUGH  HOKSE-SHOE,  41  Dey  St.,  New  York 


NEW,  USEFUL,  VALUABLE  I 

Devoted  to  home  enjoyment,  instruction,  improvement. 
Containing  over  350  il  ustrations  and  naming  1 100 scien¬ 
tific  appliances;  description  and  price  of  Tool  Chests; 
Amateur  Lathes,  Tools  and  Machines .  Model  Steam  En- 
gines, Steamboats, Sailing  Vessels  ;  Mathematical  lnstru  r~| 
ments;  Microscopes ;  Chemical  Cabinets,  etc.  Alsoecnes  Ifig 
of  145  Chemical  experiments  and  treatise  on  preparing  ob-  |ji| 
1  jects  for  Microscope ;  i  nstructions  f  or  making  Fret  or  Scroll  NV  ork,  wi  th  f*"’ 
I  home  talent,  andillustrationsof  HOuseful  parlor  requisites,  viz.:  Bird 
3  Cages,  Book  Shelves,  Brackets,  Flower  Stands,  Writing  Desks,  W  ork 
I  Baske’ts  etc.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.,  and  with  first  order  for  $1.00 
I  worth  of  Designs  will  send  Cxtra  copies  to  refund  price  of  Book  free. 


ivGE  PAPcR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Alanf.  Mechanics’  Tools. 


a 


^SIXT  H  EPUIlON-rTrTIETH.vTHOUSAND,, 


VrlL'' EH<!I>  W  the  l»est  turnip,  enrrot, 

and  potato  cuttei.  to  cut  for  cuttle,  sheep,  or  calves? 
Turned  by  a  boy,  cuts  a  bushel  a  minute.  $11  10  $15.  Not 
to  be  paid  for  till  tried  on  the  farm.  Circulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 
WEATHER  MOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes,  bent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVAN  r„  LOVE  JOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
329  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Special  pri'-e  to  dealers. 


PJEBffi? 

H  bores  any  diameter,  and  ordinar 


No,  we  would  only  calf  attej>. 
tion  to  our  well  AUGKU.wuh 
which  a  man  can  earn  $25 
.  per  day  in  good  Territory. 

It  bores  any  diameter,  and  ordinary  wells  at  the  i  ate  of  J 50  feet 
ver  day.  Farm,  Township  and  County  Rights  for  sale.  Descrip¬ 
tive  hook  sentoa  receipt  of  9  cts.  postage.  Address  AUGKIt  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  State  where  you  saw  this. 

SELF- A.C TING  CATES. 

NICHOLSON’S  PATENT. 

The  best  in  the  world.  Address 

AMERICAN  GATE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Highest  Premium  (Medal)  Awarded  and  Indorsed  by  Certificate  from  the 
AUEUltAit  lNSTlTUTK  as  “Tile  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 


The  “  ASBESTOS  ROOFING”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  material,  which  can  he  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin, 
Slate,  etc.,  on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates.  It  is  manufactured  in  rolls  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  cheaply  transported 
and  easily  applied.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  CO  ATI  VG  AMI  CEMENT.  ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELTING,  SHEATHING 
PELTS,  ASBESTOS  BOARD  AND  PAPER,  ASBESTOS,  ASJPH.VLTUM,  etc. 

These  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  can  be  applied  by  any  one.  and  are  put  up  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
ff3^~  Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  etc.  Liberal  inducements  to  General  Merchants  and  Dealers. 


These  materials  for  sale  by 

KIRKWOOD  DCNKL.EE.  Chicago. 

M.  M.  lltCK  <fe  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RE  MIR  ELBOW  M’F’G  CO„  Cincinnati. 

B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston,  Texas. 

E.  A.  EDWARDS  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  W.  JOHNS, 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  TVew  York, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  etc. 


FLORIDA. 

WINTER  HOME  ASSOCIATION, 

.Arlington.  Bluiff.,  Fla. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Association  would  inform  any  who  may  determine  on  spending  a  winter  in  the  ’sunny 
climate  of  Florida  that  they  have  purchased  a  tract  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Arlington  Bluff,  2>«  miles  east  of 
Jacksonville,  laid  out  a  portion  of  it  in  lots  100  feet  square,  and  from  1  to  20  acres,  many  of  which  are  already  disposed  of 
by  continuous  leases  of  99  years,  and  are  being  built  upon  by  their  owners  for  occupation  the  ensuing  winter.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  in  process  of  erecting  ample  Boarding  Houses,  and  hope  to  be  in  readiness  for  visitors  early  in  the  season.  The 
price  of  hoard  from  $10  to  $12  per  week.  It  is  expected  that  arrangements  with  Rail  and  Steamboat  lines  will  be  organized 
for  excursion  tickets  at  reduced  fare. 

Among  the  many  who  visited  these  grounds  during  last  winter  we  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  Bishop  Ames, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  Few  York;  Chaplain  McCabe.  Chicago,  Ill.;  Samuel  Curry,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
F.  C.  Goo  le.  Esq.,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  Rev.  Seymour  Coleman,  ’Williamsport,  Penn. ;  Rev.  Selah  Brown.  West  Troy.N.Y. 
Rev.  George  Brown,  '  anajoharle,  F.Y. ;  Orange  Judd,  Esq.,  Few  York;  J.  Malcolm  Smith,  Esq.,  White  Plains,  F.  Y. 
Jas.  Buall,  President  Importers  and  Traders'  Fational  Bank,  Few  York. 


The  following  persons  compose  the  Association: 


JOS.  H.  TIIORNLEY,  Esq.,  President.  8 th  and 

Spring-Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  MeCORD,  Esq.,  Vice-President, 

79  Downing  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  9  Astor  House, 

New  York  City. 

ENOCH  BOLLES,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WM.  MATTHEWS,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  2022  Alt. 

Vernon  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  HERBERT  MeCORD,  Esq..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  DePATJ"’,  Esq.,  New  Albany,  Did. 

Du.  I.  M.  WARD,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HE  I1Y  FOSTER,  M.D.,  Clifton.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Esq.,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

JOHF  RICE,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Jl'is. 

For  full  particulars  and  descriptive  circulars  apply  to  or  address 

GEORGE  MeCORD,  Esq., 


E.  REMIFGTOF,  Esq..  Ilion,  N.  1T. 

Rev.  WILI.IAM  B.  OSBORF,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Rev.  S.  B.  DA  RN  ELL,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

C.  C.  LATHROP,  Esq  ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dp..  E.  D.  FULLER,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

F.  BOTTOME,  D.D.,  New  York. 

A.  J.  BEFTLEY,  Esq.,  84  South  St ,  New  York. 

C.  YINGLIFG  Esq.,  9  Astor  House,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  PIERSON,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.J. 

JOSEPH  H.  RICHARDS,  Esq,,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  MALCOLM  SMITH,  White  Plains,  N.  Y 
ORAFGE  JTTDD.  Esq.,  New  York. 

JOHF  W.  SHEDDEF,  Prop’r  of  the  Massena  Springs,  Ft. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


9  Astor  House,  New  York. 


No  More  Loose  Bolts  and  Nuts. 


When  you  buy  a  Reaper,  Mower,  Thrashing  Machine,  Carriage,  or  Wagon,  insist  upon  all  the  bolts  having 

& 


THE  CELEBRATED 

CUMMING 


Lock-Nut. 


Patented  June  1G,  186S.  Sections 

Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Machines,  Carriages,  Wagons,  etc.,  at  low  rates.  Address 

THE  LOCK-NUT  AND  BOLT  CO.  OF  N.  Y.,  No.  G1  Broadway,  New  York. 


pALL  PLANTING,  « 


FOR  THE  HOUSeA 


The  Fourth  Number  of  VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE 
for  1873,  containing  Descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Lilies,  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting  and 
Winter  Flowering  in  the  House,  is  now  published.  25 
cents  pays  for  the  GUIDE  a  year — 200  pages,  BOO  Illus¬ 
trations.  Fall  number  5  cents.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKER.  “’XT' 

S.  C.  HILLS,  51  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


&  CO,, 

FiLaJSSfiSNCJ,  re.  V., 

Offerafine  stocji  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALIAS, 
andRARE  EVERGREENS,  RHODODEN¬ 
DRONS,  ROSES,  and  other  Flowering  Shrubs. 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  attention  of  large  buyers  is  invited.  Access  to 
Flushing  by  Bridge  St.  Station  of  Flushing  Railroad. 

For  Catalogues,  address  as  above. 

LABY  AGEMTS 

Wanted  to  introduce  our  co'ehrntcd  Rubber  Goods  for 
Indies  and  children’s  wear.  They  sell  rapidly,  and  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Send  for  onr  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Address  LA  PERLE  RUBBER  CO.. 

90  Chambers  Street,  Few  York. 


YOUR  NAME 


Handsomely  printed 
in  GOLD  on  1  dozen 
cards,  KFD.  BLUE,  or 
GREEN,  as  Clear.  Transparent,  and  Beautiful  as  COLORED 
GLASS,  for  50c.,  post-paid,  3  doz.  $1 ;  sample  10c.  Must  have 
agents  everywhere.  Outfits  "  ~ 


i  25e.  F.  K.  Smith,  Bangor,  Me. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  INVENTORS. 

American  Agriculturist 

PATE1T  DEPARTMENT 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous  inven¬ 
tors,  we  have  organized  a 

PATENT  DEPARTMENT 

in  connection  with  this  office  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  connected  with 

Securing  Patents 

in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  character  for 

Reliability 

which  has  been  maintained  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  more  than  thirty  years  will  be  carefully 
guarded  in  this  as  in  other  departments. 

All  Inventors 

desirous  of  procuring  patents  at  moderate  cost  are  in¬ 
vited  to  forward  (express  prepaid)  a  model  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  with  a  brief  description  of  its  working.  The 
model  should  not  exceed  one  cubic  foot  in  dimension. 
Upon  receipt  of  model  an  opinion  as  to  patentability 
will  be  given  free  of  charge. 

Preliminary  Examination 

at  the  Patent  Office,  to  determine  patenta- 
bility,  will  be  promptly  made  for  a  fee  of  $5. 

Litigation  of  Patents.  B 
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The  services  of  the  best  counsel  have  been 
secured  to  prosecute  or  protect  before  the 
U.  S.  Courts  and  the  Patent  Office  the  claims 
of  those  intrusting  their  business  to  this 
agency. 

Specifications,  drawings,  engravings,  mo¬ 
de's,  and  all  other  appliances  furnished  at 
moderate  prices. 

In  all  dealings  with  this  Department  in¬ 
ventors  may  depend  upon  promptness,  fideli¬ 
ty  to  their  interests,  and  the  best  services 
which  can  be  rendered  by  thorough  experts. 

I  For  full  particulars,' address 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

S  PATENT  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

for  Fall  Sowing, 
for  Fall  Planting. 
Plants  for  Winter 
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Flowering. 

Erabracjngj|Very  thing  NEW  and  RARE  in  great  variety 


and  at  LOW  RATES, 
applicants. 


Price-Lists  mailed  free  to  all 


CI3DSM)3S>  E5  COrVlAITDT  ET.,  ITcw  Tcri, 

H'fcO  YOU  WANT  the  AGENCY  for 

MM  (or  for  your  own  use)  the  cheapest  and  best.  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter  in  America f  Not  to  hr  Paid  for  till 
Tried  on  tire  Farm,  $8  to  $16.  Circulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls, Mass. 
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A  M  B  It  l  C  A  N  A  G  It  I  C  SJ  L  T  U  It  I  S'T. 

OKA.KQS  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
.  Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  conies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
HEARTH  AND  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  •  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Hearth  and  lomc  (weekly)  with  Amer« 
lean  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 


GREAT 
REWARDS! 


FOR  A 


Little  Work.  | 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  jj 
ONE  OR  MORE 


OF  THE  MARY 


W-  GOOD  THINGS  jf 

HP  In  our  Premium  List.  ;J| 

The  Publishers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Hearth  and  Home  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  presenting  their  new  general 
Premium  List  for  1874.  The  Premiums 
which  they  have  offered  in  past  years 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  Many  thousands  have  se¬ 
cured  Premiums,  and  very  many  of  these, 
who  at  first  had  small  hopes  of  success, 
have  been  themselves  astonished  at  the 
ease  with  which  they  have  raised  large 
clubs  and  secured  valuable  Premiums. 

Here  is  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  all. 

Boys  and  Girls, 

Young  Men  and  Maidens, 

Middle-aged  Men  and  Women, 
Farmers, 

Mechanics, 

Merchants, 

Professional  Men, 
Anybody, 

Anywhere, 

who  wishes  to  do  good  aatd  ssaake 
money,  can  do  both  by  going  to 
work  as  here  invited  by  the  publishers 
of  these  two  most  valuable  journals, 
American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth 
and  Home.  You  need  only  to  show 
specimens  of  the  papers,  promise  the 
beautiful  Chromos  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  offer  (see  particulars  on  page  368), 
and  forward  your  subscriptions. 

There  is  no  clanger  of  failure  in  the  enterprise  if 
you  go  into  it  with  spirit.  You  may  succeed  in 


raising  a  club  much  larger  than 
you  had  at  first  calculated  upon  ; 
and  even  should  you  secure  fewer 
subscribers  than  at  first  hoped  for, 
the  Premiums  are  so  many  and  so 
various  that  you  could  not  fall  to 
be  suited  with  some  good  thing 
on  the  list. 

Persons  of  all  classes  have 
engaged  successfully  in  the  work, 
and  very  many  have  materially 
isacresasctl  iSaeir  income, 
and  that  too  without  encroaching 
upon  their  ordinary  working  hours 
and  with  but  little  trotalrle 
to  themselves.  The  articles 
offered  as  Premiums  arc  worth 
the  regular  price  which  is  set 
against  them.  They  are  new 
and  good.  They  have  almost 
universally  pleased  and  satisfied 
the  recipient.  You  can  obtain 
one  or  more  of  them. 

TRY  IT.  ^3 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $25, <1)00  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper, -or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
lo  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

You,  Reader,  can  get 
a  Picmiiiin.  TRY  II'. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

N.B, 

! 

Read  and  carefully 

Note  tlie  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

ns  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained , 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  now  until  July  1st,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will 
be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  and  where 
they  will  tell. ...  (g)  Remit  money  in 
Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bank¬ 
ers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange  Judd 
Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  bis  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
Is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  cl  ub  rates  of  $  1  and 
$0.50 ;  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  SS'~  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  on  next  page. 

N.  IS. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper ,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  {English  or  German)  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agricultui'ist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50.  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the 
‘Id  and  4 th  columns,  or  from  the  Zd  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  6 th  column. 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


(G) 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  tlic  Year  1874. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  V core's  Floral  Set  ( Moore  Man'f’g  Co) 

2—  Gold  Pen,  Sil.Case  ( George  F.  Hawkes.) 

3—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  {do.  do.). 

4—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.) . 

5—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.) 

8— Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.), 
it— Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.). 

8—  Pavson's  Indelible  Ink . 

9—  Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Han' f' g  Co.)$12  00 
10— Revolving  Butler  Cooler  (do.  do.). 

It  —  Card  Receiver  (do.  do.). 

12—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.). 

13 — One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.). 

14 — One  Dozen  Table  Forks  {do.  do.).'. 

15 — Child's  Cup  (do.  do.). 

1  a— Child's  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon(do.  do.). 

17—  Child's  Carriage . (C.  If.  F.  Dare). 

18 — Child' 3  Self-operating  Swing  (do.  do.). 
Doll's  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (do.  do.). 

20—  Crandall's  Building  Blocks . 

21 — Crandall's  Masquerade  Blocks . 


1— Knives  and  Forks 
5— Carver  and  Fork 


(do. 

(do. 


Tnife 

Tnife 

Inife 


3— Pocket  Kt 
)— Pocket  Kn,„ 

)— Ladies’  Pocket  Knife 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


3 1 —Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do. 


do.) 

do.) 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


i  tJktJ - JjJdLvl  It  DU/  Iff  VO!  Hl.KJH.UJ.  ccr 

34—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  &  Baker).... 

35—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . 

3fJ— Sewing  Machine  CWillcox  dc  Gilts).... 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Secor) . 

38—  Beckwith  $12  Sewing  Machine . 

30— Beckwith  Portable  Family  Sew'g  Mach. 

AO— Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . . — $14  00 

ft  — Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $8  00 

•Z—Melodeon,i-octave  (G.  A .  Prince  &  Co.'s)$ 67  00 
43  —Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.)  5112  0" 
4A— Piano, Snlendidl-octfSteinway  A  Sons)  $050  i 
l  45— Silver  Watch  (American  Match  Co.). ,.f40  I 
|  4-0— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)  ..$100  I 

47— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rife . ...$16  I 

48 -Double-bbl.  Cun  (Cooper ,  Harris  &  B.) 430  I 

49— Remington's  Breech -loading  R.fle . $36  I 

-Remington's  Single-barrel  Shot-gun . $8  I 

■Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (Icon,  5  Gal.)  fS  I 


■Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 
—Aliy  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


_  '—Any  Three  do. 
58 —Any  Four  do. 
50— Any  Five  do. 
60 —Any  Six  do. 
61  —Any  Seven  do. 
62 — Any  Eight  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

63—  Seventeen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXII. 

64—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

65  —Any  Deo  Back  Volumes  do. 

66—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

67—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

68  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

69—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

70—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

72—  .lay  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

73—  Seventeen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXII. 

7 A— Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library 


SO— Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do. 

—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rale.) 
81— A  810  Library  (Tour  Choice.)  -  ' 


82—  A  815  Library 

83—  A  820  Library 

84—  A  825  Library 

85—  A  830  Library 
8S— A  835  Library 

87—  A  840  Library 

88—  A  845  Library 
83— A  850  Library 
99— A  860  Library 

91—  A  875  Library 

92—  A  S1O0  Library 


93— A 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$10  00 
$15  00 
$20  00 
|g$25  00 
=  ts$30  00 
2  s.  $35  00 
|  =$40  00 
5!  $45  00 
gis$50  00 

•2W?<50  00 
3«S75  00 
N  100  00 


■e  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description.) 


American 

Hearth 

Roll* 

Agricul- 

and 

Papers 

turist 

Home 

together. 

only. 

,  Number 

only. 

Number 

Number 

of  Sub- 

of  Sub- 

of  Sub - 

scribers 

scribers 

.scribers 

requ 
at  o 

ired 

required 

required 

■at. 

at  or  at 

at 

$1.50 

$1. 

$3.00  $2.50 

$4.00 
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50 
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125 
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%W° Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  heat  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  2  to  8,  27  to  33,  55  to  78,  and  81  to  93, 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  See  Description 
of  Premiums  on  Next  Page. 
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Descriptions  ©f  Premiums. 

( For  numbei •  of  Subscribers  required,  see  Table,  page  393.) 

No.  1.  —  Moored  Floral  Set. — This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium— a  complete  set  of  Ladies’  or 
Children’*  Garden  Tools  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Hoe,  Spade,  Fork,  and  Rake. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  and  iron,  with  finely  pol¬ 
ished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  durable,  and  highly  finish- 
|  ed,  and  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box.  They  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  are 
pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kensington,  Ct. 

Nos.  2,  3,  4. — ©old  Feins  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  2  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  3  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  4  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  66  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  3. — Eadies’  Fine  ©old  Pen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  maker  as  No.  2. 

Nos.  6,  7.— Paragon  JPateiit  Re¬ 
volving  Pencil.  —  This  is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.00.  Same  maker  as  No.  2. 

No.  S.-Payson’s  Indelible  Ink, 
and  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 

— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  !>.  —  Cake  Basket.  —  A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking,  useful, 
and  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  articles 
that,  follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  6  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  nart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good -look¬ 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  10.— Revolving-  Mutter-Cooler. 

—This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  9. 

N  o.ll. — Cai-d  Receives-. — This  is  a 
beauti  fill  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 

from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  12.— ©ne  Bozen  Teaspoons, — 
No.  13. — One  Bozen  Table-Spoons. — 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  9.  They  arc  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  14.— ©sic  ©oaten  Ta.ble-Forlcs. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  13.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 

from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  15. — Cliilal’s  Cup. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It,  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 

No.  16. — Cbild’s  Maife,  Fork,  anil 


Spoon. — This  also  is  a  beautiful  gift  for  a  child.  The 
articles  are  triple-plated,  finely  figured  with  ivy-leaf  pat¬ 
tern,  and  put  up  in  a  handsome  silk-lined  morocco  case. 
From  the  same  house  as  No.  15. 

No.  l?.-€hil(l’s  Carriage,  or  IPer- 
anibulator. — An  elegant  carriage,  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  upholstered  with  reps,  has  full  plate  tinned  joints, 
handle  tips,  side  lights,  dash  rail,  panel  body,  and  carpet 
on  the  bottom.  These  carriages  are  from  the  well-known 
manufacturer  C.  W.  F.  Dare,  47  Cortlaudt 
St.,  New  York. 

No.  18. — Child’s  l*atent  Fropeller 
or  Self-Operating  Swing. — A  pleasing  thing  for 
a  litlle  boy  or  girl.  The  seat  of  the  swing  is  upholstered 
with  enameled  cloth,  showily  painted,  and  hooks  and  all 
complete  accompany  it.  When  it  is  hung  up,  the  hooks 
overhead,  to  which  the  level  ropes  are  attached,  must  be 
set  about  one  foot  in  front  of  the  hooks  to  which  the 
main  ropes  are  attached.  A  child  is  delighted  with  being 
able  to  swing  himself.  From  C.  W.  F.  Dare,  47 
Cortlaudt  St.,  New  York. 

No.  IB.— ©oil’s  Collage  Chamber 

Set. — A  most  attractive  gift  for  a  little  girl.  Eight  pieces 
of  furniture  prettily  painted:  Bedstead  (size  11%  x  18 
inches),  bureau,  table,  commode,  towel-rack,  two  chairs, 
one  rocking-chair.  FromC.  W.  F.  Dare,  47  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 

No.  20.  —  Crandall's  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  uuequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  21. — CranclaH’s  Masquerade 
Blocks.— These  are  put  up  in  boxes,  the  blocks  in 
each  of  which  will  make,  by  various  combinations,  300 
different  pictures  in  brilliant  colors.  They  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  washing,  and  afford  endless  amusement  for  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  beautiful  gifts  for  the  little  ones. 

No.  22.— Knives  and  Forks. — These 
have  ebony  and  metal  handles,  manufactured  by  a  patent 
process  which  unites  them  so  firmly  to  the  blades  that 
they  never  work  loose,  and  are  rendered  hot  water-proof. 
The  knife  blades  are  silver-plated.  Made  in  the  best 
style  by  the  AVoods  Cutlery  Co.,  55  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York.  For  this  Premium  we  will 
give  either  the  Table,  Medium,  or  Dessert  size,  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  recipient ;  six  knives  and  six  forks, 
or  twelve  knives  without  forks. 

Nos.  23,  24,  25.— American  Takle 
Cutlery.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  really 
good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs.  Fatterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  23 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  24  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  SO  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $16.00.  No.  24  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $20.00 ...  .For  33  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at.  $22.00  —  For 
35  at  $1.50,  or  116  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  these 
Premiums,  Nos.  23  and  24,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These 

Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ 

The  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  arc  made  by  Tlie  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles. 

No.  2<».  —  French  Fools’s  Knife, 

Fork,  and  Steel.— This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife, 
with  Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for 
use  rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see 
how  easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and 
steel  are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces, 
and  perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made 
by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  27,  28,  2B,  30. — Pocket  Knives. 

—Here’s  for  tue  Boys  and  Girl* !— These  Premiums 


are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  ’  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham¬ 
bers  st.,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  27  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle. 
No.  2S  is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl 
handle.  No.  29  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five  blades 
and  shell  handle.  No.  30  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  31.— Msiltiim  in  JPsirvo  Foclcet 

Knife.— 55^*""  Boys,  Read  tliis.^ggj  This  is  a 
most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Premium,  from  the 
Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New 
York.  It  comprises,  in  one  kuife-haudle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  t«ols  weighing  hut  two  ounces.  The  knives  will 
be  sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  32. — Very  Clioice  ©arden  Seeds 

and  Flower  Bulbs.— We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  R.  K.  Bliss  Sc  Sons, 
23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  whose 
seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  a  list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very 
choicest  kinds,  and  the  most  useful  varieties.  Though 
some  are  rare  (and  costly),  all  have  been  tested 
and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  you  to  select  from  the  list  below  any 
that  may  he  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,and  select  seeds  accordingly. 
All  delivered  free:  1  pint  New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans.  50c. ; 
1  pkt.  Beet,  New  Egyptian  Blood  Turnip,  15c.;  y2  oz.  do., 
Perpetual  Spinach,  25c.;  2  oz.  do..  Lane’s  Improved  Im¬ 
perial  Sugar,  25c.;  1  Pkt,  Cabbage,  Early  Wyman,  25c.; 
>4  oz.  do.,  Marblehead  Mammoth,  50c.;  y2  oz.  do..  Improv¬ 
ed  American  Savoy,  25c.;  %  oz.  do..  Improved  Brunswick, 
25c.;  y2  oz.  do.,  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  20c.;  y2  oz.  do., 
Improved  Red  Dutch,  for  pickling,  25c.;  %  lb.  Carrot, 
Bliss’s  Improved  Long  Orange,  BOc.;  1  pkt.  Cauliflower, 
Early  White  Erfurt,  25c. ;  1  pkt.  do.,  Early  Paris,  25c.; 
y2  oz.  Celery,  Boston  Market,  25c.;  loz.  Cucumber,  finest 
forpickling,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Egg-Plant,  New  Black  Pekin,  25c.; 

1  pkt.  Kale,  New  Garnishing,  25c.;  y2  oz.  Lettuce,  Early 
Simpson,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Mnskmelon,  Hackensack,  15c.;  1  pkt. 
do.,  Sill’s  Hybrid,  15c.;  1  pkt.  Watermelon,  Japanese 
Cream-fleshed,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Onion,  New  Queen,  25c.;  1  pkt. 
do.,  New  Giant  Rocca,  15c.;  y2  pint  Peas,  Laxton’s  Alpha, 
25c.;  1  pint  Peas,  McLean’s  Little  Gem  30c.;  2oz.  Squash, 
True  Boston  Marrow,  50c.;  2  oz.  do.,  Turban,  50c.;  2  oz. 
do.,  Genuine  Hubbard,  50c.;  y2  oz.  do.  Marblehead,  25c.; 

2  oz.  Tobacco,  Conn.  Seed  Leaf,  50c.;  %  oz.  Tomato,  Ar¬ 
lington,  50c.;  1  pkt.  do.,  Grapeshot  15c.;  1  Liiium  anra- 
tum,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  50c.;  1  Liii¬ 
um  lancifolium  rubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  40c.;  1  Lilinm 
lancifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  40c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1.50 ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$1.50;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single,  in  three 
colors,  red,  blue,  and  white  (for  fall  planting),  $1.50;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting), $2.00 ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall), $1.00. 

No.  33.  —  Extra  Early  Vermont 
Potato. — This  remarkable  potato  is  a  seedling  raised 
in  1S67  from  a  seed-ball  of  the  well-known  Jackson 
White.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized  from  the 
Garnet  Chili,  as  it  resembles  many  seedlings  of  that 
variety.  For  five  years  the  “  Vermont  ”  potatoes  have 
been  grown  side  by  side  with  the  Early  Rose,  both  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  have  proved  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  that  favorite  sort;  they  are  more  productive, 
fully  equal  to  the  Early  Rose  if  not  superior  in  quality, 
flesh  very  white,  dry,  and  floury,  excellent  keepers,  and 
in  every  way  a  most  promising  variety.  Wc  have  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  Sc  Sons, 
23  Park  Place,  New  York,  to  supply  us  with 
the  genuirie  article,  to  go  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  any  Dart 
of  the  country.  They  should  go  out  before  freezing 
weather,  but  when  too  late  for  this  we  will  keep  them 
until  warm  enough  to  mail  them  in  the  spring.  This 
Premium  can  only  remain  open  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Nos.  34,  35,  345,  37.-Sewing  Ma« 
cliiiies.— 1 “A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor 
and  promotes  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at 
home.”  We  offer  a  choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  machines,  all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
our  own  families,  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all 
arc  valuable,  each  has  some  .excellence  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Grover  Sc  Baker  Co.  make  two  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines — the  “Lock  Stitch”  and  the  “Elastic  Stitch.” 
The  elastic  stitch  is  remarkable  for  its  elasticity,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable.  The  structnre 
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of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut  or  broken  at 
intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  neither  open,  run, 
nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools,  without  re¬ 
winding.  The  “Lock  Stitch”  makes  the  stitch  alike 
on  both  sides,  and  is  easily  operated.  Either  kind 
will  be  furnished.  The  Florence  Machine  makes 
different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
AVlllcox  Sc  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked ,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  The  new  table  and 
pedals  are  great  improvements.  The  Secor  machine 
is  claimed  to  comprise  the  fewest  number  of  pieces  of  any 
lock-stitch  machine.  Its  tension  is  very  simple,  and  no 
change  is  required  in  passing  over  seams.  It  will  sew 
from  tissue  paper  to  leather.  The  tension-plates  are  close 
to  the  needle,  and  if  the  thread  is  cut  from  the  spool, 
will  work  until  the  thread  is  exhausted.  The  needle  is 
self -setting.  All  the  works  being  above  the  table,  they 
are  easily  oiled  and  cleaned. — All  these  machines  have 
constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household— worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield  (less  taxes)  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$21  a  month,  board  included,  or  $06  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this — the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  Get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
land — get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium-list — well ;  but  get  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  Sc  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  786  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M’ne  Co.,  3!)  Union  Square. 
Wlllcox  Sc  Gibbs  Ilf’gCo.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Secor  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  697  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  S8. — Beckwith  §12  Sewing;. 
Machine. — While  we  advise  buying  a  $55  to  $65 
Sewing-Machine,  we  have  looked  for  one  which,  while 
brought  by  its  low  price  within  the  reach  of  multi¬ 
tudes  who  can  not  afford  the  valuable  higher  cost 
machines,  should  be  at  the  same  time  worthy  of 
commendation.  This  we  have  found  in  the  Beckwith 
Machine.  It  is  well  and  strongly  made,  is  simple, 
its  use  being  quickly  learned,  is  applicable  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  has  already  been 
tested  so  thoroughly  that  hundreds  of  testimonials,  from 
all  quarters,  have  been  given  by  tlio  e  who  are  delighted 
with  its  work.  Each  machine  is  put  in  a  neat,  compact 
box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can  with  oil.  thread,  dif¬ 
ferent-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full  printed  directions  for 
using.  We  offer  these  Machines  on  our  Premium  List. 
We  will  sell  them  to  any  who  may  wish  to  buy,  for  $12 
ea.h,  delivering  to  any  express  office  in  this  city. 

No.  39. — Beckwith  2"or(ablc  Fam¬ 
ily  Sewing  Machine. — While  we  offer  the  Beck¬ 
with  $12  Machine  (Premium  No.  38)  we  also  offer  the 
new  Portable  Machine,  price  $20,  which  comprises  all 
the  excellencies  of  the  former,  with  many  valuable  im¬ 
provements.  Its  size  and  power  are  increased,  and  its 
capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged,  without  impairing  its 
portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and  eccentric 
movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillating 
needle-clamp,  b/ which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle.  We  will  sell  these  machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily)  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  buy,  for  $20  each, 
delivering  to  any  express  office  in  this  city. 

No.  49. — Doty’s  Improrctl  Clothes 
AVasfiier,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-five  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “  help  ”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  FA.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Macliine  Co., 
Mldtllefield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  41.—  Universal  dollies  Wriiag- 

A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  cloth  es¬ 
saying  implement,  that  should  he  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 


chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Macliine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 
IS.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  st.,  N.  ¥, 

Nos.  43,  43. — WlelotlcoMS.  —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle. 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Yocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
&:  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  AT.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  oue  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  lias 
been  there  fourteen  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage-stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  bo 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  as  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  he 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  mmber  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 

No.  44. — Steinway  S*iano. — Seven  Oc¬ 
tave  Bosewood  Case,  Solid  Bosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Bound  Corners  ;  OverstrunoBase,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  price  $650.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  Sc  Sons,  Nos. 
109  A  lit  Bast  SltliSt.,  is  enough  to  say ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz. : 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury:  “Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1SG7.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports:  “The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  625  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s  labor.  Classes  of 
young  ladies  at  school  might  unite  in  canvassing,  and 
obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a  Piano  fur  their 
school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this  premium  to  a 
large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons, 
New  York  City,  for  a.  free  circular  describing  it. 

No.  45. — A  CJootl  Watch. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  AValtliam, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  ot 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manutacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  he  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  nearly  S00,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,. warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “hunting”  case;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  onr  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  he  engraved,  “American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 


No.  48.— Ladies’  Fine  Ciold  Walcli. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
WatcH  Co,  (see  No.  45  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  lS-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “  Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  tjub 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  47. — Breech-loading  Poclcet 
Rifle. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  he  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway.  82?”  Without  the  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give  tlie  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  ca»t- 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  48. — Bosahle-Ifiartrel  Cnitn;  on 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“  Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  caliber  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
Premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  Sc  Hodg¬ 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  Premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  49. — Remington’s  Sporting 
Breeclr-Loading  liifle.— The  Eifle  offered  as  this 
Premium  has  a  30-inch  steel  barrel,  and  can  he  of  any 
weight  from  8  to  13  ihs.,  and  of  any  caliber  from  22/ioo 
to  5%oo,  “3  may  he  desired.  Ammunition  is  extra,  and 
at  prices  varying  in  accordance  with  the  caliber.  These 
rifles  are  manufactured  by  the  noted  firm  of  E.  Rem¬ 
ington  Sc  Sons,  Nos.  281  and  283  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
and  who  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  o£ 
fire-arms. 

No.  50.— Remington’s  Single-Bar* 
rel,  Muzzle-loading  Sliot-Gun.  Improved. 
— This  very  serviceable,  low-priced  gun  has  gained  a  wide 
reputation,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  hoy-read¬ 
ers,  who  are  old  enough  to  handle  a  gun,  will  be  glad  to 
secure  one.  It  is  of  good  material  and  fine  workman¬ 
ship,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  49. 

No.  51.— Clias.  Pratt  &  Co’s  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Keliahlo 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guarantee  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longeraud  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation,  and  death 
resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil— but 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha,  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  United  States  Law — has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium-list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  Government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  “  Astral  Oil  ”  is  from  the 
House  of  Clias.  I*ratt  &  Co.,  103  Fulton  St. 
Mr.  P.,  a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the 
article  to  its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested,  and 
fully  indorsed  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the 
land.  The  Guarantee  Cans  are  made  of  tin.  and  sealed  so 
that  none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  17  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  54  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  12  one-gallon  Guarantee 
Cans  of  Oil,  which  may  be  distributed  among  a  club. 

No.  5®.  —  Comstoch’s  Morticnl- 
tnral  Implements  Comhinetl. — Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion-Weeder,  Seed-Sower  and  Straw¬ 
berry  -  Eunner  Cutter.  —  Tiiesc  implements  have 
given  such  satisfaction  the  four  years  we  have  offered 
them  ns  Premiums  that  we  continue  them  on  our  Pre¬ 
mium-list,  and  recommend  them  as  very  complete  con¬ 
trivances  for  hand  cultivation.  The  same  frame,  wheel, 
and  handles  answer  for  all  the  combinations.  The 
changes  for  each  kind  of  work  csp  he  use W  in  r,  fey/ 
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minutes,  ami  every  implement  works  as  well  as  if  made 
specially  for  the  purpose.  With  any  of  them  one  man 
can  accomplish  with  ease  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  men 
with  common  tools,  and  do  better  work.  The  price  (of 
the  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  is  $9.00  (see  our  Pre¬ 
mium  in  the  Table) ;  with  Seed-Sower  combined  $15.00, 
which  we  will  give  for  22  subscribers  at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1. 
The  following  arc  extra  attachments  for  the  Cultivator 
and  Weeder,  which  may  be  secured  by  sending  us,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above,  the  same  number  of  subscriptions 
required  for  any  other  Premium  of  same  cost:  Straw¬ 
berry  Cutter,  $3.00;  pair  of  Half-share  Teeth,  $100;  set 
of  Shovel  Plows,  $2.00;  Mole  Plow,  $1.00;  a  Yerge- 
Cutter  for  cutting  and  cleaning  the  turf  edges  of  walks 
and  borders,  an  exceedingly  valuable  invention,  $1.50 ; 
Scuffle  Iloe,  for  scraping  walks  and  alleys,  $1.50. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Ct,,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants. 

No.  53.— Family  Scales.— These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  y2  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan,  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  or  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  iu-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
hy  the  well-known  Fairbanks  &,  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

No.  54.— The  Great  Dictionary. — 

Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1854  three-column  pages, with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  I  he  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  ivord  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations.  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next,  to  a  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise  to  any 
part  of  the  conntry.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston. 

Nos.  55  to  03. — Volumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and 
contain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than 
can  be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Offlce,  or 

$1  .75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They 

are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them 
having  alone  cost  at  least  $100,000.  Those  obtaining 
premiums  for  less  than  sixteen  volumes  can  select  any 
volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to  XXXII  inclusive.  For 
ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer. 

Nos.  04  to  73. — Bound  Volumes  of 
tlie  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  50 
to  58  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  yi.-Farmer’s  Boy’s  S.ihrary.— 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  such  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  be  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  are  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 

No.  75.— Farmer’s  Hoy’s  Library.- 
Both  the  books  in  No.  74,  and  also  Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Horsekeepers  and  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 

No.  70.— farmer's  Hoy’s  TiDrary  . — 
The  four  books  in  No.  75,  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Strawberry  Culture,  Gregory  on  Squashes,  Brill’s  Farm 
Gardening,  and  Harris  on  the  Pig. 

No.  77. — Farmer’s  Hoy’s  library. — 

The  eight  books  in  No.  76,  with  the  addition  of  Thomas’s 
Farm  Implements,  Tim  Bunker  Papers,  and  Waring’s 
Draining  for  Profit. 

No.  78.— farmer’s  Hoy’s  Iabrary. — 

The  eleven  books  in  No.  77.  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Grape  Cultnrist,  Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers, 'and 
Hunter  and  Trapper — in  all  14  fine  volumes. 

Nos.  7b.  80.— SBoiasidL  Volumes  of 

Heartli  and  Homo.- These  volumes  are  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on  back 
and  side.  With  tiieir  beautiful  engravings,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  useful  and  enlertainingrcading  for  all  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  a  family,  they  will  prove  valuable  additions  to 
any  library. 

Nos.  81  to  93. — <3®o«l  Fi 5 Druries. — 
In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  81  to  92  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist ,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  £3?”  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  g3P“See  Table  List 
of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

No.  93. — (General  Hook  iPi*cmium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  eacli  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1 .20 ;  or 
60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
dubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  through,  by  us.  See  List  as  in  No.  81. 


THE  BECKWITH 

SEIM-IACHIM  IMPROVED. 

PRICE,  SI 2. 

With  New  iSraiding-Foot  and  oilier 
Valuable  Improvements. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  a  year  past, 
the 

Beckwith  §ewing--Mae!iine, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April,  1872.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  more  than  one  thousand  of  these  machines,  and  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  offer  the  Oeckwlth  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
nse  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style. 

Read  what  tlie  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  ns  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  Some  of  them  were  written  with 
reference  to  the  $10  Machine,  but  are  anpropriate  to  tlie 
Improved  Machine,  as  lhat  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  former,  witli  the  additions  already  noted. 


Waynesville,  Ohio,  June  10, 1873. 
Sirs  :  I  received  the  sewing-machine  in  due  time.  I  am 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  I  have  need  it  on  all  kinds  of 
goods.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  EMMA  CARDER. 


Plymouth,  Wrs.,  Jan.  29th,  1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  had  the  Machine  nearly  a  year,  I  think, 
and  this  is  the  only  accident  (breaking  one  needle!  that  has 
occurred  to  it.  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Tours  respectfully, 

Mrs  S.  C.  WILLEY. 


Laclede,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1873. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  amount  inclosed  in  No.  1  and  2 
needles  for  Beckwith  $10  Sewing-Machine.  The  little  thing 
works  like  a  charm.  Truly  yours, 

S.  A.  HENLEY. 


Churcdville,  Va.,  Feb.  22d,  1873. 
Gentlemen:  The  three  Machines  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  I  have  sold  two  of  them  to  my  nearest  neighbors,  who 
are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Tours,  etc.,  J.  H.  HEIZER. 


Kyi.erstown,  Pa..  Feb.  13th,  1373. 

Gentlemen:  TheMachine  works  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all.  I  am  young,  and  never  sewed  on  a  machine  until  I 
got  the  Beckwith,  but  bv  closely  following  directions  on 
the  lid  of  the  box,  I  got  along  without  any  trouble. 

A.  F.  HOOVER. 


Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9tli,  1873. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  Improved  Beckwith  Sewing- 
Machine  yesterday.  Words  will  fail  to  express  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  had  never  seen  one— never  used  any  machine 
much— and  had  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  immediately- 
sewing  with  yours.  Truly  yours, 

A.  F.  COOK.INHAM. 

Newport,  October  10th,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  The  Machine  I  bought  of  you  September 
21st  gives  great  satisfaction.  Wife  says  she  would  not  give 
it  for  a  $100  machine,  it  is  so  nice  and  handy. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  ALMY. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can 
with  oil,  thread,  different-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

Tlie  New  Sewing  Machine  as  & 
PREMIUM  witliout  Money, 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

We  will  give  tlie  Machine  to  any  one 
who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  j  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each,  express- 
age  on  the  Machine  to  be  paid  by  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  it, 

igiP”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
nnmber  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing-Machine. 

PRICE  $20. 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 
ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  POUNDS. 

We  have  been  offering  for  a  year  past 

Tie  Beckwith  Sewing  -  Machines, 

both  the  original  $10  Machine  and  the  $12  Improved,  as 
Premiums,  and  in  that  time  have  disposed  of  hundreds  of 
them,  which  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and 
elicited  multitudes  of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  reci¬ 
pients.  While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12 
Machine  as  heretofore,  we  now  offer  the  new 

Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20, which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former, 
witli  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  are 
increased,  and  its  capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged, withoat 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and 
eccentric  movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  witli  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

Wc  will  give  one  of  these  S20  Machines  to 
any  one  who  will  collect  and  forward  to  ns 
Thirty  Subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  at  SI. 50  each,  or  One  Hundred  at  SI 
each,  expressage  on  the  Machine  to  he  paid 
by  the  recipient  of  it. 

To  any  one  sending  ns  $20,  we  will  send  one  of  the  Machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser.  If,  after  having 
the  Machine  30  days,  and  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  it  does  not 
give  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  the  Machine,  express 
charges  paid,  we  will  refund  the  $20. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


SALT  CREEK,  AT  ASHLAND,  NEB. —LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  PLATTE  HILLS,  PROM  THE  HILL  HILL. 

IOWA  AND  NEBRASKA  LA.JSTDS. 

What  Time  in  the  Year  is  it  Best  to  Buy  Them  ? 

Till:  BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD 

Advertise  that  “  Products  will  pay  for  Land  and  Improvements  several  times  over  within  their  credit  of  ten  years,  with  nothing  to  pay  for  four  years  but  six  per  cent  annual  interest.” 
Proceeds  of  crops  are  sometimes  necessary  anti  always  convenient  for  paying  this  interest  and  annual  installments  of  principal  after  the  fourth  year  as  they  accrue ;  hence  it  is  wise  to  buy 
at  such  a  time  that  all  payments  will  fall  due  after  harvest,  on  the  heels  of  which  the  pork  and  beef  crop  follows.  Delays  of  payment,  asked  for  and  granted,  are  generally  “  till 
after  ha>'vext."  1 

These  facts  show  that  September,  October,  November,  and  December  are  the  months  most  convenient  for  aimu  il  payments  to  mature  ;  hence  buying  land  “  after  harvest"  is  the  best 

arrangement  for  ten  prospective  annual  payments.  Autumn  is  also  the  best  season  to  “  make  a  good  ready  ”  for  next  season’s  crop,  inch  as  selecting  hind,  building  a  house,  digging  or 

boring  a  well,  buying  a  wagon,  team,  plows.  sock.  etc.,  at  best  rates.  Many  wish  to  buy  land,  but  can  not  come  in  person  to  do  so  before  coming  with  their  families.  Such  can  write  and 
*Pemfv  yie  kind.  location,  quality;  whether  level  or  rolling  prairie,  or  valley  and  timber  land,  with  running  water;  distance  to  Railroad  station,  market,  etc. 

1  lie  first  payment  ol  six  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  land  wanted  can  be  remitted  by  Bank  draft  on  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  payable  to  order  of  GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land 
Commissioner. 

Prices  range  generally  from  three  to  ten  dollars,  averaging  about  six.  though  some  lands  arc  sold  at  on^  and  two  dollars  per  acre. 

On  receipt  of  written  application  and  funds,  the  best  selection  will  be  made  that  can  be  at  price  specified,  and  if  on  examination  within  one  year  the  land  thus  bought  is  not 

satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  he  can  exchange  it  for  any  other  unsold  tract  at  same  pric<* ;  or  for  belter  land  by  paying  the  difference. 

Nebraska  Lands  bought  in  1873  will  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  twenty  per  cen>.  premium,  if  one  half  of  it  is  improved  and  cultivated  within  two  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

A  Deduction  of  13,  15,  or  10  per  cent,  is  mad  a  from  long  credit  price  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  for  full  payment  in  one,  two.  or  three  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

Our  gratuities,  low  prices,  long  credits,  small  annual  payments,  great  products,  and  good  markets  enable  every  enterprising  man  to  get  a  good  farm  and  home  in  a  rich,  healthy,  and 
beautiful  country.  Circulars  giving  full  particulars,  and  in  any  quantity  wanted,  are.  supplied  gratis. 

A  SKCTIONAIj  MAP,  on  a  large  scale,  showing  the  exact  location  of  the  Lands  in  Iowa,  is  sold  at  30  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  at  same  price. 

IjAJVD  BUYERS,  in  order  to  realize  all  the  benefits  we  offer,  should  buy  Land  Exploring  Tickets,  via  Burlington  route,  of  VV.  D.  Cowles,  Agent,  317  Broadway,  New  York ; 
W.  H.  Wisuer,  Agent,  50  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  or  at  C.  13.  &  Q.  R.It.  Offices  in  Peoria,  Mendoia,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  Ill.  Or  apply  to 

CEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner,  for  Iowa  Lands,  at  Burlington,  Iowa;  or  for  Nebraska  Lands  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Atchison,  Topska  &  Santa  Fe 

RAILROAD. 

THREE  MILLION  ACMES 

LAND  S. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  to  IMPROVERS. 

13  Years’  Credit,  7  per  Cent  Interest. 

No  Part  of  the  Principal  payable  for  Four  Years. 


Table  Knives  and  Forks  of  A XX  KINDS, 


This  Ilandle  never  gets  loose.  It  is  not  affected  by  Isot  water.  It  is  tbc  most  durable  knife 
known.  Always  call  for  the  "Trade-Mark,”  “MERIDEN  CUTLERY  COMPANY,”  on  the  blade.  They  are 
good.  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Cutlery.  Made  bv 

The  MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


PINE  GRAH-GltOWIXG  REGION. 

Tracts  of  one  and  two  thousand  acres  available  for 
Neighborhood  Colonies,  or  for  Stock  Farms. 

Excellent  Climate,  with  Pure  Flowing  Water. 

“I  would  say,  that  ill  the  course  of  many  years,  and 
through  extensive  travel,  I  have  not  seen  a  more  inviting 
country,  nor  one  which  offers  greater  inducements,  with 
fewer  objections  to  settlement,  than  these  lands  of  the 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.U.”— Extract  Report  of  Henry  Stewart, 
Agricultural  Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

For  full  particulars  inquire  ot 

A.  E.  TOTJZAUN, 

Land  Commissioner,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


FOR  SALE.  IMPROVED 

and  unimproved  Fir  ming  lauds  In  the  richest  and  best  set¬ 
tled  portion  of  Missouri.  'Will  lie  soi  l  on  favorable  terms, 
or  a  portion  would  be  exchanged  for  real  estate  in  or  near 
New  York  City.  For  particulars,  address 

S.  F.  JOHNSON,  15  New  St,.,  New  York. 


WASTES)-!  PIIX-SIDE  FARM 

of  100  acres  to  hire  for  one  or  more  years. 

Address  H.  P.,  Herald  Office,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  _ 

and  Circulars 


UILDING  PAPER! 


or  Sheathing,  Rooflng,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering,  bend  for  Samples 
ireulars,  to  B.  E.  Hals  Iz  Co.,  C3  if  03  Park  Place,  IT.  Y.,  or  Lock  Rivee  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 


FORTUNES  IN  ORANGE 
GROWSMp. 

Having  some  tim'*  since  bought  large  tracts  of  best  lands 
in  the  center  of  “  Orange  Belt.”  a  district  in  Orange  Co., 
Fla.  These  lands  a:  e  high  and  rolling  mainly,  and  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  healthy  section.  Will  ?e>l  in  any  quantity.  Clear, 
fence,  and  plant  in  trees;  warrant  to  grow  ;  take  care  of 
while  growing,  etc.  For  particulars  send  etamp  for  our 
circular.  Address  J.  S.  YOUNG.  Steubenville,  Ohio;  or 
R.  H.  MARKS,  Mellonville,  Orange  Co.,  Florida. 

Grain  and  Sliecp  Farm, 

313  acres.  nearW:  shington  C  ty,  for  sale, 
or  exchange  for  farm  or  good  property 
in  or  near  New  York. 

THEO.  B.  HENRY,  22  Jefferson  Market,  New  York  City. 


Virginia 


$13  PER  DAY. 

for  Agents.  200  per  cent  profit,  fiend  25  cents  for  sample 
and  particulars.  Staoki*ole,  62  John  St.,  New  York. 


MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

Landscape  ©ardeiiers 

AV9>  EAGIAEEKS, 

Will  furnish  designs  of  Country  Seats,  Gardens,  Parks,  etc.; 
also  lists  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  any  purpose. 

We  superintend  the  grading  and  execution  of  the  work  if 
desired.  Best  of  reference  given. 

Address  MOELLER  &  DIUI.ET. 

176  Broadway  (Room  53),  New  York. 


AH  per  month  Ernaranteed 

sure  to  Agents  every¬ 
where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina  Clothes 
Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  honse.  Samples  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  Gibakd  Wilts  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Additional  Fair  List. 


The  list  here  given  is  a  supplement  to  the  one  published 
in  September.  For  October  fairs  not  mentioned  here  see 
the  list  given  last  month. 

District  Fairs. 

Colorado  Indnst.  Assoc. Denver  . Sept.  20-Ocl.  4 

Shenandoah  Valley . Winchester,  Va. .  7-  9 

Texas  Middle . Corsicana . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Industrial  Fairs. 


Louisville  Industrial. .  .Louisville,  Ky...Sept.  2-Oct.  11 
Tenn.  A.  and  M.  Assoc.  .Nashville _ '....Sept-  29-Oct.  10 

Provincial  Fairs. 


Canada,  Blenheim. 

. Plat.tsville . 

. Oct.  3 

Nova  Scotia . 

. Oct.  1-  8 

Yarmouuwwo. . 

. .  Yarmouth . 

.  Oct.  2 

P.  E.  I.  queens  Co 

. . .  .Charlottetown . . 

. Oct.  7-  S 

County  Fairs. 

ALABAMA. 

Madison  Co . 

. Oct.  7-11 

Wilcox  Co .  . 

Williamson  Co . 

_ Franklin . 

INDIANA. 

. Oct.  1-  4 

Wayne . 

IOWA. 

. Oct.  15-17 

Allamakee  Co . 

...  Waukon . 

KANSAS. 

Gl 

1 

o 

Allen . 

. Oct.  8 

Jefferson . 

. .  .Oskaloosa . 

. Oct.  7-  9 

Johnson  . 

.Sept..  30-Oct.  3 

Labette . 

. Oct.  9-11 

Leavenworth . 

.Sept.  29-Oct.  3 

Miami  . 

. Oct.  1-  4 

Mitchell .  . 

Montgomery . 

. Oct.  1-  3 

Ril.-y . 

Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Wilson  . 

. Oct.  1 

Woodson . 

MARYLAND. 

. Oct.  1-  3 

Frederick  Co . 

MICHIGAN. 

o 

o 

— J 

Hillsdale . 

...  .Hillsdale . 

MINNESOTA. 

. Oct.  7-10 

Blue  Earth  Co . 

. Garden  City _ 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Adams  Co . 

MISSOURI. 

. Nov.  18-23 

Livingston  Co . 

_ Chillicothe . 

NEW  JERSEY. 

.  ...Oct.  7-10 

Warren  Co . 

. . .  .Belvidere . 

NEW  YORK. 

.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

Rockland  Co . New  City . Oct.  1-  2 

Tates  Co . Dundee.  . Oct.  8-10 

Yates  Co . Penn  Yan . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Granville  Co . 

7-  9 

Halifax  Co . 

. Weldon . 

.  Oct. 

28-31 

New  Hanover  Co. 

. Wilmington _ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

11-14 

Union  Co . 

. Oct. 

8-11 

Westmoreland  Co . Green  sbur*? 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

7-10 

Darlingt.cn  Co. . . . 

8-10 

Greenville  A.  &  M.  Assoc.  Greenville 

. Nov. 

4  -  8 

Peedec . 

TENNESSEE. 

15-17 

Putnam . 

. Cookeville . 

.Sent.  30-Oct.  3 

Sumner . 

15-18 

Tipton . 

. Oct. 

21-25 

Washington . 

_  Oct. 

1-  3 

Weakley . 

. Oct. 

1-  4 

Western . 

VERMONT. 

.Oct.  28-Nov.  2 

Rutland . 

WISCONSIN. 

1 

Crawford  Co . 

1-  3 

Waukesha  Co. . . . 

7-  9 

The  Great  Campbell,  Duchess  Sale. 


When  it  was  announced  some  months  ago  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Campbell,  who  had  hut  a  year  before  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  finest  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in 
the  world,  proposed  to  offer  them  all  at  public  auction, 
it  was  well  known  to  all  interested  in  such  things  that 
the  occasion  would  be  a  most  memorable  one.  The 
“  Duchess  ”  blood  (known  also  as  the  “Bates”  blood, 
from  .ho  name  of  the  original  breeder,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bates,  oi  Kirkleavington,  In  Yorkshire,  England),  gave 
the  herd  it.,  character  nn.l  value.  Our  American  breed¬ 
ers,  particularly  Messrs.  Morris  &  Bccar,  Jonathan 
Thorne  and  his  son  Samuel  Thorne,  had  as  long  ago  as 
1830  to  1835  made  purchases  of  the  “  Bates  ”  stock,  which 
placed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  very  choicest 
blood  of  the  best  English  herds.  Here  it  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  purity,  and  more  or  less  successfully  bred  for 
twenty  years.  In  1857  Col.  Morris,  then  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Morris  &  Bccar  herd,  sold  all  (some  fifty  animals) 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  thus  placing  the  Duchess  cows 
and  their  female  progeny  all  in  the  hands  of  one  pro¬ 
prietor.  Mr.  Thorne’s  purchases  in  England  were  made 


with  great  discrimination  and  boldness ;  and  though 
losing  valuable  cows  by  accident  on  the  passage,  having 
his  one  thousand  guinea  bull  prove  worthless,  and  los¬ 
ing  besides  by  lightning --his  undaunted  pluck  as  a  buyer, 
and  the  great  prices  paid,  gave  his  herd  a  reputation 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  In  May  of  1861  Mr. 
Thorne  sent  young  bulls  of  his  herd  to  England,  where 
they  met  with  quick  sale  at  high  figures.  From  that  day 
to  this  there  have  been  not  infrequent  purchases  from 
our  best  American  herds  for  exportation,  at  constantly 
increasing  prices. 

Mr.  Thorne  parted  with  his  entire  herd  to  Mr.  Jas.  O. 
Sheldon,  of  Geneva,  in  1867,  who,  after  successfully 
breeding  it  for  some  years,  and  adding  to  it  by  notablo 
purchases  and  importations,  sold  the  herd  to  Messrs. 
Walcott  &  Campbell,  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the 
New  York  Miils  cotton  factories,  and  of  about  one 
thousand  acres  of  most  fertile  and  beautiful  farming 
lands  surrounding  them,  and  extending  for  some  miles 
along  the  Sequoic  creek  and  upon  the  so-called  Mohawk 
flats,  near  Utica. 

The  sale  took  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  at 
New  York  Mills,  near  Utica,  New  York.  The  cattle 
had  been  for  some  days  in  the  roomy  stables  in  tlio 
rear  of  the  great  factory,  and  every  opportunity  for 
examination  afforded  to  the  breeders  and  visitors,  who 
came  from  great  distances  to  attend  the  sale.  A  varied 
and  excellent  lunch  was  spread  on  Tuesday  and  on 
Wednesday,  both  days  being  as  nearly  perfect  as  could 
be.  As  the  hour  approached,  a  great  throng  of  per¬ 
sons  collected,  numbering  fully  five  hundred,  of  whom 
nearly  half  were  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  shorthorns.  Kentucky  was  there  in  ful, 
force,  her  sons  most  of  them  standing  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  the  crowd  ;  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota  were  well  represented,  and  so  were  New  England 
and  the  Canadas,  while  almost  every  breeder  of  the 
state  of  New  York  was  present,  as  of  course.  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale,  of  Latham  House  near  Liverpool  ;  Mr.  Hol- 
ford,  of  Papillon  Market,  Halbro ;  Mr.  Berwick,  agent 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  but  present  to  buy  for  Earl  Bectivc  ; 

'  Mr.  Richardson,  agent  for  Sir  Curtis  Sampson  ;  Mr.  Kel- 

I  lo,  agent  for  Mr.  R.  Pavin  Davis,  were  present  as  buyers 

:  from  England;  and  Mr.  De  la  Perrell,  the  well-known  pur¬ 
chaser  and  shipper  of  live  stock,  from  Liverpool,  attend¬ 
ed  to  superintend  the  shipping  of  the  stock  purchased 
by  Lord  Skelmersdale. 

|  The  Sale. — The  Duchess  cows  and  heifers  offered  were 
eleven  in  number,  not  including  two,  the  15th  Duch 
ess  of  Geneva  past  three  years  old  and  suspected  of 
not  being  a  breeder,  which  by  vote  of  those  present,  at 
his  own  request,  Mr.  Campbell  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw;  and  (he  8th  Duchess  of  Thorndale,  11  years  old 
and  past  breeding.  The  Duke  bulls  were  only  three, 
namely;  the  2d,  4  th,  and  7th  Dukes  of  Oneida. 

The  first  animal  offered  was  the  2d  Duke  of  Oneida,  a 
noble  three  year  old.  by  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  (7,031)  out 
of  13th  Duchess  of  Thorndale.  Lord  Skelmcrsdale’a 
first  bid  of  $10,003  roused  everybody.  There  were  but 
three  bids  offered,  $11,003  and  $12,000,  at  which  sum  he 
was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Megibben  of  Kentucky.  Then  the 
Duchess  cows  and  heifers  were  brought  one  by  one  into 
the  ring,  and  the  bids  upon  them  started  at  frequently 
$5,000,  sometimes  at  $3,000  or  less,  and  usually  advanced 
$1,000  at  a  bid  to  near  the  last;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  8th  Duchess  of  Geneva,  $5,003  bids  folio  wed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  The  bidding,  as  we  noted  it 
upon  this  superb  cow,  was  about  as  follows:  Starting,  at 
$3,000  it  advanced  thus :  “$4,000,”  “$5,000  ”  “$0,000,” 
“$7,000”  “  $8,003,”  then  $10,000,”  “$12,000,”  “$15,000,” 
“$20,003,”  “$25,030,”  “$30,030,”  then  by  $1,000  bids 
to  $37,030  “$37,500,”  $33,000,”  “$38,500,”  “$39,000,” 
“  $40,000,”  “  $40,100,”  and  so  on  to  $40,600,  at  which  sum 
she  went  to  Mr.  R.  Pavin  Davis  of  Gloucestershire,  being 
about  three  times  as  much  as  was  ever  before  paid  for  a 
single  animal  of  any  bovine  race.  A  six  months’  heifer 
calf  of  this  cow  subsequently  sold  for  $27,000  to  Mr.  A.  J 
Alexander,  of  Kentucky.  Wo  give  below  briefly  the 
prices  at  which  the  cows  and  bulls  of  the  Duchessfamily 
sold,  and  a  general  summary  of  the  other  sales. 

1st  Duchess  of  Oneida,  reu  and  white  ;  calved  January 
54, 1370  ;  got  hy  10th  Duke  of  Thorndale  (20,455).  Served 
December  10  hy  2d  Duke  of  Oneida.  Sold  to  Lord  Skel- 
mcrsdalc  for  $“0,GC0. 

7th  Duchess  of  Oneida,  red  and  white  :  calved  August 
S,  1872  ;  got  by  2d  Duke  of  Oneida  (9,220).  Sold  to  Mi. 
A.  J.  Alexander,  of  Kentuckv,  for  $19,020. 

10th  Duchess  of  Genova,  roan  ;  calved  May  15,  1827 ; 
got  hy  2d  Duke  of  Genova  (23,752).  Dam  5th  Duchess  of 
Geneva  hy  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford  (16,181).  Served 
March  50  hy  2d  Duke  of  Oneida.  Sold  to  the  Earl  of 
Bectivc  for  $35,000. 

8th  Duchess  of  Oneida,  roan  ;  calved  November  18, 
1872  ;  got  by  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  (7,931).  Sold  to  Lord 
Bcctive  for  $15,300. 

13th  Duchess  of  Thorndale,  red  ;  calved  February  25, 
1867  ;  got  by  10th  Duke  of  Thorndale  (28,458).  Served 


July  8  by  4th  Duke  of  Oneida.  Sold  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Con¬ 
ger,  of  New  York,  for  $15,000. 

4th  Duchess  of  Oneida,  red  ;  calved  January  17,  1872  ; 
got  hy  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  (7,931).  Sold  to  Messrs. 
Bedford  &  Megibben,  of  Kentucky,  for  $25, COO. 

8th  Duchess  of  Geneva,  red  and  white  ;  calved  July 
28,  1866 ;  got  by  3d  Lord  Oxford  (22,200).  Served  June 
1  by  2d  Duke  of  Oneida.  Sold  to  Mr.  R.  Pavin  Davis,  of 
Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  for  $40,GC0. 

10th  Duchess  of  Oneida,  red  and  white  ;  calved  April 
7,  1873  ;  got  by  2d  Duke  of  Oneida  (9,926).  Sold  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  for  $27,000. 

9th  Duchess  of  Oneida,  roan ;  calved  March  2,  1873  ; 
got  hy  2d  Duke  of  Oneida  (9,926).  Sold  to  Mr.  Berwick 
for  Lord  Bcctive  for  $10,000. 

12th  Duchess  of  Thorndale,  roan  ;  calved  October  13, 
1865  ;  got  by  6th  Duke  of  Thorndale  (23,794).  Served 
April  17  by  2d  Duke  of  Oneida.  Sold  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Con¬ 
ger  for  $5,700. 

3d  Duchess  of  Oneida,  roan  ;  calved  March  19th,  1871 ; 
got  hy  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  (7931).  Served  July  3  by  4th 
Duke  of  Oneida.  Sold  to  Mr.  Halford,  of  England,  for 
$15,600. 

The  Bulls  of  this  family  sold  as  follows;  2d  Duke  of 
Oneida,  to  Mr.  Megibben  for  $12,000.  4th  Duke  of 
Oneida  to  A.  B.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  for  $7,600.  7th 
Duke  of  Oneida  to  A.  W.  Griswold,  of  Vermont,  for 
$1,000.  The  Duchess  Cows  above-named  sold  at  an 
average  of  $21,709.  The  hulls  at  an  average  of  $5,725. 

The  rest  of  the  herd  111  in  number  included  the  Ox¬ 
fords,  numbering  seven  cows  and  two  bulls,  Rosamonds, 
Lady  Bates,  Lonans,  Lady  Knightlys,  Lady  Newliams, 
and  other  choice  strains  closely  related  to  the  Duchess 
and  Oxford  tribes.  The  total  sum  realized  for  breeding 
animals  was  $3S0,S90— an  average  of  over  $3,431  each. 

The  interest  during  the  bidding  was  as  intense  as  can 
well  he  imagined,  and  the  fevers  of  the  stock  hoard  and 
gold  room,  or  the  reported  delirium  of  the  gaming  table 
can  hardly  surpass  the  restrained,  yet  extraordinary  ex¬ 
citement  which  prevailed.  That  all  this  was  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  aphrenzyof  the  moment  is  proved  hy  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  highest  prices  were  paid  hy  agents  act¬ 
ing  strictly  under  orders  from  their  principals. 

Thus  ended  the  most  remarkable  sale  of  cattle  on 
record.  It  forms  an  epoch  which  will  he  dated  back  to 
as  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  well-bred  stock  as  long  as 
neat  cattle  are  bred  with  care. 

SUNDRY  HUMBUGS.  —  Sometimes 
our  friends  ask  more  of  us  than  we  feel  at  liberty  to 
perform.  While  we  hold  it  onr  duty  to  warn  our  read¬ 
ers  against  those  who  hold  out  inducements,  “  the  same 
with  intent  to  deceive,”  we  can  not,  upon  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  one  side  of  a  business  difficulty,  denounce  the 
party  cf  the  other  side  as  a  swindler.  Several  cases  of 
this  kind  have  been  sent  recently,  one  of  which  we  give 

IN  ILLUSTRATION. 

A  gentleman  in  Iowa  writes  that  he  sent  $154  to  a 
stock  dealer  in  Pennsylvania  for  some  pigs,  and  the 
dealer  writes  that  the  money  has  not  been  received. 
The  agent  of  the  American  Express  Company  in  Iowa 
has  traced  the  money  through  his  own  company  to  New 
York  and  thence  hy  Adams  Express  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  agent  handed  the  money  to  the  stock  man  in 
person.  This  is  a  very  straight  story,  and  if  the  Iowa 
party  has  his  chain  of  evidence  so  complete  as  would 
appear,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  bring  a  suit  against 
the  dealer  in  pigs.  In  business  transactions  of  this  kind 
there  is  a  chance  that  soma  oversight  may  he  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  So  with  a  hand-stamp  case  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  Both  cases  have  a  suspicious  look,  but  we  can 
not,  on  (lie  evidence  presented,  give  the  suspected  par¬ 
ties  a  place  among  the  humbugs. 

A  RELIGIOUS  PAPER  IN  CINCINNATI 

is  complained  cf  hy  a  correspondent  in  Tennessee  for 
publishing  a  consumption  quack’s  advertisement.  If 
the  Cincinnati  paper  were  the  only  religious  sheet  that 
published  objectionable  advertisements,  it  might  be 
well  to  notice  it.  Our  friend  can  see  hut  few  papers  of 
this  kind  if  he  thinks  this  an  exception.  In  turning  to 
the  only  two  just  at  hand,  we  find  in  both  advertise¬ 
ments  that  should  not  appear  in  a  religious  paper  or  in 
any  other.  In  years  past  we  have  had  much  to  say  on 
the  subject,  hut  the  publishers  cf  religious  journals  are 
very  much  like  most  other  publishers  when  a  paying 
advertisement  Is  in  question,  and  these  quack  fellows 
pay  Iibcraliy.  It  must  grieve  the  good  men  who  fill  the 
editorial  columns  to  see  what  stuff  goes  into  families 
along  with  their  own  teachings,  and  know  that  many 
persons  think  that  all  this  quackery  is  in  a  manner 
sanctioned  hy  them.  Wo  know  of  one  editor  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  paper  who  resigned  his  position  on  account  of 
the  publisher’s  course  in  the  business  columns,  but 
6uch  cases  are  unfortunately  rare. 

“  $2,000  PER  TEAR  AND  A  FIRST-CLASS  PIANO 
free  to  every  Lady  or  gentleman  ”  who  sells  the  goods  of 
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the  Eureka  Chemical  Works,  Clayton,  Mich.  This  is  a 
grand  offer,  the  best  we  have  seen  lately.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  at  CSayton,  though  long  a  resident  and  the 
village  a  small  one,  does  not  know  where  the  “Chemi¬ 
cal  Works  ”  are,  and  says  that  the  honest  men  of  the 
place  feel  disgraced  that  such  a  humbugging  advertise¬ 
ment  should  hail  from  that  place. 

A  LOVE  MAGNET. 

The  days  of  “love  powders”  have  gone — things  are 
done  by  electricity  now  and  we  have  the  “  love  magnet.” 
The  Commune  in  Paris  did  much  evil,  and  one  of  the 
worst  of  its  acts  was  to  drive  “  Leverrier,  the  great 
French  chemist,  scientist,  and  electrician,”  from  Paris, 
as  this  resulted  in  his  inventing  the  “  Amulet  or  Love 
Magnet,”  which  is  too  terrible  a  thing  to  be  let  loose  upon 
the  community.  It  is  to  be  had  in  Hoboken  for  only  fifty 
cents  ;  but  we  can  not  give  the  full  address  for  fear  of 
the  consequences  that  might  result  should  every  one 
purchase  a  love  magnet.  Some  of  the  powers  it  exer¬ 
cises  are  hardly  proper  to  mention,  but  we  are  assured 
that  “  Any  one  using  it  according  to  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  can  have  full  and  perfect  control  over  any  person 
they  choose— the  weaker  over  the  stronger,  and  vics-ver- 
ea."  And  all  for  50  cents,  or  five  for  $2. 

RENDERING  KEROSENE  NON-EXPLOSIVE. 

Several  have  inquired  about  the  “  American  Safety 
Compound,”  which  claims  to  be  “  For  rendering  kero¬ 
sene  oil  and  all  other  kinds  of  burning  oils  and  fluids 
entirely  non-explosive  and  safe”— a  claim  which  is  ab¬ 
surd  upon  the  face  of  it.  The  only  attempt  to  support 
the  improbable  assertion  is  that  of  “  Professor  Hamilton, 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Chemistry,  New  York  city.” 
We  learn  here  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  a  “  National 
Institute”  in  New  York;  and  as  for  “  Professor G.  Ham¬ 
ilton,”  the  name  of  no  such  person  as  “professor”  or 
chemist  appears  in  the  City  Directory.  It  is  a  suspi¬ 
cious  thing  that  this  “  Safety  Compound,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  put  into  a  lamp  drives  out  from  the  oil 
all  the  gaseous  vapor  which  it  contains  and  at  once 
renders  it  perfectly  and  entirely  safe  from  all  com¬ 
bustion!,!)  or  explosion,”  should  not  be  certified  to  by 
some  well-known  chemist. 

QUACK  MEDICINES 

Seem  to  be  starting  into  life  with  the  fall  trade,  and 
though  but  few  new  styles  are  offered,  the  old  chaps  are 
scattering  their  circulars,  and  warning  people  all  over 
the  country  that  unless  their  particular  stuff  is  taken 
there  is  no  hope  of  health  or  life.  Our  large  collection 
of  this  quack  medicine  literature  would  be  most  amus¬ 
ing  reading  were  it  not  for  the  sad  reflection  it  is  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  ingenuity  displayed 
in  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  reader  and  grad¬ 
ually  leading  him  up  to  the  point  where,  if  he  be  weak- 
minded,  he  must  decide  to  take  this  stuff  or  die,  is  truly 
wonderful.  Not  less  ingenious  are  the  various  inven¬ 
tions  to  account  for  the  discovery  of  the  medicines :  in 
one  case  it  is  Old  Mother  Noble  who  confers  a  boon 
upon  the  world ;  the  next  will  be  discovered  by  a  her¬ 
mit  among  the  Colorado  mines  ;  beloved  Father  Apply 
accidentally  chews  the  leaves  of  a  bush  and  discovers  his 
stuff;  then  Sweet  Eddie  Eastman  gets  among  the  In¬ 
dians  and  gets  his  stuff,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  adventures 
enough  in  these  circulars  to  make  several  “  dime 
novels”  of  the  most  harrowing  kind.  But  these  are 
commonplace  compared  to  the  manner  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Electric  Health  Restorer.  This,  as  a  medicine 
should  be,  was  found  in  a  bottle.  Israel  Goodspeod  had 
all  his  family  killed  by  cholera,  so  he  became  a  wan¬ 
derer.  He  went  to  England  and  became  a  gypsy,  and 
one  day  while  upon  the  beach  he  found  a  bottle  drifting 
ashore  which  he  picked  up.  There  was  a  paper  in  the 
bottle  which  was  written  by  Carl  Bierckhoven,  of  Berlin  ; 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  sinking,  he  wrote  out  a 
description  of  his  remedy,  corked  it  up,  Israel  found  it, 
and  the  rest  we  can  imagine.  This  is  an  outline,  but 
the  full  picture  is  touching. 

MONET  SWINDLES. 

If  after  what  we  have  said  about  jewelry  and  watch 
distributions,  or  if  any  one  thinks  he  can  get  a  useful 
watch  for  $4,  or  that  he  can  get  any  valuable  thing  what¬ 
ever  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth,  he  deserves  to  lose 
his  money.... Do  not  believe  any  extracts  or  apparent 
indorsements  of  New  York  papers  attached  to  watch 
and  other  distributions.  A  Canada  paper  publishes  a 
complaint  of  one  who  was  swindled  by  one  of  these 
watch  distributions,  but  continues  the  advertisement 
and  very  innocently  remarks  that  “it  is  advisable  to 

suspend  judgment.” . The  drawing  of  the  “  Colorado 

Gift  Entertainment”  is  postponed.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  shame  of  mayors,  bishops,  and  others  in¬ 
dorsing  this  bare-faced  lottery.  Great  quantities  of  the 
circulars  are  sent  intoNew  Mexico  and  Northern  Mexico, 
where  the  poplation  is  mainly  Catholic,  and  who  are 
doubtless  influenced  to  invest  by  what  we  trust  it  the 


unwarranted  use  of  the  names  of  the  clergy  of  that  de¬ 
nomination. 

DEALERS  IN  QUEER 

are  many  of  them  out  with  new  circulars  for  the  fall 
trade.  Truman  H.  Sause  alias  Herman  Koonz,  gets  his 
letters  personally  at  the  New  York  Post-office.  I.  M. 
Ward  &  Co.  on  the  other  hand  say,  “  Send  no  communica¬ 
tions  by  mail ,  as  they  will  not  be  noticed.”  James  Doty 
comes  the  threatening  dodge  before  alluded  to.  James 
Doty  sends  out  by  a  singular  coincidence  precisely  the 
same  circular  as  A.  B.  Conrad.  Both  these  excellent 
engravers  who  “have  been  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  ten  years”  threaten  dire  ven¬ 
geance  upon  those  who  receive  their  circulars  and  af¬ 
terwards  betray  their  secret. 


v  Fashions  Opening  I 

Froir  Smith's  Illustrated  Pattern  flaznar. 


tifying  any  style  of  figure.  "  ‘ 

Is  a  complete  costume  with  any  kind  of  skirt.  Double-breasted  and 
rolling-collar  Requires  only  eight  yards  of  twenty-seven-ineb  coeds. 
All  sizes.  Price  of  pattern,  with  a  C LOTH  MODEL,  SCcta.  Mailed. 

We  give  a  perfect  CLOTH  MODEL  with  every  pattern,  which 
shows  just  how  to  put  the  garment  together  after  being  cut  by  tha 
pattern.  They  are  PERFECT  GUIDES. 

Immense  Premiums  Civen! 

Smith’s  Illustrated  Pattern  Bazaar 

Only  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Year. 
PREMIUM  to  every  subscriber  of  patterns  of 
their  selection  to  the  value  of  One  Hollar, 
Free,  Oil,  in  place  of  Patterns,  you  may 

choose  ONE  of  the  following  beautiful  Oil  Cliro- 
mos,  viz. :  Whittier’s  “Barefoot  Bov,”  10x14  in¬ 
ches;  “The  Unwelcome  Visitor.”  13x17  inches; 
“The  Matron, ”13x17  inches;  “The  Pet  Lamb, ”14x17 
inches.  Two  stamps  must  be  enclosed  for  postage  on 
each  chromo.  These  pictures  sell  readily  for  from  $1 
to  $3  each.  Send  two  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  Styles. 
—One  Chromo  Extra  will  be  Riven 
,  to  the  person  who  sends  us  three  sub¬ 
scribers  at  one  time.  Two  extra  for  live,  etc. 

“SMITH’S  INSTRUCTION  BOOK,” 

or,  “Secrets  of  Dressmaking” 

in  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Garments  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days.  Price,  10  cents.  Mailed. 

A.  BCRDETTE  SMITH, 
P.O.  Box  505  5.  9  |  A  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


$100.  One  Hundred  Dollars.  $100. 

For  new  5-oct.,  double  set  of  reeds,  G  stops,  beautifully 
paneled,  warranted  Organs,  for  CHURCH,  CHAPEL 
and  PARLOR. 

The  best  Organs  in  the  world  for  the  price,  and  we 
guarantee  them  equal  to  any  reed  instrument  retailing  for 
double  the  money.  WM.  A.  POND  &  CO., 

547  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE 

UNDEVELOPED  WEST 

OR,  FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

The  only  complete  history  of  that  vast  region  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific:  Its  Resources,  Climate.  Inhabit¬ 
ants,  Natural  Curiosities,  etc.  It  contains  440  fine  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  Scenery,  Lands.  People,  and  Curiosities  of  the 
Great  West.  Agents  are  selling  from  15  to  45  copies  a  day. 
Send  for  specimen  pages  and  circulars,  witli  terms.  Address 
NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WASHINGTON  am  inside. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  a  complete  history  of  our  Nation¬ 
al  Capital.  Its  origin,  growth,  excellencies,  abuses,  beau- 
fres,  and  personages  are  all  portrayed  in  that  graphic  style 
wmeh  has  Placed  the  author.  Geo.  Alf.  Townsend,  among 
the  foremost  newspaper  correspondents  of  the  time.  It 
gives  hold,  startling:,  truthful  inside  views  of  Washington 
lite  and  Congressional  and  Lobbying  Jobbery.  Hooks  ready 
for  delivery.  Address  .TAS.  BETTS  <fc  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  or 
Chicago,  Ill,;  S.  M.  BETTS  &  CO,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"FI?  "FI"*  i  ®ra*nard's  ^ew  ®e“ 

1*  £  )  scriptive  Catalogue  of 

Selecfed’Popular  Music#  A  mine  of  information  for  the 
Musical.  Contains  full  descriptions  of  thousands  of  beauti¬ 
ful  pieces  of  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  It  will  be  sent 
F  vee  to  any  one  sending  us  their  address,  and  stating 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement.  Address 
S.  URAI1VARDN  SONS. 

Music  Publishers,  Cleveland,  O. 
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THE 

MASOM  &  HAMLIN 


CABINET  ORGANS 


Have,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  SPECIAL 
JURY,  tile  INTERNATIONAL  JURY,  and 
two  SUB-JURIES  of  most  eminent  artists 
and  experts  from  different  Countries,  been 
awarded  the 

FIRST  MEDAL 

AT  THE 

Vienna  Exposition ! 

in  competition  with  the  best  organs  of  ail  countries.  This  is 
the  most  thorough  and  important  comparison  of  such  in¬ 
struments  ever  made,  and  is  by  the  most  competent  and  im¬ 
partial  juries  it  was  possible  to  collect,  including  mechanical 
experts  as  well  as  most  eminent  artists  from  various  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Medal  awarded  tlm  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGANS  is  the  VEKY  HIGHEST  OF  ALL.  and  is  the 
Only  Award  of  any  Class  given  to  American  makers  of 
sucli  instruments. 

The  Superiority  of  these  Organs  is  MATERIAL  AS 
WELL  AS  OBVIOUS ,  and  can  not  be  doubted  by  any  com¬ 
petent  judge  who  has  sufficient  opportunity  for  careful 
comparison.  They  excel  in  Qualities  of  Tone,  Power, 
Capacity  for  variety.  Durability,  and  Freedom  from  Lia¬ 
bility  to  get  out  of  Order.  One  of  them  may  be  expected  to 
last  and  keep  in  order  twice  as  long  as  an  ordinary  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  class,  and  a  Double  Reed  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Organ  lias  as  much  musical  power  as  other  organs  with 
three  sets  of  reeds. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Company  refer  with  confidence  to 
the  MUSICIANS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  GENERALLY, 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  NEARLY  ONE  THOU- 
SANII  of  whom  are  printed  in  a  TESTIMONIAL  CIRCU¬ 
LAR,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

New  Styles,  including  tiiosc  First  Exhibit¬ 
ed  at  Vienna,  are  now  ready  at 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Style  P.— Double  Reed,  Five-Octave  Organ,  with  Knee 
Stop  and  Automatic  Swell,  line  quality  and  power,  $110. 
Style  T.— Double  Reed,  Five-Octave,  in  Upright  Resonant 
Case,  Five  Stops,  with  Vox  Humana  and  Automatic  Swell, 
$130.  Style  S.— Five-Octave,  Double  Reed,  in  Upright  Re¬ 
sonant  Case,  Seven  Stops,  with  Octave  Coupler  and  Sub- 
Bass,  very  powerful  and  with  much  variety,  $190. 

Other  New  Styles  at  Proportionate  Prices,  which  are  fixed, 
invariable,  alike  to  all,  subject  to  no  discount,  and  little  if 
any  higher  than  those  of  ordinary  instrument. 

ORGANS  RENTED  or  SOLD  for  TIME  PAYMENTS. 
We  have  now  arranged  to  offer  our  Organs  in  most  pans  of 
the  country  for  Rent,  with  privilege  of  purchase,  on  terms 
much  more  favorable  than  have  been  customary. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  with  full  descriptions, 
TERMS  of  RENTING,  aud  Testimonial  Circulars  free. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

New  York,  Boston,  and  Chlcngo. 

"WATERS’ CONCERTO  PARLOR  ORGANS 

are  the  most  beautiful  ft* 
style  and  perfect  in  tons 
ever  made.  The  C  O N- 
CERTO  STOP  is  the  best 
ever  placed  in  any 
Organ.  It  is  produced  by 
a  third  set  of  reeds  pecu¬ 
liarly  voiced,  the 
EFFECT  of  which  is 
MOST  CHARMING! 
and  SOLE  STIR¬ 
RING,  while  its  IM¬ 
ITATION  of  the  HU¬ 
MAN  VOICE  is  SU¬ 
PERB.  Terms  liberal . 

A  GREAT 

hOFFER.  HORACE 
f  WATERS  &  SON,  481 

_  _  _ _ |  Broadway,  N.  ¥.,  will 

dispose  of  lOO  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  first- 
class  makers,  including  WATERS’,  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  for  cash,  or  part  cash,  and 
balance  in  small  monthly  payments.  New  7-' 
Octave  first-class  PIANOS,  all  modern  im- 

Srovements,  Yor!@2T5  cash.  Organs  $55,  $75.’ 

OUBLE-REET*  ORGANS,  $IOO ;  4-STOP, 
$110;  8-STOP,  $  145, upwards.  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  for  one  stamp.  A  large  dis¬ 
count  to  Ministers,  Churches,  Sunday-Schools,  'Temper¬ 
ance  Societies,  Lodges ,  etc .  AGENTS  WANTED^ 


Royal  visiting  cards  -bhs- 

to]  50e  ,  and  Satin  Ennmel  75c.  per  1(10;  address  25c. 
extra.  Samples  for  stamp.  FREEMAN, Windsor  Locks, Ct. 
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CtBEAT  seduction. 

©  U  T  ¥  ©  F  F 

TEAS  AMD  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Semi  for  New  Price-IAst. 

THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5G43.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

'WOOD,  TABER  &. MORSE, 

JEaton,  3Iadison  Co.,  JY.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  an:! 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent,  on  application. 

2©  Sheets  of  Choice 
Music,  $1.00. 

Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
«an  select  from  our  Catalogue  of  700  pieces  ?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

430  Third  Avenue.  New  Yore. 


THE 


PKEPAKED  OIN 

FRUIT  -  DRIE  R 


M-Projel- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  and 

Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
styles  and  prices. 

Piease  mention 
this  paper. 


Hag  CM’S 

and  Invalids 

Out-Door  Use. 

propelled  by  any 
use  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

90 'William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Mas  taken  tlie  FIEST  PREMIUMS  wherever  Exhibited. 

Tlie  apparatus  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  two  years,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  its  use.  is 
ray  idly  extending  wherever  it  is  known. 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-DRIER 

Surplus  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  also  that  which  from  over-ripeness  or  inferior  size  or  quality  is  unfit 
for  marketing  in  tlie  unprepared  state,  can  all  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  from 
its  excellence  will  command  tlie  highest  price.  Such  fruit  as  is  prepared  by  this  means  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  at  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  dried  fruit. 


LOVEJOY’S  NEW  STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER  and  PUTTY-KNIFE 


is  a  better  tool  for  cutting  glass  than  anything  ever  offered 
for  the  purpose.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Every  housekeeper, 
farmer,  and  mechanic  .should  have  one.  Sent  in  neat  box, 
prepaid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  and  letter- 
stamp  by  AD  VAN  h.  LOYEJOY, 

229  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


The  Earth  Closet 

Is  u  modern  Improvement 
which  takes  the  place  and 
supersedes  the  Water-Closet 
in  the  house. 

It  Is  perfect  In  its  operations, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order. 

In  case  of  sickness  It  is  in¬ 
valuable.  as  it  can  be  used  by 
the  bedside  or  any  room  in 
the  house  without  inconve¬ 
nience  from  bad  odors. 

Prices  $8  to  $20.  Send  for 
circular. 

II.  Be  GlilFFING-, 

GO  Coi’tla licit  Ste9  N«  Y. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book, 

TTTAXF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  Book  has 
XJL  been  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  ami  imp.  oved.  with 
Doyle's  Log-Tables  arhled,  and  it  is  now  tlie  most  full  and 
complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  gives  correc  t 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and'  headin'* 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns  conT 
wood  tables  interest  etc.,  and  lias  become  the  Standard 
Book  throughout  the  United  states  and  Canada 
Re  sure  and  get  the  New  Edition,  with  Doyle's  Log-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents' 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  y’. 


BU8LD1NC  FELT. 

This  water  proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  3-cent 
stamps  for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


NO  MORE  CANS  NEEDED. 

In  preserving  fruit,  tlie  end  to  be  gained  is  to  retain  (he  sweetness  and  flavor  permanently.  The 
canning  process  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  “  pound-for-pound  ”  way  of  making  preserves, 
hut  in  the  necessary  steaming  process  there  is  loss  of  valuable  constituents  of  tlie  fruit,  much  of  which 
is  avoided  by  tlie  new  method.  More  than  this,  experiment  proves  that  by  this  latter  process  the  fruit 
is  increased  in  sweetness  by  tlie  change  of  its  starch  into  glucose  or  fruit-sugar.  In  other  words,  while 
passing  through  the  Drier  it  is  ripened  more  fully.  Fruit  so  prepared  requires  one  quarter  to  one  third 
less  sug  r  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  than  is  needed  for  canned  fruit.  Other  manifest  advantages  over 
the  canning  system  are';  ILi’ss  Trouble  Isi  Operating;  Certainty  of  keeping' ;  No 
£.©ss  from  liroken  Mottles;  f»rejst  Saving-  of  Room  Isi  Storing’. 

ri’MIE  AMEEJCA^I  FM'aJIT-MlBIEBi  is  so  simple  in  plan  and  in  working,  that  any 
carpenter  can  make  it,  and  any  ordinary  laborer  operate  it.  Its  capacity  can  be  adapted  to  small  or  large 
operations.  The  ordinary  family  size,  No.  1,  will  in  favorable  weather  dry  apples  as  fast  as  two  persons 
can  prepare  the  fruit.  Tlie  cost  is  so  moderate,  that  every  farmer  eau  profitably  buy  it  to  save  the 
surplus  product  of  his  orchard  or  fruit-yard. 

Having  formed  a  company  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  American  Drier  Company,  we  are 
prepared  to  furnish  Driers  to  agents  and  others  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of  1873,  in  three 
different  sizes,  viz. : 

No.  1 ,  24  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  $25.00. 

No.  2,  SO  inches  wide  and  14  feet  long,  $35.00. 

No.  3,  S3  inches  wide  and  IS  feet  long,  $45.00. 

The  above  are  the  factory  prices,  all. complete  except  stove— delivered  at  the  freight  or  express 

office,  Loudon,  Pa.  Any  common  nine  or  ten-plate  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  or  coal  stove  can  he  used. 
Printed  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  sent  with  each  machine. 

No.  1  is  a  convenient  size  for  general  use,  and  will  dry  all  the  surplus  fruit  on  any  ordinary  farm, 
drying  as  fast  as  two  hands  can  hand-pare  and  cut  the  fruit. 

No.  3  will  give  employment  to  four  hands. 

flgl  For  fruit-growers  in  tlie  fruit  districts  we  make  a  series  of  Driers  to  do  any  given  amount  of 
work,  ranging  in  price  from  6100  to  $500. 

Portable  Driers  with  sheet-iron  stoves  all  ready  to  operate,  and  exhibition  models  for  agents,  fur¬ 
nished  to  order;  prices  according  to  size,  style,  and  finish. 

igp”  Furnaces  and  steam-heaters  for  large  Driers  furnished  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  dried  in  the  American  Drier  scut  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

We  also  invite  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  various  articles  which  require  drying,  to  the  com¬ 
bination  of  principles  embraced  in  the  American  Drier  patent  claims.  By  special  mechanical  arrange 
rnents  it  may  be  adapted — on  a  large  scale— to  various  purposes,  such  as  drying  grain,  hops,  herbs, 
chemicals,  paper,  straw-boards,  lumber,  and  for  drying  and  curing  beef,  pork,  fish,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  to  introduce  and  sell  tlie  Driers,  and  the  rights  to  make  and  use  them. 

For  further  information,  show-bills,  circulars,  and  special  terms  to  agents,  send  name  and  post-office 
address,  inclosing  stamp,  to  the 

AMERICAN  DRIER  CO., 


G  ^tSTR^UITS  J — $12  a  day  made  sellimr 

X  A  Seizors  Sharpener  ami  other  wares.  Sam  pie  25  cts.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  (fc  CO.,  Worcester,  Muss. 


LOUDON,  FRANKLIN  CO.  PA. 

A  model  of  the  Drier  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  American  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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PORTABLE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE 


The  absurdity  of  making  a 

PERPETUAL  MOTION 

was  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  a 
boy  by  an  illustration  of  a  negro  propelling  what  his  hope¬ 
ful  master  claimed  to  be  almost  the  desired  result.  The 
weary,  worn  son  of  Africa,  while  tugging  at  the  crank, 
with  laggard  movement,  despondingly  inquired,  "  Masser, 

Iwhen  will  dis  machine  run  widout  my  turnin’?”  “  O  pres¬ 
ently,  Cully,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  add  a  few  more  wheels.” 
“  Ue  "to’  wheels  ye  has,  masser,  de  harder  it  will  turn.”  If 
this  pertinent  idea  of  the  old  negro  had  been  duly  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  who  have  sought  to  improve  the  Sewing 
Machine,  it  would  have  long  since  been  divested  of  many  of 
Its  complications. 

Additions  are  by  no  means  sure  of  being  improvements— 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  liable  to  increase  compli¬ 
cations,  and  render  it  far  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
While  the  increase  of  power  to  propel  it  is  the  inevitable 
'result. 

But  be  who  can  by  his  inventive  genius  so  reduce', the 
number  of  parts  as  to  divest  it  of  all  complications,  render¬ 
ing  it  so  s  mple  that  all  can  understand  it,  so  light  to  run 
that  even  a  child  can  become  an  expert  and  never  weary  by 
its  use,  can  never  do  it  by  addition,  he  must  go  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  in  his  arithmetic  and  study  subtraction.  And  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  parts  subtracted  the  complexities 
l  are  reduced,  the  liability  to  get  out  of  order  is  lessened,  and 
I  the  power  necessary  to  run  it  is  diminished.  When  these 
well-known  facts  are  duly  considered,  the  great  value  of  the 
BECKWITH  POIITABLE  FAMI1.Y  SEWING 
MACHINE  will  be  fully  appreciated.  This  Machine  does 
away  with  all  complications,  and  with  the  movement  of 
only  TWO  PARTS  (the  Needle-Arm  and  Looper,  both  sim- 
i  Pie  and  strong)  it  makes  the  stitch,  feeds  the  goods,  half 
>  guides  the  cloth,  sews  on  braid,  gathers  and  tucks,  fastens 
|!  Its  seam,  hems  and  embroiders.  Remember,  the  movement 
[i  of  only  TWO  PARTS  does  all  this,  rendering  the  Machine 
truly  a  symbol  of  Simplicity,  of  Strength,  of  Durability,  and 
of  real  practical  Utility.  Why  are  ladies  so  often  bewil¬ 
dered  In  using  their  Sewing  Machines?  Ans.  Because  one 
part  among  fifty  others  gets  out  of  order,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  find  the  trouble.  Why  can  all  so  easily  use 
the  Beckwitli  ?  Ans.  Because,  with  the  movement  of  only 
two  parts,  they  are  readily  seen  and  always  understood. 

JOHN  13.  G70XJG7II 

once  remarked  that  he  once  met  a  man  who  said  he  knew 
only  two  tunes  ;  one  was  Old  Hundred,  and  the  other  wasn't. 
If  any  lady  is  as  limited  in  her  knowledge  of  machinery  as 
this  man  was  of  music,  the  Beckwith  is  the  Machine  for  her. 

Our  Semi-Guiding  Feed  requires  the  assistance  of  only 
one  hand,  or  even  one  linger,  to  follow  any  line  or  curve, 
which  leaves  the  right  hand  entirely  at  liberty  to  ply  the 
Wheel  to  any  desired  speed,  which  runs  as  easily  and  smooth 
as  a  well-balanced  wheel,  which  entirely  obviates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  Toilsome  Tread  of  the  Treadle. 


From  the  many  thousands  of  delighted  purchasers  of  our 
$10  and  $12  Machine  during  the  past  two  years  we  have  let¬ 
ters  commending  its  merits  sufficient  for  a  good-sized  vol¬ 
ume,  a  sample  of  which  we  here  insert. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The  following  letter  from  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  maybe  regarded 
as  the  most  convincing  testimony  that  could  be  produced  of 
the  merits  of  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  and  the 
character  of  the  manufacturers : 

New  York,  April  4, 1873. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  do  vou  think  of  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Company  which 
manufacture  it?"  we  can  say.  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
we  have  sold  and  given  as  premiums  many  hundreds  of  the 
$!0  and  $12  Machines.  In  many  eases  they  have  been  very 
highly  commended  ;  in  very  few  cases  lias  auv  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  been  expressed,  and  we  have  reason  to  ‘believe  that 
they  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Company  we  believe  to  be  reliable  gentlemen. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich.,  July  13,  1873. 

I  would  not  take  $100  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another  one 
just  like  it,  and  would  not  exchange  even  for  the  best  $75 
machine  I  ever  saw.  Miss  ROSA  I.  CARVER. 

Fincastle,  Va.,  July  21, 1873. 

Having  tested  its  merits  I  find  it  a  perfect  little  bijou.  I 
would  not  be  deprived  of  its  valuable  services  for  anvpecu- 
niary  consideration.  It  is  the  personification  of  simplicity ; 
almost  any  child  can  become  an  expert.  I  greatly  prefer 
the  hand-power  Beckwith  to  any  complicated  treadle  ma¬ 
chine  I  ever  saw.  LIZZIE  M.  FOSTER. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  we  have  sold  at  retail  price 
the  $12  Machine  on  30  days’  trial,  having  sent  thousands  all 
over  the  country  with  no  instruction  save  what  goes  with 
every  Machine.  The  money  to  be  refunded  if  the  Machine 
did  not  give  satisfaction.  By  a  careful,  reference  to  our 
hooks  we  And  that  only  16  purchasers  have  returned  their 
machines,  to  all  of  whom  the  money  (less  the  express 
charges)  was  promptly  refunded.  Wc  here  insert  their 
names  and  address,  to  whom  any  are  at  liberty  to  refer,  to 
prove  that  at  least  there  is  one  firm  in  New  York  who  will 
do  as  they  agree  in  refunding  money.  Those  marked 
“  Vicinity  of  N.  Y.”  came  to  our  store,  and  we  did  not  take 
their  address. 

1873.  Jan.  25.  Mrs.  Johnstons,  Armenia,  Dutchess  Co„N.Y. 

Feb.  25.  Ivattie  Wittick.  Vicinity  of  N.  Y. 

“  26.  Mrs.  Fairfax,  2dG  New  Jersey  Av., Wash.,  D.C. 

Mar.  19.  Mrs.  Crawfords,  Slatesville,  N.  C. 

“  24.  G.  Gardners,  Vicinity  of  N.  Y. 

“  24.  Mrs.  Guest,  do.  do. 

Apr.  14.  Mrs.  Wagner,  do.  do. 

“  14.  Mrs.  Knapp,  do.  do. 

“  14.  Mrs.  Earles,  do.  do. 

“  22.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmers,  Abingdon  Station,  Lu¬ 
zerne  Co.,  Pa. 

May  10.  Mrs.  Birnev.  Vicinity  of  N.  Y. 

“  10.  Mary  Ann  Peabody,  Pet'ersburgh,  Va. 

“  16.  F.  Willig,  Glendale,  Mass. 

July  7.  C.  F.  Hatch,  Boston,  Mass. 

”  16.  A.  Bedford,  Waverly,  Pa. 

Aug.  8.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mabry,  La  Grange,  Ga. 


Tlie  respective  merits  of  the  $12  and  $20  Machines  can  best 
be  understood  when  we  assure  the  public  that  when  both 
are  seen  and  examined  in  our  Store  on  Broadway— the 
thoroughfare  of  the  world— we  never  have  been  able  to  sell 
a  single  $12  Machine,  while  hundreds  of  anxious  purchasers 
who  could  not  at  once  be  supplied  have  not  only  left  their 
orders,  but  also  tlieir  $20,  to  secure  one  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  day,  patiently  waiting,  rather  than  purchase  any  other 
machine.  We  do  not  mention  this  to  disparage  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  admire  our  $10  and  $12  Machines,  nor  in 
the  least  to  detract  from  tlieir  great  merits,  but  simply  to 
illustrate  tlieir  comparative  merits,  and  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  that  the  unanimous  expression  of  all  who  have 
seen  tlie  two,  side  by  side,  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  $20 
Machine. 

The  following  pithy  letter  from  one  of  the  purchasers  of 
our  $20  Machine  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  publish : 

New  York,  Aug.  12, 1873. 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — Having  tested  "Becky’s”  capabilities  as  a 
seamstress,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  say  that  "Beck”— with 
tlie  guidance  of  her  mistress— is  a  perfect  worker ;  quiet  and 
content  with  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  she  untiringly  turns 
off  yard  after  yard  of  stitching,  cheerfully  humming  the 
while, 

“  How  doth  the  little  busy  B - 

Improve  each  shining  hour. 

To  gather  ”  ruffles,  tuck  and  hem. 

By  simple  oue-liand  power. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Margaret  S.  Felt,  323  West  31th  St. 

To  which  we  could  do  no  less  than  brieily  reply,  as  follows : 

New  York,  Aug.  13, 1873.  _ , 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Felt  :  Dear  Madam— 

We  received  your  charming  ssive, 

And  in  rapture  o’er  it  dwelt. 

Which,  embellished  by  your  genius, 

Every  thought  was  truly  Uilt. 

We  were  sure  that  little  "  Becky  ” 

Would  perform  her  daily  toil. 

Ever  heeding  your  suggestions. 

Asking  hut  a  drop  of  oil. 

To  our  generous  patrons  who  are  not  yet  supplied  wc  are 
happy  to  say  that  not  many  days  can  now  elapse  before 
your  orders  shall  be  filled.  Were  we  not  now  sending 
machines  to  many  of  you  daily,  and  did  we  not  feel  assured 
that  all  who  are  waiting  could  soon  be  supplied,  we  could 
not  again  in  this  manner  appeal  to  the  “  wide  world,"  who 
will  sooner  cr  later  gladly  possess  this  last  and  best  mechan¬ 
ical  gift  to  woman. 

On  the  receipt  of  $3  we  will  receive  your  order ;  tlie  bal¬ 
ance  of  $15  can  be  paid  to  the  Express  Co.  when  they  deliver 
the  Machine  to  you;  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can  send  P.  O. 
Order  for  the  whole  amount.  For  full  description  of 
Machine  see  May  No.  American  Agriculturist,  page  192, 
or  sen  1  for  Circular ;  but,  better  than  all,  solid  at  once  for 
a  Machine. 


BECKWITH  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  862  Broadway,  near  !7tEi  Street,  i\2ew  York. 
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NOTICE  T0INVEST01S. 

The  attention  of  the  investing  public  is  called  to  the 
limited  remainder  of  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  SEYEN-TIIIRTY  LOAN.  The  unsold  balance 
will  be  soon  absorbed  by  current  sales,  after  which  the 
Company  has  resolved  to  issue  only  six  per  cent  bonds. 

There  are  now  more  than  500  miles  of  the  road  in 
regular  operation,  with  a  growing  traffic;  surveys  and 
construction  are  progressing  satisfactorily;  the  survey 
prosecuted  the  present  season,  in  connection  with  the 
Stanley  military  expedition,  has  resulted  in  the  location 
of  an  excellent  line. through  Western  Dakota  and  Eastern 
Montana,  and  the  Company  has  advertised  for  proposals 
for  grading  and  bridging  the  Yellowstone  Division,  ex¬ 
tending  205  miles  from  Bismarck,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Missouri  River,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Yellowstone  in 
Montana.  The  Company’s  lands  (amounting  to  more 
than  20,000  acres  per  mile  of  road)  are  selling  to  settlers 
at  an  average  price  of  nearly  six  dollars  per  acre  ;  and 
the  proceeds  of  land  sales  constitute  a  Sinking  Fund  for 
the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  first-mortgage  bonds. 

The  Company’s  Seven  and  Three-Tenth  per  Cent  Gold 
Bonds,  the  last  of  which  are  now  offered,  yield  nearly  S'/2 
per  cent  per  annum  at  the  present  price  of  gold. 

All  marketable  securities  are  received  in  exchange  at 
current  rates,  and  full  information  furnished  on  inquiry. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington. 
Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  ill 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

loncMon’s  National  Cavjsnter  ani  Joiner, 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joiner/,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  .explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


MONEY  MADE 

Honestly  and  rapidly.  Agents  for  the  A  MERIC  AN 
AGRICULTURIST  and  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
can  do  it.  Beautiful  Cliromos  now  ready.  Free  to  each 
subscriber.  Write  at  once  for  terms  to 

FRANK  B.  VAN  SICKEN, 

Manager  Agency  Department  for  th : 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Cliromos  which  are 
nowbeing  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  lollows: 

For  American  Agriculturist  Chrorno, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band — $1.15 
“  2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  ’....  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  ....  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2  'A  “  “  . .  2.00 

6.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  2.50 

"  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 4.00 

For  Hearth  and  Home  Chrorno, 
“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL” 

No.  8.  Neat  Black- Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band.  ...$1.40 
••  9.  Wider  “  “  “  “  “  ....  2.20 

“  10.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  ....  8.25 

No.  11.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.75 

*•  12.  . . 2 M  “  “  .  2.50 

“  13.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  3.00 

14.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 5.00 

Andress  orders,  specifying  by  its  number  the  frame  desired, 
and  Inclosing  price,  as  above,  to  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  lor  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  ol'  these  books  will  he  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  .post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.) 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 


Allen's  (L.F.)  Rural  Architecture 


1  50 


Allen’s  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  r.O 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Fanil  Boole..  2  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. '67  to ’71,  each,  pa., 50c. ;  elo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Animal,  ’07  to’71, each, pa.,D0c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fan  cier . . . .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  GO 

Breek’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Fann-Gardenin  g  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  150 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  Amer  ican  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life. 

Clnnlcv’s  Plain  and  Oman 


5  00 


Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . .  175 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . . . 10  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  150 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  NewEd.  Oct., 1122pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  G  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Eveletli's  School  House  Architecture .  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener. .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2vo)s .  6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo,  100  eng’s _  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester 's  Horse  of  America.  Svo,  2  vols .  10  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawb  erry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peacli  Culture .  150 

Gregory  on  Snti  ashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod.  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  col.  pits  G.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hin  ts  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper, SOe — cloth..  GO 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Hunter  and  Trap  per . .  1  00 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  House .  150 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  175 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  125 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elem  ents  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leucltar’s  How  to  Build  Ilot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  <5 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . . 1  00 

Monckton’s  Nati  onal  Builder . 12  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  aO 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  2a 

Norton’s  Scienti  fic  Agriculture .  <5 

Onion  Culture . ••••••■  ju 

Our  Farm  of  F  our  Acres . paper,  30c. . .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Stra  wherry  Culture .  Q 

Parsons  on  the  Hose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  a0 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . GO 

Percheron  Horse . l  oo 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  2a 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  a0 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper, SOe. ...cloth. .. .  00 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . ;..... . . .  J  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  4a  plates.  12  00 
Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  .  ,  .paper,  40c. ..  .hound. .  iu 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  a0 

Skillful  Housewife . <•» 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  »0 

Stewart’s  (Join))  Stable  Book .  1  aO 

Tlie  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,. and  1-Iutclunson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  meats  and  Machinery .  1  to 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1 

Tobacco  Culture . 2a 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  a0 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  a  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  CO 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  o  to 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  au 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  CO 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  u0 

Wcidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lith egraph  plates,  m  colors....  la  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  CO 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  CO 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  12a 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South . .  2  CO 

Window  Gardening . . . y •  J 

Wood  ward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  a0 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  ._>0 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . .  .  . .  1  ;>0 

"Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  ..  1  a0 


Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  i  au 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  .  I-  CO 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  uo 

Youhtt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  i  =u 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  *  “v 

Y  ouat t  on  the  Hog .  }  Xn 

Youatt  oil  Sheep .  1  CO 

O.  J.  Co.  keep  ill  Stock  the  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller... . . $19  CO 

Architecture ;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  W  ™ 

“  Bickn  ell's  Village  Builder .  ” 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . . .  ■'  JJJ 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  ]-  ™ 

“  Deta.l,  Collage  and  Constructive . lu  uu 


Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . $  75 

Bailey’s  Oitr  Own  Birds  ol"  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bemeut  s  Poulterer's  Companion . .  2  00 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  ol  America .  5  00 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide.  1  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (1!.  Riddell.) .  10  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  a  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . . .  1  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  Am  erican  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  ’2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 125 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botanv .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  "Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator .  ‘2  25 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

HuSmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Catile .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheen,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Hie  Horse  and  liis  Diseases .  .  1  75 

Kemp's  I.an  dscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Loth's  Stair  Builder .  10  00 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Morse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) .  5  00 

Mechanic's  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  ...  3  00 

Morrell’s  A  merican  Shepherd. . .  .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cool;  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Fdgewood .  1  25 

Norris’ Fish  Culture . 175 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier .  1  53 

Quinoy  (Hon.  Jcsiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  .  1  25 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . . . .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flo  wers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound.  6  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . J. . .  175 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Strong’s  Culti  ration  of  the  Grape .  3  CO 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Teh  Acres  Enough . .  125 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition, Svo . .  2  0.) 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) ..." . -  J  j>0 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 

Trapner’s  Guide . .  . . .  •  1  “0 

Tucker’s  Register  ol  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  f  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

"Willi ard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Youmans’s Household  Science... .  2  00 

AN  EXQUISITE  CHR0M0, 

[Size  14  X  20,  in  18  Colors.] 

“The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

For  Every  Subscriber 

TO 

HEARTH  and  HOME 

FOR  1873. 

This  beautiful  Chrorno,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided,  is  printed  1  8  times, 
in  colors,  to  produce  (he  beautiful  coloring’  and  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  original.  A  copy  is  notv  within  easy  reach 
of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
A  single  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
engravings,  finely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instructive  character.  It  has,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  he  presented  a  most,  beautiful 
Chrorno  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1873,  and  both 
Chromos,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  are  delivered  in 
the  order  in  which  the  names  are  received.  No  charge 
for  the  Chrorno  when  taken  at  the  office,  unmounted. 
If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents  must  he 
sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— that  is,  (or  50  cents 
it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  Hearth  and 
Home  for  1S73).— That  is,  the  Hearth  and  Home 
Chrorno  will  he  delivered 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, .  . -  ....Free. 

“  “  Mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  Unmounted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  fora  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  anil 
better  than  it  can  usually  he  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  lor  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price-] 

Allen’s  CL.  F.)  American  Cattle . . . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.,  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71,  each,  pa.,50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’61  to  '71,  each,  pa.,  50c. ;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier. .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  ’ 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Grower’s  Guide . 


1  00 

2  00 


Cobbett’s  American  Gardener.  . . 

Cole’s  (S.  \V.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  0) 

Dead  Shot ;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  KewEd.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s _  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen]  Svo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2vols .  10  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes.. . . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  100 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences.  .  10  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson  s  Gardening  lor  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Iloopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Traftper .  .  .  1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Joluis’cm’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-IIouses . .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  oil  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  .  1  (10 

Monckton’s  National  Builder . 12  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  oil  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons... .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  .  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper...  25 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry. .  . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  t lie  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c _ hound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Prolit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Conn  try  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture .  ]  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . ’. _  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  .  150 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Ilog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  100 

O.  .T.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tkc  following  Books : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  BicknelUf  Village.  Bnilder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

“  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive . 10  00 


Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . 

Bement  s  Poulterer's  Companion . 

Bridgemans  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’  Guide . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly) _ 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (11.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) _ 

Farming  for  Boys . . 

Fishing  In  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  -oil  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  ill  one  vol. 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator .  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  oil  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  oil  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . . . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers. . . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauee) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn’s  Money  ill  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . . . 

Rand’s  Flo  wers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . , _ 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each... 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . ' . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Teh  Acres  Enough . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition,  Svo . 

The  Mule.  (Riley.).... . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villa's  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Williard’s  Practical-Dairy  Husbandry . 

Youmans's  Household  Science . 
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IF  YOU  ME  GOING 

To  travel  anywhere  this  Fall,  or  if  not,  procure  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Accident  Policy  in  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  insuring  against  death 
or  injury  by  accident.  Policies  written  by  agents, 
without  delay,  for  the  year  or  month.  The  cost  per  year 
is  but  $5  to  $10  for  occupations  not  hazardous.  The 
price  is  the  same  for  all  ages,  between  18  arid  65. 

Apply  to  any  Agent,  or  write  to  the  Company. 


The  Perkins  &  House 

SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Safety  Filling*  Cans  &  Lanterns. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured  by 

CLEVELAND  NON-EXPLOSIVE  LAMP  CO., 

43  Barclay  St.,  JV.  Y„  and  Cleveland,  Olliu. 


A  Most  important  Invention. 

Tlie  Elastic  Truss  Co.,  incorporated  in  1867,  soon  annihil¬ 
ated  all  the  varieties  of  the  wretched  metal  spring  trusses. 
The  makers  of  the  notorious  “finger-pad”  and  filthy  “sponge- 
pad  ”  and  wire  spring  trusses  now  begin  to  steal  the  name 
of  the  Elastic  Truss,  and  advertise  their  worthless  rupture 
belts  and  bogus  Elastic  Trusses.  The  Elastic  Truss  Co., 
No.  683  Broadway,  furnish  their  admirable  appliance,  which 
is  worn  with  perfect  comfort  niglit  and  day,  and  soon  effects 
a  perfect  and  permanent  cure.  Circulars  sent  oil  request. 


IRON  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. — The  most  extensive  and  complete  business  college 
in  tlie  United  States.  Upwards  of  Sixteen  Thousand 
Graduates,  tlie  majority  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  ac¬ 
tive  business.  For  circulars,  giving  full  particulars, 
address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Principal. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  MOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  Tlie  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  tlie  mail  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of '$2  (Two), 
by  ALVAN  JL.  LOVE  JOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
339  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Special  price  to  dealers. 


A  GOOD  INCOME 

May  be  earned  by  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Business  honorable  and  profitable.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  Sew  York. 

FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Chromos  which  are 
no  w  being  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  In  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  follows: 

For  American  Agriculturist  Clnomo, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.15 


“  2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  —  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  _  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  VA  “  “  .  .2.00 

“  C.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2inches  wide .  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 4.00 


For  Hearth  and  Home  Cliromo. 

“  THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL  ” 

No.  8.  Neat  Black- Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band.... $1.40 
“  9.  Wider  “•  “  “  “  “  ....  2.20 
“  10.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  ....  3.25 


No.  11.  Full  GiltFrame,  2  inches  wide . $1.75 

“  12.  “  “  “  2X  “  “  . .  2.50 

“  13.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  3.00 

“  14.  “  “Fluted, 3  “  “  .........  5.00 


Address  orders,  specifying  by  its  number  the  frame  desired, 
and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

845  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAPPY  HOURS. 

A  Domestic  Magazine  of  Useful  Information  and  Amuse¬ 
ment.  Containing  Tales,  Sketches,  Biography,  Tales  of  Ad¬ 
venture.  Useful  and  Scientific  Articles,  Domestic  Economy, 
Merry  Moments,  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  Magazine  ot  its  class  in  the  World.  Only  ONE 
DOLLAR  a  Year,  and  a  Premium  to  eacli  Subscriber  (of 
their  own  selection).  Single  numbers  ten  cents.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address  HAPPY  HOURS  COM¬ 
PANY,  No.  1  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  3-cent 
stamps  for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


<3E]N  FS  UOflVIk  ! — §12  a  day  made  selling 
Scissors  Sharpener  aim  other  wares.  Sample  25  cts.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 
CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  pagee.FREE. 


INVENTORS 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  %‘iperline. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  ?,d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Leading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. 00  per  line. 
XTo  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

GERMAN  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 


Inside  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Reading  Notices  per  line. . . $1  00 


No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

B3^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yobk. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 


TTarm,  Grarden,  and.  H ouse It o Id. 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  TIIE  MOST  IIEiLTHB’CL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN,”-W*3aiNOTOK. 


<DRAMGE  JIJDI>  COMPAMT, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Office,  245  BROADWAY. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year. 

October,  1873,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  at  the  Office  of 


(  $1.50  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE, 
•J  SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS, 

(  4  Co  pies  for  $5;10for$12;20  or  more,  $  leach, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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AYRSHIRE  COW 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Beacon  Stock  Farm, 
Norfhport,  L.  I.,  we  saw  Beacon  Belle  with  her 
young  calf,  and  being  struck  with  her  splendid 
points  as  a  model  cow  had  her  portrait  taken 
for  our  readers.  Those  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  observe  the  points  which  characterize 
the  most  perfectly  formed  and  richly  endowed 
animal  will  at  first  sight  recognize  the  claims 
of  Beacon  Belle,  while  those  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  education  in  this  respect  may  take  this 
picture  as  a  study  of  what  a  good  milk  cow 
should  be.  There  is  the  general  wedge  shape 
of  the  whole  body,  deep  in  the  hind-quarters 


[copyright  secured.] 

—  BEACON  BELLE.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  muzzle. 
There  is  .the  fine  muzzle ;  the  dished  face  broad 
between  the  eyes,  indicating  great  intelligence ; 
the  large,  bright,  placid  eye,  denoting  gentle¬ 
ness  of  disposition  with  activity  and  vivacity 
combined  therewith ;  the  fine  horn,  the  elegant 
neck,  graceful  and  deer-like ;  the  well-developed 
chest,  giving  abundance  of  room  for  the  lungs 
and  heart  to  perform  their  functions ;  the 
straight  back ;  the  broad  hips  and  large  pelvis, 
giving  ample  room  for  the  safe  production  of 
well-developed  and  good-sized  calves;  a  full 
abdomen,  showing  abundant  digestive  capacity 


yet  without  any  tendency  to  deformity  or  “  pot- 
belliness ;  ”  the  extraordinary  development  ctf 
milk-vein  and  udder ;  with  the  well-placed,  full- 
sized  teats,  and  finally  the  slender  tail,  well- 
tufted  and  long— all  these  points  combine  to 
make  an  animal  which  the  experienced  man 
would  call  perfect,  and  the  inexperienced 
general  observer  would  immediately  declare  to 
he  a  beautiful  one.  Beauty,  however,  is  not 
the  great  test  of  the  value  of  a  cow.  Beacon 
Belle  has  been  a  very  profitable  cow  to  her  own¬ 
ers,  and  her  history  in  part  will  be  found 
recorded  in  a  Basket  item  in  another  place. 
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“Many  a  man  wishes  he  was  a  fanner  about 
these  times,”  remarked  a  distinguished  lawyer 
during  the  recent  financial  panic. 

“No  doubt  about  that,”  replied  a  prominent 
banker. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  these  men,  himself 
a  farmer’s  son,  spent  some  time  on  our  farm,  and 
from  casual  remarks  that  he  made  it  was  evident 
that  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  was  not  a 
farmer. 

“After  all,”  we  observed,  “the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  our  agricul¬ 
ture.  Bankers  and  business  men  will  find,  sooner 
or  later,  that  anything  which  hurts  the  farmer  will 
hurt  them.  It  is  slow  work  digging  money  out  of 
the  soil,  but  successful  agriculture  is  the  true  road 
to  national  wealth,  and  w.e  are  in  great  danger  of 
overlooking  this  well-established  fact.” 

We  shall  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  panic. 
But  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  beneficial.  It  will 
clear  the  atmosphere.  Financial  men  will  realize 
that  farmers,  who  are  getting  only  from  ten  to 
thirty  cents  a  bushel  for  corn,  can  not  buy  railroad 
bonds. 

Ao  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
know,  we  have  repeatedly  predicted  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  We  regret  the  loss  and  suf¬ 
fering.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should  all  occasion¬ 
ally  touch  bottom,  and  realize  whence  our  wealth 
and  strength  as  a  nation  arc  derived. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Securing  the  Crops  is  the  most  important  work  of 
the  month.  Not  a  day  or  hour  should  be  lost. 

Potatoes  on  many  farms  nre  still  in  the  ground. 
Make  an  effort  to  get  them  out  at  once.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  delay.  The  days  are  getting 
shorter  and  the  weather  colder  and  more  uncertain. 
See  Hints  for  last  month. 

Corn  Husking  should  be  pushed  vigorously  for¬ 
ward.  When  corn  is  cheap  we  can  often  get  it 
husked  “on  shares”  more  economically  than  any 
other  way.  On  our  own  farm  we  pay  five  cents  for 


husking  a  bushel  of  ears.  If  the  corn  is  poor, 
six  cents. 

Poor ,  Soft  Corn  will  scarcely  pay  for  husking. 
If  it  is  dry  enough  to  keep  in  a  stack  or  barn,  bet¬ 
ter  stow  it  away  stalks  and  all  for  feeding  out  in 
winter.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  hind  the  com 
into  sheaves  of  convenient  size  to  pitch  and  unload. 

Seed  Corn ,  if  not  already  selected,  should  be  se¬ 
cured  at  once.  Good  sound  com  will  be  scarce  in 
many  sections  next  spring.  It  is  best  preserved  by 
hanging  it  up  in  traces. 

Corn  Stalks  should  be  drawn  in  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  the  corn  is  husked.  Let  them  he  entirely 
free  from  external  moisture. 

Pool  Crops  should  he  gathered  and  stowed  away 
for  winter  use.  Mangels  and  other  beets  should 
be  first  harvested,  as  they  are  most  liable  to  injury 
from  frost. 

Parsnips  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter 
without  injury. 

Fall  Plowing  should  be  continued  until  stopped 
by  frost. 

Wheal  may  still  he  top-dressed  with  manure. 
Many  farmers  have  found  benefit  from  spreading 
straw  ou  the  exposed  parts  of  their  wheat  fields. 

Harrowing  Wheat  to  kill  weeds  is  well  worth 
trying.  It  should  he  done  when  the  ground  is  dry 
and  on  sunny  days.  It  will  not  hurt  the  wheat, 
and  while  in  our  own  case  it  did  not  kill  all  the 
weeds  it  certainly  destroys  a  good  many  of  them. 

Surface  Drainage  should  he  attended  to  before 
the  ground  freezes. 

Underdrawing  in  Winter  can  be  done  very  econo¬ 
mically,  but  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  it  before¬ 
hand. 

Weeds  and  other  Rubbish  ou  the  sides  of  stone 
walls  and  ditches  can  sometimes  ho  burnt  to 
great  advantage  during  dry  weather  in  November. 

The  Rushes  and  Coarse  Grass  on  swamp  land  may 
be  burnt  during  a  high  wind.  We  have  greatly 
improved  the  quality  ©f  the  grass  on  6uch  land  by 
this  treatment.  Commence  the  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  that  the  fire  will  be  all  out  before  you  leave 
it  for  the  night.  It  is  well  to  bum  the  grass  near 
the  fences  before  setting  fire  to  the  main  body. 
Have  a  bunch  or  two  of  willows  with  which  to 
beat  out  the  fire  if  there  is  danger  of  the  fences 
being  burnt. 

Stones  can  he  drawn  to  advantage  in  winter ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  loosen  them  now  and  place  a 
stone  under  them  to  prevent  them  freezing  fast  to- 
the  earth. 

Buildings  should  be  examined  and  put  in  repair 
for  winter.  It  is  a  good  time  to  paint  them. 

Implenients  and  Machines  that  will  not  he  wanted 
until  spring  should  be  washed  with  petroleum  and 
stowed  away  for  the  winter.  Petroleum  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood  and  keep  the  iron  from  rusting. 

Manure  should  he  drawn  together  in  a  snug  pile,, 
and  not  be  left  scattered  about  the  yards.  It  will 
commence  to  ferment,  and  keep  on  fermenting 
moderately  all  winter. 

Potato  Tops  should  he  drawn  to  the  yards,  where 
they  will  be  useful  as  an  absorbent  and  make 
manure. 

Leaves  and  Muck  may  be  gathered  for  bedding  and 
manure.  Stow  them  away  under  cover  where  they 
can  be  easily  obtained  as  required. 

Fences  should  be  examined  and  repaired.  A  nail 
in  time  saves  nine. 

Cellars  should  he  thoroughly  cleaned.  See^that 
the  windows  fit  snug  and  that  they  can  be-  easily 
opened  and  shut.  Bank  up  for  winter  if  necessary. 
Put  as  few  vegetables  in  the  cellar  as  possible,  and 
6ee  that  you  have  the  means  for  perfect  ventilation. 

Bry  Earth  is  a  capital  disinfectant.  Put  a  load 
or  two  of  earth  in  barrels  or  in  one  corner  of  the 
cellar  whei^e  it  can  be  obtained  as  wanted  in  the 
winter.  Should  your  cellar  be  damp  in  the  spring 
this  dry  earth  will  be  useful  to  scatter  on  the  floor. 

Wood  lor  winter  should  have  been  cut  and  piled 
months  ago  ;  but  if  you  have  neglected  it  go  to  the 
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woods  with  axe  and  cross-cut  saw  and  get  a  supply 
of  the  best  and  dryest  down  wood  or  dead  trees 
you  can  find.  Split  it  and  put  in  piles  to  dry. 
Make  the  piles  where  it  will  be  convenient  to  get 
at  them  either  now  or  in  winter. 

Sawdust,  where  straw  is  scarce,  should  be  secured 
for  bedding. 

Glover-Seed  cut  and  lying  in  heaps  in  the  field  is 
not  injured  by  frost ;  but  it  is  well  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  it  into  the  barn.  Thrash  it  duriqg  frosty 
weather. 

Hay  Stacks,  if  you  have  now  room  in  the  barns, 
and  unless  they  are  well  thatched,  should  be  drawn 
in.  If  any  part  is  damaged  scatter  some  salt  on  it 
and  put  it  separate  from  the  rest. 

Animals  need  special  care  this  month  owing  to 
the  great  changes  in  the  weather.  They  need 
plenty  of  good  food,  and  should  be  protected 
from  storms. 

Horses  that  are  worked  should  no  longer  be 
turned  out  to  pasture.  And  even  those  which  are 
doing  nothing  and  which  are  running  in  the  fields 
should  have  access  to  shelter  and  be  furnished 
with  some  dry  food,  such  as  straw,  hay,  stalks,  etc. 

Grain  is  now  comparatively  cheap,  and  it  is  poor 
economy  to  feed  straw  and  hay  alone.  With  us, 
hay  sells  for  more  than  corn-meal.  Whatever 
agricultural  writers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  our 
animals  would  approve  of  the  plan  of  selling  hay, 
if  need  be,  and  buying  corn-meal.  We  think  the 
animals  are  right. 

Milch- Cows  should  take  on  more  or  less  fat  at 
this  time.  Grass  is  usually  not  very  abundant  or 
nutritious  at  this  season.  Give  the  cows  all  they 
will  eat,  night  and  morning,  of  a  mixture  of  one 
quart  of  corn-meal  to  a  bushel  of  chafied  clover 
hay.  If  they  do  not  eat  more  than  half  a  bushel 
each  of  the  mixture  at  a  meal  you  may  double  the 
proportion  of  meal  to  advantage.  Moisten  the 
hay  and  sprinkle  the  corn-meal  upon  it  and  stir 
until  well  mixed. 

Calves  should  have  abundance  of  nutritious  food, 
and  while  they  may  still  be  allowed  to  run  orft 
during  warm  days  should  be  comfortably  housed 
at  night. 

Sheep  will  pay  well  for  a  little  grain  every  day — 
say  half  a  pound  each.  If  the  pastures  are  poor 
feed  a  little  straw  or  hay.  A  sheep  well  Hcvembered 
is  half  wintered.  ' 

Old  and  Feeble  Sheep  should  be  sold  to  the  butcher. 
It  will  not  pay  to  winter  them. 

Lambs  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  have  the  run  of  the  best  pasture.  A 
little  grain,  say  half  a  pound  per  day,  and  some 
clover  hay  will  prove  very  beneficial.  Let  them  be 
sheltered  during  storms. 

Breeding  Ewes  should  be  carefully  selected.  Re¬ 
ject  all  that  have  any  defects.  Feed  liberally. 
Get  a  pure-bred  ram.  Put  him  with  the  flock  five 
months  before  you  wish  the  lambs  to  come.  He 
should  be  fed  a  pound  or  so  of  grain  per  day.  The 
better,  in  moderation,  the  ewes  are  fed  at  this 
season  the  stronger  and  healthier  will  be  the  Iambs, 
and  the  more  of  them. 

Fattening  Pigs  should  be  pushed  forward  rapidly 
and  sold  as  soon  as  fat.  Try  to  make  them  eat  as 
much  as  they  can  digest.  Give  all  the  water  they 
will  drink.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  idea,  we 
think,  that  if  pigs  have  access  to  water  the  pork 
will  be  soft.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  mix  so 
much  water  with  the  food  as  to  compel  them  to 
take  more  water  than  they  wish.  If  they  have 
cooked  food  give  them  some  dry  corn  as  well. 

Young  Pigs  must  have  warm,  dry,  and  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  and  the  best  of  food.  If  the  floors 
of  the  pens  are  not  tight,  dry  leaves  are  better  for 
bedding  than  straw,  as  they  will  more  perfectly 
exclude  the  cold  air. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Although  November  will  find  most  of  the  crops 
gathered  at  the  North  at  least,  still  there  remains 
enough  to  busy  the  gardener.  There  will  be  fences, 


and  buildings  and  their  surroundings  will  need  re¬ 
pairing,  and  many  little  things  will  need  putting  to 
rights  before  snow  and  frost  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  season  has  been  with  some  crops  an 
unfortunate  one,  while  with  others  a  good  harvest 
has  been  gathered,  and  it  becomes  every  gardener  to 
see  that  he  plants  only  those  crops  which  are  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  to  make  fair  returns  for  the  labor. 


©rcSaterdl  5Ma<tH  Mvarsery. 

Planting. — Should  the  ground  remain  open  this 
month  many  fruit  trees  can  be  set  and  at  a  less 
cost  than  when  the  work  is  done  in  the  spring. 
Now  labor  is  plenty,  and  many  a  man  at  this  season 
will  accept  a  job  at  smaller  wages  than  would  be 
demanded  in  the  spring.  Do  not,  however,  set 
trees  in  a  wet  or  partly  frozen  soil ;  they  will  be 
likely  to  perish.  Better  occupy  the  time  in  cut¬ 
ting  drains  and  preparing  the  soil  properly. 
Trees  not  set  out  this  fall  must  be  heeled-in  on  a 
dryj sandy  soil  where  there  is  no  danger  of  water 
settling  during  the  winter. 

Fruit. — Any  remaining  ungathered  should  be 
harvested  at  once  and  placed  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  as  low  as  possible  without  danger  of  frost. 
Apples  gathered  late,  stored  in  barrels  and  placed 
in  a  low  temperature,  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Cider. — Continue  to  make  cider  from  the  late 
varieties  of  apples,  using  only  those  which  are  free 
from  rot.  Cider  made  at  this  season,  strained 
through  sand  to  remove  all  pomace  and  impurities, 
may  be  barreled  at  once,  and  little  or  no  fermenta¬ 
tion  will  take  place  if  kept  cool.  This  makes  a 
very  fine  quality  of  cider  for  use  during  the  winter, 
as  it  remains  sweet  a  long  time.  The  barrel  should 
be  bunged  up  as  soon  as  the  cider  is  put  into  it. 

Vinegar. — All  cider  from  inferior  fruit  should  be 
made  into  vinegar.  Keep  the  vinegar  barrels  open, 
and  from  time  to  time  add  cider,  and  in  a  few 
months  or  years,  according  to  the  temperature, 
good  vinegar  will  be  the  result. 

Stocks. — Take  up  stocks  for  root  grafting,  assort, 
tie  in  bundles  of  convenient  size,  and  bury  where 
they  can  be  got  at  readily  during  the  winter.  If 
packed  in  damp  sawdust  and  put  in  a  cool  cellar 
they  will  keep  equally  well. 

Cions. — Cut  at  any  time  when  the  tree  is  not 
frozen.  Store  in  sawdust.  See  that  they  do  not 
dry  out  during  the  winter. 

Seedlings  which  need  protection  must  not  be 
covered  until  quite  cold.  Leaves  are  the  cheapest 
and  best  covering  which  can  be  used,  and  they  are 
also  generally  the  easiest  to  procure. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Piars  which  have  been  stored  for  ripening  will, 
many  of  them,  now  be  ready  for  marketing.  If 
properly  assorted  they  will  bring  good  prices.  A 
good  plan  for  marketing  choice  specimens  of  large 
varieties  is  to  place  a  single  layer  in  a  shallow  box, 
wrapping  each  pear  in  soft  white  paper. 

Covering. — Attend  to  the  covering  of  such  plants 
as  require  protection  during  the  winter.  Try  to 
apply  it  just  as  winter  sets  in.  More  plants  are 
killed  by  covering  too  soon  than  are  lost  from  de¬ 
laying  the  operation.  In  this  latitude  the  last  of 
this  month  or  first  of  next  is  soon  enough  to  cover. 

Grape-Vines. — There  are  nearly  as  many  “sys¬ 
tems”  in  training  and  pruning  grape-vines  as  there 
are  persons  who  grow  grapes,  and  it  will  be  of  no 
use  to  commend  this  or  that  system,  as  it  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  what  object  one  has  in  view  in 
training.  The  different  methods  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns,  and  we 
refer  the  novice  to  the  numerous  articles  given  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  what¬ 
ever  style  pruning  may  be  done,  one  or  more  extra 
buds  should  be  left  on  a  cane  than  will  be  needed 
in  the  spring,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  winter-killing 
which  often  happens.  If  possible,  prune  in  the 
fall,  for  it  is  often  difficult  to  prune  early  enough 
in  the  spring  to  prevent  bleeding. 

Grape  Cvltings. — Save  the  prunings  of  6ueh  vari¬ 
eties  as  it  is  desirable  to  propagate.  Cut  the 


wood  into  proper  lengths,  containing  two  or  more 
buds ;  tie  in  bundles  of  not  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred,  ancl  set  in  boxes  of  sand  or  light  loam  in  the 
cellar.  If  bunches  larger  than  a  hundred  cuttings 
are  put  into  earth  there'  is  danger  of  decay.  If 
people  generally  knew  the  ease  with  which  grapes 
are  propagated  thero  would  be  more  vineyards,  or 
at  least  more  families  who  would  grow  their  own 
grapes  than  there  are  now. 

Root  Cuttings  may  now  be  made  of  such  plants  as 
propagate  in  this  way.  Blackberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  are  readily  increased  by  root  cuttings ;  the 
roots  are  to  be  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
long,  packed  in  a  box  with  sand,  and  buried  in 
spots  free  from  water  and  deep  enough  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  frost. 

Cuttings  of  currants  and  gooseberries  can  be 
made  and  planted  as  long  a6  the  ground  remains 
open.  The  main  point  to  be  looked  out  for  is  to 
pack  the  earth  firmly  around  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cuttings. 

Trellises. — The  present  month  is  a  good  time  to 
paint  or  apply  a  wash  to  the  trellises  which  are 
used  for  training  cordon  and  other  forms  of  trees 
upon.  A  trellis  treated  in  this  way  looks  better 
and  will  be  more  serviceable  than  when  left  un¬ 
painted. 

Insects. — The  past  season  has  witnessed  the  ex¬ 
tensive  ravages  in  some  sections  of  the  white  Scale 
or  Louse,  Aspidiotus  Harrisii.  If  young  trees  are 
affected  to  any  extent  with  this  insect  the  shortest 
way  to  destroy  them  is  to  dig  up  and  burn  the  trees. 
This  is  a  harsh  method,  and  most  persons  would 
be  willing  to  go  to  considerable  expense  rather  than 
destroy  an  established  orchard.  A  wash  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  and  applied  with  a  stiff  brush 
which  will  remove  the  scale,  is  probably  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  any  way  yet  known.  Every  scale  must, 
however,  be  removed,  for  a  single  one  left  upon  a 
tree  will  be  enough  to  soon  cover  it  again. 


The  directions  given  last  month  in  regard  to 
plow.ing  and  spading  should  be  followed  as  long  as 
the  ground  remains  open.  Sod  land  should  be  ; 
plowed  and  left  in  ridges,  so  that  the  frost  may 
have  a  chance  to  mellow  and  make  it  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  spring. 

Drains. — Where  drains  are  needed,  the  present 
month  is  a  good  time  to  lay  them,  unless  the  land 
is  so  wet  by  the  fall  rains  that  it  can  not  be  worked 
to  advantage. 

Asparagus. — Cover  with  a  thick  coating  of  ma¬ 
nure,  first  cutting  the  tops  and  burning.  If  the 
tops  are  not  burned,  the  seed  if  scattered  through 
the  manure  will  sprout  and  prove  as  troublesome  to 
exterminate  as  many  of  our  common  weeds. 

Cold-Frames  for  the  protection  of  cabbages  and 
other  plants  should  not  be  covered  except  at  nighf . 
until  very  severe  weather.  The  plan  should  be  tc 
keep  the  plants  from  growing  as  well  a6  from 
freezing. 

Cabbages. — The  best  plan  for  storing  cabbages  if 
to  invert  the  heads  and  cover  with  four  to  sb 
inches  of  earth,  leaving  the  roots  exposed.  A  drj 
place  where  the  water  will  not  stand  should  b< , 
selected. 

Celery. — Store  in  trenches  a  foot  wide  and  deej 
enough  to  receive  the  stalks,  placing  the  plants  ai 
close  as  possible  without  using  any  earth,  and  cove: 
with  boards  and  straw,  gradually  increasing  tin 
thickness  of  the  covering  as  the  weather  become; 
more  severe. 

Spinach  will  be  all  the  better  in  the  spring  for  , 
slight  covering  of  hay  of  leaves,  applied  just  a 
the  ground  begius  to  freeze. 

Lettuce. — The  hardy  sorts  which  were  sown  las 
month  will  need  a  little  litter  thrown  over  them  b 
preserve  them. 

Manure  is  the  main  stay  of  the  gardener  as  wel 
as  the  farmer,  as  without  it  nothing  can  be  done 
while  with  it  wonderful  results  can  be  accomplished 
Apply  all  that  can  be  carted  out  this  month  to  th 
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garden,  where  it.  can  remain  in  heaps  during  the 
winter. 

Boots. — Store  in  barrels  or  bins  in  a  root  cellar, 
©r  bury  in  pits  in  the  open  ground.  Parsnips  and 
salsify  may  Ire  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter. 

IFloweir  ss-uaal  IL/sawm. 

Few  things  in  addition  to  last  month’s  notes 
need  be  added,  as  many  of  the  directions  given 
then  will  answer  equally  well  now.  Strive  in  this 
department,  as  in  the  others,  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
work,  and  so  arrange  it  that  the  spring  work  will 
go  on  smoothly  next  season. 

Planting  may  yet  he  done,  and  the  directions 
given  for  fruit-tree  planting  will  answer  as  well  for 
ornamental  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 


Bulbs  should  have  been  planted  last  month,  but 
if  the  weather  is  moderately  mild  it  will  answer  to 
plant  now  with  the  expectation  of  good  results. 
Take  up  bulbs  of  Gladiolus,  etc.,  at  once.  Cover 
all  bulb  beds  with  a  coating  of  leaves  or  hay  before 
the  ground  freezes. 


Chrysanthemums. — Stake  those  in  bloom,  and  re¬ 
move  such  as  are  worthy  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  flower  for  some  weeks. 

Dahlias. — Take  up  all  still  remaining  in  the 
ground  and  store  in  a  dry  cellar. 

Protection.— As  the  weather  grows  cooler  protect 
half-hardy  plants  with  straw  or  litter,  taking  care 
saot  to  apply  until  quite  cold. 

GreenliAEise  sms«1  Window  IPlanats. 

This  department  will  be  the  showy  one  for  a  few  , 
months  to  come,  and  every  means  should  be  taken 
to  render  the  greenhouse  and  the  house  itself  as  ! 
attractive  as  possible.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  I 
the  cheery  appearance  of  a  room  as  a  few  well-  | 
grown  plants,  and  everyone  can  enjoy  the  comfort  / 
which  beautiful  flowers  bring.  Look  out  for  sud-  j 
den  changes  of  temperature,  and  if  there  is  danger  ! 
of  freezing  weather  flres  should  be  started  at  once,  i 

I 

Insects. — Look  out  for  red-spider  and  mealy-bug.  i 
The  former  may  be  destroyed  by  moisture,  and  the 
latter  with  whale-oil  soap  or  alcohol. 

Bulbs  which  were  potted  last  month  and  placed 
in  a  frame  or  the  cellar  may  be  brought  out  a  few 
pots  at  a  time,  and  a  succession  of  Hyacinth  and 
other  flowers  had  from  Christmas  until  March. 

Camellias. — Keep  in  a  eool  greenhouse,  and  use 
the  syringe  frequently  to  keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  healthy. 


Propagation  may  be  carried  on  at  any  time  to  se¬ 
cure  a  stock  for  another  spring  and  to  fill  vacancies. 

Climbers. — Train  climbers  upon  the  roof  rafters 
so  as  to  furnish  flowers  and  shade.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  Passiflora,  Tacsonia,  Tropaiolums,  etc.,  are  all 
valuable. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  of  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mign¬ 
onette,  etc.,  from  time  to  time  for  cut  flowers. 

lie' io tropes  are  especially  valuable  for  winter  bou¬ 
quets,  as  their  delicious  odor  makes  them  greatly 
sought  for.  They  should  have  plenty  of  pot  room 
in  order  to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  flowers. 

Boses. — Give  a  watering  of  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  hasten  the  growth  and  flowers. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Tlic  following:  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  dally  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  mouth  ending  Oct.  13th,  1 873, 
and  for  tile  corresponding  monlhlast  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEAV  YORK  -MARKETS. 

Reobiits.  Flnur.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  H ’««>/«  m't.li .311,1-0./  4, 416, 000  3,813,000  101,000  81,000  817,000 

27  cl’s  h /*<  m’tli..271, 000  2,133,000  4,588,000  07,000  8,500  {<05,000 

Wai.es.  Finny.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rue.  Harley.  Outs. 

26  (Vs  this  m'l.li  .480,000  1,100,000  ’4, 536, 000  117,000  86,000,1,943,000 

27  (I’k  last,  l //' LI i . .468,000  2,917.000  4,803,000  229,000  7,000  2,047,000 

li.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
UkckiI'Tk.  Finny.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lays  1313. ..  .341,000  4,116.1100  3,813.000  11)1,000  87,000  817,000 

2p  days  1872.... 291 ,000  2,220,000  5,524,000  27,0  0  178,000  1,109,601) 


SA  l.RR. 

26  days !»'  t. 
25  (lays  16,2. 


Flnur.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

■  .439,'  01)  4,199.000  4,596,000  147,000  86,1:00  1,913,980 
,321,909  2,749,000  5,513,000  61,009  43,000  1/854,000  j 


3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley .  Oats.  Malt. 
push.  hush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bust/. 
Oct.  G,  1873. .1,270, 801  5,429,537  43,297  013,723  1,451,868  201,727 
Oct.  7,  1872..  28,142  3,842,181  39,925  40,025  2,505.006  12,535 


4.  Beceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 
to  Sept  ,80th. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1/bls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1873  .  92,490  13,001,200  42,323,800  775,300  95,100  2,350,500 

1872  .  83.900  5,670.800  22.562,500  356,700  635,900  4,760,700 

1871 . 164,900  13.141,000  16,722,700  511,500  600,500  3,414,500 

1870 . 301,200  10,052,300  3,753,000  392,700  723,600  4,037,300 


Current  Wholesale  Trices. 


Trice  or  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.  . 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Bye  Flour  . . 

Corn-Meat,.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Bed  and  Amber. 

Coen— Yellow . . 

Mixed .  . 

White . 

Oats  —  Western  ...  . 

State  . 

Bye .  . 

Barley  . . 

Hay— Bale,  19  100  Its . 

Straw,  IP  100  its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  IP  ft 

Hors— Crop  oflS73.  ?1  ft  . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  IP  lb 

Seed— Clover, IP  ib  - 

Timothy.  ?!  bnshel  . 

Flax,  IP  bushel . 

Suoaii— Kefi’g&  Grocery ?! lb 
Molasses,  Cuba.  ?!gal.  .  . 

New  Orleans,  ?!  gal  . 

Coffer —  Bio  (Cold ) . 

Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ?ift. 

Seed  Leaf,  ¥  ft . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?i  ft 

Domestic,  pulled,  f<  ft . 

California,  clip .  .  . . . 

Tallow,  ?i  ft  . 

Oil-Cake— ?' ton . 

Fork— M  ess,  IP  barrel  - 

Prime,  ?<  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  te-es.  &  barrels,  IP  ft. 

Butter— State,  new  P  ft . 

Western,  ?t  ft  . . 

Cheese..  .  . 

Beans—?(  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,,?!  bu  ... 

F,ggs— Fresh,  ?i  dozen  ..  _ 

Pou  ltry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— IP  ft . 

Geese,  ?i  pair . . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . — 

Figeons,  ?!  doz . 

Woodcock,  ?!  pair . 

Partridges,  V  pair . 

Grouse,  trapped,  ?!  pair . 

Harks,?! pair  . .  . 

Venison,  IP  ft . 

Turnips  ?i  bbl . 

Cabbages— ?!  100 . 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

Potatoes—?!  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ?!  bbl . 

Carrots—?)  100  bunches . 

Broom-corn . 

Apples — is  barrel . 

Plums,  ?)  bushel . 

Peaches,  ?!  crate . 

Cp.anrerries— ?!  bbl . 

Peaks,  ?!  bbl . 

Grapes,  IP  ft . 

Tomatoes,  ?>  bushel . 

Green  Peas,  ?•  bushel.. . 

Green-Corn,  ?i  100 . . 

Lima  Beans,?!  bushel . 

Maple  Sugar,  ?!  ft . 

Maple  Syp.up,  ?)  gallon . 

Cider,  new,  ?!  gallon . 

Mblk,  ?)  10-quart  can. . 
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Gold  has  fallen  to  108%— closing  October  13th  at  108% 
@  10SJ4,  as  against  111%  on  September  13th.  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  very  disastrous  financial  panic  has  been 
the  notable  event  of  the  month.  Its  effects  on  general 
business  have  been  very  injurious.  It  led  to  extreme 
stringency  in  Money,  and  unusual  depression  in  foreign 
exchange.  For  somo  days  there  was  no  market  for 
either,  and  no  prices  named.  These  very  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  greatly  embarrassed  the  produce  movement. 
Exporters  were  unable  to  execute  their  orders  for  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  etc.,  without  extreme  difficulty.  Prices 
of  most  kinds  of  produce  yielded  materially  to  these  un¬ 
favorable  influences.  Vet,  in  the  face  ofthe  gravest  finan¬ 
cial  disturbances,  the  commercial  classes  were  remark¬ 
ably  strong  and  confident,  feeling  the  Money  pressure,  of 
course,  put  not  as  severely  as  might  have  been  anticipa¬ 
ted,  and  no  houses  of  any  great  prominence  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  or  merchandise  lines  were  reported  as  having  had 
to  succumb  to  the  stringency.  This  argues  well  for  the 
substantial  soundness  and  prosperity  or  the  mercantile 
classes,  as  reflecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  Toward 
the  close,  t.lio  markets  were  reported  as  working  more 
satisfactorily,  influenced  by  the  improved  Monetary 
movements,  and  increasing  activity  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changee.  Though  business  was  so  seriously  impeded 
during  the  month,  through  the  effects  of  the  financial 
panic,  the  export  trade  in  produce  forced  itself  up  to  an 
enormous  aggregate  at  the  port  of  Now  York — the  week’s 
shipments  to  foreign  ports  for  Ihc  week  ending  October 
Gth,  having  been  the  unprecedented  amount  of  $S, 378, 130 
in  gold  and  currency  values.  The  exports,  that  week,  in¬ 
cluded  of  Wheat  -alone,  1 ,784,089  bushels . Bread- 


stuffs,  Provisions,  and  Cotton,  closed  lower,  on  a  moder¬ 
ately  active  inquiry . Tobacco  has  been  steady  and 

in  fair  request,  mostly  for  shipment . Wool  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  less  attention,  closing  irregularly _ Hops 

and  Seeds  quiet,  and  weak  in  price . Hay  and  Straw 

slow  of  sale,  with  values  favoring  buyers. 

Mew  York  I<ive»S(ock  Markets. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

September  15 . 10,060  4  3  2,816  28,996  39,358  81,273 

September  22 . 10,048  90  3,179  31,15  33,241  77,709 

September^ .  9,183  80  3,129  29.470  35,489  77,356 

Octo|»rG .  9,993  44  2,031  27.677  31,653  7I.39S 

October  13  .  8,175  103  2,397  28i015  29,017  67,112 

Total  for  5  Weeks. .  .47,464  365  13,552  145-,-S  9  168,758  375,448 
do.for  prev.  4  Weeks  to, 235  403  11,229  117,792  131,682  301.346 
Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine,. 
Average  per  Week .  9.493  72  2,710  29,002  33,751 


do.  do.  last  Month. .10,058  102  £807  29,’418  321920 

do.  do.  prev's  Month..  9,243  113  3,132  26,6%  31,072 

Beeves.— The  market  for  the  past  month  has  been 
affected  more  by  the  unfavorable  condition  of  tlie  money 
market  than  by  any  other  influence.  The  scarcity  of  cur¬ 
rency  lias  tended  to  contract  operations,  and  the  dealings 
have  been  mostly  for  cash.  As  might  be  expected  under 
such  circumstances  prices  gave  way,  and  if  receipts  had 
not  fallen  off  they  would  probably  have  been  lower  still. 
Arrivals,  however,  have  been  light,  and  last  week  the 
market  regained  what  had  been  lost  previously.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  past  four  days  were  C,251  head  against 
3,047  for  the  same  time  the  previous  week.  The  quality 
was  poor,  and  this  with  the  large  receipts  caused  a  re¬ 
duction  on  poor  and  inferior  stock  and  a  slow'  trade  gen¬ 
erally.  A  lot  of  7  cars  of  mixed  Texans  and  Cherokees 
direct  from  Kansas  held  for  G%c.  to  dress  54  to  the  gross 
cwt.,  were  left  unsold.  A  few  of  the  best  native  steers 
were  sold  at  12J4C.  @  12%c.  |9  lb.  to  dress  58  fts.  to  the 
gross  cw-t.,  and  several  car-loads  of  common  do.  at  9%c. 
sg?  lb.  to  dress  55  lbs.  @  5G  lbs.,  to  the  gross  cwt.  Very 


fair  Texans  were  selling  at  9c.  @  9J4c.  ^  1b., 
6G  fts. 

Prices  for  the  last  four  weeks  were : 

to  dress 

WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

September  15. . . 

.  7  @12%c. 

9%@11%c. 

10%c. 

September  22. . . 

.  7  ©1254c. 

9%@11%C. 

10%c. 

September  29  . 

.  6%@13  c. 

9%@12  C. 

10%c. 

October  0..  .  . 

.  6  ®12%c. 

e  @n  c. 

10  c. 

October  13 . 

7  @13  C. 

9  @11  c. 

10  c. 

Mild*  Cows. — The  demand  for  milch  cows  lias con¬ 
tinued  light;  the  light  receipts,  however,  had  about  met 
the  demand,  and  prices  remain  the  same.  Common  to 
extra  cows  will  bring  $35  $75  readily  with  the  present 

demand  . .  .  .Calves.—1 The  demand  for  calves  has  fal¬ 
len  off  somewhat,  hut  notwithstanding  a  slow  trade  prices 
remain  steady.  Grass  calves  are  ill  better  supply  and  of 
slow  sale  at  $o@  $S  ^9  head.  Yeals  sell  for  7%c.  @  9%c. 
ft.  for  common  to  good,  and  9%c.  10c.  for  choice 

to  extra . Slicei>  and  Lambs. — The  market  has 

been  lower  on  both  sheep  and  lambs,  and  the  depression 
has  been  assisted  by  the  failure  of  one  of  the  largest 
slaughterers.  Last  tveek  prices  declined  fully  %c.  ft. 
and  the  quotations  now'  are  4‘4c.  @  6!4c.  ^  1b.  for  sheep 
and  6J4c.  @  8J4c.  ft.  for  lambs.....  Swine.— Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  light  with  steady  prices.  Live  hogs  have 
been  scarce,  and  although  the  general  tone  of  the  market 
has  been  weak  yet  prices  remain  the  same.  The  market 
for  live  liogs  is  now  brisk,  and  sales  are  readily  made  at 
5% c.  @.  5%c.  39  ft.  Dressed  sell  fairly  at  6,%c.  @.  7%c. 
3?  lb.,  w’it.U  light  pigs  at  7%c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting;  Money:  —  Oscclcs  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  largo  sums ;  make  payable  to  tiic  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 
for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  arc  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  tlic  money  and  seal  the  letter  iu 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  talc  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss, 

Postitge;  On  American  Agriculturist,  12  cent* 
a  year,  and  on  Hearth  and  Home,  20  cents  a  year,  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  Ihc  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage,  as  above,  must  he  sent 
to  this  office,  with  the  subscription,  for  prepayment  here. 
Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of  Hearth  and  Home  and  12 
cents  for  delivery  of  American  Agriculturist  iu  New 
York  City. 

lioiind  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 

one  arc  now'  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.60 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  Bixteen  volumes 
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(16  to  31)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Seta  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  onr 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  malting  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each  ;  and -so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

©iif  JBa,sli€4  is  again  full,  and  a  part  of  it 
has  overflowed  and  will  be  found  on  page  -137.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  we  answer  a  large  share  of  inquiries  by 
mail  we  still  find  ourselves  with  less  room  than  we  need 
to  give  all  the  replies  we  have  in  type.  When  the  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry  is  of  interest  to  the  writer  only,  we 
prefer  to  answer  him  by  mail,  as  we  do  not  care  to  occu¬ 
py  space  with  items  that  will  i>ot  be  useful  to  a  number 
of  readers.  Please  observe :  Letters  without  signatures 
will  receive  no  attention.  In  asking  for  information 
make  the  questions  as  concise  as  possible.  Do  not  mix 
widely  different  subjects  on  the  same  sheet— such  as  a 
question  about  a  lame  horse  and  one  about  a  rose-bush, 
but  write  them  upon  different  slips  of  paper  or  postal 
cards  so  they  can  be  given  out  to  the  editors  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments.  Do  not  crowd  too  many  questions  in  a 
letter.  If  a  letter,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  contains  ten 
or  a  dozen  different  queries  it  is  apt  to  be  put  aside  until 
all  those  that  offer  but  one  or  two  are  disposed  of.  Espe¬ 
cially,  do  not  feel  neglected  if  an  inquiry  is  not  answered 
at  once.  We  try  to  respond  to  the  letters  of  our  friends 
as  far  as  possible,  and  when  we  do  not  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  it.  Some  inconsiderate  persons  take  it 
as  a  personal  affront  if  their  inquiries  are  not  answered 
at  once,  when  they  were  probably  received  long  after  the 
paper  bad  gone- to  press.  These  and  ail  others  should 
recollect  that  answering  inquiries  is  a  matter  of  courtesy 
and  done  through  a  desire  to  help  our  friends  in  every 
way  that  we  can.  We  are  conscious  of  using  our  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  serve  our  immense  number  of  correspondents, 
and  if  any  are  omitted  it  is  not  from  any  desire  or  willing¬ 
ness  to  neglect  them,  but  through  inability  to  .do  more 
than  a  day’s  work  in  24  hours. 

Concrete  SSunldiiiiig.  —  11  J.  C.  M.,” 
Lafayette  Co.,  Wis.  The  best  material  for  concrete  is 
the  broken  refuse  from  a  limestone  quarry,  mixed  with 
clean,  sharp  sand  and  cement.  The  proportions  are  two 
bushels  of  cement,  three  bushels  sand,  and  live  bushels 
of  limestone  chips.  This  makes  the  best  possible  work, 
hut  it  is  costly.  A  very  good  concrete  may  he  made  by 
using  only  half  the  above  quantity  of  cement,  and  we 
have  even  seen  very  strong  buildings  in  which  lime  only 
has  been  used  instead  of  cement.  The  whole  process 
was  explained  in  the  Agricuttui'ist  of  March,  1872. 

Painting  au<i  Graining'. — “W.W.  8.,” 
Mansfield,  O.  The  best  hand-hooks  on  painting,  grain¬ 
ing,  and  carriage  painting  are  those  of  J.  W.  Masury— 
viz. :  Masury’s  House-painting,  price  $1.50;  Grainers’ 
Hand-book,  with  handsome  illustrative  plates,  $2.00 ;  and 
the  Carriage-painters’  Companion,  with  specimens  of 
colors  described,  $1.00  These  may  he  procured  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  mailed  at  the  above  prices. 

Butter  a,n«3.  Oteese  Exclaiiiige. — 
We  call  the  attention  of  dairymen  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  a  central  location  on  Greenwich  street,  of 
which  W.  S.  Fairfield  is  president  and  H.  A.  Pierce 
secretary.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  trade  in 
dairy  products  centering  in  the  district  around  this  ex¬ 
change  amounts  yearly  to  3.500,000  packages  of  butter 
and  cheese,  for  a  total  value  of  50  millions  of  dollars,  the 
necessity  for  some  regulating  power  is  apparent.  The 
good  effect  of  this  exchange  upon  the  interests  of  dairy¬ 
men  can  not  be  questioned,  if  nothing  more  is  done  than 
the  establishment  of  trustworthy  quotations  of  prices 
and  the  providing  a  central  place  where  sellers  and  buy¬ 
ers  may  meet  at  any  moment.  To  country  dealers  and 
dairy  factories  it  is  especially  needful,  as  by  becoming 
members  of  the  exchange  they  will  he  guaranteed  just 
and  honorable  dealings  by  the  commission  men  they 
employ,  provided  they  employ  fellow  members  of  the 
exchange.  The  admission  fee  is  $50  for  the  first  year 
and  $25  yearly  thereafter. 

Prospects  for  Price®. — It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  deficiency  in  the  harvests  of  Europe  will 
make  necessary  the  purchase  of  150  million  .bushels  of 
grain.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  largest  proportion 
of  this  vast  quantity  must  he  sought  in  American 
markets.  Without  trespassing  upon  our  own  require¬ 
ments,  at  least  as  to  wheat,  we  can  not  spare  this  vast 


amount,  nor  half  of  it.  Prices  are  likely  to  advance  be¬ 
fore  next  harvest,  and  many  are  the  devices  and  tricks 
by  which  speculators  hope  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
profits  which  may  result  from  the  rise  in  price.  There 
is  a  wholesome  demand  for  grain  now,  and  if  fanners 
demand  the  value  of  their  crops  they  will  secure  it. 

Bairs  sag  f5<fflaaeati©MsaI  Institutions. 
— It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  purpose  for  which 
agricultural  fairs  are  held.  If  the  associations  under 
whose  auspices  they  are  instituted  were  questioned  they 
would  probably  reply :  “  We  wish  to  educate  and  amuse 
the  farmer,  and  combine  business  with  pleasure.”  Some 
of  them  succeed  very  fairly  in  their  endeavor  to  do  both 
things,  and  some  educate  and  some  amuse.  Amongst 
the  latter  class  we  must  include  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association,  who  certainly  amused  if  they  did  not 
instract  the  visitors  by  the  very  funny  nomenclature  of 
the  poultry  and  email  animals  on  exhibition.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  studied  with  great  interest  over  a  “  Kocheen 
rooster”  and  a  pair  of  “  rabbeets.”  By  whose  ingenuity 
these  new  readings  of  old  matters  were  permitted  is  not 
known  to  us,  but  if  amusement  is  not  altogether  the  aim 
at  this  fair  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  animals  correctly 
labeled. 

TiEe  Aincrscam  Sialteaifiei'gefi  Pnanpo 
—Several  of  our  neighbors  have  this  pnrnp  in  use  in 
wells,  cisterns,  and  for  greenhouse  purposes,  and  all 
speak  in  high  terms  of  its  utility.  Aside  from  being  an 
efficient  machine  for  raising  water  for  domestic  use,  it  is 
a  powerful  force  pump.  Being  able  to  throw  a  good  stream 
to  a  considerable  distance,  it  has  proved  itself  of  great 
value  as  a  fire  engine  in  checking  a  number  of  conflagra¬ 
tions  that  threatened  to  he  disastrous.  Our  advertising 
columns  give  information  where  this  pump  may  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Slobbering  SEorses. — “  W.  G.  S.,”  Spen¬ 
cer  Co.,  Md.  On  examining  into  tho  cause  of  severe 
cases  of  slobbering  in  onr  colts  and  horses  when  turned 
into  clover  stubble,  we  found  the  stubble  quite  full  of 
lobelia,  which  had  been  crowded  down  by  the  first  crop 
hut  had  sprung  tip  thickly  as  soon  as  the  field  had  been 
mown.  The  second  crop  of  hay  cut  from  another  field 
was  found  to  contain  much  of  this  acrid  weed,  which 
caused  the  horses  to  slobber  whenever  the  hay  was  fed  to 
them.  The  clover  in  a  field  in  which  we  could  not  find 
any  of  the  lobelia  had  no  such  effect.  We  therefore  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  the  weeds,  and  do  so  still.  St.  John’s  wort 
has  a  similar  effect  on  horses  and  colts. 

One  Weelk9s  BiasinesSo — The  immense 
amount  of  business  doing  in  produce  may  be  realized 
when  we  consider  the  quantity  exported  from  the  single 
port  of  New  York  in  one  week,  the  last  one  in  September. 
There  were  32,000  barrels  of  flour,  1,390,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  200,000  of  corn,  and  35.000  of  rye  ;  284  barrels  of 
pork,  481  of  beef,  5,000  of  lard,  5,000  boxes  of  bacon, 
18,500  boxes  of  cheese,  050  kegs  of  butter,  3,500  hogs¬ 
heads  of  tobacco,  and  4,500  hales  of  cotton. 

For  other  Bsaslket  Steins  seepp.  437 and  438. 

A  •Jumping'  Colt. — “  S.  F.  S.,”  Neoga,  Ill. 
We  know  of  no  way  of  preventing  a  colt  that  will  jump 
over  a  ten-rail  fence  from  doing  so  except  keeping  him 
in  a  stable.  It  would  he  better  to  sell  him  for  work  in  a 
town  or  city,  where  he  could  not  exercise  his  bad  habit, 
than  to  be  troubled  with  him  upon  a  farm. 

IBsaeSiwBaestt  Straw  for  B^eeiE. — 
“  S.  F.  S.”  Buckwheat  straw,  either  green  or  dry,  is  the 
very  poorest  feed.  It  should  be  used  for  litter. 

Cradle  Petroleum. — 'lF.  H.  E.,”  Carlisle, 
Ind.  The  very  simple  meaning  of  the  term  crude  ought 
to  he  sufficient  to  designate  crude  petroleum  as  entirely 
distinct  from  the  refined  oil.  The  ernde  oil  is  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  well.  We  were  never  in  any  place  yet 
but  what  crude  oil  could  be  procured  there.  It  is  most¬ 
ly  used  for  lubricating  machinery.  The  crude  product 
of  the  oil  wells  is  a  thick,  semi-liquid,  dark  colored, 
almost  black  oil.  It  has  a  great  amount  of  “body”  in 
it,  which  when  it  is  refined  remains  in  the  still  as  paraf¬ 
fine  and  a  sort  of  bitumen.  When  this  crude  oil  is  used 
to  paint  the  outsides  of  barns,  sheds,  or  other  buildings 
or  fences,  it  sinks  into  tho  pores  of  tho  wood  and  fills 
them  with  the  most  effective  preservative  against  mois¬ 
ture  and  consequent  decay.  Its  natural  “  body”  makes 
any  solid  addition  to  it  unnecessary,  and  also  makes  it  a 
very  valuable  ground  upon  which  to  lay  a  coat  of  ordin¬ 
ary  paint.  Its  remarkable  cheapness  is  also  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  we  know  of  no  other  method  of  painting 
farm  buildings  so  cheap  or  so  convenient  as  to  give 
them  a  coat  of  crude  petroleum  at  this  season  of  the 


year,  followed  by  a  coat  of  Chemical  Paint,  which  may 
he  purchased  already  prepared  of  any  desired  shade. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  shades,  to  onr  fancy,  is  a 
light  brown,  which  does  not  show  the  peculiar  marks 
or  color  common  to  farm  dirt. 

Beef  to  12siiglaiM«l., — One  huudred  and 
thirty  head  of  beef  cattle  were  recently  shipped  on  one 
steamer  to  a  British  port.  This  fact  is  significant. 
With  beef  retailing  at  thirty  cents  per  pound  in  our 
Eastern  cities,  we  are  called  upon  to  spare  part  of  our 
supply  to  feed  foreign  nations.  With  the  homo  market 
supplied  so  barely  that  prices  of  the  better  portions  of 
the  carcass  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  moderate 
means,  wo  have  now  an  additional  demand.  We  have 
many  a  time  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  beef-raising 
can  not  for  a  long  series  of  years  he  less  profitable  than 
it  now  is,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  paying  branches 
of  agriculture.  If  we  are  to  feed  the  world  with  beef  wo 
must  raise  more  than  we  now  do. 

•Jersey  Stoelk:,,—  A  very  short  time  ago  $300 
was  thought  an  extravagant  price  for  a  Jersey  cow.  Far¬ 
mers  were  heard  to  say  that  no  cow  could  be  worth  so 
much.  But  recently  we  heard  tho  plain  tale  of  a  plain 
farmer  whose  extra  butter,  truly  “  gilt-edged,”  we  were 
admiring  at  the  tables  appropriated  to  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  which  took  the  first 
premium.  lie  is  Mr.  Wm.  V.  S.  Beckman,  of  Saugertieg, 
N.  Y.,  the  owner  of  a  small  dairy  of  six  cows,  who  does 
all  his  work  himself,  farming,  milking,  and  churning, 
and  who  reads  and  studies  the  AgrwullurUt.  His  butter 
sells  for  05  cents  a  pound  in  ttie  city  of  New  York.  Hifl 
cows  are  pure  Jerseys,  and  his  pure  pedigree  Jersey 
bull  was  on  exhibition  at  the  same  fair.  Sixty-five  cents 
is  exactly  double  the  price  of  extra  Orange  Co.  pails  in 
the  market  at  that  time.  Tho  difference  goes  to  express 
the  value  of  the  Jersey  over  the  native  cow ;  and  if  some 
enterprising  individual  had  not  imported  at  some  timo 
the  stock  from  which  Mr.  Beckman’s  cows  are  descended 
at  possibly  a  cost  of  $1,000  or  over  per  head,  a  great  many 
such  farmers  as  Mr.  Beeliman  could  never  have  possessed 
a  Jersey  cow. 

Premimnn  JLIsts  will  he  found  on  pages 
433  to  430. 

SUNDRY  HUI1TOS.— 1 The  old  butter 
powder  humbug  is  revived  again.  Our  Western  corre¬ 
spondents  inform  us  that  swindlers  are  operating  this 
time  in  Indiana  selling  for  $5  a  recipe  to  make 

EIGHT  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  PROM  A  GALLON  OF  MILK  1 

It  almost  passes  belief  that  any  one  can  be  found  so 
simple  as  to  be  caught  by  so  hare  a  hook  as  this.  As  a 
gallon  of  pure  milk  weighs  about  pounds,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  converting  all  hut  about  half  a  pound  of  it  into 
butter  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  exposed.  What  very 
shallow,  thoughtless  people  they  must  be  who  pay  their 
money  for  such  a  transparent  humbug . A  large  num¬ 

ber  of  circulars  of  a  furnishing  store  in  Chicago  have 
been  sent  us,  and  we  are  asked  to  state  whether  the 
affair  is  a  humbug  or  not.  Sales  are  made  by  ticket,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  circumlocution  about  the  whol© 
matter  which  seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  All  we 
can  do  in  the  present  ease  is  to  advise  our  correspondents 
to  buy  their  goods  of  dealers  whom  they  know  and  upoa 
whom  they  can  rely,  and  to  always  hear  in  mind  that 
really  good  articles  are  rarely  sold  for  much  less  than 

they  are  worth . Several  complaints  have  come  to  ua 

of  R.  II.  London,  who  sends  out  a  circular  efiering 
“Combination  Needle-book  and  Portemonnaie,”  “Sta¬ 
tionary  Package,”  etc.,  ana  also  announcing  himself  aa 
keeping  a  “  purchasing  agency.”  Our  correspondents 
state  they  have  sent  money  and  get  no  returns  nor  replies 
to  repeated  letters  of  inquiry.  The  circulars  date  from  636 
Broadway,  but  no  such  person  as  R.  H,  Loudon  can  he 
found  at  that  number. 

DEALERS  IN  “goods”  OR  “QUEER” 
seem  to  he  jealous  of  one  another,  to  judge  from  the 
pains  they  take  to  secure  their  customers.  Formerly 
they  gave  their  victims  minute  directions  how  to  find 
them,  hut  they  now  play  a  different  game  and  call  upoa 
their  customers. 

As  it  is  so  long  since  we  exposed  this  fraud  in  detail  it 
may  be  interesting  to  newer  subscribers  to  have  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  unblushing  audacity  of  these  counterfeit 
money  dealers.  The  circulars  sent  ont  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  ;  these  are  accompanied  by  a  lithographic 
circular  or  a  loose  slip  of  paper  upon  which  is  given  a 
name  and  address.  The  names  show  a  wonderful  variety, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  written  in  the  same  hand 
and  sent  out  with  the  same  circular.  Here  is  the  bait  : 

“In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  inform  yon  that  I  am  an 
Engraver,  and  said  to  he  by  those  who  are  competent  of 
judging,  the  most  expert  one  in  America.  I  have  been 
employed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  twelve  years.  I 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[Novembek, 


superintended  tho  engraving  of  all  the  plates  for  the 
United  States  money.  When  the  Government  ceased  to 
issue  Greenbacks  my  services  were  no  longer  required, 
and  as 'soon  as  I  •found  that  my  time  was  my  own  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  engraving  a  few  plates  for  myself  and 
for  mV  benefit  as  I  am  well  aware  a  man  can  not  become 
rich  by  work  in"  for  a  Balmy.  I  have  just  finished  the 
work  that  I  be  "an  almost  three  years  since  ;  that  is,  the 
enm-aviii"  of  seven  plates,  which  are  exact  duplicates  of 
thljpovernmenl’s,  namely:  the  One,  Two,  Five,  Ten, 
and  Twenty”  Dollar,  and  Twenty-five  and  Fifty 
Cent  Fractional  Currency  Plates.  I  have  taken  the 
greatest  care  in  engraving1  these  plates,  and  I  clefy  any 
one  to  detect  my  counterfeits  from  the  genuine.  I  use 
the  Same  paper  as  tho  Government  uses,  as  well  as  the 
same  identical  ink,  and  all  my  notes  are  correctly  num¬ 
bered  and  properly  signed,  all  ready  for  immediate  use. 
I  assure  you  the  goods  aro  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
can  not.' lie  delected  from  the  genuine.  They  have  m 
several  instances  been  passed  over  bank  counters  wi  thout 
exciting  the  least  suspicion;  it  is  therefore  improbable 
that  yon  will  ever  get  in  nr.  y  trouble  or  ever  meet  any  one 
who  can  distinguish  them  from  the  genuine. 

“  I  guarantee  every  note  to  be  perfect,  for  every  note 
is  examined  carefully  by  myself  as  soon  ns  finished,  and 
if  not  strictly  perfect  is  immediately  destroyed.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  foolishness  for  me  to  send  poor  work, 
as  it  would  not  only  get  my  customers  in  trouble,  but 
would  breakup  my  business  and  ruin  me.  So,  for  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  I  am  compelled  to  issue  nothing  that  will 
not  compare  with  the  genuine  money. 

11 1  can  furnish  you  the  goods  in  any  quantity,  at  the 
following  prices,  which  will  he  found  as  reasonable  as 
the  nnture'of  the  business  will  allow. 


For  a  $1,000  in  my  goods,  assorted  as  you  desire,  I 
charge  $100. 

For  a  $2,500  in  my  goods,  assorted  as  you  desire,  I 
cliargo  $200. 

For  a  $5,000  iii  my  goods,  assorted  as  you  desire,  J 
charge  $350. 

For  a  $10,000  in  my  goods,  assorted  as  you  desire,  I 
charge  $500. 

“You  can  see  from  the  above  price-list  the  advantage 
of  buying  largely.  You  can  not  make  money  as  rapidly 
in  any  other  bnsiness,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  dan¬ 
ger  in  using  my  goods,  one  of  the  best  proofs  being  that 
not  a  person  doing  business  with  me  lias  ever  been  in 
any  trouble,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  are  making  money. 
I  have  no  connection  with  any  other  firm  in  tin's  country, 
and  every  dollar  of  my  money  is  manufactured  under  my 
own  personal  supervision— so  in  dealing  with  me  you  get 
the  goods  from  first  hands." 

Then  follow  various  details,  cautions,  etc.  Formerly 
these  circulars  insisted  on  transacting  their  business  by 
express;  later  they  gave  directions  to  the  victim  for 
finding  the  trap,  but  tho  latest  dodge  is  to  accompany 
the  tempting  circular  with  something  like  the  following : 

“REAP  THIS  CAREFULLY! 


“  If  you  want  to  be  sure  and  see  me.  and  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  follow  these  instructions:  Two  or  three  days 
before  you  leave  home,  write  me  when  you  will  be  here, 
and  say  what  hotel  you  will  stop  at.  Be  sure  to  write  me 
from  home ;  do  not  wait  until  you. arrive  in  this  city  and 
'then  drop  me  a  letter,  for  you  will  save  time  by  doing  ns 
I  ask  .yon.  On  your  arrival  in  this  city,  go  directly  to  the 
bote! 'named  on  the  inclosed  card,  take  a.  room  and  regis¬ 
ter  your  name;  go  up  to  your  room  and  remain  in  until 
I  call.  Remember,  I  do  not  know  you  by  slight,  so  if  you 
are  arrnnd  the  hotel  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
recognize  you,  and  I  can  only  find  yon  by  calling  on  you 
up  in  your  room. 

“  Wh  in.'you  arrive  at  the  depot  here  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  you  will  be  spoken  to  by  strangers,  who  will  try 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  Some  will  represent  them¬ 
selves  to  he  the  party  yon  arc  looking  for,  others  will  ask 
you  what  hotel  you  are  looking  for,  and  when  you 
tel!  them  they  will  try  and  persuade  you  to  go  to  some 
other:  and  other  men  may  ask  you  if  you  have  received 
a  confidential  iett  -r—but  remember,  not  one  of  those  men 
are  the  part'/  you  ore  looking  for.  Even  if  I  knew  you, 
and  met  you  on  the  street,  I  would  not  speak  to  you  ex¬ 
cept  up  in  your  room  at  the  hotel  ;  and  ns  I  will  know 
from  the  leiler  you  write  me,  before  you  leave  home, 
when  you  will  be  here,  of  course  I  will  be  on  the  look¬ 
out.  for  you,  and  will  be  waiting  your  arrival  at  the  hotel. 
Any  one  who  speaks  to  you,  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  to  them.  When  I  call  on  yon  in  your  room,  I  will  im¬ 
mediately  hand  you  your  letter,  and  when  you  see  your 
own  handwriting  then  you  will  know  you  are  dealing 
with  the  right  party.  Be  sure  to  remember  that  any  one 
wJio  cannot  show  you  your  last  letter  has  no  right  to  speak 
toyou. 

“  I  have  put  yon  on  your  guard,  and  if  you  obey  these 
instructions,  you  can  not  fail  to  sec  me."  ’ 


-  There  is  also  inclosed  a  card  of  one  of  the  cheaper 
hotels  kept  upon  tho  European  Plan.  How  this  business 
has  been  carried  on  in  one  form  or  another  for  years,  and 
must  be  profitable,  or  those  engaged  would  not  persist  in 
it.  That  it  can  ho  successfully  and  thns  openly  prose¬ 
cuted  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  efficiency  oi  our  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

INQUIRIES  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

Notwithstanding  our  frequent  declarations,  letters  stiL 
come  asking  about  this  and  that  fellow  who  calls  him 
self  “  doctor,"  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  we 
can  not  reply  to  such  inquiries,  We  have  stated  over  and 
over  again,  that  any  one  who  advertises  his  cures  or  puts 
out  circulars  and  pamphlets  setting  forth  his  own  skill  or 
the  virtues  of  any  particular  medicine  is  a  quack,  and  to 
be  avoided. 

TEMPTATION  Tv  MINISTERS. 

A  chap  by  the  name  of  n.  G.  G.  Fink,  lias  a  “  Magic 
Oil,"  and  lie  sends  on!  r.  circular  “  Confidential  to  minis¬ 


ters  of  the  M.  E.  Church  only,”  in  which  he  offers  to 
make  the  ministers  agents  for  the  sale  of  his  “  Magic  Oil," 
or  to  pay  those  a  commission  who  will  find  him  a  person 
to  act,  as  agent.  This  chap  claims  to  have  “  devoted  the 
prime  of  (my)  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.”  We 
may  infer,  as  he  deals  in  Magic  oil,  that  he  is  devoting 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  quite  another  service.  We  think 
that  this  “  fellow  laborer  in  the  Gospel  ”  needs  the  espe¬ 
cial  attention  of  his  bishop. 

THE  ELECTRIC  HEALTH  RESTORER. 

In  last  month’s  Humbugs  we  mentioned  the  remarka¬ 
ble  manner  in  which  this  thing  was  “  discovered.”  A 
correspondent  in  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  one  of  the  cir¬ 
culars  and  says :  “  Please  inquire  and  see  if  the  firm  are 
sawdust  swindlers  and  what  their  names  are.”  This 
Electric  Health  Restoring  Co.  advertises  itself  at  233 
Thompson  Street,  New  York  City.  We  find  233  Thomp¬ 
son  Street  to  be  the  side  basement  door  of77  Amity  street, 
and  the  place  from  which  come  the  “Wine  of  Apocynum," 
“  Mother  Noble’s  Healing  Syrup,”  “  Dr.  Clark  Johnson’s 
Indian  Blood  Syrup,"  and  aid  the  rest  of  it. 

OLD  MOTHER  NOBLE’S  SYRUP 

is  still  working  in  New  Jersey.  That”  citizen  of  Rahway  ” 
whose  letter  we  presented  not  long  ago,  claiming  $100  as 
damage  we  have  done  to  his  business,  is  so  much  pleased 
with  the  notoriety  we  have  given  him  by  publishing  his 
letter  that  he  writes  again,  but  we  shall  not  gratify  him 
by  printing  li-is  elegant  epistle.  But  now  comes  one 

AIR.  WILLIAM  BROWN, 

of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  William  wishes  to  get  into  print,  so 
we  will  gratify  his  desire.  William  says:  “and  another 
thing  I  speak  of  is  what  I  saw  in  the  Agriculturist  of  him 
(meaning  ‘citizen  of  Rahway,’)  claiming  damages  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Company,  245  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
109  dollars,  which  I  think  is  no  more  than  wriglit  [Prin¬ 
ter  will  be  sure  to  spell  that  right  wright  as  I  write  it. — 
Ed.]  of  him  for  so  doing,  and  I  am  certain  if  he  is  not 
recomendedXO  according  to  his.Claims  I  will  have  it  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  papers.  I  shall  call  and  see  him  [do]  to 
know  if  he  has  his  money  that  he  claims,  for  I  am  certain 
that  it  has  done  him  more  than  that  amount  of  damage, 
and  if  Orange  Judd  &  Company  are  not  willing  to  pay 
him  I  shall  take  it  in  hand  myself,"  etc.  Now  if  William 
means  by  taking  the  matter  in  hand  himself  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  pay  “citizen  of  Rahway”  $160  or  any  other 
sum  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  and  if  ho  will 
have  us  published  “in  all  papers,”  we  shall  he  under 
great  obligations.  In  the  meantime  we  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  William  Brown  that  many  people  have  got  rich  by 
letting  other  people’s  business  alone. 

A  MgSiosa  ©ueiMnlber. — Every  now  and 
then  instances  occur  which  go  to  show  that  pollen  does 
have  direct  influence  upon  the  fruit  of  the  current  year. 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture  (Eng.)  reports  and  figures  a 
melon  and  cucumber  growing  upon  the  same  vine. 
Vines  of  both  kinds  are  growing  upon  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  house,  and  it  is  inferred  that  a  cucumber  flower 
had  become  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the  melon. 

Amerfeasi  Mowers  sana®!  lSea,pea*s 
at  Vfieima.— 1 The  Buckeye  Triumphant. — The 
Buckeye  Machine,  which  lias  won  so  many  honors  at 
home,  hut  which  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  compete  for  the 
first  time  at  a  world’s  fair,  has  distanced  all  competitors, 
and  has  been  awarded  two  first  premium  grand  medals 
of  merit.  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.  have  also  received  the 
highest  awards  at  the  great  German  field  trials  in  com¬ 
petition  with  all  the  leading  American  and  English 
machines. 

TBae  <Ko©sle3s®Hag;2a  Jas. 

A.  O'Neii,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C.  We  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  Goodenougli  horse- shoe,  and  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  shoeing  adapted  to  the  use  of  that  shoe.  It  is  a 
rational,  humane,  and  very  successful  method  of  keeping 
the  horse's  foot  sound  and  safe  from  injury. 

E®co>s”iag”C  ©ai  etc. — Correspond¬ 

ents,  especially  those  living  near  small  post-offices,  fre¬ 
quently  write  us  that  seme  postmasters  refuse  to  take 
parcels  of  plants,  seeds,  etc.,  unless  letter  postage  is  paid, 
while  others  insist  that  the  package  must  not  exceed  12 
ounces  in  weight.  We  should  think  every  postmaster 
would  take  the  U.  S.  Mail,  a  paper  devoted  exclusively 
to  postal  matters.  As  some  evidently  aro  not  aware  that 
the  law  was  altered  by  the  last  Congress  we  will  quote 
from  the  U.  S.  Mail  for  September,  1S73,  first  page  and 
last  column:  “On  pamphlets,  occasional  publications, 
transient  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals;  hand¬ 
bills,  posters,  sheet-music,  unsealed  circulars,  prospec¬ 
tuses,  book”  manuscript  ami  proof-sheets,  printed  cards, 
maps,  lithographs,  prints,  ehromo  lithographs  and  en  j 
gravings,  seeds ,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  and  cions— &  cent 


for  eacli  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof— 

weight  of  package  limited  to  four  pounds."  Single  copies 
of  tills  paper  can  be  had  for  10  cents  by  addressing  Pub¬ 
lishers  U.  S.  Mail,  New  York. 

Wool  Prospects.—1 “  Wool  is  hardening.” 

This  is  the  expression  of  the  present  market  reports. 
Importation  of  foreign  wool  is  light.  During  one  week 
recently  not  a  single  pound  was  received  at  Boston,  and 
only  1G4  hales  at  New  York.  The  increase  of  long-wool 
sheep  constantly  taking  place  is  affecting  the  supply  of 
middle  and  clothing  wools,  and  half  and  three-quarter 
merino  wools  is  the  staple  that  promises  the  most  steady 
and  profitable  demand  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
fortunate  for  farmers  that  sheep-breeding  is  thus  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  promises  of  the  wool  market,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  stock  that  so  well  repays  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it,  nor  any  other  that  so  tends  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  farm  upon  which  they  are  kept. 

American  Institute  IFalr.— This  fair, 

which  will  now  soon  close,  should  bo  seen  by  every 
visitor  to  New  York.  As  an  exhibition  of  implements 
and  processes  of  industry  it  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  things  there  which  are  of 
the  greatest  interest,  especially  to  young  folks.  Persons 
living  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  should  make  a 
point  of  visiting  this  fair  although  an  especial  journey 
should  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

[F2ie  Agriculturist  Patent  Agency. 

—Our  friends  who  wish  to  know  about  terms  aDd  other 
matters  should  address  their  letters  directly  to  the  Agency, 
245  Broadway,  and  they  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
For  the  capability  and  trustworthiness  of  the  gentleman 
in  charge,  we  can  refer  to  the  Patent  Office  itself.  For 
further  particulars  we  refer  to  the  advertising  columns. 

'Fixe  Best  Clmrn. — “J.  C.  M.,”  Lafayette 
Co.,  Wis.— 1 The  Blanchard  Churn  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  square  churns  with  rotating  dashers  ;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the. rapid  churning  it  perforins  is  really  best  for  the 
butter  or  as  to  economy  of  tlie  process.  The  upright 
churn  which  brings  the  butter  in  about  forty  minutes  is 
preferred  by  some  of  tlie  fancy  butter-makers. 

Patent  Superpliospliate. — “  W.  T.," 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  A  superphosphate  composed  of  GOO 
pounds  of  bone,  200  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda,  8  pounds 
of  nitrate  (of  soda?),  50  pounds  of  salt,  200  pounds  of 
plaster,  200  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  seven  bushels  of 
sand  would  be  very  poor  stuff.  We  doubt  whether  any 
patent  could  have  been  granted  for  such  a  mixture, which 
is  not  a  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  lias  nothing  new 
or  ingenious  about  it. 

From  tlse  IScsicJi  to  flic  IF  arm.— 

“  W.  E.  B.,"  Howard  Co.,  Iud.  A  young  man  of  22,  a 
shoemaker,  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  saved,  should  be 
cautious  about  changing  liis  business,  in  which  he  has 
apparently  been  successful,  for  farming.  He  might  pos¬ 
sibly  succeed  in  raising  vegetables  or  small  fruit  on  a  few 
acres  near  a  town  or  village,  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  carry  on. his  business  as  the  chief  means  of  living 
and  gradually  change  as  he  succeeded  in  his  first  small 
ventures ;  but  on  general  principles  we  should  fear  an 
abrupt  change  would  be  disastrous. 


Cosagla  la.  Pig’s.— “C.  J.  G.,”  West  Jer¬ 
sey,  Ill.  A  cough  is  often  tho  first  symptom  of  what  is 
called  hog  cholera,  and  should  be  attended  to  without 
delay  on  its  first  appearance.  The  pigs  should  be  well 
nursed  and  housed ;  a  dose  of  salts  should  be  given  to 
them,  and  the  feed  changed  at  once  to  vegetables,  with 
bran  and  oatmeal  scalded  and  fed  cold  in  the  shape  of 
gruel  before  it  sours. 

IScsaBovIaig  SSlemisls » —  “  M.  A.  M.,” 

Elkhart,  Ind.  We  know  of  no  means  that  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  of  removing  the  scar  left  by  a  severe  blistering 
A  small  quantity  of  powdered  cantharidcs  in  lard  is 
sometimes  used  to  stimulate  a  new  growth  of  hair,  but  if 
the  hair  follicles  have  been  destroyed  there  is  no  remedy. 

Br©®3m»U2ss.l£ing'  BfiacloaBiery.  —  “T. 

S.,”  Clinton,  La.  The  machines  recently  described  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  making  brooms  are  so  simple  that 
they  can  easily  be  constructed  by  any  fair  mechanic. 
They  are  not  made  for  sale. 

See  Pages  433,  434,  435,  43G,  437,  and  438. 

DSacaset!  Teats.—”  J.W.  H.,”  Black  Horse, 

Md.  It  is  possible  that  the  lumps  in  the  cow’s  teats  are 
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.small  tumors— which  on  pressure  in  milking  discharge 
pus  and  blood  into  the  milk.  No  mechanical  means  can 
prevent  this  effect  if  such  is  the  cause.  An  application 
of  iodine  ointment  to  the  outside  of  the  udders  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tumors  twice  a  day  might  have  the 
effect  of  producing  absorption  of  the  offending  matter,  or 
•bathing  in  cold  water  might  be  tried.  Nothing  definite, 
however,  could  be  said  about  it  without  more  information. 

Packing  for  Ice-House. — “  F.  8.  B.,” 
Lexington,  Ky.  Some  substance  ttiat  will  not  easily  fer¬ 
ment  and  mold  and  rot  is  to  be  selected  for  packing  for 
■the  ice-house.  Fresh  sawdust,  tan-bark,  or  charcoal  dust 
are  the  best  if  they  can  be  procured.  The  next  in  useful¬ 
ness  are  chaff'  from  the  thrashing-machine,  finely  cut 
straw  or  sawdust  that  lias  already  been  used  for  sonie 
aeasons.  Fine  chips  from  a  planing  mill  is  very  good 
.packing.  Buckwheat  hulls  or  hemp  heads  are  too  easily 
■  rotted  and  fermented  to  he  used  for  this  purpose. 

Strains  in  ILevel  JLasad,, — “S.  H.,” 
■Oberlin,  Ohio.  Drains  in  land  so  nearly  level  that  a  fall 
Of  no  more  than  two  inches  per  100  feet  naturally  exists 
may  yet  be  made  to  do  satisfactory  work.  The  outlet 
•should  be  deepened  an  extra  foot,  say  4  to  5  feet.  Then 
commencing  at  tiie  upper  end  of  the  laterals  these  drains 
may  be  given  a  fall  of  one  foot  to  the  100,  or  6  inches 
even  would  suffice  if  they  are  very  carefully  laid.  Water 
is  discharged  with  greater  velocity  from  deep  drains  than 
from  shallow  ones,  other  things  being  equal. 

Market-CS urd ©m  C£nestions„— ' “  I.  C. 

G.,”  Basil,  O.  Yon  can  not  carry  on  market  gardening, 
as  we  understand  it,  upon  clay  or  any  other  land  without 
a  plenty  of  manure.  Potatoes  or  other  farm  crops  should 
be  raised  the  first  year  in  order  to  get  the  land  in  good 
condition.  We  can  not  answer  the  questions  as  to  quan¬ 
tities  that  may  be  raised,  as  much  depends  upon  manure, 
variety  of  plant,  and  the  cultivation. 

The  Western!  ff’onaltry  Association* 
will  bold  its  annual  exhibition  next  January,  14-18  in¬ 
clusive.  The  notice  is  dated  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  we 
assume  that  the  show  will  be  held  there ;  hut  it  is  not  so 
stated. 

ffirass  for  a  Wame,-A  correspondent, 
whose  address  we  have  mislaid,  sent  a  grass  which  lie 
supposed  to  be  “Quack,”  hut  it  is  one  of  the  “Drop- 
seeds.”  Botanically  it  is  Muhlcnbei'gia  Mexicana ,  but 
•it  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  any  common  name. 
Its  underground  shoots  make  it,  with  us,  almost  as  trou¬ 
blesome  as  “  Quack,”  and  it  is  by  some  mistaken  for  that. 
Animals  are  said  to  he  fond  of  it,  but  it  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  cultivated. 

Swivel  Plows.-L,  Mager,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
The  swivel  plow  may  be  employed  very  usefully  upon 
leyel  ground.  By  commencing  at  the  center  of  the  field 
and  making  there  a  back-furrow  eacli  half  of  the  field  is 
plowed  in  furrows  ail  lying  the  same  way.  There  are 
then  no  dead  furrows,  and  the  field  is  left  in  excellent 
shape  for  seediug  to  grass  or  crops  in  harvesting 
which  machines  are  used.  As  the  horses  turn  directly  at 
the  head  of  each  furrow  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time 
over  plowing  a  field  in  land. 

Improving’  Mossy  Meadows,  — 
“N.  G.,”  Middleborough.  When  a  meadow  the  soil  of 
Which  is  clay  resting  upon  a  hard  pan  seventeen  inches 
below  it  becomes  mossy  it  can  best  be  improved  by- 
drainage.  When  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  the  im¬ 
pervious  hard-pan  is  broken  up,  the  moss  will  no  longer 
appear.  If  this  can  not  he  done,  wood-ashes  or  lime  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  plowed  and 
Bubsoiled  would  tend  to  improve  it.  It  should  then  be 
reseeded. 

SLate  Chickens. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  hens,  unthoughtful  of  danger,  will  bring  out  from 
beneath  some  clump  of  neglected  weeds,  some  stack,  or 
the  floor  of  some  out-building  a  brood  of  shivering 
■Chicks,  which  if  not  well  cared  for  will  inevitably  die 
from  cold  and  exposure.  We  have  always  succeeded  in 
making  such  a  hapless  brood  survive  the  winter  and 
Come  out  the  earliest  of  spring  chickens,  by  giving  them 
a  warm  coop  in  a  corner  of  the  barn  or  the  stable  and 
feeding  them  the  waste  of  the  kitchen  table.  In  this 
way  a  little  cheap  attention  will  save  them,  and  bring 
them  out  in  March  plump  broilers  worth  a  dollar  a  pair. 

IBesic©im  BSeMe,  whose  portrait  appears  upon 
our  first  page,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Crozier. 
She  was  bred  by  Mr.  James  Finley,  of  Monkland,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Scotland,  in  1858,  and  took  five  first  prizes  as  the 
•best  Ayrshire  cow  at  the  exhibitions  of  t lie  Scotch  Agri¬ 


cultural  Society.  Since  her  importation  into  America 
she  has  taken  four  first  prizes,  and  her  progeny  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  the  highest  prizes  wherever  they  have  been 
exhibited.  Her  progeny  is  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
having  been  sent  to  California,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee ;  and  their  descendants  have  also  similarly 
been  scattered.  In  Scotland  she  gave  36  quarts  beer  meas¬ 
ure  daily,  as  proved  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  there. 
This  is  equal  to  43J4  quarts  wine  measure,  or  that  by 
which  wo  measure  milk,  probably  as  large  a  yield  as  that 
of  any  cow  as  well  authenticated.  She  is  now,  in  her 
loth  year,  a  month  after  dropping  her  13th  calf,  milking 
23  quarts  a  day;  but  this  is  not  done  without  abundance 
of  the  best  food. 

B3ai*ly  Eggs. — “I.  A.  W.,”  Orange,  N.  J. 
If  a  few  light  Brahma  pullets  are  kept  in  a  warm,  roomy, 
clean  coop,  and  are  fed  upon  corn-meal  wetted  with  warm 
water,  with  a  change  to  boiled  potatoes  fed  warm,  some 
chopped  cabbage,  scraps  of  meat,  bread,  etc.,  with  plenty 
of  pure  water  to  drink  and  occasionally  some  powdered 
oyster  shells  and  crushed  pepper  given  in  their  feed,  they 
will  lay  continually  throughout  the  winter.  Half  a  dozen 
fowls  thus  cared  for  will  provide  a  family  of  moderate 
size  with  sufficient  eggs.  No  cock  is  needed. 

Paper  — Of  late  years  many  new 

materials  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  various  foreign  fibers  have  been  introduced 
into  commerce  for  this  purpose.  The  field  of  experiment 
in  this  direction  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  there  are 
no  doubt  a  number  of  native  plants  waiting  to  he  utilized 
iu  this  manner.  One  of  our  associates  who  was  recently 
in  Colorado  brought  home  some  paper  made  at  Denver 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Narrow-leaved  Yucca — Yucca 
angustifolia.  The  paper  was  strong  and  heavy,  but  much 
better  than  any  we  have  seen  made  from  straw.  The 
Androscoggin  Pulp  Co.,  Brunswick,  Me.,  send  us  a  speci¬ 
men  of  board  made  of  poplar  wood,  which  will  be  useful 
for  many  purposes. 

IP  sure  CwJiaaiOo — “J.  A.  R.,"  Ellaville,  Ga. 
Pure  guano  as  imported  may  be  purchased  of  the  agents 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  in  New  York  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  10  tons.  In  this  or  lesser  quantities  Carr 
&  Hobson,  56  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y.,  may  be  relied  upon 
to  sell  it  without  admixture.  But,  after  all,  the  pure  ar¬ 
ticle  itself  is  subject  to  variation  of  quality. 

66Ag-ricMl4t»ral  OiildLs’esao95 — An  “Act" 
has  recently  been  enacted  by  the  English  Parliament 
called  the  “Agricultural  Children’s  Act.”  It  provides 
that  young  children  under  the  age  of-eight  years  shall 
not  he  employed  in  agricultural  labor  except  by  their 
parents.  Children  above  that  age  and  under  ten  years 
shall  not  be  employed  unless  they  can  produce  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  they  have  attended  school  250  times  during  the 
year,  and  if  over  ten  150  attendances  are  required  for  the 
year.  There  are  exceptions  made  as  to  hay  or  other  har¬ 
vests,  or  if  no  school  exists  within  two  miles  of  the 
child’s  dwelling.  Happily  we  have  very  few  or  none ' 
sucli  “  agricultural  children  ”  that  we  need  legislate  for. 

Mow  t©  get  Farmers  to  lumpirove 
tlieir  Stock. — One  of  our  subscribers  in  Vermont 
writes  us  that  lie  wants  to  improve  bis  stock,  but  that  he 
is  poor  and  his  neighbors  take  so  little  interest  in  the 
matter  that  he  does  not  think  they  would  pay  any  more 
for  a  thorough-bred  than  for  a  common  animal.  We  will 
tell  him  what  to  do.  In  fact,  his  own  letter  suggests  the 
remedy.  He  says :  “  I  like  to  read  ‘  Walks  and  Talks  ’  in 
the  Agriculturist.  I  have  a  neighbor,  a  deacon,  that  is 
very  like  the  Deacon  that  ‘Walks  and  Talks’  writes 
about,  only  not  as  good  a  farmer.  I  read  the  composi¬ 
tion  on  weeds  to  him  and  some  of  my  other  neighbors, 
and  told  thereat  about  it.”  That  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes.  Tell  yonr  neighbors  about  the  Agriculturist.  Tell 
them  you  are  going  to  get  up  a  club  for  1874,  and  that  you 
want  every  farmer  to  sign  for  it.  Make  a  business  of  get¬ 
ting  subscribers  for  a  few  days ;  or  if  you  can  not  do  this 
yourself,  get  the  postmaster  or  some  one  else  to  attend  to 
the  business,  and  help  him  all  you  can.  If  you  can  get  a 
hundred  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  in  your  town, 
and  yon  certainly  can  if  you  try,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  introducing  good  stock. 

-  ■  -  ■  i >  »  ■"  — 

A  Centennial  Horticultural  Society. 


During  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  a  meeting  of  horticulturists  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  society  to  aid  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 

1  A  committee,  of  which  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  wag 


chairman,  reported  a  constitution  and  nominated  officers. 
The  Society  is  called  the  “  Centennial  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,”  and  its  chief  object  is  to  aid  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commissioners  in  tiie  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  Horticultural  Department  of  tiie  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position,  the  planting  of  the  garden,  the  construction 
and  management  of  horticultural  houses,  and  to  provide 
for  the  proper  representation  of  the  gfeat  interests  of 
pomology  and  horticulture  in  the  exhibition.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  is  to  hold  a  session  at  the 
time  of  the  Centennial  celebration,  and  will  co-operate  in 
the  matter  of  fruits.  The  officers  of  the  new  Society 
are :  President,  Patrick  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary,  A.  W.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia ;  Treasurer, 
Wm.  Hacker,  of  Philadelphia ;  Vico  Presidents,  W.  L. 
Shaffer,  of  Philadelphia ;  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Georgia ; 
J.  R.  Warder,  of  Ohio ;  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Illinois  ;  W.  C. 
Strong,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  J.  Strenzel,  of  California. 
A  large  executive  committee  was  appointed,  which  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  principal  nurserymen  and  florists  of 
the  country. 


Horsetail,  Equisetum — Mare’s-tail,  Hippuris. 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  N.  E.  Homestead 
published  an  article  in  which  were  set  forth  the  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  injurious  effects  upon  horses  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Horsetail,  Equisetum  anen-se.  The  writer  added: 
“  There  is  another  weed,  own  cousin  to  the  Equisitaeae 
(!),  which  is  poisonous  to  horses,  and  killing  them,  as  I 
have  heard  in  instances,  that  is,  nippuris  (Mare’s-taii). 
The  plant  resembles  in  growth  the  Horse-tail,  only  it 
grows  much  larger,  to  the  hights  of  two  feet  or  more, 
and  of  other  proportions.”  In  an  item  in  September 
last  we  called  attention  to  this  singular  assertion, 
and,  to  show  its  absurdity,  stated  that  “  nippuris 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  plants,  and  as  it  grows  in 
ponds,  usually  entirely  under  water,  horses  must 
he  very  acute  to  find  it.”  Tire  correspondent  of  the 
Homestead  does  not  like  cither  the  manner  or  the  matter 
of  our  item,  and  in  a  long  reply  asserts  that  he  is  not 
“  college-bred,”  and  a  lot  of  other  matter  which  ispf  not 
tiie  slightest  consequence,  but  he  makes  some  statements 
which  he  expects  us  to  accept  as  facts,  which  are  of  im¬ 
portance.  He  quotes  a  description  of  Kippuri3  from 
Gray’s  Manual,  and  says : 

“  I  think  that  neither  Gray  or  the  agriculturist  professor 
lived  in  the  Connecticut  river  valley,  or  they  would  have 
written  somewhat  differently,  for  Hippnris  is  found  in 
many  towns  lying  contiguous  to  the  Connecticut  river 
from  Hartford  north  up  into  Vermont,  just  how  far  I  do 
not  know,  and  it  does  not  all  grow  in  ponds  and  under 
water  either,  as  almost  any  farmer  there  can  tell  you.  I 
have  myself  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  several 
towns,  quantities  of  it  growing,  and  more  on  moist  land, 
not  ponds  or  springs,  than  I  ever  saw  growing  in  water; 
and  as  for  its  growing  in  Vermont,  and  horses  eating  and 
being  poisoned  or  dying  after  having  eaten  it,  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  farmers  who  have  lost  horses  in  that 
way,  or  of  some  of  their  friends  who  were  knowing  to 
the  circumstances.” 

Here  it  is  asserted  that  a  plant,  usually  considered 
rare,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut;  ttiat  it  grows  out  of  the  water  quite  as 
much  or  more  than  it  grows  in  it,  and  that  it  is  poison¬ 
ous  to  animals.  These  three  statements  are  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  not  only  to  botanists,  but  to  fanners,  and  are 
widely  at  variance  with  our  own  knowledge  of  thq 
Mare’s-tail ;  so,  as  our  firstbotanist  had  been  quoted  by 
the  writer  in  the  Homestead,  we  addressed  the  following 
note  to  Dr.  Gray : 

“  A  discussion  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  Mare’8- 
tail,  BM rpuris  vulgaris.  You  will  oblige  me  by  replying 
to  the  following  questions:  1.  Are  the  localities  for 
Hippuris  in  New  England  numerous  ?  if  few,  please  name 
those  recorded.  2.  Is  Hippuris  known  to  grow  other¬ 
wise  than  in  water  f  3.  Have  you  ever  known  poisonous 
qualities  to  be  attributed  to  Hippuris  or  its  near 
botanical  allies?” 

To  these  questions  Professor  Gray  replies  as  follows : 

“In  reply  to  your  three  questions  I  would  say  that, 
1.  I  have  no  evidence  before  me  that  Hippuris  grows  in 
New  England  at  all,  as  there  is  no  specimen  in  my  her¬ 
barium  from  further  east  than  Northern  New  York.  2.  I 
never  saw  it  growing  out  of  water.  I  see  it  is  described 
as  having  the  tops  sometimes  rising  out  of  lie  water. 
3.  I  never  heard  of  its  having  any  poisonous  p  opertiss." 

The  whole  trouble  witli  the  correspondent  of  the 
Homestead  probably  arises  from  his  calling  a  plant  Iflp- 
puxis  which  is  something  else.  When  corrected,  instead 
of  consulting  with  the  nearest  botanist,  he  persists  iu  his 
assertion,  gives  an  innocent  and  very  rare  plant  a  bad 
name,  and  states  that  it  is  common  where  it  does  not 
occur  at  all.  Under  the  circumstances  we  feel  warranted 
in  repeating  with  emphasis  the  sentence  with  which  we 
concluded  our  note  in  September  last,  and  one  which 
seems  to  have  troubled  this  correspondent  of  the  Home¬ 
stead  :  “A  knowledge  of  their  subjects  would  help  thes» 
professional  writers  for  the  press.” 
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A  $5  PRESENT. 

A 

Beautiful  Picture, 

Now  Ready  for  Delivery, 

To  Every  Subscriber 

.TO  THE 

American  Agriculturist 

UP  Of 

[Those  subscribing  now  get  the  re6l  of  this  year  Free.] 

The  exquisite  Painting  entitled  “MISCHIEF 
BREWING,”  by  the  celebrated  American  Painter, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Reinhart,  has  been  executed  in  Chromo 
by  the  noted  firm  of  Beneke  &  Scott,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given  to  thousands  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  from  whom  large  numbers 
of  letters  have  come  testifying  their  delight.  The 
Publishers  will  present  this  beautiful  §5  Chromo 

To  Every  Hew  Subscriber 

to  this  paper  for  the  year  1874  as  detailed  below, 
and  in  addition  to  this  each  subscriber  whose  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  during  November  will  get  the 
December  number  of  the  current  year  'vvitltourt 
extra  charge. 

T1IE  PICTURE  IS  NOW  READY, 

and  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway  free  of 
charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  35 

cents  it  will  be  Ilounted,  YarnisSi° 
ed,  Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid. 

IB. — The  Chromo  will  he  delivered  : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted,  Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Bent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving 
the  office ,  as  in  the  large  quantities  we  put  up  we 
are  able  to  mount  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of 
doing  it  singly,  and  better  than  it  can  usually  be 
done  elsewhere. 

The  picture  is  desigued  for  every  subscrib¬ 
er  upon  the  terms  stated  above,  which  please  read 
carefully;  and  on  these  terms  all  are  alike  entitled 
to  it,  whether  their  names  come  singly  at  $1.50 
each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for  $5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at 
fl.20  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1 
each.  Subscribers  in  Premium  Clubs  will  also 
thus  be  entitled  to  it. 


(KiT5  KciiieiBiiRiicr_^fl 


That  every  new  subscription  now  received  will  be  en 
tered  at  once  in  the  mail-books,  and  will  be  furnished 
with  the  paper  from  the  time  the  name  comes  in  until  the  end 
of  1874,  at  (  single  subscription  price.  (This  applies  to  all 
new  subscribers  now  received,  whether  singly  at  $t.fO 
each,  or  in  clubs  of  four  at  $1.25.) 

351P  ReKuembcr^g 

That  Very  Valuable  Premiums  are  offered  (see  page  433) 
to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  gather  up  and  forward 
clubs  of  subscribers.  These  Premiums  are  to  pay  for 
the  time  and  trouble  taken  in  gathering  and  forwarding 
the  subscriptions  (and  good  pay  they  are).  The  subscrib¬ 
ers  themselves  will  each  get  the  $5  picture,  and  new  ones 
coming  in  now  will  get  the  extra  number  free. 
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WHY 

Bo  Good 


And  Make  Money ! 

WHY  DAS  TILE 

American 

Agriculturist 

ATTAINED  SUCH  AN 

ENORMOUS  CIRCULATION  ? 

BECAUSE  :  for  all  large  or  small  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  soil,  and  all  members  of  their 
families,  old  and  young,  it  is 

The  Best  Paper  in  the  World ! ! 

Whoever  reads  it  will  be  Instructed,  en¬ 
tertained,  and  amused.  Whoever  reads  it 
will  become  wiser  and  better.  Wherever  it 
goes  it  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  household. 
Its  pictures  aso  beautiful  and  refining.  Its 
price,  only  $1.50  a  year,  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  youth 
of  the  country.  Every  one  will  make 
money  by  observing  its  hints  and  direc¬ 
tions,  and  ilo  gooil  by  increasing  its  cir¬ 
culation.  Now  see 


Offer,  why 
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Our  Extra 

A  First-rate  Paper. 

1  Month  for  Nothing. 

A  Beautiful  Picture  Free. 

The  exquisite  Painting  entitled  “  MIS¬ 
CHIEF  BREWING”  has  been  executed 
in  Chromo  in  the  best  style,  and  has  been 
given  to  thousands  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  who  have  testified 
their  delight.  The  Publishers  will  present 

THIS  S3  CHROMO 


for  the  year  1874,  who  subscribes  ii» 
November,  and  besides  this  he  will  get 

the  December  number  of  Free. 

The  Picture  is  now  Ready, 

and  will  be  delivered  immediately,  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  November, at  245  Broadway, free. 
TERMS : 

American  Agriculturist,  per  year . $1.50 

“  with  Chromo  postpaid .  1.60 

“  with  Chromo,  mounted,  postpaid  1.75 

Reader,  please  subscribe  NOW.  Take 
the  Paper.  Take  the  Picture.  Take  the 
December  Number  Free.  Show  this  offer 
to  your  neighbors.  Get  them  to  subscribe. 

DO  GOOD,  MAZE  MONEY. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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To  all  Members 

OF  THE 

American  Agriculturist 
Family, 

The  Publishers  feel  that  they  may  regard 
every  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
as  a  fraemd.  To  thousands  it  has  been  a 
welcome  visitor  for  many  years.  To  tens  of 
thousands  its  monthly  appearance  at  their 
homes,  with  its  beautiful  pictures  and  interest¬ 
ing  reading  for  all,  both  old  and  young,  has 
made  it  one  of  the,  most  familiar  objects  in 
those  homes ;  and  were  we  to  attempt  to  print 
the  kind  words  that  have  been  written  and- 
spoken  concerning  this  paper,  many  large- 
volumes  would  be  needed. 

Mow, , 

Friends,  we  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  every  one 
of  you.  The  American  Agriculturist  has  at¬ 
tained  its  enormous  circulation,  as  we  are  sure 
you  will  be  ready  to  testify,  because  fit  Maas 
pr©ved  itself  wontlay.  The  publishers 
earnestly  desire  and  are  determined  to  largely 
increase  that  circulation. 

Will  Yon  Help? 

It  would  be  pleasant,  and  profitable  too,  both 
to  you  and  the  publishers,  could  you  take  hold 
and  raise  a  efiato  ©f  sistoserStoeffs  ;  but  you 
will  feel  willing,  we  trust,  to  at  least 

B©  this  one  Thing. 

Please  show  this  paper  to  your  friend  or 
neighbor,  who  is  not  now  a  subscriber  (or  send 
to  us  for  a  free  specimen  copy  for  that  pur¬ 
pose),  tell  him  how  valuable  the  paper  is,  and 
ask  him  to  read 

ora  SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  all  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
whose  subscription  is  received  tiering  tlaie 
imomflJi  of  Movemfecr. 

HERE  IT  IS! 

A  Beantiftil  Picture* 
A  First-Mate  Paper. 

One  Mouth  Free. 


The  Engraviugs  iu  tlie  American 
Agriculturist. 

$1©,©©©  worth  for  $1.5©. 

If  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  re¬ 
ceived  the  paper  without  illustrations,  its  forty-four 
pages  filled  with  reading  matter  as  interesting,  in¬ 
structive,  and  valuable  as  that  with  which  they  are 
now  crowded  wherever  the  space  is  not  taken  by 
its  costly  engravings,  he  would  get  intrinsically 
the  Cheapest  Journal  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  reading  matter, 
which  is  provided  at  great  expense  and  is  the  work 
of  the  best  minds,  the  publishers  provide,  at  a  cost 
of  at  least  $10,00©  ioi*  each  Annual 
Volume,  a  large  number  of  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  most  carefully  drawn  and  engraved,  which 
every  subscriber  receives  in  his  paper.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  engravings  in  one  Annual 
Volume  for  only  $1.50 ;  or  in  clubs  of  four,  for 
only  $1.25;  or  in  clubs  of  ten  for  only  $1.20;  or, 
in  clubs  of  twenty  for  only  $1 1 


The  Picture,  which  has  already  delighted  so 
large  a  number  of  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  is  described  in  another  column. 
The  Paper,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  been 
winning  “  golden  opinions  ”  from  those  who 
have  known  it  best,  and  new  friends  have  eve¬ 
ry  year  been  added  to  its  large  list  of  old  ones. 
Its  contents  every  month  are  the  result  of  an 
immense  amount  of  careful  thought  and  inves¬ 
tigation.  A  large  corps  of  earnest,  intelligent, 
practical  minds  are  constantly  engaged  in  collec¬ 
ting  and  condensing  into  these  pages  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  experience,  from  wide  ob¬ 
servation,  from  a  large  correspondence,  from 
reading — in  short,  from  all  sources.  And  every 
subscriber  will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  this 
labor  and  expense ;  and  those  who  subscribe 
in  this  month  of  November  will  have  a  year 
of  thiirteeiB  inoiutliw,  as  they  will  receive 
•  the  December  number  of  1873  Free. 


1873.] 
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$20  for  $lo 
$20  for  $1. 

Twenty  Dollars  for  'One  Dollar. 
Twenty  Dollars  for  One  Dollar. 

HEAETH  and  HOME, 

The  best  Family  Newspaper  in  the  world. 
Beautifully  Illustrated,  pure  in  tone,  elevating 
in  influence. 

Four  Momtlas  f«sr  ®ne  ©ollar,  which 
will  include  all  of  Me.  Geoege  Cary  Eggle¬ 
ston’s  SPLENDID  NEW  STORY,  entitled 

ROBERT  PAGEBROOK, 

The  Man  of  Honor. 

This  story  is  written  expressly  for  Hearth 
and  Home,  and  was  commenced  in  Number 
42,  October  18th.  The  publishers  feel  safe  in 
commending  it  in  advance  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  stories  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  American  people  this  year,  and  they  de¬ 
sire  to  lay  it  before  10©,©©©  Headers 
in  the  columns  of  Hearth  and  Home.  They 
therefore  propose  to  send  the  paper  for  the 
term  of  Four  JtEonths  for  ©sae  S&ollar. 
This  will  include  all  of  Air.  Eggleston’s  story, 
besides  more  than  a  dozen  other  of  the  best 
short  stories  by  the  most  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  writers,  together  with  sketches, 
poetry,  editorials  upon  topics  of  current  inter¬ 
est,  choice  miscellany,  and  the  very  best 
FOMAS’  MPAETIIMT  | 
to  be  found  in  any  paper  in  the  world. 

Every  number  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tains  as  much  reading  matter  of  the  very- 
choicest  character  as  an  ordinary  dollar  and  a 
quarter  book,  thus  giving  every  four  months’ 
subscriber  at  least  $3©  worth  of  the  very- 
best  current  literature  for  SI. 

Air.  Eggleston’s  story  alone  will  be  worth 
many  times  this  amount  to  every  lover  of 
pure  and  chaste  literature. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

SERB  IN  THE  NAMES. 

We  want,  and  ought  to  have,  at  least  20,000 
of  these  four  months’  subscribers  within  the 
next  thirty  days.  Let  every  reader  and  friend 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  send  us  at  least 
one  name  for  this  four  months’  trial  trip. 

DO  HOT  DELAY, 

But  go  to  work  at  once  to  get  up  a  club. 

Free  1  Free  1 1  Free  !  1 1 

Any  person  sending  us  a  club  of  ten  of  these 
four  months’  subscribers  for  Hearth  and 
Home,  can  receive  the  American  Agriculturist 

OTN3B  YEAR  FREE, 
or  a  copy  of  either  of  Edward  Eggleston’s 
great  American  stories, 

The  Hoosier  School  faster, 

The  End  of  the  World, 

The  Wiystery  of  Metropolisville. 

Lose  no  time  in  commencing  work  on  this 
offer.  There  is  hardly  a  neighborhood  in  the 
United  States  where  a  club  of  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  can  not  be  made  up  if  some  one  will 
only  lead  off  in  the  matter.  Reader,  YOU  can 
do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  your 
neighbors’  families  by  placing  in  their  hands 
the  best  family  paper  in  the  world.  Address 

JUDO  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


The  Fleetwood  Scroll-Saw. 

Like  a  turning-lathe,  the  Fleetwood  Scroll-Saw  is  a 
machine  useful  to  both  mechanics  and  amateurs.  This 
is  a  neat  and  portable  contrivance  in  which  a  small  saw 
can  he  worked  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  a  treadle. 
The  engraving  sufficiently  represents  the  machine.  It 
consists  of  a  treadle  and  the  necessary  but  simple  gear¬ 
ing  to  impart  a  quick  motion  to  the  saw,  and  a  table  to 
hold  the  material  to  be  sawed.  The  whole  may  bo  fixed 
to  an  ordinary  table,  and  may  he  set  up  in  a  work-shop 
or  a  sitting-room.  The  saws  are  very  small,  the  largest 
not  being  as  wide  as  an  ordinary  watch-spring,  and  are 
put  in  place  and  taken  ont  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
saws  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  adapted  for 
working  woods  of  different  hardness,  and  some  with  very 
small  teeth,  scarcely  larger  than  those  upon  a  file,  may 
he  used  for  sawing  brass,  copper,  and  other  metals.  For 
pattern-makers  and  other  mechanics  who  need  to  do  fine 
sawing  this  machine  is  admirably  suited,  while  for  those 
amateurs  who  wish  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  orna¬ 
mental  work  we  can  not  conceive  of  anything  more  com¬ 
pact  and  efficient.  Of  late  years,  what  is  called  Sorrento 
wood-carving  has  become  a  fashionable  amusement. 
Various  tasteful  and  useful  articles,  such  as  brackets, 


match-boxes,  book-racks,  and  the  like,  have  been  made 
by  ladies  by  the  slow  process  of  working  out  the  designs 
with  a  band-saw.  To  those  who  have  patiently  elabor¬ 
ated  patterns  by  hand  this  machine  will  be  especially 
welcome,  as  it  leaves  both  hands  at  liberty,  and  while  it 
insures  greater  accuracy  it  does  the  work  with  vastly 
greater  rapidity.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  working 
of  this  saw,  we  think  it  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
those  in  want  of  such  a  machine.  The  saw  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Trump  Bros.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hew  York  State  Fair. 

The  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Albany  (Sept.  34th  to  Oct.  11th),  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  Albany  Art  and  Industrial  Association. 
These  grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  admirably  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  visit¬ 
ors  and  the  comfort  of  the  stock  and  exhibitors.  The 
fair  was  a  grand  success.  The  exhibition  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  was  excellent.  Although 
there  were  no  ”  exhibitions  of  speed,"  yet  there  were  250 
entries  of  horses.  Amongst  the  premiums  offered  for 
this  class  of  stock  there  were  one  for  the  best  stallion 
for  general  purposes  with  five  of  his  produce,  and  one 
for  the  best  walking  horse.  The  offer  of  such  premiums 
is  greatly  to  he  commended,  and  must  have  a  very  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  the  improvement  of  horses  for  genera] 
purposes.  There  were  nearly  400  entries  of  cattle,  the 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  numbering  more  than  half  of  the 
whole,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  great  dairy  state. 
Shorthorns,  Devons,  Herefords,  Dutch,  and  grades  made 


up  the  rest  of  the  entries.  Amongst  the  entries  of 
sheep  and  swine  we  missed  the  names  of  some  well 
known  breeders,  who  probably  are  resting  upon  their 
laurels  gained  in  former  years.  The  dairy  department 
was  well  supplied,  and  the  quality  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  shown  was  especially  noticeable  for  its  excellence. 
In  nothing  more  than  this  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jersey 
and  Ayrshire  cow  to  the  dairy  abundantly  shown— the 
prize  rolls  and  tubs  being  the  produce  of  Jersey  cows,  as 
were  also  most  of  the  competing  ones.  The  horticultural 
department  occupied  a  handsome  glazed  building,  in 
which  there  was  doubtless  too  much  glass,  and  conse¬ 
quently  too  much  heat  for  cut  flowers,  of  which  there 
was  a  splendid  collection.  Messrs.  Vick,  Briggs  & 
Brother,  and  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  all  of  Rochester,  made 
this  department  gorgeous  with  their  displays  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  mechanical  department  was  well  filled, 
and  on  the  whole  the  society  is  to  he  congratulated  on 
achieving  a  splendid  success,  richly  deserved,  however, 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  indefatigable  officials. 


The  Hebraska  State  Fair. 


The  seventh  annual  fair  of  Nebraska  was  held  at  Lin¬ 
coln  during  the  first  week  in  September.  The  whole 
number  of  entries  was  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  about  the  same.  Except  in  tlia.single  instance 
of  agricultural  implements,  Ihere  was  no  competition 
from  other  States.  The  stock  shown  was  first-class,  and 
would  do  to  exhibit  anywhere.  Thorongh-bred  Jerseys, 
Devons,  and  Shorthorns— the  latter,  as  is  usual  in  the 
West,  leading  in  point  of  numbers — and  a  few  excellent 
grades  were  on  exhibition. 

In  the  line  of  pigs  Berltshires  took  the  lead,  hut  there 
were  some  fine  Essex,  Poland-Chinas,  and  Chester 
Whites  in  the  pens. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  agricultural  implements, 
especially  plows.  Three  or  four  kinds  of  two-horse  corn- 
planters,  any  one  of  them  capable  of  planting  twenty 
acres  in  a  day,  two-horse  corn-cultivators  which  cultivate 
both  sides  of  a  row  at  once,  with  mowers  and  reapers, 
separate  and  combined,  corn-shellcrs,  liay-rakes  with 
which  yon  can  rake  hay  with  your  horse  on  a  full  trot, 
patent  churns,  washing  machines,  etc.,  with  a  goodly 
number  of  gentlemanly  agents,  were  on  hand  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Nebraska  farmers.  It  was  rather 
remarkable,  however,  that  among  such  a  large  display 
of  plows  there  should  have  been  but  two  gangs — one 
a  breaking  and  one  a  stirring  plow — and  one  sulky 
plow.  One  of  these  gangs  and  the  sulky  plow  were  tried 
on  the  agricultural  college  farm,  near  the  fair  grounds, 
on  Thursday,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  far¬ 
mers,  and  excited  great  interest.  A  grain  cleaner,  which 
separated  oats  from  wheat  or  barley  and  rye  from  wheat, 
was  on  the  ground,  and  commanded  great  attention  from 
the  farmers ;  as  did  a  water-heater,  with  which  the  in¬ 
ventor  claimed  to  be  able  to  boil  a  barrel  of  water  with 
one  peck  of  cobs.  The  fruit  display  was  excellent  for 
such  a  young  State.  J.  II.  Masters,  of  Otoe  Co.,  exhi¬ 
bited  72  varieties  of  apples  and  23  varieties  of  pears 
grown  in  his  own  orchard;  S.  B.  Ilobson,  of  Cass 
Co.,  46  varieties  of  apples;  Joel  Draper,  of  Ot.oe 
Co.,  28  varieties  of  pears  and  10  of  grapes ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Rohner,  of  Washington  Co.,  31  varieties  of  apples. 
Besides  these  there  were  many  other  smaller  collections 
which  there  is  not  room  to  enumerate. 

Two  public  addresses,  were  made  during  the  fair,  one 
by  lion.  J.  Stirling  Marlon,  of  Nebraska  City,  and  the 
other  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Fletcher,  of  Iowa.  Both  were 
excellent  efforts,  and  highly  admired. 

The  fairgrounds  are  situated  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  on  the  line  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  and  as 
the  railroad,  with  characteristic  liberality,  put  in  a 
switch  and  stopped  all  trains  at  the  grounds  during  the 
exhibition,  the  best  opportunity  was  offered  for  getting 
articles  to  and  from  the  grounds. 

- - — nsa^CB - - - - 

Western  Hew  York  Fair. 

Although  a  little  too  much  “horse,”  the  Western  New 
York  Fair,  held  at  Rochester,  September  16-19,  was  very 
creditable  to  the  farmers  of  that  highly  favored  section, 
nere,  as  at  nearly  all  the  fairs  we  have  attended  this  jiear, 
the  poultry  department  was  well  filled  and  attracted  much 
attention.  The  show  of  cattle  was  not  what  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  Genesee  Valley.  There  were, 
however,  one  or  two  fine  herds  of  Shorthorns  and  some 
good  Jerseys  and  a  few  Ayrshires  and  Devons.  In  sheep 
the  long-wools  predominated,  hut  with  the  exception  of 
some  superior  Cotswolds,  shown  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Leroy, 
there  were  very  few  pure-bred  long-wooled  sheep.  They 
were  mostly  “  Canada  sheep  ”  of  a  very  mixed  character. 
There  were  a  few  choice  South-Downs,  an  I  a  fine  display 
of  Merinos.  There  was  an  unusually  fine  show  of  swine, 
especially  of  Berkshires.  Only  a  few  Essex  were  shown, 
hut  these  were  good.  The  Clieshires  and  Chester  Whites, 
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once  so  numerous,  were  poorly  represented.  There  was 
but  one  pen  of  Poland-Cliinas,  containing  Only  one  pig. 
lie  was  a  good  strong  pig,  but  rather  coarse  as  compared 
with  Essex  and  Berkshires. 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machines.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  was 
what  wo  should  expect  from  Rochester.  We  were  sorry 
not  to  see  Mr.  Vicu.  He  was  attending  some  of  the  more 
Western  fairs,  and  did  not  exhibit  at  Rochester.  An¬ 
other  thing  to  be  regretted  was  the  comparatively  few 
amateur  exhibitors. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  grains  and  vegetables.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  with  a  line  barrel  of  pure  Diehl 
wheat,  grown  by  Mr.  Spencer  of  North  Chili.  Mr.  S.  had 
also  the  good  sense  to  show  a  bunch  of  ears  and  straw  of 
his  wheat.  The  adjoining  "barrel  was  said  to  contain  a 
comparatively  new  variety  of  white  wheat,  but  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  had  headed  it  up,  and  the  superintendent  seemed 
to  be  afraid  to  open  it.  All  we  can  say  of  that  barrel  of 
wheat  is  that  the  barrel  was  well  made  of  good  elm 
staves,  the  hoops  were  strong,  and  the  head  fitted  nicely 
in  the  groove.  Hundreds  of  people  passed  it  and  doubt¬ 
less  admired  it.  We  6tood  and  looked  at  it  for  some 
time.  There  was  a  fascination  about  that  barrel.  There 
was  a  piece  of  paper  stuck  on  top  telling  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  Mr.  So-and-so  bad  grown  this 
season.  This  was  useful  information  ;  but  it  was  the 
banel  that  interested  us.  It  had  a  neat  and  tidy  look. 
It  seemed  conscious  of  its  dignity.  The  other  barrels 
were  all  uncovered  before  it.  It  seemed  to  expect  the 
first  prize,  and  we  presume  it  got  it.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  barrel  was  a  very  superior  barrel. 
We  do  not  say  that,  having  once  seen  it,  we  would  go 
from  New  York  to  Rochester  to  see  it  again ;  but  we 
think  that  all  the  visitors  at  the  fair  who  were  interested 
in  Genesee  wheat  must  have  been  as  much  gratified  with 
the  appearance  of  that  barrel  as  we  were. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  45. 

Since  the  last  number  of  these  papers  was 
written  I  have  made  a  hasty  tour  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  aud  am  now  about  leaving  France 
for  the  island  of  Jersey.  While  it  is  especially 
desirable  not  to  turn  this  series  of  articles  into 
a  book  of  travels,  there  is  a  temptation  to  give 
a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  many 
things  one  sees  every  day  which  are  new  and 
interesting  to  a  farmer,  and  some  of  which  will 
probably  be  as  valuable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  as  anything  that  home  experience 
can  suggest.  Our  heads  are  uow  turned  home¬ 
ward,  and  it  will  probably  he  many  a  long 
year  before  the  regular  course  of  our  hum¬ 
drum  home  life  will  be  interrupted  by  another 
trip  to  Europe.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  may  be 
excusable  to  say  something  of  European  farm¬ 
ing,  as  is  seen  by  the  hurried  traveler. 

We  were  in  Holland  less  than  two  weeks, 
and  it  may  seem  absurd  to  base  any  expression 
of  its  agriculture  on  such  a  superficial  view ; 
but  Holland  is  a  land  to  strike  one  with  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  very  first  glance,  and  the  amaze¬ 
ment  increases  with  every  day’s  observation. 
In  most  countries  it  is  the  office  of  man  to  sub¬ 
due  the  soil  and  bring  it  into  condition  to  sup¬ 
port  a  civilized  community,  and  this  task  is 
often  hard  enough.  In  Holland  it  has  been 
the  office  of  man  to  subdue  the  sea  and  cause 
it  to  withdraw  from  the  marshy  beds  and  broad 
lakes  of  which  it  had  so  long  held  possession ; 
and  then  to  make  on  the  soil  thus  created  a  field 
for  the  most  profitable  industry,  and  a  home 
for  a  people  which  in  many  respects  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  world. 

We  pride  ourselves,  and  justly,  on  the  energy 
which  has  sent  our  pioneers  into  the  forests  to 
turn  the  virgin  fertility  of  their  soils  into  the 
useful  channel  of  profitable  production;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  race  which  has  grown 
up  on  the  spongy  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hi  lino,  driving  the  waters  back  foot  by  foot, 
and  after  hundreds  of  years  of  incessant  toil 
and  patient  waiting  (interrupted  by  eighty 
years  of  the  most  cruel  religious  war,  during 


which  they  had  to  call  their  old  enemy  the  sea 
to  their  aid  and  submerge  whole  districts  under 
a  waste  of  water  to  keep  them  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  new  enemy  the  Spaniard)  showing 
to  the  world  a  prosperity  and  an  accumulated 
wealth  that  have  no  equal  in  Christendom  f 
In  some  regions,  after  the  waters  had  been  in¬ 
closed  within  ponderous  dykes  and  then 
pumped. out  by  windmills,  there  were  devel¬ 
oped  only  vast  beds  of  barren  peat  several 
yards  in  depth.  This  was  cut  into  blocks  and 
piled  up  to  dry,  preparatory  to  being  sold  for 
fuel;  the  vessels  which  took  it  to  market 
brought  hack  the  accumulated  refuse  of  the 
towns,  and  this  was  used  to  make  a  fertile  soil 
in  place  of  the  infertile  one  that  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  Thus  the  former  abodes  of  fishes  are 
now  the  seats  of  the  most  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture  of  Europe.  A  map  of  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  made  three  hundred  years  ago, 
shows  a  hare  network  of  marshy  land,  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  North  Sea  by  a  range  of  sand-hills, 
and  inclosing  within  its  meshes  vast  bodies  of 
navigable  water — the  mere  outline  of  a  coun¬ 
try  entirely  unpromising  for  habitation  and 
afflicted  with  a  most  rigorous  climate.  This 
whole  province  is  now  a  smiling,  fertile  land, 
busy  with  every  form  of  industry,  and  one  of 
the  great  centers  of  the  world’s  prosperous  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  a  few  years,  when  works  now  in 
hand  shall  be  completed,  there  will  remain  no 
water  within  its  wide  boundaries,  save  in  the 
embanked  canals,  where,  high  above  the  level 
of  the  fields,  the  lifted  waters  flow  to  the  sea 
and  afford  channels  for  the  vast  commerce  of 
the  country.  Arrangements  are  already  being 
made  for  the  drainage  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  a 
work  which  will  cost  over  $50,000,000,  and 
which  will  take  twelve  years  for  its  prepara¬ 
tion  alone.  When  the  enormous  dyke  shall 
have  been  built,  and  new  channels  shall  have 
been  made  for  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  it 
will  take  the  sixty-three  enormous  steam-en¬ 
gines  several  years  (working  night  and  day)  to 
pump  out  its  water,  which  has  an  area  of  about 
500,000  acres,  and  an  average  depth  of  about 
ten  feet.  A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  whole 
bottom,  and  the  plan  of  improvement  includes 
the  division  of  the  land  and  the  construction  of 
the  canals  (for  drainage  and  for  communica¬ 
tion)  which  are  to  serve  the  future  generations 
who  are  to  inhabit  it.  This  scheme  would 
seem  wild  and  impossible  were  it  not  for  the 
experience  with  Haarlem  Lake,  which  lies 
within  a  few  miles  of  it.  This  magnificent 
farming  district  was  only  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  navigable  sea  about  sixteen  miles  long 
and  seven  miles  wide.  It  lay  between  the  cities 
of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  its  surface  nearly 
level  with  their  streets,  and  threatening  them 
both  with,  destruction  during  heavy  storms. 
As  a  measure  of  safety  it  was  determined  to 
annihilate  it.  It  was  surrounded  with  two 
immense  dykes  over  thirty  miles  long,  inclos¬ 
ing  a  canal,  and  three  engines  with  a  combined 
force  of  1,200  horse-power  were  set  at  work  to 
pump  out  its  waters.  At  the  end  of  3J  years 
of  incessant  activity  its  bottom  was  laid  dry, 
and  now  its  45,000  acres,  lying  about  fourteen 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  busy  with 
the  production  of  food  for  the  cities  which  the 
lake  so  lately  menaced. 

We  made  a  visit  to  one  of  the  older  drained 
lakes  (the  Beemster),  which  was  drained  about 
250  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
the  richest  dairy  regions  of  Holland.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  17,000  acres,  and  lies  about  twelve 


feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  canal,  by  which  its  water  is  carried 
away,  and  into  which  its  drainage  is  pumped 
by  54  enormous  windmills — working  only  in 
the  winter  and  after  heavy  rains.  In  its  center 
is  a  neat  old  Dutch  village,  and  the  small  farms 
into  which  it  is  divided  are  approached  by  per¬ 
fectly  level  roads,  which — like  most  country 
roads  in  Holland — are  paved  with  hard-burned 
bricks.  Nearly  the  whole  area  is  in  grass,  and 
the  chief  industry  of  the  farms  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  those  round  Dutch  cheeses  (weighing 
about  four  pounds)  which  are  known  in  the 
cities  of  the  whole  world,  and  which  we  saw 
piled  up  like  cannon-balls  in  the  squares  of  the 
towns  on  market  days.  W e  passed  some  hours 
at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wouter  Sluis,  who  kindly 
showed  us  his  whole  establishment.  He  has 
about  128  acres,  which  he  values  at  $500  per 
acre.  He  plows  only  twelve  acres  each  year. 
All  the  rest  is  kept  in  clover  and  grass.  His 
fields  are  divided  by  the  ditches,  which  serve 
for  the  drainage  and  for  the  transportation  of 
hay  and  manure  in  boats.  His  stock  consists 
of  45  cows,  24  head  of  young  horned  stock, 
5  horses,  160  sheep,  and  about  40  swine.  He 
uses  some  improved  machinery  (which  all 
Holland  gets  from  England),  and  his  sheep  are 
crossed  with  prize  animals  from  the  English 
exhibitions.  The  cows  are  of  the  much-prized 
Dutch  breed — which  are  wrongly  called  “Hol¬ 
stein”  in  America — and  capital  animals  they 
are  for  a  cheese  dairy.  They  were  mainly  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  some  of  them 
were  as  good  as  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  see.  I  was  interested  to  see  that  he  attaches 
great  importance  to  Guenon’s  “  escutcheon”  or 
“milk-mirror”  system,  and  considers  it  an  in¬ 
fallible  index  of  the  milking  value  of  his  stock, 
and  he  sends  to  the  butcher  such  of  his  calves 
as,  measured  by  this  standard,  are  inferior. 

The  cows  are  fed  entirely  on  grass  (pasture) 
in  the  summer,  and  entirely  on  hay  in  winter, 
save  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  roots.  The 
hay  is  very  short  and  fine,  hut  the  yield  is  over 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  rotation  is  very 
simple.  There  are  about  50  acres  of  mowing 
land  and  about  65  acres  of  pasture.  Each  year 
about  12  acres  of  the  pasture  is  plowed  (for 
carraway  seed,  mustard  seed,  or  other  money 
crops),  the  same  area  of  mowing  is  added  to 
the  pasture,  and  the  previous  year’s  plow  land 
is  converted  to  mowing.  The  haying  is  between 
June  15th  and  Juty  15th,  and  the  aftergrowth 
is  used  for  pasture. 

Most  of  the  vehicles  and  the  more  common 
implements  of  the  farm  are  of  the  rudest  aud 
most  primitive  sort,  such  as  no  one  of  us  would 
think  fit  for  use ;  yet  everything  indicates  that 
the  work  is  well  and  promptly  done.  The 
cheese-making  is  carried  on  in  a  dark-looking  old 
room,  and  the  apparatus  is  probably  the  same 
as  has  been  in  vogue  on  the  farm  for  200  years. 
At  the  same  time  everything  was  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  product  bears  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  local  market,  which  is  a  large 
one  and  is  frequented  by  theivholesale  dealers. 
I  do  not  know  enough  of  our  own  manner  of 
cheese-making  to  say  wherein  the  Dutch  sys¬ 
tem  differs  from  it ;  but  I  do  know  enough  of 
the  quality  of  the  article  when  brought  to  the 
table  to  consider  the  Dutch  cheese  well  entitled 
to  its  higher  price.  So  far  as  I  could  judge, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  cattle,  in  the  forage, 
nor  in  the  process  of  manufacture  which  should 
preven  t  us  from  making  the  same  article,  and 
supplying  our  own  markets  with  a  kind  of 
cheese  which  is  now  imported  very  largely. 
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One  thing  about  this  farm  (and  the  same  is 
true  of  nearly  all  farms  in  Holland)  strikes  the 
American  eye  very  oddly.  There  was  but  one 
building  of  any  importance  on  the  whole  farm 
— an  enormous  broad-roofed  building,  with  a 
“hooded”  gable  at  the  front  end,  and  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  red  tiles.  The  front  part  is  the 
house — spacious  and  comfortable,  and  with 
some  rare  bits  of  old  furniture  and  Japanese 
pottery,  and  some  fine  books,  which  gave  it  an 
air  of  decided  interest  Back  of  this  (and  open¬ 
ing  into  it),  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the 
building,  was  the  cow-stable,  with  two  rows  of 
mangers  and  water-troughs  flanking  a  central 
alley  which  is  floored  with  bricks.  The  water- 
troughs  are  simply  depressions  or  gutters  at  the 
sides  of  this  alley,  and  are  also  of  brick.  They 
are  filled  from  a  pump  at  one  end,  and  the 
water  is  let  off  (at  pleasure)  at  the  other.  The 
cows  stand  on  a  raised  earthen  floor,  which  has 
a  brick  wall  to  support  its  rear  part.  Behind 
them  is  a  deep  manure  trough,  which  retains 
the  solid  droppings  and  allows  the  urine  to 
flow  to  a  liquid  manure  cistern,  which  accumu¬ 
lates  all  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  establishment, 
and  which  has  a  pump  for  filling  the  tank  cart 
for  sprinkling  the  meadows.  During  summer, 
when  the  cattle  are  constantly  in  the  field,  the 
earthen  floor  is  covered  with  handsome  Dutch 
tiles.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  this  stable  was 
so  scrupulously  clean  and  bright  that  we  mis¬ 
took  it  for  a  huge  milk-room. 

Back  of  the  stable  (in  the  loft  over  which 
the  cheeses  are  seasoned)  are  the  hay  loft,  the 
cheese  factory,  horse  stables,  wagon  house,  tool 
sheds,  etc.  To  our  American  ideas,  this  close 
contiguity  of  stable  and  dwelling  seemed  at 
least  odd,  but  it  is  the  universal  custom  in  this 
almost  absurdly  clean  and  well  washed  land, 
even  among  the  wealthiest  farmers,  and  there 
are  many  who  count  their  riches  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  richer 
parts  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  the  evidences 
of  prosperity  take  a  very  absurd  form.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  two  fine  pianos  in  the  house, 
though  there  is  no  pretense  of  allowing  the 
daughters  to  learn  to  play  them  (they  are  need¬ 
ed  in  the  dairy) ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
rich  colza  growers  use  silver  tea-kettles  and 
gold  table-service: — using  them  in  the  rude  mode 
of  life  to  which  they  have  been  bred,  and  which 
they  wrould  scorn  to  change  for  anything  more 
refined.  They  love  to  surround  themselves 
with  the  evidences  of  wealth,  but  they  seem 
careless  of  the  real  advantages  that  it  is  the 
legitimate  office  of  wealth  to  secure.  Indeed, 
the  Dutch  farmer,  in  his  barbaric  way,  has  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  farmers  of 
other  places  which  shall  be  nameless.  He  fan¬ 
cies  himself  to  be  personally  more  admirable 
than  he  would  if  he  knew  more  of  the  outside 
world;  and  he  attaches  undue  importance  to 
the  simple  possession  of  much  money. 

I  think  that  in  the  processes  of  agriculture, 
and  especially  in  the  matter  of  farm  implements, 
we  could  teach  the  farmers  of  Holland  more 
than  they  can  teach  us.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  two  arts  of  making  cheese  and  (most  im¬ 
portant  of  all)  of  getting  an  immense  yield 
from  small  areas,  we  might  with  advantage  sit 
at  their  very  feet. 

As  farmers  and  as  a  people  we  can  learn 
from  them  one  lesson  of  the  utmost  value — 
that  is  in  the  matter  of  making  the  waste  wet 
places  of  the  earth  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh 
lands  along  our  sea-boards  and  our  river  bottoms 


need  far  less  outlay  than  the  Dutch  morasses 
to  rival  the  wonderful  fertility  to  which  they 
have  attained;  and  we  can  learn  from  them 
the  best  manner  of  making  the  reclamations. 

- ■«»< -  ■— ►-<£> - - 

The  Transportation  of  Grain, 

In  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  a  necessity 
in  a  civilized  community,  it  becomes  the  part 
of  one  class  to  produce  food  and  of  another  to 
distribute  it.  Without  the  producer  the  distri¬ 
buter  or  transporter  of  produce  could  not  exist, 
and  without  the  transporter  the  producer  would 
be  entirely  helpless  in  the  midst  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  abundance.  Surrounded  with  his 
useless  crops  he  would  want  for  every  other 
necessary  of  existence,  and  he  would  at  once 
descend  to  the  condition  of  a  savage — even  be 
restricted  to  eating  the  simplest  food  and 
drinking  water.  Being  thus  mutually  depend¬ 
ent  it  is  necessary  that  the  producer  should 
know  exactly  the  whole  duty  performed  by  the 
transporter,  that  this  latter  may  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  interloper  who  taxes  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  and  mulcts  him  of  a  portion  of  his  hard- 
earned  remuneration  without  giving  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  it.  In  this  article  we  propose  to  follow 
a  cargo  of  grain  from  the  western  gathering 
point  until  it  is  fairly  launched  on  its  sea  voy¬ 
age  to  supply  our  customers  in  Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  no  intelligent  farmer  sup¬ 
poses  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  seek  these  customers  himself,  or 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  ship  8,  small  cargo 
of  grain  5,000  miles  without  entirely  eating  up 
its  value  in  expenses  or  cost  of  transportation. 
This  business  must  be  done  in  bulk  and  on  the 
largest  scale  to  be  done  at  all.  The  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  crops  of  even  the  largest  far¬ 
mers  must  be  gathered  together  from  a  thousand 
points,  and  all  be  brought  to  a  great  shipping 
center.  Just  as  a  thousand  rills  tend  towards 
one  stream,  and  that  with  a  thousand  others  to 
the  great  ocean,  so  a  thousand  streams  of  grain 
constantly  flow  from  local  sources,  the  farms 
being  the  springs  from  whence  they  rise,  and 
the  smaller  elevators  at  the  local  stations  along 
the  railroads  being  their  gathering  points, 
whence  they  flow  to  the  great  shipping  points 
of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  these 
again  all  flowing  towards  the  Atlantic.  The 
millions  of  bushels  there  gathered  into  the  im¬ 
mense  elevators  from  the  railroad  cars  are 
either  stored  to  await  facilities  for  shipment  or 
are  at  once  transferred  to  the  Lake  vessels, 
either  sail  vessels  or  steam-ships,  and  started 
upon  their  Eastern  voyage.  A  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  grain  goes  through  to  the 
Atlantic  ports  by  railroad  cars,  but  the  largest 
portion  of  it  passes  by  way  of  the  lakes  through 
Buffalo  and  the  Erie  Canal,  although  this 
avenue  is  closed  for  several  months  in  the  year. 
The  cost  of  shipment  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  is 
this  season  15  cts.  a  bushel  for  wheat  or  corn,  and 
the  charges  at  Chicago  incident  to  the  passage 
of  the  grain  through  the  elevators  are  31-  cents. 
Arrived  at  Buffalo  the  grain  is  transferred  from 
the  vessels  to  the  elevator  or  directly  to  the 
canal  boats  at  a  cost  of  If  cent  more.  The 
method  of  this  transferring  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 
When  on  board  the  canal  boats  it  is  started  on 
its  winding  way  slowly  towards  Hew  York 
(fig.  2)  at  a  further  cost  of  12f  cents  per  bushel. 
The  repeated  transfers,  although  they  cost  a 
few  cents  for  the  handling  of  the  grain,  are  an 
advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Grain  in 
bulk  is  apt  to  heat  and  mold  and  become  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  or  unfit  for  use  as  food.  The 


repeated  transfers  obviate  this  difficulty,  and 
not  only  aerate  and  dry  the  grain,  but  in  its 
passage  through  the  elevators  it  is  passed 
through  screens  and  blowers  by  which  much 
dirt  is  removed  from  it.  The  total  cost  between 
Chicago  and  Hew  York  is  thus  seen  to  be  324 
cents,  although  large  shipments  are  often  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  less  rates;  for  instance,  only  veiy 
recently  transportation  of  a  lot  of  20,000  bush¬ 
els  was  contracted  at  29  cents  a  bushel,  and 
27  cents  was  paid  for  another  large  lot.  But 
one  serious  feature  of  this  business  of  trans¬ 
portation  consists  in  the  delays  necessary.  Re¬ 
cently  1,600,000  bushels  of  grain  were  awaiting 
transportation  at  Chicago,  and  the  voyage  on 
the  Erie  Canal  usually  occupies  three  weeks. 
However,  the  delays  upon  the  canal  and  the 
slow  progress  made  are  very  often  less  than 
upon  railroads  at  this  season,  when  business  is 
crowded.  Besides,  the  boat  carrying  8,000 
bushels  is  a  much  more  convenient  method  of 
carriage  than  a  railroad  car  carrying  400  bush¬ 
els.  One  boat  is  equal  to  a  train  of  twenty  cars, 
and  the  train  generally  becomes  separated  on 
the  way,  rarely  coming  through  whole,  and  in 
this  way  the  more  rapid  railroad  transit  is  often 
the  slower  of  the  two  in  the  end.  In  fact,  the 
value  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Western  farmers 
is  Anry  much  underestimated.  On  it  their  ex¬ 
istence  mainly  depends.  Without  it  their  vast 
crops  would  lie  rotting  on  their  fields.  If  the 
present  railroads  were  more  than  doubled  they 
could  not  take  the  whole  grain  shipped  east¬ 
ward.  Since  its  opening,  twenty-three  years 
ago,  the  Erie  Canal  has  carried  nearly  120  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  freight,  which  is  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  all  the  ves¬ 
sels  from  foreign  countries  which  have  entered 
Hew  York  in  the  same  period,  and  is  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  the  foreign  tonnage  enter¬ 
ing  all  United  States  ports  in  that  time.  The 
canals  of  Hew  York  are  on  the  whole  900  miles 
in  length,  and  the  railroads  are  four  times  as 
long ;  yet  in  1872  the  canals  in  7£  months  of 
navigation  carried  48  per  cent  of  the  whole 
freight  passing  through  the  State,  while  the 
railroads  in  12  months  carried  52  per  cent. 
What  the  West  would  do  then  without  the 
canals  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine,  and  these  facts  open  up  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  consideration  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  at  this  time,  when  this  vast  question 
of  transportation  is  under  discussion. 

After  its  slow  but  sure  progress  through  the 
canals  the  grain  reaches  Hew  York,  and  on  its 
arrival,  which  has  been  already  calculated  for 
to  an  hour  by  the  shipper  there,  who  has  been 
informed  all  along  of  its  daily  whereabouts,  it 
is  either  taken  to  the  elevators  at  the  Erie  basin 
for  storage,  or  is  gathered,  together  with  other 
boatloads,  into  a  “tow”  by  a  steam-tug  (fig.  3) 
and  moved  to  the  ship  ■  which  already  lies  at 
the  dock  awaiting  it.  In  this '  latter  case  a 
floating  elevator  is  employed  (fig.  4).  This  is 
an  unwieldy,  top-heavy  looking  machine  built 
upon  a  steam  vessel,  the  engine  of  which  both 
moves  the  vessel  and  works  the  elevator. 
Here,  ranged  with  the  barge  on  one  side  and 
the  ship  on  the  other,  this  elevator  raises  the 
grain  from  the  hold  of  the  barge,  cleans  and 
winnows  it  once  more,  and  passes  it  by  means 
of  a  long  spout  into  the  hold  of  the  ship. 
Barge  after  barge  is  brought  up  and  emptied, 
until  one  or  two  thousand  tons  are  transferred 
to  the  vessel’s  hold.  There  it  is  fastened  down 
by  a  covering  of  planks  and  timbers  so  that 
the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship  may  not 
cause  it  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  vessel’s 
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“trim,”  and  it  leaves  our  shores  on  its  final 
voyage  of  over  3,000  miles.  The  cost  of  this 
voyage  depends  greatly  upon  the  supply  of 
ships.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation  ends  with  the  arrival  of 
the  grain  at  New  York,  Boston,  or  any  other 
seaport.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  canals  and 


Fig.  1. — TRANSFERRING  GRAIN  AT  BUFFAEO. 


elevators  belong  to  the  New  York  Grain  Ware¬ 
house  Company,  and  have  a  total  capacity  of 
8,000,000  bushels.  One  of  them  is  seen  in  fig. 
5,  and  is  a  counterpart  of  all  the  rest.  Here 
the  barges  are  unloaded,  and  the  grain  carried 
up  by  spouts  into  the  top  of  the  building, 
where  it  is  screened  and  sifted  first  through  a 


Fig.  2. — ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 


every  cent  thus  paid  in  freights  reduces  the 
price  paid  to  the  farmer  at  his  local  elevator 
in  the  W est,  or  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  loaf  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  European  artisan.  It  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  cost,  and  can  not  be  avoided 
any  more  than  the  cost  of  plowing  the  soil  or 
procuring  the  seed.  In  whatever  way  it  may 


railroads  or  their  capacity  instantly  doubled  it 
would  not  help  the  matter  just  now  in  the 
slightest.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  ships.  Europe 
wants  150  million  bushels  of  grain  or  less  or 
more  before  next  harvest.  That  quantity  would 
load  5,000  ships  of  1,000  tons  each.  A  very 
little  figuring  would  show  that  this  would  re¬ 
quire  16  ships  to  be  loaded  and  dispatched 
every  day  for  the  next  ten  months.  They  are 
not  in  existence  just  now,  or  at  least  are  other- 


be  reduced,  a  clear  gain  is  made  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  to  effect  the  desirable  reduction  is 
as  legitimate  and  proper  an  object  for  him  to 
strive  for  as  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  his 
farming  operations  or  of  his  plows  and  reapers, 
and  this  item  of  supply  of  ships  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  considering  this  question.  For 
want  of  the  necessary  ships  the  grain  often 
goes  to  the  elevators  to  be  stored  for  a  time. 
These  are  situated  at  what  is  known  as  the 


fine  screen  (fig.  6),  where  it  is  freed  from  dust, 
and  afterwards  through  a  coarse  screen  (fig.  7) 
in  which  it  is  separated  from  all  larger  matters.- 
Here  there  are  recovered  various  strange  arti¬ 
cles  which  have  been  lost  by  farmers  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  seemed  to  them  mysterious.  Some¬ 
times  a  watch,  a  pocket-book,  hammers,  nails, 
boots,  shoes,  pencils,  or  other  things  the  absence 
of  which  the  owners  vainly  try  to  account  for, 
are  here  discovered.  After  being  cleaned,  the 


Fig.  3. — GATHERING  THE  TOW. 


wise  employed.  Therefore,  as  we  understand, 
all  the  ships  capable  of  carrying  grain  are  en¬ 
gaged  up  to  December,  and  were  so  even  early 
in  September.  The  freights  therefore  are  high, 
and  fourteen  pence  sterling,  or  about  thirty 
cents  per  bushel  is  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Of  course, 


Erie  Basin  on  the  Brooklyn  shore  of  the  East 
River,  where  the  canal  barges  are  gathered 
after  their  voyage  from  Buffalo.  These  eleva¬ 
tors  have  a  capacity  of  14  million  bushels. 
Many  vessels  are  loaded  at  the  elevators,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  shipping  gathers  about  them  in 
the  course  of  a  season.  The  largest  of  these 


grain  is  run  into  a  weighing  hopper  (figure  8). 
This  is  connected  with  a  scale  which  indicates 
by  an  index  the  quantity  of  bushels  run  into 
the  hopper.  When  the  required  quantity  is 
run  in,  a  cord  is  pulled  by  which  the  stream  of 
entering  grain  is  stopped ;  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  is  opened  simultaneously,  and  the  grain 
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Fig.  4. — FLOATING  ELEVATOE. 


j;  is  poured  into  spouts  which  convey  it  into  bins 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  separate,  or  into  the  grain 
;  aisles  if  it  is  to  be  bulked.  Here  (fig.  9)  it  re¬ 
mains  until  run  by  spouts  into  the  vessels  for 


ments  of  the  Western  producers.  That  more 
shipping  is  necessary  to  prevent  expensive  ac¬ 
cumulations  at  the  various  Atlantic  ports. 
That  some  improved  mode  of  carrying  grain 


spect.  In  so  far  as  the  public,  of  which  they 
are  the  most  important  class,  are  injured  by  the 
extortions  of  railroads,  they  have  their  remedy 
in  influencing  the  requisite  legislation.  It 


final  shipment.  For  this  cleaning  and  storage 
a  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  half  per  bushel  is  made 
for  the  first  ten  days,  and  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
for  every  ten  days  thereafter. 

After  thus  relating  the  history  of  the  trans- 


whereby  it  may  be  ventilated  and  prevented 
from  heating  is  needed  to  avoid  the  present 
costly  transfers.  Final!}',  by  means  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  the 
Erie  Canal — the  passage  of  larger  boats  able  to 


is  the  happiest  feature  of  our  social  condition 
that  no  one  class  can  conspire  to  tyrannize  over 
the  others,  and  that  public  opinion  will  always 
support  the  right  in  its  strife  against  wrong, 
and  that  when  public  opinion  is  aroused  it  is 


■SIFTING  THE  GRAIN. 


•THE  COARSE  SCREEN. 


portation  of  grain  there  occur  to  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions.  It  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  facts  here  narrated  that  water  carriage 
in  bulk  is  by  far  the  cheapest  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation.  That  the  railroads,  as  at  present 


carry  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  bushels  of 
grain  at  a  much  less  proportionate  cost  per 
bushel — the  capacity  of  this  indispensable  route 
shall  be  at  least  doubled.  To  secure  some  or 
all  of  these  improvements  in  the  transportation 


always  able  to  effect  such  ends  as  are  proper  by 
the  most  legitimate  methods.  In  this  way  will 
this  question  be  settled ;  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  present  state  of  things  has  arisen 
from  the  excessive  expansion  of  popu¬ 


Fig.  8. — WEIGHING  HOPPER. 


GRAIN  AISLE  IN  THE  ELEVATOR. 


existing,  at  best  are  but  aids  and  helps  to  what 
should  be  the  chief  reliance  for  the  removal  of 
grain.  That  a  through  route  devoted  entirely 
to  heavy  traffic  is  needed  to  meet  the  require- 


of  grain  our  attention  should  at  once  be  turned. 

There  is  no  more  legitimate  business  con¬ 
ceivable  than  that  farmers  in  their  collective 
capacity  should  work  for  a  reform  in  this  re¬ 


lation  in  the  great  West  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  enlargement  of  the  outlets  at  the  East ;  and 
that  these  outlets  need  enlargement  to  restore 
a  wholesome  competition  between  them. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. — No.  119. 


Our  wheat  crop  in  Western  New  York  was 
so  poor  this  season  that  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
of  a  good  paying  crop.  Mr.  I.  K.  Ragland,  of 
Cooper  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  me  that  their  best 
lands  wrill  produce  \n  good  seasons  from  20  to 
30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  “I  had,”  he 
says,  “  from  100  to  105  acres  in  wheat  this  year, 
and  it  thrashed  out  2,855  bushels,  or  nearly  28 
bushels  per  acre,  and  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  it  by 
its  being  badly  lodged.  I  used  no  manure  of 
any  kind,  and  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred 
ever  hauls  out  a  load,  and  in  consequence  our 
lands  are  fast  wearing  out,  and  we  shall  have 
to  change  our  system  soon  or  hunt  new  lands. 
I  keep  my  land  up  with  clover,  which  I  find 
all  sufficient.  Our  corn  crop  this  year  is  light, 
owing  to  the  drouth.  Our  usual  crop  is  from 
40  to  60  bushels  per  acre.” 

What  a  grand  opportunity  such  farmers  have 
to  raise  choice  stock  for  breeding  and  other 
purposes.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
raising  such  stock  is  in  procuring  succulent 
food  in  winter.  We  can  raise  just  as  good 
mangel-wurzel  in  this  climate  as  they  can  in 
England.  With  me  the  only  trouble  is  to  get 
manure  enough  without  robbing  the  rest  of  the 
farm.  But  in  a  country  where  “  not  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred  ever  hauls  out  a  load”  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  put  manure  enough  on  a 
good-sized  field  to  produce  40  or  50  tons  of 
mangels  per  acre.  I  wish  I  had  such  a  chance. 

I  would  take  a  good,  clean  corn  stubble,  plow 
it  this  fall,  and  during  the  winter  I  would  haul 
out  all  the  well-rotted  manure  I  could  get  and 
spread  it  on  the  land.  Plow  in  the  spring, 
harrow  thoroughly,  roll,  and  then  drill  in  the 
mangel  seed  with  a  grain  drill  in  rows  from  28 
to  36  inches  apart.  Roll  again  after  the  drill. 
Cultivate  thoroughly,  and  thin  out  the  plants 
12  to  15  inches  apart. 

“You  can  do  all  that  here,”  remarks  the 
Deacon,  “just  as  well  as  you  can  in  Missouri.” 

Certainly  I  can.  But  the  trouble  here  is  to 
get  the  manure.  There  the  stuff  goes  a-beg¬ 
ging.  And  this  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
It  requires  no  more  seed  and  no  more  labor  to 
grow  a  crop  of  50  tons  per  acre  than  a  crop  of 
five  tons.  And  then  in  harvesting  it  will  re¬ 
quire  not  one  fourth  as  much  labor  to  gather 
50  tons  from  one  acre  as  it  would  to  gather  50 
tons  from  10  acres. 

“  But,”  says  the  Deacon,  “  I  thought  you  con¬ 
tended  that  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  was  more 
nutritious  than  an  acre  of  mangels  ?  ” 

I  have  said  that  if  we  made  our  land  as  rich 
for  corn  as  we  do  for  mangels,  and  cultivated 
as  thoroughly,  we  should  get  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  nutritious  matter  in  the  corn  and  stalks 
as  from  a  crop  of  mangels. 

Let  us  not  wander  from  the  point.  What  I 
wish  to  say  is  this:  If  1  lived  in  a  section 
where  manure  could  be  had  for  the  hauling  I 
should  raise  thorough-bred  stock  and  should 
grow  large  quantities  of  roots  for  them.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  could  fatten  hogs  any  more 
cheaply  on  mangels  than  on  corn.  But  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  mangels  in  March,  April, 
and  May  I  could  keep  my  breeding  sows  in  a 
healthy  condition.  They  would  give  more 
milk,  and  I  could  raise  better  pigs  than  where 
the  sows  have  to  be  fed  principally  on  grain. 
With  cheap  corn  and  a  good  supply  of  mangels 
for  winter  (especially  for  the  spring  months), 
and  good  clover  and  grass  pastures  for  summer 
and  autumn,  supplemented  by  a  few  acres  of 


mustard  or  vetches,  there  would  be  money  in 
the  pig-breeding  business. 

The  same  is  true  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
fact  that  we  have  to  import  such  immense 
quantities  of  wool  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  I  have  little  re¬ 
spect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  tells 
me  that  good  combing  wool  can  be  produced 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Niagara  River  but  not 
on  the  east  side ;  or  that  it  can  be  produced  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Detroit  River  and  not  on 
the  west  side. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  last  week  quotes  cattle 
in  the  Chicago  market  all  the  way  from  $1.50 
to  $6.30  per  100  pounds,  live  weight.  The 
Prairie  Farmer  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
“  Patrons  of  Husbandry,”  and  is  down  on  all 
monopolies.  It  does  not  say  whether  there  is 
any  corporation  or  ring  that  has  a  monopoly  of 
these  “choice,  graded  steers.”  Were  such  the 
case  the  Patrons  could  add  another  item  to 
their  list  of  grievances.  The  railroads,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  charge  no  more  for  carrying  a  car-load 
of  these  choice  steers  than  for  a  car-load  of 
the  “rough,  green  natives”  or  Texans.  In 
other  words,  they  charge  no  more  for  carrying 
a  car-load  of  cattle  worth  say  $100  a  head  than 
for  a  car-load  worth  only  from  $10  to  $15  per 
head.  Is  not  this  unjust  discrimination? 

Seriously,  is  it  not  time  that  we  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  improve  our  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  ?  The  best  way  to  fight  the  railroads 
is  to  ship  less  corn  and  fewer  “  scallawag  ” 
cattle.  Put  the  corn  into  good  pork  and  good 
beef  The  demand  for  good  meat  is  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
We  shall  never  raise  too  much  good  beef  and 
mutton.  We  ought  also  to  grow  at  least  all 
the  wool  we  require.  Let  the  Patrons  and  the 
farmers’  clubs  and  the  agricultural  press  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  we  must  look  for  any  real  im¬ 
provement  in  our  condition.  We  shall  never 
get  rich  by  shipping  corn  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Rich,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio,  asks  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  cooking  shelled  corn  for 
hogs.  “  Do  you  think,”  he  writes,  “  that  they 
like  it  as  well  as  they  do  uncooked  ?  It  seems 
to  me  they  do  not  eat  it  with  the  same  relish 
they  do  hard  corn.  And  some  of  the  corn  will 
about  spoil  before  it  is  eaten  unless  we  cook 
often  and  iu  small  quantities.  I  sometimes 
feel  disappointed,  as  I  have  been  to  the  expense 
of  putting  up  a  steamer  and  a  heavy  corn- 
sheller  run  by  four  horses,  and  after  all  my 
hogs  do  not  seem  to  eat  the  soft  corn  as  well  as 
they  do  hard.  Can  you  tell  the  reason,  or  is  it 
my  imagination?  Another  objection  is,  that 
feeding  in  a  large  pen,  the  weaker  ones  are 
afraid  to  come  to  the  trough,  and  will  stand 
outside  and  look  on  until  the  corn  is  all  gone.” 
— Put  in  more  troughs  and  let  them  have  all 
the  corn  that  they  can  eat. 

“  I  am  now,”  he  continues, “  feeding  170  hogs. 
I  fed  them  hard  corn  in  my  clover  field  all 
summer,  but  in  August  I  put  30  of  the  largest 
in  a  pen,  and  have  been  feeding  cooked  corn.” — 
I  presume,  if  they  are  a  quiet  breed  of  hogs, 
they  would  have  done  a  great  deal  better  in  a 
good  clover  lot,  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  hard 
corn  they  would  eat,  than  they  would  shut  up 
in  a  pen  and  fed  cooked  shelled  corn. 

Mr.  R.  says  he  “  has  read  a  great  deal  about 
feeding  hogs,  and  all  went  to  prove  the  profit 
of  cooking.” — For  my  part,  I  never  believed 
all  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the  advantages 


of  cooking.  Far  more  depends  on  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  the  feeder  than  on  cooking 
the  food.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  R.  does  not  half  cook  his  corn.  I 
judge  so  from  his  remark  about  having  to  cook 
in  “  small  quantities.”  I  use  the  same  steamer 
that  he  does,  and  30  good  hogs  would  eat  corn 
almost  as  fast  as  I  could  cook  it  for  them. 
Certainly  I  should  not  wish  the  job  of  cooking 
corn  thoroughly  with  it  for  170  hogs. 

When  corn  is  as  cheap  as  it  now  is  in  the 
West  I  do  not  think  I  should  cook  it  or  shell  it 
for  fattening  hogs.  For  young  pigs,  say  from 
three  weeks  to  three  months  old,  I  think  it  will 
pay  to  grind  and  cook  corn.  Such  pigs,  if 
well-bred,  can  assimilate  more  food  than  thej 
can.  digest.  But  common  hogs,  from  nine  to 
fifteen  months  old,  as  a  rule, will  eat  and  digest 
all  the  raw  corn  that  they  can  assimilate.  And 
if  this  is  the  case,  of  course  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  cooking. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Rich  if  he  continues 
to  shell  and  cook  his  corn  to  soak  it  for  24  or 
48  hours  before  cooking,  and  then  cook  it  until 
it  will  mash  up  into  a  paste.  Let  the  pigs  eat 
all  they  will  of  this,  three  times  a  day,  and  after 
each  meal  throw  them  all  the  ears  of  com  that 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  The  probabilities  are 
that  they  will  in  this  way  eat  more  corn  than 
they  would  if  fed  on  either  cooked  or  uncooked 
food  alone.  If  it  is  found  that  they  void  more 
of  the  corn  undigested,  mix  say  a  bushel  of 
bran  with  each  bushel  of  shelled  corn  when  it 
is  put  to  soak,  and  cook  the  mixture  as  before. 

One  would  think  from  the  prominence  that 
is  given  to  the  subject  by  agricultural  writers 
that  cooking  the  food  was  the  one  thing  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  fattening  hogs.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Springfield,  Ill. :  “  I 
wish  to  ask  your  judgment  about  a  plan  I  have 
of  feeding  hogs  on  a  large  scale,  which  seems 
to  me  from  all  the  knowledge  and  experience 
I  can  get  from  others  to  be  feasible  and  very 
profitable.  My  plan  is  to  erect  sheds  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  hold  300  hogs.  Get  an  engine, 
shell  and  mill  and  grind  and  cook  corn  meal 
for  them.  Buy  hogs  weighing  125  lbs. ;  keep 
them  70  days,  when  they  ought  to  weigh  275 
lbs.  Sell  them  and  fill  the  pens  agai,n,  and  do 
so  through  the  year,  making  from  1,200  to 
1,500  hogs  for  the  year.  Hogs  can  be  bought 
at  four  cents  per  pound ;  corn  at  30  cents  per 
bushel.  By  buying  at  four  cents  and  feeding 
70  days,  and  selling  at  four  cents,  there  seems 
to  be  a  large  margin  for  profit.” 

Judging  from  the  general  style  and  tone  of 
the  letter  the  writer  is  an  educated  city  gentle¬ 
man  engaged  in  some  business  or  professional 
pursuit.  He  has  a  taste  for  agriculture,  and 
is  an  interested  reader  of  agricultural  books 
and  papers,  but  he  has  had  no  experience  in 
feeding  hogs.  He  evidently  believes  the  stories 
told  iu  regard  to  the  great  advantages  of  cook¬ 
ing  food.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  true,  but  I 
do  say  to  him,  very  earnestly,  “  let  the  business 
alone.”  If  farmers  are  sending  their  hogs  to 
market  half  fat  let  them  go  to  market.  If  it 
will  not  pay  the  farmers  to  fatten  them  on  the 
farm  it  will  not  pay  you  to  fatten  them  in  the 
city,  unless  you  want  manure,  or  have  food 
that  will  otherwise  go  more  or  less  to  waste. 
It  would  probably  take  the  hogs  two  weeks  to 
get  over  the  effect  of  their  journey  and  to  settle 
down  quietly  to  eat  and  fatten.  And  instead 
of  gaining  175  lbs.  in  70  days,  I  should  expect 
300  ordinary  hogs  in  such  circumstances  to 
gain  on  the  average  not  over  70  lbs.  Then 
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again,  this  gentleman  would  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  buy  the  engine  and  sheller  and  mill, 
and  easy  enough  doubtless  to  buy  the  hogs. 
But  he  would  find  it  not  so  easy  to  get  a  man 
to  attend  to  them.  And  this  is  the  vital  point. 

I  find  little  trouble  in  getting  men  that  can 
plow  and  hoe,  bind  wheat,  and  cut  up  coin, 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  can  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  animals.  It  is  not  safe  to 
make  calculations  on  getting  corn  for  any 
length  of  time  in  Indianapolis  for  30  cents 
a  bushel.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  a 
year  from  now  it  was  60  cents.  The  price 
of  a  great  staple  like  corn  does  not  long  remain 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Deacon  acknowledges  that  I  beat  him 
on  com  this  year ;  but  he  contends  that  “  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  com  you  raise  costs  you  two 
dollars.” 

“  I  won’t  dispute  that,  Deacon,”  I  replied  ; 
“but  if  it  does,  how  much  does  it  cost  you? 
Let  us  figure  a  little.  My  corn  this  year  is  on 
a  badly  run-down  field.  It  was  very  weedy 
and  very  stony.  It  was  a  clover  sod.  I  plowed 
it  last  fall  and  again  this  spring,  getting  out  all 
the  stones  we  could.  It  was  then  harrowed 
two  or  three  times,  rolled,  and  then  the  corn 
was  drilled  in  3£  feet  apart  with  a  grain  drill. 

It  was  harrowed  four  times  after  planting  with 
Thomas’s  smoothing  harrow ;  cultivated  nine 
times.  We  went  over  the  whole  field  once 
with  the  hoes,  and  part  of  it  twice.  The  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  about  as  follows : 

Fall  plowing  with  three  horses . $3.00  per  acre. 

Spring  plowing .  3.00 

Harrowing  three  times .  108 

Rolling . ^  *' 

Drilling .  . 

Harrowing  four  times  with  smoothing 

harrow . 

Cultivating  nine  times . 

Hoeing . 

Cutting  up  corn . 

Husking—  six  cents  per  bushel  of  ears. . . 

Drawing  in  stalks,  etc .  1-35 

$2(5.00  “  “ 

“  It  has  cost  you  more  than  that,”  says  the 
Deacon.  “  I  saw  you  in  the  field  several  times 
last  fall  and  this  spring  with  three  or  four  men 
and  a  four-horse  team.” 

“True.  We  were  getting  out  some  big 
stones.  I  know  you  do  not  like  my  four-horse 
whippletree;  but  I  can  not  see  the  sense  of 
straining  a  pair  of  horses  v\  bile  there  is  another 
team  in  the  field.  But  never  mind  that.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  charge  the  expense  of  getting 
out  stones  to  the  corn  account.  I  look  upon  it 
in  the  light  of  a  permanent  investment,  and 
charge  it  to  the  cost  of  the  farm.  Now,  Dea¬ 
con,  what  has  your  corn  cost  you?” 

“  Not  half  what  yours  cost  you.” 

But  let  us  see.  The  account  will  stand  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 


This  seemed  to  be  a  new  idea  to  the  Deacon. 
He  has  always  laughed  at  me  for  cultivating 
my  corn  so  many  times.  He  did  not  like  to 
have  it  shown  that  it  costs  him  as  much  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  corn  twice  as  it  does  me  eight  times. 
But  he  could  not  deny  it. 

“  It  pays,”  he  said,  “  to  go  twice  in  a  row 
and  both  ways.  It  saves  a  good  deal  of 
hoeing.” 

“  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Deacon,”  I  said, 

“  but  I  am  sure  that  harrowing  the  corn  three 
or  four  times  will  be  still  more  effective  in  kill¬ 
ing  weeds  and  saving  hoeing.  I  am  not  saying 
anything  against  your  system,  however.  All 
I  want  to  show  is  that  if  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
corn  costs  me  $2.00  it  costs  you  still  more.” 

“Even  according  to  your  own  figures,”  said 
the  Deacon,  “  it  costs  you  $26.00  per  acre  and 
me  only  $18.60.” 

“  Exactly ;  but  look  at  the  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  land.  Dr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Phil¬ 
ips  of  Michigan  were  here  when  we  were  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  corn,  and  Mr.  P.  said  it  was  the 
cleanest  piece  of  corn  he  ever  saw.” 

“  It  is  clean,”  reluctantly  admitted  the  Dea¬ 
con,  “  but  I  tell  you  such  farming  won’t  pay.” 

“Perhaps  not,  Deacon,  but  if  it  will  not 
yours  certainly  won't.  Let  us  figure  out  the 
results. 

Your  corn  will  be  about  60  bushels  of  ears  per 

acre,  worth  say  30c.,  or . $18.00 

l;4  tons  of  stalks,  @  $10  per  ton .  15-°° 


kept  dry,  and  is  the  cheapest— ten  feet  long 
and  two  inches  thick  if  for  single  stalls.  This 
lower  floor  being  laid  is  well  saturated  with  hot 
gas-tar,  and  the  upper  layer  of  plank,  also  of 
hemlock,  which  under  these  circumstances  is 
durable,  and  which  does  not  become  so  smooth 
or  slippery  as  oak  or  yellow  pine,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  safer,  are  laid  upon  it.  They  are  first 
coated  upon  the  under  side  with  the  tar,  then 
laid  so  that  the  joints  are  broken  and  finally 
firmly  spiked  down.  These  planks  should  be 
li  inch  thick  and  7  feet  long.  They  form  the 


Expenses. 


1.00 

3.75 

1.50 

2.25 

8.40 


My  corn,  I  think,  will  go  140  bushels  per  acre, 

worth  say  30c.  per  bushel . 

Three  tons  of  stalks,  @.  $10 . 


Expenses. 


have 


$14.40 

$42.00 

30.00 

$72.00 

26.00 

$46.00 

said 


“But,”  says  the  Deacon,  “you 
nothing  about  rent  and  taxes.” 

“  True ;  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  say  noth¬ 
ing,  for  you  value  your  land  higher  than  I  do 
mfne.  If  we  call  the  rent  and  taxes  $10  per 
acre,  the  profits  on  your  corn  would  be  $4.40 
per  acre  and  on  mine  $36.  Not  a  bad  show  ing, 
Deacon,  for  a  little  extra  cultivation.” 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted,  but 
I  presume  the  Deacon  will  have  something 
else  to  say  on  the  Qther  side,  and  if  so  I  w  ill 
faithfully  report  it. 


Stable  Floors. 


Plowing  once . 

Harrowing . 

Planting  in  hills  by  hand . 

Cultivating . - . 

Hoeing . 

Cutting  up  corn . 

Husking— six  cents  per  bushel  of  ears. 
Drawing  in  stalks,  etc . 


$3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 

3.60 

1.00 


$18.60 

“  But,”  says  the  Deacon,  “  you  charge  only 
$3.75  for  cultivating  your  corn  nine  times,  and 
charge  me  $3.00,  and  we  only  cultivated  our 
corn  twice.” 

“Exactly;  but  you  went  twice  in  a  row 
each  time,  and  both  ways  of  the  rows ;  and 
this  is  equal  to  going  eight  times  once  in  a  row 
one  way.” 


Upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  floors 
of  stables  depends  much  of  the  comfort  of  the 
stock  and  economy  in  saving  manure.  Nothing 
is  more  detrimental  to  the  health  oi  faim  ani¬ 
mals  than  foul  earthen  stable  floors.  They  are 
saturated  with  liquid  manure,  they  are  always 
damp,  an  unhealthy  moldy  smell  constantly 
pervades  them,  and  millions  of  the  germs  of 
possibly  poisonous  fungoid  growths  are  con¬ 
stantly  inhaled.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  are 
in  consequence  constant  blood  disorders  oi 
bronchial  yr  lung  diseases.  Besides,  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  comfort  of  the  animals  are  sacri¬ 
ficed,  because  cleanliness  is  impossible  under 
the  circumstances.  We  very  early  in  our  expe¬ 
rience  discovered  this,  and  for  many  years  were 
constantly  experimenting  to  discover  the  best 
stable  floor.  There  are  two  of  which  we  can 
hardly  determine  which  is  the  better.  One  of 
these  is  a  double  plank  floor.  The  bottom 
plank  is  of  hemlock — which  is  as  good  as  any  if 


bed  of  the  stall,  of  which  2i  feet  are  occupied 
by  the  feed-trough,  and  ik  feet  give  standing 
room  for  the  cow.  At  the  ends  of  this  bed  or 
floor  of  the  stall  is  a  depression  li  inch  deep, 
into  which  all  the  manure  drops  or  drains. 
This  may  be  made  of  any  width  that  is  desir¬ 
able.  When  the  stalls  are  single  two  feet  is  a 
sufficient  width,  with  a  sidewalk  of  one  foot 
wide.  If  the  stalls  are  double  four  feet  give 
plenty  of  room.  Figure  1  shows  the  profile  of 
such  a  stall  with  the  lengths  of  the  various 
parts  and  the  position  of  the  stanchion  and  that 
of  the  cow.  The  depressed  portion  of  the  floor 
should  be  kept  well  coated  with  gas-tar  and 
sprinkled  with  sand  while  the  tar  is  hot.  The 
tar  is  a  great  preservative  of  the  wood.  Such 
a  floor  is  quite  impervious  to  water,  and  is 
equally  good  for  a  hog-pen  as  for  a  cow-stable. 
For  horses,  the  floor  should  be  laid  with  the 
best  white  oak,  hemlock  being  too  soft  to  stand 
contact  with  the  shoe  calks. 

The  other  floor  is  the  cobble-stone  and  cemen 
floor.  The  floor  being  graded  with  a  gentl 
slope,  or  half  an  inch  to  a  foot,  is  paved  wit] 
cobble-stones  selected  for  evenness  of  size  an 
for  their  shape,  which  should  be  that  of  an  eg 
with  one  broad  and  one  pointed  end.  Tli 
smaller  end  is  laid  in  the  earth  and  the  broad< 
one  uppermost.  The  method  of  laying  the 
is  shown  fully  in  the  Agriculturist  of  Nover 
her,  1871.  They  should  be  well  rammed  dow 
and  when  the  floor  is  laid  all  loose  sand  is  to 
swept  off  from  it.  Fig.  2  shows  how  the  flo 
for  a  double  stall  should  be  made.  The  spat 
are  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  fig.  1.  The  f 
isliing  of  the  surface  is  thus  performed.  0 
part  of  good  hydraulic  cement  and  seven  pa 
of  sharp  sand  are  well  mixed  dry,  and  tl 


Fig.  2.— COBBLE-STONE  PAVEMENT  FOR  COW-HOt 

water  is  added  sufficient  to  make  a  thin  mo 
This  is  quickly  spread  over  the  paved  floor 
worked  into  the  spaces  between  the  stones 
an  old  stiff  corn  broom.  It  is  laid  on  t 
enough  to  fill  the  spaces  evenly,  and  witl 
broom  a  fair  smooth  surface  is  formed  thr 
which  only  the  tops  of  the  stones  are  seer 
thin  wash  of  pure  cement  is  spread  ove 
whole,  and  it  is  left  to  dry.  The  next  c 
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coating  of  hot  gas-tar  is  laid  upon  it  until  no 
more  is  absorbed,  and  fine  sand  scattered  upon 
it.  Then  we  have  a  floor  which  will  last  in¬ 
definitely  if  only  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
a  solid  foundation  and  to  ram  the  stones  down 
solidly.  It  is  entirely  rat-proof,  dry,  and 
therefore  healthful.  This  floor  is  also  pig-proof, 
and  suitable  for  hog-pens  which  have  nothing 
beneath  them  but  the  ground.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  paved  surface  is  solely  a  ground  floor, 
and  can  not  be  used  over  a  cellar. 


A  Cart  for  Irrigation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years  will  lead  to  a  very  early 
use  of  some  method  or  other  of  irrigating  crops 
grown  upon  land  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 
Market  gardens,  lawns,  private  gardens,  dairy 
farms  on  which  soiling  crops  are  grown,  all 
will  before  long  be  brought  under  some  system 


2. — BALE  AND  CUP  VALVE. 


Fig.  1. — AN  IRRIGATING  CAR 

f  irrigation,  not  so  much  with  water  as  with 
utilizers  in  a  liquid  form. 

When  it  becomes  a  question  of  crop  or  no 
op  upon  land  that  must  pay  interest  on  a  cost 
several  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  to  say 
>thing  of  repaying  the  costly  labor  laid  out 
on  the  crops  and  that  the  saving  of  the  crop 
pends  upon  a  supply  of  moisture  which  is 
withheld  by  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  certain 
that  an  imme¬ 
diate  solution 
will  be  found 
i  n  providing 
means  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  need¬ 
ed  moisture.  Be¬ 
sides,  manure  al¬ 
ly  dissolved  is  immediate  in  its  action 
i  plants,  and  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the 
s.  By  irrigation  with  weak  solutions 
tanure  crops  of  rye  grass  are  continually 
n  upon  some  English  dairy  farms  which 
mt  in  the  aggregate  to  30  tons  per  acre 
lg  one  season,  and  an  aggregate  growth 
00  inches  has  been  thus  procured  by 
ng  several  cuttings. 

s  great  difficulty  is  in  applying  the  liquid 
rocuring  proper  carts  for  the  purpose.  A 
ipondent  has  favored  us  with  a  descrip- 
f  one  of  these  carts  which  he  has  con¬ 
'd,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving.  It 
ts  of  a  tank  set  u'pon  a  frame  having  a 
)f  shafts  as  the  main  portions.  The 
project  behind  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
ler  to  be  attached.  The  tank  is  a  simple 
tight,  covered  box, as  represented  in  fig.  1. 
live  (fig.  2)  is  a  ball  which  drops  into  a 


cup,  stopping  the  flow  when  down,  and  when 
raised  permitting  whatever  quantity  is  desired 
to  pass  through  the  pipe.  The  top  and  bottom 
of  the  sprinkler  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  board 
four  inches  wide  cut  to  the  proper  curve.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  sprinkler  are  made  of 
sheet  zinc  nailed  to  the  edges  of  the  board 
strips.  The  front  is  pierced  with  a  quantity  of 
holes,  through  which  the  liquid  escapes  in 
small  streams.  When  in  use,  the  horse  walks 
between  two  rows,  and  the  wheels  pass  between 
the  rows  on  each  side,  thus  watering  four  rows 
at  one  passage.  It  is  obviously  proper  when 
the  use  of  this  cart  is  contemplated  upon  any 
crop  planted  or  sown  in  rows  that  the  rows 
should  be  made  to  suit  the  width  of  the  cart. 

An  Improved  Sled-Box. 

“  II.  P.  D.”  sends  us  a  sketch  of  an  improved 
sled-box,  which  is  easily  put  together  and  as 
easily  taken  apart  when 
necessary.  The  im¬ 
provement  consists  in 
affixing  corner  and  side 
irons  to  the  frame  of 
the  sled,  in  which  stakes 
are  placed  to  hold  the 
box  in  place.  The  side 
and  corner  irons  are 
shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  annexed  engrav¬ 
ing,  the  lower  part  of 
it  shows  how  the  stakes 
are  set  into  the  irons  to 
hold  the  box.  The  sides 
and  ends  of  the  box  are 
loose.  The  side  boards 
are  held  in  position  by 
cleats  upon  the  inner 
sides  of  the  end  boards, 
and  the  ends  overlap  the  sides,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  engraving.  If  it  is  desired  to  draw  a  load 
of  wood  the  box  is  taken  apart  and  the  irons 
serve  as  stakeholders  whereby  the  load  is  held. 
This  removes  the  necessity  for  boring  holes  in 


The  Poitou  Jackass. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Agriculturist  we 
gave  engravings  of  the  Poitou  mule,  with  some 
notes  of  their  history  and  character.  We  now 
give  an  engraving  of  the  Poitou  ass,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Poitou  mule,  as  he  appears  in 
his  early  youth  or  as  a  yearling.  While  he  has 
no  beauty,  this  animal  has  a  sturdy,  long-suf¬ 
fering  look  very  proper  for  an  ass,  and  besides 
his  very  ugliness  to  us  is  considered  by  his 


SLED-BOX  AND  IRONS. 

owners  or  those  who  patronize  him  for  his  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  style  of  beauty  no  less  remarkable 
than  it  is  desirable  for  then-  purposes.  The 
points  of  this  animal  which  are  most  esteemed 
are  precisely  those  which  are  desired  to  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  his  progeny.  His  heavy  bone, 
short  pasterns,  and  broad  feet,  his  thick  strong 
neck,  broad  chest,  and  stout  limbs  make  him 
so  desirable,  that  the  inevitably  accompanying 
head,  enormous  in  size,  immense  ears,  often 
lopped  by  reason  of  their  extreme  size  and 
weight,  and  the  pendulous  lip,  with  the  shaggy 
coat,  are  considered  as  a  standard  of  excellence 
of  the  very  highest  character.  The  more  these 
seemingly  hideous  features  are  exaggerated, 
the  more  valuable  the  creature  becomes  and 
the  higher  are  the  hopes  entertained  of  his 
future  merits.  To  a  breeder’s  eye  these  seem¬ 
ing  anomalies  are  points  of  great  interest,  and 
skillfully  used  combine  with  equally  skillful 
selection  as  to  mares  to  produce  probably  the 
hardiest  kind  of  draft  animals  in  the  world. 

This  ass  is  supposed  to  be  of  Spanish  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  vast  difference  between  the  ori- 


the  reve  of  the  sled,  by  which  it  is  very  much 
weakened.  The  cuts  in  a  corner  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  show  so  plainly  the  exact  character  of  the 
irons  that  no  further  description  is  necessary. 


A  YOUNG  POITOU  JACK. 

ginal  race  and  these  descendants  has  been 
brought  about  by  careful  selection  and  judi¬ 
cious  breeding.  The  height  of  the  full-grown 
Poitou  ass  is  about  14  hands,  and  the  color  is  a 
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black  or  dark  brown.  The  engraving,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  London  Field, 
represents  a  yearling  recently  imported  into 
England.  His  history  is  curious.  His  dam 
was  burnt  to  death  the  night  he  was  born,  as 
were  also  some  half-dozen  more  of  the  same 
breed,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  hand  like  a 
“finger  calf.”  He  stands  some  46  in.,  and 
promises  to  make  about  14  hands.  In  temper 
he  is  very  gentle  and  tractable.  Like  the 
Arabs  with  their  mares,  the  Poitou  breeders 
manifest  considerable  reluctance  at  parting 
with  their  asses,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  considering  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
this  mule  breeding  and  selling  brings  them  in. 


Loading  a  Tread-Power. 


A  “  Young  Farmer  ”  who  owns  a  tread-pow¬ 
er  and  thrashing  machine  finds  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  load  it  upon  a  wagon,  and  asks  for 
a  plan  of  doing  it  with  the  help  of  one  man 
with  himself.  We  have  experienced  exactly 
the  same  difficulty,  and  doubtless  so  have 


many  others.  After  some  few  trials  we  hit 
upon  a  very  easy  method  of  doing  this,  and 
finally  found  that  ten  minutes  were  sufficient 
in  which  to  load  up  both  a  two-horse  tread- 
power  and  thrashing  machine  in  addition.  All 
that  is  needed  are  two  strong  planks  12  feet 
long,  three  rollers  6  feet  long,  and  a  couple  of 
crow-bars.  The  tread-power  is  supposed  to 
be  standing  in  the  barn  as  it  was  last  used,  set 
up  on  blocks  or  a  “  horse.”  Two  rollers  are 
placed  beneath  it  and  it  is  let  down  upon  them. 
Our  method  of  doing  this  was  to  have  four  or 
five  blocks,  the  largest  so  long  as  to  stand 
under  the  front  of  the  tread-power  as  it  was 
blocked  up  for  use,  or  about  14  inches  in  length. 
This  was  used  as  a  fulcrum  by  which  to  raise 
the  power  from  off  the  “  horse  ”  or  blocks  on 
which  it  rested.  It  was  then  let  down  upon 
a  smaller  block.  The  one  just  used  was  taken 
away,  and  the  next  less  in  size  substituted. 
This  was  used  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  crow-bar, 
by  which  the  power  was  raised  and  the  block 
moved  and  one  yet  smaller  substituted.  This 
was  repeated  until  the  power  rested  upon  the 
rollers.  The  wagon  was  properly  placed  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  load,  the  planks  were  placed  with  one 
end  of  each  upon  the  wagon  and  the  other  ends 
under  the  front  of  the  power.  By  means  of 
the  bars  the  power  was  pried  forward,  moving 
easily  upon  the  rollers  until  it  was  pushed 
upon  the  planks  and  rested  upon  the  movable 
platform  or  tread  floor.  By  putting  two  men 


with  their  shoulders  to  the  rear  of  the  power 
it  could  then  be  run  up  the  planks  on  to  the 
wagon,  where  a  roller  should  be  placed  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  the  forward  end  comes  down,  which 
of  course  it  does  as  soon  as  it  over-balances 
the  rear  end.  It  is  then  pushed  forward  into 
its  place,  the  roller  being  left  under  it  ready 
for  unloading,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  loading,  and  it  is  fastened  wdth  ropes  or 
chains  to  the  wagon  stakes.  The  planks  are 
then  shifted  on  to  the  floor  of  the  power  and 
the  thrasher  is  slid  up  upon  them  and  placed  in 
the  tread-power,  where  it  is  secured.  The 
rollers,  planks,  bars,  and  all  the  other  acces: 
sories  are  also  loaded,  and  in  less  time  than 
we  write  this  the  machine  may  be  on  its  way 
to  a  neighbor’s  farm  who  desires  its  help.  Our 
engraving  shows  the  way  in  which  the  wagon 
and  planks  are  placed,  and  also  how  the  tread- 
power  is  managed  when  fairly  upon  the  planks. 

Eow  to  Move  Houses. 

Among  our  farming  population  one  man 
rarely  builds’  or  locates  his  buildings  to  suit  his 
successor,  and  when  a 
farm  changes  hands 
and  a  new  occupant 
takes  possession  of  his 
purchase,  he  finds  it 
desirable  to  pull  down, 
replace,  or  remove,  at 
least,  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  Many  more 
would  move  badly  lo¬ 
cated  buildings  if  they 
knew  how  to  do  it  or 
how  to  procure  a  re¬ 
moval.  The  means  are 
simple  enough ;  the 
knowledge  of  how  to 
use  the  means  is  the 
one  thing  needed.  We 
give  here  some  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  method  by 
•which  buildings  are 
moved,  and  explain  their  use.  The  imple¬ 
ments  needed  are  jackscrews,  rollers,  and  tim¬ 
bers.  The  jackscrews  are  powerful  screws 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  which 
may  generally  be  hired  from  a  neighboring 
foundry  or  machine  shop,  or  can  be  purchased 
for  a  few  dollars  each.  The  rollers  consist  of 
a  very  heavy  carriage  of  timber  about  three 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide  for  heavy 
buildings,  and  half  that  size  for  light  ones.  It 
is  framed  together  of  strong  material,  either 
oak  or  yellow  pine,  six  inches  square.  Under¬ 
neath  there  are  strong  cast  iron  wheels  let  into 


the  timber  for  half  their  height,  and  held  in 
their  place  by  means  of  strong  iron  plates  bolt¬ 
ed  to  the  frame  (fig.  1).  On  the  top  of  the 


frame  iron  spikes,  projecting  about  one  inch 
above  the  timber,  are  inserted,  and  each  one  is 
brought  to  a  point,  which  is  intended  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  sills  of  the  building  and  hold  the  roll- 


Fig.  1. — CARRIAGE  FOR  MOVING  HOUSES. 


ers  firmly  in  the  position  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  remain  (fig.  1).  To  get  the  rollers 
under  the  building,  it  is  raised  by  the  jack- 
screws,  which  are  placed  upon  the  foundation 
wall,  parts  of  which  are  removed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  For  a  small  building  one  screw  at  each 
corner  is  sufficient ;  but  if  the  sills  are  weak 
enough  screws  should  be  used  to  support  the 
building  evenly,  so  that  the  inside  plaster  may 
be  preserved  entire.  When  the  screws  are  all 
placed  in  position,  each  one  is  turned  an  inch 
or  two  at  a  time  in  regular  order  if  there  are 
not  sufficient  hands  to  man  all  the  screws  at 
the  same  time  (fig.  2).  If  there  is  a  sufficiency, 
the  screws  are  turned  simultaneously  until  the 


building  is  raised  so  that  the  timbers  can  be 
placed  beneath  it  and  the  carriage  upon  the 
timbers.  The  building  is  then  let  down  upon 
the  carriage,  ready  for  removal.  The  timbers 
should  be  evenly  and  solidly  laid  upon  the 
ground.  A  strong  rope  and  a  set  of  tackle  are 
needed  to  draw  the  building.  A  strong  iron 
bar  is  driven  into  the  ground  ahead  of  the 
building,  to  which  one 
end  of  the  tackle  is 
fastened.  The  other 
block  is  hooked  on  to 
a  rope  or  chain  fastened 
to  the  sill  Df  the  house. 
If  this  sill  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the 
strain,  it  must  be 
strengthened.  The 
team  is  hitched  to  the 
rope  and  started  gently 
and  steadily  (fig.  3).  As 
the  house  is  drawn  up 
to  the  iron  bar,  that  is 
moved  further  on  and  a 
new  start  made.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  timbers  should  belaid  quite  level 
and  be  blocked  up  when  necessary  to  preserve 


LOADING  A  HORSE-POWER  UPON  A  WAGON. 


Fig.  3. — THE  HOUSE  ON  ITS  TRAVELS. 
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a  level.  When  the  house  is  in  the  desired 
position  the  screws  are  again  placed  beneath 
it,  and  it  is  raised  so  that  the  timbers  can  be 
taken  away.  The  foundation,  if  not  already 
prepared,  is  made  ready,  and  the  house  is  let 
down  upon  it. 


Supply  of  Water. 


We  have  often  alluded  to  the  common  ne¬ 
glect  of  watering  stock  as  often  as  is  needed. 
Very  absurd  ideas  are  prevalent  about  watering 
stock.  He  who  would  permit  an  animal  to 
gorge  itself  upon  hay  would  prevent  it  from 
drinking  the  water  needed  to  dilute  the  food 
so  that  it  might  be  digested.  Only  those  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  stinted  until  their  thirst  is  intol¬ 


Fig.  1. — CISTERN  FOR  WATER. 


erable  suffer  from  drinking  too  much  water ; 
just  as  those  animals  eat  too  much  which  are 
insufficiently  fed  or  fed  at  too  long  intervals. 
An  animal  with  food  and  water  always  attain¬ 
able  will  never  take  too  much  of  either,  and  its 
instincts  may  very  safely  be  trusted  to.  There¬ 
fore  we  would  advise  the  use  of  water-troughs 
in  every  field  where  cattle  are  kept,  although 
they  might  be  driven  through  a  stream  on  their 
way  to  and  from  it.  We  have  seen  sheep 
that  had  access  to  a  spring  in  their  pasture  go 
and  drink  from  it  a  dozen  times  a  day,  taking 
merely  a  few  sips  each  time,  and  the  same  with 
cows  and  horses.  No  harm  can  possibly  come 


Fig.  3. — MOVABLE  CISTERN. 


of  such  drinking.  The  stomach  is  not  loaded 
with  liquid  at  any  time,  nor  is  it  ever  in  want 
of  that  amount  which  is  necessary. 

Where  there  is  no  water  in  the  field  wooden 
troughs  should  be  made.  In  the  barn-yard,  or 
where  there  is  a  permanent  pasture,  these 
troughs  may  be  made  similar  to  that  shown  at 
fig.  1.  Hemlock  plank  dressed  smoothly  and 
jointed  accurately  are  held  together  by  bolts 
and  nuts  which  may  be  drawn  up  tightly.  If 
the  joints  are  not  made  water-tight,  a  slip  of 
paper  dipped  into  tar  should  be  placed  in  each 
one  and  the  screws  then  drawn  up  tightly. 
The  trough  will  not  then  leak.  For  a  tempo¬ 
rary  purpose  in  fields  occasionally  pastured  a 
portable  trough  should  bo  used,  made  in  the 
9amc  manner  as  that  in  fig.  1,  but  mounted 


upon  an  axle  and  a  pair  of  small  wheels.  A 
ring  is  fixed  to  the  front  by  which  it  is  hooked 
to  a  chain,  and  by  which  it  may  be  drawn 
wherever  it  may  be  desirable  (see  fig.  2). 

To  fill  this  trough  the  water-cart  shown  on 
page  41G  might  be  used.  The  sprinkler  should 
be  detached,  and  the  pipe  would  then  discharge 
directly  into  the  trough.  If  the  importance  of 
a  constant  supply  of  water  were  only  well  un¬ 
derstood  the  value  of  these  appliances  for 
watering  would  be  appreciated. 


A  Lock-Nut  Bolt. 


The  nuisance  of  loosening  and  lost  nuts  from 
machine  bolts,  thills  of  buggies  or  wagons,  and 
other  numerous  places  where  farmers  and  other 
folks  need  and  use  bolts  need  no  longer  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to.  The  costly  and  dangerous  accidents 
to  machines,  the  dangerous  dropping  of  thills 
when  traveling  at  speed  upon  the  road,  the  ex¬ 
pensive  repairs  needed  in  grist-mills  and  saw¬ 
mills  due  to  the  same  frequent  cause,  and  all 
the  other  too-numerous-to-mention  troubles 
which  thus  arise  may  be  prevented  by  this  in¬ 
genious  and  very  simple  contrivance.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity  is  such  that  the  wonder  is  that  no  one 
ever  thought  of  it  before,  and  almost  contra¬ 
dicts  its  claim  to  ingenuity.  The  accompanying 
engraving  shows  of  what  the  contrivance  con¬ 
sists — an  ordi¬ 
nary  screw 
bolt  and  nut, 
with  a  groove 
cut  in  the  bolt 
from  the  lower 
end  across  the 
thread  of  the 
screw  and  a  short  distance  above,  it.  The 
nut  is  in  no  way  different  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  nut.  A  copper  or  other  soft  wire  is 
placed  in  the  groove,  and  as  the  nut  is  turned 
with  the  wrench  it  cuts  a  thread  with  ease 
upon  the  soft  wire.  When  the  nut  is 
screwed  home  the  end  of  the  wire  below  it  is 
turned  up  or  “upset”  with  a  common  set- 
punch  or  a  tenpenny-nail  and  a  hammer.  This 
locks  the  nut  and  entirely  prevents  it  from 
shaking  or  jarring  loose.  The  wire  is  soft 
enough  so  that  the  nut  may  be  very  easily  un¬ 
screwed  with  the  wrench,  but  can  not  be  un¬ 
screwed  by  the  fingers  or  by  any  less  force 
than  that  needed  to  use  the  wrench. 

We  look  upon  this  contrivance  as  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  farmers  especially,  and  expect  to 
see  it  in  universal  use  in  all  farm  machinery. 
It  is  patented,  and  is  manufactured  by  the 
Lock-Nut  and  Bolt  Company  of  New  York, 
who  furnish  the  bolts  and  for  a  very  small  sum 
confer  licenses  to  use  them  on  any  machines. 


Do  Snakes  Swallow  their  Young? 

BY  PROF.  G.  BROWN  GOODE. 

This  is  what  naturalists  have  been  asking 
each  other  for  nearly  a  century.  In  that  most 
fascinating  of  books,  “  The  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,”  Gilbert  White  mentions  the  popular 
belief,  but  does  not  venture  to  indorse  it.  M. 
Palisot  de  Beauvois,  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute  and  a  councilor  of  the  University  of 
France,  who  traveled  in  the  United  States 
early  in  the  present  century,  claimed  to  have 
seen  five  young  rattlesnakes,  “  each  about  as 
thick  as  a  goose  quill,”  run  down  their  moth¬ 
er’s  throat,  run  out,  and  then  down  a  second 
time.  John  D.  Hunter,  in  his  celebrated 


“  Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,”  gives  similar  testimony.  Sir 
William  Jardine,  an  eminent  English  natural¬ 
ist,  wrote  in  1853:  “We  have  always  looked 
upon  this  as  a  popular  delusion,  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  habit  is  so  much  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  general  manners  and  instincts 
of  animals,  that  without  undoubted  proof  we 
are  still  inclined  to  consider  it  as  such.  ”  In 
1865  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  of  “  Science  Gossip,” 
strongly  advocated  the  affirmative,  citing  many 
instances  observed  by  his  friends.  In  1869  Mr. 
F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  “  American  Naturalist,” 
considered  the  case  unproved,  though  he  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  with  Mr.  Cooke.  During  the 
past  year  a  lively  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  in  “  Land  and  Water,”  Mr.  Frank  Buckland, 
one  of  the  keenest  of  English  naturalists,  stren¬ 
uously  opposing  the  idea.  So  stood  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  authorities  being  about  equally 
divided. 

To  the  American  Agriculturist  is  due  the 
honor,  it  seems,  of  finally  deciding  it.  Last 
February  the  editors  kindly  inserted  a  para¬ 
graph  asking  for  information,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  about  eighty  letters  had  been  received 
from  subscribers  in  twenty-four  different 
States  and  provinces.  Some  of  these  were  not 
to  the  point,  but  most  of  them  contained  the 
statements  of  those  who  had  personally  ob¬ 
served  this  very  curious  habit.  Many  were, 
very  naturally,  indignant  that  a  fact  so  well 
known  should  be  called  in  question. 

These  statements,  together  with  many  others 
collected  by  diligent  personal  inquiry,  were 
embodied  by  the  writer  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  paper  eli¬ 
cited  some  discussion  but  no  opposition.  Prof. 
Gill,  of  Washington,  one  of  the  most  skeptical 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  American  scien¬ 
tists,  expressed  himself  as  convinced  by  the 
testimonies  of  so  many  witnesses,  and  so  did 
many  others. 

Many  of  the  letters  received  deserve  to  be 
printed  in  full ;  but  since  want  of  space  for¬ 
bids,  only  figures  can  be  given.  Our  witnesses 
are  104  in  number.  58  saw  the  young  enter 
their  mother’s  mouth ;  19  heard  the  mother 
warn  them  by  a  sharp  whistle  or  hiss  or  click ; 
three  were  considerate  enough  to  wait  and  see 
the  young  reappear  when  danger  seemed  to  be 
passed;  eighteen  saw  the  young  shaken  out  by 
dogs  or  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
mother ;  32  who  saw  the  young  enter  killed 
the  mother  and  found  them,  living,  within  her; 
while  only  14  of  the  58  allowed  the  poor,  affec¬ 
tionate  parent  to  escape  ;  29  found  the  young 
in  the  body  of  the  parent,  but  as  they  did  not 
see  them  enter  the  mouth  this  testimony  is 
rather  dubious. 

Among  the  witnesses  are  four  naturalists  of 
reputation,  whose  word  is  as  good  as  gold  in 
other  departments  of  natural  history.  Eminent 
physiologists  admit  that  there  is  nothing  im¬ 
possible  in  the  habit,  for  living  tissues  are  not 
easily  affected  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  reptiles 
could  not  easily  be  smothered,  even  in  the 
mother’s  stomach.  The  habit  is  known  to  be 
shared  by  the  English  Scaly  Lizard.  The  males 
of  certain  species  of  South  American  fishes  re¬ 
lated  to  the  “  Cat-fish”  and  “Bull-head”  carry 
their  eggs  in  their  mouths  and  gill  openings, 
depositing  them  in  places  of  safety  and  remov¬ 
ing  them  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Equally 
singular  though  not  similar  habits  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  young  are  found  in  the  well-known 
Surinam  Toad,  in  the  Kangaroo  and  Opossum, 
and  in  the  Pipe-fish  an 
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There  is  room  for  many  interesting  observa¬ 
tions,  especially  to  determine'  -what  species 
afford  their  young  this  protection.  About  the 
Garter-snake  ( Eutania  sirtalis)  and  the  Ribbon- 
snake  ( Eutania  saurita),  the  Water-adder 
{ Tropidonotus  sipedon),  the  Banded  Rattlesnake 
(Gaudisona  horrida),  the  Copperhead  ( Ancistro - 
don  contortrix),  the  Moccasin  ( Ancistrodon  pisci- 
vorus),  and  the  Massasauga  ( Grotalus  tergemi- 
nus)  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  the  habit 
probably  extends  throughout  the  genera  -which 
these  species  represent.  The  case  of  the  Hog- 
nosed-snake  ( Heterodon  platyrhinos),  sometimes 
called  the  Blowing  or  Puffing  Adder,  needs 
farther  investigation,  and  so  also  that  of  the 
Black-snakes.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
the  Racer  or  Mountain  Black-snake  ( Coluber 
Alleghaniensis),  which  is  distinguished  by  a  little 
ridge  or  carination  in  the  middle  of  each  scale, 
does  thus  protect  its  young,  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  thi3  is  the  case  with  the  common 
smooth-scaled  Black-snake  ( Bascanion  constric¬ 
tor).  It  is  very  desirable  to  learn  whether,  as 
has  been  supposed,  the  habit  is  peculiar  to  those 
snakes  which  are  ovoviviparous — that  is,  those 
in  which  the  young  are  hatched  from  the  egg 
while  still  in  the  body  of  the  parent.  As  was 
remarked,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Black- 
snake  swallows  its  young,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  egg-laying  genera,  as  the  Milk- 
snakes  ( Ophibolus ),  Grass-snakes  ( Liopeltis  and 
Cgclophis),  Brown-snakes  ( Storeria ),  Ring- 
neclted-snakcs  (Diadophis),  and  Bull-snakes 
( Pityophis ),  although  they  are  common  and 
easy  to  observe. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  should  ob¬ 
serve  a  snake  with  young  running  down  her 
throat,  or  should  have  reason  to  believe  that 
she  had  them  in  her  stomach,  it  would  be  a 
capital  plan  to  tie  a  cord  tightly  about  her  neck 
to  prevent  their  escape,  and  then  carry  her  to 
some  naturalist  or  some  physician  and  have  a 
careful  dissection  made.  This  would  forever 
settle  the  question,  and  might  be  done  without 
the  least  difficulty,  for  all  our  snakes  except 
the  Rattlesnakes,  Moccasins,  Copperheads,  and 
Massasaugas  are  perfectly  harmless. 

Accurate  statements  are  much  needed  of 
Cases  of  snakes  charming  men,  quadrupeds,  and 
birds.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  snake  is  always  left 
as  the  snake  wore  it,  or  whether  it  is  some¬ 
times  turned  inside  out. 
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Neufchatel  Cheese. 


The  New  York  market  is  now  pretty  well 
supplied  with  home-made  Neufchatel  cheese 
from  German  dairies  in  New  Jersey.  There 
i3  a  good  demand  for  them  at  paying  prices, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  increased  supply 
would  only  lead  to  increased  consumption. 

These  cheeses  are  about  34  inches  long  and 
about  1£  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  sent  to 
market  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  which  is  also 
sometimes  covered  with  tin-foil. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
different  makes.  Those  sold  at  the  fruit  stands 
on  Broadway  are  little  more  than  “pot-cheese” 
pressed  into  a  solid  mass  and  wrapped  for 
market.  The  best  French  cheeses  of  this  class 
are  made  and  ripened  with  great  care.  They 
are  usually  made  from  whole  milk,  which  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  drawn  is  strained  into 
crocks  and  treated  with  rennet.  The  crocks 


are  then  stood  into  boxes  which  are  covered 
with  woolen  cloth.  After  having  stood  48 
hours  the  crocks  arc  emptied  into  a  basket 
lined  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  standing 
over  a  trough  to  drain.  After  12  hours  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  cloth  are  folded  closely  over  the 
curds,  which  thus  enveloped  are  placed  within 
a  press  and  left  for  12  hours.  They  are  then 
put  into  a  strong  linen  cloth,  in  which  they  are 
thoroughly  kneaded  and  rubbed  in  every  part 
until  the  caseous  and  buttery  parts  are  perfectly 
mixed  and  made  into  a  homogeneous  paste.  If 
this  paste  is  too  soft  the  cloth  is  changed  until 
the  surplus  moisture  is  withdrawn.  If  it  is  too 
hard  and  dry  more  curds  are  added  from  that 
of  the  next  milking  (which  is  now  draining). 
The  mold,  which  is  open  at  both  ends,  is  then 
rather  more  than  filled  with  the  paste.  It  is 
held  upright  over  a  table  with  the  left  hand, 
while  the  top  is  patted  down  with  the  palm  of 
the  right  hand  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  whole 
mold.  The  surplus  is  then  cut  away,  and  the 
little  cheese  is  pushed  out  from  the  mold. 

The  cheese  after  molding  is  dusted  on  the 
two  ends  with  very  fine  and  dry  salt,  that  ac¬ 
cidentally  remaining  on  the  hands  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  salting  the  sides.  It  is  then  stood  on 
a  board,  not  touching  its  neighbors,  and  left  to 
drain  for  24  hours.  The  cheeses  of  this  making 
are  then  carried  to  the  store-room,  where  they 
are  laid  on  their  beds  of  clean  straw  (on 
shelves),  being  placed  in  uniform  rows  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  straw,  and  lying  about  the  distance 
of  their  diameter  from  each  other.  Two  days 
later  they  arc  turned,  each  one  being  rolled  half 
way  over;  this  brings  them  on  to  dry  places  in 
the  straw.  Three  days  later  they  are  turned  up 
on  end  and  stood  on  the  space  between  the 
original  rows.  After  five  days  they  are  reversed 
and  placed  on  their  other  ends,  and  here  they 
stand  five  days  longer.  They  are  now  sixteen 
days  old,  and  have  become  somewhat  dry,  a 
skin  being  formed  over  them.  If  they  are  not 
now  coated  with  a  slight  blue  mold  they  are 
again  reversed  and  allowed  to  stand  longer. 
When  this  mold  has  appeared  they  are  taken 
to  a  dry,  cool  room,  where  they  are  turned  (end 
for  end)  every  five  days,  and  they  are  watched 
(with  much  care  as  to  atmospheric  conditions) 
until  they  are  well  coated  with  a  reddish  globu¬ 
lar  mold.  If  the  processes  have  all  been  well 
managed  this  mold  will  appear  uniformly  on 
all  sides,  and  the  ripening  will  be  equal  through¬ 
out.  After  this  they  are  turned  less  frequently, 
first  once  in  ten  days  and  then  once  a  fortnight. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  they  should  be  sold, 
as  soon  after  this  time  they  will  begin  to  run. 

Well-made  Neufchatel  cheese  should  -be  a 
homogeneous  paste,  free  from  granulation,  and 
spreading  smoothly  like  butter. 

The  care  and  close  attention  which  the  manu¬ 
facture  demands  justifies  the  high  price  that  the 
well-made  article  fetches  in  the  European  mar¬ 
kets— -a  price  which  the  more  simply  made 
American  imitation  can  not  command. 


Oatmeal  in  Drink. — It  is  suggested  by  the 
Medical  Journal  of  Edinburgh  that  oatmeal 
stirred  up  in  cold  water,  at  the  rate  of  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  meal  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  would 
be  a  very  healthful  and  grateful  drink  in  the 
harvest  field.  In  England,  at  a  recent  plowing 
match,  the  only  drink  furnished  was  water  with 
oatmeal  stirred  into  it,  and  it  was  found 
“mighty  refreshing.”  We  give  corn-meal  in 
water  to  our  horses  for  a  drink  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Why  should  we  not  treat  ourselves 
to  the  same  healthful  luxury? 


The  Goose  and  its  Varieties. 

The  goose  being  in  request  to  provide  a  fill¬ 
ing  for  the  couch  and  pillow,  and  to  furnish  the 
holiday  table,  the  farm  housewife  is  three  times 
each  year  in  a  condition  of  excitement  regard¬ 
ing  her  geese.  The  peculiar  disposition  of 
these  birds  gives  the  housewives  a  vast,  deal  of 
trouble.  The  goose  will  choose  her  nest  in  the 
worst  possible  place,  and  when  she  has  chosen 
it  no  persuasion  will  convince  her  that  any  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  upon  her  selected  loca¬ 
tion.  We  have  known  a  goose  to  choose  a  pile 
of  cobblestones  in  the  corner  of  a  fence  as  tho 
home  of  her  future  progeny,  and  rather  than 
give  up  the  place  she  gave  up  both  home  and 
progeny.  This  made  it  clear  to  us  that  it  was 
very  important  to  provide  a  convenient  house 
for  these  really  valuable  and  docile  birds  (docile 
when  rightly  treated,  for  a  goose  may  be  taught 
to  do  almost  anything  in  reason),  and  educate 
them  up  to  the  standard  of  having  a  settled 
home  and  staying  there.  The  kitchen  door¬ 
step  is  no  proper  place  for  their  nightly  resort, 
and  although  they  would  rather  choose  to  lie 
upon  the  cold  ground  or  a  snow-bank  or  a 
miniature  glacier  than  upon  a  clean  straw  bed 
in  a  decent  pen,  yet  they  may  be  trained  to 
walk  in  solemn  file  each  evening  into  their  ap¬ 
propriate  yard,  which  may  be  furnished  with  a 
nest-house  and  nests  very  early  in  the  spring 
when  they  are  about  to  lay.  If  this  yard  is 
placed  at  some  convenient  spot  within  hearing 
of  the  house,  no  person  or  thing  can  approach, 
however  quietly  they  may  try  to  do  so,  without 
creating  an  alarm.  After  a  nest  is  chosen  it* 
should  not  be  disturbed  except  to  remove  the 
egg  daily  laid  until  the  goose  takes  permanent 
possession  and  wants  to  “set.”  She  may  then 
be  furnished  with  nine  eggs  (the  usual  number), 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  perform  her  duties 
without  any  supervision  and  with  remarkable 
instinct  and  sagacity.  The  goslings  need  less 
care  than  any  other  young  poultry.  Bread¬ 
crumbs,  corn  meal,  cracked  wheat,  and  mashed 
potatoes  may  all  be  fed ;  but  the  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  give  the  food  in  small  quantities 
and  frequently,  and  to  have  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  in  shallow  pans  always  at  hand.  If  the 
goslings  have  the  run  of  a  pasture  they  will 
need  nothing  else  than  the  grass,  with  a  feed  of 
meal  or  bread  twice  a  day.  Chopped  chives 
are  excellent  for  them  mixed  with  other  food. 

The  time  for  plucking  of  the  geese  must  be 
determined  by  the  age  and  strength  of  the  gos¬ 
lings  as  much  as  by  the  season  or  the  condition 
of  the  weather.  If  the  goslings  have  been 
brought  out  moderately  early  the  geese  may  be 
picked  in  May  or  June.  If  the  picking  is  done 
before  this  time  the  goslings  may  suffer  from 
want  of  covering.  At  the  best  the  picking  of 
a  goose  is  a  painful  operation,  but  as  “live 
goose”  feathers  are  in  demand  the  poor  geese 
must  submit.  It  should  be  made,  however,  as 
little  painful  to  them  as  possible.  The  wings 
should  not  be  crossed  on  the  back  as  is  often 
done,  but  which  is  a  very  painful  and  cruel 
thing  to  do,  but  the  tips  of  the  wing  feathers 
should  be  tied  together.  For  the  sake  of  clean¬ 
liness  the  goose  should  be  enveloped  in  an 
apron  or  a  towel  during  the  operation.  A  sec¬ 
ond  picking  may  be  done  during  the  summer, 
but  a  third  plucking  late  in  the  season  should 
not  be  permitted.  The  wing  supports  should 
in  no  case  be  plucked. 

The  fattening  of  geese  is  a  very  easy  matter. 
Turnips  chopped  fine  and  fed  in  a  trough  of 
water  will  fatten  a  lean  goose  just  off  from  the 
grass  in  a  very  short  time.  A  lean  goos o 
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weighing  nine  pounds  has  been  made  to  reach 
a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  in  four  weeks  by 
feeding  on  turnips  alone.  Brewers’  grains 
boiled  afresh  are  good  feed,  and  oat-meal  or 
corn-meal  boiled  in  milk  and  sweetened  with 
molasses  will  fatten  them  rapidly.  Boiled  oats 
and  potatoes  are  also  excellent  feed,  and  no 
better  use  can  be  made  of  a  stubble  field  than 
to  turn  in  a  flock  of  geese  to  pick  up  the  scat¬ 
tered  grain.  The  waste  grain  or  screenings 
from  the  thrashing  machine  should  be  boiled 
and  fed  to  geese  in  preference  to  any  other 
farm  animals.  While  feeding,  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  coarse  gravel  should  be  provided  in  a 
trough  of  water;  and  water  should  be  given 
with  liberality. 

The  mature  goose  has  no  diseases ;  and  gos¬ 
lings  suffer  only  from  the  most  careless  neglect. 
With  a  long  acquaintance  with  these  birds, we 
never  knew  or  heard  of  one  dying  a  natural 
death.  How  long  a  goose  will  live  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered.  Such  a 
bird,  which  will  increase  its  number  twelve  or 
twenty  up  to  fifty  times  each  year,  which  will 
give  a  crop  of  feathers  twice  in  a  season,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  worth  at  least  ten  cents  a 


pound  live  weight,  and  which  may  be  fed  on 
waste  or  the  least  costly  food,  is  surely  worthy 
of  respect  and  encouragement. 

There  are  several  varieties,  of  geese,  some  of 
which  may  be  considered  ornamental.  The 
engraving  represents  the  different  varieties 
commonly  kept.  The  common  goose,  which 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  white  and  gray 
goose,  is  shown  in  the  barn-yard  scene  in  the 
upper  center.  Beneath  is  the  Embden  goose, 
or  white  variety.  This  bird  is  perfectly  white, 
and  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Holland  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  The  feathers  of  this  variety  are  the 
most  valuable.  The  Sebastopol  goose  is  shown 
at  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  This  bird  has 
a  peculiar  plumage :  the  wing  feathers  are  split 
and  curled,  giving  to  it  a  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance,  if  nothing  more.  It  is  pure  white.  In 
the  opposite  corner  are  a  pair  of  China  or 
“  Knobbed  ”  geese.  Their  long  necks  for  some 
time  caused  them  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
swans,  but  they  at  last  secured  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  the  more  homely  but  more  useful 
family  of  geese.  They  may  be  recognized  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  by  their  peculiarly  shaped  head  and 
long  necks,  a  dark  streak  down  their  necks, 


and  their  dark  gray  color ;  and  by  night  by  the 
frightfully  discordant  and  persistent  screams 
with  which  they  wake  the  echoes  and  murder 
sleep.  Beneath  the  Chinas  are  seen  the  Tou¬ 
louse  or  Gray  geese,  known  at  sight  by  their 
greatly  developed  abdomen,  which  even  in 
yearling  birds  sweeps  the  ground.  Opposite 
them  are  the  wild  geese — the  most  graceful  of 
all  these  graceless  birds.  They  are  pleasingly 
marked  with  black,  and  although  very  wild  in 
their  habits  they  have  been  known  to  descend 
amongst  a  flock  of  tame  birds  and  inter-breed. 
Such  an  occurrence  took  place  with  a  flock  of 
our  own  several  years  ago  in  a  Western  State, 
and  several  goslings  were  raised  marked  like 
the  wild  gander.  A  very  usual  fate  which 
happens  to  them  during  the  migration  of  these 
birds  is  told  in  the  left  lower  corner  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  Opposite  to  it  is  shown  an  example 
of  the  sagacity  with  which  the  cautious  gander 
circumvents  the  tricks  of  the  wily  fox,  “  playing 
’possum”  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  supper;  but 
alas!  although  a  goose  can  save  its  neck  from 
a  fox,  yet  at  last  it  becomes  the  spoil  of  the 
marketman,  and  finally  retires  gracefully  from 
view  amidst  the  festivities  of  the  holidays. 
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The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  -which  were  to 
to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  our  grandmothers 
that  have  now  nearly  or  quite  passed  out  of 


name  Ornitliogalum  means  birds’  milk,  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  an  English  writer,  Johnson, 
the  bulbs  are  the  “doves’  dung”  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  as  being  sold  at  a  high 
price.  We  have  not  seen  this  plant  in  cultiva- 


has  in  England  received  the  name  of  “  Snow  in 
Summer.”  This  is  much  more  showy  than 
Bieberstein’s,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  apt  to  become  ragged  both  from  the  effects  of 
winter  and  our  hot  summers  it  -would  be  greatly 


cultivation.  Some  of  these  have  made  them¬ 
selves  at  home  in  this  country  and  become 
naturalized,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  waste 
places  about  old  settlements.  An  illustration 
of  this  class  of  plants  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  Ornitliogalum,  umbeUatum, 
which  has  been  sent  us  so  frequently  for  a 
name  that  we  give  a  figure  by  which  it  may  be 
recognized.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Lily 
Family,  and  has  a  small  bulb  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  onion.  The  very  narrow  leaves,  six 
inches  or  more  in  length,  arise  from  the  bulb, 
and  in  their  center  is  a  stalk  bearing  at  the  top 
a  cluster  of  five  to  eight  flowers  of  the  size 
Shown  in  the  engraving.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white  within,  but  externally  each  petal  is 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  green  stripe.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are  re¬ 
markable  for  opening  about  11  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  and  closing  about  3  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  On  this  account  the  French  call 
the  plant  Dame  d’onze  heures — “Eleven  o’clock 
Lady.”  For  the  same  reason  it  is  in  some 
part3  of  this  country  called  “  Johnny-go-to- 
bed.”  The  generally  accepted  common  name, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  has  reference  to  the  star- 
like  points  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  bulbs  are  eaten.  When  boiled  they 
are  said  to  be  palatable  and  wholesome.  The 


tion  for  many  years,  but  frequently  find  it  by 
the  road  sides  and  in  other  places  where  it  has 
escaped  from  gardens  and  appears  to  be  at  home. 


Bieberstein’s  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 


There  are  several  species  of  Mouse-ear  Chick- 
weed — Cerastium — both  native  and  introduced, 
that  are  common  though  not  especially  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  there 
are  a  few  that  are  sufficiently  ornamental  to 
deserve  a  place  in  the  flower-garden.  The  one 
that  has  proved  best  with  us  is  Cerastium 
Bicbersteini ,  or  Bieberstein’s  Mouse-ear  Chick- 
weed,  a  native  of  the  Taurian  mountains.  It 
is  a  low,  compact  plant,  not  growing  over  six 
inches  in  hight,  and  forms  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage.  The  engraving  shows  a  portion  of  the 
plant  of  the  natural  size.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
plants  that  we  have  found  useful  for  edgings, 
as  it  keeps  dense,  bears  cutting  well,  and  has 
not,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mew  York,  been 
killed  by  the  winter  or  thrown  out  by  frosts. 
Some  of  the  books  give  it  as  a  silvery  foliaged 
plant,  but  we  think  that  grayish  green  better 
describes  it.  Another  and  a  related  species  is 
the  Woolly  Mouse-ear  Chickweed,  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  which  has  the  same  habit  of  growth, 
and  foliage  of  such  a  silvery  character  that  it 


to  be  preferred.  Bieberstein’s  Chickweed  is 
not  only  useful  for  edgings,  but  as  a  border 
plant  or  one  for  a  rock-work,  and  is  worth 
growing  for  its  foliage  alone  in  such  places;, 
but  in  early  summer  it  blooms  and  produces 
its  white  flowers  in  such  profusion  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  hide  the  foliage.  We  are  trying  it  as  a 
plant  for  carpeting  the  soil  beneath  shrubs,, 
but  can  not  tell  how  it  will  answer  this  pur¬ 
pose.  When  used  as  an  edging  the  flowers 
should  be  cut  away  soon  after  blooming,  as  the 
production  of  seed  will  needlessly  exhaust  the 
plants.  Both  the  Cerastiums  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  sold  by  the  florists.  They  grow 
rapidly,  and  are  propagated  by  division  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Three  years  ago  we  had  a 
smaller  plant  than  that  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  this  spring  we  had  it  by  the  wheel- . 
barrow-load. 


An  Example  in  Cottage  Gardening. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Some  dozen  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  whose 
duties  compelled  him  to  be  at  his  desk  in  a 
close  office  in  the  city  of  New  York  from  9 
A. ii.  to  4  p.m.  Naturally  of  rather  a  weak 
constitution,  his  sedentary  life  soon  made  him 
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the  victim  of  dyspepsia  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  must  soon  resign  his  situation. 
He  was  then  a  man  of  forty,  entirely  ignorant 
of  anything  pertaining  to  country  life,  and  it 
was  with  great  misgivings  and  reluctance  that, 
by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  changed  his 
home  from  a  closely  built  part  of  New  York 
to  a  cottage  on  the  then  country-like  suburb 
of  Bergen  Heights,  N.  J.  His  means  enabled 
him  to  purchase  a  modest  cottage  built  on  a  lot 
50  by  150  feet ;  he  did  not  want  the  land,  he 
said,  but  the  cottage  was  such  as  he  fancied, 
and  the  ground  had  to  go  with  it.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  I  formed  his  acquaintance, 
through  some  business  transaction,  and  he 
asked  my  professional  advice  as  to  what  he 
could  do  with  his  land,  which  he  had  already 
begun  to  consider  somewhat  of  an  incumbrance. 
I  replied  to  him  that,  if  I  was  not  greatly 
mistaken,  in  his  little  spot  of  ground  lay  a 
cure  for  all  his  bodily  ills,  and  that  besides  it 
could  add  to  the  comforts  if  not  the  luxuries 
of  his  table  if  he  would  only  work  it.  “  Me 
work  it !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  don’t  suppose 
that  these  hands  could  dig  or  delve,”  holding 
up  his  thin  and  bloodless  fingers,  “and  if  they 
could  I  know  nothing  about  gardening.”  I 
told  him  I  thought  neither  objection  insur¬ 
mountable  if  he  once  begun. 

The  result  of  our  conversation  was  that  he 
resolved  to  try,  and  try  he  did  to  a  purpose. 
Our  interview  was  in  March,  and  before  the 
end  of  April  he  had  all  his  lot  nicely  dug  over, 
the  labor  being  done  by  his  own  hands  during 
an  hour  and  a  half  each  morning.  His  custom 
was  to  get  up  at  six  o’clock  and  work  at  his 
garden  until  half  past  seven.  This  gave  him 
ample  time  to  dress,  get  breakfast,  and  be  at 
his  desk  in  the  city  by  nine.  The  labor  of 
merely  digging  was  (to  him)  heavy  and  rather 
monotonous,  but  he  stuck  to  it  bravely,  and 
when  he  again  presented  himself  before  me  for 
plants  and  seeds  and  information  how  to  place 
them,  it  was  with  some  pride  that  I  saw  my 
prescription  had  worked  so  well,  for  my  friend 
then  looked  more  like  a  farmer  than  a  pallid 
clerk.  The  regulating  of  his  little  garden  was 
a  simple  matter,  and  was  done  according  to  the 
following  diagram  : 


Cauliflower,  cabbage,  and 
lettuce. 

Strawberries. 

Cucumbers,  onions,  and 
parsley. 

Raspberries. 

Beets,  carrots,  and 
parsnips. 

Tomatoes. 

Bush  beans. 

Rhubarb. 

During  his  first  season,  of  course,  he  made 
some  blunders  and  some  failures,  but  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  increased  year  by  year.  His 
family  was  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  all 
the  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  his  limited  space 
could  admit  of  being  grown — a  supply  that  it 
would  have  taken  at  least  $150  to  purchase  at 
retail,  and  stale  at  that.  But  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  cultivation  of  this  cottage  gar¬ 
den  was  health — strong,  rugged  health — that 
"or  the  six  years  he  was  my  neighbor  never 
ence  failed  him. 

I  know  this  case  is  an  extremely  exceptional 
me,  for  I  never  knew  another  man.  who  so 
•csolutcly  worked  himself  into  health.  There 
vrc  hundreds  of  business  men,  book-keepers, 
laiesmcn,  clerks,  and  the  like  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  all  great  cities,  many  of  whom  can 
fl  afford  to  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  plots 


surrounding  their  cottages,  but  who  think  they 
can  far  less  afford  to  do  the  work  themselves. 
As  a  consequence,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  rear  at  least  of  their  suburban  plots  is  a 
wilderness  of  weeds,  and  the  muscular  force, 
because  not  used,  brings  retribution  upon  the 
lazy  owner.  The  proofs  are  apparent  every¬ 
where  that  garden  operations  are  conducive  to 
health  and  longevity.  The  work  is  not  labor¬ 
ious,  and  when  fairly  entered  into  has  a  never- 
failing  interest.  The  growing  and  the  watch¬ 
ing  of  the  great  variety  of  plants  gives  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  mind,  while  the  physical  labor  de¬ 
manded  by  cultivation  takes  care  of  the  body. 


The  Bois  d’Arc  for  Lumber. 


In  a  recent  visit  to  Northern  Texas  we  saw 
large  numbers  of  the  Bois  d’Arc  or  Osage 
Orange  trees  in  the  river  valleys,  and  heard 
marvelous  stories  of  the  endurance  of  the  wood 
in  situations  where  it  was  much  exposed  to  al¬ 
ternate  moisture  and  drouth.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  Indians  for  bows,  and  the  early 
French  voyageurs  gave  it  the  name  of  Bois 
<T Arc,  or  bow-wood,  a  name  often  corrupted 
into  “Bodock.”  The  tree  grows  sometimes 
to  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  sawed 
into  lumber  for  wagons.  It  is  close  grained, 
and  the  tire  once  set  upon  the  wheels  never  be¬ 
comes  loose  until  it  is  worn  out.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  in  any  climate,  and  would  be  invalu¬ 
able  in  the  almost  rainless  region  of  the  plains. 
They  tell  of  wagons  in  Texas  that  came  in  with 
the  first  emigration,  and,  after  thirty  years,  are 
still  serviceable  and  in  good  condition.  The 
wood  is  also  much  used  for  fence-posts,  and 
resists  decay  longer  than  any  other  wood  in 
that  region.  If  these  claims  are  well  founded 
there  must  be  an  immense  demand  for  the  lum¬ 
ber  west  of  the  Missouri,  where  wood  is  so 
scarce,  and  where  there  is  no  hard  wood  at  all. 
The  forests  of  this  wood  in  Texas  should  have 
protection  by  law,  and  it  should  be  extensively 
planted  in  the  more  Northern  States  as  a 
timber  tree. 


Carpeting  Borders  Beneath  Shrubs. 


In  places  where  greenhouse  plants  are  used 
to  decorate  the  grounds,  whether  they  are 
turned  out  or  the  pots  are  plunged,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  border  devoted  to  them  is  greatly 
improved  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  covered 
with  some  low-growing  and  rapidly  spreading 
plant.  W e  have  seen  Portulacas  sown  broadcast 
with  very  good  effect,  but  the  trouble  with 
these  is  that  the  seed  germinates  slowly,  and 
the  plants  do  not  make  much  show  until  late 
in  the  season.  The  best  attempt  we  have  seen 
at  carpeting  was  in  the  grounds  of  Prof.  C.  S. 
Sargent  at  Brookline,  Mass., where  Onaphalium 
lanatum  is  used.  This  bedding  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  with  the  greatest  ease,  grows  rapidly, 
and  soon  covers  the  soil  with  a  carpet  of  neu¬ 
tral  gray  tint,  against  which  bright  foliage  and 
flowers  show  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
This  is  a  point  in  gardening  that  has  received 
less  attention  than  its  importance  demands. 
If  the  soil  of  beds  in  which  plants  are  tem¬ 
porarily  placed  be  carpeted  with  some  rapidly 
growing  plant  of  a  pleasing  color,  not  only  is 
the  general  effect  heightened,  but  of  course 
much  labor  in  keeping  is  saved.  In  permanent 
shrubberies,  too,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance.  The  soil  beneath  our  shrubs  is 


either  bare  or  covered  with  weeds.  Why  not 
grow  some  pleasing  plant  which  shall  cover 
the  ground  and  save  all  trouble  of  weeding  ? 
We  are  trying  two  plants  for  this  purpose.  In 
one  row  of  shrubs  we  have  set  plants  of- the 
Money-wort  ( Lysimachia  nummularia),  which 
always  grows  rapidly  enough  when  allowed  to 
become  a  weed,  and  which  makes  as  dense  a 
mat  as  can  be  desired.  In  another  clump  of 
shrubs  we  are  trying  Cerastium,  Biebersteini , 
described  and  figured  upon  page  421.  We 
have  not  had  either  of  these  long  enough  upon 
trial  to  be  able  to  say  more  than  that  they 
promise  well.  The  common  Periwinkle  or 
“  Running  Myrtle  ”  ( Vinca)  would  probably  be 
useful  in  such  places,  and  the  Moss-Pink 
(Phlox  subulata)  might  be  tried.  Could  we  get 
a  set  of  low-growing  plants  that  would  flourish 
well  beneath  the  drip  of  shrubs,  and  completely 
cover  the  surface,  it  would  not  only  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  our  grounds,  but 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  weeding.  When 
shrubs  are  set  out  to  remain  in  one  place  for 
years,  the  soil  should  be  so  well  prepared  at 
the  outset  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  an¬ 
nual  forking  in  of  manure  that  many  think  it 
necessary  to  give  their  shrubberies  every  spring. 


The  Enemies  of  the  Cranberry  Crop. 


The  cranberry  crop  is  short  in  many  parts  cf 
New  England  on  account  of  the  drouth,  the 
worms,  and  other  enemies.  This  fruit,  though 
growing  mostly  upon  peat  bogs  and  swampy 
places,  is  as  much  affected  by  drouth  as  other 
crops,  especially  upon  the  thoroughly  drained 
and  graveled  or  sanded  plantations.  The  fruit 
fails  to  set  well,  or  if  already  set  the  fruit  is 
small.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  the 
water  raised  in  the  ditches  to  a  point  where 
the  roots  will  reach  it  without  flowing  the 
plants.  The  fruit-worm  and  the  vine-worm 
are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cranberry 
grower.  Flowing  in  the  spring  is  a  complete 
remedy  for  the  vine-worm,  and  if  prolonged 
late  enough  in  the  season  it  will  destroy  the 
other.  Many  growers  draw  off  the  water  early 
in  May,  when  the  parent  moths  are  most  active. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  the  water 
should  be  kept  on  until  the  first  of  June,  or  if 
drawn  off  early  in  May  it  should  be  put  on 
again  for  a  week  at  the  close  of  the  month.  At 
that  season  the  water  is  warm  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  eggs.  The  latter  is  the  practice  of 
our  most  intelligent  cranberry  growers.  Dis¬ 
cretion,  however,  is  to  be  used  in  the  drawing 
off  of  the  water.  If  the  vines  are  covered  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet  or  more  the  water 
would  probably  be  too  cold  at  the  bottom  to 
kill  all  the  eggs.  It  should  be  drawn  down  so 
low  as  to  barely  cover  the  vines  and  give  the 
surface  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  Where  the 
water  is  abundant  and  under  control  it  is  the 
better  way  to  draw  off  the  water  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  let  it  on  again  from  the  20th 
of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  ^recording  to  the 
earliness  of  the  season.  It  would  be  still  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  plants  could  have  a  third  flooding- 
ten  days  later,  but  in  this  case  the  water  should 
only  be  left  on  for  a  day  or  two,  lest  it  might 
injure  the  fruit  buds.  Many  bogs  are  injured 
by  winter  killing.  Flowing  in  winter  is  an 
effectual  safeguard  against  this.  The  water 
should  be  put  on  as  early  as  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  at  least  before  there  is  any  danger  of 
freezing,  and  the  bottom  of  the  ice  that  may 
form  should  be  kept  above  the  tops  of  the 
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plants.  With  these  precautions  cranberries 
are  more  reliable  on  well  prepared  plantations 
than  most  other  fruit  crops. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


In  these  golden  autumn  days,  when  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  maturing  and  making-  ready  for  the  first 
hard  frost,  what  else  can  one  do  but  prepare  for 
winter  ?  So  busy  have  I  been  in  getting  things 
ready  for  their  winter  quarters  that  I  have 
noticed  but  little  on  my  own  place  to  record, 
and  that  little  I  shall  mix  up  with  gleanings 
from  such  readings  from  foreign  journals  as  I 
think  may  be  of  interest.  A  part  of  my  pre¬ 
paration  for  winter  consists  in 

Building  a  Greenhouse,  or  rather  a  sort  of 
cross  between  a  greenhouse  and  a  conservatory. 
It  is  a  good  sized  lean-to  with  curvilinear  roof 
and  an  entrance  from  the  dining-room.  My 
experience  would  not  exactly  qualify  me  to  tell 
another  who  wished  to  build  what  to  do,  but 
I  could  cite  many  instances  of  what  not  to  do. 

Vallota  Purpurea  is  a  plant  of  such  easy 
culture  that  I  wonder  we  do  not  see  it  oftener. 
Mr.  Chitty,  of  the  Bellevue  Nursery,  drove 
over  the  other  morning  to  make  me  a  visit.  He 
did  not  know  that  I  had  been  housed  for  a  few 
days,  but  some  happy  influence  induced  him  to 
put  into  his  buggy  a  pot  of  Vallota  in  fine 
bloom.  It  was  a  great  cheer  during  the  days 
of  confinement  and  has  made  my  study  bright 
ever  since.  Vallota  is  one  of  the  many  genera 
into  which  Amaryllis  has  been  divided,  and 
some  of  the  catalogues  have  it  as  Amaryllis 
purpurea.  It  is  probably  called  “  purpurea  ” 
because  its  flowers  are  of  a  most  positive  scarlet. 
Florists  generally  keep  it,  and  the  bulb-dealer3 
furnish  the  dry  bulbs  for  75c.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  bulbs  that  need  no  particular  care.  All 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  it  growing.  In 
winter  the  plant  does  not  need  so  much  water 
as  at  other  times,  but  it  does  not  ask  to  be  dried 
off  or  to  be  lif  ted  or  to  be  fussed  with  in  any  way. 
In  autumn  it  will  give  an  abundant  bloom 
of  the  most  cheery  kind.  The  bulb  makes  off¬ 
sets  freely,  and  when  they  get  too  many  for  the 
pot  the  surplus  may  be  removed  and  started 
anew.  This  is  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
flowers  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

A  New  American  Star-Thistle  is  spoken 
of  with  approval  in  England — Gentaurea  Ameri¬ 
cana  Hallii.  The  regular  Gentaurea  Americana 
is  found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sometimes 
cultivated.  It  is  a  rather  coarse  thistle-like 
plant  with  very  large  heads  of  lilac-colored 
flowers.  The  new  variety  from  Texas  has 
deep  magenta  purple  flowers.  The  English 
writers  must  be  in  error  when  they  speak  of  it 
as  “  a  new,  fine,'  hardy  perennial,”  as  the  typical 
form  is  only  an  annual. 

“  The  Fountain  Plant.” — What  has  be¬ 
come  of  Amarantlius  salicifolius,  that  promised 
so  well  last  year  ?  Were  the  summer  drouths 
or  the  later  rains  too  much  for  it  ?  It  did  worse 
than  nothing  with  me,  and  I  have  not  seen  at 
any  exhibition  or  in  private  grounds  a  single 
good  specimen.  Several  of  our  cultivators  who 
were  enthusiastic  over  it  last  year  have  given  it 
up  in  disgust.  I  have  seen  specimens  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  fine  thing,  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  Ama/ranthus  tricolor  which , 
should  it  be  permanent,  will  make  a  garden 
decoration  of  the  greatest  brilliancy. 

Clapps’  Favorite  Pear,  the  “crown  of 
glory,”  the  culminating  point  of  the  great  fruit 


show  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ty  in  Boston,  was  an  enormous  bowl,  holding 
nearly  a  bushel  of  this  excellent  pear.  For 
size,  perfection  of  form,  and  beauty  of  coloring 
this  dish  of  fruit  was  unequaled. 

American  Potatoes  in  England. — While 
some  English  horticultural  writers  emphatical¬ 
ly  insist  that  none  of  the  American  potatoes  are 
worth  growing  our  dealers  receive  orders  for 
large  quantities  every  year.  At  the  recent  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  in  .the  lot 
of  24  dishes  which  took  the  first  prize  eleven  of 
the  number  were  American  varieties ! 

Alcohol  for  Mealy-Bugs. — Our  friend 
John  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis,  communicates  to  the 
Gardener’s  Monthly  the  fact  that  the  mealy¬ 
bug,  that  pest  of  gardeners,  can  be  destroyed 
without  injury  to  the  plants  by  touching  the 
insect  with  a  brush  charged  with  alcohol.  He 
uses  “  alcohol  diluted  with  five  per  cent  of 
water.”  As  the  alcohol  sold  in  the  shops  varies 
some  18  per  cent,  it  would  be  well  to  know  the 
strength  of  the  alcohol  he  starts  with. 

Celosias  or  Cockscombs.  These  very  old- 
fashioned  plants  are  becoming  popular  again. 
Though  they  have  a  certain  coarseness  about 
them  when  closely  inspected,  they  are  capable 
of  producing  fine  effects  of  color.  The  new 
Japanese  variety  introduced  by  James  Yick,  of 
Rochester,  figured  in  January  last,  has  proved 
satisfactory  with  me,  being  in  color  and  habit 
quite  distinct.  In  March  last  you  published 
an  European  engraving,  sent  by  Briggs 
Brothers,  of  Rochester,  of  a  new  variegated 
Cockscomb.  I  did  not  grow  this,  but  in  the 
grounds  of  Peter  Henderson  it  is  very  fine,  the 
colors  being  more  distinct  than  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  referred  to.  Some  of  the  dwarf  sorts  are 
very  neat. 

Celosia  Huttonii,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Vietch,  who  afterwards 
published  a  circular  recalling  them  stating  that 
they  had  been  found  deficient  in  germinating 
qualities,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  some 
cases.  We  notice  that  a  correspondent  of  an 
English  journal  speaks  well  of  it  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  plant,  and  I  know  of  one  gardener  in  this 
country  who  succeeded  in  raising  a  few  plants. 
It  will  be  likely  to  perfect  its  seed  with  more 
certainty  here  than  in  England,  and  we  will  no 
doubt  know  more  of  it  another  season. 

A  Double  Canna  is  indeed  a  novelty.  One 
is  reported  as  having  been  produced  by  Mr. 
Crozy  of  Lyons.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  fine, 
and  the  double  flowers  eminently  beautiful. 

Trouble  with  Lilies. — A  few  years  ago  I 
hadfmc  lots  of  Lilium  longifolium  and  L.  aura- 
turn,  which  have  been  gradually  growing 
smaller.  I  have  heard  the  same  complaint 
from  my  friends,  and  find  that .  the  same 
trouble  exists  in  England.  Those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  these  fine  lilies  at  their  best  will  have  to 
adopt  the  English  plan  of  growing  them  in 
pots.  The  bulbs  increase  rapidly  in  pots,  and 
they  may  be  left  for  several  years  undisturbed, 
giving  a  top  dressing  of  manure  each  spring. 
In  winter  the  pots  may  be  put  in  a  pit  or  in  a 
dry  cellar.  If  desired  the  pots  can  be  plunged 
in  the  borders  in  spring. 

The  American  Aloe  or  Century  Plant 
is  in  bloom  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  where  it  has  en¬ 
dured  the  open  air  for  several  winters. 

Money  or  Skill,  Which  ? — A  question  has 
arisen  in  the  Horticultural  Circle  of  Lyons 


which  should  receive  some  attention  at  the 
hands  of  our  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies.  Our  correspondent,  M.  Jean  Sisley, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  circle,  contended  that 
only  growers  of  plants  should  compete  for 
prizes  at  a  horticultural  show,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  contend  with  those 
who  were  able  to  purchase  plants  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  one  who  has 
money  to  go  about  and  buy  up  choice  speci¬ 
mens  and  carry  off  prizes  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  show  the  products  of  their  own 
skill.  In  other  words,  M.  Sisley  desired  that 
skill  and  not  money  should  be  rewarded.  We 
hold  M.  Sisley’s  position  to  be  the  right  one. 
We  have  known  an  instance  in  which  grapes 
bought  in  the  market  took  a  premium  at  a 
show  in  New  York,  and  probably  such  cases 
are  not  rare.  The  Lyonnaise  Cercle  being 
composed  largely  of  florists  decided  against 
M.  Sisley  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  trade,”  whereupon  that 
gentleman  resigned  his  secretaryship. 


A  Water-Brush  for  Plants. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
(London)  describes  and  figures  an  invention 
which  he  calls  a  water-brush,  that  he  finds 


A  WATER-BRUSH. 


useful  in  cleansing  plants,  especially  roses,  from 
the  green  fly,  etc.  Sprinkling  with  water  and 
insect  destroying  liquids  often  fails  to  reach  all 
the  affected  parts,  and  to  be  thorough  one  must 
resort  to  washing,  which  is  generally  a  tedious 
operation,  but  one  which  we  think  might  be 
easily  performed  with  this  implement.  The 
can,  A;  is  seven  inches  long  and  about  two  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  provided  with  a  cover.  "  This 
holds  the  water,  tobacco- water,  or  whatever 
liquid  may  be  used,  which  flows  through  a 
small  orifice  in  the  nozzle,  B,  into  the  center  of 
the  brush,  C. 


The  Concord  Going  Back. 


Several  years  ago  we  published  a  statement 
with  regard  to  a  trellis  of  Catawba  vines.  The 
trellis  was  near  a  barn  which  was  burned,  and 
all  the  vines  that  were  injured  by  the  fire  when 
they  put  out  new  shoots  bore  black  grapes, 
more  like  the  Isabella  than  the  Catawba. 
Similar  changes  have  happened  in  Europe,  and. 
we  now  add  to  these  curious  instances  one 
from  a  correspondent  in  Michigan.  All  pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  kind,  when  well  authenticated, 
should  be  placed  upon  record,  as  they  will  no 
doubt  ultimately  be  of  use.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  writes : 

•  “In  the  winter  of  1871-2  a  Concord  grape¬ 
vine  in  the  grounds  of  R.  A.  Bury,  of  this  city, 
which  had  for  several  years  borne  fruit,  was 
killed  nearly  to  the  earth  by  frost.  Several 
new  shoots  sprung  up  the  next  summer,  and 
this  year  they  have  fruited,  but  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  Concords.  This  year’s  grapes  are 
a  little  smaller  than  an  average  Concord, 
vastly  more  foxy  than  that  grape  both  in  odor 
and  taste,  and  of  a  dull,  yellow  color,  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  resembling  somewhat  the 
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Maxatawney.  The  leaves  of  this  vine  are 

somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  Concord, 
thicker,  less  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
more  downy  beneath.  Now  there  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the  vine,  as  it 
stands  near  Mr.  B.’s  house,  and  was  planted  by 
him ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  previous  to 
this  year  the  grapes  have  been  Concords,  Mr. 
B.  being  an  intelligent  gentleman  whose  word 
can  not  be  doubted.  After  looking  at  the  vine 
and  fruit,  I  told  Mr.  B.  that  his  Concord  must 
have  been  a  graft  on  a  Fox-grape  root,  and  the 
new  shoots  have  come  from  below  the  junction 
of  stock  and  graft.  But  to-day  Mr.  B.  informs 
me  that  the  person  of  whom  he  obtained  the 
vine  (not  a  nurseiyman)  assures  him  it  was  not 
a  9raft,  hut  a  layer  from  a  Concord  in  his  gar¬ 
den  which  had  borne  fruit  for  many  years. 
We  are  aware  that  the  Concord  is  a  seedling 
of  the  Fox-grape  so  common  in  southern  New 
England ;  but  is  it  possible  there  could  be  a  re¬ 
turn  to  its  original  form  and  fruit  ?  I  think 
not.  But  you  m'ay  believe  to  the  contrary. 

“ Adrian ,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1873.  U.” 


The  Thurber  Peach, 

BY  P.  J.  BERCKMANS,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

[In  April  last  we  copied  from  the  Farmer 
tond.  Gardener,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  an  account  of 
this  new  peach  by  the  editor,  Mr.  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans.  Another  year’s  experience  has  con¬ 
firmed  Mr.  Berckmans’  high  estimate  of  this 
variety,  as  shown  by  the  following  article.  A 


varieties  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  al¬ 
though  they  seem  to  have  attained  that  degree 
of  perfection  allotted  to  their  class.  When  the 
Chinese  Cling  was  introduced,  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since,  Southern  gardens  received 
one  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  in  existence,  as 
this  variety  surpasses  in  quality  and  appearance 
any  cling  of  its  season,  and  is  not  equaled  by 
any  of  the  numerous  clingstones  which  succeed 
one  another  throughout  the  months  of  July 


original  tree  is  of  a  most  perfect  pyramidal 
shape,  having  diverged  from  the  usual  strag¬ 
gling  habit  of  growth  of  the  Chinese  Cling  and 
nearly  all  its  offspring,  a  defect  whicli  prevent¬ 
ed  this  variety  from  being  available  where 
symmetrical  growth  was  desired.  Fruit  large 
to  very  large,  often  measuring  ten  inches  in 
circumference ;  round  or  slightly  oblong. 
Skin  creamy  white,  beautifully  mottled  or  mar¬ 
bled  with  carmine  on  a  faint  pink  cheek. 


THE  THURBER  PEACH. 


neighbor  of  Mr.  B.,  M.  Camille  Le  Hardy,  a 
skillful  amateur  artist,  made  for  us  a  fine  wa¬ 
ter-color  drawing  of  the  fruit,  which  we  produce 
in  an  engraving.  There  is  no  one  in  the  country . 
who  knows  more  about  peaches  than  Mr.  Berck¬ 
mans,  and  though  he  writes  with  enthusiasm 
about  this  new  seedling,  his  verdict  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  pomologists  everywhere. — Ed.] 

The  catalogue  of  the  good  Southern  peaches 
has  assumed  such  an  extent  that  there  needs 
be  rather  an  elimination  than  additions  to  it. 
Within  the  past  fifteen  years  numerous  vari¬ 
eties  have  been  denominated,  whose  aggregate 
number  swells  the  list  to  repletion.  Still  some 


and  August.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  for  years  past  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Chinese  Cling,  but  the  seedlings 
proved  invariably  similar  to  the  type  or  with 
only  slight  modifications  therefrom.  At  last, 
after  a  series  of  experiments,  Dr.  L.  E.  Berck¬ 
mans  succeeded  in  producing  some  forty  free¬ 
stone  seedlings,  all  resembling  the  .parent  type 
in  appearance,  but  differing  slightly  as  to  size 
and  habit  of  growth,  all,  however,  classing  as 
very  good  to  best.  Out  of  this  number  one 
seedling  was  selected  as  combining  unusual 
merits,  and,  by  permission  of  the  grower,  the 
name  which  heads  this  notice  given  to  it.  The 


Flesh  white,  extremely  juicy,  dissolving,  sweet 
and  highly  perfumed,  quality  exquisite.  Un¬ 
like  the  Persian  strain  of  clingstone  peaches 
the  flesh  of  the  Chinese  types  is  of  a  peculiar 
fine-grained  texture  which  dissolves  without 
leaving  any  sediment,  and  the  Thurber  peach 
possesses  this  quality  in  a  high  degree. 
Maturity  from  July  15th  to  August  1st  in 
Georgia.  Although .  this  variety  matures  at  a 
season  when  peaches  are  in  great  abundance, 
its  transcendent  quality  and  appearance  will 
always  give  it  the  front  rank  among  the  best 
freestone  varieties  of  its  period  of  maturity, 
and  it  will  at  no  distant  day  become  one  of  our 
best  known  sorts  whether  for  market  or  ama¬ 
teur  culture. 

Nearly  four  hundred  seedling  peaches  have 
been  submitted  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  du¬ 
ring  the  past  three  years.  Many  of  these  were 
of  excellent  quality,  but  either  reproductions 
of  our  well-known  varieties  or  lacking  some 
slight  requisite  to  compete  with  those  already 
known.  Out  of  this  large  number  of  selected 
seedlings  three  only  have  been  retained.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  we  rank  the  Thurber.  In 
bringing  this  new  peach  before  the  public  we 
have  no  hesitation  as  regards  its  ultimate  popu¬ 
larity.  We  have  fully  tested  its  merits,  as  we  did 
those  of  the  Picquet,  now  recognized  as  the  best 
yellow  freestone  peach  of  its  season,  and  which 
has  superseded  all  the  older  varieties  of  its 
class  when  grown  together  with  them. 
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THE  HOTSEHtM) 

(For  other  Household  Items ,  see 


What  Shall  we  have  for  Breakfast? 
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The  question  given  above  is  one  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence.  In  most  families  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  fall  into  monotony  and  run  the  changes  on  a 
few  articles.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country 
must  have  an  early  breakfast,  and  this  precludes 
any  elaborate  preparation,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
select  that  which  can  be  most  readily  prepared. 
We  would  like  a  bill  of  fare  for  breakfasts  for  a 
week,  to  be  made  as  varied  as  possible,  to  in¬ 
clude  only  one  dish  of  meat  at  each  breakfast,  and 
to  be  easily  and  quickly  prepared.  To  the  lady 
who  will  send  us  the  best  bill  of  fare  of  this  kind 
we  will  send  the  Agriculturist  for  1874.  Should 
there  be  more  than  one  list  of  particular  excellence 
we  will  send  the  same  acknowledgment  to  the 
others.  All  bills  of  fare  to  reach  us  before  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  marked  “  Household  ”  upon  the  envelope. 


Some  windows  have  sills  broad  enough  to  hold  the 
box,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case  it  may  rest 
Basket "  pages.)  °  uPon  a  couple  of  brackets  screwed  to  the  wall. 

Wooden  brackets  may  be  used,  or  cast-iron  ones, 
which  may  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate  at  the  large  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  The  box  should  be  thoroughly 
nailed,  and  strong  in  its  make.  Then  it  is  to  be 
covered,  and  our  engravings  show  three  styles  of 
doing  it.  In  figure  1  cedar  sticks,  straight  and  of 


Rustic  Window-Boxes. 


Tig.  2.. 


-BOX  COWERED  WITH  BARK 


Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Household  Depart¬ 
ment  may  think  that  window-boxes  should  be 
treated  of  in  that  portion  of  the  paper  devoted  to 
horticulture.  We  have  a  very  decided  notion  that 
any  such  household  adornments  are  usually  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  if  they  arc  not  made 
by  her,  and  if  we  enforced  the  value  of  window- 
boxes  elsewhere  the  matter  might  escape  the  eyes 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  especially  intended. 
Many  of  our  readers  would  have  flowers  in  their 
rooms  if  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  entailed  by  a 
number  of  pots.  The  earth  in  pots  soon  dries  out 
and  separates,  and  frequent  watering,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  drip  and  “muss,”  makes  the  care  of  them 
a  task.  When  a  cold  snap  comes  on  it  is  often 
necessary,  especially  in  country  houses,  to  remove 
the  plants  to  some  warmer,  quarter,  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  about  of  a  dozen  or  two  pots  is  no  light  task. 
Then  pots  of  themselves  are  undeniably  unsightly, 
mless  one  buys  very  expensive  ones  ;  and  if  they 
ire  not  filled  with  plants  that  are  particularly  at- 
■ractive,  the  collection  as  a  whole,  pots  and  plants, 
s  not  altogether  satisfactory  as  an  ornament  to.  the 
Iwelling.  All  of  these  objections  may  be  overcome 
>y  the  use  of  window-boxes.  The  earth  does  not 
Iry  out  rapidly ;  if  the  plants  must  be  moved  they 
an  all  be  lifted  at  once  ;  the  box  can  be  made  of  a 
leasing  appearance  and  an  ornament  in  itself 
hould  the  plants  not  be  especially  attractive, or  even 
E  it  contained  no  plants  at  all.  We  have  in  former 
ears  given  designs  for  finely  finished  window- 
oxes,  but  we  have  recently  seen  at  the  store  of 
'.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  some  on  sale  to  city  customers 
aat  we  think  would  suit  our  rural  readers  ex- 
etly,  as  they  can  be  made  by  almost  any  one. 


the  same  size,  are  split  in  halvfs,  the  bark  left  on, 
and  firmly  nailed  to  the  box.  In  figure  2  is  shown 
what  is  to  our  taste  an  exceedingly  beautiful  box. 
It  is  covered  with  some  well-marked  bark  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  one  figured  that  of  the  White-wood  or 
Tulip-tree,  common  throughout  all  the  Western 
States,  is  used.  The  engraving  shows  the  manner 
of  laying  it  on.  Figure  3  shows  a  more  elaborate 
style,  which  in  reality  is  more  effective  than  can 
be  shown  iu  the  engraving.  The  ornamentation 
here  is  done  with  halved  sticks,  those  shown  light 
being  of -white  birch,  the  silvery  bark  of  which 
showed  in  strong  contrast  with  the  darker  pieces, 
which  are  apparently  laurel  or  some  dark-barked 
wood.  In  this  last  case  the  wood  was  varnished, 
which  wc  do  not  consider  an  improvement.  Either 
of  these  boxes  is  of  a  most  pleasing  exterior,  and 


drainage.  The  reason  for  this  preparation  is  :  if  the 
earth  should  happen  to  receive  too  much  water  the 
excess  will  pass  down  into  this  bottom  layer  and 
the  roots  of  the  plants  receive  no  injury.  For  the 
earth  the  object  must  be  to  have  it  moderately 
rich  and  so  porous  that  it  will  not  bake  hard 
Good  garden  soil  may  do  without  addition;  if 
heavy,  mix  some  sand.  Earth  from  the  woods 
garden  soil,  and  sand  mixed  in  proportions  to  make 
a  light  porous  soil  will  be 
capital.  The  plants  we  shall 
not  try  to  enumerate.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  any  of  the  plant* 
usually  grown  in  the  house  in 
pots  will  do  well  in  such  a  box, 
and  each  one  will  have  her  own 
preference.  If  one  has  no 
house  plants,  and  can  not 
readily  procure  them,  a  box  of 
this  kind  may  be  made  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  beauty  and  interest 
without  expense.  Go  to  the 
woods  and  take  up  sods  of 
moss  that  have  Partridge-ber¬ 
ry,  Princess-pine,  and  such  plants,  or  get  cran¬ 
berry  plants  from  the  bogs,  or  even  strawberry 
plants  from  the  garden.  With  green  moss, 
such  ferns  as  appear  to  be  evergreen,  and  low- 
growing  plants  from  the  woods,  a  fine  cheery  bit 
of  green  may  be  kept  up  all  winter,  only  a  box 
filled  in  this  way  should  not  be  kept  in  a  very  warm 
room.  Our  object  was  to  describe  the  box  and  not 
its  filling,  that  being  a  matter  that  few  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  find  any  trouble  with. 
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Fig.  3.— BOX  WITH  MOSAIC  WORK. 


Fig.  1- 


-BOX  COVERED  WITH  CEDAR  STICKS. 


are  so  thoroughly  rustic  that  we  have  had 
|gravmgs  made  of  them  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
“  t0,  ^  their  hands— or  to  direct  somebody  else 
1  try  his  hands— at  making  them.  The  founda- 
“  a11  cases  is  a  b°x  of  sound  pine,  which  need 
>t  of  necessity  be  planed.  The  size  of  the  box 
iould  have  reference  to  that  of  the  window 


while  it  would  not  seem  out  of  place  in  the  most 
elegant  parlor,  would  grace  and  add  an  air  of  re¬ 
finement  to  the  humblest  kitchen.  So  much  for 
the  outside  of  the  box,  which  any  one  who  really 
sets  herself  about  it  can  accomplish  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  to  the  inside :  If  you  wish  to  do  the 
best  thiug,  get  a  pan  of  sheet  zinc  or  galvanized 
iron  made  to  exactly  fit  it.  If 
this  expense  should  not  be 
warranted  use  the  box  with¬ 
out  it,  but  in  case  of  over¬ 
watering  it  may  drip,  and  if 
not  thoroughly  and  carefully 
nailed  the  sides  may  warp ; 
but  a  little  foresight  will  avoid 
these  difficulties.  A  good 
mechanic  can  make  a  box  quite 
water-tight  by  putting  thick 
White-lead  or  a  strip  of  paper 
dipped  in  tar  between  the 
joints  before  nailing.  Now, 
to  fill  it,  put  in  the  bottom — 
whether  it  has  a  pan  or 
two  in  depth,  according  to 


Boarding  One’s  Self  at  School.— The  expense 
of  boarding  keeps  many  farmers’  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  from  the  high  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges  of  th« 
towns.  At  many  of  the  West¬ 
ern  State  universities  the  tui¬ 
tion  is  free,  but  money  goes 
fast  for  board  bills.  Mery  few 
families  take  boarders  from 
motives  of  pure  philanthropy. 
They  do  it  to  make  money, 
and  they  do  make  money  un¬ 
less  there  is  great  waste  in 
their  management.  Boarding 
clubs  are  sometimes  establish¬ 
ed  by  young  men.  They  ob¬ 
tain  cheap  lodgings  and  take 
their  meals  together  at  some 
place  where  a  woman  (or  a  man)  is  employed 


not — an  inch  or  _ _ _ 

size,  of  broken  flower-pots  if  you  have  them,  if 
not,  bricks  broken  to  the  size  of  walnuts,  or  if 
neither  of  these  be  available  use  small  stones  or 
hard  coal.  This  is  what  gardeners  call  drainage. 
Then  over  this  a  layer  of  moss,  of  any  kind,  sufficient 
to  keep  the  earth  from  working  down  among  the 


to  cook  for  them,  the  expense  of  the  provisions 
and  of  the  cook’s  wages  being  divided  equally 
among  the  members. 

A  cheaper  way  of  getting  along  is  to  keep  house 
for  one’s  self,  having  one  or  two  or  more  compan¬ 
ions  to  lessen  the  expense  and  to  make  a  cheerful 
company.  If  I  had  not  tried  this  way  I  should 
probably  have  had  a  year’s  schooling  less  than  I 
was  able  to  obtain  by  the  aid  of  such  management. 
Iiemember  that  my  pride  rebelled  when  such  a 
thing  was  first  suggested  tome— it  looked  so  poor ! 
But  when  my  ambition  to  learn  was  fairly  aroused 
I  came  to  a  different  mind. 

One  can  get  along  amazingly  cheap  so,  if  rents 
are  at  all  reasonable,  especially  if  the  folks  at  home 
co-operate  by  sending  provisions  atintervals.  There 
is  pleasure  in  it  too,  if  properly  managed. 

But  such  a  course  has  its  perils.  Young  people 
who  know  something  about  the  laws  of  health  can 
sometimes  supply  themselves  with  more  wholesome 
food  than  the  boarding-houses  usually  furnish.  If 
they  have  the  use  of  a  good  oven  they  can  bake  a 
big  batch  of  bread  on  Saturday  and  bake  graham 
gems  and  johnny  cakes  between  times.  They 
might  make  griddle  cakes,  but  if  their  clothing  and 
books  are  in  the  same  room  with  their  cooking,  the 
frying  of  any  kind  of  food — anything  which  pro¬ 
duces  burned  fat— will  cause  the  cooks  to  carry  an 
unpleasant  and  too  suggestive  perfume  about. 
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Mush  of  various  kinds— corn-meal,  graham,  oat- 
meal — is  cheap  and  easily  made,  and  is  wholesome 
food  if  eaten  with  a  very  simple  dressing.  Milk 
alone  is  usually  its  best  accompaniment.  Beefsteak 
might  be  broiled  once  or  twice  a  week — with  a 
patent-covered  broiler  there  need  be  no  strong- 
odor  in  the  room — but  as  the  object  of  self-board¬ 
ing  is  chiefly  to  live  cheaply,  steak  would  rank 
among  the  luxuries.  A  soup  bone  with  considera¬ 
ble  lean  meat  to  boil  all  of  Saturday  forenoon  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  dinner  soup  (with  every  bit  of  fat  skim¬ 
med  ofl)  aud  a  nice  meat-hash  for  one  or  two 
breakfasts  would  be  cheaper.  Dried  beef  from 
home  would  work  iu  well.  With  plenty  of  apples 
to  bake  and  stew  and  to  eat  raw  there  would  be  no 
very  expensive  fruit  needed. 

Now  let  me  speak  of  the  perils.  Irregularity  of 
meals  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  this  is  likely  to 
produce  dyspepsia,  and  dyspepsia  and  brain  -work 
never  go  well  together.  There  is  danger  of  living 
too  much  on  cold  food— on  “light  victuals”  sent 
in  boxes  from  home — on  cakes  and  cookies,  and 
pies  and  doughnuts,  and  tarts  aud  preserves— all  of 
which  should  be  almost  entirely  omitted  from  the 
student’s  bill  of  fare.  It  is  better  that  two  or 
more  keep  house  in  company,  because  one  alone 
is  more  apt  to  neglect  the  needs  of  the  stomach,  is 
tempted  to  study  while  eating,  and  eats  too  hastily 
and  too  solemnly. 

The  little  student  company  who  keep  house  to¬ 
gether  should  be  unanimous  in  trying  to  beep  up 
the  good  name  of  their  firm  for  punctuality,  good 
scholarship,  and  correct  behavior. 

Plenty  of  Water  for  Washing. — There  are  va¬ 
rious  labor-saving  soaps  and  machines,  but  no  way 
has  ever  been  invented  for  making  soiled  clothing 
clean  without  plenty  of  water.  This  makes  wash¬ 
ing  a  great  task  to  those  who  have  to  bring  their 
water  from  a  distance,  or  who  have  not  the  strength 
to  lift  many  pailfuls  of  water  even  when  it  is  close 
at  hand.  I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least  that  girls  in¬ 
quire  of  their  mistress  before  taking  places  in  fam¬ 
ilies  whether  the  washiug  is  large,  and  whether 
there  are  stationary  tubs  with  hot  and  cold  water 
conveyed  in  pipes.  When  the  water  has  to  be 
brought  several  rods  in  pails,  up  a  hill  or  up-stairs 
it  may  be,  a  foolish  washerwoman  will  sometimes 
omit  or  sadly  slight  some  very  necessary  processes 
iu  the  washing.  I  have  6een  one  try  to  rinse  a 
whole  large  washing  in  only  two  pailfuls  of  water. 

I  know  one  who  will  sometimes  wring  the  clothes 
from  the  sudsing  water  (or  the  first  water  after  the 
clothes  come  from  the  boiler),  and  hang  them  at 
once  upon  the  line,  if  a  supply  of  water  is  not  easily 
obtained. 

A  large  frost-proof  cistern  of  soft  water  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  a  well-ordered 
household.  I  would  rather  live  in  the  humblest 
cot  and  have  that,  than  to  live  in  a  large  fine  house 
aud  be  stinted  for  water. 

Some  Other  Mistakes  in  Washing.— The  di¬ 
rections  for  washing  with  the  machines  almost  al¬ 
ways  advise  very  hot  or  boiling  suds.  But  remem¬ 
ber  never  to  put  dirty  clothes  into  clear  hot  water. 
It  “sets  the  dirt,”  and  you  must  work  very  hard 
to  get  the  clothes  clean  after  such  a  mistake.  Some 
fruit  stains  are  removed  by  pouring  boiling  water 
through  the  spot,  but  some  other  stains  are  hope¬ 
lessly  “  6et  ”  by  such  means.  It  seems  to  me  the 
safest  way  either  to  have  the  water  in  which  clothes 
are  washed  no  hotter  than  the  hands  can  bear  or  to 
have  the  soiled  clothes  wet  in  either  cold  or  warm 
water  before  putting  them  into  hot  suds — at  least 
to  see  that  table  linen  and  garments  are  not  put 
into  hot  suds  with  dry  stains  upon  them. 

Fine  clothes  are  sometimes  spoiled  by  boiling  in 
hard  water.  Housekeepers  may  be  obliged  to  wash 
with  hard  water,  but  it  should  be  first  made  soft  by 
alkali.  The  most  common  way  is  to  add  a  little 
lye  (white  lye  usually  made  by  boiling  ashes  in 
water)  to  each  boilerful  of  water,  skimming  it  as  it 
boils.  Washing-soda  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  any  case  skim  the  water,  and  boil  the  clothes  in 
a  bag.  Clothes  once  made  gray  and  spotted  by 
boiling  in  hard  water  can  never  be  made  to  look 
very  well  again.  Another  mistake  is  to  boil  the 


clothes  too  long.  Fifteen  minutes  of  good  boiling 
will  do.  Half  an  hour  is  the  very  longest  time  that 
should  be  allowed.  Too  long  boiling  makes  the 
clothes  yellow  and  tender.  Too  strong  a  boiling 
suds  may  have  the  same  effect. 

Washing  Palnt  after  Fly-time. — No  great 
amount  of  labor  is  requisite  for  cleaning  the  traces 
of  flies  from  paint  or  wood-work.  No  soap  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  wet  the  door  or  window-frame  all  over 
with  a  cloth  that  will  not  drip.  Then  I  go  back  to 
the  place  where  I  began  and  wash  the  whole  over 
very  quickly  and  easily,  then  use  a  clean  dry  cloth. 

I  should  not  think  of  mentioning  this,  but  the  other 
day  I  saw  a  hired  girl  of  considerable  experience 
rubbing  hard  and  long  upon  a  door,  and  sighing 
because  fly-specs  were  so  hard  to  wash  off — simply 
because  she  did  uotthink  to  put  the  work  “  asoak.” 
Not  long  before  I  saw  a  man  undertake  to  clean, 
and  greatly  injure,  a  painted  piece  ox  furniture 
covered  with  the  marks  of  last  year’s  fly-time,  by 
rubbing  a  coat  of  soap  all  over  it  and  then  washing- 
off  soap  and  paint  and  dirt  together.  Cold  water 
alone  would  have  cleaned  it  better.  Soap  always 
injures  paint  more  or  less.  A  little  applied  under 
the  door-knobs  and  immediately  washed  away  is 
sometimes  admissible.  Whiting  on  a  flannel  cloth 
is  recommended  as  still  better.  Soap-suds  yellows 
white  paint  and  dulls  the  luster  of  all  paint  and 
varnish.  Clear  water,  either  cold  or  rather  warm, 
is  all  that  varnished  graining  needs. 

A  Hired  Girl’s  Grievance.— “  Do  you  know¬ 
how  to  make  good  bread?”  asked  Annie’s  new 
mistress.  “  Xes,  I  can  make  good  bread,  said 
Annie,  “  but  I  want  to  make  my  own  yeast  or  else 
use  the  dry  yeast-cakes.”  “But  I  use  baker’s 
yeast,”  said  the  mistress.  “  I  hate  to  use  it,”  said 
Annie,  “the  dough  is  so  apt  to  sour.”  “That  is 
very  true,’’  was  the  reply,  “  it  will  hardly  do  to 
mix  the  sponge  at  night  in  such  hot  weather.” 
“Let me  run  down  to  the  grocery  aud  get  some 
yeast-cakes.  I  used  those  at  my  last  place  and  they 
made  very  nice  bread— very  light  and  always  sweet.” 

So  Annie  begged  and  she  was  allowed  to  have 
her  way.  She  went  to  work  as  though  she  knew 
what  she  was  about,  and  the  mistress  would  not 
interfere  though  she  had  her  fears  for  the  bread  at 
two  or  three  points  during  the  process  of  making. 
But  it  came  out  “just  beautiful.”  Then  Annie, 
who  had  seemed  very  anxious  that  her  bread  should 
be  just  right,  told  a  bit  of  her  experience.  She 
went  to  work  for  one  woman  who  would  not  let 
her  make  bread  in  her  own  way  but  directed  her 
at  every  step,  and  between  them  both  they  always 
spoiled  the  bread,  and  Annie  was  blamed  for  it 
every  time,  especially  as  she  had  said,  when  hired, 
that  she  could  make  good  bread.  Her  mistress 
made  the  bread  alone  one  day,  and  Annie  says  it 
was  very  poor  stuff  compared  with  what  she  knew 
she  could  make  if  allowed  to  do  it  in  her  own  way. 
She  heard  her  mistress  tell  her  husband  and  tell 
some  of  the  neighbors  that  Annie  “  could  not  make 
a  loaf  of  bread,”  and  she  was  “  so  ’shamed  ”  that 
she  took  the  first  pretext  for  leaving  the  place,  and 
ever  since  has  been  praised  as  a  bread-maker,  as 
she  often  had  been  before.  It  is  quite  fair  to  let 
a  hired  girl,  who  really  lias  had  some  experience, 
try  her  own  way  the  first  time,  and  if  it  proves  a 
poorer  way  than  ours  we  can  teach  her  better,  aud 
she  will  perhaps  appreciate  the  lesson. 

Pop-corn  at  Dessert.— I  think  I  need  not  tell 
how  to  pop  corn,  need  I  ?  It  is  the  best  way  to 
have  a  corn-popper ;  then  you  can  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  corn  and  vary  the  degree  of  heat  as 
seems  necessary.  Many  imagine  that  the  pop-corn 
is  more  tender  or  brittle  if  taken  from  the  hot  fire 
and  shaken  about  in  the  cold  air  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Children  are  apt  to  stuff  themselves  with 
pop-corn  when  they  are  not  in  the  least  need  of  a 
meal.  Pop-corn  is  food,  and  such  a  crowded  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stomach  produces  discomfort,  aud  so 
pop-corn  is  supposed  to  be  unwholesome.  It  is 
quite  the  contrary  if  eaten  as  food  with  the  regular 
meal  and  properly  chewed.  Try  it  with  milk  and 
apple-sauce  or  with  any  good  fruit-sauce. 

Johnny-Cake  Without  Eggs. — I  found  out  for 


myself,  long  ago,  that  delicious  corn  cakes  could 
be  made  of  sweet  new  meal  without  eggs ;  aud  I 
didn’t  know  but  everybody  else  knew  tlJe  same.  I 
used  to  scald  the  meal  mixed  with  a  little  salt  with 
just  as  little  boiling  water  as  would  wet  all  of  the 
meal.  This  mixture  I  thinned  a  little  with  milk  or 
cold  water,  sometimes  adding  half  a  teacup  or  more 
of  wheat  flour.  .  Then  I  baked  it  in  gem  pans  in  a 
hot  oven.  These  corn  gems  are  good  too  ! — when 
the  meal  is  fresh  and  6weet. 

Lately  I  have  been  trying  to  use  up  some  fine 
white  corn-meal  that  seemed  a  trifle  bitter.  There 
was  little  sweetness  in  it  to  bring  out  by  scalding, 
and  I  wanted  to  disguise  the  slight  bitterness.  So 
I  went  to  the  receipt-books.  They  all  dictated  eggs 
and  butter  or  lard.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
get  fresh  eggs  (I  threw. away  four  of  the  last  half-  . 
dozen,  and  have  lived  for  six  weeks  using  only  three 
eggs  obtained  from  a  neighbor),  and  “  shortening  ”  S 
is  one  of  the  things  I'steer  as  clear  of  as  possible.  So 
this  is  the  way  we  made  good  johnny-cake  under 
the  circumstances  described  above. 

Scald  about  a  pint  of  meal  at  night  with  boiling  f 
water.  In  the  morning  thin  it  with  milk,  add  a 
tea-spoon  of  salt  (only  level  full)  a  big  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  and,  lastly,  a  teacupful  of  sifted  white 
flour  well  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  The  batter  should  be  rather  thicker  than 
for  griddle  cakes  as  the  meal  has  swelled  some  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  aud  no  allowance  need  be  made  for 
that.  I  can  not  see  where  the  necessity  for  shorten¬ 
ing  comes  in  as  these  johnny-cakes  are  certainly 
tender.  A  little  cream  spread  over  the  crust  i m- / 
proves  it.  The  above  recipe  makes  two  thin  cakesf 
if  baked  iu  common  “  square  tins.”  When  the 
milk  is  sour,  soda  (in  the  proportion  of  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  to  a  large  pint  of  milk)  is  used 
instead  of  baking-powder. 

Economy  in  Cooking.— I  sometimes  meet  people 
who  seem  to  think  that  all  economy,  especially  in 
cooking,  is  meanness.  People  who  have  everything 
to  buy  soon  learn  if  they  are  attentive  that  butter 
and  eggs  and  sugar  are  very  expensive  items  in  the 
family.  They  are  all  good  in  their  place,  but  they 
are  often  used  so  freely  as  to  interfere  greatly  with 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  family.  “Lucy 
Maria”  observes  that  “housekeepers  add  grease 
and  sweetening  at  the  approach  of  company.”  It 
does  seem  that  some  people  imagine  that  good 
cooking  consists  in  using  a  great  proportion  of 
shortening,  sweetening,  and  lightening  in  the  way 
of  butter,  lard,  and  eggs.  They  pile  these  into 
things  that  would  be  quite  good  enough  and  far 
more  digestible  without  them.  Are  these  the 
people  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  nice  fruit— to 
say  nothing  of  books  and  newspapers?  Are  they 
the  ones  who  think  it  extravagant  to  get  good 
playthings  for  the  children  ? 


Cleaning  Coat-Collars. — A  correspon¬ 
dent,  “H.  T.  B.,”  in  the  far-off  land  of  Tasmania 
sends  what  6he  considers  the  best  method  of 
cleaning  coat-collars  :  “  Take  a  piece  of  ammonia- 
stone  (carbonate  of  ammonia)  the  size  of  a  walnut 
and  put  it  iu  a  cup  of  warm  water.  When  dis¬ 
solved,  take  a  piece  of  clean  flannel  and  dip  it  in 
the  solution  and  rub  the  collar  two  or  three  times 
with  it.  It  will  also  remove  the  glossy  appearance 
along  the  seams  and  upon  the  elbows.” 


Feather  Beds;— A.  Cook,  Wood  Co.,  0. 
Those  who  make  it  a  business  of  renovating  feath¬ 
ers  put  them  into  a  cylinder  of  perforated  sheet- 
iron  large  enough  to  hold  the  contents  of  a  tick. 
This  is  revolved  until  all  the  dust  is  sifted  out 
from  the  feathers,  and  is  then  revolved  for  a  while 
over  a  slow  charcoal  fire.  The  hot  air  and  the 
motion  make  the  feathers  very  light.  In  the  family 
this  is  not  practicable.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
would  be  to  sift  the  dust  from  the  feathers,  and 
then  expose  them  in  a  tick  thoroughly  to  the  sun 
and  let  them  air  well,  giving  occasional  thorough 
beatings.  Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest  any 
|  better  treatment  for  an  old  feather  bed? 
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To  tlie  Hoys  and  Ciirls. 


Aunt  Sue  has  labored  so  patiently  over  tlie  almost  in¬ 
terminable  prize  puzzle  that  we  think  it  only  right  that 
she  should  have  space  to  show  the  results  ol  her  labors. 
This,  of  course,  prevents  our  giving  the  usual  variety  in 
the  Boys  and  Girls’  Columns,  but  we  can  manage  foi 
once  without  it.  The  Doctor  begins  one  of  his  series  of 
talks,  and  we  think  if  the  young  folks  follow  him  up  they 
will  learn  something  of  use.  Indeed,  we  think  that  his 
talk  about  Limestone  will  interest  the  fathers  as  well  as 
the  youngsters. 


Tlie  Doctor’s  Talks. 

ABOUT  A  PIECE  OP  LIMESTONE. 

Some  of  the  young  people  write  to  say  that  they  would 
like  other  articles  similar  to  those  about  a  candle.  That 
is  right.  I  like  to  have  them  tell  me  what  they  want, 
and  I  am  glad  that  they  show  a  desire  to  have  some  in¬ 
struction  mingled  with  their  amusement.  I  think  that 
it  is  best  to  talk  of  very  common  things,  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  matters  that  we  see  every  day  that  is  new 
to  some  of  us.  This  time  it  shall  be  a  bit  of  limestone. 
There  are  but  few  places  in  which  limestone  in  some 
form  can  not  be  had.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
almost  all  the  rocks  are  limestone.  But  how  shall  you 
be  sure  that  a  specimen  that  you  have  is  of  this  ?  Lime¬ 
stone  is  often  white,  but  it  is  found  of  a  gray  or  yellow¬ 
ish  color,  sometimes  bluish,  and  through  various  shades 
and  colors  up  to  black.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  color 
is  not  a  sure  guide.  Indeed,  limestone  presents  such  a 
variety  of  forms  and  colors  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  you  how 
to  know  it  at  sight.  All  the  forms  are  easily  scratched 
by  a  knife,  although  some  are  much  harder  thau  others. 
Whether  hard  or  soft,  white  or  colored,  all  kinds  of  lime¬ 
stone  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and  are  made  up 
of  lime  and  something  else  which  we  shall  talk  about  by 
and  by.  These  various  kinds  have  different  names. 
Chalk  is  a  very  soft  kind  of  limestone,  so  soft  that  it 
makes  a  mark  when  rubbed  upon  a  board  or  other  hard 
surface.  You  will  not  be  likely  to  find  any  chalk  in 
your  searches,  as  all  that  is  used  is  imported  from  other 
countries.  I  shall  try  to  show  you  at  another  time  that 
chalk  is  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  kind  of  limestone. 
Many  pieces  when  broken  show  a  surface  that  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  little  grains,  and  looks  very  much  like 
lump-sugar.  This  is  called  granular  limestone.  The 
grains  may  be  coarse  or  very  fine,  and  be  held  together 
firmly  or  so  loosely  that  the  stone  is  soft  and  crumbly. 
The  finest  kinds  of  granular  limestone  are  called  marble , 
which  yon  know  is  pure  white  or  of  various  colors.  Then 
there  are  some  marbles  that  do  not  show  any  grain, 
which  are  varieties  of  what  is  called  compact  limestone  ; 
shell  marble  shows  plainly  the  remains  of  shells.  In 
some  limestone  regions  crystals  are  found,  some  of  which 
are  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  specimens  that  are  nearly 
transparent  with  a  luster  like  satin.  These  crystals  are 
called  Iceland  Spar ,  Dog-tooth  Spar,  Satin  Spar,  and  by 
other  names.  Well,  you  will  think  that  there  are  so 
many  kinds  of  limestone  that  it  will  be  very  hard  for  you 
to  decide  whether  a  stone  is  limestone  or  not.  Yet  this 
is  the  very  thing  that  I  wish  you  to  do,  as  I  want  each 
one  of  you  who  cares  to  learn  anything  about  limestone 
— and  every  one  ought  to  wish  to  know  about  such  a 
common  and  useful  thing — to  get  a  specimen  of  some 
kind  of  it.  No  matter  which  of  the  varieties,  but  try  and 
get  some  lumps  ;  pieces  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg  will  answer 
our  purpose.  It  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  if  you 
can  find  them  among  the  rocks  and  stones  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Any  intelligent  person  will  tell  you  if  it  is  any 
use  to  hunt  for  limestone  in  the  vicinity,  as  there  are 
some  localities  where  it  can  not  be  found  at  all.  Those 
who  live  where  there  is  none  can  get  a  bit  of  marble 
from  the  village  stone-cutter,  or  if  nothing  better  can  be 
had,  a  lump  of  chalk.  I  have  said  that  all  the  different 
kinds  are  so  soft  that  they  can  be  scratched  with  the 
pocket-knife,  and  that  they  differ  much  in  hardness- 
marble  being  much  harder  than  chalk.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  other  soft  stones  that  are  not  limestone,  and  this  is 
not  a  sure  test.  Here  is  another  test :  Put  a  bit  of  the 
stone  into  a  wine-glass  or  small  vial— a  bit  as  large  as  a 
small  pea  will  do — and  pour  over  it  some  very  strong 
vinegar,  say  a  table-spoonful  or  so.  If  the  bit  is  limestone 
you  will  see  it  effervesce— that  is,  small  bubbles  will  be 
given  off  from  it  and  rise  through  the  vinegar.  These 
bubbles  will  be  very  small,  smaller  than  pins’  heads,  and 
you  will  have  to  hold  the  glass  up  to  the  light  in  order  to 
see  them.  After  some  hours  the  bit  of  limestone  will 
have  grown  smaller,  and  in  time  it  will  nearly  all  dis¬ 
solve.  I  say  nearly  all,  as  there  are  usually  some  impuri¬ 
ties  left.  With  some  of  the  hard  limestones  this  action 
takes  place  very  slowly,  and  y oh  will  be  obliged  to  pound 
your  bit  to  powder  before  trying  the  vinegar — which 
you  can  easily  do  with  a  hammer  and  a  hard  flat  stone. 


The  vinegar  should  be  very  strong.  Vinegar,  you 
know,  is  an  acid;  there  are  other  acids  that  will  dis¬ 
solve  the  limestone  more  quickly  and  show  the  bub¬ 
bles  more  plainly  thau  vinegar,  but  I  do  not  think 
your  parents  would  like  to  have  you  use  them  ;  besides, 
it  is  much  better  to  make  experiments  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  with  common  things  that  every  one  has. 
When  you  have  found  your  specimen  of  limestone  of 
some  kind,  be  it  marble,  chalk,  or  common  limestone, 
we  will  try  to  find  out  more  about  it.  Let  us  see  what 
we  have  learned  thus  far :  Limestone  varies  a  great  deal 
as  to  color,  texture,  and  hardness,  but  all  kinds  are  so  soft 
that  they  can  be  scratched  by  a  knife.  It  is  acted  upon 
by  vinegar  aud  other  acids,  and  gives  off  bubbles. 
Vinegar  dissolves  it.  This  will  do  for  our  introduction 
to  the  limestone.  Tue  Doctor. 


Tlie  Award,  ol'  Prizes. 

BY  AUNT  SUE. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  ever  thought  of  oft'ering  prizes  for 
“  the  greatest  number  of  rivers  found  in  the  name  of  any 
one  mountain.”  I  have  not  minded  the  trouble,  as  I 
have  had  much  kind  assistance  in  my  geographical  re¬ 
searches,  but  my  feelings  have  been  harrowed  up  fre¬ 
quently  when  receiving  letters  pertaining  to  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Some  from  little  children  in  the  country  with  their 
dozen  or  two  of  rivers  culled  from  their  school  atlases. 
Some  from  invalids,  and  I  dare  say  their  backs  ached 
while  poring  over  the  maps  (I’m  so  sorry).  Long  lists 
from  “  Ranges,”  all  valueless  because  the  parties  had  not 
fully  understood  the  proposition  concerning  the  “  one 
mountain.”  One  of  these  lists  was  from  a  young  man 
with  weak  eyes.  Now,  just  fancy  the  task  of  looking 
through  a  map  for  names  printed  in  th ffweentiest  kind  of 
type,  with  weak  eyes  1  The  only  consolation  I  have  is 
that  every  seeker  has  been  a  gainer  in  geographical  in¬ 
formation,  and  as  for  myself— just  ask  me  where  any 
place  or  river  is  1  I  never  was  so  posted  on  geography 
in  my  life. 

I  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  lists  of  rivers 
winning  the  prizes,  and  I  think  it  only  fair  to  do  so.  I 
would  here  state  that  every  name  published  has  been 
found  and  seen  by  my  assistants  or  myself  in  the  author¬ 
ities  given  by  the  parties  sending  the  lists.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  to  give  the  countries,  so  you  must 
be  content  with  merely  the  names  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  ;  the  latter  are  in  italics. 

The  longest  list  (after  pruning  it  of  gulfs,  bayous, 
brooks,  creeks,  wadies,  and  estuaries,  and  leaving  only 
such  as  were  called  in  atlases  and  gazetteers  “  rivers  and 
lakes  ”)  embraces  536  names,  made  out  of  the  mountain 
“  Skagstolstinderne.”  Thirty-one  more  names  have 
been  added  by  different  students,  so  that  the  supply  was 
not  exhausted  in  the  first  list. 

The  first  three  prizes  are  won  on  the  above-named 
mountain  ;  the  last  three  on  “  Grand  Colombier.” 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  are  : 

1.  Adolph  B.  Clayton,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

2.  Jeannie  V.  B.  Greene,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

3.  Sadie  R.  Weyman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4.  Henry  W.  Simonson,  Turin,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  Addie  W.  McCabe,  Clinton,  Conn. 

(i.  Minnie  F.  Behrdsley,  Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 
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A.  B.  C.  sends  53(5  names  ;  Jcapnie  T.  B.  G.,  531 ; 
Sadie  R.  W.,  630;  n.  L.  S.,  391;  A.  W.  McC.,  389; 
M.  F.  B.,  387. 

Next  to  these,  and  deserving  especial  mention,  are 
Robt.  N.  Farwell  (“Great  Saint  Bernard"),  3G4;  G.  W. 
Fanning,  357;  M.  L.  E.,  356;  Kittle  M.  C.,  355;  Amy  R. 


Edwards,  331 ;  Mary  F.  Sinclair,  320  ;  Kate  E.  S.,  319 ; 
F.  R.  Gardner,  318 ;  “  Kitty  Clover,”  315 ;  and  Hudson 
S.  Day,  309.  For  other  names  see  page  437. 


Al»ou.t  Batts. 


But  few  boys  and  girls,  especially  if  they  live  in  the 
country,  have  not  witnessed  a  scene  like  that  shown  in 
the  engraving.  Of  a  summer  evening  there  is  found  to 
he  something  silently  flitting  about  the  room,  and  soon 
the  alarm  is  given  of  “  a  hat !  a  bat !  ”  and  all  is  at  once 
confusion.  The  whole  household  is  in  arms  with  brooms, 
towels,  and  other  handy  weapons,  and  engaged  in  a  very 
unequal  battle  with  the  quiet  visitor.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  is  to  drive  out  the  bat,  or  more  commonly,  we 
fear,  to  maim  or  kill  it.  Sometimes,  a  wing  being 
broken,  the  animal  drops  to  the  floor,  and  one  of  its 
thoughtless  enemies,  courageous  enough  when  he  thinks 
the  poor  creature  dead,  picks  up  the  maimed  body,  and 
gets  a  sharp  nip  as  a  small  reward  for  his  cruelty.  When 
the  battle  is  all  over,  and  the  enemy  killed,  did  you  ever 
look  to  see  what  a  beautiful  creature  had  been  need¬ 
lessly  destroyed  ?  There  are  several  kinds  of  bats  found 
in  the  United  States,  some  in  the  Southern  States  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  being  quite  different  in  many  respects 
from  the  kinds  common  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  all 
agree  in  having  most  curious  and  delicate  wings.  The 
fingers  arc  wonderfully  long,  and  the  membrane  or  skin 
which  forms  the  wing  begins  at  the  neck  and  is  spread 
from  one  finger  to  the  other,  and  in  our  common  bats 
passes  around  the  body  so  as  to  take  in  the  tail.  What 
would  correspond  to  the  thumb  in  the  bat  is  very  short, 
and  lias  a  sharp  hook  at  the  end.  The  hind  feet  are  very 
weak,  and  have  five  toes  armed  with  sharp  claws.  A  bat 
makes  a  very  clumsy  figure  when  it  attempts  to  walk, 
and  shuffles  along  in  an  amusing  manner,  but  on  the 
wing  it  moves  about  with  wonderful  grace  and  agility  I 


Then  you  will  notice  what  exceedingly  small  eyes  bats 
have,  but  what  they  seem  to  lack  in  the  sense  of  sight  is 
more  than  made  up  to  them  in  that  of  hearing,  the  ears 
in  all  being  very  large.  So  sensitive  are  both  ears  and 
wings,  that  when  the  animal  is  completely  blindfolded 
by  a  strap  of  leather  over  its  eyes  it  will  fly  through 
rooms  and  crooked  passages  without  once  hitting  the 
walls  or  any  obstacle  that  may  be  placed  in  its  way. 
During  the  day  the  bats  hide  in  caves,  old  buildings,  hol¬ 
low  trees,  and  other  dark  places,  and  come  out  only  at 
night  in  search  of  their  food.  When  at  rest  they  hang 
by  the  hooks  upon  their  wings  or  by  their  hind  feet,  and 
they  sometimes  hang  to  one  another  and  form  large 
masses.  In  cold  climates  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state  suspended  in  this  way.  The  writer  once  lived  near 
a  ruined  church  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  where  the 
bats  congregated  in  countless  thousands.  When  dis¬ 
turbed  the  chirping  they  made  was  almost  deafening. 
They  had  been  there  in  undisturbed  possession  so  long 
that  their  droppings  covered  the  floor  to  the  depth  of 
some  two  feet.  Some  of  the  bats  of  the  tropics  have  the 
reputation  of  attacking  man,  when  asleep,  and  domestic 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  their  blood ;  but 
all  of  our  bats  are  not  only  perfectly  harmless,  but  are 
really  useful  little  animals.  When  they  arc  seen  darting 
about  in  the  dusk,  with  such  rapid  turnings  and  appar¬ 
ently  mysterious  movements,  they  are  in  pursuit  of  in¬ 
sects,  which  form  the  food  of  all  our  species.  Living  in 
dark  and  lonesome  places  by  day,  and  only  flying  about 
noiselessly  by  night,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  olden  times 
the  people  were  superstitious  about  bats,  but  since  they 
have  been  studied  and  we  know  more  about  them  there 
is  no  reason  to  regard  them  with  dread.  When  a  bat 
enters  a  room,  probably  in  chase  of  some  injurious  in¬ 
sect,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy  ;  but  it  would 
be  much  better  to  politely  lower  the  tops  of  the  window* 
and  let  it  depart  unharmed. 
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Breech  -  Loading  Shot- 

Giuis  of  all  the  celebrated  .makers. 

Sturt.evant’s  Patent  Brass 
Shot  Shell. 

Shooting  Tackle  of  every 
description.  Send  lor  Descriptive 


Catalogue.  SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

QMkm  &  MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

52,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  Iff.  Y. 


THE  BEST  PAPER.  TRY  IT. 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  weekly  paper  published.  Every  number 
contains  from  10  to  15  original  engravings  of  new 
machinery,  novel  inventions,  Bridges.  Engineering 
works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm  Implements,  and 
every  new  discovery  in  Chemistry.  A  year’s  numbers 
contain  832  pages  and  several  hundred  engravings. 
Thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for  binding  and 
reference.  The  practical  receipts  are  well  worth  ten 
times  the  subscription  price.  Terms,  $3  a  year  by  mail. 
Specimens  sent  free.  May  be  had  of  all  Newsdealers. 

PATENT'S  obtained  on  tlie  best  terms.  Models  of 
new  inventions  and  sketches  examined,  and  advice  free. 
All  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  American  the 
week  they  issue.  Send  for  Pamphlet,  110  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  laws  and  full  directions  for  obtaining  Patents. 

Address  for  the  Paper,  or  concerning  Patents,  MUNN 
&  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Branch  Office,  cor.  F  and 
7th  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MIXED  READY  FOR  USE, 


Sold  Only  toy  tlxe  Gtilloti, 
AND  WILL  OUTLAST  ANY  OTHER. 

It  is  water-proof,  elastic,  and  economical.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  different  shades.  Sample  Card  of  Colors  and  Prices 
furnished  on  application. 

C5T-  Address  orders  to 

'AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

33  Burling  Slip,  New  York, 
Or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Buy  Bulbs  low. 

Ilysicintiis,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

Address  KER-N,  STEBER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen,  211  HXa.rket  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Self -Propel- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  and 

Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
styles  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


lil  CUairs 

and  Invalids 

Out-Door  Use. 

propelled  by  any 
use  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 

S.  A,  SMITH, 

90  William  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


GOOD  EVSEY  TIME  AND  "WAY, 

Cable  Screw  Wire 

BOOTS  and  SHOES  wear  longer,  easier 
to  the  Root  than  any  other  kind. 


T'/TfWR’V  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  nnd 

riTty  AN  £l  L  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  et.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEAKY  SH1WGLE  ROOFS. 

LEAKY  TIN  ROOFS. 
LEAKY  SLATE  ROOFS. 
LEAKY  FELT  ROOFS. 

Old,  Decayed,  and  Leaky  Hoofs  of  all  kinds  can  he  saved 
and  rendered  serviceable  lor  many  years  with  the 

ASBESTOS  K©©®’  COATIMtS 

AND 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT. 

Prepared  ready  for  use,  can  he  applied  by  any  one. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  ete., 

H.  1.  JOHNS, 

87  EVJaiden  Lane,  M.  Y., 

Bole  Manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roofing.  Established  1858. 


THE  B-ECKjjjlTH 

Family  Sewing  Machine, 

$20. 


On  30  days  Trial. 

$20  ref  unded  in  30 
days  on  rettirn  of 
Machine,  if  desired. 

With  Strength,  Capacity  and  Speed  equal  to 
any,  regardless  of  cost.  With  Semi-Guiding  Feed 
and  Automatic  Stitch  Fastener.  All  other  Machines 
require  the  movement  of  from  25  to  30  pieces  to 
every  stitch — this  requires  hut  Two  I  Hence  it  is  a 
symbol  of  syrnplic'ity  and  strength;  with  no  toil¬ 
some  tread  op  the  treadle.  For  full  particulars 
send  for  Circular — then  buy  no  other  until  you  see 
the  Machine,  for  “seeing  is  believing.”  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town  in  the  country.  If $5  are  sent 
with  the  order  the  balance  can  be  C.  O.  D.  Agents 
must  pay  full  price  for  single  Machines,  per  centage 
on  first  to  be  deducted  when  six  Machines  are  paid 
for.  Terms  to  agents,  cash  with  order,  or  C.  O.  D. 

Near  17th  Sf  EECEWIT3  S.  31.  Co.,  S62  Broadway,  11. Y. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Parents,  reduce  your  SHOE  BILLS 
two-thirds  by  buying 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES. 


ia.goi3.ts  Wanted. 

SEND  for  catalogue. 


DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


H^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amcr.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  annlication. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st..  N.  Y 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

Slide  Rests.  Hand  Pinners  for  metal,  Small 
Gear  Cutters,  ete.  The  very  best,  selling  every¬ 
where.  Catalogues  free. 

N.  H®  BALJDWIW,  Laconia.,  N.  H. 


TO*  ISOTOPE  TTIJE£®03irS — descended  from 

N-®  stock  weighing  62  lbs.  the  pair, 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  BLACK  BASS. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

1pATI6©]nY“ OOF  M5JS*IS5AA’H>S£yT 

No  Middle  Men .  Free  Price  List. 

THE  JONES  SCALE  WORKS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  THINGS  GUT 

FOE 

CHILDREN. 


BE^lXJTIITTTX., 

AMUSING, 

INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S 

Building  -  Blocks. 

Price— No.  1,  $2;  No.  3,  $1 ;  No.  4,  $1. 

CRANDALL’S 

Masquerade  -  Blocks. 

Price  $1. 

CRANDALL’S 

Expression  -  Blocks. 

Price  50  Cts. 

Express  charges,  in  all  cases,  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 
manufactured  by 

C.  M.  ©IBA1VBAEE  &  CO. 


H  !EiF”  The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME  FREE 

[A  PRESENT 

We  have  given  away  as  premiums  and  have 
!  sold  a  large  number  of  the  $12  and  $20  Beck¬ 
with  Sewing  Machines  (see  description  of  both 
on  page  436),  and  have  received  a  large  number 
of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  recipients. 
We  propose  to  make  a  Present  of  one 
copy  of  Hearth  akd  Home  for  six  months, 
or  one  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
one  year,  to  each  person  who  purchases  from 
us  at  the  rates  advertised— that  is,  $12  or  $20— 
one  of  these  useful  little  machines  while  this 
offer  is  continued. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yoek. 

FREE  FOR  ONE  YEAR.  " 


FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  OR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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I  Am  Mow  Heady 

to  send  the  COPiPER  STRIP  JUNIOR  to  any  farmer 
in  America,  not  to  he  Paid  for  till  Tried  on  the 
Farm  and  found  to  cut  hay,  straw,  pea-vines,  shucks, 
stalks,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  by  hand  or  power,  faster,  easier,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  you  than  any  other.  $8,  $16,  $22. 

“Ws  regard  the  Copper  Strip  Cutter  as  the  best  as  a  hand 
machine.  In  some  stables  in  New  York,  two  men  in  an 
hour’s  time  daily  cut  all  the  feed  for  one  hundred  horses 
with  a  large  size  Copper  Strip  Cutter.” 

American  Agriculturist ,  February,  1870. 


“  The  Copper  Strip  Cutter  I  purchased  of  you  ($22)  will  do 
more  work  with  one  small  horse  to  drive  it  than  can  be  done 

with  four  cutters  like  the - with  four  horses  to  drive  them. 

It  is  light  work  with  yours  to  cut  all  the  feed  for  150  head  of 
:stock.  J.  B.  Baker,  Thorndale,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa.” 


GALE’S  TURNIP  AND  CARROT  CUTTER 

is  the  best,  and  need  not  be  paid  for  till  tried.  Circulars 
free.  Do  you  want  to  be  agent  for  your  county  ? 

WARREN  RARE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


(O.REAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  A  COLONY. 
^  ACJI&SE& 

On  the  line  of  the  ().  A.  and  M.  E.  R.,  35  miles  south  of 
Washington  City,  offered  to  actual  settlers,  on  ten  years’ 
time,  at  $12  per  acre.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy;  soil,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  suitable  for  grain,  grass,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Respond  quickly,  as  we  wish  quick  sales. 

B.  F.  NALLE.  Gen.  Land  Agt., 

Ya.  Midland  and  G.  S.  R.  R.,  Alexandria,  Ya. 


BEAUTIFUL  WEE-BLOOMING 

ROSES! 

ST&QNG  POT  PLANTS 

Suitable  for  Winter  Flowering. 
SENT  SAFELY  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

5  SplcndidVarieties,  Purchaser’s  Chojce,  $1.00. 
13  “  “  “  “  $3.00. 

For  10c.  additional,  we  send  “  Magnificent  Premium 
Rose.”  Elegant  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  D1NGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

ROSE  GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


m 


Fruit  &  Ornamental 


ATWOOD,  BOOT  &  CO., 

Castle  Brook  Nurseries, 

G-o2ie’57'a,  KT  .  "ST . 

Immense  Stock.  Price-Lists  free. 


m 

m 
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Nursery  Stock  of  all  Kinds! 

Greenhouse  Flowers  &  Flowering  Plants ! 

WHOLESALE  AND  DETAIL. 


WALTER  GRAPE,  EVERGREENS,  and 
SMALilR  FRUITS  specialties.  Send  for  wholesale  or 
retail  price-list.  Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advertise- 
m  mt.  I,.  M.  FERRIS  &  .SON. 

Dutchess  Nursehies.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


TMOWAjBCH  TTMIE  WEST  straw- 

JLYJL  berries.  Fruit  very  large  and  handsome,  finely 
flavored.  Plants  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  $1  per  doz., 
$6  per  100,  $50  per  1,000.  Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Strawberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants, 
Currants,  Vines,  etc.  ;  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates.  For  Catalogue,  address 

R.  II.  IIAIXFS,  Malden-on- tlic-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


PEACH-TREES  AND  WILSON  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 

Other  small  fruits,  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  and 
general  most  improved  varieties  of  Peach,  including  Foster, 
Richmond,  Beatrice,  Semple’s  Late  White.  Ruding’s  Late 
Red,  and  all  new  and  valuable  varieties.  Send  for  Circular, 
and  buy  direct  from  Nursery,  where  you  get  the  value  of 
your  money.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Village  Nurseries,  Iliglitstown,  N.  J. 


Tp>ASSBDE]m!£BSM',  STISAWBEffilgY, 

13  &>  and  Blackberry  Plants,  Currants,  Gooseberries, Vines, 
etc.  For  circulars,  references,  etc.,  address 

R.  II.  HAINES,  Maldeii-on-tlic-Hudson,  N.Y. 


The  Monarch  of  the  West. 

The  laTgest  and  best  Strawberry.  Brought  50  cts.  per 
quart  wholesale  when  Albany's  were  selling  at  14  cents. 


Catalogues  of  Fruit  and  Berry  Baskets . 10  cts. 

do  with  colored  Plate . . . 25  cts. 


Price-list  free.  WM.  PAUIiV,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


American  forest  trees. 

Sugar  Maple,  White  Ash,  and  Red  Beech,  50c.  per 
10:i,  $2  per  1,000.  Tulip,  Linden,  and  Sweet  Chestnut,  $3  per 
100,  $15  per  1,000.  By  mall,  25c.  per  100  extra.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  description.  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 


C1RANRERRA  ISOCSS  for  sale— one  of 

J  20  and  one  of  8  acres— in  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  Address 
Dr.  E.  R.  STILL,  212  East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


For  flue 

South. 


My  new  Price-list  of  new  and  desir¬ 
able  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  for 
1874  will  be  ready  early  in  Dec.  Send 
for  it  at  once.  Mailed  free. 

H.  E.  ACKER,  Seed-grower,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


Every  Man  His  Own  Painter. 

NEW  JERSEY  ENAMEL  PAINT  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  CF 

LIQUID  ENAMEL  PAINT 

BRADLEY’S  PATENT. 

In  pure  white,  and  any  shade,  tint,  or  color  desired.  Put 
up  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 10, 15,  20,  and  40  Gallon  Packages;  .Mixed 
ready  for  use.  Are  easily  applied  by  any  one.  Require  no 
mixing  or  addition  of  dryers.  For  sample  color-card  and 
price-list  address 

NEW  JERSEY  ENAMEL  PA5NT  CO., 

Barit  an.  New  Jersey. 

Cottage  Color  Paints* 

50c.  to  SI  PER  GALLON. 

E.  G.  KELLEY’S  Patent  Metallic  Paints,  Ground  in 
Oil  and  mixed  ready  for  use.  Fifty  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 
Send  for  card  of  colors. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

116  Maiden  Bane,  New  York. 


HALL’S  PATENT  HUSHING  GLOVES. 


Greatly  improved  this  year  by  small  metallic  plates  on 
the  parts  most  exposed  to  wear,  making  them  last  THREE 
TIMES  AS  LONG,  without  impairing  their  flexibility. 
These  popular  Gloves  fully  protect  the  hands,  and  do  the 
work  much  faster  and  easier  than  any  other  Husker.  Made 
in  three  sizes,  both  right  and  left-handed.  Half  Gloves, 
$1.25  perpair ;  Full  Gloves,  $2.50perpair.  Sent,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Ask  your  merchant  for  them,  or 
address  ha  1,1,  HUSKING  GLOVE  CO., 

145  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


UNION 
COHN 
HUSKER, 
60  CTS. 


SELLS  AT  SIGHT. 

DO  TWO  MEN’S  WORK. 

No  sore  or  cold  fingers.— Best  cast- 
steel.— Last  a  lifetime.— Taken  six  pre¬ 
miums. — Every  farmer  wants  it. — Will 
send,  post-paid,  2  samples  for  75  cts.,  or 
3  styles  for  $1,  or  1  dozen  for  $3.  $30 
a  Day  for  Agents.  Address 
UNION  HUSKED  CO., 

1305  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WMTED-A  gents  and  Canvassers  to  sell 

THE  HOME  CORH-SHELLER, 

the  best  hand-sheller  for  family  use  in  the  market. 

EVERT  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
Retails  quick  at  $2.50.  Profits  100  per  cent. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  RIGHTS  for  sale. 
Address  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

ENGLE,  KELLER  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EEMITCTOFS 


Sporting,  Hunting,  and  Target 
Breech-Loading 

Stifles  &  Shot  Guns. 

Also,  Revolving,  Repeating,  Deringer ,  and 
Vest  Rocket 

PISTOLS  and  RIFLE  CARES. 

OUR 

Double-Barrel  Breech-Loading  Gun 

IS  NOW  HEADY. 

The  best  ever  offered,  containing  all  the  most  desirable 
features  of  the  best  imported,  together  with  some  valuable 
improvements  peculiar  only  to  this  gun.  Top  Snap  action, 
half-cocked,  breech  opened  and  shells  extracted  by  one 
motion. 


E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS , 
281  and  283  Troadviay ,  N.  T, 

OR,  ARMORY,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LIST. 


32  PAGES.  ILLUSTRATED. 


[IYE  STOCK  JOURNAL. 

]Pa.ys  Canvassers  Best, 


MONTHLY. 

!  BEAUTIFULLY 

PRSXTED. 

$1,50  per  year. 


,  _  .  __‘rper  :i 

C'ulturlst.  Everv  class  of  Live  Stock  treated  in  EVERY  Number, 

with  an  Interesting  Firesldo  Department. 

Buffalo  Printing  Co.9  Buffalo,  N.  ¥. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

HARTFORD,  CT. 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Weight’s  New  Wokk  on  Poui.tet,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  IYy 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  the  .finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  II.  Stoddai-.d,  Hartford.  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  Would. 


¥  3YE  ST  ©CM  JOURNAL  gives  information 

upon  everv-CLASS  OF  LIVE  STOCK.  $1.50  per  year. 
Specimen  free.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Central  Pennsylvania, 

I  have  bought  of  Joseph  Harris  $150.00  worth  of  pure 
Essex  nigs  as  good  as  the  world  ever  produced.  Have  now 
several  selected  “  Grade  ”  bows,  also  a  few  good  white  sows 
that  produce  good  “grades;”  all  of  which  1  propose  to  sell 
when  in  pig  at  reasonable  rates,  considering  the  quality  of 
the  stock.  Will  soon  have  a  few  pure  Essex  to  spare. 

Address  A.  S.  TIPTON,  Howard,  Centre  Co.,  Fa. 


Halladay’s  Improved 

"Wind- Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

U.  S.  WOT)  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO. 

Bata vfA,  III. 


THE  P.  Z.  DEDEKICE  PERPETUAL  HAY  PRESS 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  XV.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


T%J  twIIISjBSBSHST,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwyn- 
-L”  ®  edd.  Pa.;  lias  a  few  more  Cotswold  ami  South-Down 
Sheep  a  d  Lambs  for  sale,  cheap.  Also  Blooded  Cattle  and 
Swine,  Water  and  Land  Fowls,  in  great  variety.  Deer,  Swan, 
and  Curiosities  ior  Museums  and  Shows.  Everything  that  a 
fancy  or  plain  farmer  needs,  cheap.  Wanted— Deer  and 
Swan.  A  line  Holstein  Bull,  2  years  old-ior  sale.  A  line  all- 
white  Newfoundland  Dog  and  a  large  English  Greyhound. 
Premium  Rouen  Ducks  at  $5  a  pair.  Also  Pigeon-Wings 
and  Fancy  Feathers  in  quantity. 


Agents  wanted  —  Male  or 

female  —  to  sell  our  Patent  Spool 
Holder,  Thread  Cutter,  ami  Needle  Threader 
combined.  .Just,  out.  Sample  box  of  two 
styles,  by  mail.  25  cts.  Also  other  novelties. 
Send  for  circulars.  Address 

Plujib  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TUMBLE  THE  CLOTHES  INTO 

THE  ACME  WASHING  MACHINE. 

Turn  a  crank  five  minutes 
The  clothes  are  cleansed. 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  on  application  to 

J.  H.  DOW,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Everywhere.  Everybody— Men  and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls 
-s-rah  mako  good  pay  without  interfering  with  their  regular 
duties.  For  particulars  send  stamp  to  HAPPY  HOURS 
COMPANY,  No.  1  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
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And 
Send 
.  for  a 

_ _ _  7  Circular. 

They  are  both  Lift  &  Force,  will  throw  .two  sjpeams  at  once,  and 
are  tlie  Best,  most  powerful,  durable,  and  easiest  working 
pumps  in  the  market.  Prices  from  $10  to  $30.  For  Stockyards, 
Farms,  House,  and  Greenhouses.  The  Out  -  Door  Pumps 
are  Non-Freezing  and  can  be  adjusted  to  wells  from  G  to  100  ft.  deep. 

w.  blunt*  %r*KMYAN 

Also  for  Sale  by  the  following  Houses : 

GUST  WALKER .  . Concord,  N.  H. 

II.  M.  W1SWALL,  Quincy  Hall . Boston,  Mass 

PROVIDENCE  PUMP  CO . Providence,  R.  I. 

F.  E.  CARROLL,  22  W.  Water  St . Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

1TJKT  jfeHAYa.. . . Newburghj  N .  T. 

Pa. 


KIRKWOOD1*  DUNKLEE,  303  S.  Canal  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  H.  BILLINGTON  &  CO.,  113 Chestnut  St . Philauelplna, 


C.  II.  TUNIS  &  SON . Harrlsburgh,  Pa. 

KIRK  JOHNSON  &  CO . New  Castle,  Pa. 

CLEVELAND  BROWN  &  CO . Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  C.  MURDOCK  &  CO.,  195  W.  5th  St.... Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  D.  SMITH,  216  Main  St . Buffalo .  N.Y. 

BERRY  &  THORNE . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WM.C.  CHAMBERLAIN . Dubuque,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  WOOLSE  Y  &  CO . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CONROY  O’CONNOR  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HARRIS  RICE  &  CO . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  &  W,  HORIGAN,  12  Fourth  St . St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SHAW  &  BEWSHEK . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MAGENS  (S;  CO..  73  Third  St . Louisville,  Ky. 

DICKSON,  SCHNEIDER  &  CO . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  H.  LEII1EY  &  CO . Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter. 

FROTHINGHAM  &  WORKMAN .  Montreal,  C.  E. 

J.  E.  WILSON . Halifax,  N.  S. 


RICH  FARMING  LANDS! 

For  Sale  Very  Cheap  ! 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  ! 

No  Fluctuations  !  Always  Improving  in  Value  ! 

The  wealth  of  the  country  is  made  by  the  advance  in 
Real  Estate. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  lands  on  the  Continent,  in 
Eastern  Nebraska,  now  for  sale— many  of  them  never 
before  in  market— at  prices  that  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Five  and  Ten  Tears  Credit  Given  with  Interest  at  Six 
per  cent. 

The  Land  Grant  Bonds  of  the  Company  taken  at  par  tor 
lands.  They  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  large  discount. 

Full  particulars  given;  new  Guide  with  new  Maps 
mailed  free  by  addressing 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.R., 

Omaha.  Neb. 


Hew  Tort  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

INCORPORATED  1857. 

Lectures  for  I873will  commence  last  week  in  October,  and 
continue  until  the  last  of  February,  1874. 

Fees:  Matriculation,  $5;  Faculty,  $120;  Graduation, 
$25;  Dissecting,  $5.  Address  for  Circulars, 

A.  F.  LIAUTARD,  V.S.,  M.D.,  Sec’y. 

205  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


Protect  Your  Buildings. 

PATENT  LIQUID  SLATE  ROOF  PAINT. 

Fire-Proof  and  Elastic.  Very  Cheap.  Send  for  Circular 
of  Prices  and  Certificates. 

LIQUID  SLATE  ROOFING  CO., 

116  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Essex  Pigs 

8  to  16  weeks  old.  As  fine  as  any  in  the  country.  Ready  for 
shipping.  A  few  Sows  in  Pig  at  fair  prices. 

Berkshire  Pigs 

All  ages.  BEST  BLOOD.  Warranted  Pure. 

A  few  very  fine  Sows  in  Pig  at  fair  prices. 

All  warranted  thorougli-hred. 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO  PARLOR  ORGANS 

are  the  most  beautiful!  in 
style  and  perfect  in  tone 
‘  ever  made.  The  CON¬ 
CERTO  STOP  is  the  best 
ever  placed,  in  any 
■  Organ.  Jt  is  produced  by 
a  third  set  of  reeds  pecu¬ 
liarly  voiced,  the 
EFFECT  of  which  is 
'MOST  CHARMING 
and  SOUL  STIR¬ 
RING,  while  its  IM¬ 
ITATION  of  the  HU¬ 
MAN  VOICE  is  SU¬ 
PERB.  Terms  liberal. 

A  G-BEAT 

OFFER.  HORACE 
=  ___  WATERS  &  SON,  4S1 

_ _ Broadway,  N.  I.,  will 

dispose  of  IOO  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  of  first- 
class  makers,  including  WATERS’,  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  for  cash,  or  part  cash,  and 
balance  in  small  monthly  payments.  New  7- 
©ctave  first-class  PIANOS,  all  modern  im- 

Srovements,  jfor$2’75  cash.  Organs  girt 5,  $75. 

OCBLE-REE1)  ORGANS,  $100  ;  4-STOP, 
$UO;  8-STOP,  $125, upwards.  ILLUSTRATED 
CA  TALOG  UES  MA  l LED  for  one  stamp.  A  large  dis- 
count  to  Ministers,  Churches,  Sunday-Schools,  Temper- J 
ance  Societies,  Lodges,  etc.  AGENTS  WANTED,' 

LOVEJOY’S  NEW  STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER  and  PUTTY-KNIFE 


is  a  hotter  tool  for  cutting  glass  than  anything  ever  offered 
for  the  purpose.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Every  housekeeper, 
farmer,  and  mechanic  should  have  one.  Sent  in  neat  box, 
prepaid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  and  letter- 
stamp  by  A U V AN  L.  LhVEJOY, 

229  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


GOLB  .  WATCHES, 

Chains,  Rings,  Pencils,  Studs,  Sleeve-Buttons,  Pens,  Silver- 
Plated  Ware,  etc.,  etc., 

GIYEH  AWAY 

to  those  who  will  obtain  Subscribers  for  HAPPY  HOURS. 
For  particulars  address  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY, 
No.  1  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book. 

HALF  a  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  Book  has 
been  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with 
Doyle’s  Log-Tables  added,  and  it  is  now  the  most  full  and 
complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  gives  correct 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  Standard 
Book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  New  Edition,  with  Doyle's  Log-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply ;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation  ;  Proportion ;  The  Style ; 
The  Foundations ;  Cisterns  and  Filterers ;  Superstructure 
Walls ;  Brick ;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Roof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  ;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WASHINGTON  Ahd  iI?ide. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  a  complete  history  of  our  Nation¬ 
al  Capital.  Its  origin,  growth,  excellencies,  abuses,  beau¬ 
ties,  and  personages  are  "all  portrayed  in  that  graphic  style 
which  has  nlaced  the  author,  Geo.  At,f.  Townsend,  among 
the  foremost  newspaper  correspondents  of  the  time.  It 
gives  hold,  startling,  truthful  inside  views  of  Washington 
life  and  Congressional  an<l  Lobbying  Jobbery.  Books  ready 
for  delivery."  Address  JAS.  BETTS  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  or 
Chicago,  Ill, ;  S.  M.  BETTS  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HUNTERS’  AND  TRAPPERS’  GUIDE 

To  use  and  care  of  Arms  and  Ammunition  ;  making  and 
using  Traps,  Snares,  and  Nets;  Baits  and  Baiting;  Poi¬ 
sons;  Bird  Lime;  Preserving,  Stretching,  Dressing,  Tan¬ 
ning  and  Dyeing  Skins  and  Furs  ;  Fishing,  etc.  Mailed  for 
20  cents,  by  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


_A-T 

VIENNA,  1873,  PARIS,  1867, 

And  in  America  Always! 

THE 

MASON  &  HAMLIW 

CABINET  ORGANS 

HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED 

HIGHEST  MEDALS- 
For  Demonstrated  Superiority! 


The  quality  of  these  Organs  is  so  well  established  by  the' 
uniform  result  of  comparisons  at  hundreds  of  Industrial 
Exhibitions  and  the  almost  universal  opinions  of  musicians, 
that  few  will  need  any  further  assurance  that  they  have 
MATERIAL  SUPERIORITY  TO  ALL  OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  CLASS  IN  THE' 
WORLD.  T  wice  they  have  won  ttie  highest  medal  at' 
World's  Fairs,  being  the  ONLY  American  Organs  which 
have  ever  won  any  award  in  such  competitions.  They  are, 
also,  the  only  American-  musical  instruments  which  are 
largely  exported  to  Europe. 

New  and  Beautiful  Styles 

are  ready  this  season,  including  those  first  exhibited  at 
Vienna,  among  which  are  the  following.  Attention  is  asked 
to  the  vei'y  low  prices. 

Style  P.-FIVE- OCTAVE  DOUBLE  <*■]  -5  « 
REED  ORGAN,  with  Automatic  tPXJaU. 
Swell,  In  plain  caee.  Splendid  quality  of 
tone  ;  greatest  delicacy  and  power. 

Style  R.— The  same,  in  Upright  Rcson-  (M 

ant  Case,  new  style,  with  Five  Stops.  0)J.4dO. 

Style  T.— The  same,  with  addition  of  Vox  (b"j 

Humana  and  Automatic  Swell.  A  CPiLwU. 

charming  instrument. 

Forty  other  styles,  with  one  to  twenty-one 
stops,  from  $55  to  $1,500  each. 

Lowest  Prices  Printed. 

The  system  of  selling  adopted  by  this  Company  is  different 
from  that  ot  other  makers.  They  add  to  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  the  least  remunerative  profit  as  the  selling  price,  which 
is  then  printed  in  their  price-lists  and  cata¬ 
logues.  This  is,  of  course,  subject  to  no  variation  or  dis¬ 
count,  but  is  alike  to  all ;  so  that  all  are  sure  of  buying  at 
the  lowest  price  at  which  work  of  such  excellence  can  be 
afforded. 

Caution  to  Purchasers. 

It  is  the  general  custom  of  many  organ  manufacturers  to 
print  in  their  price-lists  and  catalogues  exorbitant  prices, 
which  they  do  not  expect  to  get  from  many  people,  and 
ought  not  to  get  from  any.  These  are  printed  in  order  to 
give  opportunity  to  make  enormous  discounts,  not  only  to 
dealers,  hut  to  ministers,  churches,  and  every  one  else,  and 
so  make  an  appearance  to  each  one  of  selling  him  at  a  spe¬ 
cially  low  price.  The  average  of  these  prices  is  something 
like  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the  printed  prices  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.’s  prices  for  the  BEST  ORGANS 
of  similar  size  and  capacity.  Purchasers  will  perceive, 
therefore,  that  the  offer  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty 
per  cent  from  the  manufacturers’  price  does  not  prove  an 
organ  to  he  cheap.  Some  organs  are  commonly  retailed  in 
principal  cities  at  one  half  the  manufacturers’  printed 
prices.  It  is  no  proof,  therefore,  when  an  organ  is  offered 
at  a  discount  from  the  makers’  price  that  it  is  cheap.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  price  is  so  misrepresented,  it  is  just 
ground  for  suspicion  that  there  is  deception  in  other  things 
also.  It  should  also  be  remembered  by  purchasers  that 
dealers  in  organs  are  greatly  tempted  to  recommend  as  best 
those  organs  on  which  they  can  get  largest  discounts,  and 
that  these  are  commonly  the  poorest  instruments.  At  the 
very  low  prices  fixed  on  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  only 
the  smallest  commissions  can  he  allowed  dealers. 

CATALOGUES  and  CIRCULARS  free.  Address 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

New  YTorit,  ESoslota,  or  Claicsigo. 


$100.  One  Hundred  Dollars.  $100. 

For  new  5-oct.,  double  set  of  reeds,  6  stops,  beautifully 
paneled,  warranted  Organs,  for  CHURCH,  CHAPEL 
and  PARLOR. 

The  best  Organs  in  the  world  for  the  price,  and  we 
guarantee  them  equal  to  any  reed  instrument  retailing  for 
double  the  money.  ¥M.  A.  POND  &  CO.. 

547  Broadway,  New  York. 


(Oidll  tl/ns  per  month  guaranteed 

jiL  slgHg  u  " ^  jzsiPBrVlP  sure  to  Agents  every¬ 
where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  iThite  Platina  Clothes 
Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  Girard  \Yire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Great  Fire  al  It.  Yernon  N.  Y,,  Oel.  8, 1873. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CITIZENS. 

ISKaE>GE5I,®IS,2'  IH’IF’G  CO. —Gents  :  Thegreat 
fli-e  in  this  town  found  us  sadly  lacking  the  ordinary  means 
of  putting  it  out,  but  fortunately  for  us  the  undersigned, 
we  or  our  neighbors  had  your  American  Submerged 
Pumps ,  provided  with  hose,  and  by  using  them  we  were 
enabled  to  throw  water  upon  our  buildings,  thereby 
saving  our  property  from  being  entirely  consumed.  Had 
we  not  been  supplied  with  these  Unequaled  Farce  Pumps 
our  property,  to  the  amount  set  against  our  names,  must 
have  been  lost,  together  with  whole  blocks  of  buildings, 
which  comprised  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  town  ; 
as  a  very  heavy  northerly  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time. 
We  most  sincerely  recommend  every  person  having  a 
well  in  or  near  their  houses  to  provide  themselves  with 
one  of  these  Miniature  Fire  Engines  without  delay.  The 
pump  used  to  save  the  following  property  was  a  No.  1  in 
Mr.  Burr  Davis’s  livery  stable,  where  it  had  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  over  three  years.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
it  melted  French  plate-glass  show  windows  in  his  under¬ 
taker's  store,  yet  he  saved  his  buildings  intact. 

Burr  Davis,  house,  stable,  slore,  and  stock,  value  $40,000 
.Toseph  S.  Wood,  editor  and  prop.  Chron- 


icle  "newspaper, 

“  5.000 

John  Hendricks,  store  and  dwelling, 

“  I. 500 

M.  P.  Kennedy,  store, 

“  1,300 

George  P.  Henn,  store  and  dwelling, 

“  10,000 

In  another  locality,  directly  in  range  of  the  fire,  George 
Howard,  No.  1  pump  with  150  feet  of  hose,  saved 
George  Howard,  hardware  store  and  stock,  valued  $20,000 
also  his  barn  and  store-house,  “  2,000 

Wm.  H.  Van  Arsdale,  house  and  store,  “  10,000 

Jackson  Hart,  drug  store,  “  10,000 

John  Boes,  carpenter’s  shop,  “  6,000 

The  Glen  Falls  Insurance  Co.  also  saved  on  adjoining 
buildings  and  stock,  by  the  timely  use  of  this  powerful 
force  pump,  $10,000,  and  we  strongly  advise  every  one  to 
supply  themselves  with  one  or  more  on  their  premises. 
W.  H.  BARD,  Agent.  Glen  Falls  Ins.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 
W.  W.  FISH,  General  Agent  for  Westchester  Co,,  N.  Y. 

Reputation  and  IVIoney 

CAN  IS35  I75AE5E  55Y  SEMilffG  THE 

EWAfflEi,!!© 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMPS. 

ALSO 

ENAMELED  PIPE, 

THE  PUREST  WATER  CONDUCT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
County  find  town  rights  of  this  Pump  for  sale  by 

BflUDGE  &  WOODS, 

No: 55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
See  Afarch  and  April  Nos.  of  this  Paper. 


A  A.  &  BE©.,  No.  318 

®  isionh  Centre  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  agency,  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  sale  of  the 

Eiinmehd  American  Submerged  Pump,  also 
county  rights  for  sale. 

~laby“agewts 

Wanted  to  introduce  our  celebrated  Rubber  Goods  for 
ladies  and  children’s  wear.  They  sell  rapidly,  and  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Address  LA  PE  111,14  RUBBER  CO.. 

90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

WA.  COVERT  CO.,  I»i-o«liice 

®  Commission  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  BST’Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate.  _^Ef| 


The  Fleetwood  Scroll  Saw. 

Patented  July  23,  1872. 


SIMPLE,* 

COMPACT, 

and  DURABLE. 

Runs  easily  as  a  sewing 
machine. 

The  BEST  of  its  kind,  at 
ONE  HALF  the  COST 
of  any  other  make. 

FOB 

Amateurs, 

Jewelers, 
Model-Makers, 

Boys  and  Girls. 
Will  Make  Beautiful 
Parlor  Ornaments. 
Will  Saw  Brass, 

Zinc,  Copper,  Horn, 
Bone,  and  Ivory. 
Adapted  to  the  finest 
work. 

No  experience  required  to  make  beautiful  Brackets,  Pic¬ 
ture  Frames,  Easels,  Book  Shelves,  Match  Boxes,  etc.,  etc., 
which  sell  quickly  at  large  profit. 

The  Machines  are  handsomely  finished,  very  carefully 
fitted,  and  WORK  TRUE.  Will  cut  three-quarter-incli 
wood  readily.  Swing  15  inches  between  saw  and  frame,  aud 
weigh  complete  25  lbs. 

No.  ii  Machine,  complete,  at  factory . $10 

No.  1  Machine,  improved,  with  iron  table,  veneered 
with  walnut,  clamps  for  the  finest  saws,  wheel  guard, 

double  loot  treadle,  etc . . . $15 

Boxing  40  cents  each. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Designs. 

TKURilP  BROS.,  Manufacturers, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  to  the  trade. 

CAST-STEEL 

IOjH  plows,  maeeeps, 

AIXI>  OTHER  ICE  TOOLS. 

Our  stock  is  large, 
embracing  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  in 
use  for  the  latest  re¬ 
quirements  of  the 
business  of  ice  cut¬ 
ting.  An  experience 
of  many  years  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale 
enables  us  to  offer 
Ice  Tools  of  the  best 
quality  and  handsomely  finished.  All  Tools  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free  on  application,  and  orders 
executed  without  any  delay. 

A5VSES  PLOW  C0f¥SPAI^Y, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines,  ■ 
Q,«incy  Hall,  Boston,  and 
53  Beckman  $t..  New  York. 

The  Pulsometer  or  Magic  Pump. 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  and  effective 
steam  pump  now  in  use.  Adapted  to  all 
situations,  and  performs  all  the  functions  of 
a  steam  pump  without  its  consequent  wear 
and  care.  No  machinery  about  it.  Nothing 
to  wear  out.  Will  pump  gritty  or  muddy 
water  without  wear  or  injury  to  its  parts. 
It  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

C.  HENRY  HALL  &  CO., 

20  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City. 

VO®  WANT  TTI5I3  BEST  STOCK  PAPER, 

.HL  LIVE  STOCK  .JOURNAL  : 

$l.f>0  per  year.  Specimen  free.  BUFFALO,  L'.  Y. 


No  More  Loose  Bolts  and  Nuts. 


When  you  buy  a  Reaper,  Mower,  Thrashing  Machine,  Carriage,  or  Wagon,  insist  upon  all  the  bolts  having 

THE  CELEBRATED 

CUMMIN  G- 


Lock-Nut.  HP 


W//////A  /SHMIfL 

Patented  June  16. 1868.  Sections. 

Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Machines,  Carriages,  Wagons,  etc.,  at  low  rates.  Address 

THE  LOCK-NUT  AND  BOUT  CO.  OF  W.  V.,  No.  61  Broadway,  New  York. 

0ILDING  PAPER! 

For  Shoathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
^nu  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  &  Co.,  Go  &  58  Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  or  Rock  River  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 


The  Herald  of  Health 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE 

Body  and  Mind, 

(Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  numbers  Free  to  new  subscribers  wlio 
send  in  their  names  now.) 

($2.00  A  YEAR  WITH  ELEGANT  PREMIUMS.) 

The  October  Number  contains  Cicero’s  Celebrated  Essay 
on  The  Rules  of  Health,  written  107  Years  before  Christ, 
showing: 

What  Produces  Infirmities  of  Body, 
What  Unfits  Man  for  Enjoying  Life. 

(This  Essay  is  worth  a  Year’s  Subscription.) 

How  to  Ventilate  our  Houses. 

(T.  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.D.) 

Teaching  Children  Good  Habits. 
How  Can  a  Farmer  Cultivate  his  Mind. 
Toughening  Children. 

How  to  Beautify  the  Face. 
Teaching  Children  Self-Knowledge  Con¬ 
cerning  Sexual  Matters. 

Cure  of  Headache. 


THE  NOV.  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

The  Rights  of  Woman, 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Physical  Education  of  Delicate  Children. 
Southern  California  for  Invalids. 

(By  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook.) 

How  to  Become  a  Good  Cook. 
Chastity  and  Health. 

Causes  and  Cure  of  Consumption. 

Among  other  things  the  December  Number  will  contain 

The  Rights  of  Children. 
Enlightened  Motherhood. 
Nervous  Diseases. 

Cure  of  Dyspepsia  without  Drugs. 

Our  Oil  Chromo  is  entitled 

“  The  Artist  Cow.” 

In  twelve  colors.  The  picture  represents  nn  Artist  in  the 
flQld,  with  paint,  easel,  and  palette,  painting  a  landscape. 
He  has  for  a  moment  left  his  brush  to  chat  with  a  pretty  gill 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage  near  by.  Meanwhile  a  cow  lias 
discovered  his  picture  and  is  busily  engaged  in  licking  oft' 
the  paint,  while  her  call' has  poked  its  nose  into  the  artist’s 
tools  and  tumbled  them  all  in  a  heap  on  the  ground.  A 
little  hack  a  noble  bull  is  seen  marching  to  the  scene,  at¬ 
tracted  no  doubt  by  a  huge  white  umbrella,  spread  and 
fastened  to  a  stake  drove  into  the  ground  to  keep  the  sun 
from  the  picture-maker  while  he  is  atliis  work.  It  should  be 
in  every  farmer’s  library. 

This  oil  chromo  will  be  mounted  and  sent,  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  every  subscriber  of  The  Herald  of  Health  who 
sends  us  $2  lor  JS74. 

Greatest  Premium  Yet. 

Or,  in  case  our  readers  wish  a  Book  Premium  instead  of  a 
Picture,  we  will  give  them,  when  $2.00  are  sent,  The  Herald 
of  Health  and  a  copy  of 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare, 

Ill  One  Volume  of  850  Pages. 

'TnE  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  POST-PAID. 

It  is  printed  in  new  type  and  on  good  paper;  contains  a 
Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  a  Glossarv, 
together  with  his  Poems,  and  is  the  most  marvelous  instance 
of  cheapness  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  For  $2.50 
we  will  send  The  Herald  and  both  premiums. 

CLUBBING.— We  will  send  “  Harper’s  Monthly,”  “  Weekly.” 
or  “Bazar.”  and  The  Herald,  with  premium,  for  $.">'.00. 
The  same  for  the  “  Galaxy,”  “  Atlantic,”  “  Scribner’s,”  “  Old 
and  New.” 

We  will  send  The  Herald  and  Weekly  Tribune,  for  $3.50; 
Agriculturist,  $3,00  ;  Our  Young  Folks,  $3.50,with  premiums. 

The  Herald  of  Health  contains,  says  the  Scientific 
American,  more  sensible  articles  than  any  other  magazine 
that  comes  to  our  sanctum. 

$2.(i0  a  year  with  premium  free. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laiglit  St.,  New  York. 

Sexual  Physiology, 

By  It.  T.  Trall,  M.D. 

Synopsis  of  Contents:  The  Origin  of  Life;  Sexual  Genera¬ 
tion;  The  Physiology  of  Menstruation;  Impregnation; 
Pregnancy  ;  Emhryologv  ;  Parturition  :  Lactation  ;  The  Law 
of  Sex ;  Regulation  of  Die  Number  of  Offspring ;  The  Theory 
of  Population  ;  The  Law  of  Sexual  Intercom  se;  Hereditary 
Transmission  ;  Philosophy  of  Marriage. 

An  elaborate  illustrated  advertisement  of  tins  work  in 
July  Agriculturist  for  18i3.  Prof.  Wilder,  of  Corne  l  Uni¬ 
versity,  says  it  is  the  best  work  vet  written  on  the  subject. 
20,000  sold.'  Price  $2.00  by  mail.  Kent  with  The  Herald  of 
Health  and  Premium  for  $3.50. 

WOOD  <& 

15  Laiglit  St.,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Orange  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Teems  (always  iu  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.23 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:-  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
HEARTH  AND  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

ZST  Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 

ill 
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Little  -Work.! 

W  EVERYBODY  WANTS  i 
Sf  ONE  OR  MORE  Jj 


OF  THE  MANY 


GOOD  THINGS 


=JI3! 


IP  In  ora*  Premium  List. 

car  ^3 

The  Publishers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Hearth  and  Home  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  presenting  their  new  general 
Premium  List  for  1874.  The  Premiums 
which  they  have  offered  in  past  years 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  Many  thousands  have  se¬ 
cured  Premiums,  and  very  many  of  these, 
who  at  first  had  small  hopes  of  success, 
have  been  themselves  astonished  at  the 
ease  with  which  they  have  raised  large 
clubs  and  secured  valuable  Premiums. 

Here  is  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  all. 

Boys  and  Girls* 

Young  Men  and  Maidens, 

Middle-aged  Men  and  Women, 
Farmers, 

Mechanics, 

Merchants, 

Professional  Men, 
Anybody, 

Anywhere 

who  wishes  to  do  good-asad  make 
EBIOl£ey?  can  do  both  by  going  to 
work  as  here  invited  by  the  publishers 
of  these  two  most  valuable  journals, 
American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth 
and  Home.  You  need  only  to  show 
specimens  of  the  papers,  promise  the 
beautiful  Chromos,  which  are  now  ready 
for  delivery ,  according  to  the  publishers’ 
offer,  and  forward  your  subscriptions. 

There  is  no  danger  of  failure  in  the  enterprise  if 
you  go  into  it  with  spirit.  You  may  succeed  in 


raising  a  dub  much  larger  than 
you  had  at  first  calculated  upon  ; 
and  even  should  you  secure  fewer 
subscribers  tlStn  at  first  hoped  for, 
the  Premiums  are  so  many  and  so 
various  that  you  could  not  fail  to 
be  suited  with  some  good  thing 
on  the  list. 

Persons  of  all  classes  have 
engaged  successfully  in  the  work, 
and  very  many  have  materially 
increased  tlieir  income, 
and  that  too  without  encroaching 
upon  their  ordinary  working  hours 
and  with  but  little  trouhic 
tc>  themselves.  The  articles 
offered  as  Premiums  are  worth 
the  regular  price  which  is  set 
against  them.  They  are  mew 
and  good.  They  have  almost 
universally  pleased  and  satisfied 
the  recipient.  Yon  can  obtain 
one  or  more  of  them. 

try  it. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
IIeaktr  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  iu 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $S5,©©©  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  easting  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  loth 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  §4  a  year. 

¥ou,  Header,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TESY  IT. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

K©  Mo 

Mead  am!  carcfsslly 

Note  tlic  following'  Items; 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (6)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  now  until  July  1st,  to 
fill  up  your  list....  (d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (c)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will 
he  supplied  free  as  needed  .  by 
canvas-era.  but  they  should  he  used 
carefully  and  economically,  and  where 
they  will  tell. ..  .(g)  Remit  money  in 
Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bank¬ 
ers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange  Judd 
Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[Iu  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  ot 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.30  a  year  Cor  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$2.50;  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  J3T1  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  on  next  page. 

N.  15.— In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  (English  or  German)  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50.  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  tvay  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the 
‘Id  and  4 th  columns,  or  from  the  3 d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  Qtk  column. 

(1) 

Table  of  Premiums  anti  Terms 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heartli  anti  Home, 
for  tSae  Year  1874. 


Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

*4; 

2 Vo.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 

1—  Moore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Maifpg  Co)  $1  oo 

2—  Gold  Pen, Sll. Case  ( George  F.Hawkes.)  $3  25 

3 — Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.}.  ~  ~~ 

4—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.) . 

5—  Ladies’  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.) 

S — Paragon  Pa!.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.). 

7—  Paragon  Pal.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.). 

8—  Pauson’s  Indelible  Ink . . 

0—  Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Man'f’g  Co.)$12  00 

10—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.).  $8  00 

11 — Card  Receiver  '  ' 

12—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons 

13—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
13— One  Dozen  Table  Forks 
15—  Child's  Cup 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.).  $7  00 
do.).  $0  00 
do.)  .812  CO 
do.). $12  00 

_ .  .  ...  do.).  $2  75 

10—  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoontdo.  do.).  $5  00 

17—  Child's  Carriage . (C.  W.F.  Dare).? 20  00 

IS— Child’s  Self-operating  Swing  (do.  do.).  $4  00 
1  ft— Doll's  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (do.  do.) 

IQ— Crandall’s  Building  Blocks . 

31 —Crandall’s  Masquerade  Blocks .  $1  00 

33—  Knives  and  Forks  (Woods  Cutlery  Co.)$12  00 
■23— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) . . 

34 — Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  .. 

35—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  .. 

Hi— French  Cook’s  Knije,  Fork,  and  Steel. . 

37— Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)... 

IS —Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

29 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

30 — Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

31—  Mult  uni  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.) 

33—  Garden  Seeds  it  Flower  Bulbstselection)  $2  CO 

33 — Extra  Early  VermontPotato  (2-lb  parceim  00 

34—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  db  Baker)...  .? 60  00 

35—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . 7 — f »>5  00 

30— Sewing  Machine  ( Willcox  &  Gibbs) _ $56  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Secor) . $62  00 

38 — Beckwith  $12  Sewing  Machine . $12  00 

39—  Beckwith  Portable  Family  Sew’g  Mach. $20  00 

30— Washing  Machine  (Doty's).......  . $14  CO 

41  -Clothes  Wringer  (Best- Universal) .....  $8  00 
43— Melodeon.i-octave  ( G.  A. Pt'ince& Co.’s) $67  00 

43 — Melodeon,  6-octave  (do.  do.)  $112  00 

44—  Piano, Splendid  l-oct.iSteinway&Sons)  $600  00 

45—  Silver  Watch  ( American  Match  Co.). ..$40  CO 
30-Ladies’  Fine  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)  .  .$100  00 

47—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . •••••■  $16  00 

48 - Double-bbl.  Gun  (Cooper,  Karris  A  H.)M0  00 

415— Remington's  Breech-loading  Kfle . $oG  00 

50—  Remington’s  Single-barrel  Shot-gun..... $8  00 
51  -Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (lean,  6  Gal.)  $3  00 

51-  Hand  Cultivator  &  Weeder  (Comstock)  J9  00 

53—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  A  Co.) . $14  CO 

54—  Worcester’s  Great  Hlustr’ed  Dictionary^)  CO 

55—  Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 

56—  Any  Tico  Back  Volumes  do. 

57—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

58—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

59—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

(iQ—Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

01— Any  Seven,  do.  do.  do. 

(rZ—Ang  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

Q3— Seventeen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXII. 

64 —Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 
"5— Any  two  Back  Volumes  do. 


US— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

67—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

68—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

69 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

70—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

7 1— Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
73— Seventeen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXII. 


2c 

8  |$10  60 
9  $12  25 
|  $1100 
fci 

- $29  75 

*4  $2  50 
S  #5  CO 
9  $7  50 

g  $10  00 

§  $12  50 
S,  $15  00 
•  $17  60 
1  $20  00 
8  $22  50 


$42  50 
“  00 
25 


74 — Farmer's  Boy’s  Library 

75 —  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library . 

76—  Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library  . $}l  25 

77—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library . JJ5  <5 

78 — Farmer's  Boy’s  Library . .  ■  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  ••$40  (X) 

79—  Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  A  Home  (Bound).  $4  00 

80—  Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $9  00 
—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 


81—  A  $10  Library  ( Your  Choice.) 

82—  A  @15  Library  .  do. 

83—  A  820  Library  do. 

84—  A  825  Library  do. 

85—  A  830  Library  .  do. 

86—  -1  @35  Library  do. 

87—  A  @40  Library  do. 

88—  -1  845  library  do. 

SS— -1  @50  Library  do. 

8G— -1  @80  Library  do. 

fil— a  875  Library  do. 

(i'Z—A  @10©  library  do. 


A  .$10  00 
feS$15  00. 
|  C$20  00 
£  S$25  00 
~|S$30  00 
!§,,$35  00 
§  °$40  00 
lTg$15  00 
isS$50  00 
*0360  00 
S-o'$75  00 
^  10O  00 


93— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description.) 
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Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  NO 
charge  is  made,  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  2  to  8,  27  to  33,  55  to  78,  and  81  to  93, 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each ,  by  any  conveyance  desired,  See  Description 
of  Premiums  on  Nest  Page. 
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Descriptions  of  Premiums. 

( For  number  of  Subscribers  required ,  see  Table ,  page  393.) 

No.  1.  —  Moore's  Floral  Set.— This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium— a  complete  set  of  Ladies’  or 
Children's  Garden  Tools  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Hoe,  Spade,  Fork,  and  Rake. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  and  iron,  with  finely  pol¬ 
ished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  durable,  and  highly  finish¬ 
ed,  and  each  set  inclosed  in  a  bos.  They' will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  are 
pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kensington,  Ct, 

■  Nos.  2,  3,  4.— CSolcl  Fens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  2  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen;  and  No.  3  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  4  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Haivkes,  No.  66  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  5,-Ladics’  Fine  Gold  Fen, 

in  Rubber  @ase,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  maker  as  No.  2. 

Nos.  6,  r.-Paragou  Patent  Re¬ 
volving  Pencil.— This  is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  er 
pressing  the  head.  Tiiey  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  vwll  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
Of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.00.  Same  maker  as  No.  2. 

No.  8. — Fnv  soil's  Indelible  Ink, 
and  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 

— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs's  Blarking-Pcn  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
Of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  9. — Cake  Kasket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased— a  very  taking,  useful; 
and  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  articles 
that  follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  6  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  ami  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
Of  tbs  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  gooA-look- 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  10. — Revolving'  E5iitter->C©olea% 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
Apart  for  washing.  From  same  bouse  as  No.  9. 

No.  11. — Card  Receiver. — This  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  ns  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 

from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  18.  -One  Rozeis  Teaspooajs, — 
No.  13. — One  Dozen  r5’a!»le=SjM>©iss.— 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as- 
No.  9.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  14,— ©ate  Dozen  Table-Forks. 

—The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  13.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  i»  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 

from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  !£». — Child's  Cap. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  outlie  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
WilPlast  for  many  years— indeed,  he  a  life-keepsake. 

No.  I!  6.— 1 *C  2  a  aid’s  Knife,  Fork,  am«l 


Spoon. — This  also  is  a  beautiful  gift  for  a  child.  The 
articles  are  triple-plated,  finely  figured  with  ivy-leaf  pat¬ 
tern,  and  put  up  in  a  handsome  silk-lined  morocco  case. 
From  the  same  house  as  No.  15. 

N  o.  3. 1. — Child's  Carriage,  or  Fair- 
ambulator. — An  elegant  carriage,  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  upholstered  with  reps,  lias  full  plate  tinned  joints, 
handle  tips,  side  lights,  dash  rail,  panel  body,  and  carpet 
on  the  bottom.  These  carriages  are  from  the  well-known 
manufacturer  C.  W.  F.  Bare,  41  Cortlandt 
St.,  New  York. 

No.  18.— Child's  Fateatf  Propeller 
or  Self-Operating  Swing.— A  pleasing  thing  for 
a  little  boy  or  girl.  The  seat  of  the  swing  is  upholstered 
with  enameled  cloth,  showily  painted,  and  hooks  and  all 
complete  accompany  it.  When  it  is  hung  up,  the  books 
overhead,  to  which  the  lever  ropes  are  attached,  must  be 
set  about  one  foot  in  front  of  the  hooks  to  which  the 
main  ropes  are  attached.  A  child  is  delighted  with  being 
able  to  swing  himself.  From  C.  W.  F.  Bare,  47 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

No.  19.— Roll’s  Cottage  Chamber 
Set. — A  most  attractive  gift  for  a  little  girl.  Eight  pieces  • 
of  furniture  prettily  painted;  Bedstead  (size  11%  x  18 
inches),  bureau,  table,  commode,  towel-rack,  two  chairs, 
one  rocking-chair.  FromC.  W.  F.  Bare,  47  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 

No.  20.  —  Crandall's  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  DwelUngs,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  uuequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  ofbuildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  21. — Crandall's  Masquerade 
Blocks.— These  are  put  up  in  boxes,  the  blocks  in 
each  of  which  will  make,  by  various  combinations,  300 
different  pictures  in  brilliant  colors.  They  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  washing,  and  afford  endless  amusement  for  chil¬ 
dren.  They  arc  beautiful  gifts  for  the  little  ones. 

No.  22.— Knives  and  Forks. — These 
have  ebony  and  metal  handles,  manufactured  by  a  patent 
process  which  unites  them  so  firmly  to  the  blades  that 
they  never  work  loosb,  and  are  rendered  hot  water-proof. 
The  knife  blades  are  silver-plated.  Made  in  (lie  best 
style  by  the  Woods  Cutlery  Co.,  55  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York.  For  this  Premium  wo  will 
give  either  the  Table,  Medium,  or  Dessert  size,  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  recipient ;  six  knives  and  six  forks, 
or  twelve  knives  without  forks. 

Nos.  33,  24,  35.—  American  Tabic 
Cutlery.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  really 
good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs,  fi'attersou  Bros.,  21  Park  Bow, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  arc  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  23 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  24  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  80  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $10.00.  No.  2-1  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $20.00..  ..For  33  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $22.00  —  For 
35  at  $1.50,  or  116  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  these 
Premiums,  Nos.  23  and  24,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  Thcso 

Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ 

The  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  are  made  by  ITU©  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  beet  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles, 

No.  93.  —  Fa-caaoli  Cook’s  H&gsiffe, 

Fork,  si  ml  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  tliin  Knife, 
with  Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for 
use  rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see 
how  easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and 
steel  are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces, 
and  perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made 
by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

N«s„  37,  28, 29, 39.— Pocket  Motives. 

— Hem's  por.  tite  Boys  ant>  Girls ! — These  Premiums 


are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wauts  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham¬ 
bers  st..9  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  27  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle. 
No.  2S  is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  peart 
handle.  No.  29  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five  blades 
and  shell  handle.  No.  30  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  31. — Mnltum  iai  Parvo  Pocket 
Knife.— Boys,  Read  this.._^  This  is  a 
most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Premium,  from  the 
Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New 
York.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  b rad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  tools  weighing  hut  two  ounces.  The  knives  will 
be  sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  32. — Very  Choice  Gagmen  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs.— We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  B.  3C.  Bliss  dc  Sons, 
23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  whose 
seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  a  list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very 
choicest  kinds ,  and  the  most  useful  varieties.  Though 
some  are  rare  (and  costly),  all  have  been  tested 
and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  you  to  select  from  the  list  below  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums, and  select  seeds  accordingly. 
All  delivered  free:  1  pint  New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c. ; 
1  pkt.  Beet,  New  Egyptian  Blood  Turnip,  15c.;  l/t  oz.  do. 
Perpetual  Spinach,  25c.;  2  oz.  do.,  Lane’s  Improved  Im¬ 
perial  Sngar,  25c.;  1  Pkt.  Cabbage,  Early  Wyman,  25c.; 
l/2  oz.  do.,  Marblehead  Mammoth,  50c.;  y2  oz.  do.,  Improv 
ed  American  Savoy,  25c.;  J4oz.  do.  Improved  Brunswick, 
25c.;  %  oz.  do.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  20c.;  VS  oz.  do., 
Improved  Red  Dutch,  for  pickling,  25c.;  %  lb.  Carrot, 
Bliss’s  Improved  Long  Orange,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Cauliflower, 
Early  White  Erfurt,  25c. ;  1  pkt.  do.  Early  Paris,  25c.; 
VS  oz.  Celery,  Boston  Market,  25c.;  loz.  Cucumber,  finest 
for  pickling,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Egg-Plant,  New  Black  Pekin,  25c.; 

1  pkt.  Kale,  New  Garnishing,  25c.;  54  oz.  Lettuce,  Early 
Simpson,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Muskmelon,  Hackensack,  15c.;  1  pkt. 
do.  Sill’s  Hybrid,  15c.;  1  pkt.  Watermelon,  Japanese 
Cream-fleshed,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Onion,  New  Queen,  25c.;  1  pkt. 
do.  New  Giant  Rocca,  15c.;  VS  pint  Peas,  Laxton’s  Alpha, 
25c.;  1  pint  Peas,  McLean’s  Little  Gem  30c.;  2oz.  Squash, 
True  Boston  Marrow,  50c.;  2  oz.  do..  Turban,  50c.;  2  oz. 
do.  Genuine  Hubbard,  50c.;  VS  oz-  do.  Marblehead,  25c.; 

2  oz.  Tobacco,  Conn.  Seed  Leaf,  50c.;  %  oz.  Tomato,  Ar¬ 
lington,  50c.;  1  pkt.  do,  Grapeshot  15c.;  1  Lilium  aura- 
turn,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  50c.;  1  Lili¬ 
um  lancifolium  rubrnm,  Japan  Lily,  red,  40c.;  1  Lilium 
laucifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  40c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1.50 ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25  ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$1.50 ;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single,  in  three 
colors,  red,  blue,  and  white  (for  fall  planting),  $1.50 ;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting), $2.00 ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall), $1.00. 

No.  33.  —  Extra  Early  Vermont 
Potato.—' This  remarkable  potato  is  a  seedling  raised 
in  1807  from  a  seed-hall  of  the  well-known  Jackson 
White.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized  from  the 
Garnet  Chili,  as  it  resembles  many  seedlings  of  that 
variety.  For  five  years  the  “  Vermont  ”  potatoes  have 
been  grown  side  by  side  with  the  Early  Rose,  both  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  have  proved  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  that  favorite  sort;  they  are  more  productive, 
fully  equal  to  the  Early  Rose  if  not  superior  in  quality, 
flesh  very  white,  dry,  and  floury,  excellent  keepers,  and 
in  every  way  a  most  promising  variety.  We  have  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  US.  K.  Bliss  &.  Sons, 
23  Park  Place,  New  York,  to  supply  us  with 
the  genuine  article,  to 'go  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  They  should  go  out  before  freezing 
weather,  hut  when  too  late  for  this  we  will  keep  them 
until  warm  enough  to  mail  them  in  the  spring.  This 
Premium  can  only  remain  open  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Nos.  34,  S3,  3®,  37.— Sewisag  Ma¬ 
chines.— “A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor 
and  promotes  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at 
home.”  Wo  offera  choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  lead- 
ingmacliincs,  all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
our  own  families,  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all 
are  valuable,  each  has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Grover  &  Maker  Go.  make  two  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines— the  “Lock  Stitch”  and  the  “Elastic  Stitch.” 
The  elastic  stitch  is  remarkable  for  its  elasticity,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable.  The  structure 
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of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut  or  broken  at 
intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  neither  open,  run, 
nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools,  without  re¬ 
winding.  The  “Lock  Stitch”  makes  the  stitch  alike 
on  both  sides,  and  is  easily  operated.  Either  kind 
will  be  lurnished.  The  Florence  Machine  makes 
different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Willcox  Sc  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  Us  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  arc  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  The  new  table  and 
pedals  are  great  improvements.  The  Secor  machine 
is  claimed  to  comprise  the  fewest  number  of  pieces  of  any 
lock-stitch  machine.  Its  tension  is  very  simple,  and  no 
change  is  required  in  passing  over  seams.  It  will  sew 
from  tissue  paper  to  leather.  The  tension-plates  are  close 
to  the  needle,  and  if  the  thread  is  cut  from  the  spool, 
will  work  until  the  thread  is  exhausted.  The  needle  is 
self-setting.  All  the  works  being  above  the  table,  they 
are  easily  oiled  and  cleaned. — All  these  machines  have 
constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household— worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield  (less  taxes)  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  loast  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  board  included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Hero  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this— the  everlasting  Stitch,  stitch, 
Btitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  Get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sdll  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
laud — get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium-list — well ;  but  gettlie  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for.  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  Sc  linker  Mf’g  Co.,  7S6  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  HPne  Co.,  39  Union  Square. 
Willcox  Sc  Gibbis  Mf’g  Co.,  C58  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Secor  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  097  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wo.  88. — Keckwilli  $12  Seivisig;- 

Macliiue.— While  we  advise  buying  a  $55  to  $05 
Sewing-Machine,  we  have  looked  for  one  which,  while 
brought  by  its  low  price  within  the  reach  of  multi¬ 
tudes  who  can  not  afford  the  valuable  higher  cost 
machines,  should  be  at  the  same  time  worthy  of 
commendation.  This  we  have  found  in  the  Beckwith 
Machine.  It  is  well  and  strongly  made,  is  simple, 
its  use  being  quickly  learned,  is  applicable  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  'has  already  been 
tested  so  thoroughly  that  hundreds  of  testimonials,  from, 
all  quarters,  have  been  given  by  those  who  arc  delighted 
with  its  work.  Each-  machine  is  put  in  a  neat,  compact 
box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can,  with  oil,  thread ,  dif¬ 
ferent-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full  printed  direstions  for 
using.  We  offer  these  Machines  on  our  Premium  List. 
We  will  sell  them  to  any  who  may  wish  to  buy,  for  $12 
each,  delivering  to  any  express  office  in  this  city. 

30. — ReckwiS'li  S*ortal»lc  Fam¬ 
ily  Sewing  Madame. — While  we  offer  the  Beck¬ 
with  $12  Machine  (Premium  No.  3S)  we  also  offer  the 
new  Portable  Machine,  price  $20,  which  comprises  all 
the  excellencies  of  the  former,  with  many  valuable  im¬ 
provements.  Its  size  and  power  are  increased,  and  its 
capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged,  without  impairing  its 
portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and  eccentric 
movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillating 
needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle.  We  will  sell  these  machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily)  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  buy,  for  $20  each, 
delivering  to  any  express  office  in  this  city. 

Wo.  4®.— Roty’s  Improyed  Clotflies 
Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-five  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  R.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortlasult  St,,  New  ‘Moult, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing-  Machine  Co., 
Mididlefleld,  Ct,  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

Wo.  43  . — IJraivei-sal  ClotHies  W&'Iaag-- 

cr. — A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothcs- 
saving  implement,  that  should  he  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 


chine,  tlie  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  *They  are  made  by  tlie  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing;  Machine  Co,,  Middlefield,  Ct. 
HS.C.  Browning,  33  Corliss  enlist.,  N,  Y. 

Wos.  42,  43.— Mdodeous.-  These  arc 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle , 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Hay  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  jof  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  tlie  Mclodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
Sc  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  there  fourteen  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  ns 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
.Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage-stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  he 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  as  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 

Wo.  44.— Steisiway  IPIasio.— Seven  Oc¬ 
tave  Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre. — This,  is  one  of  (he  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered ;  regular  and  only  price  $650.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  Nos. 
109  Sc  ill  East  14th  St.,  is  enough  to  say;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  iff 
Paris  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.: 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury:  “Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 

I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Piano3 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steiuway  by 
the  Juiy  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1S67.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports:  “The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  mo,  a3  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  G2  5  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s  labor.  Classes  of 
young  ladies  at  school  might  unite  in  canvassing,  and 
obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher  or  a  Piano  for  their 
school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this  premium  to  a 
large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Steinway  Sc  Sons, 
New  York  City,  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

Wo.  45. — A  GSooal  Watela. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  othqr 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  nearly  800,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  tne  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watcli, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “American  Agriculturist. 
|  Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 


No.  4«.— S.adles’  Fine  Crold  Watch. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
■Watcli  Co.  (see  No.  45  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  'Watch  will 
he  engraved  “  As*  Agriculturist.  Made  by'  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  Ay.-BrcecliJoading  Poeket 

Rifle.-' This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  he  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried, in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  bo  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J .  Stet'ens 
&  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway'.  gS”  Without  the  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  comfflete,  with  100  cart¬ 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  ig.-Mouble-Barrcl  &»s»m  ?  OR 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“  Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  caliber  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  arc  furnished  for  this 
Premium  liy  Messrs,  Cooper,  Harris  Sc  Hodg¬ 
kins,  i  77  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  Premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter, 

Ro.  4®.  —  Remington’s  Sporting 
Breech- Loading-  Rifle. — The  Rifle  offered  as  this 
Premium  has  a  30-incli  steel  barrel,  and  can  be  of  any 
weight  from  8  to  13  lbs.,  ■and  of  any  caliber  from  M/10« 
to  m/10o,  as  may  he  desired.  Ammunition  is  extra,  and 
at  prices  varying  in  accordance  with  the  caliber.  These 
rifles  are  manufactured  by  the  noted  firm  of  E.  Rem¬ 
ington  &  Sons,  Nos.  281  and  283  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
and  who  stand  in  Ihe  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of 
fire-arms. 

Ito.  50.— Remington’s  Siugle-5Bnr- 
rel,  Muzzle-loading  Sliot-Gun.  Improved. 

— This  very  serviceable,  low-priced  gun  has  gained  a  wide 
reputation,  mid  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  boy-read¬ 
ers,  who  are  old  enough  to  handle  a  gun,  will  be  glad  to 
secure  one.  It  is  of  good  material  and  fine  workman¬ 
ship,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  49. 

No.  51. — Clms.  S*patt  Sc  Co’s*  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,-  Reliable 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guarantee  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Familt 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation,  and  death 
resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil— but 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha,  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  United  States  Law — has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium-list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  Government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  “Astral  Oil”  is  from  the 
House  of  Okas.  Pratt  &  Co,,  103  Fulton  St. 
Mr.  P.,  a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the 
article'  to  its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested,  and 
fully  indorsed  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the 
land.  The  Guarantee  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so 
that  none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  he  returned 
for  refilling.  For  17  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  54  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  8  2  one-gallon  Guarantee 
Cans  of  Oil,  which  may  be  distributed  among  a  club. 

No.  52.  —  Comstock’s  Horticnl- 
tural  Implements  Combined.  Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion-Weeded,  Seed-Sower  and  Straw¬ 
berry  -  Runner  Cutter.  —  These  implements  have 
given  such  satisfaction  the  four  years  we  have  oflerca 
them  as  Premiums  that  we  continue  them  on  our  Pre¬ 
mium-list,  and  recommend  them  as  very  complete  con¬ 
trivances  for  hand  cultivation.  The  same  frame,  wheel, 
and  handles  answer  for  all  the  combinations.  The 
changes  for  each,  kind  of  work  can  be  made  in  a  few 
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minutes,  and  every  implement  works  as  well  as  if  made 
specially  for  the  purpose.  With  any  of  them  one  man 
can  accomplish  with  ease  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  men 
with  common  tools,  and  do  better  work.  The  price  of 
the  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  is  $9.00  (see  our  Pre¬ 
mium  in  the  Table) ;  with  Seed-Sower  combined  $15.00, 
which  we  will  give  for  22  subscribers  at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1. 
The  fallowing  are  extra  attachments  for  the  Cultivator 
and  Weeder,  which  may  be  secured  by^ending  us,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above,  the  same  number  of  subscriptions 
required  for  any  other  Premium  of  same  cost:  Straw¬ 
berry  Cutter,  $3.00;  pair  of  Half-share  Teeth,  $1.00;  set 
of  Shovel  Plows,  $2.00;  Mole  Plow,  $1.00;  a  Verge- 
Cutter  for  cutting  and  cleaning  the  turf  edges  of  walks 
and  borders,  an  exceedingly  valuable  invention,  $1.50; 
Scuffle  Hoe,  for  scraping  walks  and  alleys,  $1.50. 
Manufactured  by  Consstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Ct.„  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants. 

No.  5S.— Family  Scales.— These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  y2  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan,  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  or  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

No.  541. — TTEse  <bJre«ft  IMcftiomsry. — 

Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1 854  three-columnm  pages, with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
qnarto  volnme.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  edneated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  a  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  &  H'Westont,  Boston. 

Nos.  55  do  <15. — Volume*  ol*  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and 
contain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than 
can  be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or 

$1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They 

are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them 
having  alone  cost  at  least  $100,000.  Those  obtaining 
premiums  for  less  than  sixteen  volumes  can  select  any 
volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to  XXXII  inclusive.  For 
ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer. 

Nos.  45  £  4o  7ft.  —  If  <*  uu«L  Volumes  of 
the  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  50 
to  58  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  as  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post- paid. 

No.  74. — Fannei-'s'  Boy’s  Library. — 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  hoys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  snch  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  he  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  are  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 

No.  75. — ff’a.i'BniKsr’s  Boy’*  lUi1n*tiry. — 
Both  the  books  in  No.  74,  and  also  Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Horsekeepers  and  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit- 

No.  745.— Farm,  or 's  Boy’s  — 

The  four  books  in  No.  75,  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Strawberry  Culture,  Gregory  on  Squashes,  Brill’s  Farm 
Hardening,  and  Harris  on  the  Pig. 

No.  77. — F.i.rsnier"').;  Koy’sLibi’ai'y, — 

The  eight  books  in  No.  70,  with  the  addition  of  Thomas’s 
Farm  Implements,  Tim  Bunker  Papers,  and  Waring’s 
Draining  for  Profit. 

No.  78. — FarwerVj  Boy’s  Fib vary. — 

The  eleven  hooks  in  No.  77,  witli  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Grape  Culturist,  Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  and 
Hunter  and  Trapper — in  all  1 4  fine  volumes. 

Nos.  70,  84)>. — Bout  nidi  Volumes  of 

Hearth  and  Home. — These  volumes  are  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on  hack 
and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  all  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  a  family,  they  will  prove  valuable  additions  to 
any  library. 

Nos.  84  4o  OS. — fjloodl  E^il»a*ui*ies. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farim,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  81  to  92  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  hooks  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agricultui'ist ,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  ^“See  Table  List 
of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

No>.  — CJemeral  BSooli  Wemiimna. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  eacii  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20 ;  or 
(10  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  through,  by  us.  See  List  as  in  No.  81. 


THE  BECKWITH 

SEIIMACHIE  IMPROVED. 

PRICE,  $12. 

WMb  lew  BraMiMg-Foot  aiatE  oliaer 
YstSuabSe  ImproveaseMts. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  fora  year  past, 
the 

SSeckwItln  Sewing-SfiaeMrae, 

which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  and  April,  1872.  We  have  already  given  and 
sold  more  than  one  thonsand  of  these  machines,  and  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  offer  the  Reekvvith  Sewing-Ma- 
chine,  Improved,  price  $8  2.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style. 

Read  what  the  Peoj»le  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below.  Some  of  them  were  written  with 
reference  to  the  $10  Machine,  hut  arc  appropriate  to  the 
Improved  Machine,  as  that  comprises  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  former,  witli  the  additions  already  noted. 


Waynesville,  Omo,  June  10,  1373. 
Sins:  I  received  the  sewing-machine  in  due  time.  Iam 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  I  have  used  it  on  all  kinds  of 
goods.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

Mas.  EMMA  CARDER. 


Plymouth,  Wis.,  Jan.  29th,  1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  had  the  Machine  nearly  a  year,  I  think, 
and  this  is  the  only  accident  (breaking  one  needle)  that  has 
occurred  to  it.  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs,  S.  C.  IVILLEY. 


Laclede,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1373. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  amount  inclosed  in  No.  1  and  2 
needles  for  Beckwitli  $10  Sewing-Machine.  The  little  thing 
works  like  a  charm.  Truly  yours. 

S.  A.  HENLEY. 


Chukcuville,  Va.,  Feb.  22d,  1673. 
Gentlemen  :  The  three  Machines  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  1  have  sold  two  of  them  to  my  nearest  neighbors,  who 
are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  H.  HEIZER. 


Kyi.erstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  13th,  1S73. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Machine  works  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all.  I  am  young,  and  never  sewed  on  a  machine  until  I 
got  the  Beckwith,  but  by  closely  following  directions  on 
the  lid  of  the  box,  I  got  along  without  any  trouble. 

A.  F.  HOOVER. 


Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9th,  1873. 

Gentlemen  :  I  received  the  Improved  Beckwitli  Sewing. 
Machine  yesterday.  Words  will  fail  to  express  my  admira- 
tion  of  it.  I  had  never  seen  one— never  used  any  machine 
mneh-aud  had  not  Hie  slightest  trouble  in  immediately 
sewing  with  yours.  Truly  yours, 

A.  F.  COOKINUAM. 

Newport,  October  10th,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  The  Machine  I  bought  of  you  September 
21st  gives  great  satisfaction.  Wife  says  she  would  not  give 
it  for  a  $100  machine,  it  is  so  nice  and  handy. 

Respectfully,  CHARLES  ALMY. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckrt’ith  Sewing  Machine  1 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can' 
with  oil,  thread,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full  ■ 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express  • 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

The  New  Sewing  machine  as  a 
S’SfffilTXS HIM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it.,  we  make  the  following-  offer : 

We  will  give  the  Machine  to  any  one 
who  will  collect  and  forward  BIGHT 
subscribers  lor  HEARTH  ANB  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each,  express- 
age  on  the  Machine  to  be  paid  by  tine  re¬ 
cipient  of  it. 

Ksv"  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing-Machine. 

PRICE  $30. 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 

ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  POUNDS. 

We  have  been  ottering  for  a  year  past 

The  Beckwitli  Sewinj  -  Maciiiiies, 

both  the  original  $10  Machine  and  the  $12  Improved,  as 
Premiums,  and  in  that  time  have  disposed  of  hundreds  o i 
them,  which  have  given  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and 
elicited  multitudes  of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  reci¬ 
pients.  While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12 
Machine  as  heretofore,  we  now  offer  the  new 

Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20, which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former, 
with  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  aro 
increased,  and  its  capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged, withont 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and 
eccentric  movement,  a  balance-wlieol,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  finest  shade  ol  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

Wc  will  give  one  of  these  820  Machines  to 
any  one  who  will  collect  and  forward  to  uM 
Thirty  Subscribers  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  at  81.50  each,  or  One  Hundred  at  81 
eacii,  expressage  on  the  Machine  to  be  paid 
by  the  recipient  of  it. 

To  any  one  sending  ns  $20,  wo  will  send  one  of  the  Machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser.  If,  after  having 
the  Machine  30  days,  and  giving  id  a  fair  trial,  It  does  not 
give  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  the  Machine,  express 
charges  paid,  we  will  refund  the  $20. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Aunt  Sue’s  Prize  Matter. 

(Continued  from,  page  428.) 

Over  200  have  been  given  by  Melviun  A.  S.,  Shannon 
'\W.  P.,  M.  D.  C.,  and  F.  R.  Benson. 

Between  100  and  200  by  Fred  Wilson,  Howard  B.,  Syl 
Seely,  J.  X.  IX.,  E.  XV*.  F.,  S.  J.  I).,  and  M.  E.  L. 

Between  50  and  100  by  Frank  P.  L.,  Addie  B.,  Moigan 
S.,  J.  N.  Gets,  M.  D.  Walton,  Fayetteville  (no  signature), 
E.  E.  W.,  F.  P.  S.,  J.  P.  L.,  L.  Me  F.,  Alfred  W.,  C.  M. 
W.,  Millie  Mead,  Addie  A.,  May  S.,  Sadie  A.  R.,  E.  L. 
Ernest,  H.  H.  B.,  F.  P.  D.,  L.  H.  L.,  A.  T.,  C.  S.  D., 

D.  H.  T.,  L.  F.  B.,  L.  A.  B.,  M.  A.  M.,  H.  A.  A.,  H.  S.  B., 

E.  A.  C.,  G.  II.  W.,  L.  J.  K.,  and  E.  T. 

Between  20  and  50. — Carrie  K.,  Nettie  M.,  A.  E.  C., 
W.  H.  F.,  D.  L.W.,  M.  T.  B.,  W.  R.  F.,  H.  B.,  Anna 
Bi  C.,  H.  E.  J.,  O.  F.  R.,  A.  C.  W.,  Jr.,  L.  V.,  A.  W., 
Belle  B.,  T.  A.  C.,  F.  H.,  W.  C.,  E.  M.,  M.  E.  F., 
L  A.  T.,  C.  A.  M.,  J.  P.  D.,  E.  S.  C.,  L.  A.  W.,  F.  E.  H., 
losieE.,  M.  L.  O.,  Frank  P.,  D.  H.  R.,  Jesse  T.  B., 
2.  C.,  E.  H.  L.,  F.  L.  S.,  J.  W.  M.,  J.  A.  P.,  Ida  G., 

H.  M.  M.,  J.  L.  C.,  E.  C.  M.,  C.-C.  Y„  and  C.  R.  C. 

20  or  under.—  H.  M  L.,  A.  K.  S.,  I.  G.  N.,  M.  C.  T., 
L  N.,  Miss  S.,  R.  E.  W.,  E.  H.  P.,  A.  T.  C.,  H.  M.  H., 
u.  B.  F.,  Hudson  G.,  H.  S.,  B.  F.  B.,  G.  T.  McC.,  A.  Y., 
tt.  Y.,  E.  N.  P.,  H.  F.  B.,  and  A.  L.  C. 

The  industrious  but  unfortunate  ones  who  selected 
Ganges  (“Mexican  Cordilleras,”  “  Macgillycuddy’s 
leeks,”  “Sierra  Nevada,”  “Cumberland  Mts.,”  etc.), 
md  who  have  given  between  150  and  200  rivers,  are 
Xrthnr  H.  T.,  G.  Franklin,  A.  L.  Jackman,  and  W.  H.  N. 
Between  100  and  150.— Emmeline  O.  Do  F.,  Clara  J.W., 
J.  Potter,  E.  H.  S.,  Mrs.  A.  F.  S.,  Sarah  A.  W.,  and 
Jorton  B. 

Between  50  and  100.— Mabel  L.,  L.  A.  D.,  H.  C.  D., 

I.  A.  McC.,  W.  F.  C.,  F.  W.  C.  C.,  A.  M.,  C.  L.  N., 
’acie  P.,  M.  C.,  W.  B.,  D.  L.  F.,  G.  P.  F.,  A.  M.  B., 

\  H.,  A.  W.,  Bertha  Elliott  (very  neatly  written  list), 
;nd  Gussie  H.  T. 

50  or  less  by  B.  F.,  H.  A.,  A.  R.  G.,  E.  E.  H.,  C.  M.W., 
>.  R.,  I.S.,  C.TJ.S.,  C.E.  L.,  J.E.F.,  M.  O.,  Mrs.  I.H., 

'.  L.  S.,  H.  A.  C.,  C.E.  C.,  F.  O.  B„  TJ.M.Y.,  K.M.E., 
l.  C.  G.,  I.  N.  H.,  A.  M.,  R.  H.  N.,  E.  H.  P.,  H.  D., 
l.  M.  R.,  and  F.  Y.  S. 

- —— - —a®!— - -  «- - 

Paving-  Stalslcs. — “  G.  E.  H.,”  Iugersoll, 
intario.  The  method  of  paving  a  barn-yard  or  stable 
nth  cobble-stones  was  described  in  the  Agriculturist 
jr  November,  1871. 

Damp  Cellar. — “J.  H.  M.,”  Decorali, 
swa.  A  damp  cellar  should  be  underdrained.  A  drain 
iuttwo  feet  below  the  wall  and  communicating  with  an¬ 
ther  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  collected  will  render  it 
ry.  Sometimes  the  surface  water  or  the.  drop  from  the 
:>of  of  the  house  is  the  cause  of  the  dampness.  In  such 
case  proper  spouts  should  be  fixed  to  the  house,  and  a 
rain  made  to  carry  off  all  the  water  away  from  the 
uilding. 

Soft  Eggs. — “  G.  W.  A.,”  Chillicotke,  Ohio.  ■ 
nperfect  eggs  or  eggs  without  shells  or  any  kind  of  eggs 
bnormally  shaped  are  due  to  an  irregular  condition  of 
re  oviduct.  This  passage  is  sometimes  inflamed  in 
arts,  when  the  fnnetions  of  the  inflamed  portions  are 
ispended.  Thus  the  secretion  of  tire  shell  or  the  inner 
aembrane  or  even  the  white  albuminous  part  of  the  egg 
uay  be  prevented,  or  by  want  of  proper  action  there 
:iay  he  a  premature  secretion  by  which  eggs  with- 
nt  yolks  or  two  misshapen  eggs  attached  together  may 
e  produced.  Yery  often  this  is  due  to  over  exertion  or 
lasing  about  of  heavy  bodied  fowls,  or  by  injury  from 
imping  from  high  roosts.  The  remedy  lies  in  remov- 
ig  the  causes;  one  grain  of  calomel  and  one  twelfth 
f  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  in  bread  pills,  and  providing 
lenty  of  bone-meal  or  pounded  oyster  shells  has  also 
een  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  these  troubles. 

I*a,ris-f5reesi  on  Trees. — “M.  W.  G.,” 
a  Salle,  Ill.,  writes  that  observing  that  a  favorite  walnut- 
•ee  was  being  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  “  worms,”  he 
^ringed  the  foliage  with  water  in  which  Paris-green 
ad  been  mixed,  and  eveiy  caterpillar  disappeared.  He 
links  that  the  same  treatment  would  rid  fruit  trees  of 
II  insects,  including  the  Codling-moth.  So  far  as  the 
odling-moth  goes  we  doubt  its  utility,  as  the  moth  only 
isits  the  tree  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  blossom  end  of 
le  young  fruit. 

Am  to  SorfjhuiB. — “  W.  T.  8.,”  Ouchita  Co., 
.rk.,  asks:  1st.  *What  is  the  value  of  sorghum  seed  as 
:ed  for  fowls  as  compared  with  coni  at  $1  per  bushel  ? 
I.  Is  the  fodder  of  sorghum  that  is  stripped  from  the 


stalks  when  well  cured  as  good  feed  for  horses  as  corn- 
fodder?  8d.  Are  the  frost-bitten  suckers  that  shoot  up 
from  the  butts  of  cane-stalks  after  they  have  been  cut  in  • 
jurious  to  cattle  when  eateu?  Replies:  1st.  We  cannot 
say;  our  fowls  could  never  he  induced  to  eat  sorghum 
seed.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  from  those  who  know 
about  it.  2d.  Yes.  3d.  Not  absolutely  injurious,  but  in- 
nutritious. 

Wolf"  — “  G.  S.  N.”  It  is  not  gener¬ 

ally  credited  that  wolf  teeth  injure  the  eyes  of  a  colt.  If 
the  colt’s  eyes  are  suffering  you  may  give  it  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  draw  the  teeth  with  forceps.  They  are 
easily  drawn,  and  it  can  do  no  harm  in  any  way 

Wiser©  as  4lae  AfdLvs&jaits&g-e  ? — “W  C. 
C.,”  Lindale,  O.  If  a  full-blooded  merino  ram  can  be 
procured  for  $15,  the  profit  or  his  use  with  fifteen  com¬ 
mon  ewes  would  be  found  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
fleeces  of  his  progeny.  If  the  value  of  native  wool  be  30 
cents  a  pound,  that  of  half-bred  grade  meriuos  will  bring 
40  ceuts,  and  three-quarter  bred  fleeces  will  ruu  up  to  40 
to  50  cents.  Besides,  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  increases 
from  2 yt  pounds  in  the  common  native  up  to  4>4  or  5 
pounds  in  the  high-bred  grades.  If  this  improvement 
can  be  procured  for  so  small  an  investment  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  a  native  and  full-blood  ram  costing 
only  $15,  there  is  no  question  about  the  advantage. 

How  to  S£eej»  M!3k  Sweet,—1 “C. W 
Milford,  Pa.  We  know  of  but  one  way  to  keep  milk  from 
souring  dur'njg  the  hot  weather,  and  that  is  to  keep  it  in 
a  cool,  well  ventilated  cellar  or  milkhouse,  or  in  pans  set 
in  a  stream  of  cool  water.  Anything  added  to  the  milk 
to  prevent  souring  will  spoil  the  flavor. 

Sugar  from  —  “  Subscriber.” 

Beets  contain  a  great  variety  of  others  matters  besides 
sugar,  from  which  the  sugar  is  separated  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  beet  sugar  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  costly  machinery  and  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  defecation  and  refining. 

Stra-w*foerries  UsstSen*  ©laws.— C.  Her¬ 
rick.  Strawberries  may  be  forwarded  by  two  or  three 
weeks  in  a  cold  frame.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  the 
earliest  rooted  plants  put  out,  and  the  runners  kept  cut 
off.  When  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  the  ground  has 
frozen,  cover  the  plants  with  leaves  or  salt  hay,  and  put 
over  sashes  or  shutters  to  keep  the  rain  oat.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  the  leaves  or  other-litter  are  removed,  the  sashes  put 
on,  and  the  plants  started  into  growth.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  airing  and  covering  at  night  as  with  other 
plants  under  glass.  Any  good,  per-fect  variety  may  he 
used.  Triomphe  do  Qand,  Trollope’s  Victoria,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilder,  and  many  others  force  well. 

CorEi-wienl  ISraaa  tfoir  MiS-cSn 

Cows,- “M.  H.  B.,”  Winnebago,  Ill.,  writes:  “I  have 
sold  my  oats  at  27  cents  per  bushel,  intending  to  buy 
bran  at  $10  per  ton,  or  middlings  at  $11  per  ton.  Corn  is 
worth  30  cents  a  bushel  of  60  pounds,  or  $10  per  ton. 
One  of  my  neighbors  thinks  I  had  better  feed  corn-meal 
alone.  I  have  been  of  opinion  that,  to  produce  milk  to 
make  butter,  a  mixture  of  corn-meal  and  bran  would  be 
better  than  corn-meal  alone.  What  is  your  opinion  ?” — 
If  you  have  abundance  of  good  grass  that  costs  little  or 
nothing,  we  would  feed  corn-meal  alone.  Corn-meal, 
weight  for  weight,  is  far  more  nutritious*  than  bran. 
Bran  i3  a  good  substitute  for  hay  or  grass,  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  if  bran  costs  no  more  per  ton  than  hay,  we  should 
much  prefer  to  feed  a  mixture  of  bran  and  corn-meal 
than  corn-meal  alone. 

Concrete  1®iisos, — “  C.  Hamlin,”  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Atwood’s  Country  Homes,  price  $1.50,  con¬ 
tains  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  about  using  concrete. 
The  cost  of  such  a  house  is  about  half  that  of  brick. 

To  I>estroy  Lice. — “J.  F.  B,,”  Montgom¬ 
ery  Co.,  Pa.  Lice  of  all  kinds  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  lard  or  sweet-oil  in  which  carbolic  acid 
has  been  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  acid  to  one 
hundred  of  oil  or  lard.  For  poultry,  the  mixture  should 
be  rubbed  beneath  the  wings  and  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
except  in  the  case  of  sitting  hens,  which  should  never 
have  grease  of  any  kind  applied  to  them,  lest  the  egg* 
be  injuriously  affected. 

Estimatijrag;  BStashels  sm«S  GaMoiis. 

— “H.  C.  Y.  W.,”  Maryville,  Tenn.,  sends  the  following 
rule  for  estimating  corn  in  the  crib— viz.*:  Multiply 
height  and  width  of  crib  (when  the.  sides  are  straight)  by 
half  the  length,  which  gives  the  number  of  bushels  of 
Shelled  com.  This  is  on  the  basi3  of  taking  two  cubic 
feet,  equal  to  3.450  cubic  inches  of  earn,  of  corn,  for  a 


shelled  bushel,  and  is  approximately  correct  lor  Western 
or  Southern  corn  with  large  ears.  The  contents  of  a 
cistern  are  found  by  finding  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained,  and  multiplying  the  amount  by  7 which 
gives  the  number  of  gallons  very  nearly. 

SlBifflisig'  Birds  and  Aiiimsils.  — 
“A.  G.  N.”  “Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide"  is  the 
best  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  practicable  to  treat 
the  matter  with  sufficient  detail  in  the  paper.  Price  of 
the  work  $2. 

CuaeBamtoer  IPicIfles. — “U.  C.,”  Earls- 
ville,  O  We  believe  that  all  the  bright  green  pickles  are 
cooked  or  soaked  in  brass  or  copper  vessels.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  salted  cucumbers  are  soaked  with  grape-leaves 
they  will  be  green— but  we  have  not  tried  it. 

Oaowelsow.— “  Shelter  Island.”  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  English  preparation  is  a  secret  with  the 
makers,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  successful  attempts 
at  imitating  it. 

CJaariosis  Eg”-.— J.  N..  Walker,  Haskins  Co., 
Tenn.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  curiously-shaped  egg  laid  by 
one  of  his  hens.  It  was  rather  a  double  egg,  consisting 
of  two  perfect  eggs,  excepting  that  they  were  soft  ones, 
or  without  shells,  each  containing  a  yolk,  and  the  two 
were  connected  by  a  cylindrical  sac  \  of  an  inch  long 
and  %  of  an  Inch  in  diameter,  the  contents  of  which 
were  not.  connected  with  those  of  the  eggs. 

IFIjm©  Toma-toes. — Altogether  the  finest 
and  largest,  tomatoes  we  haye  seen  this  year  came  from 
Forestdale,  the  residence  of  W.  T.  Blodgett,  Esq.,  Bran¬ 
don,  Yt.,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  his  gardener,  Mr. 
L.  Longnor.  They  appear  to  be  Trophies. 

II  ©u.*:  ©:•  l*ft  ticks* — “  G.  W.  H.,”  Cranford, 
N.  J.  There  is  no  variety  of  duck  that  is  more  prolific  in 
eggs  than  the  common  or  so  called  “native.”  The 
Aylesbury  and  the  Rouen  ducks  are  of  heavier  weight.  Wo 
have  known  a  common  duck  to  lay  an  egg  daily  for  70 
days  without  intermitting  a  single  day ;  yet,  while  this  is 
more  than  any  hen  ever  did  with  us  in  the  same  time, 
we  would  not  change  our  hens  for  ducks  ns  egg- 
producers. 

Puerperal  or  Mills:  Feier. — “  L.  H.,” 
Tilden.  The  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever  are  easily  con¬ 
founded  with  those  of  the  more  common  nervous  debility 
after  calving,  or  the  more  fatal  parturient  apoplexy 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  amongst  highly  fed  and 
well  kept  cows.  They  are  at  first  a  hardly  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  temperature  of  the  extremities,  the  horns  sud¬ 
denly  changing  from  hot  to  cold,  and  an  increased  pulse, 
which  occur  within  twelve  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
calf.  Restlessness  follows  and  the  cow  changes  place 
often,  then  she  is  unable  to  get  up  and  after  rising  on  to 
her  knees  rolls  over  on  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Then 
great  suffering  is  expressed  by  the  convulsive  motion  of 
the  legs  and  the  turning  of  the  head  to  the  flank.  The 
last  symptoms  are  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  limbs,  the 
stomach  is  distended,  and  death  occurs  very  rapidly. 
The  treatment  consists  in  bleeding  at  the  first  possible 
moment,  brisk  purging  by  means  of  a  pound  (or  24  ounces 
in  case  of  a  strong  animal)  of  Epsom  salts  and  2  ounces  of 
ginger,  given  in  two  quarts  of  gruel.  Injections  of  soap 
and  water  should  also  be  given,  aud  the  skin  should  be 
sponged  with  cold  water  and  then  rubbed  dry  aud  the 
cow  covered  witli  a  blanket.  In  two  hours  the  cow 
should  he  given  4  ounces  of  acetate  of  ammonia  with  30 
drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  in  a  pint  of  warm  oatmeal 
gruel.  This  should  he  repeated  every  four  hours  reduc¬ 
ing  the  aconite  by  five  drops  each  time  until  only  10  drops 
a.ro  given.  It  is  best  then  to  discontinue  it.  If  the  later 
stages  have  occurred  the  case  will  he  almost  hopeless, 
and  nothing  can  be  recommended  but  to  procure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  knows  his  business.  In 
the  later  stages  bleeding  must  be  avoided  as  it  wifi 
probably  suddenly  kill  the  animal.  Some,  cows  after  ar¬ 
riving  at  adult  age  are  subject  to  this  complaint,  especial¬ 
ly  those  which  are  heavy  milkers  and  keep  in  good  flesh. 
The  sudden  change  in  the  cow’s  system  after  calving  and 
the  excitement  of  the  circulation  consequent  upon  that 
event  are  the  causes. 

Mill  for  flrwsliiug  Ears  ®f  Corn.- 
“  J.  H.  N.,”  Nacoochee,  Ga.  We  have  found  a  common 
bark  mill,  such  as  is  used  to  crush  bark  for  tanneries,  set 
so  as  to  run  backwards,  an  excellent  mill  to  crash  ears  of 
corn.  If  the  com  ears  are  desired  to  be  ground  finely, 
the  broken  cobs  and  grain  with  the  tom  shucks  may  be 
run  through  a  pair  of  mill-stones  or  a  steel  mill ;  the 
meal  may  then  be  fed  to  stock  and  the  whole  of  it  con¬ 
sumed.  We  have  used  such  meal  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 
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Borne-Bust.—  “  A.  C.  W.,”  Tazewell  Co., 

Ill.  Liater  Bros,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacture  bone- 
dust  which  they  guarantee  to  be  pure.  Their  price  i8 
$35  per  ton. 

Snow-Shoes  au«l  SSircli  Canoes. 

“E.  W.  0.,”  Brattleboro,  Vt.  These  articles  are  very 
difficult  to  make  by  au  unskillful  white  man.  It  is  not 
every  Indian  even  who  is  a  good  snow-shoe  maker. 
The  bows  arc  prepared  by  the  men  and  the  raw  hide  by 
the  squaws,  who  also  do  the  tilling  of  the  shoes,  and  very 
few  of. them  can  make  a  really  neat  and  light  shoe.  The 
Indian  women  also  do  the  most  of  the  work  upon  the 
birch  canoes,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  most  in¬ 
genious  white  man  can  successfully  compete  with  these 
people,  who  are  trained  from  their  early  youth  to  do  this 
work.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  them  at  the  very 
moderate  price  asked  for  them,  about  $'3  for  a  pair  of 
snow-shoes,  and  $3  to  $12  for  a  canoe. 

Mtsntl-Mill  for  Grinding’  Wheat. — 

“  W.  F.  C.,”  Galena,  Ill.  There  are  some  very  efficient 
hand-mills  adapted  to  grinding  wheat  into  meal  or  flour, 
which  cost  from  $8  to  $12,  and  which  may  be  procured 
of  almost  any  agricaltural  implement  dealer  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  Howard  Mill  No.  1,  price  $8,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  these  that  we  know  of. 

Experiments  In  Sowing  Wheat. — 

H.  Branch,  Loudor.  Co.,  Va.,  sends  us  a  statement  of  the 
results  of  experiments  in  sowing  wheat,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  portion  is  that  which  shows  the  effect  of 
thin  sowing  of  seed.  One  of  the  experiments  was  in 
planting  Fultz  wheat  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  and  sow¬ 
ing  the  grains  singly  3  inches  apart  on  one  plot,  and  G 
inches  apart  on  another.  The  result  was  that  this  seed¬ 
ing,  equal  to  one  fifth  and  one  tenth  of  a  bushel,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  25%  bushels  per  acre  with  the  least  seed, 
and  not  quite  32  bnshels  per  acre  with  the  larger  quantity 
on  an  average  of  ten  plots  planted  altogether.  This, 
however,  is  only  what  has  been  proved  many  times  al¬ 
ready. 

Breeding  In-and-in.— T.  G.  Hopkins, 
Sctauket,  L.  I.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  breed  a  bull 
to  his  own  progeny  when  it  is  desired  to  establish  some 
particular  point  or  characteristic  aimed  at.  But,  as  a  rule, 
we  would  advise  the  bull  to  be  changed  and  new  blood 
introduced  every  second  year,  and  no  young  bull  to  be 
raised  for  use  upon  related  stock. 

Sait  as  a  Manure.— “  H.  P.,”  Schuylkill 
Co.,  Pa.  Salt  is  used  to  benefit  clover,  to  stiffen  the  straw 
in  wheat  and  oats,  and  as  a  fertilizer  for  asparagus.  It 
may  be  used  on  clover  and  wheat  or  oats,  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  six  bushels  per  acre,  and  for  asparagus  a  peck 
to  the  square  rod  may  be  used  with  benefit. 

“ Over-Ripe  "Wheat.”  —  “J.  H.,”  St. 

Clair  Co.,  Ill.  There  can  not  be  any  such  thing  as  over¬ 
ripe  grain.  When  grain  is  ripe  its  growth  is  complete, 
and  it  is  then  in  a  perfect  condition  for  seed.  Wheat  cut 
before  it  is  ripe  will  ripen  in  the  shock,  but  if  it  is  cut 
too  early  will  shrink  in  the  ripening.  Shrunken  wheat 
should  not  be  used  for  Beed,  because  although  there  may 
be  a  perfect  genn  formed,  there  will  be  lack  of  nutriment 
for  the  growth  of  the  young  plant. 

Ringbone. — “  F.  M.,”  Annaton,  Wis.  In  an 
old  horse  ringbone  is  generally  incurable,  and  is  only 
made  worse  by  attempts  to  cure.  When  the  bony  growth 
is  completed  there  is  seldom  any  lameness,  and  stiffliess 
of  the  joint  is  the  only  bad  effect.  In  a  young  horse  it 
has  often  been  cured  by  the  application  of  an  ointment 
Of  bin-iodide  of  mercury  and  lard,  but'this  remedy  should 
be  used  with  caution. 

Wants  S>rainiii[j. — “  G.  E.  B.,”  Misha¬ 
waka,  Ind.,  has  a  farm  which  eight  years  ago  was  under 
water,  but  since  then  has  been  dry.  Corn  planted  upon 
this  land  comes  up  well  at  first,  but  soon  turns  yellow  and 
stops  growing.  What  is  the  matter  with  it?— Weshould 
Bay  this  laud  wants  draining ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
stoppage  of  growth  occurs  just  when  the  roots  reach  the 
point  where  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water,  as  this  is 
exactly  the  way  corn  behaves  under  such  circumstances. 
Try  draining  a  few  acres. 

Colon”  iiiiriuim  Cattle.— “W.  H.,” 
Lacrosse,  Wis.  Pure  blood  Durham  animals  of  a  red 
color  are  not  at  all  unusual.  The  general  color  of  this 
stock  is  red  and  white  mixed,  and  entirely  white  or  en¬ 
tirely  red  animals  are  common. 

Steeping  Eggs. — “"W.  T.  L.,”  Portland, 
lie.  The  air  bubble  in  the  egg  has  aothing  to  do  with 
their  preservation  or  decay.  The  shells  of  eggs  aro -porous 


and  permeable  to  air.  As  they  become  old  the  moisture 
evaporates  from  them  to  some  extent,  and  air  supplies 
the  place  of  the  moisture.  The  access  of  air  tends  to 
cause  the  egg  to  spoil.  If  by  any  means  the  evaporation 
can  be  prevented  the  egg  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  By  smearing  the  shells  with  linseed  oil 
eggs  have  been  kept  fresh  for  six  months,  but  no  mere 
position  in  which  they  may  be  placed  can  have  any  pro¬ 
longed  effect  in  keeping  them  fresh,  if  it  has  any  at  all. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  any  statement  made  by  the 
London  Farmer  upon  any  matter  whatever. 

•Jersey  and  Alderney. — “W.  H.,”  La¬ 
crosse,  Wis.  Jersey  and  Alderney  are  generally  used  to 
designate  the  same  breed  of  cattle,  but  wrongly  so,  as 
there  may  be  Alderney  cattle  that  are  not  Jersey.  Alder¬ 
ney  and  Jersey  are  two  islands  of  the  group  known  as  the 
Alderney  or  Channel  islands.  Some  years  ago  the  stock 
from  this  group  of  islands  were  known  as  Alderney  cat¬ 
tle  ;  but  now  those  from  the  island  of  Jersey  are  known 
solely  as  Jersey  cattle,  and  those  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey  as  Guernsey  cattle. 

Bremen  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

- — We  have  received  a  circular  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  Bremen,  in  June,  1874.  Information  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  addressing  the  Committee  at  their  office,  Brce- 
denstrasse,  Bremen. 

Switching  the  Tail.— “  J.  R.  J.,”  Holden, 
Mo.  The  habit  of  switching  the  tail  is  often  caused  by 
the  presence  of  worms  in  the  horse ;  they  are  generally 
situated  in  the  lower  intestine.  An  injection  of  a  weak 
solution  of  salt  in  water  is  often  successful  in  causing 
them  to  ho  discharged.  Two  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  sufficient.  Their  presence  may  be  known  by 
the  appearance  of  scales  of  dry  mucus  around  the  anus. 

Soiling  €rops.-“  9.  A.  W.,”  Baltimore 
Co.,  Md.  After  the  fall-sown  rye  is  consumed  in  the 
spring  there  should  he  a  Crop  of  clover  or  orchard  grass 
ready  to  follow,  then  early  sown  oats  would  be  the  next, 
or  oats  and  peas,  or  a  crop  of  fall-sown  tares  might  he 
prepared  to  follow  the  rye.  Com  would  follow  the  oats. 

Wild  Flax.— “G.  E.  B.,”  Msliawaka,  Ind. 
There  is  a  common  species  of  wild  flax  which  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  and  which  can  not  therefore  be  destroyed 
by  cutting.  Plowing  and  burying  the  roots  or  gathering 
and  carrying  them  off  would  be  the  best  plan  of  ridding 
fields  of  this  weed. 

Tlae  Morgans. — It  is  certainly  to  the  credit 
of  the  class  of  horses  known  as  Morgan  horses  that  it  is 
selected  as  ttie  type  of  the  perfect  horse  by  that  very 
capable  horseman  and  intelligent  writer,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
H.  Murray.  And  now  we  read  a  well  authenticated  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Morgan  horse  recently  exhibited  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair,  which  beneath  the  weil-bsme  burden  of  27 
years  steps  out  upon  the  ring  actively  and  as  gayly  as  a 
colt  of  three  years."  The  value  of  the  old  Morgan  horse 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  in  founding  this  race  of 
hardy,  active  horses  is  hardly  to  be  computed  in  dollars. 

lies  troy  ing  Old  Stninps. — “W.A.,” 

West  Charlton,  N.  Y.  There  is  a  method  of  saturating 
stumps  with  saltpeter  or  petroleum  and  making  them  so 
inflammable  that  they  will  burn  away ;  but  wc  know  of 
none  by  which  they  are  destroyed  by  acids.  The  plan  is 
to  bore  a  hole  to  the  heart  of  tire  stump  and  pour  a 
quantity  of  petroleum  into  it,  or  put  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd 
of  saltpeter  therein,  and  when  the  Btump  is  well  soaked 
with  it  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Dressing  for  Sores. — There  is  no  better 
dressing  for  sores  on  any  animal  in  warm  weather  or  fly¬ 
time  than  common  clean  pine  tar. 

Stca.mil  Pumping  Engines.-W.  A. 

Cuming,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  American  engines  snitablo  for  light  work,  such  ns 
pumping  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  which  may  be 
geared  directly  to  a  rotary  pump.  A  modern  invention 
known  as  the  Pulsometer,  which  works  without  any  en¬ 
gine  and  by  the  direct  action  of  the  steam,  is  probably  the 
best  irrigating  or  pumping  machine  known  at  the  present 
time.  It  lifts  the  water  and  also  discharges  it  with  what¬ 
ever  force  may  be  required. 

Tiunor  om  the  Jaw.  —  “A.  M.  W.,” 
Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa.  A  tumor  on  the  jaw  of  a  heifer  or 
other  animal  is  generally  the  effect  of  a  blow  or  other  in¬ 
jury.  As  it  arises  from  injury  to  the  bone  no  outward 
application  is  of  any  avail  unless  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
ducing  suppuration  and  discharge.  A  diseased  growth 
of  bone,  hewever,  almoBt  always  occurs,  which  ends  final¬ 


ly  in  a  permanent  enlargement  or  necrosis  which  i 
length  terminates  fatally.  If  a  surgeon  can  not  be  pr 
cured,  we  would  advise  the  application  of  common  iodir 
ointment  twice  a  day  to  the  swelling.  If  it  is  not  tt 
effect  of  an  injury  it  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  scrof 
Ions  condition  in  which  case  a  cure  is  very  uncertain. 

Marl. — “B.  P.  R.,”  "Windsor  Co.,  Yt.  Wh; 
is  known  in  your  locality  as  marl  is  not  lime  in  the  co 
dition  in  which  it  should  be  used  to  mix  with  muck  f 
manure.  The  lime  should  be  caustic  or  free  from  carbon 
acid.  Marl  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  qui 
inert  as  a  decomposing  agent  for  muck.  It  may,  howcvi 
be  mixed  with  the  muck,  and  after  a  year’s  or  even  a  sc 
son’s  exposure  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  land.  B! 
caustic  lime  is  much  more  rapid  and  effective  than  ma 

Beep  Cams.— “  A  Farmer’s  Daughter,”  A 
dover,  Mass.  The  deep  cans  used  in  setting  milk  ari 
inches  in  diameter  and  20  or  25  inches  deep.  They  a 
made  by  the  Iron-clad  Milk  Can  Company,  of  Now  Yoi 
The  method  of  using  t,hemand  skimming  the  cream,  wi 
an  engraving  of  the  skimmer,  is  described  in  the  Agric 
turist  for  May,  1872. 

Farming’  in  "West  Flsrg'Inia. — “  R- 

A.,”  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  would  advise  any  person  ( 
siring  to  change  his  location  to  visit  the  place  he  p 
poses  to  settle  in,  and  examine,  not  only  the  soil  hut  t 
character  of  the  farmers  and  their  ways  of  doiifg  thin) 
A  man  of  sufficient  judgment  to  run  a  farm  would  ma 
a  very  satisfactory  guess  as  to  the  propriety  of  rernovi 
thither.  We  do  not  wish  to  advise  as  to  making  invei 
ments  of  money. 

Bairj'  t^uestions. — “H.  S.  8.,”  Washir 

ton.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  management  of  1 
milk  whether  or  not  milk  set  in  deep  cans  will  yield 
much  cream  as  milk  set  in  shallow  cans.  The  tempe 
turc  has  more  to  do  with  the  yield  of  cream  than  1 
shape  Of  the  can.  A  cow  that  would  yield  a  pound 
butter  a  day  for  a  lengthened  period  would  probe 
bring  in  New  York  $75  or  more  if  the  right  pnrehai 
should  happen  to  be  on  hand.  The  lactometer  w 
described  in  the  Agriculturist  of  October,  1872,  to  wh: 
please  refer. 

Mape. — “W.  B.  E.,”  Plymouth,  Ill.  Weht 
no  doubt  that  rape  might  be  successfully  cultivated 
Central  Illinois,  although  it  thrives  best  in  moist  climal 
It  is  largely  grown  in  Great  Britain  as  food  for  sheep  i 
green  forage  for  other  animats,  and  in  the  drier  dim 
of  France  and  Germany,  a  closely  allied  plant  under 
name  of  Colza  is  extensively  and  profitably  raised  I 
the  seed  from  which  oil  is  expressed.  Probably  j 
winter  rape  would  be  the  most  successful  in  Illia 
sown  in  August  for  fall  and  early  spring  feed. 

Sewing'  Machine  Patents. — “W. 

E.”  We  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  patents  on  sew 
machines  have  yet  expired.  There  are  a  very  large  w 
her  of  patents  on  recent  improvements  which  will  c 
tinne  the  monopoly  practically  for  several  years  evei 
none  should  he  extended.  But  there  are  some  ch 
machines  which  are  very  good.  The  Beckwith  machi 
described  in  the  Agi~icuUu?'ist  often  #f  late,  is  sold  at 
to  $20,  and  will  do  satisfactory  work. 

Bancid  Butter.— “  W.  M.  S.,”  Vancom 

W.  T.  There  is  no  way  of  sweetening  rancid  buttei 
make  it  entirely  palatable.  It  may  he  improved  by  w£ 
ing  in  sweet  milk  in  a  churn,  and  then  m  pure  wa 
and  finally,  by  working  over  again  with  a  quarter  of 
ounce  of  fine  white  sugar  and  three  quarters  of  an  on 
of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter.  It  must  then  he  consul 
at  once  or  it  becomes  as  bad  as  ever  again  very  soon. 

Charcoal  for  Hogs.  —  “  W.  F.  L 

Shelby  Co.,  Ind.  Charcoal  in  small  quantities  may 
prepared  by  simply  burning  hard  wood  in  a  fire,  and  w 
it  is  thoroughly  ignited  plunging  the  brands  into  wa 
If  a  larger  quantity  is  desired,  the  wood  may  be  put  i 
a  heap  closely  packed  and  set  on  fire,  and  when  biis 
burning  it  should  be  closely  covered  with  sods  and 
lowed  to  smolder  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  tc 
covered  with  earth  and  left  to  cool.  The  result 
be  very  fair  charcoal. 

Protection  for  Cattle. — The  act 

Congress  for  the  protection  of  animals  in  transit  W 
into  effect  on  October  1st.  It  provides  that  all  swine  l 
Btock  transported  over  railroads  and  by  water,  wh 
there  are  not  sufficient  accommodations  for  rest 
feeding,  shall  in  every  twenty-eight  hours  be  stopp 
rested,  and  fed  for  five  hours.  There  is  a  penalty  of  ft 
one  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  violation  of  the  aot. 
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IPattfi»©aas  ©f  Msasfeaiada'y  —  TSae 
Farmers’  M®vemsiit,  —  The  Granges  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  multiply  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States.  So  far  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served  the  order  has  kept  itself  aloof  from  political 
entanglements,  and  proposes  to  confine  itself  to  its 
legitimate  work,  the  elevation  of  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  even  economical  condition  of  its  members.  Isola¬ 
tion  has  been  the  great  drawback  to  a  rarm  life,  and  has 
driven  many  a  son  away  from  the  homestead.  The 
Grange  meetings,  in  which  both  men  and  women  partici¬ 
pate,  will  do  much  to  enlarge  the  narrow  circle,  and  by 
merely  bringing  people  in  contact  will  do  much  good. 
Farmers  living  by  themselves  and  without  any  concert 
of  action,  have  been  the  dupes  of  swindlers  of  all  kinds. 
Where  one  knew  he  was  right,  he  preferred  to  submit  to 
an  imposition  rather  than  make  a  stand  against  it  with¬ 
out  any  backing.  Now  a  farmer  who  is  a  member  of  the 
order  can  bring  his  case  before  his  Grange  with  the 
confidence  that  if  right  he  will  be  sustained  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  his  fellow  members.  We  feel  confident  that  those 
swindlers  who  have  obtained  money  by  notes  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  alteration,  by  false  measurements  for  lightning 
rods,  by  threats  to  sue  for  the  use  of  pretended  patents, 
will  keep  shy  of  a  community  where  there  is  a  Grange. 
Before  Granges  were  established  we,  when  written  to 
for  advice  in  cases  where  the  farmer  was  imposed  upon 
by  some  false  claimant,  could  only  advise  him  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  farmers’  club  if  there  was  one,  or 
if  there  was  none,  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  neighbors. 
We  can  now  advise  him  to  appeal  to  his  Grange.  This 
feeling  of  interdependence  and  confidence  is  not  the  least 
of  the  benefits  that  we  may  look  for  from  the  Granges. 

In  the  Eastern  states  the  number  of  Granges  formed 
have  been  few,  and  in  one  case,  if  reports  are  oorrect, 
the  establishment  of  one  has  led  to  unpleasant  results. 
It  seems  that  a  deputy,  or  some  authorized  officer,  set 
forth  the  objects  of  the  order  in  Boston  and  formed  a 
Grange.  It  is  claimed  that  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Grange  are  grain  dealers,  speculators,  and  monopolists, 
and  the  very  persons  against  whom  a  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  order  is  directed.  The  authorities  have 
requested  the  Boston  Grange  to  turn  over  its  books  and 
papers  and  give  up  its  organization.  This  they  refuse 
to  do,  but,  as  reported  in  the-  daily  papers,  maintain  an 
attitude  of  defiance.  What  effect  this  will  have  upon 
the  extension  of  the  order  in  New  England  remains-to 
be  seen  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this,  which  seems  likely 
to  be  an  element  of  discord,  may  be  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  “  Farmers’  Movement,”  which  is  professedly  polit¬ 
ical,  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  distinct  from  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  and  while  aiming  at  essentially  the  same 
reforms  proposes  to  effect  them  in  a  different  manner. 
The  first  important  election  into  which  this  element 
distinctly  enters  will  take  place  in  Iowa  before 
this  paper  reaches  our  readers.  An  Anti-monopoly  or 
Farmers’  Ticket  has  been  nominated,  and  the  votes 
will  soon  decide  the  matter.  The  result  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  indicate  the  true  strength  of  the  “Farmers’  Move¬ 
ment,”  as  the  head  of  the  strongest  political  ticket  is  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  Patrons,  and  an  active  member  of  a  Grange. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  will  complicate  matters  some¬ 
what,  but  it  is  conceded  that  the  “ Farmers’  Movement” 
will  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  going  so  far  into  poli¬ 
tics  as  to  advise  our  readers  to  vote  for  the  best  mtn,  no 
matter  what  they  may  be  called. 

China,  Berries. — John  D. Taylor,  Anaheim, 
@al.,  writes  in  reply  to  a  request  from  “  Inquirer,”  July 
Agrieultui'ist,  that  his  brother  used  to  feed  the  berries  of 
the  China-tree  (Melia  Azedarach )  to  his  horses  once  a 
week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  and-used  the  bark  of  botli 
tree  and  root  as  a  vermifuge.  He  says  he  has  never  seen 
a  worm  or  insect  upon  these  trees,  and  suggests  the  use 
of  the  leaves  and  bark  as  a  repellant  for  vermin.— It  is 
stated  in  a  French  work  that  the  seeds  of  the  China-tree 
contain  a  concrete  or  solid  oil  which  has  been  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  wax  candles. 

The  Cloudy  Side. — “A Farmer’s  Wife,” 
who  has  a  valuable  farm  worth  $40,000,  and  who  is  in 
delicate  health  and  is  without  incumbrance,  should  per¬ 
suade  her  husband,  who  is  also  in  ill  health,  to  sell  his 
farm  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  safe  mortgages  on  real 
estate.  A  farm  is  a  place  for  robust  people  only,  and  a 
sick  woman  is  altogether  out  of  place  there.  The  income 
from  the  above  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  two 
persons  to  change  their  residence  whenever  agreeable, 
and  to  take  that  rest  and  comfort  needed  by  those  in 
delicate  health. 

Mansard  Roof. — “W.  T.,”  Columbus,  O. 
The  Mansard  roof  is  the  same  as  that  known  as  the 
French  roof.  The  name  Mansard  is  derived  from  the  in¬ 
ventor,  a  French  architect  who  lived  overtoil  years  ago. 
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Ill-Conditioned  Horse.— “S.  F.  S.” 

A  horse  that  is  out  of  condition,  in  spite  of  abundant 
feed  and  good  grooming,  presents  a  case  which  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  advise  npon  without  knowing  of  what  his  feed 
consists.  Grooming  can  not  restore  the  condition  of  a 
horse’s  health ;  it  may  act  as  a  partial  preservative  to  his 
health,  but  that  is  all.  In  the  present  case,  we  would 
suggest  a  change  of  feed.  Scalded  oats  or  bran,  with  a 
pint  of  linseed  meal  daily  ;  ent  hay, wetted  and  fed  moist ; 
a  daily  feed  of  carrots  or  cut  potatoes ;  a  few  apples,  with 
a  simple  tonic,  as  a  dram  of  copperas  and  an  ounce  of 
ground  ginger,  daily. 


Grass  Seeds.  —  “Jas.  W.,”  Sanilac  Co., 
Mich.  Any  of  our  leading  seedsmen  can,  no  doubt,  pro¬ 
cure  any  seeds  of  grasses  that  maybe  desired,  if  there  are 
any  in  the  market.  Holland  has  low  moist  soil  and  a 
damp  climate,  and  grasses  that  would  thrive  there  would 
fail  upon  our  uplands  and  in  our  dry  climate,  at  least 
without  abundant  irrigation. 


Texas  Cattle  Trade. — The  cattle  trade 
of  Kansas  is  already  enormous.  The  present  season,  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  handle  the  droves  which 
have  come  in  from  Texas  is  $7,500,000,  and  to  this  must 
be  added  the  value  of  the  cattle  that  will  come  into  the 
State  from  Colorado.  100,000  head  will  be  wintered  over 
in  Kansas,  creating  a  large  demand  for  corn  and  pasturage 
from  the  farmers.  The  growth  of  this  trade  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  very  rapid,  and  its  continued  in¬ 
crease  for  many  years  is  no  longer  a_matter  of  specula¬ 
tion. 


Feed  for  Family  Gow.-E,  \V.  Smith, 

Boston.  The  best  feed  for  a  family  cow  is  the  best  of 
aloverhay  and  corn,  wheat  bran,  oats,  and  peas  ground 
together  in  equal  quantities.  This  should  be  given 
stirred  into  a  pail  of  slightly  warm  water  with  a  handful 
of  salt.  About  three  quarts  morning  and  night  should  be 
given.  Occasionally  a  change  should  be  made  by  substi¬ 
tuting  cotton  seed  or  linseed  cake  meal  for  the  peas. 

Getting  a  Sod. — “W.,”  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.  An  upland  pasture  may  be  improved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method,  which  has  been  entirely  successful  with 


us.  Spread  25  bushels  per  acre  of  lime,  finely  slacked, 
before  winter.  During  winter,  spread  what  manure  can 
be  gathered  as  evenly  as  possible.  (If  the  manure  is  very 
coarse  and  strawy,  rake  it  off  again  in  spring  and  take  it 
back  to  the  barn-yard  to  be  rotted.)  Harrow  early  in 
spring  with  a  sharp-toothed  heavy  harrow.  Sow  six 
quarts  of  red  clover,  eight  quarts  of  timothy,  one  bushel 
of  orchard  grass,  and  one  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass* 
Harrow  with  a  fine  light  harrow  and  roll  thoroughly. 
The  pasture  may  he  fed  off  late  in  the  season,  but  only 
lightly,  and  if  another  top-dressing  of  manure  can  be 
given  to  it  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  it  will  he  able  to 
take  care  of  itself  afterwards.  Lime  or  bone-dust  should 
be  given  every  five  years  to  a  permanent  pasture. 

Eating-  Bones.— “T.  A.  L.,”  Manhattan, 

Kan.  There  is  no  remedy  needed  to  prevent  a  cow  eating 
bones.  Let  her  eat  all  she  wants ;  they  will  do  her  no 
harm  and  may  do  her  good.  Salt  and  chalk  are  no  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  phosphate  of  lime  she  gets  in  the  hones,, 
and  which  she  needs,  or  she  would  not  eat  them. 

Barn  Building. — “  J.  E.  S.,”  Volga  City, 

Iowa.  In  the  Agrieultui'ist  of  December,  1872,  we  gave 
plans  of  a  bam  which  we  found  very  convenient  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  which  has  been  very  much  approved  by  many 
of  our  readers.  For  a  barn  24  X  30  the  posts  should  he 
at  least  eight  inches  square,  and  as  it  costs  scarcely  any 
more  to  build  18  feet  high  than  16  feet  we  would  have 
posts  18  feet  long  for  such  a  size.  A  balloon  frame  is 
hardly  stout  enough  for  a  barn  ;  it  should  be  framed  well 
and  solidly.  The  cornice  should  at  least  be  wide  enough 
to  throw  oft’  the  water-drip,  and  18  inches  is  little  enough, 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  tbe  cornice  is  one  of  the  chief  ar¬ 
chitectural  points  of  a  building,  and  up  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  wider  it  is  tbe  more  sheltered  and  substantial 
the  building  appears.  If  brackets  are  used,  a  24-inch, 
cornice  would  look  well ;  for  a  box  cornice  18  inches 
would  be  wide  enough. 

Corn,  Oats,  and  Wlieait  lor  Figs. 

— “J.  W.,”  Morgan  Co.,  Mo.  Corn  and  wheat  bran 
ground  together  is  an  excellent  food  for  a  sow  and  pigs, 
along  with  milk,  and  plenty  of  water  to  drink,  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  oats  and  wheat  might  better 
he  left  out  as  too  costly,  and  not  any  better  than  the  corn 
and  bran. 

Land  lor  am  Orchard. — ‘‘J.  H.,”  St. 
Clair  Co.,  Ill.  Land  that  has  been  cleared  five  years  ago, 
and  has  produced  crops  since  then,  will  be  very  suitable 
for  an  apple  orchard.  It  ks  not  desirable  to  plant  trees 
on  newly  cleared  or  broken  soil.  It  is  too  rich,  and' 
causes  too  luxurious  a  growth  of  wood,  which  is  apt  to 
winter-kill.  Good  soil,  well  drained  and  full  of  mineral 
plant-food,  is  better  for  planting  fruit  trees  than  soil  ia 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter. 

Killing  Fleas  on  a  Bog. — Mrs.  “  8.  El 

II.”  In  treating  a  dog  for  fleas,  caution  must  be  used  lest 
the  animal  be  killed  instead  of  the  fleas.  Dogs  can  not  be 
safely  treated  with  carbolic  acid  nor  will  they  readily  taka 
medicine ;  and  the  easiest  and  most  effective  remedy  we 
know  is  to  confine  the  animal  on  to  a  bed  of  horse  litter 
from  which  the  dung  has  been  shaken  out.  The  strongly 
smelling  straw  will  soon  drive  every  flea  away.  A  French 
writer  on  the  dog  (M.  Guyot)  recommends  su’.pli.'fte  of 
potash  in  a  weak  solution.  Wo  have  nsed  sulphur  in  the 
food  in  small  doses  (a  few  pinches),  given  often  for 
a  week  until  the  dog  smells  of  it,  when  the  fleas  will  hayo 
left. 

Value  of  Decomposed  Limestone. 

— “  A.  F.  S.,”  Ontario.  On  soils  free  from  lime  and  pos¬ 
sessing  much  vegetable  matter,  a  heavy  dressing  of  de¬ 
composed  limestone  rock  would  be  of  considerable  value. 
The  rock  is  carbonate  of  lime,  and  if  in  fine  powder  would 
be  soluble  in  water  which  contains  carbonic  acid.  Soils 
rich  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter  give  up  carbonic 
acid  to  the  water  percolating  through  them.  Hence  the 
value  of  lime  even  in  the  state  of  the  carbonate  on  such 
soils.  On  soils  containing  much  limestone  already,  ad¬ 
ditional  limestone  would  have  no  effect  unless  it  were 
changed  by  burning  into  caustic  lime. 

Grass  for  Pasture.  —  “  G.  W  L.,” 

Newton  Falls,  O.  There  is  no  more  valuable  grass  for 
pasture  on  a  dairy  farm  or  for  cutting  for  soiling  than 
orchard  grass.  If  sown  thickly  and  kept  well  manured 
its  tendency  to  stool  will  be  repressed.  It  starts  early 
in  the  spring,  and  may  be  mown  or  pastured  before  any 
other  grass  is  ready.  It  also  recovers  very  rapidly  after 
close  pasturing.  If  cut  early  it  makes  excellent  hay,  at 
least  second  only  to  timothy.  It  is  best  to  sow  2VJ  bush¬ 
els  of  seed  per  acre  on  well  prepared  ground  early  in, 
spring  without  any  other  crop. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 


TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  io  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Cox  5643.)  31  atul  S3  Vese.y  St.,  New  York. 

■%V00D,  TABER  &  MORSE,  "' 

Baton ,  Madison  Co.,  JST.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print- 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
I;  Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  INVENTORS. 


American  Agriculturist 
PATENT  DEPARTMENT 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous  inven¬ 
tors,  we  have  organized  a 

PA  TEXT  DEPARTMENT 

in  connection  with  this  office  for  the  transaction  of  all 
•business  connected  with 

Securing  Patents 

in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  character  for 

Reliability 

which  has  been  maintained  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  more  than  thirty  years  will  he  carefully 
guarded  yi  this  as  in  other  departments. 

All  Inventors 

desirous  of  procuring  patents  at  moderate  cost  are  in¬ 
vited  to  forward  (express  prepaid)  a  model  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  with  a  brief  description  of  its  working.  The 
model  should  not  exceed  one  cubic  foot  in  dimension. 
Upon  receipt  of  model  an  opinion  as  to  patentability 
■will  be  given  free  of  charge. 


Preliminary  Examination 


P 

A 


at  the  Patent  Office,  to  determine  patenta¬ 
bility,  will  be  promptly  made  for  a  fee  of  $5. 

Litigation  of  Patents. 

The  services  of  the  best  counsel  have  been 
secured,  to  prosecute  or  protect  before  the 
U.  S.  Courts  and  the  Patent  Office  tlie  claims 
of  those  intrusting  their  business  to  this 
agency. 

Specifications,  drawings,  engravings,  mo¬ 
dels,  and  all  other  appliances  furnished  at 
moderate  prices. 

In  all  dealings  with  this  Department  in¬ 
ventors  may  depend  upon  promptness,  fideli¬ 
ty  to  their  interests,  and  the  host  services 
which  can  bo  rendered  by  thorough  exports. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATENT  DEPARTMENT, 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market,  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

The  success  of  this  book  has  probably  not  been  equaled 
by  that  of  any  horticultural  work  of  the  present  day.  Its 
popularity  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  it  tells  just  what  people 
wish  to  know— the  way  in  which  the  author  made  money  by 
gardening— and  puts  in  a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  success.  The  writer  was  not  afraid  to  have  people 
know  that  he  cullivated  his  land  for  profit,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  was  quite  willing  that  all  should  know  and  practice, 
if  they  chose,  tlie  very  processes  which  he  had  found  most 
conducive  to  tlie  desired  end.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  said 
of  this  book:  “There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and 
rapid  reproduction  recorded  therein  which  might  well 
shame  the  dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how 
they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  without  wandering 
to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either.”  And  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  read  and  profited  by  tlie  work  could  give 
similar  testimony.  It  is  unquestionably  tlie  most  thorough 
and  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  come  from  tlie 
hand  of  an  American  author. 


Practical  Floriculture, 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  tlie  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  tlie  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  tlie  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow,  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  tlie  same  radical  common- 
sense  that  marked  tlie  author’s  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  In  the  estimation  of  lovers  o£ 
floriculture. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition ,  Structure , 
and  Life  of  the  Plant. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables  of  Analyses, 
By  Prof.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  ot 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  tlie  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  tlie  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

HOW  CROPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Soil,  as  related 
to  the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants. 

By  Prof.  SAMUEL  \V.  JOHNSON , 

OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  tlie  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
has  been  published,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
This  volume— tlie  companion  and  complement  to  the  former 
— has  been  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  tlie  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  Is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS 

ON 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food 

FOR 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

With  much  useful  information  for  STOCK-FEEDERS  and 
FARMERS.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  20c. 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  o£ 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

By  JOSEPH  3.  WHITE. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

Tlie  author  of  this  work  lias  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  whicli 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  tlie  present  time.  Tlie  business  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  lias  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  ELECTROTYPED, 

By  SAMUEL  B,  PARSONS. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  tlie  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  eacli  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

THE  YOUNG 

HOWSEKEEPEE’S  FRIEND. 

By  MRS.  CORNELIUS. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

The  aim  of  tlie  writer  of  this  work  has  been  to  furnish  to 
young  housekeepers  the  best  aid  that  a  book  can  give  in  the 
departments  of  whicli  it  treats.  No  printed  guide  can  per¬ 
fectly  supply  the  place  of  that  experience  which  is  gained 
by  early  and  habitual  attention  to  domestic  concerns.  But 
the  directions  here  given  are  so  minute  and  practical,  that 
the  observance  of  them  will  prevent  very  many  of  tlie  per¬ 
plexities  which  most  young  people  suffer  during  their  first 
years  of  married  life.  r 

The  recipes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  from 
the  author’s  own  experience,  or  that  of  her  immediate 
friends.  An  ample  variety  is  given  for  furnishing  the  table 
of  any  American  family ;  but  especial  reference  has  been 
had  to  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  and  such 
directions  have  been  given  as  will  enable  a  housekeeper  to 
provide  a  good  and  healthful  table,  or,  if  desired,  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

How  well  the  author  has  succeeded  is  manifest'  from  tlie 
very  great  favor  with  which  past  editions,  through  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  received.  And  now,  in  this 
new  edition,  she  has  rendered  the  book  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  patronage,  by  a  thorough  revision,  the  omission 
of  a  few  recipes  of  least  value,  the  addition  of  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  Canning  Fruits,  and  more  than  One  Han¬ 
dled  and  Fifty  New  Recipes  which  have  been 
tested  by  experienced  housekeepers.  While  the  lessons  of 
economy  taught  by  tlie  late  war  have  not  been  forgotten, 
the  author  has  well  met  the  demands  of  tlie  present  customs 
of  society  for  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  than  used  to  be 
thought  requisite  for  tlie  ample  supply  of  the  family  table. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 

"  "back  volumes 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home, 

Tlie  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50, 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  hack  vohimeB  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  years  ISOfl,  ’TO,  ’71,  and  ’72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  tlie  Office,  $4.00;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  215  Broadway,  Now  York 
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Standard  Architectural  Books  for 
Carpenters  and  Builders. 


MONGKTQN’S 


NATIONAL 


A  Complete  Work  on 

Constructive  Car¬ 
pentry. 

Showing  the  Simplest 
Methods  of  Finding  all 
Joints  and  Geometrical 
Forms,  including  Splay¬ 
ed  Work,  Groined  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Rooting,  Domes, 
Niclies.Raking  and  Level 
Mouldings,  etc.,  and  con¬ 
taining  every  Require¬ 
ment. 

Embracing 

Stair- Building-  & 
Hand-Railing, 

Which  is  treated  in  an 
Entirely  Original  Man¬ 
ner;  together  with  De¬ 
signs  for  Stair¬ 
cases,  Newels,  Bal¬ 
usters,  and  Hand- 
Rails,  witli  full  De¬ 
tailed  Explanations,  Il¬ 
lustrated  hy  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Figures  printed  in 
Colors.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Builders,  Car¬ 
penters,  and  Stair-Build¬ 
ers.  By 

James  H.  Monckton, 
Author  of  the  “American 
Stair-Builder.” 
Large  Quarto  Volume. 
Price,  post-paid,  $13. 


EVELETH’S 

School-house  Architecture. 

DESIGNS 


FOR 

SCHOOL-HOUSES, 

•with 

Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
Details,  and  Specifications, 

All  drawn  to  "Working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Recently  Published. 


A  Practical  Book,  one  that  Architects,  Builders,  and  Car¬ 
penters  can  not  afford  to  be  without,  entitled 


DETAIL,  COTTAGE,  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 


ARCHITECTURE, 

Containing  ?  G  PURL,  PLATES,  SO  plates  more  than 
before  offered  in  a  similar  work  for  Ten  Dollars. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  BICKNELL. 

Showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets, 
Windows  and  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay 
and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney- 
Tops.  Balconies.  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Orna¬ 
ments,  Fences,  Stairs.  Newels.  Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster 
Fmish,  etc.,  etc.;  including  Forty-five  Perspectives.  Eleva¬ 
tions  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages  with  De¬ 
tails.  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer  Houses,  Villas, 
Seaside  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses,  together  with  Four¬ 
teen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts.with  Inside  Finish 
for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also.  Framing  for  Dwellings.  Barns, 
Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in 
all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters, 
and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood 
Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  sent 
Free  by  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price . $10.00 


WOOUWAIMVS 

National  Architect. 

By  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Architect, 

Author  of  “Woodward’s  Country  Homes,” 
etc.,  etc. 

.V  Practical  Work,  containing-  1,000  Designs, 
Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 
With  specifications  and  estimates. 

This  work  gives  Perspective  Views  of  all 
styles  of  Dwelling-houses,  with  front  and  side 
elevations,  sections,  and  full  detail  drawings, 
with  examples  of  specifications  and  an  estimate 
of  cost,  market  price  of  building  materials, 
etc.  Also,  miscellaneous  detail  drawings  to 
working  scale  ol'  Brackets,  Cornices,  French 
Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French 
Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  Win¬ 
dows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches,  Lattice 
Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors, 
Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crest- 
ings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base, 
Architraves,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
hy  a  Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  com¬ 
pletely  finish  Dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  hound. 
Price  Twelve  Dollaus,  post-paid. 


HARNEY’S 

Barns,  Out-Building's, 
and  Fences. 

'DESIGNS  AND  PLANS  OF 

Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out-Build- 
ings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 

STABLE  FITTINGS 

AND 

I'lTRKTITimE. 

Royal  quarto  extra.  Post-paid,  $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

And  SUPPLEMENT. 

THE  VILLAGE  BUILDER  shows  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm  Houses, 
Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store  Fronts,  School-Houses 
Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior 
and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
approved  Forms  for  Contracts  and  Specifications,  contain¬ 
ing  fifty-five  Plates,  drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and 
Cost  of  Building  in  different  sections  of  the  Country.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition,  with  three  additional  Plates,  showing  inside 
finish  for  Stores,  Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  and  two  Ele¬ 
vations  and  Plans  for  low-priced  Dwellings  ;  also,  a  varietv 
ot  Details  added  to  several  Plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued 
February  !,  1872.  The  SUPPLEMENT  contains  Twenty 
Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for 


Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  The 

Two  Books  in  one  Volume,  price  . ..$12.00. 

Parties  desiring  the  Supplement  only,  will  he  supplied, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  and  Illustrations,  showing  the 
manner  of  constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  Porches,  Win¬ 
dows,  Verandas,  Railings.  French  Roofs,  Observatories, 
Piazzas,  Bay-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  styles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Stores,  etc., 
etc.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid _ $10.00. 

Modern  American  Architecture. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  for  Villas,  Farm-Houses, 
School-Houses,  Cottages,  Citv  Residences,  Churches,  etc. 
Also,  Trussed  Roofs,  Interior  Store  Finish,  and  many  Exte¬ 
rior  Details.  In  One  Large  Volume,  hound  in  Cloth.  54 
Plates,  price . $10.00. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rails.  Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders',  and  Stair- 
Builders.  Illustrated  with  Thirty  Original  Plates.  By  C. 
EDWARD  LOTH.  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price . $10.00. 


Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  Yore. 
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PI 


For  E.  M.  BOYNTON'S  PAT.  LIGHT¬ 
NING  SAWS,  address  80  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 
Beware  of  infringements.  Genuine  will  cut  three  times 
as  fast  as  an  axe.  A  6-ft.  cross  cut,  $6.  Send  for  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


THE  BREECH-LOADER. 

By  “CLOAN.” 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 


Of  tlie  Breech-Loading  Gun. 

Names  of  the  Parts  or  the 
Breech-Loading  Gun. 

The  Barrels  of  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Selection  of  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

How  Breech-Loaders  are 
Made. 

The  Pin  and  Central  Eire 
Breech-Loaders. 

Metal  and  Paper  Cartridges. 

The  Fit  of  the  Breech-Loader. 

TheLocks  of  a  Breech-Loader. 

To  Take  a  Gun  Lock  to  Pieces. 

Names  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Gun  Locks. 

To  Take  iM>art  and  Put  To¬ 
gether  a  Breech-Loader. 


How  to  Load  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

Powder  for  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  New  Explosives. 

Shot  for  the  Breech-Loader. 
Wadding  for  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

Concentrators  for  Breech- 
Loaders. 

The  Breecli-LoadingGunCase. 
A  Model  Gun  Chest. 

How  to  Clean  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Dead  Shot. 

How  to  Aim. 

The  Value  of  Field  Sports. 
Game  Laws. 

Field  Philosophy. 


Price,  post-paid.  Two  Dollars. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  large,  beautiful,  highly  illustrated,  and  very  valuable 
Weekly  Journal— full  of  instructive  and  interesting  read¬ 
ing  matter,  just  suited  to  the  wants  of  every  home. 

TERMS,  ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  -  2.55  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  -  2.50  eacli. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent  to  British  America. 


POCKET  KNIFE], 

It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a  small 
blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut-cracker, 
a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a  slim 
punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  used 
for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket-full 
of  tools  weighing  but  two  ounces.  The  knives  will  he 
sent,  anywhere  in  onr  country,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  $3.50. 

PAYSON’S 


HAVE  YOU  READ 

EDWARD  EGGLESTON’S 

THREE  GREAT 

AMERICAN  STORIES  ? 

Tlie  Hoosier  School-Master, 

29,000. 

The  End  of  the  World, 

18,000. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF 

METROPOLISVILLE, 

13,000. 

The  eagerness  with  which  these  hooks  have  been  taken 
by  the  public,  the  immense  sale  which  they  have  had, 
and  the  almost  uniformly  favorable  criticisms  which  they 
have  received  from  the  press  in  all  quarters,  indicate 
their  character. 

The  works  are  all  finely  illustrated,  and  neatly  hound 
in  cloth.  They  will  he  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  as  follows : 

The  Hoosier  :School-Master.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.25 
The  End  op  the  World.  “  “  $1.50 

The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville.  “  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

MoncktoiiV  National  Stair-Builder. 


AN  EXQUISITE  CHROMO, 

[ Size  14  x  20,  in  18  Colors.'] 

“  The  Strawberry  Girl,” 
FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER 


TO 

Hearth,  and  Home. 


This  beautiful  Cliromo,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided  for  subscribers  for 
the  year,  in  1873,  is  printed  18  times,  in  colors,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  beautiful  coloring  and  shading  of  the  original. 
A  copy  is  now  within  easy  reach  of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
A  single  volume  contains  about  $25,000  worth  of  splendid 
engravings,  finely  printed,  and  of  a  highly  pleasing  and 
instructive  character.  It  lias,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  these  attractions,  and  other  improvements 
contemplated,  the  price  of  Hearth  and  Home  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  low  rate  of  only  $3  n  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth 
and  Home  and  the  American  Agriculturist.  (With  the 
Agriculturist  there  will  also  he  presented  a  most,  beautiful 
Ckromo  of  an  original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  by  B.  F.  Rein¬ 
hart.  Sent,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra.  N.  B. — 
$4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year  1873,  and  both 
Chromes ,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromos  are  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  to  subscribers.  No  charge 
for  the  Cliromo  when  taken  at  the  oftice,  unmounted. 
If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents  must  he 
sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— that  is,  for  50  cents 
it  will  be  mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  subscribers  (to  IIearth  and 
Home  for  1873).— That  is,  the  IIeartu  and  Home 
Chromo  will  be  delivered 


At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  Untiioii  sited, . 20  cents  Extra. 

“  “  mounted, . 50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  tearing  the 
office ,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  he  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


INDELIBLE  INK. 

This  Ink  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  family.  Briggs’s 
Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years, 
and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds  of  marking,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  writing  upon  coarse  fabrics.  The  Pen  and 
Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  being  thus  portable,  always 
ready  for  use,  and  protected  from  loss  or  injury  by  eva¬ 
poration  or  breakage.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75c. 


A  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

loiitirton's  National  Carpenter  an!  Joiner, 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid.  a 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OP  TnE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
ED  I  TOTt  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

There  can  he  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams’S  hook  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  be  arranged,  and  wlmt  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  hook  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—The  1  Vorld  (New  York). 

CONTENTS: 


A  TROCHAR 

FOR 

Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  last  year  we 
gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
char  and  Cannula  lo  he  used 
in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page 
97  (March)  of  the  current 
volume  have  described  the 
use  of  tliis  apparatus  in  re¬ 
lieving  hoven  in  cattle. 
These  articles  have  brought 
out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find 
just  the  right  kind  among 
the  makers  of  surgical  im¬ 
plements,  we  have  induced 
an  establishment  to  under¬ 
take  their  manufacture.  Wo 
give  our  engraving  of  last 
year  with  the  Trochar  modi¬ 
fied  and  improved  as  to  the 
point.  These  articles  are 
now  in  the  trade,  and  may 
he  had  of  most  dealers  in 
agricultural  implemcn  t  s. 
Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive 
them  from  this  office,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1:00. 


Chap.  1.— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  aiul  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Garden's. 

Chap.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Cliap.  5.— Insects,  and  bow  to 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— The  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Ferneries,  Wardian 
Cases.  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap,  l.i.— The  Camellia. 

Chap.  16— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17.— The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  18.— The  Heliotrope. 

(  hap.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Chap.  20.—' The  Oleander, Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Cliap.  22.— The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Cliap.  23.— Carnations. 

Chap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Cliap.  25.— M  iscellaneous 
Plants. 

Chap.  26. —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 

,  .  .  .  $1.50 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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READ 

THE 

THREE  GREAT 

AMERICAN  STORIES, 

THE 

HOOSIER 

SCHOOL -MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  and  Numerous 
Other  Cuts. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 


The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOVE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Author  of  the  “  Hoosier  School- Master." 

With  Thirty-Two  Fine  Illustrations. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1  50 


The  Mystery 

OF 

Metropolisville 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master “  The  End 
of  the  World."  Etc. 

With  ThairtsGEni  Illustrations. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 


The  eagerness  with  which  these  books  have  been  ; 
taken  by  the  public,  the  immense  sale  which  they  have  ! 
had,  and  the  almost  uniformly  favorable  criticisms  which 
they  have  received  from  the  press  in  all  quarters,  indi-  j 
cate  their  character. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

215  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HEARTH  AND  HOME  FREE 

A  PRESENT." 

We  have  given  away  as  premiums  and  have 
sold  a  large  number  of  the  $12  and  $20  Beck¬ 
with  Sewing  Machines  (described  elsewhere  in 
this  paper),  and  have  received  a  large  number 
of  testimonials  of  delight  from  the  recipients. 
We  propose  to  make  a  Present  of  one 
copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  for  six  months, 
or  one  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
one  year,  to  each  person  who  purchases  from 
us  at  the  rates  advertised— that  is,  $12  or  $20- 
one  of  these  useful  little  machines  while  this 
offer  is  continued. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Zio  Broadway,  New  York. 


FREE  FOR  ONE  YEAR, 


Beckwith 
Sewing  Machines 

ONLY  $12. 

ONLY  $2©. 

We  have  offered  as  a  Premium,  and  also  for  sale,  for 
more  than  a  year  past,  the 

ISecfewilli  Sewing  laeMne, 

which  has  been  fully  described  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
paper.  Wo  have  already  given  and  sold  more  than  one 
thousand  of  these  machines,  and  testimonials  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  still  offer  the  IScckwitli  Sewing1  la* 
cliinc,  Improved,  price  $42.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  lias  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  be 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  tiie  braider-foot  alone  will  be  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Each  of  tlioso  machines  is  put  in  a  neat,  compact 
box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can -with  oil.  thread, 
different-sized  needles,  etc...  with  full  Printed  Directions 
for  using.  On  receipt  of  $13  we  will  send  one  of  these 
machines  to  any  address,  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser. 

'I'lsc  Machine  as  a  Premium. 

We  will  give  one  of  tlxesc  $13  machines  to 
any  one  who  will  collect  and  fox-ward  eight 
subscribers  for  Hearth  and  Home  one  year  at 
$3  each;  or  sixteen  subscribers  to  American 
Agriculturist,  for  one  year,  at  $1.50  caeh,  ex- 
px-cssage  oix  the  machine  to  be  paid  by  the  i-c- 
clpient  of  it. 

THE  BECKWITH 

PORTABLE 

Family  Sewing  Machine. 

PRICE  $20. 

Enlarged  and  Improved. 

ITS  WEIGHT  IS  7  POUNDS. 

While  we  continue  the  offer  of  the  Improved  $12  Ma¬ 
chine  as  heretofore,  we  now  offer  the  new 

Portable  Family  Machine, 

price  $20, which  comprises  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former, 
with  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  are 
increased,  and  its  capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged,  without 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  'and 
eccentric  movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  the  ilnest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

To  any  one  sending  ns  $20,  we  will  send  one  ol1  the  Machines 
(packed  in  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser.  If,  after  having 
the  Machine  30  days,  and  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  it  docs  not 
give  satisfaction,  upon  the  return  of  the  Machine,  express 
charges  paiit,  we  will  refund  the  $20. 

Tlse  Maclaine  as  a  IPrciaitam. 

B’f  will  give  one  of  these  $3!)  Machines  to 
any  one  who  will  collect  and  forward  to  xxs 
Fifteen  Subscribers  to' Hearth  and  Home  for 
one  year  at  $3  each,  ox-  Thii-ty  Subscribers  to 
American  Agriculturist,  fox-  one  year  at  $1.50 
each,  or  One  Hundred  at  $1  each,  expx-essage 
on  the  Machine  to  be  paid  by  the  x-ccipicnt 
of  it. 

tar  Almost,  any  lady  can  readily  secure  the  small 
number  of  subscribers  t-cquired  to  get  cither  the  $12  or 
the  $-20  Machine  ns  described  above;  or  some  friend  can 
thus  obtain  it  for  herns  n present. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMEANY, 

S43  Broadway,  New  Yo»e, 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  GOING 

To  insure  your  life  apply  to  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  of  Hartford,  which  issues  the  best  forms  of 
Life  or  Endowment  Policies,  on  the  Low  Rate  Cash 
Plan.  The  security  is  ample  and  unquestioned;  the 
rates  as  low  as  consistent  with  entire  safety.  It  gives  a 
definite  amount  of  insurance,  under  a  definite  contract, 
for  a  definite  premium — the  best  and  most  economical 
for  the  insurant. 

C3P"  Apply  to  any  Agent,  or  write  to  the  Company. 


200  PAGES;  500  ENGRAVINGS,  and  COLORED 
PLATE.  Published  Quarterly,  at  25  Cents  a  Year. 
First  No.  for  1ST4  just  issued.  A  German  edition  at 
same  price.  Address 


JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


nriii?  new  \ a i>  comfortable: 

A  REMEDY  FOR  RUPTURE  is  now  adopted 
by  all  well-informed  persons.  It  is  worn  night  and  day 
without  any  discomfort ;  yields  to  every  motion  or  position 
of  the  body ;  can  never  become  displaced  l>y  the  hardest 
exercise  or  severest  strain  ;  and  soon  effects  a  perfect  and 
permanent  cure.  No  person  in  the  whole  country  will  now 
wear  any  of  I  lie  wretched  metal  springs,  iron  hoops,  finger- 
pads,  wire  springs,  etc.,  after  he  lias  once  seen  the  new 
Elastic  Truss.  A' few  unprincipled  deah  rs,  unable  to  sell 
spring  trusses,  now  steal  Hie  name  “  Elastic  Truss,”  and  sell 
worthless  “Rupture  Belts, ”  bogus  elastic  and  “Band" 
trusses  to  ignorant  persons.  It  is  well  to  avoid  all  such  im¬ 
postors.  The  Elastic  Truss  Co.,  incorporated  in  13(17.  send 
their  admirable  appliance  by  mall  at  a  low  price  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Circulars  sent  on  request.  Principal 
office  No.  G83  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Branch  offices 
No.  129  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  No.  -If  West  Fourth  Sr.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  No.  1202  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  No.  235  Penn- 
sylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  I).  C. ;  No.  415  East  Water 
St„  Milwaukee;  and  23  other  principal  cities  ot  the  Union. 


LOVEJOY’S  NEW  STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER  and  PUTTY-KNIFE 


is  a  better  tool  for  cutting  glass  than  anything  ever  offered 
for  the  purpose.  Any  child  can  use  it.  Every  housekeeper, 
farmer,  and  mechanic  should  have  one.  Sent  in  neat  box, 
prepaid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  and  letter- 
stamp  by  AL.VAN  L.  LOVE.IOY, 

229  Washington  St„  Boston. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Everywhere.  Everybody — Men  and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls 
—can  make  good  pay  without  interfering  with  their  regular 
duties,  for  particulars  nddre-s  HAPPY  HOURS  COM¬ 
PANY.  No.  1  Chambers  St..  New  York. 


If  IVINGSTON  &  cO.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  make  a  spe 
Ai  cialty  of  light -gray  iron  CASTINGS  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements,  etc.  Send  lor  Price-list. 


INVENTORS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  sho;  Id 
write  t)  h.Ul.'N  Os 
CO.,  37  Park  Now, 
Now  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  lGo  pager, FREE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

e:\'«lis*i  i:inno>. 

Inside  rages,  $1 .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  rages  (open  without  cutting),  $3  per  line. 

Lust  1  age,  amt  Z(l  and  3d  Cover  rages— % 3.50  per  line. 
I’dije  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  l'age— $3.00  per  llr.e. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

43ETCMAUT  U1HTIOV. 

Inside  rages.  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 
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Inside  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Heading  Notices  per  line . $1  00 
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Shall  He  Huy  a  Farm  “  A.  M.  C.,” 
Springfield,  Mass.  At  the  present  time  it  requires  but 
very  little  observation  to  perceive  that  a  farmer  who 
is  out  of  debt  is  in  the  most  independent  position  pos¬ 
sible.  Panics  and  financial  disaster  affect  him  least  of 
all  classes.  The  necessaries  of  life  and  many  comforts 
are  positively  assured  to  him,  while  the  artisan  or  the 
merchant  may  suddenly  find  himself,  for  no  fault  of  his 
own,  reduced  to  poverty  if  not  distress.  Generally 
those  farmers  who  have  been  merchants  at  one  time,  are 
the  most  successful  in  their  adopted  business,  bringing 
thereto  system  and  economy.  A  merchant  wearied 
with  unprofitable  competition,  possessing  $5,000  of  cap¬ 
ital,  with  a  certainty  for  his  family  in  the  shape  of  a 
paid-np  life  policy  for  an  equal  amount,  might  safely 
venture  upon  farm  life  if  any  man  might.  But  the  safe 
rule  of  “  pay  as  you  go”  should  be  adopted. 
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A  farmer  who  has  worked  hard  in  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  is  entitled  to  some  rest  and 
recreation  in  winter.  A  healthy  man  can  often 
obtain  rest  by  a  change  of  -work.  Idleness  is  not 
rest.  To  spend  several  hours  each  day  sitting  with 
muddy  boots  and  dirty  clothes  aromnd  a  hot  stove 
in  a  close  room  at  a  corner  grocery  is  neither  rest 
nor  recreation  to  an  intelligent  man.  Country 
gossip  is  seldom  of  an  elevating  and  refining  char¬ 
acter.  Do  not  listen  to  it.  The  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  A  quiet  but  decided 
“  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  it  ”  will  stop  the  mouth  of 
the  retailer  of  scandal.  An  American  farmer  is,  or 
should  be,  a  gentleman.  He  should  recognize  the 
inherent  dignity  of  his  position.  He  should  be  a 
man  who  knows  his  rights  and  dares  maintain 
them.  His  life  should  not  be  spent  in  the  mere 
routine  of  daily  toil.  Work  he  must;  but  he 
should  not  be  slow  about  it.  He  should  do  it  with 
his  might.  We  should  aim  to  do  more  work  in 
fewer  hours.  It  is  said  that  a  farmer’s  work  is 
never  done.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
remark  is  due  not  to  the  nature  of  the  work  but  to 
the  character  of  the  man.  The  writer  is  himself  a 
farmer,  and  speaks  from  experience.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  labors  of  a  farm  in  winter  can  as  a  rule  be  done 
in  half  the  time  they  now  occupy.  If  you  doubt  it 
test  the  matter  to-morrow.  Write  down  every¬ 
thing  you  have  done  to-day  and  how  long  it  took 
to  do  it.  Then  write  down  what  you  will  have  to 
do  to-morrow,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it  in 
the  best  manner  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Do  this  day  after  day  until  it  becomes  a  habit. 
Before  night  prepare  for  the  next  morning’s  work. 
Good  managers  always  do  this,  and  it  is  one  secret 
of  their  success. 

Mints  about  Work. 

Hard  Work ,  eucli  as  chopping  wood  or  thrashing 
with  a  flail,  is  not  favorable  to  mental  activity.  A 
farmer  should  economize  his  energies  both  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  more  Work  a  Man  does  the  more  he  can  do  is  a 
truth  which  we  should  all  do  well  to  remember. 


The  Busiest  Man  is  the  man  of  most  leisure. 
The  indolent  man  has  never  time  to  do  anything 
he  does  not  wish  to  do. 

Early  Bising  is  good ;  getting  at  your  work  early 
is  better.  There  are  men  who  pride  themselves 
on  getting  up  early  iu  the  morning  who  do  nothing 
after  they  are  up— or  do  it  listlessly. 

Energy  is  the  one  quality  which  a  farmer  of  the 
present  age  most  needs.  It  is  not  the  number  of 
hours  that  a  man  works,  but  the  skill,  intelligence, 
and  activity  that  he  brings  to  it  are  the  test  of  his 
ability  and  industry. 

Machinery  must  take  the  place  of  hand  labor; 
but  machinery,  however  perfect,  needs  a  man  of 
intelligence  to  keep  it  in  order  and  to  manage  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  Machinery  does  not  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  labor  ;  it  merely  changes  its 
character.  It  demands  brains  rather  than  muscle. 

Thinking  is  harder  work  than  chopping,  and 
much  more  remunerative. 

Better  Hire  an  Extra  Man  than  devote  your  whole 
time  to  mere  routine  work. 

A  Good  Boy  can  frequently  be  obtained  in  the 
winter  for  little  more  than  his  board. 

It  is  Boor  Economy  for  a  farmer  to  spend  several 
hours  every  day  in  doing  work  which  such  a  boy 
can  do  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  he  can. 

Make  the  House  Comfortable. — See  that  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  do  not  admit  a  stream  of  cold  air. 
Every  hole  stopped  will  save  a  stick  of  wood.  A 
window  rattling  in  the  casement  is  a  reflection  on 
the  owner’s  intelligence. 

Many  an  Old  House  that  is  as  “cold  as  a  barn” 
may  be  made  very  comfortable  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
laths,  shingle-nails,  and  putty.  Try  it. 

Animals  require  daily  care.  Make  them  com¬ 
fortable.  Feed  regularly  and  liberally,  and  see  that 
they  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Shelter  Saves  hood.  It  sometimes  docs  more  than 
this.  It  saves  the  life  of  the  animal. 

Butter  and  Tallow  are  not  economical  foods  for 
cows  and  sheep.  When  we  let  an  animal  grow 
thin  in  winter  we  are  feeding  fat  and  flesh.  It  is 
injurious  to  the  animal  and  a  great  loss  to  us. 

Chafing  Hay  and  Straw  add  nothing  to  their 
nutritive  value.  But  with  proper  arrangements  it 
is  more  convenient  to  feed  cut  fodder;  and  when 
mixed  with  meal  or  bran  horses,  cows,  and  sheep 
will  eat  cut  straw  and  stalks  as  greedily  as  hay. 
When  there  is  an  abundance  of  straw  and  stalks 
this  is  a  very  economical  method  of  wintering 
stock.  A  bushel  of  chaffed  straw  (say  8  lbs.)  and  a 
quart  of  corn  meal,  three  times  a  day,  is  a  good 
allowance  for  a  cow  not  giving  milk.  Cows  giving 
milk  should  be  allowed  more  meal  or  bran.  Say 
three  pints  of  com  meal  to  a  bushel  of  cut  straw, 
three  times  a  day  ;  or  a  quart  each  of  meal  and  bran. 

Horses  should  be  fed  according  to  their  work.  A 
bushel  of  cut  straw  and  two  quarts  of  corn  meal 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  hay.  If  the 
horses  are  doing  but  little  they  will  do  well  on  this 
mixture — being  allowed  all  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
If  at  steady  work,  give  two  or  three  quarts  of  oats 
or  other  grain  three  times  a  day  in  addition. 

When  Feeding  Hay  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  let  the 
horse  stand  with  a  rackful  of  hay  before  him  all 
the  time. 

Sheep. — We  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  all 
sheep  a  little  grain  every  day  in  winter. 

Fattening  Sheep ,  of  course,  should  have  grain 
enough  to  push  them  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
One  pound  of  com  per  head  per  day  for  Merinos  is 
an  average  allowance.  The  large  breeds  may  be 
fed  H  lb.  each  per  day.  The  better  plan  is  to  com¬ 
mence  with  half  a  pound  of  grain  per  day,  and  as 
the  sheep  become  accustomed  to  it  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  amount.  For  the  last  month  of  fatten¬ 
ing,  Merino  sheep  can  be  fed  lb.  of  corn  per 
day  to  advantage.  With  good,  bright  straw  and 
the  above  allowance  of  grain,  well-selected  sheep 
should  gain  from  11  to  3  lbs.  each  per  week. 

Breeding  Ewes  and  Store  Sheep  will  winter  well  on 
good  straw  and  half  a  pound  of  corn  daily. 
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Last  Spring's  Lambs  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  older  sheep.  It  would  be  well  to  give 
them  at  least  one  feed  a  day  of  hay. 

Swine. — Sows  that  are  desired  to  breed  next 
April  should  be  coupled  this  month.  A  little  extra 
feed  will  secure  the  object.  Afterwards  the  sows 
6hould  be  fed  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good, 
healthy  condition,  but  not  fat.  Young  sows  that 
are  growing  should  be  fed  more  liberally  than  older 
ones.  The  latter,  if  they  have  a  warm,  dry  pen  to 
run  in,  with  plenty  of  bedding,  will  require  very 
httle  food.  We  feed  our  own  breeding  sows  prin¬ 
cipally  on  bran  soaked  in  water  or  the  slops  from 
the  house.  A  few  mangels  may  he  fed  with  great 
advantage  to  the  health  of  the.  sows.  But  if  you 
have  not  an  ample  supply  better  delay  feeding  them 
out  until  towards  spring. 

Fattening  Hogs  should  be  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
If  they  do  not  eat  well  they  will  not  pay  for  the 
little  they  do  eat.  Better  sell  them  as  soon  as  their 
appetite  begins  to  fail. 

Last  Spring's  Pigs  which  are  to  be  fattened  next 
summer  or  fall  should  be  fed  liberally.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  producing  choice  pork  at  a  cheap 
rate.  A  pig  well  wintered  is  half  summered. 

Lf  the  Ground  is  not  Frozen  plowing  is  still  in 
order  wherever  it  will  facilitate  work  in  the  spring. 

Wheat  Fields  should  he  examined  to  see  if  there 
are  any  parts  liable  to  be  injured  by  water  either 
now  or  in  the  spring.  The  necessary  ditches 
should  be  dug  before  the  ground  is  frozen. 

Get  the  Implements  all  Under  Cover.  If  any  need 
repairs  place  them  where  it  will  be  convenient  to 
get  at  them  during  the  winter. 

Manure  may  still  be  drawn  out  and  spread  on 
grass  laud  or  on  winter  wheat. 

Clean  up  the  Premises  and  make  everything  tidy 
for  winter. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


It  is  difficult  to  make  suggestions  about  work 
this  month,  as  these  notes  are  necessarily  written 
some  weeks  beforehand.  A  severe  snow-storm  or 
a  freezing  spell  may  take  place  before  this  number 
reaches  our  readers,  or  the  weather  may  remain 
mild  and  the  ground  open,  so  that  many  garden 
operations  can  he  carried  on.  Improve  the  stormy 
days  when  work  out-of-doors  is  impossible  in  read¬ 
ing  the  best  books  upon  gardening  in  its  different 
branches.  Very  few  horticultural  books  have  been 
published  that  do  not  contain  some  useful  hints. 


Orchard  and  Rnrscry. 

Something  can  be  done  this  month  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the 
coming  spring,  and  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
every  favorable  day  that  will  allow  out-door  work 
to  he  well  and  profitably  done. 

Cions. — Cut  from  the  growth  of  the  past  season 
before  the  wood  freezes.  Label  each  variety  and 
store  in  fresh  sawdust  in  the  cellar,  and  look  to 
them  occasionally  during  the  winter  to  see  that 
they  do  not  dry  out. 

Pruning ,  except  upon  large  limbs,  may  be  done 
now.  Young  orchards,  if  looked  after  every  year, 
will  seldom  require  any  large  limbs  to  be  cut  off'; 
besides,  all  the  necessary  pruning  can  be  done  at  a 
time  when  other  work  is  not  pressing. 

Stocks  for  root  grafting  may  be  lifted  whenever 
the  ground  is  not  frozen,  and  heeled-in  in  a  dry 
place  or  in  the  cellar,  ready  for  grafting  during 
the  winter. 

Manure. — Continue  to  cart  out  manure  to  the 
orchards  whenever  there  is  time  to  spare  from 
other  work.  It  is  better  for  a  team  to  work  a 
little  every  day  than  to  remain  idle  in  the  stable. 

Qfice  and  Rabbits. — To  prevent  their  injuring  the 
trees,  keep  ail  rubbish  away  from  the  trunks,  and 
whenever  snow  falls  tramp  it  down  firmly  around 
the  tree.  Fresh  blood  smeared  upon  the  trunks 
will  prevent  damage  by  rabbits,  and  paper,  tarred 


or  otherwise,  or  cloth  wrapped  around  the  base  of 
the  trunk  will  keep  off  mice. 

Heeled-in  Trees. — See  that  they  have  drains  to 
take  away  the  surface  water  if  necessary,  and  be 
sure  that  the  roots  are  properly  covered. 

Fruit  stored  in  cellars  will  need  looking  after. 
Take  advantage  of  the  markets  to  sell  fruit  when 
the  prices  are  good  ;  better  sell  at  once  than  wait 
until  spring  and  lose  half  the  fruit,  even  if  prices 
are  somewhat  lower  now. 

Fences. — Look  after  fences  and  gates,  and  have 
all  closed  and  strong  enough  to  turn  stray  cattle. 
A  stray  animal  will  do  more  damage  in  a  young 
orchard  in  an  hour  than  can  be  repaired  in  years. 

Labels. — Prepare  a  good  supply  of  these  both  for 
out-of-door  use  and  to  mark  the  trees  shipped  in 
the  spring.  Every  tree  sent  out  by  a  nurseryman 
should  have  a  label  firmly  attached  to  it  on  which 
is  plainly  written  the  correct  name  of  the  variety. 

Seeds  of  stone  fruit  should  be  buried  in  the  open 
ground  at  once  if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 
In  the  spring  most  of  them  will  have  sprouted 
and  be  ready  to  plant  in  furrows  in  the  nursery. 


I-'rsiit  (harden. 

Manure  can  be  drawn  out  at  any  time,  and  it  is 
usually  better  to  haul  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
as  then  the  carts  will  not  make  deep  ruts. 

Grape-vines ,  if  not  pruned  last  month,  should  be 
cut  back  at  once  when  not  frozen.  If  left  until 
spring  the  vines  are  very  likely  to  bleed.  General 
directions  for  pruning  were  given  last  month. 

Strawberries. — When  the  ground  freezes  and  indi¬ 
cations  show  that  winter  has  set  in,  cover  the 
ground  and  vines  with  straw  or  leaves.  This  is 
not  to  prevent  the  vines  from  freezing,  but  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  sudden  changes,  which 
do  more  harm  than  severe  cold. 


Kitclieiu.  (Harden. 

The  season  is  sometimes  mild  enough  to  plow  or 
spade  this  month,  and  much  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  for  early  spriug  planting.  Land 
plowed  in  the  fall  is  ready  to  work  earlier  in  the 
spriug  than  when  left  untouched.  There  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  more  or  less  rubbish  that  has  collected 
around  the  garden,  and  if  snow  has  not  yet  fallen 
this  can  be  cleared  up  so  that  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  such  work  when  the  season  opens. 

Manure  is  the  prime  necessity  of  the  gardener, 
and  as  the  making  and  composting  can  be  carried 
on  during  the  winter  as  well  as  at  other  seasons, 
no  part  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Plenty 
of  earth  should  be  stored  under  cover  for  mixing 
with  stable  and  hog-pen  manure,  and  a  supply  of 
dried  earth  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in 
the  privy.  If  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  brew¬ 
eries,  slaughter-houses,  and  other  establishments 
from  which  fertilizing  material  can  be  procured  for 
mixing  with  stable  manure,  a  good  supply  ought 
to  be  secured. 

Hot-bed. — Paint  and  repair  the  sashes  during  the 
cold  weather,  and  make  straw  mats  at  times  when 
there  is  little  to  do  outside. 

Seeds  which  have  not  yet  been  cared  for  must  be 
looked  after,  cleaned,  labeled,  and  stored  in  a  dry, 
cool  place  out  of  the  reach  of  mice. 

Tools. — Repair  broken  tools  on  stormy  days,  and 
give  the  wood-work  a  coating  of  crude  petroleum 
to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  A  marker  is  a  very 
convenient  implement  to  use  in  a  garden,  and  so 
easily  made  that  any  one  with  a  little  skill  in  hand¬ 
ling  tools  can  readily  make  one. 

Repair  Shop. — On  every  place  there  ought  to  be 
a  room  fitted  up  with  bench  and  tools  for  repairing 
and  making  such  things  as  are  necessary  upon  a 
farm  or  in  a  garden.  The  internal  fitting  up  may 
be  made  as  elaborate  as  the  means  of  the  owner 
will  allow,  or  it  may  contain  simply  a  work-bench 
with  a  few  tools  which  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Cold  Frames  for  wintering  cabbages  should  be 
completely  opened  every  mild  day,  and  ventilated 


whenever  the  weather  will  allow  ;  on  cold,  frosty 
nights  cover  with  straw  mats  or  shutters.  Look 
out  for  mice,  as  they  often  do  much  damage  to  the 
plants.  Trap  or  use  poison  to  destroy  them. 

Celery  stored  in  trenches  will  need  additional 
covering  as  the  cold  increases;  straw  or  leaves  and 
boards  will  answer  for  covering  small  quantities. 

Spinach. — Apply  a  slight  covering  of  6traw  or 
leaves  ;  it  will  start  earlier  in  the  spring  if  it  has 
had  a  little  protection  during  winter. 


Flower  and  Lawn. 

If  the  suggestions  given  last  month  have  been 
regarded,  httle  remuins  to  be  done  except  to  give 
protection  to  half-hardy  shrubs  and  trees. 

Reads  may  be  staked  out  aud  made  ready  to 
commence  work  upon  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens. 
Stones  for  road  drainage  can  be  drawn  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  if  they  have  been  dug  out  and 
small  stones  placed  under  them  to  prevent  their 
freezing  to  the  ground.  A  road  in  order  to  be 
properly  made  should  have  the  soil  removed  to  a 
depth  of  2  to  2i  feet  and  the  opening  filled  in  with 
stones,  which  should  bo  gradually  smaller  near 
the  top,  and  the  surface  finished  off  with  three 
inches  of  good  gravel.  This  will  make  a  road  which 
will  always  be  dry  during  the  spring  and  heavy 
storms.  Walks  should  be  made  in  the  6ame  way, 
except  that  the  stones  need  not  be  as  large  as  those 
U6ed  for  roads  and  drives. 

Plans. — Make  careful  plans  of  the  house  and  its 
surroundings,  so  that  if  at  any  time  a  label  should 
be  lost  the  trees  and  principal  shrubs  maybe  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  position. 

Rustic  Work  of  all  kinds  can  be  easily  made  if 
one  has  a  little  ingenuity  in  devising  neat  patterns. 
Nearly  every  farm  possesses  a  swamp  in  which 
plenty  of  material  may  be  gathered  for  such  work. 
Cedar  and  the  broad-leaved  laurel  are  the  two  most 
common  woods  used,  though  grape-vine  is  often 
used,  and  we  have  found  Andromeda  lignslima  a 
very  useful  wood  for  this  purpose,  especially  where 
straight  work  is  required.  In  some  localities  this 
last  shrub  grows  in  large  quantities  as  underbrush 
in  the  swamps. 

Bulbs  may  yet  be  planted  if  the  ground  is  still 
open.  Give  a  protection  of  coarse  manure  or 
leaves,  as  the  bulbs  will  flower  much  stronger  for 
a  little  covering. 


CilrccEeSiosase  ass«l  Wimiow  JPlaEits* 

The  heat  required  for  a  greenhouse  will  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  the  kind  of  plants  grown.  If 
stove  plants,  such  as  tropical  ferns  and  the  like,  a 
high  temperature  will  be  needed  ;  but  for  ordinary 
plants  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night  and 
from  60°  to  70°  during  the  day  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy,  growing,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  condition. 

Ventilation. — Give  air  every  mild  day,  always 
opening  the  ventilators  on  the  opposite  side  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

Bulbs. — Bring  from  the  cellar  a  few  at  a  time  for 
winter  flowering. 

Cactuses  will  need  rest,  except  the  Epiphyllums 
and  such  as  are  winter  bloomers. 

Pelargoniums  or  show  geraniums  should  be  placed 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  kept  in  good 
shape  by  means  of  proper  pruning  and  tying. 

Window  Plants. — Keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
condition  by  syringing  often  to  remove  dust. 
Plants  should  have  a  warm  window  where  they 
will  get  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air. 

Liquid  Manure. — Keep  a  supply  on  hand  to  water 
the  plants  once  a  week  in  order  to  accelerate  their 
growth.  Bulbs  and  roses  in  pots  are  especially 
benefited  by  copious  waterings  if  the  mixture  is, 
not  too  strong. 

Camellias. — Keep  in  a  cool  house  or  room  until 
the  buds  are  well  dove  .oped  and  ready  to  break, 
when  they  may  be  taken  into  a  warmer  place  and 
brought  into  flow:..  Do  not  wet  the  flowers. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
ffally  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
She  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Nov.  13th,  1873, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


X.  Til  A  NS  ACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MAHKKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  117 ient.  Corn.  Bye.  llarley.  Oats. 

26d’s  this  m'tli379,000  5,419,000  3,791,000  107,000  559,000  1,150,000 
26 d’s  last  m’tli  311,000  4,416,000  3,313,000  104,000  81,000  847,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  in’t!i417,ODO  4,606  000  4,578,000  119,000  214,00 )  1,741,000 
25 si’s  last  m’tli  439,000  4,199,000  4,596,000  147,000  S6, 000  1,943,000 

%.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  (lays  1873... 379, 000  5,419,000  3,791,000  107.000  559,000  1,156,000 
‘M  days  1872... 31S, 000  2,817,000  3,569,000  26,000  1,111,000  895,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Th/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1873.... 417, 000  4,606,000  4,578,000  119,000  214,000  1,741,000 
24 days  1872. .  .313,000  2,438,000  3,597,000  41,000  416,000  1,496,000 

37  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
busli.  bnsli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Nbv.  S.  1873. .1,596,360  2,931,993  109,983  23,804  630,466  91,460 

Oct.  6,  1873. .1,270, 801  5,429,537  43.297  613,723  1,451,868  201,727 

OCt.  7,  1872..  23,142  3,842, LSI  39,92.3  40,025  2,505,000  12,535 


47  Beceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 
to  Nov.  1st. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbis.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

IFZ3 . 118,400  19,116,200  16,035,600  914,400  1,342,200  2,891,100 

3872 . 104,100  7,801,400  25,484,200  357,300  2,119,000  5,075,300 

197! . 233,000  IS, 184, 000  18,124,(00  707,700  2,528,000  4,833,200 

2170 . 356,600  13,9L8,303  4,5S4,300  529,900  2,306,800  5,210,900 


Current  'Wjiolesat.k  Prices. 


Price  of  Gor.n  . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western. . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Super  line  Western  . 

Rye  Flour  . 

Corn-Meal.  . 

T.Mievi1—  All  kinds  of  White. 
AH  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed  . 

"White . . 

OtVrs  -  Western . 

State. . 

.  . 

Sahlet  . 

Hat— Bale,  K!  100  Its  . 

&PEAW,  11  100  Its . 

©oi'TON—  Middlings.  1<  it 

Slops— Crop  of  1873.  10  It . 

^Esthers  —Live  Geese,  11  It 

Seed— Cl  over.  id  It  . 

'Fnirothy.  bushel . 

?hix.  11  bushel . . 

SOg  a  it —  Refi  ’g  &  Grocery  11  It 

Molasses.  Cuba,  Itgnl. . 

Sew  Orleans,  It  gal  ' . 

Coffee—  Rio(Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e.,1Ht. 

Seed  Leaf,  1*  It  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  11  it 

Domestic,  pulled,  1<  a . 

©ftlifornia,  clip . 

Tallow,  IP  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— 1'  toil . 


Oct.  13. 

108  % 


Nov.  13. 

108% 
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Prime,  I*  barrel  . . 

_ 

©14  75 

13  50 

©13  75 

Brkf— Plain  mess . 

8  00 

@10  00 

Lard,  ill  tres.  &  barrels.il  lb. 

8 

© 

8% 

B%@  7% 

Butter—  State,  new  1<  » . 

25 
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40 

23 

©  45 

"Western,  ^  . 

16 
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16 

©  32 

©IIEESE..  .  . . 
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14% 
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Beans— W  bushel . 

1  35 

@  3  00 

1  no 

©  2  60 

Pkas— Canada,  free.  $  bu  ... 

1  15 

© 

1  19 

1  20 

©  1  25 

.Fogs— Fresh,  ^  dozen  . 

24 
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28 

25 

@  29 

Poultry— Fowls . 

16 
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20 

10 

@  18 

Turkeys— $  ft . 

15 
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11 
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©  3  00 

1  50 

@  3  00 

Ducks,  pair . 

65 

© 

1  25 

50 

@  1  00 

Pigeons,  11  (loz . 

Woodcock,  11  pair . 

Cartridges,  ?!  pair . . . 

Grouse,  trapped,  ?>  pair _ 

Harks,  11  pair . . 

'Feihson,  9  It . 

QUail.  11  (loz . 

Turnips  ?i  libl . 

©OBBAGES— H  100 . 

©NIONS— 11  bbl . 

Potatoes— 1)  bbl . 

SWeet  Potatoes— It  bbl.. 
Parrots— 11  100  bunches.. . 

3room-corn  . . . 

Apples— H  barrel . 

Plums.  V  basnsi . 

Sranbi/triec— ?l  bbl . 

Pearl.  W  bbl . . . 

Grates  . 

Quinces,  9  bill . 

Beets,  IP  bbl  . 

Celery,  9  doz . 

Egg-Plants,  ?!  doz . 

Tomatoes,  It  bushel . 

Green  Peas,  9  bushel - 

Green-Corn,  11  100 . 

Lima  Beans,  11  bushel . 

MApi.e  Suoar.  19  It . 

Maple  Syrup,  P  gallon.... 

Cider,  new,  9  gallon . 

Milk,  >p  40-quart,  can. . 

Honey,  in  glass  boxes . 
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Gold  has  fallen  to  100*4— closing  November  13th  at  108% 

as  against,  10S%,  oil  October  13th . The  pressure 

in  the  money  market  lias  been  very  severe  through¬ 
out  the  month,  and  Ibis  condition  of  affairs  told 
most,  unfavorably  on  the  volume  of  business  and  the  j 
course  of  values  in  the  commercial  line.  Toward  the  ; 
close  the  city  banks  reported  a  very  marked  improvement 
in  their  reserves  of  legal  lender  notes  and  specie,  which 
tended  to  the  restoration  of  confidence.  The  cash  re¬ 
sources  of  private  lenders  were  also  reported  as  much  ! 


stronger.  As  the  result  of  this  gratifying  change  the 
money  market  has  been  lately  working  more  favorably 
for  borrowers,  and  the  recent  business  negotiations  have 
been  freer  from  embarrassment  because  of  the  more 
liberal  supplies  of  money  available  to  responsible  houses 
and  strictly  prime  stock  collaterals  or  the  best  grades  of 
mercantile  notes.  Consequently,  though  much  distress 
is  yet  looked  for,  it  is  believed  by  most  thoughtful  people 
that  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  the  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  depression,  and  that  henceforward  we  may  reason, 
ably  anticipate  an  improvement,  sure,  even  if  slow,  in  its 
progress.  In  connection  with  the  business  disturbances 
of  the  month  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  us  to  he  enabled 
to  point,  as  we  do  with  unfeigned  pride,  to  the  remark¬ 
ably  substantial  prosperity  of  the  producing  interests  as 
a  whole  ;  the  wonderful  magnitude  of  the  produce  trade, 
both  on  home  and  on  foreign  account,  which  in  the  export 
line  has  been  beyond  precedent,  and  which  through  its 
vigor  and  solvent  position,  despite  all  the  extraordinarily 
adverse  influences,  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  tlie  country,  protecting  us  ail  from 
consequences  far  more  serious  than  even  the  worst  that 
we  have  thus  far  experienced,  or  even  the  gloomiest  view 
of  the  present  outlook  of  affairs  can  authorize  any  appre¬ 
hension  of . The  Breadstuff  markets  have  been  quite 

active,  though,  of  course,  on  a  lower  range  of  prices, 
with,  we  are  pleased  to  have  to  report,  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency  at  the  close.  The  export  business  in  Flour, Wheat, 
and  Corn  has  been  very  extensive,  though  checked  to 
some  extent  by  the  scarcity  of  freight  room  and  the  high 

rates  claimed  by  ship-owners . Cotton  lias  declined 

materially,  but  closed  stronger  on  a  brisk  trade,  in  good 

part  for  shipment . Provisions,  Hops,  Tobacco,  and 

Seeds  have  been  in  comparatively  moderate  demand,  at 

reduced  figures . The  Wool  market  has  been  unusually 

quiet,  with  prices  quoted  much  lower.  Manufacturers 
are  not  disposed  to  purchase  freely,  and  most  holders  are 
reluctant  to  sell  unless  on  a  cash  basis.  The  offerings  of 
stock  are  more  liberal  at  tlie  closing  quotations. 


New  York  Eiivc-Stock  Markets. 


BECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 

October  20 .  8,001  74  1,744  28,872  43,767  83,061 

October  27 .  8,107  81  1,52.7  33,609  41,986  85.368 

November  3  .  9,637  90  2,206  29.791  41,257  85,981 

November  10 . 10,291  51  1,392  29,256  58,537  99,547 


Total  for  4  Weeks... 296  0,867  121.588  188,567  3.73,957 
(lo.forprev.  i  Weeks  37?'40i  322  10,736  126,313  129,400  294,175 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  9,159  74  1,716  30,397  47,142 

do.  do.  last  Month...  9,493  72  2,710  29,062  33,751 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month.  .10,058  102  2,807  29,448  32,920 


Beeves.— The  course  of  tlie  market  for  tlie  past 
month  lias  been  steadily  downwards,  and  now,  with 
prices  lower  than  they  have  been  since  1804,  no  one  can 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  whether  bottom  has  been  reached  or 
not.  As  usual,  second  and  third  class  cattle  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  greatest  decline,  and  although  the  supply  has 
fallen  off  the  pressure  to  sell  has  been  met  with  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  buy,  and  extra  steers  are  now  one  cent  a 
pound  below  the  prices  of  last  mouth.  Fat  steers  were 
sold  at  the  close  of  the  market  last  week  at  1054c.  to 
dress  57  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  ;  fair  native  steers  to  dress  55  lbs. 
sold  at  854c.  @  85£c.,  and  Texans  to  dress  54  lbs.  brought 
454c.  @.  8c. 

Prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Bange. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

October  20 . 

.  5  @12%c. 

9  @10  c. 

9  c. 

October  27 . 

.  5  @12%c. 

9%@!0%c. 

9%c. 

November  5... 

9  @10  c. 

9%c. 

November  42. . . 

.  5  @12  c. 

8  '/,©  9  C. 

8%c. 

Milcli  Cows. — Tlie  market  for  cows  has  been  quiet, 
with  no  demand  beyond  what  has  been  met  by  tlie  light 
receipts.  Prices  remain  tlie  same,  and  sales  have  been 
between  the  extremes  of  $35  @.  $75  for  common  to 

choice  . Calves. — The  demand  for  grass  calves  has 

been  active,  and  prices  have  advanced,  closing,  however, 
at  about  last  month’s  quotations — viz.,  $4  $8  per  head. 
Yeals  have  been  quiet,  with  sales,  at  1c-  @  10c.  lb., 

closing  at  nominal  rates  with  no  demand . Sheep 

and  Lambs,- Sheep  havo  been  depressed  with  a 
regular  falling  off  in  prices,  and  last  week;  many  car-loads 
went  over  unsold.  Tlie  quotations  at  the  close  were 
3!4c.  5 1  - c.  $  lb.  for  sheep  and  554c.  @  7‘<c.  for  lambs. 

The  market  for  lambs  is  more  favorable,  and  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  existed  at  the  dose . Swine. — Hogs  have 

further  declined,  and  the  market  closes  heavy.  Prices 
are  down  to  3%c.  @  4'/2c.  lb.  for  live  hogs.  Michigan 
av.  227  lbs.  sold  at  4c.  and  Indiana  av.  178  lbs.  at  4%c. 
Dressed  hogs  arc  dull,  at  4%c.  @  5%c.  ;  market  pigs  sell 
at  Gc.  654c 


.e- 


ISHieTOMisiflism  ids  a.  flflorse. — “  J.  A.  13.,” 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Where  there  is  stiffness  in  the  limbs  with¬ 
out  heat  in  tlie  feet  rheumatism  and  not  founder  may  be 
taken  as  the  cause.  Apply  cold  water  cloths  to  the  legs 
continually  for  24  hours,  and  give  25  drops  of  tincture  of 
aconite  every  4  hours  3ix  times.  Feed  soft  food  and  the 
next  day  give  30  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  the 
horse  drinks.  When  improving  give  gentle  exercise. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  u'hich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foirni,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere , 


Remitting  NIoncy :  —  Checks  011 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
J  mid  Company.  Post-Office  money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put'in  the  money  and  seal  tlie  letter  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  12  cent* 
a  year,  and  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  20  cents  a  year,  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  tlie  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage,  as  above,  must  he  sent 
to  this  office,  with  the  subsci'iption,  for  prepayment  iiere. 
Also  20  cents  for  delivery  of  Hearth  and  Home  and  12 
cents  for  delivery  of  American  Agriculturist  in  New 
York  City. 

Bonnd  Copies  of  Volume  Tliirty- 

011c  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.60 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  sixteen  volumes 
(16  to  31 )  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Cliths  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  tbo  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

The  American  Agriculturist  in  German, 


If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  have  German  friends,  or  neighbors,  or  working, 
men,  will  they  kindly  inform  such  persons  that 
this  paper  is  also  printed  in  German?  The  6ame 
illustrations  and  the  more  important  articles  are 
contained  in  the  German  edition,  besides  a  Special 
German  Department  by  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  of 
Missouri,  and  it  is  furnished  at  the  same  rates, 
single  and  club,  as  the  English  edition. 

New  Tilings. — Every  season  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  claiming  to  he  new  and  of  superior  ex¬ 
cellence,  are  sent  to  us  with  a  request  that  we  shall  bring 
them  into  notice.  As  a  case  in  point  we  have  at  hand 
two  potatoes  said  to  be  new  varieties,  with  the  request 
that  we  describe  them  in  “  the  next  number.”  It  is  well 
to  state  here  our  position  on  such  matters.  We  prefer  to 
speak  of  only  such  things  as  wo  have  tried.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  editorial  staff'  have  farms  iu  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  all  farm  crops  can  be  tested,  and  one 
lias  a  large  garden  mainly  devoted  to  tlie  trial  of  novel¬ 
ties.  We  are  thus  able  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  all  new 
things,  whether  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  flowers,  or  VGge.- 
tables.  Those  who  have  really  good  novelties  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  submit  them  to  trial,  and  our  commendations 
are  largely  tlie  results  of  actual  test.  We  sometimes 
give  descriptions  of  things  fhat  we  have  not  grown  cur- 
selves,  hut  in  these  cases  tlie  authority  upon  which  the 
statements  are  made  is  always  given,  and  there  the 
responsibility  rests.  Those  who  bring  or  send  ns  new 
things,  who  are  personally  unknown  to  us,  must  give  us 
satisfactory  proof  that  their  representations  are  true,  else 
we  can  not  publish  them.  It  is  very  natural  that  one 
who  raises  a  new  strawberry,  a  new  potato,  or  other  new 
seedling,  should  look  upon  it  with  partiality.  Moreover, 
novelties  rarely  do  as  well  elsewhere  as  in  the  grounds 
where  they  originated.  Hence,  while  it  is  our  desire  to 
keep  our  readers  advised  of  all  promising  new  tilings,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  exercise  caution  in  giving 
them  publicity.  Take  the  potato,  for  instance,  we  might 
almost  fill  a  paper  in  describing  the  new  ones  brought  to 
our  notice  this  fall,  but  not  one  of  these  will  lie  beard  of 
five  years  lienee.  Bring  on  your  novelties,  gentloffion, 
but  when  we  have  not  an  opportunity  to  test  them  our¬ 
selves,  we  shall  require  abundant  proof  that  they  are  not 
only  new,  hut  valuable. 

Sec  I*i-eaaaiiiiB5i  List  on  page  469. 
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Once  Moi-e  we  close  a  volume  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Our  space  is  too  crpwdcd  for  anything  like  a 
valedictory.  The  times  are  dull  but  not  bad,  and  the 
prospect  growing  more  hopeful  daily.  We  speak  to  our 
readers  every  month,  and  on  the  last  month  in  the  year  can 
afford  to  keep  silence  in  the  presence  of  the  very  eloquent 
remarks  of  the  publishers  upon  another  page., — Ed. 

Farms  for  Premiums.- The  publish¬ 
ers  in  another  place  make  a  most  liberal  offer  to  those 
who,  during  the  winter  months,  wish  to  employ  their 
leisure  time  in  securing  subscribers  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home,  and  wc  commend 
these  special  farm  premiums  to  the  notice  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  any  one  with  ordin¬ 
ary  energy  and  perseverance  to  secure  one  of  these 
farms,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  competence, 
if  not  of  a  fortune.  Wc  expect  to  see  a  rush  for  these 
grand  farm  premiums. 

Tile  Tliurber  FeacHx. — To  prevent 
further  inquiries  at  this  office  and  of  Mr.  Berckmans,  we 
are  requested  by  Mr.  B.  to  say  that  no  trees  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  until  the  fall  of  1874. 

Importation  of  Shetland  Ponies. 

—Mr.  J.  G.  Corey,  of  Suisun  city,  California,  has  re¬ 
cently  imported  a  herd  of  31  Shetland  ponies,  with  which 
he  intends  to  stock  a  breeding  establishment  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  diminutive  animals 
may  find  a  place  among  the  varied  industries  of  that 
state,  as  they  do  in  their  native  home. 

'  Tumor  on  a  Horse’s  Ell>ow.— “  A 

Subscriber,”  Brunswick,  Ga.  There  is  no  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  horse  lying  with  his  forefeet  under  liis  shoulders ; 
it.is  liis  natural  position.  But  the  tumors  upon  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  which  are  very  often  caused  by  blows,  or 
pressure  of  the  shoe  calks,  may  be  prevented  by  using 
shoes  without  calks.  To  remove  the  tumors  apply  night 
and  morning  iodine  ointment,  by  which  the  tumor  will 
be  brought  to  the  point  of  suppuration.  When  it  is  soft 
and  the  skin  tense  and  it  fluctuates  under  pressure,  it 
may  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  penknife  and 
the  matter  let  out.  The  tumor  should  then  be  washed 
clean  frequently,  and  it  will  heal  without  any  other 
help. 

Orchard  Grass.  —  “Scott,”  Powhattan 
Co.,  Va.  Orchard  grass  will  not  fLrive  on  poor  land, 
without  some  aid  from  fertilizers.  Wood  ashes  or  plas¬ 
ter  might  help  to  get  a  staud  of  clover  upon  a  poor  hill¬ 
side,  but  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  orchard  grass  in 
such  a  place  without  manure. 

Holding;  np  the  llilk.  —  “Reader,” 
New  Bern,  N.  C.  We  have  found  the  most  effective  plan 
to  get  the  milk  down  when  a  cow  is  inclined  to  withhold 
it,  is  to  treat  the  cow  gently  and  give  her  a  pail  of 
bran,  slop,  or  some  feed  more  than  ordinarily  enticing  to 
her  appetite.  A  handful  of  salt  given  to  the  cow  at  such 
a  time  often  helps  to  bring  the  milk.  The  trouble  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  nervousness  and  irritability  on  the  part 
of  the  cow,  which  must  be  removed. 

Fence  Posts. — “  Subscriber,”  Brookfield, 
Ohio.  We  have  found  no  fence  posts  equal  to  locust  or 
cedar ;  and  next  to  those  chestnut.  Butternut  is  not  so 
durable  as  chestnut  or  white  oak.  Seasoning  the  posts  be¬ 
fore  setting  increases  their  durability. 

Sweet  Pickles. — “H.  H.  S.,”  Huntingdon 
Co.,  Pa.  These  are  made  from  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
apples,  and  other  fruit,  as  well  as  from  water-melon  rind, 
the  fleshy  part  of  ripe  cucumbers,  etc.  The  material  is 
cooked  in  water  until  soft  enough  for  a  straw  to  pass 
easily,  and  when  cool  placed  m  a  jar  with  a  few  cloves 
stuck  in  each.  To  each  7  lbs.  fruit  take  .3  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  1  quart  vinegar,  4  oz.  cinnamon,  and  2  oz.  cloves. 
Boil  the  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices  together  for  a  few 
minutes  and  ponr  over  the  fmit.  Repeat  the  boiling  for 
three  days  in  succession  and  put  away  for  use.  Fruit 
prepared  in  this  way  is  by  some  called  by  the  nonsensical 
and  absurd  name  of  “  euchred  fruit,” 

Fertilizer  for  Grass.— “W.  S.  L.,” 

Cross  Roads,  Pa.  As  a  top-dressing  for  grass  superphos¬ 
phate  generally  fails.  We  have  found  gnano  applied  as 
soon  as  the  spring  growth  commences  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  fertilizer.  Now  that  gnano  is  becoming  scarce,  and 
of  variable  quality,  probably  dried  blood  and  fine  bone- 
dust  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  would  be  the  best  substi¬ 
tute.  250  pounds  per  acre  would  be  sufficient. 

Grapes  for  Missouri.— “J.  S.  F.,”  Han¬ 
nibal,  Mo.  The  Iona,  Israella,  and  Eumelan  have  not, 


as  a  general  thing,  succeeded  in  your  State.  The  answer 
to  the  question — “  are  either  of  them  better  than  the 
Delaware  ?  ” — will  depend  upon  individual  tastes.  To 
the  writer’s  taste,  all  these  are  better  than  the  Delaware, 
as  that  is  to  him  too  sweet,  a  fault  that  many  will  not 
find.  You  had  better  send  to  Isidor  Bush  &  Son,  Bush- 
berg,  Mo.,  for  their  catalogue,  in  which  the  adaptability 
of  varieties  to  your  climate  is  most  concisely  given. 

BSjxtclaers’  OffiiiS. — “  J.  F.  B.,”  Jefferson 

Co.,  Ark.  Butchers’  oft'al  consists  of  the  blood  and  the 
intestines  or  guts.  The  paunch  is  used  for  tripe ;  the 
head,  feet,  liver,  heart  and  lights  arc  all  used  for 
various  purposes.  A  good  portion  of  them  find  their  way 
into  the  common  kinds  of  sausages. 

Cows  for  Milk  ais«l  SBeattter. — “J.  P. 

F.,”  Salt  Lake  City.  For  the  dairy  there  are  no  breeds 
of  cows  superior  to  the  Ayrshire,  the  Jersey,  and  the 
Guernsey  (the  latter  two  being  also  called,  though 
wrongly  so,  the  Alderney).  A  mixed  dairy  of  Ayrshire 
and  Jersey  is  doubtless  the  best  for  quantity  and  quality. 

Western  Pemn.  fPonltry  Society. — 

The  Secretary  writes  us  that  the  Third  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  January 
6th  to  10th  inclusive,  and  not  on  January  14th  to  18th, 
as  before  announced. 

’Vor!  la  American  ISee  »  Steeper  s’ 
Society.— The  next  annual  session  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  commencing  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  in  December  and  holding  two  or  three  days.  Four¬ 
teen  States,  besides  Canada  and  one  or  more  territories, 
have  been  represented  at  the  former  sessions,  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  meeting  is  anticipated  at  the  coming  one. 

Grade  Skortiiorias  for  the  Hairy. — 

“  C.  A.  A.,”  Chillicothe,  Mo.  If  a  good  class  of  grade 
Shorthorns  are  crossed  with  a  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  bull 
very  satisfactory  dairy  cattle  are  often  produced.  One  of 
the  best  dairy  cows  in  the  country  is  “  Old  Creamer,”  a 
cross  of  Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn. 

Chinese  Wheat.— “L.  E.,”  Will  Co.,  Ill. 

The  sample  of  seed  sent  called  “Chinese  wheat,”  is  no 
wheat  at  all,  but  a  species  of  Setaria  allied  to  Hungarian 
grass  or  millet.  The  grass  would  probably  make  a  good 
forage  for  stock,  but  as  a  grain  for  making  flour  it  will  be 
found  of  no  value  whatever. 

A  Cure  for  Crihhimg-. — “W.W.,”  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio.  In  the  Agriculturist  for  October,  1S72,  we 
gave  an  engraving  of  a  muzzle  for  a  cribbing  horse  which 
we  have  found  an  effective  cure,  as  have  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  its  use.  ‘We  know  of  nothing  better.  The  muzzle 
is  not  patented,  being  an  original  device  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Agriculturist. 

A  Suet  Butter  Manufactory. — “  A 

R.  F.,”  Kansas  City,  Mo.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  factory  to  manufacture  a  ton  of  beef  suet  into  an 
imitation  of  butter  we  can  not  say  with  certainty.  The 
process  is  patented,  and  probably  some  of  the  machines 
may  be.  At  a  rough  estimate  we  should  say,  however, 
that  outside  of  any  costs  for  patents,  the  requisite  ma¬ 
chinery  should  not  cost  over  $5,000,  including  steam  en¬ 
gine,  building  exclusive.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  article  produced  is  not  butter,  but  simply 
colored  suet  oil  flavored  with  milk  or  plain,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  whoever  sells  such  stuff  as  butter  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
If  offered  in  New  York  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  seize  it  as  an  audulterated  or  sophisticated 
article  of  food. 

A  siti-balliii"  Fads  for  Horses. — 

“J  B.  S,"  Napanock,  N.  Y.  We  cannot  give  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  maker  of  the  rubber  foot-pad  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  balling  snow  in  the  horses’  feet.  The  Goodenongh 
shoe  will  entirely  prevent  this  and  also  prevent  the  feet 
slipping  upon  snowy  roads  We  would  suggest  the  use 
of  these  shoes  instead  of  the  pad,  as  it  would  be  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  natural  properties  of  the  horses’  feet  instead  of 
artificial  and  secondary  helps. 

Salt  Water  for  Irrigation. — “W.  P. 

I.,”  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Salt  water  from  the  sea  will  not 
answer  for  irrigating  a  meadow.  If  the  water  is  taken 
from  a  tidal  river  and  can  be  procured  when  the  tide  is 
low  and  the  water  is  comparatively  fresh,  an  occasional 
flooding  would  possibly  be  beneficial.  The  experiment 
would  be  of  such  doubtful  success  that  we  should 
not  advise  it  to  be  made  except  on  a  small  scale. 

See  FreisaxMsm  BAst  on  page  409. 


SUN BRA  HUMBUGS.— Letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  continue  to  come  in  relation  to  the  “  Union  Fur¬ 
nishing  Company”  of  Chicago.  In  last  month’s  notes 
we  alluded  to  the  concern  without  mentioning  names 
intending  to  ask  our  representative  in  Chicago  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter.  Soon  after  the  November  number 
went  to  press  we  received  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  editor  of  the  Western  Rural,  advance  slips  Of 
that  paper  for  Oct.  25th.  Being  upon  the  spot  the 
Western  Rural  looked  after  the  Union  Furnishing  Co. 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  whole  affair  in 
unmeasured  terms.  The  very  fact  of  selling  tickets  all 
over  the  country  at  25  cents  each,  which  entitle  buyers 
to  purchase  goods  at  a  low  rate  to  be  delivered  at  a  future 
date,  is  suspicious  upon  the  face  of  it.  It  is  safe  to 
avoid  all  companies  who  employ  unusual  and  unneces¬ 
sary  machinery  to  do  business  which  may  be  transacted 

in  a  simple  and  open  way . Among  the  curiosities  of 

j  kumbuggery  is  the 

LINCOLN  LIBRARY  SCHEME. 

A  grand  “Gift  Concert”  is  announced  to  take  place.® 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  which  $225,000  in  cash  is  to  be  dis 
tributed.  The  circular  is  in  the  usual  flaming  style  of 
such  affairs,  hut  singularly  enough  it  is  dated  at  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas,  and  the  tickets  are  beautiful  in  silver  and 
green.  We  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  people 
of  Newark  need  to  go  into  the  gift  concert  humbug  in 
order  to  raise  means  fer  a  library,  or  that  they  would 
fix  upon  Atchison,  Kansas,  as  their  Western  agency.  A 
correspondent  at  Eureka,  Cal.,  informs  us  that  California 
is  flooded  with  circulars  of  the  Lincoln  Library  affair. 
Our  advice  is  to  let  this  and  all  other  lottery  schemes  se¬ 
verely  alone . A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to 

the  fact  that  narpers  Weekly  of  November  8th  gives-a 
full-page  illustration  of  the  drawing  of  the  Kentucky 
Lottery.  We  were  as  much  surprised  to  see  it  there  as 
he  was.  Even  the  high  reputation  of  the  Harpers  will 
not  make  lotteries  respectable.  We  will  not  say  whai 
effect  of  this  semi-indorsement  of  a  lottery  scheme  may 
have  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Harpers. 

A  SWINDLING  SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST. 

Many  dealers  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  have  betas 
victimized  by  W.  H.  Lyman,  of  Leverett,  Mass.  One  of 
our  seed  dealers  who  returned  home  not  long  ago  in¬ 
formed  us  that  at  almost  every  establishment  he  visiied 
in  Europe  inquiries  were  made  about  Lyman.  The 
Amherst  Record  of  Oct.  15th  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  this  swindler’s  operations.  He  left  Leverett  inu» 
hurry— tar  and  feathers  being  talked  of— and  took  pac- 
sage  for  Chicago  with  a  “  lady  ”  who  was  not  his  wife. 
Our  Chicago  friends  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
this  ebap,  whose  operations  are  not  confined  to  seeds 
and  plants,  but  who  has  a  weakness  for  purchasing  stems- 
engines,  printing  presses  and  material,  or  anything  else 
he  can  get  upon  short  credit  and  turn  into  cash. 

CHEAP  BURNING  OILS. 

We  repeat  the  caution  not  to  touch  them.  Attractive 
circulars  are  going  about  offering  “rights”  to  make 
“French,”  “Sunlight.”  and  other  burning  oils.  W-e 
have  seen  the  directions  for  making  several  of  these, 
and  they  are  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  No  com¬ 
pound  containing  benzine,  gasoline,  or  any  of  the  iighi 
j  petroleum  products  is  safe,  and  these  rascals  know  it. 

|  As  you  value  your  life  and  safety  and  those  of  yousr 
family,  go  to  bed  at  dark  rather  than  be  tempted  to  nas 
any  of  these  dangerous  mixtures. 

RIGHTS 

to  make  this,  tnat,  and  the  other  thing  which  shall  piri 
the  vender  thereof  “on  the  high  road  to  wealth,” are 
freely  offered.  There  may  be  some  of  these  recipue 
thus  offered  that  are  wortli  something,  but  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  hundreds  and  have  never  yet  seen  one  worth 
having.  If  the  articles  for  which  recipes  are  sold  are  sffi 
I  valuable,  and  meet  with  such  a  ready  and  profitable  sals 
that  hundreds  are,  as  they  represent,  making  inonqy 
|  with  them,  why  do  not  these  fellows  make  the  articles 
and  get  rich  instead  of  selling  their  secret  for  a  dollars 

“  MEDICAL  ”  LITERATURE 

has  been  rather  tame  of  late,  but  here  we  have  rSss 
reading  in  “Mrs.  M.  G.  Brown's  Metaphysical  PampfcSsfi, 
A  Synopsis  of  Metaphysics.  Cause,  Cnre,  and  Prewss- 
tion  of  Disease.  Life  Lengthened,  Disease  Kept  elt 
Bay.”  A  stranger  farrago  was  never  printed,  in  wh&Sa 
quotations  from  Scripture  and  Mrs.  Brown’s  modlckxe 
are  mingled  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  SacaasI 
things  are  handled  in  a  manner  so  trivial  as  to  veege 
close  upon  blasphemy.  The  burden  of  the  whole  siosy 
is— buy  my  stuff  and  live,  or  neglect  it  and  die. 

THE  QUACK  MEDICINE  BUSINESS 

Is  such  a  thorough  fraud  from  beginning  to  end  that  we 
wonder  that  it  should  be  almost  as  successful  now  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  kept  a  very  close  run  of 
these  things  for  some  forty  years.  One  of  these  quack 
affairs  runs  but.  a  short  time  and  falls  out  of  existence. 
That  portion  of  the  community  who  purchase  such  stu.fi 
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are  constantly  looking  for  something  new.  Twenty 
years  ago  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla  was  the  popular  thing. 
Who  hears  of  it  now  ?  Where  is  the  “  Matchless  Sana¬ 
tive”  that  was  sure  to  cure  consumption  if  taken  in 
drop  doses?  The  children  of  to-day  do  not  cry  for 
“Sherman's  Worm  Lozenges  ”  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  the  stuff  that  is  now  ruining  the  health 
of  thousands  and  making  rich  a  few  will  in  ten  years  bo 
heard  of  no  more.  Some  of  these  makers  have  several 
names  under  which  they  put  out  several  different 
“medicines,”  or  at  least  stuff  with  several  bottles  and 
labels.  In  December  of  last  year  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  those  quack  medicines  were  made. 
This  was  written  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  aud  a  long  acquaintance  of  the  ignorant  fellows  who 
deal  in  such  compounds.  We  have  now  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  a  correspondent  who  ha3  been  so  situated  that 
he  had  an  inside  view  of  some  of  the  quack  medicine 
establishments,  who  writes : 

“Few  have  any  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
patent  medicine  business.  One  ‘  doctor  ’  (I)  who  runs  a 
variety  of  medicines — all  the  same  article,  by  the  way, 
but  sold  under  different  names — has  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  agents  employed  in  vending  his  beastly  preparation. 
The  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  immense,  as  none  of  it 
costs  more  than  twelve  cents  for  a  bottle  retailed  at  one 
dollar.  One  half  of  this  sum  goes  for  bottle,  stamp, 
and  label,  so  that  actually  the  liquid  costs  about  sis; 
cents ;  and  for  this  deluded  mortals  pay  one  dollar,  and 
imagine  they  got  their  money’s  worth. 

“The  principal  ingredients  in  most  of  these  mixtures 
Ere  aloes,  molasses ,  and  water ,  with  some  sort  of  acid  to 
prevent  them  from  fermenting  and  becoming  sour.  One 
dealer  uses  muriatic  acid,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
dangerous  poison,  and  aloes  is  certain  to  produce  that 
distressing  complaint,  piles. 

“The  modus  operandi  of  starting  this  business  is  to 
purchase  lists  of  names  from  swindlers  who  make  a 
regular  business  of  collecting  them,  and  who  sell  the  use 
of  them  for  about  $10  per  thousand.  Circulars  are  then 
sent  to  such  addresses,  offering  an  agency  for  the  great 
panacea.  Great  inducements  arc  offered.  People  are 
assured  they  can  easily  make  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  day.  Everything  is  rose-colored.  The  plain  fact  is 
agents  do  not  average  more  than  three  to  four  dollars 
■per  year,  and  that  with  much  difficulty  and  trouble. 

“  The  originator  of  this  system  of  selling  medicine  is 
A.  J.  White,  of  319  Pearl  street.  Of  course  he  is  a  ‘  doc¬ 
tor  ;  ’  all  such  are.  He  has  run  the  same  compound 
under  a  multitude  of  names:  ‘Vinegar  of  Iridin,” 
‘Father  Pettigrew’s  Medicine,’  ‘Curative  Syrup,’  and 
others,  and  under  the  names  of  H.  M.  White,  W.  H.  Com¬ 
stock.  and  Lyman  Brown. 

“  A  more  lucky  man  is  ‘  Dr.’  E  P.  Huylar,  of  77  Amity 
street,  formerly  of  737  Broadway  (a  hot-bed  of  such 
schemers)  and  212  Wooster  street.  He  followed  a  very 
peculiar  course  of  study  to  acquire  his  title.  He  sold 
stoves  and  sewing  machines,  baked  bread,  took  photo¬ 
graphs,  peddled  table-sauce,  traveled  with  a  ‘  fakir  ’ 
show,  and  finally  became  an  ‘  M.D.’  He  has  prospered, 
drives  fast  horses,  patronizes  pigeon-shooting  matches, 
and  wears  a  small  fortune  in  the  way  of  diamonds.  The 
guiding  spirit  of  this  concern  is  Madam  Huylar' (formerly 
Madam  Jumel  of  Mammarial  Balm  fame).  She  manages 
the  whole  business,  and  is  the  authoress  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful,  very  beautiful,  stories  that  grace  their  numerous 
pamphlets,  aud  which  are  remarkable  for  their  absurd 
improbability  and  bad  grammar.  Their  ‘  cure  all  ’  is  the 
same  as  Dr.  White’s,  but  flavored  differently.  It  is  or  was 
a  compound  of  aloes ,  cayenne  pepper,  molasses,  muriatic 
add,  valerian,  and  other  cheap  and  nauseous  drugs.  We 
could  giV'  the  recipe  as  it  was  in  full,  but  the  above 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  what  kind  of  stuff  it  is. 
They  sell  it  under  the  various  names  of  ‘  Mother  Noble’s 
Healing  Svrnp  ;  ’  ‘Wine  of  Apocynum,’  supposed  to  be 
run  from  236  and  23S  Thompson  street,  the  side  basement 
door  of  77  Amity  street  ;  ‘  The  Electric  Health  Restorer,  ’ 
from  same  number  as  the  Apocynum  ;  and  ‘  Dr.  Clark 
Johnson’s  Indian  Blood  Syrup.’  This  last  is  advertised 
from  Jersey  City.  All  letters  which  come  to  that  ad¬ 
dress  are  taken  from  the  post-office  by  a  messenger,  car¬ 
ried  to  77  Amity  street,  New  York  City,  and  there  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  ‘  Apocynum  ’  is  flavored  with  car’- otic 
acid,  and  the  ‘  Indian  Blood  Syrup  ’  with  anise.  The  va¬ 
rious  enterprises  are  supposed  to  bo  run  by  ‘  Abel  King, 
M.D.,’  ‘Dr.  Clark  Johnson,’  ‘Edwin  Eastman,’  ‘Israel 
Goodspecd,’  and  others.  It  is  needless  to  say  such  per¬ 
sons  never  existed  ;  they  are  purely  creatures  of  imagin¬ 
ation  ;  only  other  names  for  this  ‘  Doctor  ’  Huylar. 

“ They  also  publish  a  book  called ‘Seven  and  Nine 
Years  Among  the  Comanches  and  Apaches,’  giving  as 
account  of  Edwin  Eastman’s  trials  and  troubles  among 
the  Indians.  This  is  unadulterated  fiction,  being  the 
Joint  production  of  two  of  Huylar’s  clerks.  Whole  pages 
of  it  arc  taken  bodily  from  Gatlin’s  ‘  History  of  the 
North  American  Indians.’ 

Other  infallible  remedies  of  this  kidney  are  the 


‘  Parisian  Flesh  Producer,’  of  the  Manhattan  Medical  Co., 
run  by  the  Elias  brothers,  of  sawdust,  counterfeit  money, 
and  bogus  gift-enterprise  notoriety;  ‘Seven  Barks,’ 
‘  Golden  Seal,’  ‘  Mother  Rachel’s  Remedies,’  ‘  Aunt  Lee’s 
Syrup,’  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

“  All  of  these  are  launched  with  some  very  pretty  and 
pious,  but  very  improbable  tale.  If  one  were  to  believe 
the  pamphlets,  they  will  cure  every  disease  that  flesh  is 
heir  to ;  but  all  sensible  people  will  concur  in  saying 
they  perform  the  most  cures  when  left  strictly  alone.” 

It  would  seem  that  “  hard  times  ”  prevent  ready  col¬ 
lections  in  the  quack  medicine  as  well  as  in  other  kinds 
of  business,  and  the  delinquent  agents  of  Huylar  are  re¬ 
ceiving  letters,apparently  from  a  law  firm,  the  name  of 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  directory.  It  deserves  to 
bo  recorded  as  a  most  singular  coincidence  that  the 
name  of  the  first  member  of  this  firm  happens  to  be  the 
middle  name  of  E.  P.  nuylar,  and  that  of  the  other  is  the 
name  of  the  madam's  former  husband.  Singular,  isn’t  it  ? 

I^loM-5*ois»omoMS  IPSjjc. —  “M.  J.  C.,’ 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  There  is  no  danger  of  poisoning 
in  the  use  of  an  iron  pipe.  The  rust  of  iron  is  not  hurt¬ 
ful,  although  of  an  unpleasant  flavor.  When  a  constant 
stream  of  water  passes  through  an  iron  pipe,  although  a 
coating  of  rust  gathers  upon  the  inside  of  the  pipe  the 
water  dissolves  so  little  of  it  that  no  taste  or  smell  is 
perceived  ;  it  is  only  when  the  water  remains  stationary 
for  some  time  that  a  taste  is  communicated  to  it.  We 
prefer  an  iron  pipe  in  a  submerged  well  to  any  other, 
and  by  taking  the  precaution  to  pump  fresh  water  each 
time  no  unpleasant  taste  will  be  perceived.  Tin-lined 
lead  pipe  is  safe  so  long  as  it  remains  perfect,  but 
uncoated  lead  pipe  is  not  safe  to  use  for  drinking  water. 

Hat-Hroof  Conn-Crib. — “A.  H.  C.,” 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  sends  a  plan  for  making  rat-proof 
corn-cribs,  as  follows :  he  sets  the  crib  upon  posts  of 
4x4  timber  3  feet  above  the  ground  and  covers  the  posts 
with  sheet-iron  or  places  stove-pipe  around  them.  He 
has  never  yet  known  anything  to  climb  up  such  posts. 

Duchess  Heifers. — “J.  C.  S.,”  Union 
Co.,  Pa.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  drover  would 
call  Duchess  heifers.  If  they  are  grades  of  the  Duchess 
blood  (Short-horns),  which  is  extremely  doubtful,  they 
would  probably  be  promising  as  milkers  and  breeders. 
It  would  be  better,  however,  to  purchase  cows  on  their 
merits  and  not  pay  anything  extra  for  names. 

©pesaiaigfs  for  Immigrants. — “  G.W.,” 
Dublin,  Ire’and.'  There  is  practically  unlimited  room  in 
the  United  States  for  skillful  farm  laborers  and  occa¬ 
sional  openings  for  farm  managers  entirely  competent 
for  such  a  position.  The  demands  foe  such  men  are 
steady,  for  the  reason  that  after  two  or  three  years  spent 
in  working  for  others,  our  laborers  of  all  grades  become 
their  own  employers,  either  renting  or  purchasing  farms. 
Those  who  are  competent  for  higher  positions  should 
come  here  prepared  to  take  up  whatever  may  offer,  even 
though  it  bo  “  the  lowest  room.”  If  capable  they  will 
soon  be  invited  to  ‘  come  up  higher." 

OTaliisag-  Hraiu  Tile.— “  T.  W.,”  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.  It  would  hardly  pay  for  farmers  to  purchase 
drain  tile  machines  and  make  their  own  tile.  One  busi¬ 
ness  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  do  justice  to,  and  if 
there  is  one  business  more  than  another  that  needs 
exclusive  attention  it  is  farming.  Drain  tile  are  sold 
very  cheaply  by  the  manufacturers. 

Hens  ILnyissg  wlaile  at  BSoost.— “  C. 

H.T.,”  Landing,  Mich.— Eggs  are  very  frequently  dropped 
while  the  hens  are  upon  the  roosts.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  place  the  roosting  poles  low  and  have  a  soft  layer 
of  sawdust  or  chopped  straw  beneath  the  hens.  Soft 
eggs  are  indicative  of  an  excited  condition  of  the  ova¬ 
ry  from  over  feeding,  at  least  when  plenty  of  lime  is 
given.  Reduce  the  feed,  and  give  only  oats,  and  no 
meat,  cooked  food,  or  pepper  for  a  week  or  two. 

MalSfisig  Maclaime. — “  J.  E.,”  Haldimand 
county,  Canada. — If  a  really  effective  and  easily-applied 
milking  machine  is  introduced,  it  will  certainly  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  acquisition  for  dairymen.  If  you  think  you  have  an 
invention  that  will  fulfill  all  the  requirements,  you  would 
do  well  to  send  a  sketch  and  description  of  it  to  the 
Patent  Department  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  which 
will  report  to  you  upon  its  value. 

Criaslalmg1  and  Cooking-  Fecal. — “A. 

P.  K.,”  Washington  county,  Miss.— The  Little  Giant 
Corn  and  Cob  Crusher  is  very  serviceable  for  preparing 
corn  ears  for  cooking.  It  can  be  procured  of  Carr  & 
Hobson,  5G  Beekman  street.  New  York.  The  process  of 
gteaining  food  and  constructing  a  steamer  was  fully  de¬ 


scribed  with  engravings  in  the  Agriculturist  of  January 
1873,  to  which  please  refer. 

See  Page  471  for  Basket  Items. 

Tlse  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 
did  credit  to  American  manufactures  at  Vienna.  They 
not  only  carried  off  the  highest  honors  from  all  competi¬ 
tors  at  the  Exposition,  but  sold  a  greater  number  of  then- 
organs  than  the  whole  number  of  pianos  and  organs  sold 
by  all  other  exhibitors  put  together. 

Bed-Bugs. —  A  “Southern  Housekeeper” 
makes  a  most  pathetic  appeal ;  her  house,  though  a  new 
one,  is  “swarming”  with  bed-bugs.  These  insects, 
when  they  get  into  partitions  and  other  hiding-places, 
can  only  be  exterminated  by  systematic  and  patient 
warfare.  She  docs  not  state  if  the  rooms  arc  papered  or 
not.  Where  paper  is  badly  put  on,  raised  edges  offer 
hiding-places  for  the  bugs,  and  in  rooms  finished  by 
plastering  or  hard  finish  cracks  are  often  left  that  harbor 
the  pests.  A  minute  examination  of  each  room  should 
be  made.  Stop  every  crevice,  if  no  wider  than  a  knife- 
blade,  with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream.  Mix  only  a  little  at  a  time, 
as  it  soon  “  sets.”  Every  orevice  in  the  walls  ar.d  ceiling 
being  filled,  attention  mu^tbe  given  to  the  floor,  and  all 
cracks  filled  either  by  plaster  or  by  caulking  with  oakum 
or  cotton  driven  in  firm  and  hard.  If  the  room  is  paper¬ 
ed  it  may  be  necessary  to  strip  off  the  old  paper  and  put 
on  new,  or  loose  edges  may  be  pasted  down.  In  either 
case  mix  enough  of  carbolic  acid  with  the  paste  to  have 
it  smell  strongly  of  the  acid.  Thorough  work  in  stop¬ 
ping  in  one  way  or  another  all  hiding-places  is  the  only 
course.  Bedsteads  may  be  scalded  and  the  joints  treated 
to  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid — all  that  water  will 
dissolve — or  a  solution  of  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  a  pint  each  of  alcohol  and  water.  Do  not  believe  that 
the  bugs  can  be  starved  out  or  frozen  out.  There  is  an 
authentic  experiment  recorded  in  which  the  insects  have 
been  kept  in  a  dormant  state  for  thirteen  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  were  discouragingly  lively.  We 
know  by  sad  experience  that  energetic  measures  per¬ 
sistently  followed  up  will  rid  a  house  of  these  intruders. 

Tlie  Adulteration  of  Tea. — A  Mr. 

Allen  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  an 
account  of  his  examination  of  tea.  A  great  deal  of  the 
cheap  tea  was  found  to  be  leaves  that  had  already  been 
“  drawn,”  and  theiftlried  again  and  made  up  with  gum. 
The  manner  of  detecting  this  requires  too  much  chemi¬ 
cal  manipulation  to  be  done  by  every  one.  The  common 
adulterations  of  green  tea  are  put  on  as,  what  is  called  in 
the  trade,  “  facing.”  Inferior  teas  are  coated  with  mag¬ 
nesia,  Prussian  bine,  indigo,  etc.  These  may  be  detected 
in  a  rough  way  by  pntting  warm  water  upon  the  tea, 
pouring  the  liquid  off  from  the  leaves,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  quiet,  when  these  matters,  if  present,  will  settle 
at  the  bottom. 

Cuttle  upon  tlie  Hoads. — The  grand 

jury  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  recently  very  sensibly  made 
the  following  presentment,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  all  concerned  for  their  imitation,  viz: 
“We  do  present  the  practice  of  letting  cattle  run  at 
large  noon  the  highways  as  a  nuisance  which  should  be 
abated  by  all  proper  remedies.”  The  court  upon  the 
presentment  being  made  expressed  full  concurrence 
therewith  as  an  eminently  proper  one. 

Value  of  Coin  and  ©il-Cake. — 

“  J.  D.,”  Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.  On  page  178  (May  num¬ 
ber)  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Agriculturist  we  gave  a 
list  of  the  theoretical  values  oif  ol-cake  and  corn-meal, 
by  which,  on  the  whole,  these  (wo  articles  would  seem 
to  be  of  about  equal  value  ;  but  as  feed  for  growing  ani¬ 
mals  the  oil-cake  is  shown  to  be  the  more  valuable,  as  it 
contains  the  most  albumen  or  flesh-forming  matter. 
After  all,  the  theory  is  only  to  be  taken  as  a  premonitory 
guide  for  experiment  practically,  as  there  are  so  many 
concurrent  circumstances  which  may  affect  the  result  in 
feeding  such  concentrated  articles  as  these.  Ruminating 
animals  need  bulky  food,  and  oil-cake  or  corn-meal  can 
only  be  fed  in  small  quantities. 

Who  Owns  the  Manure.— “A.  W.,” 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.  Generally  the  stock  of  manure  in  the 
barn-yard  goes  with  the  farm,  by  virtue  of  custom,  upon 
possession  being  transferred.  But  in  case  a  tenant  with¬ 
out  a  lease  uses  extra  exertions  tc  make  a  large  quantity 
of  manure  for  use  upon  the  farm,  expecting  to  have  the 
benefit,  of  it,  and  is  suddenly  notified  to  leave,  the 
manure  belongs  of  right  to  the  person  who  collected  it, 
and  he  should  remove  it  along  with  his  other  personal 
property.  No  person  should  rent  or  hire  land  without 
having  a  lease  which  defines  all  his  rights,  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disputes  of  this  character. 
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I>r.  Cones’  Key  to  I^forth.  American 
Birds. — The  full  title  of  this  work,  which  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  its  contents,  reads :  “Key  to  North  American 
Birds ;  containing  a  concise  account  of  every  species  of 
living  and  fossil  bird  at  present  known,  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  north  of  the  Mexican  and  United  States  boundary. 
Illustrated  by  G  steel  plates,  and  upwards  of  250  wood- 
cuts.  By  Elliot  Cones,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  Slates 
Army.  Salem  Naturalists’  Agency.”  Dr.  Cones  is  well 
known  as  one  of  our  most  industrious  and  trustworthy 
naturalists,  and  he  has  given  what  has  long  been  needed, 
a  systematic  account  of  our  birds  in  accordance  with  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  It  is  a  handsome  4to 
volume  of  361  pages,  on  heavy  paper,  and  in  excellent 
mechanical  appearance  generally.  The  first  67  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  anatomy  of  birds  and 
similar  matters,  while  the  remainder  is  occupied  with 
brief  descriptions  of  classes,  order,  genera,  and  species  ; 
and  abundantly  illustrated,  especially  with  drawings  of 
those  parts  necessary  for  the  identification  of  genera  and 
species.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  author  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  very  full  index — a  matter  which  is  too  often 
neglected  in  our  works  on  natural  history.  Salem  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  an  important  center  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  works  upon  natural  science.  This  work  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  upon  all  concerned  in  its  production  ; 
and  though  its  price  ($7)  may  seem  high,  it  is  really 
moderate  for  a  work  that  has  cost  so  much  labor,  and  for 
which  the  sale  must  necessarily  be  limited.  It  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Naturalists’  Agency,  or  from  Orange 
Judd  Company. 

For  other  Basket  Matter  see  page  471. 

Henslow’s  Botanical  Charts. — 

When  we  saw,  many  years  ago,  an  imported  set  of  Hen- 
slow’s  botanical  charts,  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  English  educational  authorities,  we  wished  that 
something  of  this  kind  could  be  accessible  to  our  teachers 
and  students  of  botany.  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have 
done  a  good  service  by  publishing  these  charts  in  a 
modified  form,  as  an  auxiliary  to  Miss  Eliza  Youman’s 
school  books  of  botany.  The  charts  are  six  in  number, 
each  about  3£  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide,  and  mounted  with 
a  cloth  lining  upon  rollers,  ready  for  hanging  upon  the 
wall  of  the  school-room  or  study.  These  charts  contain 
illustrations  of  about  twenty-five  of  the  piincipal  natural 
orders  into  which  plants  are  grouped ;  one  or  more 
characteristic  species  in  each  order  being  represented 
with  magnified  dissections,  to  show  the  points  of  struc¬ 
ture  upon  which  classification  is  based.  In  several  cases 
where  the  plants  used  in  the  English  charts  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  American  representatives  have 
been  chosen.  Although  these  charts  do  not  present  so 
many  plants  as  the  original  edition,  the  figures  are  less 
crowded,  and  are  better  suited  for  study  on  this  account. 
A  book  describing  each  object  accompanies  the  charts. 
Aside  from  the  insight  that  these  charts  give  into  the 
structure  of  the  plants  represented,  they  are  of  great  use 
in  teaching  the  student  what  to  observe.  Beginners  in 
botany  are  very  apt  to  overlook  minute,  yet  important 
characters,  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  observe 
them.  By  following  the  dissections  shown  in  these 
charts,  and  finding  the  parts  in  the  plants  themselves, 
one  can  soon  learn  to  observe  with  accuracy.  A  set  of 
these  charts  would  be  a  most  acceptable  present  to  any 
school  or  college  where  botany  is  taught. 

See  Premium  Fist  on  page  469. 
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Bliss  &  Sons’  Potato  Prizes. 

Last  spring  we  mentioned  the  prizes  offered  by  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Sons  for  the  largest  yield  from  one  pound  of 
Early  Vermont  or  Compton’s  Surprise  potatoes.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  potatoes  should  be  bought  of 
them,  treated  with  ordinary  farm  culture,  and  that  the 
results  should  be  accompanied  with  full  particulars  and 
sworn  to.  Five  hundred  dollars  were  offered  in  prizes  of 
$100,  $75,  $50,  and  $25,  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  heaviest  yield  of  each  of  the  two  varieties.  The 
number  of  competitors  was  very  large,  and  we  can  at 
proeent  only  give  the  names  of  the  successful  ones. 

Early  Vermont. 

1st  Prize,  $100. — J.  I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  607  lbs. 
2d  Prize,  $75.— H.  C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn,  N.  Y.  437  lbs. 
3d  Prize,  $50. — J.  L.  Perkins,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa. 
39314  lbs. 

4th  Prize,  $25. — Thos.  J.  McLeod,  Black  Brook,  N.  Y. 
330  lbs. 

Compton’s  Surprise. 

1st  Prize,  $100.— Abednego  Robinson,  So.  New  Market, 
N.  H.  511 '4  lbs. 

2d  Prize,  $75.— n.  C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn,  N.  Y.  450  lbs. 


3d  Prize,  $50. — J.  I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  394  lbs. 
4th  Prize,  $25. — Frank  A.  Smith,  Stone  Church,  Pa. 
386  lbs. 

Some  who  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
offer  had  very  large  yields.  We  presume  that  Messrs. 
Bliss  &  Sons  will  punish  a  fuller  account  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  trial  than  wo  are  able  to  give  at  the  present  time. 


Bee  Rotes.— Advice  to  Beginners 

BY  M.  QUTNBY,  ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


More  people  are  asking  at  the  present  time  how  to 
winter  bees  than  ever  before.  In  1853  “  The  Mysteries 
of  Bee-keeping”  was  first  published.  The  best  process 
then  known  to  the  writer  was  there  detailed.  A  warm 
cellar  or  outhouse,  made  warm,  was  considered  the  best 
place.  I  have  wintered  in  such  a  place  with  a  loss  of  but 
two  per  cent,  and  have  known  small  lots  at  that  time  to 
pass  the  winter  with  a  loss  of  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
even  when  left  on  their  summer  stands.  But  for  the  past 
two  winters  it  was  very  rare  to  find  ten  per  cent  saved  of 
those  out  of  doors,  and  very  many  of  those  housed  suf¬ 
fered  equally.  There  was  this  difference :  Of  those  out 
of  doors  scarcely  any  escaped  ;  while  those  housed,  espe¬ 
cially  when  kept  warm  enough,  were  the  only  ones  that 
were  well  wintered. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  that 
produce  these  results.  Many  attribute  it  to  a  dysentery 
caused  by  the  quality  of  honey,  and  assert  that  the  prairie 
flowers  of  the  West  furnish  something  very  different  from 
what  was  obtained  twenty  years  ago  ;  forgetting  that  the 
Eastern  States  do  not  furnish  it  now,  and  the  result  there 
is  about  the  same.  -Others  suppose  that  the  young  bees 
winter  best,  and  that  from  some  cause  the  bees  early  stop 
rearing  brood,  and  by  the  beginning  »f  winter  have  no 
b.ees  less  than  several  months  old — three  or  four  at  least 
—and  by  the  next  April  these  are  dying  of  old  age,  or,  if 
not  dead,  worthless.  While  admitting  that  young  bees 
are  most  valuable,  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  does  not 
apply,  because  they  failed  in  some  cases  to  rear  young 
bees  late,  just  the  same,  years  ago.  The  idea  that  it  is  in 
the  quality  of  the  honey  that  makes  the  trouble  is  insisted 
on  by  another,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  substituted  sugar 
syrup  for  winter  food,  and  has  lost  no  bees  when  so  fed. 
As  none  of  these  reasons  are  ■wholly  satisfactory,  some 
have  inquired  further:  What  condition  has  been  present 
the  past  two  years  that  we  have  not  had  before  in  forty 
years  ?  But  few  attribute  it  to  the  cold  weather.  I  must 
do  so.  All  know  that  a  goo-i.  hive  of  bees  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  honey  well  distributed  will  stand  any  degree 
of  cold  for  a  time,  as  has  been  proved  many  times.  Yet 
the  cold  of  the  last  two  winters  has  been  different,  not 
only  in  severity,  but  in  continuing  until  late  in  spring. 
A  fortnight  of  such  weather,  with  a  few  warm  days  be¬ 
tween  the  spells  for  them  to  revive,  and  they  come  out 
all  right.  That  dysentery  is  produced  by  cold  is  shown 
by  their  never  having  it  in  warm  weather.  That  syrup 
of  sugar  does  not  prevent  it  in  such  weather  was  proved 
in  many  cases  the  past  winter  where  the  combs  were 
filled  with  it  and  nothing  else,  and  were  badly  soiled 
before  the  bees  failed. 

After  strict  inquiry,  the  only  places  found  where  bees 
were  wintered  successfully  was  where  they  had  the 
benefit  of  artificial  heat,  unless  in  a  room  with  numbers 
sufficient  to  create  heat  for  themselves.  From  all  these 
facts  we  can  see  the  necessity  of  more  artificial  warmth 
than  was  needed  a  few  years  since.  Do  not  take  the  chance 
of  success  out-doors.  The  coming  winter  may  be  mild ; 
and  it  may  be  the  third  one  of  severity.  Let  us  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  emergency.  If  we  have  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  stocks  let  them  be  put  in  a  place  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  can  be  regulated.  The  more  bees  in  a  room  the 
less  artificial  heat  will  be  needed.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
stocks  put  them  in  a  room  adjoining  one  in  which  there 
is  a  fire,  either  over  or  under  or  one  side,  or  in  a  cellar 
under  the  living  room.  A  room  proportioned  in  size  to 
the  number  of  hives  will  keep  them  warmer  than  a  few 
in  a  large  room.  Yet  extreme  heat  must  be  avoided.  A 
little  below  or  a  very  little  above  50  degrees  will  do,  and 
this  should  be  uniform  if  possible. 

Another  point.  If  the  room  has  windows  they  mnst 
be  darkened— ■perfectly  dark— or  the  bees  will  leave  the 
hive  and  waste.  If  there  is  no  room  to  spare  for  this 
purpose,  and  you  have  but  a  hive  or  two,  put  them  in  a 
close  box  to  keep  dark ;  ventilate  the  box  without  ad¬ 
mitting  light  to  the  hive  and  keep  them  as  quiet  as 
possible.  House  the  first  of  this  month  or  a3  soon  as  we 
have  real  winter.  Choose  a  cool  day  to  do  it.  Be  careful 
not  to  jar  the  hives.  If  several  are  set  close  together 
they  are  easier  kept  warm  than  if  scattered.  Such  as 
have  stores  sufficient  at  the  proper  time  need  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  until  spring.  Those  lacking  stores  must  not  be 
allowed  to  starve.  Material  to  keep  them  will  cost  no 
more  now  than  if  given  early.  But  the  care  of  feeding 
is  increased.  When  the  room  is  warm  they  may  be  fed 


enough  to  last  until  April — three  pounds  per  month. 
Syrup  made  of  sugar— coffee  crushed— is  probably  the 
cheapest  feed.  If  fed  when  they  are  cold  a  bee  will  not 
leave  the  cluster  and  creep  to  the  top  of  a  dish  contain¬ 
ing  feed,  but  will  come  to  the  bottom  if  it  can  obtain 
it  there.  There  are  feeders  made  on  this  principle,  but 
patented.  If  warm  enough,  the  bees  may  be  fed  as  they 
need  it— by  the  month  or  oftener.  But  such  feeding  is 
not  recommended  as  the  best  way. 

The  inquiry  is  often  made,  “Which  is  the  most  profit, 
extracted  or  box-honey?”  To  answer  correctly  many 
points  require  consideration.  Three  times  as  much  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other  can  usually  be  obtained— that  is, 
when  we  can  save  the  expense  of  making  combs.  The 
cost  of  fixtures  to  obtain  extracted  honey  and  the  price 
it  bears  in  market  are  important  items.  When  comb  is 
to  be  used,  as  in  box-honey,  it  takes  many  pounds  of 
honey  to  make  one  of  wax — from  ten  to  twenty.  This  is 
all  wasted,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned ;  and  prices  do  not 
correspond  up  to  this  time.  It  has  discouraged  many. 
But  it  is  what  might  be  expected.  A  reputation  has  yet 
to  be  made  for  extracted  honey,  and  will  be  as  soon  as 
people  know  its  superiority  in  taste  as  well  as  appear 
ance.  So  many  vile  mixtures  have  been  sold  as  honey 
that  the  public  taste  is  perverted ;  very  much  like  that  of 
the  man  who  boasted  of  his  ability  to  tell  liquors  by  the 
taste,  but  was  “stumped”  when  a  glass  of  water  was 
presented  to  him.  The  case  is  similar  with  this  honey. 
Most  persons  not  being  in  the  habit  of  tasting  that  which 
is  of  very  superior  quality  it  is  not  appreciated.  Strained 
honey,  even  when  nnmixed  with  any  foreign  ingredient, 
always  has  a  taste  of  bee-bread.  It  is  always  drained 
from  combs  taken  from  the  body  of  the  hive.  These 
always  contain  bee-bread.  To  have  the  honey  drain 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  mash  it  fine,  and  the  bee-bread 
is  mixed  with  it — making  it  unpleasant  to  many,  and 
they  will  give  but  little  for  it.  Extracted  honey  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  in  their  minds  as  something  not  so  agree¬ 
able  as  box  honey.  When  clover  honey  is  extracted  and 
kept  pure  it  is  so  much  clearer,  purer,  and  whiter  than  any¬ 
thing  that  people  are  accustomed  to,  that  they  think  it 
must  be  something  else.  They  “never  saw  honey  look 
like  that.”  Dairymen  have  called  the  Legislature  to 
their  aid  to  prevent  watering  milk.  I  think  that  bee¬ 
keepers  could  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  honey  with 
propriety.  If  we  had  a  law  that  every  one  offering  for 
sale  honey  containing  an  ingredient  not  stored  by  the 
bees  should  so  state  it  or  suffer  a  heavy  penalty,  bee¬ 
keepers  would  be  greatly  benefited. 


Two  Valuable  Shorthorns. 


On  our  first  page  will  be  found  engravings 
of  two  cows  from  the  late  herd  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Campbell  of  New  York  Mills.  These 
engravings  are  portraits  taken  from  life  on  the 
occasion  of  the  shipment  of  the  cows  from 
New  York  to  their  English  purchaser,  Lord 
Skelmersdale.  The  cow  with  a  calf  by  her 
side  is  the  first  Duchess  of  Oneida,  purchased 
at  this  sale  for  $30,600.  This  cow  is  in  her 
fourth  year,  and  the  dam  of  a  heifer  now  15 
months  old,  the  seventh  Duchess  of  Oneida, 
which  was  purchased  at  the  same  sale  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  for  $19,000.  The 
little  calf  by  her  side,  now  a  few  weeks  old,  is 
valued  at  $15,000,  although  as  yet  without  a 
name.  The  other  engraving  represents  Atlan¬ 
tic  Gwinne,  a  three-vear-old  cow,  a  member  of 
a  family  of  shorthorns  of  less  repute  than  the 
Duchesses,  but  yet  of  such  a  character  that 
$2,000  was  paid  for  her.  The  result  of  the  sale 
was  a  surprise,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  seller 
but  to  the  world — stock  breeders  and  farmers 
more  particularly.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion  to  those  who  possess  pure-bred  stock  that 
such  a  high  value  is  s?t  upon  it,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  that  to-day  the  value  of  every  pure  Short¬ 
horn  cow  and  bull  especially,  and  that  of 
pure-bred  stock  of  other  descriptions  generally, 
is  largely  increased  m  marketable  value  by  the 
result  of  this  sale.  But  if  the  only  result  should 
be  to  call  forth  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  emula¬ 
tion  amongst  farmers  and  breeders  towards  the 
improvement  of  their  stock,  the  money  paid  at 
the  New  York  Mills  sale  has  been  well 
expended. 
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SPECIAL 

NOTICE! 

Great  Attraction. 
SEASON  TICKETS 

ONLY  $1.50, 

For  the  whole  Year  1874, 

And  Less  to  Companies. 

Reader,  with  the  present  number  of 
the  American  Agriculturist 

YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

ENDS 

(unless  you  are  among  those  whose  sub¬ 
scription  runs  over  into  next  year,  or 
unless  you  have  already  renewed). 

TO  -  D  Y 

you  are  earnestly  requested  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  Renew  Your  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  thus  make  sure  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  great  benefits — the  satisfaction, 
delight,  and  profit — which,  it  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  proprietors  and  managers 
of  this  old  and  well-known  Journal,  shall 
be  assured  to  all  who  take  the  paper  for 
the  coming  year. 

We  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  valuable  volume  now  closing  as 
an  indication  of  what  is  to  come.  Here 
we  give  over  500  large  pages,  crowded 
with  most  valuable  articles,  illustrated  by 
hundreds  of  the  very  finest  of  engravings, 
and  suited  to  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  the  household. 

Now,  Friends,  please  send  in  your 
names  AT  ONCE,  with  any  others  that 
you  may  have  secured,  so  that  we  may 
have  them  entered  immediately  on  our 
lists  before  the  pressing  business  of  the 
close  of  an  old  year  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  one  is  upon  us. 

American  Agriculturist, 

A  HOME  PAPER, 

AND  THE 

BEST  PAPER  in  the  WORLD 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 

Only  $1.50  a  year;  4  copies,  $5  ;  10 
copies,  $12 ;  20  or  more  copies,  $1  each. 

Also  a  Beauti  ful  Picture  (described  in  an¬ 
other  column)  for  each  yearly  subscriber. 

Take  a  New  Season  Ticket 
For  12  Months’ 

Splendid  Entertainment. 

It  costs  hilt  a  trifle,  and  there  are  many 
who  would  not  exchange  for  hundreds  of 
dollars  the  benefits  received  from  a  single 
year's  subscription.  Only  $1 ,50. 

PLEASE 

RENEW  TO-DAY. 


Good  News! 

I 

OUR 

NEW  CHROMO. 

NOW  READY 


“Dp  for  Repairs.” 

A 

Beautiful,  New  Picture, 

Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

To  Every  Subscriber 

TO  THE 

American  Agriculturist 

For  1C74. 

The  great  satisfaction  which  has  been  expressed 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers  to  this  paper 
who  have  received  the  picture  entitled  “  Mischief 
Brewing,”  has  led  the  Publishers  to  provide  an¬ 
other  beautiful  Gift  for  their  patrons  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

An  exquisite  Oil  Painting  by  the  celebrated 
American  Painter,  Mr.  B.  P.  Reinhart,  executed 
expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist  and  entitled 

“UP  FOR  REPAIRS,” 

has  been  most  successfully  reproduced  in  Chromo 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Bencke  &  Scott.  It  is  a 
picture  of  a  scene  in  childhood,  which  many  will 
recognize  as  what  they  have  themselves  witnessed 
or  been  actors  in,  and  can  not  fail  to  please  both 
old  and  young.  The  Chromo  is  so  perfectly  done 
as  scarcely  to  he  distinguished  from  the  original. 

The  Publishers  will  present  this  beautiful  $5 
Chromo 

To  Every  Subscriber 

to  this  paper  for  the  year  1874  received  after  this 
date,  as  detailed  below.  It  is 

Heady  for  Immediate  Delivery 

at  245  Broadway,  Free  of  Charge. 

If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  ami  postage.  For  25 

cents  it  will  l»c  mounted.  Varnish¬ 
ed,  Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid. 

N.  15. — The  Chromo  will  be  delivered  : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted,  Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving 
the  office,  as  in  the  large  quantities  we  put  up  we 
are  able  to  mount  them  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of 
doing  it  singly,  and  better  than  it  can  usually  be 
done  elsewhere. 

The  picture  is  designed  for  every  subscrib¬ 
er  upon  the  terms  stated  above,  which  please  read 


carefully;  and  on  these  terms  ail  are  alike  entitled 
to  it,  whether  their  names  come  singly  at  $1.50 
each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for  $5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at 
$1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1 
each.  Subscribers  in  Premium  Clubs  will  also 
thus  be  entitled  to  it. 

b.-a  few  of  the  beautiful  pictures 
entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  which  have  been 
given  to  so  large  a  number  of  subscribers,  are  still 
in  stock,  and,  while  any  remain,  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  can  have  their  choice  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  new  Chromo  “  Up  for  Re¬ 
pairs  ;  ”  but  the  choice  must  he  named  at  time  o£ 
subscribing. 

Come  One,  Come  All! 

Take  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
Paper  in  the  World  for  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household,  and  Se¬ 
cure  one  of  the  exquisite  Pictures 
to  Beautify  Your  Home. 


lgcmeuili»er„^JI 


That  Very  Valuable  Premiums  are  offered  (see  page  469) 
to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  gather  up  and  forward 
clubs  of  subscribers.  These  Premiums  are  to  pay  for 
the  time  and  trouble  taken  in  gathering  and  forwarding 
the  subscriptions  (and  good  pay  they  are).  The  subscrib¬ 
ers  themselves  will  each  get  the  $5  picture,  and  new  ones 
coming  in  now  will  get  the  extra  number  free. 


FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS, 
READ  THIS! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  father  or  mother 
worthy  of  the  name  who  does  not  desire  by  all  the 
means  within  his  or  her  reach  to  make  home 
brighter  and  happier,  and  who  is  not  disposed  to 
__  as  far  as  is  possible  everything  that 

■  j>y$TT  promises  this.  Now,  the  Publishers 
1  Ay  the  American  Agriculturist  have  the 
best  of  proof  in  the  testimony  of 
thousands  that  the  households  into  which  this 
paper  has  come  have  been  made  happier  and  wiser 
and  better.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
all  connected  with  this  well  known  journal  to  make 

Kthe  best  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  world'. 
It  would  not  he  a  hard  matter  to  find  an 
army  of  readers  who  will  testify  that  this 
is  now  true.  This  paper  is  emphatically 
the  best  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 
The  fathers  find  it  abounding  in  valuable  hints  and 
instructive  items  calculated  to  assist  them  in  their 
daily  labors  about  the  farm  or  home.  The  mothers 
find  many  useful  and  interesting  articles  and 

A  Household  Department  with  which  they  are 
always  greatly  pleased.  The  children  find 
amusement  and  delight  in  the  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  “  Boys  and  Girls’  Columns,”  with 
their  pleasant  stories,  the  “  Doctor’s  ”  Talks,  the 
Puzzle  Box,  the  Enigmas,  Anagrams,  and  Charades. 
And  we  have  known  many  rather  old  boys  and  girls 
to  be  very  much  interested  in  these  same  columns 
that  are  made  up  for  the  young  folks  st  the  family. 

after  year  has  this  Journal  been 
\r  AQP  welcomed  into  many  families,  the 
1  v5djA  younger  members  of  which  have 
in  the  meantime  grown  to  be  the 
strong  young  men  and  the  active  young  women, 
and  they  still  hold  on  to  their  old  friend  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  And  now,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  inducements  to  be  found  in  the  paper  itself — 
its  beauty,  value,  and  cheapness — the  Publishers 
offer  an  exquisite  picture  as  described  elsewhere. 
Come  one  and  all  and  join  the  hqst  of  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers, 
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FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR  ! 
New  and  Popular  Features! 
GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS! 


Better*  th.an  Ever*! 


HEARTH  and  HOME 

For  1 874. 


The  Publishers  have  great  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  their  arrangements  for  the  coming  year 
are  such  as  to  warrant  them,  in  promising  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Heartu  and  Home  such  attractions  as  can 
not  fail  to  render  it  the  very 

BEST  FAMILY  PAPES  III  THE  WOULD. 

Among  the  attractions  for  the  New  Tear  will  be 
a  regular  succession  of  the 

CHOICEST  STORIES, 

written  expressly  for  this  paper  by  the  ablest 
Americau  and  foreign  writers. 

Hearth  and  Home  Stories 

will  be  distinguished  for  their  purity  of  tone,  their 
eievatiug  influence,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  that  could  in  the  least  degree  offend  a  cul¬ 
tivated  moral  or  literary  taste.  Their  constant 
aim  will  be  to  interest,  to  instruct,  and  to  elevate, 
so  that  no  one  can  read  them  without  being  the 
better  for  it.  While  they  will  be  so  full  of  interest 
as  to  enchain  the  reader’s  attention  from  first  to 
last,  they  will  be  entirely  free  from  whatever  could 
pander  to  a  depraved  and  vitiated  taste.  Their 
influence  will  be  always  on  the  side  of  the  pure, 
the  good,  the  beautiful. 

EDITORIALS. 

Hearth  and  Home  will  discuss  every  week 
such  questions  of  living  interest  as  may  at  the 
time  seem  to  demand  attention.  T1  ese  questions 
— whether  moral,  social,  or  political  —will  be  in¬ 
variably  treated  from  an  independent  stand-point, 
unbiased  by  partisan  or  sectarian  influences. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  THV1ES. 

Under  this  general  heading  we  will  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  series 
of  papers  from  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and 
writers  of  the  country  upon  questions  of 

Political  Economy,  Finance,  Literature,  Re¬ 
ligion,  Science,  Art,  etc.,  etc. 

These  papers  will  be  distinguished  by  clearness, 
conciseness,  perfect  candor,  and  independence, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  them  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  a  new  and  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
paper  for  the  coming  year. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

This  is  another  new  and  most  interesting  feature. 
In  it  will  be  included  answers  to  questions  from 
our  'readers  on  any  subject  upon  which  they  may 
desire  to  be  informed.  It  will  be  a  very  cyclopedia 
of  valuable  information,  will  be  accurate  and  reli¬ 
able,  and  will  embrace  a  fund  of  knowledge  not 
otherwise  obtainable  without  careful  and  laborious 
research.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  new  department. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

This  has  long  been  a  popular  department  of 
Hearth  and  Home,  and  it  will  be  better  than  ever 


the  coming  year.  It  will  be  crowded  every  week 
with  practical  information  upon  subjects  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  housekeeper,  young  or  old,  and  its 
constant  aim  will  be  to  make  more  bright  and 
cheerful  and  happy  every  hearth  and  home  to 
|  which  it  may  come. 

For  the  Young  People. 

We  are  preparing  a  rich  store  of  good  things — 
the  very  best  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  Their 
bill  of  fare  will  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  most 
intensely  interesting . 

STOK3ES  FOE  ESOYS  AX.J>  GSJKLS 

ever  published  in  any  paper  or  magazine.  These 
stories,  specially  written  for  this  department  of 
Hearth  and  Home,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
profifl%md  delight  by  boys  and  girls  of  every  age 
from  four  to  four  score.  Besides,  we  shall  present 
in  this  department  lively  sketches,  bits  of  fun  and 
frolic,  beautiful  poems,  interesting  and  instructive 
puzzles,  muddles,  charades,  etc.,  etc.  Then  there 
will  be  a  Question  Corner  specially  for  our  young 
friends,  in  which  they  will  find  from  week  to  week 
answers  to  questions  on  any  subject  upon  which 
they  may  desire  information.  This  is  another  new 
feature,  and  we  know  it  will  be  one  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  our  readers  young  and  old.  In 
short,  it  is  our  determination  to  make  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Hearth  and  Home  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  young  people.  And  we 
are  confident  they  will  appreciate  our  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  < 

Literary  and  Miscellaneous. 

W e  shall  give  regular  weekly  notices  of  new 
books,  telling  our  readers  plainly  and  frankly  just 
what  a  hook  is,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
Our  announcements  of  forthcoming  books  also 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  book  readers. 

Then  in  all  other  departments  of  literature  we 
shall  give  the  very  host  that  can  be  obtained,  some 
of  the  Illustrations  giving  place  to  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  Stories,  etc. ;  and  our  aim  will  he  to  present 
each  week  so  rich  a  variety  of  good  things  as  to 
place  Hearth  and  Home  above  all  competitors 
as  a  Literary  and  Family  Paper.  Subscription 
price  only  S3  a  year. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  0HR0M0 

is  given  to  yearly  subscribers,  as  advertised  on  the 
last  cover  page  of  this  paper. 
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©airymen’s  Association  of  Sew 
Yorlt. — The  third  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  will  be  held  at  Sinclair- 
ville,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  lOtli  ancl  lltli  of  this 
month.  Various  papers  on  practical  matters  connected 
with  dairying  will  be  read,  and  discussions  thereon  will 
follow  the  reading.  The  conventions  already  held  have 
been  made  very  interesting,  and  the  valuable  information 
which  has  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  amongst 
noted  dairymen,  has  been  a  gratifying  feature.  The  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  meetings  is  25  cents  for  each,  and  the  sum 
of  $1  constitutes  tiie  contributor  a  member,  and  entitles 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  convention,  the  use  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  rooms  on  market  days,  and  various  other  privi¬ 
leges.  A  dairyman  can  hardly  afford  to  deny  himself  the 
opportunities  here  presented  to  him. 

Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association. 

The  fifth  winter  meeting  of  tills  association  will  be  held 
at  Esses  Junction,  Vt.,  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  days  of 
January,  1874.  This  association  is  composed  of  practi¬ 
cal  men,  and  hitherto  its  meetings  have  been  of  the  most 
interesting  character.  We  understand  that  all  are  in¬ 
vited,  not  only  to  attend,  but  to  communicate  any  valu¬ 
able  information  upon  dairy  matters  they  may  he  pos¬ 
sessed  of.  Tllere  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of  dairy 
products  and  implements. 

Sales  of  IF  and. — The  Uuiou  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  sold  during  the  month  cf  September  20,231  acres  of 
land  at  an  average  price  of  $5.27  per  acre.  The  total 
sales  by  this  company  to  October  1st,  1873,  arc  790,748 
acres  at  an  average  price  of  $4.50  per  acre. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers—  Ho.  46. 

While  in  England  a  short  time  ago  I  found 
that  much  attention  was  being  given  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  should  be  of  interest  to  more  than  one 
class  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist — that 
is,  the  liability  of  milk  to  act  as  a  means  for 
conveying  contagious  diseases,  especially  ty¬ 
phoid  fever.  Numerous  cases  have  recently 
been  investigated  in  London  and  elsewhere 
which  have  clearly  established  the  alarming 
fact  that,  however  carefully  guarded  may  be 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  our  own  dwellings, 
we  are  all  of  us  liable  if  we  use  milk  from  care¬ 
lessly  managed  dairies  to  suffer  the  effects. of 
typhoid  contagion.  The  cases  in  point  have 
been  so  numerous,  that  in  the  present  discussion 
of  the  question  the  evil  effect  is  undisputed, 
and  the  sanitary  authorities  universally  advise 
tlis  boiling  of  all  purchased  milk  (a  boiling  beat 
destroying  the  germ  of  fever).  The  following 
recently  reported  case  will  serve  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  contagion  may  spread  from 
a  single  dairy. 

A  Mr.  Jessop,  occupying  a  dairy  farm  in 
England,  died  (of  heart  disease)  while  recover¬ 
ing  from  typhoid  fever,  and  his  young  son  was 
ill  with  the  same  disease.  Sufficient  reason  for 
the  infection  was  easily  found  in  the  soakage 
of  the  contents  of  the  privy  vault,  through  the 
soil,  into  a  well  about  18  yards  distant.  Be¬ 
tween  the  privy  and  the  well  was  the  daily, 
which  received  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
latter.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  the  water  was  so  bad  that  it  was  not 
used  for  drinking,  but  it  wras  used  far  cooking, 
for  washing,  and  for  cleansing  and  cooling  the 
milk  cans.  To  follow  all  the  details  in  such  a 
case  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  It 
can  not  be  asserted  that  Mr.  Jessop  contracted 
the  fever  from  using  the  impure  water  of  the 
well,  which  is  most  likely.  It  is  possible  that 
typhoid  germs  contained  in  his  excrement,  by 
following  the  ooze  into  the  well,  first  caused 
the  infection  of  the  water.  But  however  it 
may  have  originated,  the  infection  went  from 
the  well  to  tffemilk  .cans,  and  poaspned  t'hje 
whole  supply  of  milk  tb  subh  a  fle’gre'e  that  the 
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examining  physician  reported  320  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  among  the  persons  using  it. 

In  another  case  where  members  of  a  dairy¬ 
man’s  family  had  typhoid  fever  the  disease 
spread  through  that  portion  of  the  town  sup¬ 
plied  by  him  to  such  a  degree  that  in  one  phy¬ 
sician’s  practice,  out  of  18  recent  cases  of  the 
disease,  15  occurred  in  persons  who  had  used 
milk  from  this  dairy. 

Tnere  is  certainly  sufficient  ground  in  the 
circumstances  of  many  American  milk  dairies 
for  supposing  that  typhoid  fever  (which  is 
peculiarly  a  disease  of  farm-houses)  may  he 
conveyed  to  persons  in  even  distant  towns 
where  the  milk  is  used ;  and  a  113'  farmer  in 
whose  household  a  case  of  fever  exists  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  character  of 
the  water  used  in  washing  the  utensils  of  the 
dairy  and  of  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
hands  of  all  who,  having  come  in  contact  with 
the  sick,  afterward  have  to  do  with  the  milk. 

My  travels  led  me  for  some  weeks  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  I  had  a  better  opportunity 
now  than  last  nun  ter  to  examine  the  cows  and 
the  dairies  of  Jersey.  One  main  effect  of  the 
more  careful  investigation  was  a  grave  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  our  notion  that  the 
Jersey  cow  improves  on  being  transplanted  to 
America.  The  fields  that  line  the  embow’ered 
lanes  of  this  beautiful  island  were  filled  to  their 
fullest  capacity  with  cattle  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
qualities.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  breed  as  we  know  it,  hut  many  of  them 
were  very  poor  trash,  and  many  gave  evidence, 
in  the  defective  form  and  small  development  of 
the  udder,  of  the  ill  effect  of  careless  breeding, 
and  of  breeding  with  reference  to  the  fashion¬ 
able  color  standard  or  to  mere  points  of  beauty. 
Others  again,  while  good  milkers,  showed  a  less 
reprehensible  disregard  of  form.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  there  w-ere  hundreds  of 
cases  in  which  both  beaut}'  and  quality  were 
combined  in  a  way  to  eclipse  our  best  efforts. 
Single  animals  may  be  found  in  America  as 
fine  in  all  respects  as  any  in  Jersey,  but  our 
very  best  herds  do  not  show  so  high  an  average 
of  both  characteristics  as  do  several  herds  in 
Jersey.  All  that  wc  need  is  to  base  our  future 
importations  on  a  more  careful  selection  than 
has  hitherto  prevailed — and  than  now  prevails. 
The  principal  importers  cater  only  to  the  taste 
for  color  and  good  looks,  and  they  find  their 
profit  in  buying  animals  which  bring  a  low 
price  on  the  island  because  of  their  inferior 
value  for  the  dairy.  In  the  Saturday  markets 
at  St.  Ileliers  there  were  only  very  ordinary 
(but  generally  very  pretty)  animals ;  and  on  the 
boat  coming  to  Southampton,  where  there  were 
about  thirty  cows  of  almost  universally  great 
beauty,  there  was  not  one  that  seemed  to  be 
above  a  very  low  average  in  dairy  quality.  If 
we  are  to  improve  our  stock  by  importation — 
and  •  we  may  so  improve  it — we  must  select 
much  better  animals  than  those  sent  out  by  the 
regular  dealers. 

A  visit  to  the/  island  of  Guernsey  modified 
my  long-entertained  opinion  of  the  cattle  of 
that  island — which  are  as  distinct  from  those  of 
Jersey  as  aro  the  Ayrshires  from  the  Devons. 
Pre?ty  they  are  not,  as  a  class,  cither  in  form  or 
about  the  head,  but  they  are  unmistakably 
good  farmer*!* -cows.  If  I  were  starting  a  herd 
to-day  with  sole  reference  to  butter-making  I 
should  use  only  well-selected  Guernseys.  They 
are  larger  than  the  Jerseys  (which  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  advantage),  they  are  deep  jnilkers,  and 


they  are  a  very  high-colored  race,  which  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  The  prevailing  color  is 
a  rich  fawn  with  much  white.  The  muzzles 
are  bufi',  and  the  eyelids  are  almost  yellow. 
The  horns  are  usually  amber-colored,  and  under 
the  white  hair,  wherever  it  appears,  the  skin  is 
of  a  bright  orange  that  is  onljr  exceeded  by  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  inside  of  the  ear.  This 
universally  rich  color  extends  to  the  milk  and 
especially  to  the  butter,  which  is  the  yellowest 
I  ever  saw.  It  is  not  only  of  a  good  color,  but 
is  also  firm  in  its  texture  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Being  larger,  the  cows  when  they  dry  off  fatten 
to  heavier  beef  than  do  those  of  the  sister  island, 
and  the  steers  have  the  same  superiority.  The 
importance  of  this  latter  peculiarity  map,  how¬ 
ever,  be  easily  overrated,  and  one  of  the  last 
things  a  farmer  should  regard  in  selecting  a 
cow  for  her  value  while  living  is  the  amount  of 
meat  he  can  make  of  her  when  she  is  dead. 
A  very  slight  difference  in  the  daily  average  of 
produce  during  eight  or  ten  years  would  make 
up  for  a  large  difference  of  profit  in  fattening 
for  the  shambles.  Form  is  a  better  indication 
of  the  tendency  to  profitable  fattening  than  is 
size,  and  the  best  form  for  fattening  is  not  the 
best  for  milking. 

While  the  Guernseys  are  perhaps  the  most 
promising  for  the  butter  dairy,  the  Jerseys  are 
so  much  prettier  and  more  taking  to  the  eye, 
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that  even  a  butter-maker,  pure  and  simple, 
would  have  a  better  chance  for  good  prices  for 
his  surplus  animals  for  sale  among  his  farmer 
neighbors  if  he  bred  Jerseys  than  he  would 
with  the  butcher  if  he  bred  Guernseys.  My 
commendation  of  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  rather 
as  an  act  of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  one  who  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  Jerseys  than  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  as  good,  all 
things  considered,  as  a  breed  for  adoption  in 
America.  Certainly  the  best  of  either  breed 
are  better  than  the  ordinary  animals  of  the 
other,  and  the  lest  cows  to  be  found  in  Jersey 
(as  a  class)  are  those  which  have  the  coloring, 
and  which  approach  the  size  of  the  Guernseys. 
The  size  is  an  indication  of  good  keep  for 
generations,  which  has  also  had  a  tendency  to 
stimulate  the  milking  capacity.  To  this  extent 
size  is  an  advantage.  Beyond  this,  as  a  large 
animal  eats  more  than  a  small  one,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  is  so  in  a  butter-producing  herd. 

The  dairies  of  Jersey  are  usually  small,  and 
are  not  especially  well  managed.  We  often 
found  in  the  best  butter  for  sale  in  the  open 
market  a  tendency  to  “  turning,”  and  we  were 
sure  of  a  good  article  only  when  we  received  it 
directly  from  some  of  the  larger  makers. 

One  custom  prevails  which  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  adopted  generally.  It  is,  however,’ 
unknown  even  in  Guernsey.  The  milk  (in  both 


islands)  is  drawn  not  into  pails  as  with  us,  but 
into  jug  shaped  cans,  the  opening  being  about 
four  inches  in  diameter.  In  Jersey  this  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cloth  strainer  tied  on  so  loosely 
that  it  sags  down  several  inches  into  the  neck 
of  the  can.  In  the  bottom  of  this  bag  there  is 
laid  a  shell  to  receive  the  force  of  the  stream  as 
it  is  drawn  from  the  teat.  The  milk  flows 
over  the  shell  and  soaks  through  the  cloth. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  cleanly  manner  of 
milking  that  could  be  devised.  The  wet  cloth 
prevents  any  foul  odor  of  the  stable  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  the  milk,  and  an}’  hair  or  dirt 
from  the  udder  is  at  once  held  back,  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  milk  until  it  is  carried  to  the 
dairy  to  be  strained.  The  cloths  are  easily  kept 
clean  and  aired,  and  the  system  is  in  all  respects 
a  simple  and  commendable  one. 

The.  can,  of  which  an  illustration  is  here 
given,  is  very  strong  by  reason  of  its  rounded 
form,  and  is  heavily  wired.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  why  it  is  not  an  improvement 
on  our  broad-mouthed  pails.  If  the  milking- 
cloth  is  to  be  used  some  such  modification 
would  be  necessary. 

In  Guernsey  the  milk  is  never  skimmed.  It 
stands  in  large  crocks  or  stone  jars  similar  to 
the  oil  jars  of  Mi  Baba,  until  the  cream  has  all 
risen  and  until  the  milk  has  become  thick.  It 
is  then  poured  into  an  enormous  churn,  and 
churned  by  hand, with  a  common  up-and-down 
dasher, until  the  butter  comes,  often  four  hours. 
The  churning  is  usually  done  twice  a  week; 
but  the  cream  is  far  from  maintaining  a  good 
appearance  to  the  end  of  the  time.  In  some 
of  the  older  settings  in  the  only  dairy  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  cream 
was  wrinkled  like  a  raisin  and  covered  with 
mold.  The  dairy-maid  said  they  did  not  like 
to  see  it  quite  so  far  gone  as  that;  but  that  it 
would  sometimes  get  moldy,  and  that  it  made 
no  difference  with  the  butter.  Probably  the 
volume  of  milk  is  sufficient  to  wash  it  of  any 
impurities ;  certainly  the  butter  of  this  dairy 
gave  no  evidence  of  any  fault  in  the  process. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  compare  the 
butter  made  by  this  process  with  that  made 
from  cream  alone,  as  it  is  universal  in  this  island 
to  churn  the  whole  milk.  All  the  butter  that 
I  saw  was  exceptionally  good,  but  this  was 
probably  due  in  great  measure  to  the  character 
of  the  cows  and  the  excellence  of  their  feed. 
We  had  less  occasion  to  examine  it  here  than 
in  Jersey,  or  we  should  very  likely  have  found 
the  same  variety  as  there.  However  good  the 
whole  milk  process  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  might  with  advantage  be  supplanted  by  the 
deep-can  system  in  use  at  Ogden  Farm. 

In  Guernsey,  as  in  Jersey,  a  very  “high” 
system  of  farming  prevails ;  great  use  is  made 
of  sea-weed  as  manure,  both  in  the  direct  appli¬ 
cation  as  it  is  taken  from  the  shore,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  ashes  of  that  which  has  been  dried 
and  used  for  fuel ;  deep  plowing — for  the  par¬ 
snip  crop — puts  the  land  in  an  excellent,  state 
of  tilth ;  and  the  considerable  population  of  the 
towns  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  stable- 
manure.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  degree  of 
fertility  that  is  equaled  in  America  only  in  the 
market  gardens ;  and  the  farmers  of  these 
islands  find,  as  we  should  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  garden  system  of  farming  is 
the  most  profitable. 

The  lesson  which  they  teach  is  that  “  a  small 
farm  well  tilled”  is  worth  muGh  more  than  a 
large  one  half  tilled. 
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4,51 


Turning  the  Yoke. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  person  in  a 
quandary.  His  oxen  have  turned  their  yoke, 
and  he  can  not  understand  how  those  placid- 
looking  creat¬ 
ures,  so  innocent¬ 
ly  chewing  their 
cuds,  could  per¬ 
form  such  a  trick. 

But  they  under¬ 
stand  it.  It  is 
not  the  first  time 
they  have  done 
it,  and  they  are 
very  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their 
success  so  far. 

Oxen  are  in  no 
wise  stupid,  and 
remember  their 
successes  and 
practice  upon 
them.  We  have 
owned  a  yoke 
of  cattle  that 
would  turn  their 
yoke  upon  every 
op  p  o  r  t  u  n  i  t  y. 

They  had  evi¬ 
dently  learned 
the  trick  during 
their  training,  for 
they  went  to 

work  methodically,  and  the  result  was  a  great 
surprise  to  us  at  first.  But  we  studied  out  the 
matter  and  found  a  simple  preventive.  The 
manner  in  which  the  yoke  is  turned  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One  ox  or  both  move  their  hindquarters 
outwards,  at  the  same  time  bringing  their 
heads  together.  One  ox  (generally  the  off  ox 
does  this)  then  puts  his  head  under  his  mate’s 
neck  and  swings  himself  quickly  around  along¬ 
side  of  him  on  the  nigh  side.  The  off  ox  is 
then  upon  the  nigh  side,  and  the  yoke  is  bottom 
upwards.  When 
this  has  been  done, 
the  ox  which  has 
done  the  mischief, 
or  both  of  them, 
manifest  an  intense 
satisfaction,  and 
their  gentle  and 
innocent  look  dis¬ 
arms  all  resent¬ 
ment.  But  they 
can  never  be  made 
to  reverse  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  They  must 
be  unyoked,  and 
herein  lies  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  Once  being 
unyoked,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  trick 
causes  it  to  be  ever 
after  remembered, 
and  when  they 
want  to  be  unyoked 
they  take  this  in¬ 
convenient  method 
of  informing  their 
driver  of  the  fact. 

To  prevent  its  first  occurrence,  care  should  be 
taken  in  breaking  them  not  to  allow  them  to 
spread  their  hind-quarters  outwards,  nor  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  lower  their  heads  below  the  yoke.  If 
they  have  already  learned  the  trick  its  repetition 
may  be  prevented  by  buckling  stout  straps 


around  their  horns  and  attaching  to  the  straps 
a  piece  of  wood  similar  to  a  single-tree  from  a 
wagon  with  a  ring  in  each  end.  This  will 
effectually  prevent  the  oxen  from  bringing  then1 
heads  together,  or  one  ox  from  passing  his  head 


WATCHING  A  FLOCK  OF  TURKEYS. 

beneath  that  of  the  other.  Careless  driving  is 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  vice  of  the  oxen. 


.  Watching  the  Turkeys. 

The  turkey  is  known  to  be  the  wildest  of  all 
our  domestic  birds,  yet  is  capable  of  a  greater 
amount  of  taming  than  it  has  usually  had 
credit  for.  When  properly  treated,  turkeys 
will  learn  to  come  at  the  call,  and  if  a  little 


communities  is  their  tendency  to  wander  and 
forage  upon  the  neighbors’  fields.  Though  they 
do  not  scratch,  yet  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  may 
do  much  damage  to  young  crops  by  trampling 
them  down.  Hence,  in  such  localities,  it  is 

common  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  boy  or 
girl  to  drive  the 
birds  to  their 
feeding  range, 
and  keep  watch 
of  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  stray¬ 
ing  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  fields,  and 
to  keep  them  to¬ 
gether  until  it  is 
time  to  return 
home.  Nowhere 
are  the  docility 
and  intelligence 
of  the  turkey 
more  decidedly 
shown  than  in 
the  flocks  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  some  of 
the  W  estern 
States.  There 
the  dealers  in  tur¬ 
keys  go  from 
farm  to  farm  and 
collect  a  few  at 
each  place,  and 
drive  the  whole  flock  along  just  as  cattle  and 
swine  are  driven.  We  are  told  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  business  that  a  few  old  gobblers 
take  the  lead  and  seem  to  understand  their  du¬ 
ties,  both  at  starting  out  iu  the  morning  and 
in  yarding  at  night,  and  that  a  flock  of  these 
birds  is  as  little  trouble  to  drive  .along  the 
road  day  after  day  as  a  herd  of  beeves. 


OXEN  TURNING  THE  YOKE. 

pains  be  taken  at  first  they  can  be  made  to  go 
to  a  particular  roost  at  night.  When  the  young 
first  begin  to  wander  they  need  watching,  not 
only  to  protect  them  from  hawks  and  other 
enemies,  but  to  prevent  straggling.  The  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  turkeys  in  thickly  settled 


Exportation  of  Cattle. — The  fact  that 
live  cattle  are  now  exported  from  New  York 
to  Glasgow  is  full 
of  significance. 
That  the  trade  is 
profitable  a  n  d 
promises  to  become 
permanently  estab¬ 
lished  is  a  fact  of 
great  interest  to  our 
farmers  as  well  as 
to  the  consumers  of 
beef.  Pork  has  long 
been  an  article  of 
export,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  it 
should  be  so.  The 
British  laborer 
without  our  bacon 
would  be  reduced 
to.  a  diet  of  pota¬ 
toes  with  occa¬ 
sional  feasts  of 
bread.  With  our 
abundance  of  more 
wholesome  a  n  d 
palatable  food  we 
can  spare  much  of 
our  pork,  which  is 
simply  our  surplus 
corn  in  a  more  portable  and  merchantable 
shape.  But  when  we  send  abroad  our  beef  we 
trench  upon  our  own  needs.  Our  city  people 
are  paying  80  cents  a  pound  for  second  rate 
steaks.  The  farmer  has  every  inducement  to 
raise  cattle,  as  prices  are  not  likely  to  decrease. 
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“  I  have  been  looking,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  to 
see  what  you  would  say  in  reply  to  Col.  Waring 
in  regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of  summer¬ 
fallowing.  It  won’t  do  for  you  to  quietly 
back  out  of  your  position.  You  have  been 
arguing  for  years  that  stirring  the  soil  made,  it 
richer ;  and  now  it  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Voelcker  that  stirring  the 
soil  makes  it  poorer.” 

“  I  know  very  well  what  you  think,  Deacon. 
You  think  that  ‘sun-burning’  the  soil  destroys 
the  organic  matter  or  manure  there  is  in  it.  I 
believe  I  have  more  than  once  admitted  that 
when  land  lies  baking  in  the  sun  for  several 
months  without  its  being  plowed  and  worked 
there  may  be  some  loss;  but  that  if  it  is 
worked  enough  to  kill  the  weeds  and  to  keep 
the  soil  mellow  and  moist  there  is  little  or  no 
loss  on  the  one  hand,  while  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  gain  on  the  other  hand  from  rendering 
inert  plant-food  available.” 

“That,”  replied  the  Deacon,  “is  simply  the 
old  idea  that  you  and  I  have  so  often  talked 
about.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true ;  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  Col.  Waring  produce  such 
positive  scientific  evidence  that  the  sun  will 
burn  out  all  the  manure  from  the  soil.” 

“  Don’t  go  too  fast,  Deacon.  I  have  not  seen 
the  positive  scientific  evidence.” 

“  I  will  read,”  said  the  Deacon,  “what  Col. 
Waring  says.  It  is  very  clear  and  explicit, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get 
round  it.” 

The  Deacon  put  on  his'spectacles,  drew  forth 
an  old  number  of  the  Agriculturist  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  The  earth  used  in  an  earth-closet  does  not 
store  up  all  the  ammonia  that  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  urine  and  solid  faeces  supplies  to  it,  but 
aids  in  its  destruction  and  dissipation.'  Dr. 
Voelcker  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  a  mass  of  dry  earth,  in  the  loosened  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  closet,  is  a  poor 
storehouse  for  the  ammoniacal  parts  of  the 
manure.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  same  property 
of  earth  should  exist  in  the  soil  of  a  cultivated 
field.  Lying  in  a  compact  bed  it  may  retain 
animal  manure  indefinitely.  Plowed  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  crop  it  may  be  able  to  carry  the 
decomposition  of  effete  organic  matter  only  to 
the  point  of  preparing  it  for  use  before  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  crop.  But  in  the 
naked  fallow,  which  is  open  to  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  destructive  conditions  of  the  earth- 
closet  manure  should  not  be  present  in  the 
most  active  degree.” 

“  There  you  have  it,”  said  the  Deacon  as  he 
laid  down  the  paper,  “  and  it  is  right  to  the 
point,  and  about  the  most  sensible  thing  I  have 
read  for  some  time.” 

“  The  question,”  I  replied,  “  is  a  very  simple 
one.  If  it  is  true  that  earth  mixed  with  manure 
destroys  and  dissipates  the  ammonia  which  the 
manure  contains  or  which  is  formed  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  matter, 
then  naked  fallows  would  be  injurious.  Col. 
Waring  thinks  Dr.  Voelcker’s  experiments 
prove  that  earth  has  this  effect.  But  neither 
Col.W.  nor  Dr.  V.  offer  any  evidence  of  the  fact. 
And  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Voelcker 
does  not  even  intimate  that  he  thinks  there  is 
any  loss  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  from  mixing 
earth  with  manure.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  says  the  Deacon,  “  that 
Col.  Waring  makes  out  a  very  strong  case.  It 


seems  that  earth  which  has  been  used  five  times 
in  a  closet  contains  very  little  ammonia,  and 
consequently  it  follows,  as  Col.  W.  says,  that 
dry  earth  ‘is  a  destroyer  of  the  ammoniacal 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter.’  And  if  dry  earth  has  this  effect  in  the 
closet  why  will  it  not  have  this  effect  in  a  sum¬ 
mer-fallow  ?  ” 

“  But  there  is  no  evidence,  Deacon,”  I  replied, 
“that  the  earth  in  the  closet  destroys  either 
nitrogen  or  ammonia.” 

“  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have  stronger 
evidence.  It  was  found  that  earth  which  had 
been  mixed  with  the  fasces  in  the  closet,  and 
then  dried  and  used  again,  and  again  dried  and 
used  five  times  over,  contained  only,  as  Col. 
Waring  says,  ‘  a  small  amount  of  ammonia.’ 
Does  it  not  follow  that  the  ammonia  must  have 
escaped?” 

“No,  it  does  not  follow.” 

“What,  then,  becomes  of  the  ammonia?” 

“  It  is  in  the  soil.” 

“But  Dr.  Voelcker  did  not  find  it.” 

“Yes  he  did,  Deacon.  He  did  not  find  as 
much  as  Col.  Waring  thought  he  ought  to  have 
found.  That  is  all.” 

“  But  tell  me,”  says  the  Deacon,  “  did  not  Dr. 
Voelcker  determine  how  much  ammonia  there 
was  in  the  soil  before  it  was  used  and  how 
much  after  it  haddjeen  used  five  times  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  he  did ;  and  he  did  not  find  as 
much  as  Col.  Waring  thinks  he  ought  to  have 
found.  If  you,  Deacon,  had  ascertained  how 
many  bushels  of  corn  j-ou  had  in  your  crib  the 
first  of  October,  say  100  bushels ;  and  should 
then  set  a  man  to  husk  and  draw  in  an  acre  of 
corn,  which  you  thought  would  yield  250  bush¬ 
els  cf  cars ;  and  after  the  corn  was  drawn  in 
you  again  measured  your  corn  in  the  crib  and 
found  only  250  bushels,  what  would  y»u  say  ? 
Would  you  say  that  some  one  had  stolen  100 
bushels  of  corn,  or  that  the  rats  had  eaten  it,  or 
that  it  had  evaporated,  or  that  the  crib  had 
destroyed  it  ?  Now,  I  say,  and  I  can  prove  if 
need  be,  that  there  i3  no  more  evidence  to  show 
that  the  earth  destroyed  the  ammonia  than 
there  is  that  the  rats  ate  the  corn.  You  did 
not  measure  the  corn  that  was  drawn  into  the 
crib;  neither  did  Dr.  Voelcker  ascertain  how 
much  ammonia  was  put  into  the  earth.” 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these :  At  the  prison 
in  Wakefield  dry  earth  is  used  in  the  closets. 
Dr.  Voelcker  analyzed  this  dry  earth  before  it 
was  used  in  the  closets,  and  again  after  it  was 
used — once,  twice,  and  thrice — with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results : 

Phosphoric 
Nitrogen.  Acul. 

10  tons  of  dry  earth  beforo  using 

contained .  02  lbs.  36  lbs. 

10  tons  of  dry  earth  aftor  being  used 

once  contained .  74  lbs.  B0  lbs. 

10  tons  of  dry  earth  after  being  used 

twice  contained . .  S4  lbs.  8S  lbs. 

10  tons  of  dry  earth  after  being  used 

thrice  contained . .  .102  lbs.  102  lbs. 

Dr.  Voelcker  remarks:  “The  increase  of 
nitrogen  in  earth  manure  I  need  hardly  say  is 
likely  to  be  greater  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
or  well-to-do  people  than  in  prisons,  where  a 
less  generous  diet  prevails  ;  and  where  conse¬ 
quently  the  food  is  worked  out,  so  to  speak, 
more  perfectly,  and  the  excreta  are  poorer  in 
nitrogen  than  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and 
better  fed  classes.  Still,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  accumulation  of 
nitrogen  in  earth  manure,  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  mention  presently,  can  not  but  be  very 
inconsiderable.” 

Here  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation 


that  there  is  any  loss  of  nitrogen  from  stirring 
and  exposing  the  soil. 

Dr.  Gilbert  made  analyses  of  earth  manure 
with  the  following  result : 

Nitrogen. 


10  tons  of  dry  earth  before  using  contained . 14 y2  lbs. 

“  “  “  after  using  once  “  . 48  lbs. 

“  “  “  “  “  twice  “  . 70 yt  lbs. 


The  Deacon  got  tired  of  this  kind  of  talk. 
He  could  not  see  the  point.  And  I  do  not 
blame  him.  I  can  hardly  see  it  myself.  Still 
these  are  all  the  facts  there  are.  I  fail  to  see 
how  they  show  that  a  summer-fallow  injures 
land. 

After  looking  at  the  above  figures  the  Deacon 
remarked:  “You  say  10  tons  of  dry  earth  be¬ 
fore  being  used  in  the  closet  contained  62  lbs. 
of  nitrogen.  How  much  nitrogen  does  10  tons 
of  barn-yard  manure  contain  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  food  the 
animals  eat.  Ten  tons  of  average  manure  in 
the  fresh  state  would  contain  about  80  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.” 

“  Great  are  the  mysteries  of  chemistry  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Deacon.  “  Ten  tons  of  dry  earth 
contain  almost  as  much  nitrogen  as  ten  tons  of 
barn-yard  manure,  and  yet  you  think  that 
nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  ingredient  in  a 
manure.  What  shall  we  be  told  next  ?  ” 

“  You  will  be  told,  Deacon,  that  the  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  is  in  such  a  form  that  the  plants  can 
take  up  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  But  if  you 
will  plow  such  land  in  the  fall  and  expose  it  to 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  frost,  and  plow 
it  again  in  the  spring  and  let  the  sun  and  air 
act  upon  it,  more  or  less  of  the  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  will  be  decomposed  and  the  nitrogen 
rendered  soluble.  And  then  if  you  sow  this 
land  to  wheat  after  a  good  summer-fallow  you 
will  stand  a  chance  of  having  a  great  crop.” 

This  dry  earth  which  Dr.  Voelcker  analyzed 
appeared,  he  says,  “  to  be  ordinary  garden  soil, 
containing  a  considerable  portion  cf  clay.” 
After  it  had  been  passed  once  through  the 
closet  one  ton  of  it  was  spread  on  an  acre  of 
grass  land,  which  produced  2  tons  0  cwt.  of  hay. 
In  a  second  experiment  one  ton,  once  passed 
through  the  closet,  produced  2  tons  7  cwt.  of 
hay  per  acre.  We  are  not  told  how  much  hay 
the  land  produced  without  any  dressing  at  all. 
Still  we  may  infer  that  this  top-dressing  did 
considerable  good.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  one  ton  of  earth- 
manure  contained  lj  lb.  more  nitrogen  and  1| 
lb.  more  phosphoric  acid  than  a  ton  of  the  dry 
earth  itself.  Why  then  did  it  prove  so  valu¬ 
able  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  ?  I  do  not  like 
to  say,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  duo 
solely  to  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter  and  other  plant-food  in  the  earth,  caused 
by  the  working  over  and  sifting  and  exposure 
to  the  air  and  to  the  action  of  the  night-soil. 
Still  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  the  beneficial 
effect  was  due  to  the  plant-food  itself,  we  must 
attribute  it  to  the  earth  itself  rather  than  to  the 
small  amount  of  night-soil  which  it  contained. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  England  for 
farmers  to  make  a  compost  of  the  sods  and 
earth  from  an  old  hedge-row,  ditch,  or  fence 
and  mix  with  it  some  lime  or  barn-yard  manure. 
Then,  after  turning  it  once  or  twice  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  in  the  heap  for  a  few  months, 
to  spread  it  on  meadow  land.  I  have  seen  great 
benefit  apparently  derived  from  such  a  top¬ 
dressing.  The  young  grass  in  the  spring  as¬ 
sumed  a  rich,  dark  green  color.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  the  same  effect  where  coal-ashes  were 
spread  on  grass  land ;  and  I  have  thought  that 
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the  apparent  benefit  was  due  largely  to  the 
material  acting  as  a  kind  of  mulch,  rather  than 
to  its  supplying  plant-food  to  the  grass. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  cau  afford  to 
make  such  a  compost  of  earth  with  lime,  ashes, 
or  manure  in  this  country.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  those  of  us  having  rich  clay  land  contain¬ 
ing,  in  an  inert  form,  as  much  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  as  Dr.  Yoelcker  found  in  the 
soil  to  be  used  in  the  earth-closet  at  Wakefield 
can  well  afford  to  stir  it  freely  and  expose  it  to 
the  disintegrating  and  decomposing  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

An  acre  of  dry  soil  six  inches  deep  weighs 
about  one  thousand  tons ;  and  consequently  an 
acre  of  such  soil  as  we  are  talking  about  would 
contain  6,200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  3,600  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid.  In  other  words,  it  contains 
to  the  depth  of  only  six  inches  as  much  nitrogen 
as  would  be  furnished  by  775  tons  of  common 
barn-yard  manure  and  as  much  phosphoric  acid 
as  900  tons  of  manure.  With  such  facts  as 
these  before  us,  am  I  to  blame  for  urging  far¬ 
mers  to  cultivate  their  land  more  thoroughly  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  my  land  or  the  Deacon’s  is 
as  rich  as  this  English  soil ;  but  at  any  rate  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  should  not  be  the  case. 

The  late  financial  panic  will  ultimately  do 
farmers  no  harm.  I  think  it  will  do  us  good. 
I  was  in  Wall  street  the  morning  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  buy  no  more  bonds.  The  last  hope  was 
gone.  The  officers  of  savings’  banks  who  had 
rushed  to  New  York  to  get  the  greenbacks  for 
their  bonds  were  obliged  to  go  back  without 
them.  They  knew  that  a  run  upon  them  would 
compel  all  the  banks  to  suspend. 

“  Farmers  must  be  taught,”  said  a  bank  officer, 
“  that  when  they  lend  us  money  we  do  not  keep 
it  idle  in  the  bank,  and  that  they  can  not  get  it 
all  back  again  at  a  moment’s  notice.” 

All  of  which  is  very  true.  But  if  a  farmer 
owes  a  bank,  he  must  pay  promptly,  panic  or 
no  panic.  As  a  rule,  a  farmer  had  better  in¬ 
vest  his  money  in  improving  his  farm.  I  have 
known  a  farmer  who  had  money  in  the  bank 
give  his  note  for  a  mowing  machine.  He  got 
6  per  cent  from  the  bank:  By  paying  cash 
for  the  machine  he  could  have  got  10  or  15  per 
cent  for  his  money. 

All  financial  men  are  now  looking  to  the  far¬ 
mers  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  returning  sense.  It  is  pleasant 
to  have  the  fact  recognized  that  agriculture  is 
the  chief  basis  of  our  national  wealth.  I  think, 
however,  that  many  of  our  commercial  and 
financial  men  take  only  a  superficial  view  of 
the  situation.  They  talk  about  there  being  six 
hundred  millions  dollars’  worth  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  to  sell,  and  are  looking  to  this  for  relief. 
Let  it  be  so.  It  will  keep  things  moving.  But 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  manufacturer  or  a  farmer  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  amount  of  his  sales,  but  on  the 
profit  he  makes. 

Are  farmers  making  a  living  profit  on  the 
produce  they  raise  and  sell  ?  Business  men 
would  do  well  to  ask  themselves  this  question. 
It  is  worth  while  for  the  stockholders  and 
bondholders  of  our  railroads  to  look  into  this 
matter.  They  had  better  not  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  financial  and 
commercial  questions.  My  business  is  to  do 
all  I  can  to  make  farming  more  profitable.  The 
Deacon  and  I  talk  the  matter  over  again  and 


again.  He  has  very  little  faith  in  farming.  He 
looks  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil.  Far¬ 
mers  do  not  fail.  They  have  usually  good 
health,  good  appetites,  and  good  digestion,  and 
as  a  rule  manage  to  get  plenty  to  eat.  But  that 
is  about  all. 

Now,  when  I  get  hold  of  an  intelligent,  active, 
industrious,  enterprising  young  farmer  I  like 
to  say  to  him  that  there  is  a  far  brighter  side  to 
this  question.  It  is  quite  true  that  farmers,  as 
a  class,  are  not  making  much  profit  by  raising 
crops.  In  fact  there  are  a  good  many  farmers 
who  never  seem  to  think  about  profit.  All  they 
think  about  is  how  much  they  have  to  sell  and 
what  it  will  bring  in.  They  do  not  calculate 
the  cost  of  raising,  harvesting,  and  marketing, 
and  whether  they  are  working  at  a  loss  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit. 

Now,  I  like  to  say  to  a  young  farmer:  It  is 
little  use  for  you  and  I  to  try  to  advance 
prices.  We. shall  have  to  take  what  we  can  get. 
Fortunately,  there  are  a  good  many  men  willing 
to  try  to  make  a  living  by  buying  and  selling. 
There  is  competition  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  secure 
us,  taking  one  year  with  another,  all  that  our 
articles  are  worth.  Our  business  is  to  raise  the 
best  article  at  the  least  cost.  Take  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  crop  as  potatoes.  I  heard  a  farmer  say  the 
other  day  that  no  money  comd  be  made  by 
raising  potatoes  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  if  he  raised  200 
bushels  per  acre  instead  of  100  bushels  that  he 
could  make  more  actual  profit  from  one  acre 
than  from  five.  One  of  our  Rochester  nursery¬ 
men  raised  a  crop  of  white  wheat  this  year  that 
yielded  40  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  average 
of  the  county  would  not  bo  over  10  bushels 
per  acre  of  red  and  white  wheat  together.  The 
millers  would  pay  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel 
more  for  this  choice  white  wheat  than  for  or¬ 
dinary  red  wheat,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  good 
profit.  The  ordinary  crop  of  red  wheat  of  10 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  worth  $16 ;  while 
the  40-bushel  crop  of  white  wheat  would  sell 
for  $75.  If  the  crop  of  red  wheat  affords  any 
profit,  how  much  would  the  crop  of  white 
wheat  afford  ?  Figure  the  interest  and  taxes 
on  the  land,  the  cost  of  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  drilling,  seed,  reaping,  harvesting,  and 
thrashing. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  getting  pretty  fair  prices 
for  our  produce  in  this  section.  We  are  not 
making  money  simply  because  we  are  not 
farming  as  well  as  we  should.  I  would  not 
say  this  to  outsiders,  but  among  ourselves  the 
fact  should  be  frankly  admitted  and- the  remedy 
sought  for.  Some  things  are  too  low,  but  tak¬ 
ing  all  our  crops  together  prices  are  high  enough 
for  the  consumers  to  pay.  Wheat  brings  a  fair 
price ;  barley  is  very  high ;  potatoes  nearly  up 
to  the  average ;  apples  are  scarce  and  in  de¬ 
mand  at  prices  which  check  consumption; 
corn  is  cheap  but  a  good  farmer  rarely  sells 
his  corn ;  hay  is  extravagantly  dear,  and  so  is 
straw.  Pork  is  too  low  ;  beef  and  mutton  are 
cheap,  though  dear  enough  for  the  quality. 
Really  good  beef  and  mutton  command  a  fair 
price.  And  yet  we  are  complaining  of  hard 
times.  Why  ?  Simply  because  we  do  not 
farm  well  enough  to  insure  good  crops.  We 
raise  produce  enough,  but  our  average  crops 
are  so  low  that  they  afford  little  or  no  profit. 
And  so  of  our  live  stock.  We  do  not  pay  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  breeding  choice  animals. 
The  markets  are  flooded  with  inferior  meat, 
which  costs  the  farmers  far  more  than  it  is 
worth  to  the  consumers.  This  is  very  plain 
talk,  but  I  think  it  is  true,  nevertheless. 


A  Dairy  and  Ice-House. 


The  present  is  an  era  of  improvement.  Not 
only  are  we  improving  our  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  dairy  management,  but  the  tastes  of 
the  agricultural  population  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  elevated  and  refined.  The  first  symptom 
of  a  regeneration  in  this  respect  is  to  become 
dissatisfied  with  our  present  plans  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  the  dissatisfied  man  who  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  improve  his  position.  That 
farmers  have  learned  to  become  dissatisfied 
with  that  which  heretofore  fulfilled  all  their 
hopes  and  desires  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact 
that  many  hundred  thousands  of  them  have 
seen  it  fit  and  necessary  to  institute  measures 
for  co-operation  to  elevate  themselves  mate¬ 
rially  and  mentally,  and  not  only  to  raise  the 
standard  of  intelligence  amongst  their  class, 
but  to  secure  the  increased  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  such  a  higher  standard  of  intel¬ 
ligence  will  inevitably  insist  upon.  How  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  working  for  many  years  to 
bring  about  such  an  amelioration  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  condition  and  such  an  improvement  in  his 
status  as  a  member  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  deserving  class,  of  society  we  do  not  care 
now  to  say.  These  thoughts  occur  to  us  as  we 
consider  the  repeated,  almost  daily,  applications 
to  us  for  aid  and  advice  in  improving  not  only 
the  methods  of  working,  but  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  farmer.  Old  things  are  truly  pass¬ 
ing  away,  and  with  him,  indeed,  all  things  are 
becoming  new.  Not  only  is  he  striving  after 
that  excellence  which  now  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  but  he  desires  to  remodel  his  farm  build¬ 
ings  in  accordance  therewith.  He  wants,  for 
instance,  a  dwelling,  a  barn  or  a  dairy  house  of 
the  most  improved  construction.  He  also 
wants  all  the  mechanical  appliances,  the  wind¬ 
mill,  the  horse-power  or  the  steam-engine,  to 
relieve  him  of  personal  labor  or  to  procure  for 
him  what  no  effort  of  his  own  muscles  could 
procure.  In  addition  he  wants  to  surround 
himself  with  objects  that  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  purse.  Gardens, 
orchards,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
buildings  that  are  no  eyesore  to  him  are  be¬ 
coming  desirable.  That  he  appreciates,  and 
depreciates  also,  an  eye-sore  prove  what  a 
change  is  taking  place. 

In  the  bundle  of  letters  from  correspondents 
which  is  always  before  us,  we  note  several 
which  refer  to  dairies  and  dairying.  The  vari¬ 
ous  points  referred  to  in  these  letters  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  touch  upon  as  shortly  as  may  be.  First, 
chiefly  as  to  the  dairy  itself.  The  building  is 
not  unimportant  by  any  means.  A  wooden 
dairy  house  is  neither  warm  in  winter  nor  cool 
in  summer.  The  material,  being  very  perish¬ 
able  and  readily  decaying,  gives  forth  odors 
which  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  milk  and 
cream.  Besides,  almost  all  lumber  has  more 
or  less  odor  peculiar  to  it,  which  it  retains  un¬ 
til  the  process  of  decay  sets  in,  when  mold 
and  musty  smells  usurp  its  place. 

A  well-built  frame  dairy  set  upon  brick  or 
stone  foundations  and  well  plastered  inside  and 
lime-washed  outside  may  be  kept  in  fairly 
good  condition  ;  but  stone  or  brick  with  a  slate 
roof  is  by  far  the  best  kind  of  building  for  a 
butter  dairy.  Second,  as  to  the  system  of  set¬ 
ting  the  milk.  Both  the  deep  can  and  the 
shallow  pan  systems  have  their  advocates,  and 
the  opinion  of  our  well-known  associate  of 
Ogden  Farm  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  deep 
can  system.  But  if  any  person  is  doubtful  of 
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its  propriety  and  approves  of  the  shallow  pan 
system  of  settiug  milk,  one  too  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  followed  by  the  majority  of  butter 
makers,  we  would  not  enforce  the  contrary 
upon  him.  Each  system  has  its  advantages, 
and  it  is  greatly  a  matter  of  taste  or  convenience 
for  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  that 
would  balance  the  scale  either  ways.  As  to  a 
supply  of  cold  ruuning  water,  that  is  absolute¬ 
ly  indispensable  to  success,  if  there  is  not  such 
a  building  as  shall  insure  a  proper  temperature 
with  perfect  regularity  at  all  seasons.  Even 
then  we  would  have  a  stream  of  cool  water 
flowing  around  the  pans  if  possible.  A  stream 
of  pure  water  constantly  flowing  would  carry 
off  much  impurity  that  might  otherwise  re¬ 
main  floating  upon  the  air  of  the  milk-room, 
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and  be  retained  by  the  milk.  Water  is  a  rapid 
absorbent  of  such  impurities.  If  no  flowing 
stream  is  available,  a  well  and  windmill  may 
be  substituted.  In  such  a  case  the  building, 
shown  in  the  engraving  above,  would  be  such 
a  one  as  would  be  needed.  Where  the  means 
arc  available  to  make  it  picturesque,  it  is  not 
only  a  private  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  a  public 
duty.  A  pleasing  object  gratifies  the  thousands 
who  are  led  to  admire  it,  and  helps  to  educate 
the  ideas  of  every  beholder.  The  size  of  build¬ 
ing  needed  for  a  dairy  of  25  cows  would  be 
about  24  feet  square.  This  would  give  ample 
room  for  an  apartment  for  milk  and  cream, 
and  a  separate  one  for  churning,  in  which  there 
would  be  a  sink  and  waste-pipes.  If  desired, 
the  ice-housp  might  be  built  as  an  extension  at 
the  rear.  The  ground  plan  of  this  house  might 
be  arranged  similarly  to  that  shown  in  the 
Agriculturist  of  November,  1871. 


Poultry-Houses. 

Several  of  our  readers  request  us  to  give  a 
plan  for  a  poultry-house  for  the  accommoda¬ 


fowls  in  two  compartments,  as  seen  in  figure  3. 
The  apartment  a  is  for  roosting,  and  is  entered 
from  the  rear  end  of  the  building  (fig.  1),  in 


Fig.  2. — MANNER  OF  VENTILATING. 

which  the  entrance  holes  are  seen.  These  holes 
are  raised  above  the  ground  so  as  to  exclude 
skunks,  and  are  approached  by  the  fowls  by 
means  of  short  ladders  and  a  step.  Doors 
from  this  apartment  lead  to  the  front  one,  re¬ 
served  for  laying  and  setting 
hens  ( b ,  fig.  3).  The  side- 
wings  (c,  c,  fig.  3)  are  intended 
for  ducks  and  geese,  and  if 
one  is  furnished  with  small 
doors,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
geese,  the  ducks  may  be  kept 
separate.  The  nests  in  these 
apartments  are  made  upon  the 
ground ;  a  square  frame  of 
lath  nailed  together  and  laid 
upon  the  ground  is  sufficient, 
or  a  hole  scooped  in  the 
ground  w7ill  answer  a  very 
good  purpose  both  for  ducks 
and  geese.  Doors  from  the 
main  building  (in  b)  lead  into  these  side  apart¬ 
ments.  The  plan  here  given  will  admit  of  any 
expansion  or  modification,  so  that  the  main 
features  are  preserved,  that  may  be  desired  to 
suit  the  ideas  of  the  small  or  large  poultry- 
keeper.  Figure  2  shows  a  method  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  a  poultry-house 
when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so  in 
the  warm  weather  of 
summer,  and  also  of 
rendering  it  tight  and 
warm  in  winter. 
Every  alternate  board 
on  each  side  of  the 
buil  ding  is  hung  upon 
hinges  so  as  to  open, 
and  the  space  is  lathed  over  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  In  summer  the  boards  are  fastened 
back  and  the  spaces  left  open  to  admit  the  air. 
During  the  cold  weather  the  boards  are  shut 
and  tightly  fastened.  This  plan  for  a  house 
may  be  used  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 


it  were  once  felt  that  all  this  ill-treatment  was 
costly,  and  that  the  profit  accruing  from  the 
gross  amount  of  pork  yearly  raised  is  consider¬ 
ably  lessened  in  consequence,  it  would  lead  to 
a  more  careful  and  humane  treatment  of  these 
animals.  The  pig  is  a  cleanly,  sagacious  ani¬ 
mal,  that  thrives  best  in  dry,  warm  quarters, 
and  if  allowed  to  do  so  will  always  choose 
such.  His  feeding  and  sleeping  apartment 
should  always  be  of  this  character,  and  there 
should  be  an  outer  yard  to  which  he  can  have 
ready  access,  and  which  should  also  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather. 

We  give  a  plan  of  a  pig-pen  which  combines 
these  requisites,  with  other  conveniences  that 
enable  the  occupants  of  the  pens  to  be  changed 
from  one  to  another  very  readily.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  one  complete  pen  with  its  divisions. 
A  row  of  these  pens  may  be  built  in  one  long 
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A  Comfortable  Pig-Pen. 


Fig'.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

tion  of  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese.  Such  a  one  as 
is  here  shown  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  is  arranged  for  the 


The  total  value  of  our  swine  is  a  very  large 
item  in  our  nation’s  annual 
balance-sheet.  It  probably 
reaches  in  the  aggregate  a 
sum  of  over  200  millions 
dollars  every  year ;  yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  sum  of  discomfort,  if 
not  of  positive  suffering, 
which,  on  the  whole,  our 
pigs  are  made  to  suffer 
through  the  thoughtless¬ 
ness  or  carelessness  of  their 
owners  is  never  truly  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  certainly  far  surpasses  that  in¬ 
flicted  upon  all  other  stock  combined.  The 
pig  is  generally  contemned  and  abused.  If 


PLAN  OF  PIG-PEN. 

shed,  and  the  description  of  one  will  answer 
for  all.  The  pen  is  20  feet  long  from  front  to 
rear  by  8  feet  wide.  The  posts  at  the  front  are 
10  feet  high,  and  at  the  rear  7  feet.  A  feed 
passage  runs  along  the  front  of  the  pens,  shown 
at  a.  The  feeding  and  sleeping  apartment  is 
shown  at  b.  At  c  is  a  passage  which  also  passes 
along  the  whole  building,  but  which  when 
closed  by  the  doors  (d)  makes  the  passage  a 
part  of  the  yard  (d).  The  feed  passage  (a)  is 
three  feet  wide.  The  feeding  place  ( b )  is  10  feet 
deep  by  8  feet  in  width  ;  the  passage  (c)  is  3  feet 
wide;  and  the  yard  (d)  4  feet — making  the 
whole  space  of  the  yard  7x8  feet  when  the 
passage  is  closed.  When  the  passage  is  opened 
the  door  (d)  closes  the  opening  from  the  yard 
into  the  feeding  place,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
pens  are  shut  up.  Any  pig  that  may  have  to 
be  moved  from  one  pen  to  another  can  then  be 
driven  without  any  difficulty  wherever  it  may 
be  desired.  A  swinging  door  in  the  rear  may 
be  made  to  allow  the  pigs  to  pass  in  or  out  into 
the  barn-yard  or  the  pasture  if  one  is  provided 
for  them.  But  generally  it  will  be  found  better 
to  have  the  pens  built  upon  one  side  of  the 
barn-yard,  so  that  the  pigs  may  be  used  to  work 
up  any  materials  for  manure  or  compost  that 
may  be  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  The  floor  of 
the  pen  should  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  plank ; 
that  of  the  yard  may  be  of  pavement,  of  cobble¬ 
stone,  or  of  cement,  but  should  be  so  laid  that 
it  can  not  be  torn  up.  A  tight  roof  should 
cover  the  whole,  and  slide  windows  at  the  rear 
and  front  should  be  made  for  good  ventilation. 
This  is  very  important  for  the  comfort  of  the 
animals  in  hot  weather.  We  saw  a  pen  last 
summer  in  which  a  large  number  of  Berkshire 
pigs  were  kept,  and  in  which  there  was  no  means 
of  ventilation ;  the  heat  was  insupportable,  and 
must  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  pigs, which 
appeared  to  suffer  greatly.  The  floor  of  the  pens 
should  slope  backwards  at  least  two  inches  in 
ten  feet,  and  the  yards  should  be  well  drained. 
A  bar  is  fixed  around  the  bottom  of  the 
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pen,  about  six  inches  above  the  floor,  and 
projecting  about  six  inches  from  the  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  young  pigs 
from  being  overlaid  by  the  sow  and  smothered. 
A  large  quantity  of  waste  material  may  be 
worked  up  n  these  yards,  and  will  add  much 


Fig.  1. — IRRIGATING  WITH  PERFORATED  PIPES. 


irrigate;  in  places  where  a  spring  is  situated 
upon  a  hill-side  its  waters  are  gathered  into  a 
channel  and  allowed  to  meander  through  a 
patch  of  grass  called  a  meadow.  In  the  West, 
however,  people  are  by  necessity  learning  how 
to  irrigate,  and  instinctively  fall  into  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  the  farmers 
of  the  Eastern  conti¬ 
nent  for  many  ages 
past.  Curiously  enough, 
it  seems  that  every  one 
begins  to  irrigate  in  this 
same  old-fashioned  way 
— viz. :  by  means  of 
canals  and  a  system  of 
smaller  channels,  or  by 
means  of  flood-gates 
retaining  the  overflow 
of  freshets  upon  the 
level  banks  of  the 
streams.  But  lately 
new  methods  of  irriga¬ 


to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  pigs.  The 
framework  of  these  pens  should  be  of  6  x  6 
timber  for  the  sills,  4x4  for  the  posts,  and  2x4 
for  the  girts  and  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  par¬ 
titions.  The  whole  quahtity  of  lumber  needed 
for  one  complete  pen  would  be  1,200  feet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  80  linear  feet  of  6x6,  61  linear  feet 
of  4  x  4,  and  77  linear  feet  of  2  x  4,  104  feet 
surface  of  2-inch  plank,  and  500  feet  of  boards 
if  the  roof  is  of  shingles ;  but  we  have  found 
strips  of  half-inch  chestnut  or  spruce  boards  6 
inches  wide  laid  so  as  to  break  joints,  and 
painted  with  a  coat  of  coal-tar,  to  make  a  light 
and  excellent  roof  for  such  a  building.  A  row 
of  ten  of  these  pens — making  a  building  80 
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Fig.  3. — IRRIGATING  WITH  UNDERGROUND  PIPES. 

feet  long,  able  to  accommodate  50  or  60  pigs — 
would  cost  about  $350  completed. 


Some  Methods  of  Irrigation. 

It  is  strange  that  in  our  climate,  where  it  can 
be  so  advantageously  practiced,  the  art  of  irri- 


tion  have  been  adopted  in  England  in  places 
where  permanent  works  have  been  found  desir¬ 
able.  Notwithstanding  the  moist  climate  and 
the  abundance  of  rain  in  England,  the  irrigation 
of  grasslands  has  been  found  very  profitable. 
One  of  the  methods  adopted  there  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  It  is  called  the  Stoke  Park  irrigation 
system,  because  it  was  first  applied  to  40  acres  of 
land  upon  the  Stoke  Park  estate  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Coleman.  A  twelve-liorse-power  engine,  work¬ 
ing  a  force-pump,  draws  water  from  a  reservoir 
and  forces  it  with  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  per 
square  inch  through  a  series  of  pipes  perforated 
with  small  holes  in  the  sides.  A  supply-pipe  of 
iron  is  laid  down  beneath  the  surface.  From 
this  pipe  the  perforated 
leaden  pipes  are  laid  at 
right  angles  in  parallel 
lines  16  yards  apart.  A 
piece  of  land  of  about 
an  acre  and  a  half  is 
watered  at  one  time  by 
a  shower  of  spray  con¬ 
tinued  for  15  minutes, 
during  which  time  ten 
tons  of  water  are  ap¬ 
plied.  Then  certain 
cocks  are  turned,  and 
the  water  is  applied  to 
another  section,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  40  acres  are  watered.  The 
watering  is  done  during  the  night,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  ill  effects  which  might  occur  from 
a  hot  sun  immediately  after  the  watering.  The 
growth  of  grass  thus  produced,  assisted  by  top- 
dressings  of  manure,  is  equal  to  one  inch  per 
day,  and  upon  six  acres  of  the  land  thus  irri- 


by  the  same  land  without  the  irrigation.  The 
annual  profit  resulting  is  equal  to  nearly  $175 
per  acre ;  the  gross  yield  being  equal  to  $231 
per  acre,  and  the  annual  cost,  allowing  for  rent 
of  land,  $7.50 ;  manure,  $30 ;  interest  upon  cost 
of  machinery  and  apparatus,  with  proper  allow¬ 
ance  for  maintenance  and  repair,  $15 ;  with  all 
other  expenses  equal  to  a  total  of  $56.25  per 
acre.  In  another  locality  the  same  system  ap¬ 
plied  to  Italian  rye-grass  for  mowing  produced 
70  tons,  being  17  feet  in  length  of  growth,  the 
crop  being  cut  nine  times.  Another  well-known 
farmer  grew  80  tons  per  acre,  and  is  assured 
that  he  could  grow  100  tons,  which  would  be 
equal  to  20  tons  of  hay  from  one  acre. 

Another  English  method  of  irrigation  is 


shown  at  figure  2.  This  is  applied  to  grass¬ 
land  and  also  to  market-gardens  and  grain 
crops.  In  this  case  the  water  may  be  forced 
by  an  engine  or  may  be  brought  from  an  ele¬ 
vated  reservoir.  Less  power  will  be  necessary 
or  a  less  head  than  would  be  needed  for  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  70  pounds  per  inch,  or  a  head  of  121 
feet  as  needed  in  the  former  system.  It  is  also 
less  costly.  The  pipes  arc  laid  underground 
with  ordinary  hydrants  200  feet  apart.  A  rub 
ber  hose  and  sprinkler  is  fixed  to  the  hydrant, 
and  one  man  is  able  to  water  a  ten-acre  field  in 
one  night.  The  cost  of  this  apparatus,  includ- 


gating  should  be  almost  wholly  unknown.  At  I  gated  400  sheep  may  be  fed  for  six  months,  I  ing  an  engine  and  an  elevated  reservoir,  is 
present  we  have  only  the  rudest  attempts  to  |  which  is  ten  times  as  many  as  could  be  carried  |  about  $250  per  acre  for  10  acres.  For  smaller 
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tracts  the  cost  -would  be  increased  proportion¬ 
ately,  and  for  larger  tracts  the  whole  cost  per 
acre  would  be  lessened.  This  system  may  be 
applied  to  land  under  the  plow. 

Figure  3  shows  a  method  which  wre  suggest 
as  readily  applicable  to  our  own  circumstances, 
which  in  general  will  not  admit  of  the  cost  of 
either  of  the  previously  mentioned  methods. 
It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  draining.  A  series  of 
drains  are  laid  exactly  as  for  drainage,  but  not 
more  than  a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  The 
dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  drains  as 
laid  in  a  garden.  Water  being  let  into  these 
pipes  will  escape  at  the  joints  and  irrigate  the 
land  below  the  surface.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  will  be  supplied  by  the  absorption  of  the 
water  which  will  find  its  way  to  the  surface. 
The  circulation  of  the  water  will  aerate  the 
soil,  and  being  applied  beneath  the  surface  the 
water  will  not  cause  the  surface  to  bake,  and  it 
will  always  be  mellow.  The  tiles  laid  should 
be  those  with  collars,  and' they  should  be  laid 
with  equal  care  and  skill  as  if  for  draining ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  will  be  much 
less,  and  the  annual  cost  of  interest  upon  the 
outlay  necessary  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  annual  labor  needed  to  make  ditches  and 
channels  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  irrigat¬ 
ing.  The  whole  of  the  digging  may  be  done 
with  the  plow. 

Figure  4  shows  a  method  that  maybe  applied 
where  water  is  to  be  raised  from  a  creek  or  well 
to  irrigate  a  hill-side,  as  in  the  cases  of  several 
of  our  correspondents  whose  letters  are  before 
us.  In  such  a  case  a  reservoir  should  be  made 
upon  the  highest  spot  in  the  field,  and  a  pipe 
laid  either  beneath  or  upon  the  ground  through 
which  the  water  is  forced.  For  small  affairs  a 
two-horse  power  may  be  used  to  operate  a 
rotary-pump,  which  will  raise  a  stream  three 
inches  in  diameter,  or  a  quantity  nearly  equal 
to  100  gallons,  100  feet  high  per  minute.  For 
larger  operations  steam  should  be  employed. 
One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  and  cheapest 
mode  of  thus  using  steam  is  by  the  pulsometcr, 
a  machine  which  is  operated  by  the  steam 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  engine. 
It  is  shown  at  figure  5  as  it  appears  when  in 
operation.  The  steam  is  admitted  by  a  pipe  at 
the  top  to  one  of  the  two  chambers  of  which 
the  machine  consists.  A  ball-valve  prevents 
the  steam  entering  the  other  chamber.  In  this 
chamber  the  steam,  after  having  forced  the 
water  previously  contained  in  it  out  through 
the  discharge-pipe,  is  condensed,  forming  a 
vacuum  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be.  As  soon 
as  the  vacuum  is  formed,  the  ball-valve  at  the 
top  closes  the  orifice  and  shuts  off  the  steam, 
when  the  water  from  the  suction-pipe  rushes 
in  and  fills  the  chamber.  In  the  meantime, 
while  one  chamber  is  filling  a  vacuum  has  been 
forming  in  the  other,  and  the  steam,  being  shut 
off  from  that,  forces  the  water  contained  in  the 
full  chamber  into  the  discharge-pipe.  Thus 
the  action  is  alternate,  and  similar  to  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  pulsations;  the  steadiness  of  the  flow 
being  secured  by  means  of  an  air-chamber  in 
the  center  of  the  machine.  This  machine,  so 
cheaply  operated  and  so  indestructible  in  use, 
is  excellently  adapted  for  raising  water  from 
wells  and  streams  for  irrigating  purposes,  and 
for  forcing  it  to  any  height  desired;  the  height 
depending  only  upon. the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  supplying  boiler.  The  cost  of  a  machine 
able  to  raise  110  gallons  per  minute  is  only 
$200,  and  one  able  to  raise  1,100  gallons  per 
minute  is  $800.  This  machine  is  made  by  C. 
Hi  Hall  &  Co.,  20  Cortlandt,  street,  New  York, 


The  distribution  of  the  water  thus  raised  is 
effected  by  means  of  small  channels,  as  shown 
in  figure  4,  by  which  the  whole  surface  may  be 
saturated.  After  the  saturation  the  surface  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  it 
should  be  cultivated.  If  the  surface  is  grass,  a 
continual  current  may  be  allowed  to  flow  dur¬ 
ing  every  night. 
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Distilling  Water. 


“  A  Correspondent  ”  asks  if  there  is  any  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  distilling  water  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  plan  we  have  seen  used  by  amateur 
photographers  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
A  thin  glass  jar  or  a  reservoir  of  tin  is  support¬ 
ed  upon  a  tripod  six  inches  long.  A  glass, 
porcelain,  or  metal  funnel  is  closely  fitted  into 
the  top  of  the  jar.  A  cover  is  fitted  over  the 
funnel.  The  point  of  the  funnel  should  reach 
below  the  center  of  the  jar,  and  beneath  the 
point  a  pipe  is  fitted  having  a  bowl  so  placed 
as  to  catch  the  drip  from  it.  If  the  whole 
affair  is  of  glass,  a  com¬ 
mon  glass  retort  having 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
cut  off  and  the  tube 
passed  through  a  cork 
fitted  in  the  side  of  the 
jar,  makes  a  very  neat 
and  handy  apparatus. 
The  point  of  the  funnel 
is  to  be  closed  with  a 
cork,  and  the  funnel  is 
water-still.  filled  with  broken  ice. 
A  few  inches  of  water  is  placed  in  the  jar,  and 
a  spirit-lamp  beneath  it  causes  the  water  to 
boil.  The  steam  arising  is  condensed  upon  the 
sides  of  the  funnel  and  pours  down  into  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe  beneath  it  and  passes  out  into 
the  receptacle  placed  to  catch  it.  Unless  the 
glass  jar  is  of  a  kind  to  stand  the  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  it  must  be  set  in  an  iron  pan 
containing  sand.  This  simple  contrivance  may 
be  made  of  tin  if  rough  usage  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen,  and  will  answer  any  purpose  in  which  the 
distillation  of  small  quantities  is  desired. 


A  Key  for  an  Os-Bow. 


A  key  that  can  not  slip  out  from  the  slot  in 
the  bow  is  here  shown.  It  is  made  somewhat 
like  a  common  key,  having  a  projecting  flange 
upon  one  side  of  the  shaft  and  a  round  or  oval 
flatted  head  upon  the  end.  The  flange,  being 


KEY  FOR  AN  OX-BOW. 

passed  through  the  narrow  slot,  turns  and  lies 
flat  upon  the  yoke,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  be  worked  or  jarred  out.  A  small  chain 
fastens  it  to  the  yoke,  by  which  it  is  always 
kept  in  its  place  and  at  hand  when  wanted, 
which  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of  this 
plan  for  an  ox-bow  key. 


Winter  Care  of  Stieep. — Winter  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  time  with  sheep.  The  greatest  danger  is  in 
too  much  cafe  and  coddling.  If  well  fed  with 


good  clover  hay  and  with  plenty  of  water  to 
drink,  an  open  shed  with  an  uncovered  dry 
yard  attached  is  better  than  any  stable  or  tight 
cloie  shed^  Warmth  is  more  injurious  than 
cold,  and  sheep  may  safely  be  trusted  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  instincts  in  seeking  shelter.  It  is 
well  to  divide  the  flock,  and  if  it  numbers  as 
many  as  50,  to  make  three  divisions:  rams, 
wethers,  and  ram  lambs  in  one  flock,  ewes  in 
lamb  in  another,  and  tender  ewes  and  ewe  lambs 
in  another.  As  changes  may  be  seen  desirable 
they  should  be  made  and  the  feed  should  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  necessities  of  each 
flock.  As  soon  as  a  sheep  appears  to  be  ailing 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  and  if  any 
cough  or  lung  disease  is  perceived,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  turpentine  should  be  administered 
as  a  remedy  against  the  lung  worm.  Salt  should 
be  given  in  abundance,  and  oats,  rye,  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  or  wheat  bran,  but  not  much  corn, 
especially  to  sheep  that  are  in  poor  condition. 


Mr.  Arch  and  tlie  English  Laborers. 

After  a  visit  of  two  weeks  in  Canada,  Mr. 
Joseph  Arch,  the  president  of  the  English 
Laborers’  Union,  arrived  in  New  York,  where 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  him 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Clayden,who  accompanies  him. 
We  found  Mr.  Arch  a  true  representative  of  his 
class,  a  simple-minded  but  withal  shrewd,  cau¬ 
tious  man,  who  feels  his  way  carefully  before 
committing  himself.  He  has  no  private  ends 
to  serve,  and  his  whole  soul  is  evidently  given 
to  the  purpose  with  which  he  is  identified. 
This  is  solely  the  advancement  of  the  English 
agricultural  laborer  and  the  improvement  of 
his  condition.  There  are  many  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  achieving  these  results 
without  extensive  emigration.  The  wages  of 
the  English  laborer  are  at  zero,  and  that  zero  is 
simply  one  degree  above  starvation.  He  has 
no  hope  beyond  his  weekly  pittance,  and  no  re¬ 
source  when  health  fails  or  old  age  renders  him 
incapable  but  the  parish  poorliouse  or  the  dole 
of  the  pauper.  His  promised  land  is  America. 
Mr.  Arch’s  visit  hither  is  to  survey  the  prospect 
that  awaits  his  fellow-laborers  on  their  emigra¬ 
tion  across  the  Atlantic.  Their  circumstances 
are  peculiar.  They  will  be  enforced  exiles 
from  their  native  land,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  failure  to  sustain  them  otherwise  than  in 
poverty,  they  still  look  upon  with  affection  as 
their  home.  They  are  poor  in  everything  but 
habits  of  industry  and  a  wealth  of  will  and 
ability  to  labor.  They  have  no  money,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  can  not  pay  their 
passage  hither.  Land  speculators  and  those 
who  hope  to  make  money  out  of  this  movement 
have  therefore  nothing  to  hope  from  it.  Those 
who  are  most  closely  interested  in  this  matter, 
then,  are  those  farmers  who  desire  to  have 
skilled  and  trustworthy  laborers  for  their  farms. 
That  they  may  know  on  what  condition  such 
laborers  may  be  procured,  we  relate  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Arch  iu  re¬ 
gard  to  this  feature  of  his  plans.  The  laborers  are 
mostly  men  with  families.  The  whole  family  will 
emigrate  together.  They  will  desire  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  dwelling  houses  suitable  for  their 
modest  wants,  in  which  their  family  relations 
can  exist  as  heretofore,  undisturbed,  and  more 
conveniently  if  possible.  Boarding  in  the 
house  of  their  employer  is  undesirable  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  English  people,  who  are  very 
much  attached  to  the  privacy  of  a  home.  Those 
who  desire  to  employ  these  laborers  must  be 
prepared  to  make  application  for  them  through 
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some  recognized  agricultural  association,  coun¬ 
ty,  or  district,  or  State,  as  may  be  (or  any  local 
Grange  would  be  a  proper  vehicle),  whose  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  responsible  that  the  application  is 
bona  fide  and  that  the  contracts  made  will  be 
carried  out  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  They 
will  also  be  prepared  to  advance  the  funds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  laborers 
from  their  present  to  their  future  homes,  which 
amount  will  be  repaid  out  of  their  wages.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  and  contracts  will  be  made  by  the 
Laborers’  Union  or  its  recognized  officers,  and 
through  them  with  the  laborers  personally.  As 
this  movement  contemplates  the  removal  to 
America  of  many  thousands  of  persons  it  is 
necessary  that  a  perfect  organization  be  effected, 
and  that  Mr.  Arch  as  its  representative  shall 
satisfy  himself  of  the  desirability  of  his  friends’ 
removal  hither.  '  To  this  end  he  will  make  a 
lengthened  visit  to  this  country  next  spring, 
arriving  here  in  May,  and  spend  four  or  five 
months  examining  the  various  fields  for  emi¬ 
gration  which  present  themselves.  At  that 
time  he  will  be  prepared  to  visit  any  locality 
and  confer  with  any  association  that  may  desire 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Union  for 
the  transfer  of  any  number  of  laborers  and  their 
families.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  convey 
such  information  of  the  progress  of  this  move¬ 
ment  in  England  as  may  reach  us.  At  the 
present  time  the  Union  consists  of  over  a  liun- . 
dred  thousand  English  laborers,  and  is  rapidly 
extending.  A  number  of  letters  have  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Arch  in  our  care.  The  writers  of 
these  must  not  feel  disappointed  if  they  receive 
no  reply,  as  his  work  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
he  can  not  treat  with  individuals. 


A  Good  Jersey  Cow. 


The  Jerseys  are  working  their  way  into  fa¬ 
vor  as  family  pets  and  butter  cows.  They  are 
accustomed  to  kind  treatment  and  plenty  of 
food  in  their  native  island,  and  their  true  place 
seems  to  be  in  the  village  and  its  suburbs,  or 
places  where  but  one  or  two  cows  are  kept, 
rather  than  upon  the  farm  in  large 'herds.  A 
small  fifteen-sixteenths  grade  heifer,  sold  two 
years  ago  from  Poquonnoc  Farm,  has  made  a 
remarkable  record.  She  is  one  of  the  smoky- 
fawn  animals, with  dark  points,  nowin  fashion, 
whose  comeliness  is  thought  by  some  to  damage 
the  milking  qualities  of  the  breed.  Since  she 
came  into  the  hands  of  her  present  proprietor, 
she  has  had  the  run  of  a  good  pasture  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  some  extra  feed  in  the  stable.  The  pres¬ 
ent  season,  at  four  years  old,  she  is  making  over 
two  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity,  such  as  is  very  properly  called  gilt-edged, 
and  would  sell  at  $1  a  pound  in  the  city  markets. 
She  would  be  called  a  handsome  cow  of  any 
breed,  and  yet  her  beauty  does  not  seem  to  be 
incompatible  with  rich  milk  and  plenty  of  it. 


Oats  and  Peas.  •  • 

A  correspondent  in  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  wishes 
to  know  all  about  the  crop  of  oats  and  peas 
alluded  to  in  Walks  ,  and  Talks  on  the  Farm, 
No.  118 — the  kind  of  pea,  where  purchased, 
quality  per  acre,  and  whether  we  think  the 
crop  will  succeed  in  Virginia,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  how  the  land  was  prepared  for  that  crop 
of  84  bushels  per  acre. — The  land  was  in  corn 
in  1872,  clover  in  1871  and  1870,  wheat  in  1869, 
barley  in  1868,  and  corn  in  1867.  The  field 
was  manured  for  cora  in  1867.  A  part  of  the 


field  was  also  manured  for  corn  in  1872.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  the  crop  of  oats  and  peas.  In  the  fall 
of  1871  the  clover  sod  (the  field  having  been 
pastured  that  year  and  mown  for  hay  and  for 
seed  in  1870)  was  plowed  with  a  three-horse 
plow  and  left  rough  for  the  winter.  It  was 
harrowed  and  cultivated  in  the  spring,  and  af¬ 
terwards  plowed,  harrowed,  etc.,  and  sown  to 
corn  in  drills  ft.  apart.  The  corn  was  re¬ 
peatedly  harrowed  with  a  Thomas  harrow, 
and  when  too  large  to  harrow  was  cultivated 
at  short  intervals  until  about  the  first  of  August. 
The  land  was  very  clean.  The  next  spring 
(1873)  it  was  plowed,  thoroughly  harrowed,  and 
was  then  (May  6th)  sown  with  oats  and  peas 
drilled  in  together,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 
per  acre — 2|  bushels  peas  and  1|  bushel  of  oats. 
This  is  all  there  was  to  it.  The  crop  was  cut 
with  a  reaper  July  30th.  The  land  was  after¬ 
wards  plowed  and  sown  to  winter  wheat.  If 
the  crop  of  oats  and  peas  is  considered  a  large 
one,  it  is  due  to  a  little  good  manure  and  to 
very  thorough  cultivation  while  the  land  was 
in  corn.  The  peas  were  bought  in  Buffalo,  and 
cost  $1. 40  per  bushel.  They  were  the  “  Canada 
Creeper”  pea.  The  farmers  in  Western  New 
York  seldom  use  their  own  peas  for  seed,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  or  less  “  buggy.” 
They  think  it  better  to  get  their  seed  from 
Canada  or  from  the  northern  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  pea-bug  does 
little  or  no  damage.  In  regard  to  whether  this 
crop  would  do  well  on  our  correspondent’s 
farm  in  Virginia,  we  can  only  say  that  we  see 
no  reason  why  such  should  not  be  the  case, 
provided  the  land  is  in  good  condition.  The 
Southern  “Cow  Peas,”  for  which  the  seasons 
in  New  York  are  too  short,  succeed  admirably 
in  Virginia,  and  have  received  less  attention  as 
a  source  of  fodder  than  Virginian  cultivators 
have  given  them. 


Faith  in  Specialties. 

It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  American 
farming,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  we 
have  no  system  founded  upon  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  capacities  of  the  soil  and 
the  wants  of  the  market.  When  wool  is  high 
we  rush  into  sheep,  and  are  soon  overstocked ; 
wool  falls  off,  and  the  sheep  are  sold  for  a  song. 
When  pigs  are  ten  dollars  at  four  weeks  old 
w»  invest  in  breeding  sows,  and  after  a  success¬ 
ful  season  cr  two  pigs  are  so  plenty  that  we 
lose  money  on  every  pig  that  we  raise.  It  is 
cheering  in  these  days  of  change  to  come  occa¬ 
sionally  upon  a  man  who  has  faith  in  special¬ 
ties,  and  is  content  to  produce  a  uniformly 
good  article,  whether  the  price  is  high  or  low. 
In  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm  of  J.  N.  Blakesley, 
in  Watertown,  Ct.,we  found  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  perseverance  in  well-doing.  Mr. 
Blakesley  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  now 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  still  hale  and  hearty, 
and  attending  to  his  stock  every  day.  He 
has  been  the  owner  of  his  large  grazing 
farm  for  over  sixty  years,  and  has  had  one 
line  of  policy  from  the  beginning. 

Watertown  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best 
grazing  districts  in  Litchfield  county,  and  from 
a  very  early  day  has  been  famous  for  a  breed 
of  cattle  known  as  the  Watertown  Reds. 
They  are  probably  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Devons  brought  over  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country,  and  bred  by  the  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  with  a  good  deal  of  care.  Taking 
a  hint  from  the  success  of  this  stock,  Mr.  Blake's- 


ley  bought  Devons  in  1812,  and  has  bred  them 
with  success  ever  since.  He  has  a  herd  of 
twenty-six  head,  oxen,  steers,  cows,  and  calves. 
A  single  yoke  of  thorough-bred  Devons  do  all 
the  work  upon  the  farm.  They  are  so  per¬ 
fectly  trained  that  they  can  be  driven  as  well 
without  the  yoke  as  with  it.  Through  all 
these  years  he  has  found  nothing  that  suited 
him  so  well  for  working  cattle,  beef,  and  milk. 
Whether  the  Devons  were  up  or  down  he  has 
always  had  them  to  sell.  Another  of  his 
specialties  is  the  merino  sheep,  of  which  he  has 
a  fine  flock  numbering  162.  They  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  an  importation  made  in  1810  by 
Peck  &  Atwater,  of  New  Haven,  and  he  has  had 
them  under  his  care  since  1815,  breeding  for 
special  points  and  keeping  the  flock  in  the 
most  thrifty  condition.  . 

The  flock  is  now  very'  uniform  in  size,  and 
yields  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  washed 
wool  per  head.  One  breeding  ram  yields  ten 
pounds.  They  are  known  as  the  Infantado 
Merino  Sheep.  He  sells  the  sheep  for  stock  so 
far  as  there  is  demand,  and  claims  that  he  has 
a  good  mutton  as  well  as  fine  wool  breed  of 
sheep.  They  were  certainly  large,  well-bred 
animals.  Whatever  the  change  in  the  popular 
fancy  is  in  the  market  price  of  wool,  he  has 
kept  right  on  breeding  from  the  old  stock,  and 
has  no  doubt  that  he  has  the  best  breed  for  a 
Connecticut  farm.  One  of  his  specialties  is  old 
sod  for  pasture  and  meadow.  He  showed  us  a 
large  field  where  there  had  been  no  plowing  for 
thirty-four  years.  It  was  cleared  of  stones  and 
planted  for  two  years  then,  and  has  yielded 
good  crops  of  hay  ever  since,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  top-dressing  of  stable  manure.  In  late 
years  he  plows  but  little,  relying  mainly  upon 
his  sheep  and  cattle  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  farm  by  grazing.  He  succeeds  admirably. 


Artificial  Butter. — During  the  scarcity 
occasioned  by  the  investment  of  Paris  by  the 
German  troops  a  substitute  for  butter  was  im¬ 
provised  by  an  ingenious  Frenchman.  Neces¬ 
sity  was  thus  the  mother  of  the  invention  by 
which  the  occupation  of  the  cow  is  now 
threatened  in  the  United  States.  Butter  in 
which  milk  or  cream  has  no  part  is  now  made 
by  a  patented  process  in  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  At  least  the  stuff  is  called  butter. 
It  is  made  from  the  oleine  or  the  liquid  part  of 
the  suet  of  cows  and  oxen  slaughtered  for  beef. 
After  the  suet  has  been  chopped  up  and  melted 
it  is  pressed,  and  the  oleine  is  separated  from  the 
stearine.  The  stearine  is  made  into  candles, 
but  the  ultimate  use  of  the  oleine  is  no  such  light 
matter.  It  is  churned,  colored  with  annotto, 
and  the  product  is  called  butter  and  is  sold  as 
such.  It  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  the  gen- 
eral^run  of  butter  makers,  that  we  are  forced 
to  say  after  tasting  this  artificial  butter  that 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  real  butter  comes  to 
market  that  tastes  much  worse  than  this  colored 
extract  of  suet ;  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  may  have  cause  to  bless  the  inven¬ 
tive  Frenchman  who  first  initiated  the  manu¬ 
facture.  But  so  it  is.  Fortunately  or  unfor¬ 
tunately  as  it  may  be,  this  business  can  never 
grow  to  excessive  proportions  for  the  reason 
that  it  takes  a  whole  cow  or  ox  to  make  about 
30  pounds  of  this  butter,  and  it  can  only  be 
made  once  and  then  after  the  death  of  the  crea¬ 
ture.  The  cows’  occupation  is  therefore  not 
gone  as  yet,  and  this  new  butter  is  only  a  com¬ 
panion  product  to  the  sugar  which  is  made 
from  sawdust,  or  the  whiskey  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  old  rags, 
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The  End  of  the  Buffalo. 


The  final  extinction  of  the  buffalo  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  period  when  this  noblest 


which  no  herbage  grows  mark  other  places 
upon  which  a  carcass  has  decayed  and  killed 
the  vegetation,  and  from  which  the  bones  have 
been  gathered  for  shipment  to  St.  Louis.  The 


Fig.  2. — LONE  TREE  PRAIRIE. 


of  our  wild  animals  will  live  only  in  history  is 
rapidly  approaching  and  will  soon  be  unless 
some  effort  is  made  to  stop  the  present  indis¬ 
criminate  wasteful  slaughter.  That  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  this  impending  fate  is  wrought 
may  be  better  understood,  we  present  some 
sketches  made  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  plains  in 
Western  Kansas.  The  buffalo  region  is  now 
remote  from  all  actual  settlement  or  possibility 
of  settlement  at  any  early  date.  The  profitable 
occupation  of  those  vast  plains  by  farmers  is  a 
remote  contingency.  For  many  years  to  come 
there  is  scope  and  verge  enough  eastward  of 
this  arid  district  in  which  either  abundant  irri¬ 
gation  or  a  change  of  climate  is  needed  to  make 
it  habitable  for  the  agriculturist.  The  buffalo 
and  the  antelope  have  here  had  their  home  from 
time  immemorial,  and  here  they  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  with  profit.  But  the  greed  of  a 
class  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  desperadoes 
who  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  hold 
those  of  others  as  cheaply,  who  style  them¬ 
selves  hunters,  is  fast  exterminating  these  crea¬ 
tures.  Westward  from  Fort  Dodge  and  a  line 
running  northerly  from  it  the  ground  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  bones  of  the  buffalo.  Here  and  there 
may  be  seen  the  ‘‘’dug  outs”  of  the  hunters 
(fig.  1)  surrounded  by  drying  skins  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  irrespective  of  the  season  or 
condition  of  the  buffalo ;  and  heaps  of  hides 
are  piled  in  the  rear  of  them.  The  prairie,  a 
vast  expanse  of  level  green  upon  which  one 
lonely  tree  (fig.  2)  perhaps  breaks  the  monotony, 


prairie  wolves  (fig.  3)  may  occasionally  be  seen 
vainly  searching  amongst  these  dry  wrecks  for 
a  meal,  and  heard  howling  as  if  in  dismay  at 
the  melancholy  prospect.  The  bones  in  places 


bare  spot  remains  .uncovered  with  grass,  a  last¬ 
ing  memento  mori.  The  money  gained  by  this 
slaughter  only  curses  those  who  earn  the  mis¬ 
erable  pittance  thus  procured.  One  dollar  per 
skin  and  one  dollar  per  ton  of  bones  is  the 
price  paid  for  the  labor,  exposure,  and  wretched 
life  of  these  men.  And  this  miserable  sum  is 
yet  more  miserably  expended.  Forty-rod 
whiskey  seems  to  be  the  chief  article  of  traffic, 
and  the  frontier  town  of  Sargent  (fig.  4)  where 
some  of  these  men  gather  to  trade  their  hides 
or  gamble  away  the  proceeds,  consists  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  row  of  saloons  of  a  wretched  character,  one 
of  which  calls  itself  a  billiard  saloon,  and  an¬ 
other  is  a  dance  house  occupied  by  a  few  de¬ 
graded  women.  In  these  places  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  visitor  bent  upon  acquiring  information 
will  probably  have  for  his  fellow  lodger  at 
night  an  unkempt  individual  who  retires  to  rest 
with  his  head  upon  a  pair  of  revolvers  and  half 
a  peck  of  cartridges.  It  is  to  support  such  a 
horde  of  men,  who  prey  not  only  upon  the  in¬ 
offensive  buffalo  but  upon  each  other  and  the 
ill-used  Indian  and  with  whom  the  life  of  a 
man  is  of  no  more  account  than  that  of  the 
buffalo,  that  these  animals  are  sacrificed  and 
these  plains  rendered  tenantless.  The  repulsive 


Fig.  1.— SYRACUSE  COLONY— DRYING  HIDES. 

near  to  the  railroad  stations  have  been  carefully  |  conclusion  of  this  matter  only  adds  to  the 


picked  up,  and  occasionally  one  meets  with  vast 
quantities  awaiting  shipment,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  4.  Whole  trains  of  cars  filled  with  them 


regret  with  which  we  view  the  whole  business ; 
and  our  earnest  hope  is  that  the  useless  and 
murderous  destruction  may  be  swiftly  put  an 


Fig.  3. — COYOTES  AND  DEAD  BUFFALO. 


Fig.  4. — BUFFALO  BONES  AT  SARGENT  STATION. 


is  dotted  closely  with  skeletons,  many  of  which 
are  still  held  together  by  the  dried  flesh, 
shrunken  like  a  coating  of  semi-transparent 
skin,  upon  them.  Bare  spots  of  ground  upon 


have  been  forwarded  eastward  for  use  in  bone- 
black  manufactories.  But  although  the  bones 
have  been  removed  the  prairie  still '  exhibits  a 
scar  where  every  buffalo  has  fallen,  and  the 


end  to  by  adequate  legislation.  Congress  meets 
this  month,  and  we  hope  that  efforts  will  be 
made  for  a  national  game  law  which  will 
prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  buffaloes. 
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A  New  Variegated  •Ice-Plant. 

Had  we  headed  this  article  with  Mesembry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  mriegatum ,  it  is  likely 
that  the  majority  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  appalled  by  the  length  of 
the  title,  would  have  passed  it 
by  unnoticed.  As  the  plant  is 
destined  to  be  popular,  we  give 
it  a  popular  name  at  once. 

Every  one  almost  knows  the 
common  Ice-plant,  the  clear 
vesicles  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  which  give  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance — especially  pleasing  in 
a  hot  day  —  of  having  been 
frozen.  This  is  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  crystallinum ,  and  the  new 
one  under  consideration  is  a 
relative  of  it.  When  one  of  our 
horticultural  friends  returned 
from  Europe  last  year  we  asked 
him  what  was  the  finest  thing 
in  the  plant  line  that  he  saw 
abroad.  He  replied :  “  The 
variegated  Mesembryanlhemum 
cordifolium  as  used  at  Battersea 
Park.”  Since  then  our  florists 
have  been  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
troduce  it,  but  the  plant  is  so 
“  mifiy,”  as  the  florists  say,  that 
it  is  exceedingly  impatient  of 
travel,  and  the  failures  have 
been  numerous  and  expensive. 

We  know  one  wealthy  amateur 
who  had  a  plant  sent  over 
every  fortnight  all  through  the 
past  season,  and  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  raising  a  single  speci¬ 
men.  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
first  who  succeeded  in  getting 
this  troublesome  plant  across 
the  water  and  to  grow  into  a  fine 
specimen  was  Mr.  H.  E.  Chitty, 

Superintendent  of  the  Bellevue  Nursery,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  Under  his  careful  culture  this  ob¬ 
stinate  subject  was  induced  to  live  and  grow 
into  a  shapely  plant,  of  which  we  give  an  en¬ 
graving  from  a 
photograph  some¬ 
what  reduced  in 
size.  In  reference 
to  this  plant,  which 
now  we  once  have 
it  can  be  kept 
without  difficulty, 

Mr.  Chitty  writes  : 

“  The  variegated 
form  of  Mesembry- 
antliemum  cordifo¬ 
lium  I  have  good 
reason  to  think 
will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  bed¬ 
ding  plants  ever 
introduced  into 
this  country.  Its 
very  dwarf  trailing 
habit  will  adapt  it 
to  every  purpose 
for  which  such 
plants  are  used, 
especially  for .  cov¬ 
ering  rock  -  work 
in  situations  ex¬ 
posed  to  great 
heat.  Its  succulent  nature  will  render  it 
proof  against  the  hottest  sun,  and  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Ice-plant,  which  it  so  much  resembles  in 


Othonna— A  Fine  Basket  and  Bedding 
Plant. 

There  are  some  plants  so  very  old  that  they 
are  new,  at  least  to  the  present 
generation  of  cultivators.  The 
plant  under  consideration  — 
Othonna  crassifolia — was  intro¬ 
duced  into  English  gardens  as 
long  ago  as  1710,  but  it  seems 
to  have  completely  dropped 
from  notice,  and  it  was  only 
when  new  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  introduced  that  a  use 
was  found  for  it.  It  is  a  capital 
plant  for  both  hanging  baskets 
and  for  bedding  purposes;  but 
baskets  and  bedding  were  both 
unknown  to  the  former  genera¬ 
tion  of  horticulturists.  We  first 
saw  this  plant  in  cultivation  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  Dr.  Gray  called 
our  attention  to  its  usefulness  as 
a  basket  plant.  We  have  since 
grown  it,  and  have  seen  it  in 
the  remarkable  collection  of 
rarities  at  Mr.  George  Such’s, 
where  it  is  employed  for  basket 
work.  The  engraving  shows  a 
single  branch  of  the  plant,  which 
will  give  a  sufficiently  good 
idea  of  its  habit.  The  stem  is 
very  slender,  and  when  allowed 
to  hang  over  the  edge  of  a 
basket  elongates  indefinitely, 
bearing  small,  cylindrical,  fleshy 
leaves  of  the  size  and  shape 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
plant  has  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  some- of  the  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  and  but  few  would, 
without  seeing  its  flowers,  refer 
it  to  its  proper  family  —  the 
Composite.  Its  small  yellow  flowers  are,  when 
the  plant  is  well  established,  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  have  the  neat  air  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  whole  plant.  Were  it  only  for  its 
value  as  a  basket 
plant  we  should  be 
warranted  in  call¬ 
ing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to 
it,  but  it  promises 
to  be'  of  equal 
merit  as  a  subject 
for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Henry 
Winthrop  Sargent, 
of  Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson,  whose 
place,  Wodenethe, 
is  known,  at  least 
by  name,  to  all  de¬ 
votees  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  has  this  year 
made  use  of  this 
Othonna  as  a  bed¬ 
ding,  or  rather  as 
a  carpeting  plant. 
Its  low,  prostrate 
habit,  the  rapidity 
with  which  it 
clothes  the  ground, 
and  the  abundance 
of  its  small,  lively, 
yellow  blossoms  especially  adapt  it  to  the 
use  Mr.  Sargent  made  of  it — the  carpeting  of 
the  soil  of  beds  of  tall-growing  Echeverias  and 


everything  but  color,  it  will  thrive  where  | 
scarcely  anything  else  will  grow.  As  a  mar-  i 
ginal  row  for  the  exquisite  beds  of  succulent  I 
plants  now  becoming  so  popular  it  can  not  fail  I 


KDW  VAJRIEGATED  ICE-PLANT. 


to  be  of  the  greatest  value ;  its  creamy  white 
foliage  will  supply  just  the  needed  finish.  We 
are  led  to  expect  something  from  this  plant  on 
account  of  our  trouble  in  importing  it,  it  hav¬ 


OTHONNA — A  NEW  BASKET  AND  BEDDING  PLANT. 


ing  been  sent  to  us  eight  times  from  England 
before  we  received  a  living  specimen ;  but 
finally  we  werp  successful  in  getting  a  stock.” 
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other  succulents.  Mr.  8.  is  quite  delighted 
■with  the  Othonna,  and  thinks  he  has  found  in 
it  the  plant  that  horticulturists  have  long  been 
looking  for  to  serve  as  a  carpet  to  beds  in 
which  attractive  specimens  are  set  out  for  the 
summer.  In  last  month's  Agriculturist  we  had 
a  note  upon  the  use  of  plants  for  carpeting  the 
soil,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  another  to  the 
small  list  there  given.  Those  who  decorate 
their  grounds  in  summer  with  plants  from  the 
greenhouse  will  never  be  content  to  leave  the 
soil  beneath  them  bare  when  they  have  once 
seen  how  much  a  carpet  of  some  kind  of  ver 
dure  beneath  them  not  only  sets  off  the  parti¬ 
cular  plants,  but  contributes  to  the  pleasing 
effect  of  the  whole  garden. 


Pruning  Grape-Vines. 


With  the  pruning  season  numerous  inquiries 
come  which,  reduced  to  one  question,  may  be 
embodied  in  one:  “What  shall  I  do  with  my 
grape-vines?”  One  correspondent  asks  if  he 
,  shall  prune  according  to  Fuller  or  according  to 
Mead,  and  our  reply  is,  Do  not  follow  either 
blindly,  but  if  you  do,  Fuller  is  the  better  guide. 
With  the  best  directions  one  must  exercise 
judgment.  Knowing  the  manner  of  growth 
of  a  vine  one  can  use  this  knowledge  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  each  particular  specimen. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  make  vines  in  a  collection 
all  alike  on  paper  and  to  give  a  fixed  rule  for 
treating  them.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the 
vines  will  not  grow  according  to  the  book,  and 
though  many  may  be  pruned  according  to  pat¬ 
tern  others  will  have  departed,  through  winter 
killing  and  other  accidents,  from  the  regular 
order.  Then  again,  vines  in  towns  and  about 
houses  are  grown  as  much  for  shade  as  for 
fruit,  and  a  vine  thus  grown  is  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  vineyard  culture.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  one  of  the  many  who  have  asked 
us  about  pruning  stands  knife  in  hand  before 
his  vine.  The  leaves  having  fallen,  he  plainly 
sees  the  skeleton.  He  can  distinguish  by  their 
size  and  lighter  and  brighter  color  the  cancs 
which  grew  the  past  summer.  If  he  has  watched 
his  vines  he  knows  that  each  cane  began 
last  spring  as  a  tender  green  shoot,  that  it  bore 
leaves  and  probably  fruit.  He  sees  that  on 
each  of  these  canes  there  are  buds  at  six  inches 
more  or  less  apart.  How  he  has  only  to  con¬ 
sider  that  each  of  these  buds  will  next  spring 
produce  a  shoot,  which  will  next  autumn  ripen 
into  just  such  a  cane  as  he  is  now  looking  at. 
A  grape  grower,  and  indeed  a  fruit  grower  of 
any  kind,  needs  imagination.  He  must  be  able 
to  see  “in  his  mind’s  eye”  what  will  happen 
next  season.  He  can  see  that,  if  ho  leaves  his 
vine  unpruned,  next  spring  shoots  innumerable 
from  numberless  buds  will  start,  some  robbing 
and  starving  the  others,  and  the  whole  vine 
will  become  by  next  fall  an  inextricable  tangle 
of  badly-grown  canes.  How  let  him,  using  his 
imagination,  consider  what  he  wishes  to  cover 
with  shoots  next  year,  no  matter  whether  the 
vine  be  upon  an  upright  trellis,  an  arbor,  or 
other  support,  always  remembering  that  the 
growth  of  next  spring  from  the  buds  already 
alluded  to  is  the  part,  and  tlic  only  part ,  that 
will  bear  fruit.  He  is  pruning  for  1874 ;  the 
buds  on  the  canes  that  grew  in  1873  only  will 
(save  in  exceptional  cases  which  need  not  be, 
considered  here)  bear  fruit.  Let  his  eye  start 
from  a  bud  and  see  if  there  is  room  for  the 
shoot  that  will  push  from  it  to  propeily  perfect 
its  fruit.  If  so  leave  it ;  if  not,  cut  all  super¬ 
fluous  buds  away.  It  will  go  hard  with  many 


to  cut  away  nine-tenths  of  the  growth  that  the 
vine  has  made  the  past  seasou,  but  it  must  be 
done  if  they  would  keep  their  vines  under  con¬ 
trol.  When  vines  are  grown  with  regular 
arms  and  upright  fruiting  canes  the  rule  is  to 
cut  the  uprights  back  to  three  buds,  one  of 
which,  being  left  for  safety,  is  rubbed  out  in 
the  spring.  It  is  safe  in  fall  and  winter  prun¬ 
ing  to  leave  one  more  bud  than  is  needed,  and 
in  spring,  after  severe  weather  is  over,  to  re¬ 
move  the  supernumerary  one.  W e  have  briefly 
stated  the  main  principles  upon  which  all 
pruning  depends,  and  each  vine  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  present  requirements.  The 
novice  is  naturally  timid  and  afraid  of  remov¬ 
ing  too  much  at  pruning,  but  he  may  be  assured 
that  more  vines  are  injured  by  too  little  than 
too  much  pruning.  A  correspondent  at  Han¬ 
nibal,  Mo.,  having  grown  vines  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  horizontal  arms,  asks  us  how 
long  these  arms  shall  be.  We  think  that  six 
feet  is  long  enough  for  arms  of  any  variety ; 
not  that  longer  arms  are  not  practicable,  but 
from  the  trouble  in  getting  the  buds  upon  a 
long  horizontal  arm  to  start  evenly  in  the  spring. 
If  two  or  three  buds  get  the  start  of  the  others 
they  will  keep  it  unless  especial  care  be  taken 
by  bending  the  arm  to  distribute  the  vigor  of 
growth  equally. 


Two  Blunders  in  Cranberry  Planting. 


We  recently  visited  a  plantation  of  about 
eighteen  acres  of  cranberry  vines  on  a  peat 
bog,  prepared  at  an  expense  of  about  $850  per 
acre.  Here  was  an  outlay  for  land  and  im¬ 
provements  of  over  $8,000.  The  bog  had  been 
skimmed  and  graveled  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches,  the  owner  meaning  to  do  his  work 
thoroughly,  not  doubting  that  nature  would 
do  hers  and  return  him  his  capital  with  interest. 
The  land  was  in  the  cranberry  belt,  within  a 
mile  of  the  shore,  where  the  frost  would  never 
prevent  a  full  crop.  It  was  an  excellent  peat 
bottom,  where  cranberries  ought  to  flourish. 
It  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  planted  with 
fruitful  vines  from  productive  bogs.  But  this 
money  was  all  laid  out  upon  land  relying 
mainly  upon  the  rainfall  to  flow  it.  There  is 
no  stream  running  through  to  flood  it  and  keep 
it  flooded  until  June.  So  the  winter  fre¬ 
quently  sets  in  with  no  water  to  cover  the 
vines,  and  when  the  water  comes  and  just 
covers  the  vines,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
freezing,  and  the  ice  lifts  the  plants  by  the 
roots  and  they  perish  by  the  thousand.  Or  if 
the  gate  is  not  shut,  and  the  water  runs  off, 
the  surface  is  frozen  and  thawed  during  the 
winter,  and  many  plants  are  destroyed  in  this 
way.  The  one  indispensable  thing  in  success¬ 
ful  cranberry  culture  has  been  .overlooked. 
On  Cape  Cod  flowing  is  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  that  in  some  cases  water  is  pumped 
on  to  the  plantation  in  the  fall  and  kept  there 
at  large  expense  through  the  winter.  It  is 
only  in  case  of  early  and  abundant  fall  rains 
that  this  plantation  can  be  flowed  in  season  to 
escape  damage  by  the  ice.  There  may  be  oc¬ 
casionally  good  crops  here,  but  there  can  be 
no  uniform  success,  owing  to  this  blunder.  13 
it  not  strange,  when  there  is  so  much  unoccu¬ 
pied  peat  swamp,  with  all  the  facilities  for 
flowage,  that  intelligent  men  will  lay  out  their 
money  lavishly  upon  cranberry  plantations 
where  success  is  clearly  impossible  ?  A  second 
blunder  was  the  large  growth  of  weeds  per¬ 
mitted  the  second  season.  The  theory  is  that 
cranberry  vines  will  get  such  possession  of  the 
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soil  the  third  season  that  thereafter  they  will 
be  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  without 
much  further  care.  The  sand  here  was  of  fair 
quality,  though  not  of  the  best.  It  had  been 
put  on  so  deep  that  many  of  the  vines  had  not 
struck  through  into  the  peat,  and  the  growth 
was  rather  feeble.  The  weeds,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  had  grown  with  great  luxuriance,  and  it 
would  cost  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  to  clear 
the  plantation  and  put  it  iu  order  for  the  next 
season.  A  little  timely  labor  would  have  saved 
all  this  expense  and  the  loss  of  growth  in  the 
vines  from  the  choking  of  weeds,  which  is  a 
much  more  important  matter.  The  mysteries 
of  cranberry  growing  are  not  all  solved,  but 
certain  things  are  well  known  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Winter  flowing  is  one  of  them,  and  an¬ 
other  is  the  persistent  cleaning  of  the  plants 
through  three  summers  at  least.  It  is  true 
that  cranberries  scald  sometimes  on  new  planta¬ 
tions  from  the  want  of  vegetation  to  protect  the 
fruit ;  but  these  early  crops  are  not  of  much 
value,  and  it  is  much  better  that  vegetation 
around  the  fruit  should  be  the  vines  that  bear 
it,  than  grass  and  weeds  that  are  occupying  the 
room  which  the  vines  need. 

— ■■■ng^gn  - p-m - 

The  Grounds  and  Greenhouses  of 
George  Such. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Mr.  Such’s  place  is  located  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  South  Amboy,  H.  J.,  right 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  sand  and  scrub- 
oak;  but  that  the  sand  has  some  virtue  as  a 
soil  is  everywhere  apparent  from  the  healthy 
condition  of  nearly  everything  cultivated. 
Lilies,  Tuberoses,  and  Gladiolus,  and  other 
bulbs  which  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  are 
particularly  fine.  The  finest  specimens  of 
Alcebia  quenata  and  the  new  Ampelopsis  tricus- 
pidata  that  I  ever  saw  are  here ;  the  former  in 
an  angle  in  a  house  40  feet  high,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  double  that  height  had  Mr.  Such 
only  built  his  house  high  enough.  Bedded  in 
the  ground  was  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  Agaves  (Century  Plant),  numbering  over  a 
dozen  distinct  species ;  they  were  plants  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
when  grown  to  the  size  that  they  are  capable 
of  would  form  a  most  striking  display. 

Our  run  through  the  grounds  was  rapid,  and 
no  doubt  many  objects  of  interest  were  over¬ 
looked.  But  the-  greenhouse  department  was 
as  carefully  examined  as  our  two  hours’  time 
would  admit  of,  and  I  candidly  admit  that 
never  before  to  me  was  two  hours  spent  with 
greater  interest  than  in  examining  the  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  that  Mr.  Such  has  accumulated 
here.  The  first  building  entered  was  the 
Orchid  house.  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  an 
expert  in  Orchid  culture,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  most  valuable  collection  was  in  the 
highest  degree  of  health  and  vigor.  Many  of 
the  specimens  were  unusually  large  ana  fine. 
Some  plants  of  Oncidium  Papilio  (Butterfly- 
plant)  were  in  bloom,  as  was  Peristeria  elata 
(Holy  Spirit  plant  of  the  Spanish  Americans) 
and  a  specimen  of  Cattlcya  Sclullcriana  that 
were  alone  worth  coming  to  see.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  so  many  large  specimens  of 
Orchids ;  plants  whose  individual  value  might 
buy  a  Western  farm.  A  plant  of  the  beautiful 
Pendrobium  nobile,  such  as  we  saw  here,  would 
be  a  rarity  even  in  Europe.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Such  informed  me,  it  had  over  500  blooms, 
which  wero  quickly  sold  to  the  Hew  York 
bouquet-makers  at  10  cents  each,  or  $80  for  the 
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flowers  from  a  single  plant  1  and  that  plant  not 
more  than  four  feet  in  diameter !  At  that  fate 
a  moderate  greenhouse  filled  with  Bendrobittm 
nobile  would  be  a  little  fortune ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  special  culture  is  necessary 
for  this  family  of  plants,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  not  so  easily  attainable  as  is  the  culture  of 
Fuchsias  or  Geraniums. 

The  stove  or  hothouses  were  nest  visited. 
Here  a  most  remarkable  plant  of  Stephanoiis 
fioribunda,  covering  a  width  of  6  feet  by  Up* 
wards  of  70  feet  in  length,  was  conspicuous, 
and  must  be  a  grand  sight  to  see  when  covered 
with  its  clusters  of  fragrant  white  blossoms; 
Near  it  was  another  ©limber,  Alldmdndct  Een- 
( Ursoni ,  literally  covered  with  its  immense 
golden-colored  flowers,  measuring  five  inches 
across.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Allocasia 
Sedeni  and  Veiichi  were  remarkable  for  the 
metallic  luster  of  their  leaves.  Another  plant 
interesting  to  the  florist  for  its  comparative 
rarity  we  here  found  in  great  abundance— 
Eucharis  Amaaoniea,  of  which  Mr.  S.  had  about 
50  plants,  some  averaging  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  white  lily-like  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
much  valued  for  cut-flower  decorations.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  of  anything  in  this 
hothouse  collection  were  the  Pitcher  plants, 
Nepenthes ,  of  which  there  are  some  eight  or 
nine  Species,  and  most  of  them  very  rare.  A 
most  wonderful  species,  Nepenthes  Itafflesiana, 
had  “pitchers”  some  of  them  large  enough  to 
hold  a  pint ;  the  color  greenish  yellow,  speckled 
and  dashed  with  crimson  spots.  Our  native 
Pitcher  plants,  Sarracenias,  which  belong  to  a 
different  family,  have  their  pitchers  formed  by 
the  infolding  of  the  broad  leaf-stalk,  but  in 
these  East  Indian  species  the  pitcher  is  a  super¬ 
numerary  appendage  hanging  from  the  ends  of 
the  leaves,  and  each  pitcher  is  furnished 
with  a  lid. 

The  palm-house,  25  x  120,  contains  many 
splendid  specimens;  quite  a  number  of  them 
have  cost  Mr.  Such  from  $50  to  $75  each  to 
import,  receiving  them  in  the  usual  half-dead 
condition  at  that.  These  plants  are  getting  in 
demand  for  horticultural  exhibitions,  and  Mr. 
Such  may  soon  begin  to  profitably  realize  on 
his  heavy  investments,  for  I  understand  he  has 
the  field  in  this  matter  pretty  much  to  himself. 
Our  last  visit  was  to  the  fernery,  which,  like 
every  other  department  at  South  Amboy,  was 
teeming  with  rarities  and  fine  specimens  of  the 
better  known  sorts.  Among  the  finest  things 
was  a  plant  of  Adiantum  Farleyeme,  upwards 
of  four  feet  in  diameter.  They  showed  me  in 
London  last  year,  at  some  of  the  leading  florists’ 
places,  much  smaller  specimens  of  this  fern  as 
something  wonderful. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  collection  of 
rare  plants  is  not  more  accessible ;  but  a  new 
railroad  line  will  soon  make  it  so.  Americans 
who  visit  Europe  go  into  ecstasies  over  plant 
collections  in  London  or  Paris,  not  knowing 
that  one  of  but  little  if  any  less  merit  is  almost 
at  their  doors.  In  a  few  weeks’  stay  in  London 
last  summer  I  examined  nearly  all  such  collec¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Yeitch 
,&  Sons  I  saw  none  to  surpass,  as  a  whole,  this 
of  Mr.  Such ;  many,  of  course,  were  larger, 
but  for  a  well-selected  collection  of  well-grown 
tropical  plants,  with  the  above  exception,  I  saw 
none  ahead  of  it.  The  superintendent  of  Mr. 
Such’s  establishment  is  Mr.  James  Taplin,  late 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Tap¬ 
lin  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  work;  he 
is  evidently  an  enthusiastic  cultivator,  holding 
the  details  of  his  varied  charge  well  in  hand,  and 


the  most  carping  critic  would  have  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  anything  with  which  to  find  fault. 
The  taste  for  the  culture  of  fine  plants  has  vastly 
increased  during  the  past  five  years,  the  fostering 
care  of  the  horticultural  societies  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  having  had  much 
to  do  in  bringing  it  about.  Previously,  all  nur¬ 
serymen  who  had  engaged  in  the  growing  of  fine 
specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  met 
with  so  little  encouragement  that  hardly  one  of 
them  made  it  a  pecuniary  success.  That  Mr. 
Such  will  make  it  so  there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  if 
our  fall  auction  sales  of  such  articles  this  year  is 
any  indication ;  for  the  few  small  plants  of  rare 
kinds  that  were  offered,  even  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  ‘  ‘  panic,”  quickly  sold  at  high  prices. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Such 
started  as  an  amateur  florist  a  dozen  years  ago, 
entirely  ignorant  of  either  nomenclature  or  cul¬ 
ture,  did  not,  as  he  says,  know  a  Gladiolus 
from  a  Tuberose ;  and  that  in  that  short  time 
he  has  left  far  behind  establishments  of  similar 
lands  that  have  been  in  existence  for  80  years 
and  carried  on  by  professional  florists,  which  is 
certainly  much  to  his  credit,  showing  in  this 
business  as  in  all  others  the  necessity  of  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place. 

[We  had  intended  to  give  an  account  of  Mr. 
Such’s  establishment,  but  Mr.  Henderson  has 
anticipated  us.  We  cheerfully  give  place  to 
his  article,  as,  coming  from  one  of  the  trade,  it 
will  not  be  likely  to-be  considered  as  overdrawn. 
This  general  account  of  a  most  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  is  entirely  within  bounds,  and 
we  may  at  another  time  have  something  to  say 
of  some  of  its  more  striking  features.  Mr. 
Such’s  success  as  a  florist  is  a  marked  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  'of  education 
and  energy  is  likely  to  succeed  in  whatever 
direction  he  may  devote  himself.  If  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  Mr.  Such’s  horticultural  career  began 
in  a  very  modest  way.  He  had  read  one  of  the 
Agriculturist's  onion  essays,  and  was  induced 
to  try  what  he  could  do  in  raising  onions.  He 
went  to  work,  followed  directions,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  harvesting  a  fine  crop.  Nor  was 
the  crop  all  that  resulted  from  his  labors.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  watching  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  plants  was  such  that  it 
aroused  a  taste  for  cultivating  that  could  not 
be  satisfied,  until  from  one  thing  to  another  he 
went  on,  and  now  he  has  a  collection  of  plants 
the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  We  trust  that  Mr.  S.  will  pardon 
this  somewhat  personal  allusion,  which  wc 
make  only  as  an  encouragement  to  others  who 
would  gladly  cultivate  plants  “if  they  only 
knew  how.”  Mr.  Such’s  example  is  proof  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  how.  Mr.  S.  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  how  positively  ignorant  he 
was  at  the  beginning,  and  we  know  that  in  an 
immense  collection  he  not  only  knows  the 
name  of  every  plant,  but  all  about  it  horticul- 
turally  and  commercially. — Ed.] 


The  Late  Planting  of  Bulbs. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  our  dealers  in 
closing  out  his  stock  sent  us  a  peck  or  more  of 
Hyacinth  and  Tulip  bulbs,  good  and  bad,  but 
mostly  unpromising.  Having  already  potted  a 
supply  of  good  bulbs,  we  did  not  care  to  de¬ 
vote  pots  to  a  rather  poor-looking  lot,  so  we 
took  a  couple  of  the  oblong  hampers  in  which 
champagne  is  imported,  and  about  half  filled 
them  with  a  mixture  of  old  moss  (sphagnum) 
and  earth,  and  planted  the  bulbs  in  this.  The 
hampers  were  put  in  a  cold,  dark  closet,  and 


left  to  themselves.  Sometime  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  roots  had  formed,  they  were  placed 
in  a  room  where  it  was  light  but  not  warm. 
As  the  plants  slowly  developed- — and  to  our 
surprise  the  most  of  them  did— and  showed  that 
they  were  likely  to  flower,  the  most  forward 
of  them  were  lifted  with  a  bunch  of  the  mixed 
earth  and  moss,  and  placed  in  pots  where  they 
went  on  and  bloomed.  We  never  had  more 
pleasure  from  bulbs  than  from  this  rubbishy 
lot.  The  question  is  often  asked  if  bulbs  will 
bloom  again  after  having  been  forced  in  the 
house.  Not  well  enough  to  be  forced  again. 
When  the  flowers  fade,  cut  away  the  stalk 
and  put  the  pots  in  a  spare  light  room  where 
the  leaves  can  grow  on  as  long  as  they  will ;  if 
still  growing  when  the  ground  opens,  turn 
them  out  in  some  spare  place,  and  leave  them. 
They  will  gather  strength  in  a  few  years  and 
give  a  fair  bloom,  but  will  never  become 
“  fancy  ”  bulbs  again.  One  word  more:  Un¬ 
less  you  are  a  bulb  fancier — and  a  novice  is 
not  likely  to  be — do  not  select  expensive  named 
sorts  from  the  catalogues,  but  go  to  some  well- 
known  dealer  and  tell  him  how  many  bulbs 
you  want,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  the  best  he 
can  of  assorted  colors  for  the  money.  A  be¬ 
ginner  will  at  any  reputable  establishment  get 
what  will  satisfy  him  quite  as  well  as  if  he 
had  made  his  own  selection,  at  half  the  price. 


Coal  Ashes  for  Garden  Walks. 


In  years  past  we  have  published  communica¬ 
tions  from  several  correspondents  commending 
coal  ashes  for  making  garden  Walks.  Living  in 
a  locality  where  gravel  can  only  be  had  at  a 
great  expense,  we  had  our  choice  between  as¬ 
phalt  of  some  kind,  concrete,  and  coal  ashes. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  light  and  sandy,  and  we 
made  the  experiment  with  coal  ashes  without 
any  great  confidence  in  its  success.  The  bed  of 
the  walk  was  first  leveled  and  made  slightly 
elevated  in  the  middle,  then  about  three  inches 
of  fine  coal  ashes  were  applied,  but  carefully 
spread ;  a  little  soil  was  scattered  over  the 
ashes,  the  whole  wetted  down  by  water  from  a 
watering-pot  and  rolled.  The  walks  have  been 
made  for  more  than  a  year;  they  were  quite 
satisfactory  in  a  few  days  after  they  were  laid, 
and  have  been  improving  ever  since.  They 
are  sufficiently  firm,  afford  a  pleasant  surface 
for  the  foot,  and  are  of  a  pleasing  color,  much 
more  so  than  any  asphalt  that  we  have  seen. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  ashes  would  cause 
annoyance  by  adhering  to  the  shoes  and  thus 
be  a  trouble  to  the  housekeeper,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind.  Weeds  will  grow  in  a 
walk  of  this  kind  just  as  they  will  in  one  of 
gravel,  but  a  scuffling  over  when  needed,  adding 
fresh  ashes  where  the  surface  is  uneven,  and  an 
occasional  rolling  keep  the  walks  in  excellent 
order  with  very  little  trouble.  Of  course,  our 
ashes  are  those  from  anthracite  coal.  We  have 
had  no  experience  with  bituminous  coal  ashes, 
but  believe  they  are  satisfactorily  used  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Not  long  ago  we  visited  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  kept  places  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  and  found  ashes  in  use  upon  a  portion 
of  the  walks.  The  proprietor  informed  us  that 
lie  was  well  satisfied  with  paths  made  ot  this 
material  after  it  had  become  well  settled. 


Mushrooms  seem  to  be  unusually  abundant 
this  year  in  England.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Times  states  that  from  Bangor  station  special 
trains  have  been  sent  laden  with  mushrooms, 
in  one  case  of  25  and  in  another  of  18  trucks, 
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An  Ornamental  Golden-Rod. 

Of  late  years  the  taste  for  cultivating  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials  has  increased  in  this 
country.  Nurserymen  and  florists  now  have 


larger  than  in  most  of  the  other  species,  and  of 
a  bright  yellow  color.  The  leaves  are  thick 
and  rigid,  the  lower  ones  being  oval  or  oblong 
with  a  long  petiole,  while  the  upper  are  sessile. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  to  five  feet,  and 


in  Boston,  it  was  shown  in  the  collection  of 
Ellwanger  and  Barry,  and  on  account  of  its 
size,  beauty,  and  fine  quality,  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  attention.  The  tree  is  an  upright  pyram¬ 
idal  grower,  vigorous  and  very  productive. 


THE  STIFF  GOLDEN-ROD. — (S olidogO  rUjida.) 


PEAK— SOUVENIR  DU  CONGRES. 


their  separate  lists  of  perennials,  and  many 
amateurs  are  engaging  largely  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  Solidagos  or  Golden-rods  have 
generally  been  omitted  from  collections,  not 
from  the  lack  of  merit,  but  principally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  abundance  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  so  common  along  fence- 
rows  and  in  uncultivated  fields  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  remove  them  to  the  garden  while  they 
can  be  enjoyed  in  such  abundance  without  the 
trouble  of  planting.  Were  it  not  for  its  abun¬ 
dance,  Solidago  nemoralis  would  make  a  valu¬ 
able  plant  for  the  garden,  especially  when 
planted  in  masses,  as  its  bright,  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  August,  render  it  quite  attrac¬ 
tive.  There  are  nearly  forty  species  of  Solidago 
found  in  the  Northern  States  alone,  and  while 
some  of  these  are  widely  distributed  others  are 
restricted  to  a  few  localities.  There  are  a  few 
of  these  rarer  Golden-rods  which  make  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  garden,  as  they  bloom  after 
most  of  the  autumn  flowers  have  disappeared. 
Among  these  none  is  finer  than  the  one  here 
figured,  the  Stiff  Golden-rod,  Solidago  rigida. 
This  species  is  found  from  Connecticut  to  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  southward  to  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
but  not  usually  in  abundance.  The  flowers  are 


we  were  much  pleased  with  its  appearance  in 
our  grounds  the  past  season.  The  engraving 
shows  one  of  the  lower  leaves,  together  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  with  flowers. 
Besides  the  above  species  there  are  a  number  of 
others  which  are  worth  a  trial,  though  we  have 
only  grown  S.  odor  a  and  S.  sempervirens ;  this 
last  has  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  the  lower  of  which 
are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  is  found  in 
marshes  along  the  sea-coast.  S.  Ohioensis,  S. 
Shortii,  and  S.  Riddellii  are  handsome  species 
to  add  to  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
there  are  probably  some  southern  ones  which 
might  be  grown  at  the  north  with  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  during  winter. 

■ - «•— * -  - — — - 

The  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pear. 

BV  "W.  C.  BARRY. 


This  variety,  as  its  name  implies,  was  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  Pomological  Congress  of  France  by 
its  originator  M.  Morel.  It  was  submitted  to 
public  examination  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1867,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  premium. 

.  At  the  Pomological  Convention  lately  held 


The  fruit  grows  sometimes  singly  but  generally 
in  clusters  of  two  and  three  from  the  same  bud, 
and  hangs  firmly  to  the  tree  when  exposed  to 
influences  which  cause  other  varieties  to  drop. 

The  specimens  are  large  to  very  large,  larger 
than  Bartlett  or  Clapp’s  Favorite,  to  which  they 
bear  a  strong  resemblance.  The  skin  is  smooth, 
bright  yellow  when  the  fruit  is  fully  matured, 
with  the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun  brilliant  red 
or  carmine.  The  flesh,  while  it  is  very  like  that 
of  the  Bartlett,  has  a  less  defined  musky  flavor, 
and  it  is  firm  to  the  core.  Its  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing  commences  about  the  first  of  August,  before 
the  Bartlett,  and  extends  into  September.  As 
a  large,  showy,  very  early  new  pear  of  fine 
quality  it  ranks  number  one. 

[The  specimens  of  Souvenir  du  Congres  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Boston  attracted  much  attention  from 
their  great  size  and  promising  appearance.  The 
engraving  here  given  is  from  a  specimen  selected 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  as  being  characteristic  in 
form,  though  it  was  not  the  largest  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  It  is  represented  of  the  natural  size 
in  the  engraving,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
remarkable  when  we  consider  its  earliness,  as 
most  of  our  very  early  varieties  are  deficient  in 
size.  We  hope  much  from  this  pear. — Ed.] 
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£>”  (For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket "  pages.) 


A  Handy  Boot-Rack. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  neat  house¬ 
wife  in  the  country  results  from  the  muddy  boots 
of  those  members  of  the  family  who  have  to  work 
in  the  fields,  the  stables,  and  the  barn-yard.  The 
wet  boots  must  be  dried,  and  are  generally  left  un¬ 
der  the  kitchen  stove,  where  their  presence  is  very 
disagreeable.  Now,  to  have  a  neat  kitchen,  there 
should  be  a  boot-rack  placed  behind  the  stove,  in 
which  the  damp  boots  may  be  placed  to  dry.  Such 
a'  contrivance  as  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving 


garden.  The  steps  arc  inside  of  the  grounds,  and 
a  neat  hand-rail  should  be  made  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  engraving  so  clearly  explains  itself  that  no 
further  description  is  needed. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


PLAN  OP  A  BOOT-RACK. 

has  been  found  a  great  convenience.  It  has  three 
shelves  about  four  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and 
placed  a  foot  apart.  At  one  end  a  boot-jack  is 
fixed  by  hinges,  so  that  when  not  in  use  it  is  folded 
against  one  end  of  the  rack  and  secured  by  a  button. 
There  is  also  a  stand  for  cleaning  boots  at  the 
front,  which  also  folds  up  when  not  in  use,  and 
the  blacking  brushes  are  placed  on  the  shelves  be¬ 
hind  the  stand  and  are  out  of  sight.  The  two  feet 
of  the  stand  are  also  hinged,  and  when  it  is  folded 
they  hang  down  out  of  the  way.  The  rack  should 
be  made  of  dressed  pine  boards,  and  painted  or 
stained  of  some  dark,  durable  color. 


A  Carriage  Step. 


Few  people  ever  think  of  the  convenience  of  a 
carriage  step.  A  man,  of  course,  thinks  such  a 
convenience  uncalled  for,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 


A  CARRIAGE-STEP. 

and  it  is  not  considered  part  of  a  woman’s  business 
to  see  to  the  building  of  any  such  thing  as  a  car¬ 
riage  step.  But  she  may  suggest  its  utility  and 
convenience  for  her,  and  by  the  help  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  and  description  she  may  procure 
one  to  be  made  by  laying  the  plans  and  making  the 
request.  Hence  we  give  it  a  place  in  the  Household 
Department.  It  should  be  built  in  a  convenient 
place  in  the  garden  fence  near  to  the  entrance 
gate.  It  then  remains  a  part  of  the  fence,  and  no 
injurious  animal  can  gain  access  by  its  means  to  the 


A  Few  Points  in  Cooking-Stoves. — A  great 
deal  might  be!  said  about  cooking-stoves  which  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  at  the  present  writing. 
I  had  no  sort  of  idea  what  I  wanted  for  a  kitchen 
stove  when  I  began  to  keep  house,  and  I  have  not 
fully  made  up  my  mind  now.  I  am  pretty  sure, 
however,  that  I  do  not  like  to  catch  my  dress  or 
apron  upon  the  hearth  when  I  am  flying  past  it, 
either  pulling  the  hearth  out 
upon  the  floor  or  tearing  my 
clothing.  I  like  better  a 
stove  hearth  that  lifts  out 
when  the  ashes  are  to  he 
taken  from  beneath  it. 
Since  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  sit 
down  beside  the  cooking- 
stove  sometimes  on  a  cold 
day  when  I  would  warm  my 
feet,  and  since  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  winter  for  the 
children  to  come  bustling 
into  the  kitchen  from  their 
play  with  toes  suffering  from 
cold — I  like  a  low  hearth. 
The  oven  may  be  full  of 
bread,  and  anyhow  the 
hearth  is  the  best  place  for  warming  the  feet.  The 
high  hearth  may  be  more  convenient  for  setting 
dishes  to  be  kept  warm  ;  but  dishes  on  the  hearth 
are  usually  iu  the  way,  especially  if  you  have  to 
draw  it  out  when  you  would  give  the  fire  more 
ah.  You  may  be  told  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
draw  out  the  hearth,  as  there  is  a  slide  that  may 
be  opened  or  closed ;  but  possibly  the  slide  will 
not  work  at  all,  and  perhaps  you  must  pull  out 
the  hearth  very  frequently  to  clear  away  the  ashes 
from  before  the  fire. 

I  like  the  stoves  with  the  long,  high  doors  open¬ 
ing  the  whole  front  and  exposing  the  cheerful 
blaze  behind  the  grate.  Iu  warm  weather  these 
may  be  kept  shut,  but  on  a  cold  morning  we  would 
gladly  have  them  open.  Sometimes  in  the  twilight 
such  a  stove  is  almost  as  good  as  a  fire-place  to 
knit  before.  I  am  sick  of  the  stoves  that  have  the 
fire  shut  away  in  the  middle  where  you  can  not  see 
it  at  all,  nor  feel  it  either  until  the  fire  has  been 
kindled  a  long  time.  I  want 
a  stove  with  an  oven  that  will 
heat  up  quickly,  so  that  gems 
or  potatoes  may  be  baked 
sometimes  for  an  early  break¬ 
fast.  Never  condemn  your 
stove  as  a  bad  baker  uutil  you 
are  sure  that  justice  has  been 
done  it  in  length  of  pipe.  Our 
stove  stood  in  a  shed  or  sum¬ 
mer  kitchen  all  summer,  and 
I  was  sorely  tried  by  its  slow 
baking.  The  same  stove  was 
much  improved  in  baking  pow¬ 
er  when  another  length  of 
pipe  was  added  above  the  roof. 
After  it  was  moved  into  the 
kitchen,  with  more  pipe  and 
length  of  chimney,  there  was 
a  very  decided  improvement. 
Sometimes  the  draft  is  bad  because  the  pipe  fits 
into  the  chimney  too  loosely,  allowing  too  much 
air  to  enter  around  the  pipe.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  draft  is  too  strong,  as  sometimes  in  the  lower 
rooms  of  a  high  house,  or  where  there  is  a  long 
straight  pipe  and  chimney,  the  difficulty  may  be 
remedied  by  making  a  hole  in  the  pipe  or  en¬ 
trance  to  the  chimney. 

Another  point  in  reference  to  the  hearth.  It 
should  extend  under  the  end  or  side-door  where 
wood  is  put  in.  Even  with  some  first-class  stoves 


it  is  a  source  of  almost  hourly  annoyance  to  have 
the  ashes  and  coals  dropping  out  upon  the  floor 
whenever  the  fire  is  replenished.  Dread  of  this 
leads  to  opening  the  top  of  the  stove  for  putting 
in  wood,  causing  wood  litter  upon  the  stove  and 
the  escape  of  smoke  into  the  room.  Zinc  under 
the  stove  may  lessen  the  danger  of  burning  up  the 
house,  but  we  do  not  like  to  have  the  zinc  littered 
with  coals  and  ashes. 

We  must  not  expect  that  the  smaller  sizes  of 
stoves  will  give  equal  satisfaction  with  larger  ones. 
There  will  be  more  difficulty  on  account  of  too 
long  wood  ;  the  end  door  is  necessarily  smaller 
and  the  fire-box  more  easily  crowded  ;  the  top  of 
the  stove  sometimes  fails  to  accommodate  the  pots 
and  kettles  and  leave  room  to  wedge  in  a  coffee¬ 
pot  ;  the  ashes  clog  up  the  draft  too  quickly  and 
need  lifting  every  morning. 

“  Children’s  Work.” — Who  is  going  to  answer 
‘ ‘  Susan  Mann’s  ’  ’  question  ?  May  I  put  in  a  word  ? 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  no  woman  who 
has  “been  through  the  mill”  seriously  considers 
the  work  of  small  children  as  help  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  Men  sometimes  labor  long  under  that  delu¬ 
sion.  We  teach  the  little  ones  to  work,  and  we 
call  it  “  helping  mamma,”  for  their  own  education 
and  in  the  hope  that  when  practice  has  made  them 
somewhere  near  perfect  in  their  tasks  they  will 
really  be  helpers.  But  if  they  are  genuine  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  life  and  buoyancy  that  belong  right¬ 
fully  to  childhood,  they  do  not  put  their  minds 
upon  their  tasks  long  at  a  time,  and  it  becomes 
very  wearisome  to  keep  reminding  and  hurrying 
them.  Children  are  said  to  be  “  careless,”  but 
who  have  a  better  right  to  be  free  from  care  ? 
Little  by  little  we  must  teach  them  to  carry  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  cares,  but  a  child’s  face  where  care 
sits  habitually  is  a  pitiful  sight. 

A  mother  who  was  lately  complimented  because 
her  boy  of  ten  was  “such  a  little  man”  about 
helping  her,  replied  sadly  :  “  He  is  a  good  boy,  and 
I  don’t  know  what  I  could  do  without  him,  but  I 
feel  sad  every  day  because  he  has  to  work  so.  I 
feel  as  though  I  am  defrauding  him  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  He  never  can  be  a  child  again,  and  it  isn’t 
fair  to  saddle  him  now  with  so  many  tasks.” 

Do  farmers  expect  any  real  work  from  their 
small  colts  and  calves  ?  I  think  that  children  un¬ 
der  eight  years  of  age  who  do  all  of  the  table-set¬ 
ting  and  dish-washing  and  sweeping  regularly  arc 
very  remarkable  children,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
one  could  reasonably  require  more.  I  think  that  a 
woman  who  trains  her  children  to  do  this  work 
while  so  young  ought  not  to  have  much  other  care 
or  labor,  because  the  task  of  training  children  to 
work — the  nerve  or  firmness  to  hold  them  straight 
to  the  task — is  itself  so  arduous. 

Split  Peas. — I  see  no  recipes  in  the  books  for 
cooking  split  peas  without  meat.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  used  as  thickening  for  soups,  but  they  make  a 
nutritious  and  palatable  soup  when  cooked  alone. 
Like  beans,  they  must  be  cooked  a  long  time.  It  is 
well  to  put  them  soaking  in  warm  water  at  night. 
In  the  morning  drain  off  the  water  and  cover  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  fresh  water,  as  they  absorb  a 
great  quantity  while  swelling  and  cooking.  Cook 
them  slowly  the  whole  forenoon  ;  and  if  the  peas 
are  good  they  will  be  entirely  broken  up  when  the 
soup  is  done.  Season  it  with  salt,  also  with  cream 
or  milk  and  butter.  I  have  had  peas  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  cook,  and  peas  that  had  a 
flavor  of  all  sorts  of  barn  fodder ;  but  good  peas 
are  much  liked  iu  our  family.  The  most  common 
mistake  in  cooking  them  is  not  giving  them  time 
enough.  If  I  cooked  them  with  beef-soup  I  should 
give  them  much  more  time  than  the  recipe-books 
say,  for  peas  that,  so  to  speak,  have  “dissolved” 
in  cooking  are  far  better  than  those  mashed 
through  a  colander. 

Dried  Peas. — Any  good  peas  (minus  insects) 
well  cured  are  good  for  making  soup.  Wash  them, 
soak  them,  and  cook  them  the  same  as  split  peas. 
These,  however,  should  be  strained  to  free  the 
soup  from  the  skins.  Split  peas  have  had  the 
skins  removed  by  machinery,  which,  of  course, 
caused  them  to  split. 
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Pearled  Barley. — This  makes  an  excellent 
thickening  for  a  meat  soup,  as  you  would  use  rice, 
only  you  must  cook  it  two  or  three  hours.  It  is 
good  boiled  alone  and  eaten  with  sweetened  cream. 
Boil  it  about  three  hours. 

Roast  Duck. — Wild  duck  often  has  a  strong 
flavor  when  cooked  which  is  very  disagreeable  to 
many.  Marion  Harland  speaks  of  it  as  a  “fishy 
flavor,”  and  says  it  may  be  remedied  by  parboiling 
the  dressed  duck  with  a  raw  peeled  carrot  or  an 
onion  inside.  The  onion  imparts  some  flavor,  and 
should  not  be  used  unless  there  is  onion  in  the 
dressing.  A  more  important  point  is  to  remove 
the  oil-sacs  from  the  back  of  the  fowl.  A  very 
important  point  (with  all  poultry,  and  indeed  with 
all  animal  food)  is  the  removal  of  the  entrails. 

A  very  nice  way  to  stuff  and  roast  a  duck  is  the 
following:  For  a  moderate-sized  duck  take  three 
potatoes,  a  quarter  of  a  good-sized  onion  chopped 
very  fine,  half  a  tea-spoon  each  of  summer  savory 
and  marjoram,  a  table-spoonful  of  butter,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  it, with  a  piece  of  butter, 
in  the  dripping-pan  in  the  oven,  and  baste  with  the 
butter  once  in  every  ten  minutes.  Roast  thor¬ 
oughly  for  an  hour,  or  more  if  the  duck  is  old  and 
large.  Mrs.  Beecher  says  :  “If  too  much  cooked, 
a  duck  becomes  very  dry  and  tasteless.” 

This  mode  of  roasting  makes  no  allowance  for 
gravy.  That  is  made  of  the  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dripping-pan  (after  all  of  the  fat  has  been  re¬ 
moved)  thickened  with  flour  and  the  boiled  and 
chopped  giblets. 

Southern  Mode  of  Baking  Squash.— I  am  told 
that  “nothing  can  be  gooder”  than  the  following 
mode  of  baking  winter  squash :  Cut  open  the 
squash,  and  after  scraping  each  half  put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  a  table-spoonful  of  sugar 
in  each.  Bake  slowly,  and  baste  the  inside  so  that 
the  sugar  and  butter  may  permeate  it  evenly. 

I  give  the  recipe  as  it  was  given  me.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  squash  should  be  put  into  a  hot 
oven  and  baked  rather  fast  (though  it  takes  a  good 
while  to  bake  it  thoroughly,  and  I  think  it  is  often 
served  when  little  more  than  half  done),  as  much 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  squash  seems  to  escape  by 
slow  baking.  It  hardly  seems  fair  treatment  of 
anything  so  good  as  a  Hubbard  squash  (to  say 
nothing  of  economy)  to  allow  it  to  waste  its  own 
natural  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  the  oven, 
and  then  attempt  to  supply  the  loss  by  imparting 
the  sweetness  of  sugar.  But  you  can  try  it. 


Christmas  Toys. 

It  has  usually  been  my  lot  to  have  to  send  by 
others  for  the  toys  I  would  give  my  children,  and 
I  know  that  many  other  mothers  are  similarly  sit¬ 
uated.  I  went  through  a  large  toy-store  the 
other  day  in  search  of  hints  to  give  parents  who 
can’t  think  what  in  the  world  to  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  next  Christmas. 

There  is  such  a  great  variety  of  toys  that  every 
one  ought  to  get  suited.  It  may  seem  an  easy 
thing  to  select  from  so  many,  but  really  it  is  a 
matter  that  calls  for  considerable  judgment. 
“Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,”  and  I  think 
its  presents  should  be  very  carefully  chosen  if 
possible.  I  should  like  to  give  about  three  presents 
— perhaps  four — to  each  girl  and  boy.  Or  I  would 
like  to  have  each  girl  and  boy  receive  as  many  from 
different  friends.  One  present  for  any  average 
child  under  twelve  should  surely  be  something 
that  would  make  a  noise — a  trumpet,  a  mouth- 
organ,  a  jew’s-harp,  a  penny  whistle,  a  toy  mock¬ 
ing-bird,  a  toy  accordion  or  fiddle,  a  squeaking 
ball  or  bird  or  mewing  cat,  possibly  (O  could  I  en¬ 
dure  the  racket !)  a  drum.  Perhaps  the  drums  and 
tnimpets  ought  to  wait  for  summer  time.  But  we 
must  consider  our  neighbors’  ears  too.  The  mouth 
organs  ought  to  give  some  pleasure  to  everybody 
but  the  one  “  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  is 
not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds.”  The 
chords  are  usually  pleasant,  and  a  mouth  organ  is 
better  than  no  music,  in  the  house.  Warn  the  little 
ones  not  to  break  off  the  metal  side-casings,  as  the 


organ  goes  to  ruin  very  soon  after  that  happens. 

I  wish  now  that  I  had  had  ours  riveted  together 
again  when  one  side  first  got  loose.  A  nice  thing 
for  baby  is  a  soft  rubber  ball  with  a  squeak  inside. 
Babies  always  like  balls,  I  notice.  Froebel  was 
right  in  making  that  the  first  of  his  series  of  gifts. 
How  the  little  ones  beg  to  take  eggs  in  their  hands. 

I  see  that  china  nest-eggs  have  their  place  in  toy- 
stores,  and  rightly  too,  for  they  suit  babies 
admirably. 

Having  made  sure  that  the  instinctive  craving  of 
every  child  of  nature  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world 
has  some  gratification,  if  only  by  a  penny  whistle, 

I  would  wish  to  have  it  receive  some  present  of  an 
industrial  character,  some  small  implement  to  play 
at  work  with.  All  kinds  of  building  and  kinder¬ 
garten  blocks  may  come  under  this  head.  Dolls 
too — why  not  ?  Isn’t  the  care  of  children  the  big¬ 
gest  job — though  perhaps  the  most  pleasant — that 
mothers  have  to  do  ?  I  should  not  choose  for  my 
little  girls  the  dolls  with  ear-rings  and  brooch. 
Some  sweet  child-face  and  curly  head  would  be  a 
better  educator  of  its  taste — for  a  child’s  taste  is 
cultivated  by  all  its  playthings.  For  this  reason 
I  would  dress  the  dolls  simply,  in  pretty  child- 
frocks  rather  than  in  fine-lady  costumes.  There 
are  very  sweet  faces  among  the  bisque  doll  heads, 
quite  preferable  to  the  shining  china  heads,  I  think. 
Two  “  indestructible  ”  or  leather-headed  dolls  have 
done  the  hardest  kind  of  service  in  our  family  for 
a  year  past.  They  are  more  durable  than  even  the 
rubber  dolls,  which  mischievous  children  cut  and 
bite  with  their  teeth.  I  have  seen  none  of  these 
so  pretty  as  the  bisque  heads,  and  they  grow  pale  if 
subjected  to  baths,  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
break  them.  Fire  alone  can  utterly  ruin  them,  serv¬ 
ing  them  as  it  serves  other  leather. 

Sets  of  dishes  are  much  prized  by  little  girls. 
They  are  only  “  tea  sets,”  and  the  plates  and  knives 
and  forks  must  be  supplied  separately.  Very  small 
china  sets,  suitable  for  beginners  in  doll  house¬ 
keeping,  can  be  bought  for  twenty-live  cents. 
These  are  the  cheapest,  I  believe,  but  beautiful  sets 
sometimes  cost  many  dollars.  Even  elegant  real 
silver  sets  are  sometimes  presented  to  wealthy 
children.  We  won’t  do  so  by  our  children,  however, 
not  only  because  we  can’t,  but  because  it  seems  so 
cruelly  selfish  when  thousands  and  thousands  of 
little  children  have  scarcely  a  plaything  at  all. 

The  doll-houses  with  their  furniture  do  not  so 
clearly  come  under  the  head  of  industrial  imple¬ 
ments,  since  they  are  merely  the  apartments  of  the 
dolls.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  more  for  the  little 
old  tool-house  where  I  was  once  allowed  to  keep 
house  for  my  dolls,  and  which  was  large  enough 
for  me  to  rock  my  babies  to  sleep  and  sit  down  to 
meals  in  with  a  few  little  friends  at  my  small  table, 
than  for  any  costly  doll-house  I  have  seen.  But 
where  children  can  have  almost  everything  that 
they  want  doll-houses  work  in  nicely.  Some  little 
cubby  under  the  stairs,  or  a  corner  of  mamma’s 
room,  may  be  almost  a  paradise  for  a  little  incipient 
woman  with  domestic  tastes.  Here  will  accumu¬ 
late,  one  by  one,  the  doll,  the  doll’s  bed  and  box 
of  clothes,  the  dishes  and  their  shelves,  the  wash¬ 
board  and  tub,  the  flat-iron  and  its  stand,  with  a 
little  holder  and  ironing-sheet,  the  broom  and  dust¬ 
pan,  etc.  Dear  little  housekeepers !  Their  imple¬ 
ments  should  be  large  enough  to  be  of  real  use  to 
them,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  prefer  to  get 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  rather  than  a  whole  “kitch¬ 
en”  with  all  sorts  of  very  small  implements 
which  only  dolls  can  use  with  any  satisfaction. 

Tool-chests  for  the  boys  (and  for  girls,  too, 
if  they  show  a  desire  for  them)  give  pleasure  and 
profit.  I  fancy,  however,  that  the  money  goes 
farther  and  pleases  more  if  used  for  separate  tools 
— first  a  hammer,  afterwards  a  knife,  then  a  gimlet, 
and  other  tools  as  the  little  workman’s  needs  re¬ 
quire.  Half  a  dollar  will  buy  a  small  saw  or  one  of 
the  nice  fifty-feet  tape  measures  that  carpenters 
use — two  things  which  the  boys  I  know  covet 
greatly.  Children  with  artistic  tastes  will  prize 
paint-boxes  and  sets  of  drawing  instruments.  The 
latter  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  the  cheapest  paint-boxes  are  only  10  cents. 

The  carts  and  wheel-barrows  are  very  delightful  | 


and  useful.  By  “  useful  ”  I  mean  simply  that  they 
make  children  happy — the  best  use  of  a  plaything 
after  all,  however  many  other  uses  it  may  have.  If 
they  can  be  happy  in  what  seems  to  them  industry, 
instead  of  mere  amusement  like  spinning  tops,  so 
much  the  better  for  their  whole  development. 
The  tops  have  their  place  though,  and  so  do  all  the 
jumping-jacks  and  other  funny  things. 

What  crowds  of  them  there  are — steamboats, 
trains  of  cars,  fire-engines  that  throw  water  a  good 
many  feet,  dancing  dolls.  It  is  impossible  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  these  things,  so  we  will  hasten  to  another 
department — that  of  the  games  and  puzzles.  There 
are  jack-straws  and  dominoes  and  checkers,  all 
useful  intellectually  as  well  as  socially.  There  are 
various  games  of  cards  more  or  less  profitable  :  the 
game  of  authors,  game  of  poets,  game  of  Dickens, 
historical  cards,  game  of  artists,  etc.  There  are 
panoramas  (seventy-five  cents  apiece) — two  of 
which  pleased  me  particularly.  One  is  a  panorama 
of  American  history — a  series  of  colored  pictures 
of  early  American  history  arranged  on  rollers  in  a 
case.  There  is  a  large  poster  or  advertisement  of 
this  show  in  the  box,  and  a  card  of  forty  little  en¬ 
trance  tickets,  and  a  copy  of  a  short,  lively  lecture 
about  the  pictures.  The  other  one  is  about  the 
late  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  is  got  up  in  the  same 
style — very  captivating  to  most  children  old  enough 
to  understand  it. 

The  third  Christmas  gift  which  I  want  every 
child  to  have  is  a  good  book  suited  to  its  years  and 
tastes.  The  fourth  should  be  something  pleasing 
to  the  palate — not  candy  for  my  children,  or  only 
a  very  small  quantity.  A  fine  apple  or  a  fresh  pop¬ 
corn  ball  is  better.  Of  course,  I  elo  not  adviso 
that  more  than  one  present  be  given,  or  more  than 
one  nice  present,  but  I  see  the  special  use  and  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  all  these  things.  I  want  children  to 
have  plenty  of  playthings,  but  they  should  learn 
to  be  pleased  with  simple  and  inexpensive  things. 
The  penny  cast-iron  toys  please  small  children — 
spades,  axes,  hammers,  rr'xfes,  etc.  Sleds  !  O  yes  ! 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys  .-—but  we  must  stop  some¬ 
where.  Rell. 

- -  ■■  - - - 

Cake  and  Doughnuts. 

The  following  come  from  a  Connecticut  lady, 
Mrs.  H.  S.  P.,  who  has  tested  them  and  says  that 
they  are  thoroughly  practical : 

Cream  Cake. — Two  eggs  ;  one  cup  of  sugar ; 
one  cup  of  cream  ;  two  cups  of  flour ;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  croam-of-tartar  ;  one  tea-spoonful 
of  soda. 

Loaf  Cake. — Three  eggs;  one  cup  of  sugar; 
half  a  cup  of  butter  ;  one  cup  of  cream  ;  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda;  one  cup  of  raisins;  one  cup  of 
currants  ;  flour  and  nutmeg. 

Cream  Cookies.— One  egg  ;  one-  large  cup  of 
sugar ;  one  cup  of  cream ;  one  half  cup  of  sour 
milk;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda;  flour  enough 
to  roll. 

Raised  Cake.— Two  cups  of  raised  dough;  two 
eggs  ;  two  cups  of  sugar ;  one  cup  of  butter  ;  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk  ;  one  tea-spoonful  of  soda  ;  two 
cups  of  flour ;  one  cup  of  fruit ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg.  To  be  put  into  the  oven  at  once. 

'  Cocoa-nut  Cake. — Two  eggs ;  beat  the  whites  to 
a  stiff  froth  ;  one  and  a  half  cup  of  sugar;  half  a 
cup  of  butter;  half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  ;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream-of-tartar  ;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
soda  ;  two  and  a  quarter  cups  of  flour  ;  half  a  cup 
of  cocoa-nut ;  flavor  with  lemon. 

Minute  Sponge  Cake. — Beat  three  eggs  two 
minutes;  add  one  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar;  beat 
two  minutes  ;  one  cup  of  flour  and  one  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  cream-of-tartar ;  beat  one  minute  ;  add  half 
a  cup  of  cold  water  with  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
soda  and  a  spoonful  of  extract  of  lemon  ;  beat  one 
minute ;  add  one  cup  of  flour ;  beat  one  minute. 
Splendid. 

Doughnuts. — Two  eggs :  two  cups  of  sugar;  two 
cups  of  sweet  milk  ;  a  little  salt ;  five  pints  of  flour, 
with  two  even  measures  each  of  acid  and  soda 
of  Hereford's  preparation  mixed  well  in  the  flour. 
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Tlie  doctor’s  'ialks. 

ABOUT  A  PIECE  OP  LIMESTONE. 

Now,  my  young  chemists,  having  found  your  limestone, 
what  shall  the  next  step  be  ?  “  Young  chemists,”  yon  will 
say,  “  we  never  thought  of  being  chemists.”— Do  you 
know  what  chemists  do?  I  do  not  mean  that  kind  who 
sell  pills  and  have  blue  bottles  in  their  shop  windows  ; 
but  chemists  that  have  made  great  discoveries,  such  as 
Faraday,  Davy,  and  Liebig,  who  are  now  dead,  and 
Johnson,  Gibbs,  Smith,  and  many  others  who  are  living 
and  working.  They  spend  their  time  in  trying  to  find 
out  all  about  things,  just  as  you  want  to  find  out  about 
the  limestone.  When  a  strange  substance  is  brought  to 
one  of  these  great  chemists  he  does  just  as  you  have 
done  with  the  piece  of  limestone  ;  he  looks  at  the  color, 
tries  how  hard  it  is,  tries  if  it  has  any  taste — in  short, 
first  tries  his  senses  upon  it.  Then  if  he  wishes  to  know 
more  about  it  he  does  just  what  I  wish  you  to  do  with  the 
limestone.  He  begins  to  ask  it  questions.  “Ask  it  ques¬ 
tions? — the  idea  of  asking  a  stone  questions  !  ”  Do  not 
laugh,  but  wait  until  I  explain.  You  put  the  vinegar 
question  to  the  limestone  last  month,  and  the  answer 
was — bubbles.  Now  let  us  put  another  question :  “  What 
effect  has  heat  upon  limestone?”  To  get  an  answer  to 
this  you  must  break  a  piece  up  into  small  fragments  and 
put  some  of  them  in  a  strong  coal  fire,  where  they  will  get 
not  only  red  hot,  but  white  hot.  The  bits  should  not  be 
larger  than  a  hazel-nut  or  a  small  walnut,  and  be  placed 
where  the  fire  is  very  hot.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  for  the 
answer,  for  you  must  wait  for  three  or  four  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  limestone,  the  size  of  the  pieces,  and 
the  hotness  of  the  fire.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who 
burn  wood  instead  of  coal  can  make  the  experiment 
quite  as  well  by  placing  their  bits  of  limestone  among 
the  live  coals  on  the  hearth,  but  they  may  have  to  keep 
it  there  longer  When  tjie  limestone  has  been  cooked 
for  three  or  four  hours  you  may  take  it  out  and  place  it 
on  the  stove  hearth  to  cool.  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  heating  it?  If  the  limestone  had  any  shiny  particles 
in  it  before  heating  you  will  not  see  any  now,  but  the 
whole  will  look  dead  white.  The  pieces  will  be  much 
lighter  than  before,  and  if  you  weighed  them  before  and 
after  heating  you  would  find  that  they  had  lost  a  large 
share  of  their  weight — nearly  half;  or  to  speak  mere  ac¬ 
curately,  forty-four  hundredths.  That  is,  if  a  hundred 
pounds  of  limestone  were  thoroughly  heated  in  a  strong 
furnace  there  would  be  but  fifty-six  pounds  of  it  left. 
The  pieces  are  just  as  large  as  they  wrere  before  heating, 
but  very  much  lighter.  The  heat  has  driven  off  some¬ 
thing.  “What  is  it?”  We  will  look  into  that  after  a 
while ;  but  for  the  present  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  what  is  gone  but  consider  that  which  is  left. 
When  your  bits  of  burned  limestone  are  quite  cool  you 
may  proceed  to  examine  them.  I  can  not  advise  you  to 
try  your  senses  upon  the  stone  after  it  has  been  burned, 
but  you  may  try  one  of  the  abundant  things — that,  is  water. 
Let  a  few  drops  of  water  fall  upon  one  of  the  pieces 
placed  in  a  saucer— only  a  few  drops.  They  sink  in  at 
once.  In  a  few  moments  more  put  on  a  few  drops  more. 
These  will  probably  hiss,  steam  will  arise,  the  lump  will 
swell  and  crack  and  finally  fall  apart,  and  you  will  have 
only  a  dry  powder ;  perhaps  more  drops  of  water  may  be 
added  and  the  powder  take  it  tip  and  yet  remain  dry. 
Now  you  will  note  two  things  :  The  addition  of  water  to 
this  burned  limestone  produces  heat,  and  though  you  add 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water  the  stone  falls  to  pieces 
and  remains  dry.  You  perhaps  hardly  need  to  be  told 
that  the  heat  has  converted  your  limestone  into  lime,  and 
that  you  have  been  doing  on  a  small  scale  what  is  done 
in  lime-burning  in  large 
kilns,  where  many  tons 
of  limestone  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  strong  heat 
and  made  into  lime,  a 
substance  so  useful  in 
many  ways.  You  have 
seen  masons  preparing 
mortar ;  they  throw 
water  upon  the  lime ; 

a  great  heat  is  produced,  but  as  they  wish  the  lime 
as  a  sort  of  paste  they  use  more  water  than  is  needed  to 
make  it  fall  to  pieces  as  a  dry  powder.  Yon  can  try  the 
experiment  with  the  lime  you  have  burned  yourselves  or 
with  a  piece  of  mason’s  lime.  By  dropping  the  water 
upon  it  carefully  you  will  find  it  to  grow  very  hot,  and 
although  much  water  has  been  added  tho  lime  remains 
perfectly  dry.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  thing,  and  I  wish 
you  to  look  at  it  closely.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  better  than  by  saying  that  lime  and  water  have  a 
very  strong  liking  for  one  another,  or  attraction,  and 
that  the  eombination  of  the  two  is  a  solid,  although  one 
of  this  singular  partnership,  water,  is  a  liquid.  If  you 
had  the  means  to  weigh  accurately,  yon  would  find  that 
28  parts  or  pounds  of  lime  would  take  up  or  unite  with 


9  parts  or  pounds  of  water  and  yet  remain  dry.  The 
water  departs  from  its  liquid  state  and  becomes  a  part  of 
a  solid.  I  could  tell  you  of  many  other  cases  in  which 
water  becomes  a  part  of  a  so'id.  Alum,  for  instance,  is 
perfectly  hard,  and  is  nearly  half  of  its  weight  water,  as 
you  can  see  by  putting  a  piece  upon  a  shovel  and  holding 
it  over  the  fire,  when  the  water  will  be  driven  off  as 
steam.  But  we  are  talking  about  lime,  and  not  alum. 
When  lime  is  freshly  burned  it  is  called  quick-Mxne, which 
means  live  or  active  lime.  When  you  have  put  upon  it 
all  the  water  it  will  take  up  it  is  said  to  be  slaked — that 
is,  its  thirst  for  water  is  slaked.  The  masons  call  it 
“  slacked.”  When  lime  is  exposed  to  air  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  it  falls  to  pieces  from  taking  up  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  is  called  air-slaked  lime.  Slaked  lime  being 


pose  should  be  rather  firm,  and  the  colors  bright  and 
strong.  Bookbinders  use  paper  of  this  kind,  and  so  do 
printers.  It  is  well  to  select  colors  that  have  a  strong 
contrast.  Almost  any  color  will  muke  a  good  contrast 
with  white ;  but  when  you  come  to  green,  purple,  orange, 
and  such  colors,  you  must  use  some  taste  in  selecting 
those  that  will  look  best  together.  Thus,  yellow  and 
green  will  look  very  dull,  while  red  and  green  will  be 
bright.  So  red  and  purple  will  not  do  as  well  together 
as  yellow  and  purple.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  this  woven 
paper-work  depends  upon  its  neatness;  hence  the  strips 
should  be  cut  with  great  care  all  of  the  same  width.  Tho 
weaving  is  a  simple  process,  and  only  requires  patience, 
and  by  passing  the  slips  over  and  under  so  that  the  one 
or  the  other  color  shall  be  uppermost  a  great  number  of 
patterns  may  be  made.  In  fig¬ 
ure  1  is  shown  a  number  of  sim¬ 
ple  patterns  which  will  serve 
for  practice  in  order  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done,  and  in  figure  2  is  a  design 
for  a  mat  completed.  This  de¬ 
sign  in  fig.  2  is  only  one  of 
many  that  an  ingenious  person 
can  make.  A  neatly-made  little 
mat  will  be  a  very  nice  thing  for 
a  Christmas  present,  for  most 
persons  value  a  thing,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  simple  it  may  be,  if 
made  by  the  hands  of  the  giver, 
more  highly  than  they  would  a 
more  expensive  gift  bought 
with  money.  After  all,  it  is 
the  loving  thoughtfulness  that 
goes  with  the  presents  that 
makes  them  prized  by  all  sens¬ 
ible  persons. 


Fig.  2.— PATER  MAT. 

a  compound  of  lime  and  water  the  chemists  call  it  hydrate 
of  lime.  The  Greek  word  for  water,  which  we  may  write 
hudor,  comes  in  play  in  many  of  our  English  words  re¬ 
ferring  to  matters  in  which  water  is  concerned  ;  thus  we 
have  hydraulics,  hydrant,  etc.,  and  combinations  of  other 
substances  with  water  are  called  by  the  chemists  hydrates , 
and  our  lime  when  combined  with  water  is  hydrate  of 
lime.  “  But  the  heat  given  out  ?  ”  I  was  sure  yon  would 
want  to  know  about  that— and  that  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  explain.  Let  us  try.  If  you  have  a  piece  of 
solid  water— ice — you  have  to  heat  it  to  make  it  liquid 
water.  If  you  have  liquid  water  that  you  wish  to  make 
solid,  or  ice,  you  have  to  take  away  heat  from  it,  or 
cool  it.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  in  order 
that  water  shall  remain  in  a  liquid  state.  Well,  when  we 
put  the  water  and  the  lime  together  they  like  one  another 
so  much  that  they  will  unite  and  form  a  solid  compound 
— the  slaked  lime  ;  and  the  heat  having  nothing  to  do  any 
longer  in  keeping  the  water  liquid  just  escapes,  and  the 
lime  becomes  very  hot.  How  great  this  heat  is  you  see 
when  the  masons  slake  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  and  it  is 
shown  more  strikingly  still  when  a  vessel  loaded  with  1 


Fig.  1.— PATTERN  FOR  PAPER  MAT. 

lime  springs  a  leak.  The  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
lime  then  produces  heat  enough  to  set  the  vessel  on  fire, 
and  many  disasters  have  been  caused  in  this  way.  But  I 
think  that  this  lesson  upon  lime  is  long  enough  for  once. 
Let  us  suppose  you  have  slaked  your  lime  in  a  saucer  or 
other  convenient  dish  ;  now  add  water  gradually,  and 
stir  it  until  the  whole  forms  a  milky  liquid;  pour  this 
into  a  bottle,  a  pint  bottle  or  one  smaller  will  do  ;  then 
fill  it  quite  up  with  water,  cork  it,  and  set  it  aside  until 
the  next  talk. 


Piipcr  Weaviaig-. 

We  have  seen  very  pretty  mats  woven  with  strips  of 
paper  of  different  colors.  The  paper  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 


Annt  Sue’s  Puzzle- 
Vox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  ten  letters. 
A  carpenter  stopping  at  an  5, 
10,  6  sharpened  his  3,  2,  1  by  7, 
2,  3  light.  After  finishing  his 
work  he  drank  a  little  7,  5, 10 
out  of  a  8,  5,  6  cup,  and  then 
put  on  his  4,  2,  8  to  7,  9  out. 
My  whole  was  where  he  lived. 
Harrison  Sntder. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

The  center  letters— horizontal  and  perpendicular— per¬ 
tain  to  the  culture  of  flowers. 

1.  The  commencement  of  war. 

2.  A  fluid. 

3.  Undaunted. 

4.  Circuitous.) 

5.  A  model. 

6.  Reliable. 

7.  A  subject  of  consideration  with  farmers. 

8.  A  delightful  employment  for  ladies 

9.  Not  governing. 

10.  Brighten  life. 

11.  The  occupation  of  many  a  gentleman  of  leisure. 

12.  A  region. 

13.  A  girl’s  name. 

14.  A  conjunction. 

15.  Part  of  an  egg.  Wm.  L.  E.,  Jr. 

riddle.* 

My  home  is  the  whole  globe.  I  sometimes  live  in  the 
air,  sometimes  in  the  clouds,  sometimes  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  surface. 
Wherever  I  go  there  are 
some  who  welcome  me 
and  some  who  dislike 
me.  Children  can  not 
live  without  me,  and 
yet  I  am  of  no  use  to 
them.  Sometimes  I 
betoken  sorrow  and 
sometimes  happiness.  And  now  I  ask  you  to  find  my 
name  although  I  am  invisible.  Chs.  W.  Shelmire. 

CHEMICAL  PUZZLE. 

I  am  four-fifths  of  what  yon  daily  breathe, 

The  other  fifth  within  your  lungs  I  leave ; ; 
Starvation  in  young  plants  I  keep  away; 

From  fiercest  fire  I  pass  unharmed  away. 

R.  T.  Isbester. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Let  parson.  6.  Eden,  Master  N. 

2.  Leaving  rest.  7.  Se»  plant  burn. 

3.  Slim  cheap  cod.  8.  I  a  fit  leaf. 

4.  Able  scion.  9.  Fault  in  line. 

5.  In  fact  in  gem.  10.  But  not  rice. 
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THE  MORNING  PAPER  . — Drawn  ancl  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

L  W  O  )  E  I  y  N  M  D  (  I  E  W  L 
O  L  I 


I  K  K  N 
IKDB 


D  L  M 
If  O 

W  WE  D 
E  D  K 

WDO 

CONCEALED  SEAS,  GULPS,  BATS,  ETC. 

1.  0  sis,  I  am  going  to  school  next  Monday  week. 

2.  Bab  lacks  only  one  block  of  having  a  hundred  in 
her  quilt. 

3.  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  clown  or  the 
horse  that  knocked  over  the  stool. 

4.  It  was  a  new  hit,  Elsie  said,  but  I  did  not'  think 
much  of  it. 

5.  Did  you  see  Ben  gallop  past  here  this  morning? 

Alice  E.  Brown. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

Anagrams.  —  1.  Acknowledged.  2.  Transgressed. 
3.  Ordinances.  4.  Dispersion.  5.  Impoverished. 

6.  Prophesied.  7.  Tabernacles.  8.  Inheritance. 
9.  Phenomena.  10.  Circumstances. 

Cross- W ord. —George  Washington. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic. — 

282)970543(3441  (Key  ;  Boiled  mush.) 


Pi. — Do  good  to  your  enemy  that  he  may  become 
your  friend. 

Numerical  Enigma. — The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or  the 
new  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Riddle.— Page. 

- «»-* - - - 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Will. — Your  square  word  began  finely  but  ended  in- 
gloriously:  a  full  stop  will  not  quite  do  for  a  letter. 
Try  again. 

Fred  H.  B.— Perhaps  yon  failed  to  say  whether  your 
contribution  was  intended  for  the  Hearth  and  Home  or  for 
t\\c  Agriculturist.  I  can  only, guess  if  I  receive  no  hint 
as  to  which  paper  the  puzzle  is  meant  for. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Ambrose  M.  S., 
M.  G.,  Lc  Roy,  the  O.  P.  A.,  Martin  B.  Weiske,  Frank  P., 
Ida  M.  C.,  and  Frank  L.  S. 

Aunt  Sue’s  address  is  Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I'liie  Morning-  Paper. 


Here  is  a  picture  that  will  please  youngsters.  All  chil¬ 
dren  like  dogs,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  they  like 
mischievous  dogs  the  best.  If  they  do,  they  will  like 
this  dog,  for  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  roguish  sort.  The 
scene  is  evidently  in  the  suburbs  of  some  city  or  town 
where  the  carrier  leaves  the  paper  every  morning.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  get  their  paper  regularly  every 
morning  feel  quite  annoyed  if  it  does  not  come  at  the 
regular  time.  The  good  old  gentleman  was  evidently  not 
the  only  one  upon  the  look-out  for  the  paper  this  morn¬ 


ing.  Zip  had  seen  the  paper  morning  after  morning  fly 
from  the  carrier’s  hands  to  the  door-step,  and  then  soon 
after  picked  up  by  some  one  from  the  house.  “What  is 
this  ?  ”  he  thought— that  is  if  dogs  do  think,  and  some  of 
them  seem  to — “here  must  be  something  good,  or  the 
people  in  the  house  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  get  it.  If 
it  is  good  for  them  it  must  he  good  for  me,  and  I  .will  try 
what  it  is  like.”  How  Zip  carried  out  his  intentions 
about  the  paper,  and  the  consternation  of  its  rightful 
owner  when  he  discovered  the  mischief  are  so  well  told 
by  the  artist  who  drew  the  picture,  that  we  need  not  say 
anything  more  about  them.  Did  you  ever  notice  how 
very  fond  some  dogs  are  of  playing  with  paper?  They 
like  to  play  with  it  and  tear  it  in  pieces,  probably  just  for 
the  fun  of  hearing  it  rustle.  It  is  not  well  to  encourage 
dogs  in  this  ;  though  it  seems  fun  at  the  time  it  may  lead 
to  mischief.  Some  time,  when  no  one  is  by  to  watch, 
the  dog  may  amuse  himself  with  a  piece  of  paper  that  is 
of  great  value,  and  thus  make  trouble.  We  must  tell  you 
about  a  dog  we  used  to  know  whose  name  was  not  Zip, 
but  “  Tip.”  Tip’s  master  had  taught  him  many  tricks, 
and  a  more  intelligent  dog  we  never  saw.  The  master, 
an  exceedingly  neat  man,  was  in  a  bank,  which  was 
nicely  carpeted  and  kept  in  the  best  possible  order.  Tip 
had  been  trained  to  pick  up  every  scrap  of  paper  that  the 
customers  of  the  bank  and  others  dropped  upon  the  floor 
and  bring  it  to  his  master,  who  had  only  to  say  “  paper  ” 
and  off  the  dog  would  go  in  search  of  the  stray  piece. 
He  knew  the  word  paper  so  well,  and  what  it  menut,  that 
when  outside  of  the  bank  if  his  master  or  any  one  who 
knew  Tip  well  would  say  “  paper”  to  him,  he  would  go 
off  and  hunt  and  not  return  until  he  had  found  a  piece  of 
paper  of  some  kind,  which  he  would  bring  with  evident 
pride  and  satisfaction. 
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Breech  -  Leading  Shot- 

Guns  of  all  the  celebrated  makers. 

St.ui'tevant’s  Patent  Brass 
Shot  Shell. 

Shooting  Tackle  of  every 
description.  Send  for  Descriptive 


Catalogue.  SCHUYLEIt,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


For  Perfect  Washing 

Bv  machinery  use  the 

“SEEK  33,” 

The  only  truly  faultless  hand 
■washer  in  existence.  Finishes 
the  work  entirely  without  sup¬ 
plementary  labor,  and  never 
wears  or  tears  the  clothes. 
Cheap,  convenient,  handsome, 
and  made  to  last  a  lifetime.  , 
Sole  Proprietors, 

CARR  &  HOBSOV, 

50  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


HIGHEST  PREMIUM  (Medal)  Awarded  and  Indorsed  by 
Certificate  from  the  AMERICAN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  as  “  the  best  article  in  the  market.” 


The ‘-ASBESTOS  ROOFING”  is  a  substantial  and 
reliable  material,  which  can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin, 
Slate,  ete.,  on  steep  or  flat  roots  in  all  climates.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  rolls  ready  for  use,  and  can  he  cheaply  trans¬ 
ported  and  easilv  applied. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT, 

prepared  ready  for  use.  Can  be  easily  applied  with  a  trowel, 
and  will  permanently  stop  all  leaks  on  roofs. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING, 

prepared  ready  for  use.  Applied  with  a  brush,  and  forms  an 
elastic  waterproof  covering,  which  will  restore  and  preserve 
old,  decayed,  and  leaky  roofs  of  all  kinds. 

ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELTING, 

for  covering  Hot-air  and  Steam  Pipes,  Boilers,  Oil  Stills,  etc. 

Boiler  Scale  Preventive,  Asbestos  Hoard,  Sheath¬ 
ing,  etc.  Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-lists,  etc- 
Liberal  inducements  to  General  Merchants  and  Dealers. 

IK.  W.  JOKK3VS, 

87  MAIDEN  LAKE,  N.  Y., 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer.  Established  18.13. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

MUM  &,  MELQDEGNS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

53,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

jy  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFF  AGO,  N.  Y. 


T  II  E 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  OHGAN  CO,, 

"Winners  of  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  at  VIENNA, 
for  BEST  CABINET  ORGANS  in 
the  WORLD,  have  REDUCED 
PRICES  of  many  styles,  THIS 
MONTH,  and  are  offering  NEW 
and  IMPROVED  STYLES  at  EX¬ 
TRAORDINARILY  LOW  PRICES.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Warerooms  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago. 


WITHOUT 

Silver  Tips 

Three  weeks  is  the  extent  of 
wear  for  children’s  shoe?. 


tumble  the  clothes  into 

THE  ACME  WASHING  MACHINE. 

Turn  a  crank  five  minutes.  Th.exdothes  are  cleansed. 
Illustrated  circulars  sent  on  application  to 

J.  H.  DOW,  Birmingham,  Of. 


10!  FOB,  THE  HOLIDAYS! 

THE  BECKWITH  $20 

PORTABLE 


FAMILY  SEWING-  MACHINE. 


On  30  Days’  Trial- 
$20  Refunded,  less 
Express  Charges,  on 
Return  of  Machine,  if 
desired. 


“Our  four  families, 
all  having  $60  ma¬ 
chines,  all  prefer  the 
Beckwith.” 

See  letter  below. 


WHAT  A  HOLIDAY  PRESENT 

From  F atlier  or  Brother, 
For  el  Wile  or  a  Daughter, 
_A_  Sister  or  Al other ! 


As  we  have  fully  expressed  an  opinion  of  its  merits  heretofore,  we  prefer  to  let 
our  patrons  speak,  who  are  fully  indorsing  our  highest  expressions  of  this  wonderful 
invention.  The  following  will  suffice  as  a  specimen : 

Office  of  ‘  ‘  Rural  Empire  Club,"  J.  W.  Briggs,  Proprietor,  ) 
West  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29,  1873.  \ 

Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Company  : 

Gents :  The  Machine  lias  arrived,  and  has  been  the  rounds  and  tested  in  our  four  families, 
where  there  are  four  $’60  machines  ;  and  all  agree  that  The  Beckwith  is  preferable  to  either,  in 
several  points.  Please  send  me  two  books  of  instruction  for  working  the  machine.  We  had 
one,  but  it  is  mislaid  or  lost.  Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  BRIGGS,  .P.  M. 


Orders  promptly  filled  on  receipt  of  $5  ;  the  balance,  of  $15,  on  delivery  by 


express. 


BECKWITH  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 


862  Broadway,  New  York. 


-  The  Vei-diet.” 

GOOD  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 


Boots  andL  S^lioes 
BETTER  THAN  PEGGED  or  SEWED. 


The  National  Colony 


A  great  success.  Rich  soil,  healthful  climate,  good  society. 
No  intoxicating  liquors  allowed  to  he  sold  in  colony  limits. 
The  best  opportunity  for  pleasant  homes  and  profitable  in¬ 
vestments.  Send  stamp-for  Colony  Journal  to 

5VHLLER,  HUM3STON  &  CO., 

245  BroadAvay,  New  York. 

Improved  Fooi  Lattes. 

cmnl!  Engine  Lathes,  Small  (Far  Cut¬ 
ters.  Hand  Planers  for  Metal.  B*>11  Turn¬ 
ing  Machines,  Slide  Bests,  Foot  Scroll 
Saws.  The.  very  best.  Selling  ,  every¬ 
where.  Catalogues:  free. 

N:  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Just  the  articles  for  Artisans  or  Amateurs. _ 

■  ■MmTTTV  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
JYwI M  L  X  Kev  Cheek  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par- 
tlc.nl  arsfree.  S.  M.  'Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Nineteknth  Annual  Edition  of  our  celebrated 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  containing  upwards 
of  200  pages,  including  several  hundred  finely  executed  en¬ 
gravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  chromo,  with  a  Supplement  for  1874, 
is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cents.  An  edition  elegantly  bound  in  elotli  $1.00. 

Bliss’s  Gardeners’  Almanac  and  Abridged  Cata¬ 
logue  contains  upwards  of  100  pages,  and  embraces  a  monthly 
calendar  of  operations  and  a  price-list  of  all  the  leading 
Garden.  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  briel  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  culture.  A  eonv  will  be  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  inclosing,  a  three-rent  stamp.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  375  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St., 

P.  O.  Box  5713.  Kcw  VorU. 


J»AT'ES©:*TS  OF  HUSBAKDRY. 

No  Middle  Men.  pree  Price  List. 

THE  JONES  SCALE  WOKKS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Pulsometer  or  Magic  Pump. 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  and  effective 
steam  pump  now  in  use.  Adapted  to  all 
situations,  and  performs  all  the  functions  of 
a  steam  pump  without  its  consequent  wear 
and  care.  No  machinery  about  it.  Nothing 
to  wear  out.  Will  pump  gritty  or  muddy 
water  without  wear  or  injury  to  its  parts. 
It  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

C.  HENRY  IIALL  &  CO., 

20  Cor'.landt  Street,  New  York  City 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  our  popular  and  rast  selling  articles  in  every  town 
and  county.  every  family  wants  them.  They  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Smart  agents  can  realize  small  fortunes. 

Erma i.e  Agents  particularly  desired. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Address  hi  PldRJ/TC  RTTItRirR  CO.. 

90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


A  NEW  and  USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLE. 

Every  Family  Wants  It. 

Seat  post-paid  for  25  cents,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted. 

W.  VAN  GAASBKEK,  Inventor  and  MTr,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A.  COVERT  Sc  C$>„,  JPi*o«l«ice 

n  Commission  Merchants,  No.  63  pearl  Street. 
New  York.  ••  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  US'”  Send 
tor  our  weekly  Prlces-current  and  Marking  Plate. 


rjp 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  00., 

Winners  of  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMA  OF  IIOHOK  at  VIENNA, 
for  BEST  CABINET  ORGANS  in 
the  WORLD,  have  REDUCED 
PRICES  of  many  styles,  THIS 
MONTH,  and  are  offering  NEW 
and  IMPROVED  STYLES  at  EX¬ 
TRAORDINARILY  LOW  PRICES.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Warerooms  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago. 


Safe  and  Profitable. 

II  you  want  ft  safe  and  highly  profitable  investment  of 
large  or  small  amount — one  that  will  prove  better  than  any 
bonds  or  stocks— send  stamp  for  the  Rational  Colony 
Journal. 

FILLER,  KUHVHSTON  &  GO., 

2J5  Broadway,  New  York. 


3TUTS  ¥ ,OOK,!- $12  a  day  made  gelling 

Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample. 25  cts.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  T.  L  HALTING?  ft  CO,.  Worcester,  Maes. 


The  Herald  of  Health 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE 

Body  and  Mind, 

(Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  numbers  Free  to  new  subscribers  wlio 
send  in  their  names  now.) 

($2.00  A  YEAR  WITH  ELEGANT  PREMIUMS.) 

Tlie  October  Number  contains  Cicero's  Essay  on  The 
Rules  of  Health,  written  107  Years  before  Christ,  showing: 

What  Produces  Infirmities  of  Body. 

(Tliis  Essay  is  worth  a  Year’s  Subscription.) 

How  to  Ventilate  Our  Houses. 

(T.  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.D.) 

Teaching  Children  Self-Knowledge  Con¬ 
cerning  Sexual  Matters. 

Cure  of  Headache. 

THE  NOY.  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Physical  Education  of  Delicate  Children. 

Chastity  and  Health. 

CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION, 

Among  other  things  the  December  Number  will  contain 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 
1 foil if/h  tened  Motherh ood. 

Nervous  Diseases. 

Cure  of  Dyspepsia  without  Drugs. 

Tlie  Physical  Education  ol* 

Y oung  Grix*Is. 

Moral  and  Physical  Beauty. 

By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Weak  Lungs,  and  How  to  Make 
Them  Strong. 

How  Sewing  Machines  Injure, 

ETC.,  ETC'. 

Our  Oil  Chromo  is  entitled 

“  The  Artist  Cow.” 

The  picture  represents  an  artist  in  the  field  painting  a 
landscape.  He.  lias  for  a  moment  left  liis  brush  to  chat  with 
a  pretty  girl  near  by.  A  tow  lias  discovered  his  picture  and 
Is  licking  oil'  the  paint,  while  her  calf  lias  poked  its  nose  into 
the  artist’s  tools  and  tumbled  them  all  on  the  ground. 
Just  back  a  bull  is  attracted  no  doubt,  by  a  huge  white 
umbrella,  spread  and  fastened  to  a  stake  drove  into  tlie 
ground  lo  keep  tlie  sun  from  the  picture-maker.  It  should 
be  in  every  farmer’s  library, 

Tiiis  oil  chromowill  be  mounted  and  sent,  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  every  subscriber  of  The  Herald  or  Health  who 
sends  us  $2  for  1874. 

Greatest  Premium  Yet. 

Or  we  will  give,  when  $2.00  are  sent,  The  Herald  of 
Health  and  a  copy  of 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

In  One  Volume  of  S50  Pages. 

It  is  printed  i:i  new  type  on  good  paper;  contains  a 
Portrait,  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  a  Glossary,  together  with 
bis  Poems,  and  is  the  most  marvelous  instance  of  cheapness 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  For$:.50  wc  will  scud 
The  Herald  and  both  premiums. 

CLUBBING.—  We  will  send  “  narper’s  Monthly,”  “  Weekly.” 
or  “ Bazar.”  and  Tiie  Herald,  with  premium,  for  $  .00. 
'I'lie  same  for  the  “  Galaxy,”  “Atlantic,”  “  Scribner’s,”  “  Old 
and  New.” 

We  will  send  The  Herald  and  Weelh/  Tribune,  for  $3.50 ; 
Agriculturist.  $3,00  ;  Our  Young  Foils,  $3.:  O.witli  premiums. 

the  Herald  of  Health  contains,  says  tlie  Scientific 
American,  more  sensible  articles  than  any  other  magazine 
that  comes  to  our  sanctum. 

$2.00  a  year  with  premium  free. 

IVOOD  &  HOLiBftOOK, 

»  Laiglit  St.,  New  York. 


SEXUAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  R.  T.  Tkall,  M.D. 

Synopsis  or  Contents :  Tlie  Origin  of  Life  ;  Sexual  Genera¬ 
tion  ;  The  Physiology  of  Menstrual  ion  ;  Impregnation  ; 
Pregnancy  ;  Embryology-;  Parturition  ;  Lactation  ;  I  lie  Law 
of  Sex  ;  Regulation  of  I  lie  Number  of  Offspring  ;  Tlie  Theory 
of  Population  ;  Tlie  Law  of  Sexual  Intereou.se;  Hereditary 
Transmission  :  Philosophy  ol  Marriage. 

An  elaborate  illustrated  advertisement  of  ill's  work  in 
July  Agriculturist  for  1873.  Prof.  Wilder,  of  Conic.  1  Uni¬ 
versity,  says  it  is  tlie  best  work  yet  writlen  on  the.  subject, 
20,000  sold.  Price  $2.00  by  mail.  Sent  with  The  Herald  o$ 
Health  and  Premium  for  $3.50. 

WoW  Sc 

15  Laiglit  St.,  New  York, 


1873.] 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Orangr  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Annual  Subscription  Tkkms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  ninetee.n  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
t&~  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 
HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  eacli ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

B®'-  Heart  It  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 


K 

or* 

m- 


mr 


Now  for 

DECEMBER.  1 

a 

There  Is  no  Bet-  ;J| 

ff^  ter  Month  than  this,  ^ 
m-  .m 

pr  in  all  the  Year,  for  ;;£| 


Making  op  Clubs  and  jgf 
j|jp  Securing  the  Valuable 


mr  Articles  offered  in  our  ^ 

ep  -jg* 

mr  Premium  List. 

mr 

The  Publishei-s  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Hearth  and  Home  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  presenting  their  new  general 
Premium  List  for  1874.  The  Premiums 
which  they  have  offered  in  past  years 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  Many  thousands  have  se¬ 
cured  Premiums,  and  very  many  of  these, 
who  at  first  had  small  hopes  of  success, 
have  been  themselves  astonished  at  the 
ease  with  which  they  have  raised  large 
clubs  and  secured  valuable  Premiums. 

Here  is  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
for  all. 

Boys  and  Girls, 

Young  Men  and  Maidens, 
Middle-aged  Men  and  Women, 
Farmers, 

Mechanics 

Merchants, 

Professional  Men, 
Anybody, 

Anywhere 

who  wishes  to  do  good  and  make 

money,  can  do  both  by  going  to 
work  as  here  invited  by  the  publishers 
of  these  two  most  valuable  journals, 
American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth 
and  Home.  You  need  only  to  show 
specimens  of  the  papers,  promise  the 
beautiful  Chromos,  which  are  now  ready 
for  delivery ,  according  to  the  publishers’ 
offer,  and  forward  your  subscriptions. 

There  is  no  danger  of  failure  in  the  enterprise  if 
you  gfo  into  it  with  spirit.  You  may  succeed  in 


raising  a  club  much  larger  than 
you  had  at  first  calculated  upon ; 
and  even  should  you  secure  fewer 
subscribers  than  at  first  hoped  for, 
the  Premiums  are  so  many  and  so 
various  that  you  could  not  fail  to 
be  suited  with  some  good  thing 
on  the  list. 

Persons  of  all  classes  have 
engaged  successfully  in  the  work, 
and  very  many  have  materially 
increased  Slieir  income, 
and  that  too  without  encroaching 
upon  their  ordinary  working  hours 
and  witli  but  little  trouble 
to  tliemselves.  The  articles 
offered  as  Premiums  are  worth 
the  regular  price  which  is  set 
against  them.  They  are  new 
and  g-ood.  They  have  almost 
universally  pleased  and  satisfied 
the  recipient.  Yon  can  obtain 
one  or  more  of  them. 

1G§P  TRY  IT. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Heaktii  and  Home  issued  every 
week,  with  the  Best  Original  Sto¬ 
ries,  contributions  on  Live  Topics, 
a  capital  Household  Department, 
and  a  most  interesting  Department 
for  Children  and  Youth,  should 
he  in  every  home  in  America.  The 
papers  are  entirely  different.  Taken 
together,  they  supply  more  good 
reading  than  can  he  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

Yon,  Reader,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TKY  IX. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

Read  and  carefully 

Note  tl»e  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices,  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained , 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  now  until  July  1st,  to 
fill  up  your  list. .  ..(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  witlr  eacti  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts - (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  he  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will 
be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used 
carefully  and  economically,  and  where 
they  will  tell. ..  .(g)  Remit  money  in 
Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bank¬ 
ers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange  Judd 
Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


(In  tlie  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  ..I  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  iff  .dearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$2.30;  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  f2~  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  on  next  page. 

N.  B. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  far  either  paper ,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  (English  or  German )  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American, 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50.  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this,  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the 
2c l  and  4 th  columns,  or  from  the  3d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  MeartH  and  Home, 
for  tlie  Year  1874. 


k-i 


Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Moore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’f’g  Co) 

2—  Gold  Pen,  Sil.  Case  ( George  F.  Ilawkes.) 

3—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.). 

4—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.). 

5—  Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.) 
fi— Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.). 

7—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.). 

8 — Pavson’s  Indelible  Ink....... . 

9—  Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Han'f’n  rvi  « 

10—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler 

11 — Card  Receiver 

12—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
13  —One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
14.— One  Dozen  Table  Forks 
15 —Child’s  Cup 


(do. 
(do. 
(do. 

Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon(do 

Cih  ft /l*  o  f'nwinnp  (  Cl  IV  71 


1 7—  Child's  Carriage. ...... (C.  W.F.  Dare) .  CO 


18—  Child’s  Self-operating  Swing 

19—  Doll’s  Cottage  Chamber  Set 
}— Crandall’s  Building  Blocks 


(do.  do.) . 
(do.  do.). 


1— Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)...) 

1—  Knives  and  Kork3  (do.  do.) 

J— Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ... 

B— French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. . 
t— Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)... 
~  -Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

..  -Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

id— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

~  l — Multurn,  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.) 

2—  Garden  Seeds  A  Flower  Bulbs(selection) 


34— Sewing 

5—  Sewing 

6—  Sewing 


■Beckwith  $18  Sewing  Machine . $12  CO 

■Beckwith  Portable  Family  Sew'g  Mach.&W  00 
■  Washing  Machine  (Dolyvs) . .  .$14  CO 

‘  •  sj*" 


0—  Washing  Machii  .,  . 

41—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best-Universal) 

42 —  Melodeon ,  4 -octave  (G.  A.  Prince  &  Co 

43—  Melodeon ,  5 -octave  (do.  do.) 


-Remington's  Breech-loading  Rifle... 
-Remington's  Single-barrel  Shot-gun..... 
-Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (\  can,  5 Gal.) 


%—Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 
i—Any  Tico  Back  Volumes  do. 

I— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

1,—Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

1—Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

)— Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

I  —Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

Vi— Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 
63— Seventeen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXII. 
454 —Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 
65— Any  Iwo  Back  Volumes  do. 

66  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

67—  Any  Four  do. 

68 — Any  Five  do. 

69 — Any  Six  do. 

70—  Any  Seven  do. 

71—  Any  Eight  do. 

72—  Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
1— Seventeen.  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXII. 
—Farmer's  Boy's  Library  . 


78 — Farmer's  Boy’s  Library. . 

79—  Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  &H< 

80—  Amt  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $3  00 
(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 


81  —A  810  Library  (Tour  Choice.) 

82—  .4  $15  Library 

83—  A  $20  Library 

84—  A  $25  Library 

85—  A  $30  Library 

86—  .1  $35  Library 

87—  .4  $40  Library 

88—  -1  $45  Library 

89—  A  $50  Library 

90—  A  $60  Library 

91—  A  $75  Library 

92 — A  $100  Library 


A  .$10  00 
feg$15  00 
§£$20  00 
hg$25  00 
S(3$30  00 
3  s.  $35  00 
§°$40  00 
k*g$45  00 
Sl^$50  00 
®  &$60  00 
£■=>$75  00 

. _  „  ^  100  00 

S3— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description.) 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

American 

Hearth 

Roth 

Agricul- 

and 

Papers 

turist 

Home 

together. 

only. 

Number 

only. 

Number 

Number 

of  Sub - 

of  Sub- 

of  Sub- 

scribers 

scribers 

scribert 1 

required 

required 

required 

at  nr  at 

at  or  at 

at 

$l-50j  $1. 

$3.00 

$2.50 

$4.00 

3 

2 

8 

80 

5 

15 

....  ti 

12 

87 

7 

19 

.... 

15 

45 

8 

28 

....  1 1 

15 

45 

8 

28 

* » 

4 

2 

....  « \ 

8 

80 

5 

is 

....  ii 

3 

2 

i  19 

65 

10 

38 

i  If. 

52 

8 

28 

i  16 

49 

8 

28 

....  1 J 

1  15 

45 

8 

28 

....  Si 

19 

65 

10 

83 

....  11 

1  19 

65 

10 

83 

_ 1 '  t 

7 

27 

4 

14 

....  1  1 

)  12 

87 

7 

19 

.... 

to 

102 

15 

51 

...IT 

3  9 

32 

6 

16 

....  1  ’ 

0  12 

87 

7 

19 

....  «i 

1  5 

20 

8 

10 

....  4, 

)  S 

2 

....  ii 

)  19 

65 

10 

88 

....  1  ” 

)  22 

75 

11 

SB 

....  1  * » 

)  80 

102 

15 

51 

....  1^  f 

)  14 

4(1 

8 

20 

....  0*| 

5  10 

84 

6 

17 

....  i  ■ 

)  4 

8 

....  ; : 

1  C 

22 

4 

ii 

5  7 

27 

5 

14 

....  4  > 

)  6 

22 

4 

11 

:::: 

1  8 

8(1 

5 

15 

1  6 

22 

4 

11 

....  <  : 

3  S 

2 

....  5  ! 

3  66 

262 

34 

isi 

3  74 

235 

87 

145 

0  62 

0  70 

0  16 
0  80 
0  21 

0  16 
0  78 

0  188 

246 

270 

52 

100 

70 

52 

295 

400 

81 

35 

8 

15 

11 

8 

39 

69 

123 

135 

26 

50 

35 

28 

148 

200 

:::J  i 

0  625 

1680 

813 

815 

.34- 

0  50 

165 

80 

85 

0  HO 

850 

55 

175 

....6'. 

0  24 

80 

12 

40 

0  46 

150 

25 

75 

....2il 

0  52 

168 

so 

84 

0  16 

52 

8 

28 

1.  .  j  » 

0  7 

27 

5 

14 

....  1  t; 

0  17 

54 

9 

29 

....ll  1 

[1  21 

70 

11 

85 

....it; 

9  18 

58 

9 

29 

....H  i 

. 

20 

. 

10 

....  51 

3  . 

29 

15 

....  ^  ■ 

13 

87 

7 

19 

.... 

15 

47 

8 

24 

....  p 

17 

54 

9 

27 

....  i  ii 

19 

61 

10 

32 

i  i 

21 

68 

11 

34 

....13 

23 

74 

12 

37 

....Id 

40 

. 

i37 

24 

20 

64 

12 

...24 

. 

86 

18 

*  *  *  *  |i§ 

16 

48 

8 

24 

....  CB» 

|  18 

60 

9 

.80 

*ii?  ’ 

21 

71 

11 

36 

***’}?  { 

24 

F2 

12 

41 

1  27 

92 

14 

46 

!  80 

102 

15 

51 

|2 

j  S3 

110 

17 

55 

"••is 

58 

169 

29 

85 

...32 

12 

S3 

6 

17 

16 

52 

8 

26 

Cl 

20 

65 

10 

32 

1  1  ' 

25 

85 

13 

42 

1  % 

SO 

102 

15 

51 

H  Mf 

9 

82 

5 

16 

16 

50 

8 

25 

9 

18 

24 

58 

85 

9 

12 

29 

43 

:::  IS 

SI 

106 

16 

53 

...18 

38 

125 

19 

63 

....21 

44 

144 

22 

72 

....25 

50 

162 

25 

81 

....28 

56 

177 

28 

89 

.  31 

62 

192 

31 

96 

....34 

68 

207 

34 

104 

.  .  .38 

80 

237 

40 

119 

....44 

100 

282 

50 

141 

....55 

125 

360 

63 

180 

....70 

Every  Premium,  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No- 
|  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
|  Premiums ,  Nos.  2  to  8,  27  to  33,  55  to  78,  and  81  to  93, 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in  the  United 
Stales  or  Territories— The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  See  Description 
of  Premiums  on  Next  Page, 
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Full  Descriptions 

of  onr  Premiums  are  given  in  a  previous  number,  and 
■will  be  mailed  free  to  applicants.  We  have  room  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  following  Descriptive  Notes  : 

No.  1.  —  Moore’s  Floral  Set. — This 
is  a  bean ti fal  Premium — a  complete  set  of  Ladies’  or 
Cliildren’s  Garden  Tools  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Hoe,  Spade,  Fork,  and  Rake. 
They  are  made  of  the  be9t  steel  and  iron,  with  finely  pol¬ 
ished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  durable,  and  highly  finish¬ 
ed,  and  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box.  They  will  bo  found 
very  convenient  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  are 
pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kensington,  Ct. 

Nos.  2,  3,  4.— Kold  Pens :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in.  extension ,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  2  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  3  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  4  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  66  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  5.  —  I. miles'  Fine  Gold  Fen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  maker  as  No.  2. 

Nos.  6,  7.— Paragon  Patent  Re¬ 
volving  Pencil.  —  This  is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  §1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.00.  Same  maker  as  No.  2. 

-  No.  8. — Payson’s  Indelible  Ink, 
and  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 

— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  9.  —  Cake  Basket.  —  A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased— a  very  taking,  useful, 
and  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  articles 
that,  follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  6  Burling  Slip, 
New  Fork  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-foofc- 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  12.— One  Bozen  Teaspoons.— 
No.  13.— One  Bozen  Table-Spoons.— 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  9.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  14.— One  Bozen  Table-Forks. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  13.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  -quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 

from  the  Lucins  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  li.— Child’s  Cup. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 

No.  17. — Child's  Carriage,  or  Per¬ 
ambulator.— An  elegant  carriage,  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  upholstered  with  reps,  has  full  plate  tinned  joints, 
handle  tips,  side  lights,  dash  rail,  panel  body,  and  carpet 
on  the  bottom.  These  carriages  are  from  the  well-known 
manufacturer  C.  W.  F.  Dare,  47  Cortlandt 
St.,  New  York. 

No.  19.— Boll*s  Cottage  Chamber 

Set.— A  most  attractive  gift  for  a  little  girl.  Eightpieces 
of  furniture  prettily  painted:  Bedstead  (size  11%  x  18 
inches),  bureau,  table,  commode,  towel-rack,  two  chairs, 
one  rocking-chair.  FromC.  IV.  F.  Dare,  47  Cort¬ 
landt  St.,  New  York. 


No.  20.  —  Crandall's  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  21. — Crandall’s  masquerade 
Blocks. — These  are  put  up  in  boxes,  the  blocks  in 
each  of  which  will  make,  by  various  combinations,  300 
different  pictures  in  brilliant  colors.  They  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  washing,  and  afford  endless  amusement  for  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  beautiful  gifts  for  the  little  ones. 

No.  22.— Knives  and  Forks. — These 
have  ebony  and  metal  handles,  manufactured  by  a  patent 
process  which  unites  them  so  firmly  to  the  blades  that 
they  never  work  loose,  and  are  rendered  hot  water-proof. 
The  knife  blades  are  silver-plated.  Made  in  the  best 
style  by  the  Woods  Cutlery  Co.,  55  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York.  For  this  Premium  we  will 
give  either  the  Table,  Medium,  or  Dessert  size,  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  recipient ;  six  knives  and  six  forks, 
or  twelve  knives  without  forks. 

Nos.  23,  24,  25.— American  Table 
Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  really 
good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  23 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  24  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  80  at  $1.  we  will  give  oither  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $16.00.  No.  24  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 

sold  at  $20.00 _ For  33  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $22.00  —  For 
35  at  $1.50,  or  116  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  thebe 
Premiums,  Nos.  23  and  24,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  loith  coin-silver.  These 

Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ 

The  Carving-Knife  and  F«rk  are  made  by  The  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles 

Nos.  27,  28,  29.  30.— Pocket  Knives. 

— Herb’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls ! — These  Premiums' 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham¬ 
bers  st.,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  27  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle. 
No.  28  is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl 
handle.  No.  29  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five  blades 
and  shell  handle.  No.  30  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  31.— MnHnm  in  Pnrvo  Pocket 
Knife.— Boys,  Read  this. ,^8  This  is  a 
most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Premium,  from  the 

Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New 
York.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  tools  weighing  but  two  ounces.  The  knives  will 
be  sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  33.  —  Extra  Early  Vermont 
Potato. — This  remarkable  potato  is  a  seedling  raised 
in  1867  from  a  seed-ball  of  the  well-known  Jackson 
White.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized  from  the 
Garnet  Chili,  as  it  resembles  many  seedlings  of  that 
variety.  For  five  years  the  “  Vermont  ”  potatoes  have 
been  grown  side  by  side  with  the  Early  Rose,  both  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  have  proved  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  that,  favorite  sort :  they  are  more  productive, 
fully  equal  to  the  Early  Rose  if  not  superior  in  quality, 
flesh  very  white,  dry,  and  floury,  excellent  keepers,  and 
in  every  way  a  most  promising  variety.  We  have  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &.  Sons, 
23  Park  Place,  New  York,  to  supply  us  with 
the  genuine  article ,  to  go  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part 


of  the  country.  They  should  go  out  before  freezing 
weather,  but  when  too  late  for  this  we  will  keep  them 
until  warm  enough  to  mail  them  in  the  spring.  This 
Premium  can  only  remain  open  while  the  supply  lasts. 

No.  40.— Boty’s  Improved  Clothes 
Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-five  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “  help  ”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  R.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlcfield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  45. — A  dood  Watch. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  nearly  800,600 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  effer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This, watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  46.— Eadies’  Fine  Gold  Watch. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  45  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “  Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  48.— Boukle-Barrel  Gun ;  or 

Fowling  Piece.— These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“ Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  caliber  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
Premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  Hodg¬ 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  Premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  49.  —  Remington’s  Sporting; 
Breeds -Lea ding  Rifle. — The  Rifle  offered  as  this 
Premium  has  a  30-inch  steel  barrel,  and  can  be  of  any 
weight  from  8  to  12  lbs.,  and  of  any  caliber  from  3!,/ioo 
to  5%oo,  as  may  l>e  desired.  Ammunition  is  extra,  and 
at  prices  varying  in  accordance  with  the  caliber.  These 
rifles  are  manufactured  by  the  noted  firm  of  E.  Rem¬ 
ington  A  Sons,  Nos.  281  and  283  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
and  who  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of 
fire-arms. 

Nos.  81  to  92.— Good  Libraries,— 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Rooks  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Houseliold.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  81  to  92  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  IfTT'  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  £37“See  Table  List 
of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

No.  93. — General  Book  Preminm. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20:  or 
60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  through,  by  vs.  See  Li6t  as  in  No.  81. 
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OUR  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS! 

TWENTY  FARMS 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY! 

SECURE  A  GOOD  HOME, 

AND 

SECURE  IT  NOW, 


The  Best  Chance  Ever  Offered 

FOR 

Men  and.  W  omen. 

Boys  and  Grirls 

TO 

Secure  G-ood  Homes ! 


There  are  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  thousands  of  people  anxious  to  secure  for 
themselves  homes  in  the  West.  Many  of  these 
have  not  the  means  to  spare  to  make  a  tour  of  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  different  portions  of  the  West  and 
then  purchase  the  lauds  they  so  much  need.  To 
meet  the  wants  of  some  of  these  the  Publishers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and 
Home  have  secured  a  number  of  farms  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  healthful  locations 
in  the  great  West,  and  now  offer  them  as  Special 
Premiums  to  Agents  for  procuring  subscribers  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  or  Hearth  and  Home 
or  both. 

Location  of  the  Lands. 

These  lands  are  within  the  limits  of  the  well- 
known  and  popular  National  Colony,  located  in 
Southern  Mlnnesotaand  Northern  Iowa.  In  bnauty, 
fertility,  and  adaptability  to  general  agriculture 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States. 
The  Colony  is  organized  upon  temperance  princi¬ 
ples,  and  no  intoxicating  liquors  are  allowed  to  be 
sold  within  its  limits.  The  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
Railroad  is  completed,  and  regular  trains  are  run¬ 
ning  through  the  Colony  lands,  thus  affording  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  best  markets.  The  lands  are  being 
rapidly  settled  by  moral,  industrious,  and  en¬ 
terprising  people*  thus  insuring  good  society, 
churches,  schools,  and  all  the  comforts  and  Conve¬ 
niences  of  an  old-established  community.  There 
are  now  over  fifteen  hundred  families  within  the 
Colony  limits.  This  rapidity  of  settlement  insures 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  so  that 
those  who  secure  these  premiums  will  get  property 
not  only  valuable  to-day,  but  which  can  not  fail  to 
increase  in  value  very  rapidly. 

flow  to  Oct  Them. 

We  can  offer  eight  farms  of  forty  acres  each ; 
eight  of  eighty  acres  each,  and  four  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  each  for  subscribers  to  our  publica¬ 
tions  upon  the  following  terms,  viz  : 

Forty  Acres  for  31©  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  at  81.50  each;  or  155  to 
Hearth  and  Home  at  83.00  each,  or  170  to 
both  papers  at  $4.00  each. 

Eighty  Acres  for  ©SO  subscribers  to 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each;  or  31©  to 
Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00  each,  or  34©  to  both 
papers  at  $4.00  each. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres  for 
124©  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  at 
$1.50  each ;  or  ©30  to  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00 
each,  or  ©80  to  both  papers  at  $4.00  each. 

Value  of  these  Lands. 

These  lands  were  appraised  more  than  three 
years  ago  by  disinterested  men  at  $8  per  Acre, 


and  the  rapid  rate  of  settlement  in  the  National 
Colony  will  increase  their  value  to  from  $25  to 
$50  per  acre  in  a  very  few  years.  Better  lands 
can  not  be  found  anywhere. 

Selection  of  the  Farms. 

Persons  securing  any  of  these  premiums  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  with  which  they 
may  locate  the  lands  themselves,  or  have  some  one 
else  do  it  for  them,  or  we  will  have  it  done  without 
charge  by  a  disinterested  person,  aud  forward  the 
deed  by  mail. 

Go  to  Work  at  ©nee. 

Now  we  are  confident  there  are  among  our  read¬ 
ers  several  thousand  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  who  could  easily  secure  one  of  these  valuable 
premiums.  The  winter’s  leisure  (too  often  wasted) 
employed  in  this  work  could  hardly  fail  to  secure 
one  of  these  farms,  and  thus  prove  the  foundation 
of  a  comfortable  fortune.  Such  an  opportunity 
for  securing  a  home  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  offered 
before.  As  will  be  observed,  we  offer  but  twenty 
of  these  farms— eight  of  40  acres,  eight  of  80  acres, 
and  four  of  160  acres  each,  and  the  rule  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  “first  come  first  served.”  Therefore, 
those  who  intend  to  compete  for  these  valuable 
premiums  should  begin  at  once. 

Remember 

that  one  of  our  beautiful  chromos  (as  advertised 
in  another  place)  is  given  to  every  subscriber. 

Any  further  information  concerning  these  pre¬ 
miums  may  be  had  by  addressing 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Chimney  Building. — “J.  C.  C.,”  Henry 
Co.,  Mo.  In  building  a  fire-place  it  is  necessary  for  seem  ¬ 
ing  a  good  draft  to  contract  the  chimney  at  the  throat, 
and  allow  it  to  expand  again  immediately.  There  is 
always  a  circulation  of  air  required  to  produce  a  steady 
upward  current,  and  room  for  downward  currents  and 
eddies  must  be  allowed  for.  A  throat  4x16  will  be  large 
enough  for  an  ordinary  fire-place. 

Beet  Sugar. — “Wm.  J.  C.,”  Warren  Co., 
Ky.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sugar  beet  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  Kentucky  ;  but  that  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  the  beets  would  be  successful  admits  of 
much  question.  No  plant  is  more  dependent  upon 
peculiarities  of  soil  for  the  character  of  its  juices,  than 
the  sugar  beet;  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that  very 
trifling  differences  in  soil  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
profitable  manufacture  of  sugar  from  these  roots.  As 
very  large  capital  is  required  for  the  business,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  experienced  men  even  to  experiment  carefully 
before  embarking  in  it.  In  Europe  the  manufacture  has 
been  of  slow  growth,  and  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  be 
introduced  here  without  many  costly  failures.  Crookes’ 
“Beet  Sugar  Manufacture,”  is  the  only  work  we  know 
of  that  treats  the  subject  thoroughly. 

Veterinary  College. — There  is  a  vast 
need  for  competent  veterinary  surgeons.  The  suffering 
caused  by  inhuman  and  misguided  treatment  by  ignorant 
cow  and  horse-doctors,  is  in  the  aggregate  immense,  and 
many  animals  are  needlessly  sacrificed  to  this  ignor¬ 
ance.  Considering  the  value  of  the  live-stock  annually 
lost  by  various  diseases,  readily  curable  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
getting  any  professional  help,  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  veterinary  college  in  the  country  should  be  exten¬ 
sively  patronized.  The  New  York  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  is  the  institution  referred  to.  Its  winter  ses¬ 
sion  has  already  commenced,  and  will  last  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  1874.  The  fees  for  the  course  of  lectures,  dissect¬ 
ing,  and  graduation  are  $155. 

Contents  of  Hay  Mow.-“H,  P.,” 

Boscobel,  Wis.  A  hay-mow  12  X  20,  and  20  feet  deep, 
will  hold  about  ten  tons  of  timothy  hay,  and  about  eight 
tons  of  clover  hay.  If  the  hay  is  properly  cured  in  the 
field,  and  putin  the  mow  without  being  wet,  there  will 
be  no  ventilators  needed  in  the  center  of  the  mass. 

Filing  Manure. — “Some  writers,”  says 
a  correspondent,  “  tell  ns  to  pile  our  manure;  some  say 
spread  it  in  the  fall.  Please  tell  me  which  is  right,  and 
why?”— Both  are  right.  It  depends  on  circumstances. 
We  pile  manure  to  induce  fermentation  ;  to  reduce  its 
bulk  ;  to  make  it  finer;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  render 


the  plant-food  more  available,  and  thus  to  increase  its 
immediate  fertilizing  effect.  Well-rotted  manure  will 
“act  quicker”  than  coarse  manure.  There  need 
not  be  any  loss  from  the  fermenting  procesb ;  but 
nevertheless,  in  practice,  there  is  often  much  loss 
from  excessive  and  too  rapid  fermentation,  and 
more  especially  from  the  rain  washing  out  the  solu¬ 
ble  matter  from  the  manure.  Unless  the  manure  can  be 
properly  managed  in  the  heap  or  pile  it  is  better  to  apply 
it  directly  to  the  land. 

Feed,  for  a  Spring-  Colt. — “A  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Center  Co.,  Pa.  A  young  growing  colt  may 
easily  be  overfed.  Good  sound  hay  can  do  no  harm,  but 
an  excess  of  grain  will  stunt  instead  of  increasing  its 
growth.  Two  quarts  of  good  oats  a  day,  with  as  much 
hay,  of  good  quality,  as  it  will  consume,  is  all  that  should 
be  given  during  the  first  winter.  A  two-year-old  may  re¬ 
ceive  double  this  allowance  of  oats,  but  no  com  should  be 
fed  until  the  colt  begins  to  work,  and  then  only  in  modera¬ 
tion.  A  little  dry  wheat  or  rye  bran  might  be  judiciously 
given  with  the  oats. 

A  Kicking  Mare.— H.  Rea,  Jun.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  reason  your  mare  kicks  is  that  she  has  been 
teased  by  her  drivers  until  the  habit  has  become  con¬ 
firmed.  Thousands  of  horses  are  thus  spoiled  by  the 
very  foolish  habit  of  tickling  them  about  the  flank 
indulged  in  by  those  who  take  care  of  them.  Mares  are 
especially  nervous  and  restive  at  these  tricks,  which 
should  be  severely  reprobated  upon  every  occasion.  We 
can  suggest  no  remedy,  it  is  now  too  late  for  that;  but 
extreme  carefulness  should  be  used  in  approaching  the 
mare,  and  she  should  always  be  spoken  to  in  a  gentle, 
soothing  manner,  when  going  near  her. 

Potato  Bigger. — “  J.  W.  H.,”  Benton 

Co.,  Iowa,  wants  a  machine  for  digging  potatoes,  clean¬ 
ing  them  and  lifting  them  into  a  wagon  as  a  preventive 
of  back-ache.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  such  a  machine 
is  not  yet  invented ;  although  there  is  one  at  least 
which  digs,  cleans,  and  gathers  them  into  a  box  which  is 
carried  behind  it.  The  machine,  however,  needs  greater 
power  to  operate  it  than  a  pair  of  horses,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  does  not  do  its  work  thoroughly. 

How  Much  Timothy  Seed  per 

Acre. — “  J.  A.  II.,”  of  New  Jersey,  writes:  “  ‘Walks 
and  Talks  ’  speaks  of  sowing  half  a  bushel  of  timothy 
seed  per  acre.  Here  we  should  think  a  peck  per  acre 
drilled  in  with  the  wheat  about  four  qnarts  too  much.”— 
If  clover  is  to  be  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the  spring  four 
quarts  of  timothy  sown  in  the  fall  with  the  wheat  is  am¬ 
ple  seeding.  But  “Walks  and  Talks”  was  speaking  of 
a  clay  field  too  wet  to  sow  to  wheat.  He  proposed  to 
break  it  up  in  the  fall  and  snmmer-fal]#w  it  the  next 
year,  and  then  in  August  or  September  sow  it  to  timothy 
alone.  In  such  a  case  half  a  bnsliel  of  timothy  is  not 
excessive  seeding.  The  object  is  to  get  the  land  covered 
the  first  season.  We  have  grown  a  heavy  crop  of  timothy 
hay  the  first  season  after  seeding  in  this  way. 

©rawing  Manure  in  Winter. — A 

correspondent  at  Bine  Island,  Ill.,  writes  :  “  During  last 
winter  I  hauled  over  1,000  tons  of  manure  from  distillery 
stables.  It  contained  no  bedding,  only  a  little  waste  hay 
from  feeding.  I  put.it  in  small  heaps  on  the  field,  and 
spread  it  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  ont. 
Would  it  have  been  better  to  have  piled  it  in  a  large  heap  ? 
I  ask  the  question  because  I  propose  drawing  more 
manure  this  winter.”  So  much  depends  on  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  we  can  hardly  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  As  a 
ride ,  we  should  either  spread  the  manure  on  the  land  as 
it  was  drawn  ont,  or  else  we  should  pile  it  in  a  large  heap 
— not  put  it  in  small  heaps. 

Grass  for  a  Skelter  Grove. — “E.R.,” 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  best  grass  with  which 'to  sow  down 
a  grove  of  shade  trees,  is  orchard  grass  ( Dactylic  glomer- 
ata).  Sow  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  (28  lbs.),  upon  well  harrowed  soil,  and  brush  in 
with  a  brush  harrow.  A  few  pounds-(4  to  6)  of  white 
clover  should  be  sown  along  witli  it.  Every  spring  the 
leaves  should  be  raked  up  as  soon  as  the  season  of  frosts 
is  over,  and  removed.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  poor,  a 
dressing  of  gnano,  hen  manure,  or  fine  barn-yard  man¬ 
ure  would  be  a  great  help. 

Stifle  Lsuneness. — “M.W.,”  Clearfield  Co., 

Pa.  Lameness  from  a  kick  in  the  stifle  joint  of  a  year’s 
standing  will  he  a  difficult  matter  to  enre.  The  treat¬ 
ment  depends  so  much  upon  the  present  condition  of 
the  injured  joint,  that  without  knowing  it  no  recom¬ 
mendation  can  he  given.  No  harm  and  possibly  good 
may  result  in  applying  cooling  tonic  washes,  as  salt 
and  water,  followed  by  decoctions  of  oak  bark. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 
Published  by  OKA^ST  JUDD  COMPANY. 
THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HOUSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THB 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2,40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  liny  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing:  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun.  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Do?. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhcw  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo^ 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsm  ait’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
tiie  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  ail  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide ;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  liifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D„  Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  PlanB  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits. 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses.Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1,50, 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 


A  Practical  Book,  one  that  Architects,  Builders,  and  Car¬ 
penters  can  not  afford  to  he  without,  entitled 


DETAIL,  COTTABE,  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 


ARCHITECTURE, 

Containing  76  FULL  PLATES,  20  plates  more  than 
before  offered  in  a  similar  work  for  Ten  Dollars. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  BICKNELL. 

Showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices.  Brackets, 
Windows  ana  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay 
and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney 
Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Gable  and  Sawed  Orna¬ 
ments,  Fences,  Stairs.  Newels.  Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster 
Finish,  etc.,  etc. ;  including  Forty-five  Perspectives.  Eleva¬ 
tions  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages  with  De¬ 
tails.  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer  Houses,  Villas, 
Seaside  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses,  together  with  Four¬ 
teen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts, with  Inside  Finish 
for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framing  for  Dwellings.  Barns, 
Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in 
all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters, 
and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood, 
Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  sent 
Free  by  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price . $10.00. 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

And  SUPPLEMENT. 

THE  VILLAGE  BUILDER  shows  Elevations  and  Plana 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm  Houses, 
Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store  Fronts,  School-Houses, 
Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior 
and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
approved  Forms  for  Contracts  and  Specifications,  contain¬ 
ing  fifty-five  Plates,  drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and 
Cost  of  Building  in  different  sections  of  the  Country.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition, -with  three  additional  Plates,  showing  inside 
finish  for  Stores.  Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  and  two  Ele¬ 
vations  and  Plans  for  low-priced  Dwellings  ;  also,  a  variety 
of  Details  added  to  several  Plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued 
February  1,  1R72.  The  SUPPLEMENT  contains  Twenty 
Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for 
Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of  moderate  cost,  with 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all 
Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of  Specifications,  with 
Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  The 
Two  Books  in  one  Volume,  price  . . $12.00. 

Parties  desiring  the  Supplement  only,  will  be  supplied, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMING&  &  MILLER.  I 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  and  Illustrations,  showing  the 
manner  of  constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  Porches,  Win¬ 
dows,  Verandas,  Railings,  French  Roofs,  Observatories, 
Piazzas,  Bay-Windows,  Cut-Stpne  Work,  various  styles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Stores,  etc., 
etc.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid. . .  .$10.00. 


Modem  American  Architecture. 


from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  II.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 


Young:  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  S01I6.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husinann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and"A venues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Guitarist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest,  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y 


By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  for  Villas,  Farm-Houses* 
School-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences,  Churches,  etc. 
Also,  Trussed  Roofs,  Interior  Store  Finish,  and  mail y  Exte¬ 
rior  Details.  In  One  Large  Volume,  bound  in  Cloth,  54 
Plates,  price . $10.00. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 


V  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
ind-Hails.  Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stair- 
ilders.  Illustrated  with  Thirty  Original  Plates.  By  C. 
IWABD  LOTH  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large 
arto  Volume.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price . $10.90. 


Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TAKE 

The  Prairie  Farmer 
For  1874! 

IT  WILT  AIM: 

TO  help  on  the  great  work  of  organizing  the  farmers  by 
means  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

TO  lead  the  van  in  the  contest  of  the  people  with  railroad 
and  other  monopolies. 

TO  treat  of  the  most  approved  practices  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits. 

TO  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  best  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  and  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  correct 
breeding. 

TO  furnish  the  latest  and  most  important  industrial  news, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

TO  discuss  the  events  and  questions  of  the  day,  without 
fear  or  favor. 

TO  further  the  work  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies. 

TO  advocate  industrial  education,  in  the  correct  sense  of 
the  term. 

TO  provide  information  upon  the  public  domain,  western 
soils,  climate,  etc. 

TO  answer  inquiries  on  all  manner  of  subjects  which  come 
within  its  sphere. 

TO  give,  each  week,  full  and  reliable  market,  crop,  and 
weather  reports. 

TO  present  the  family  with  choice  and  interesting 
literature. 

TO  amuse  and  instruct  the  young  folks. 

TO  be,  in  a  word,  au  indispensable  and  unexceptionable 
farm  and  fireside  companion,  in  every  respect. 

TERMS  :  Single  copy,  $2.50  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Cheaper  in  clubs.  Three  months  on  trial,  50  cents.  Sample 

number  Free  ! 


Singers  and 

Young  Pianists 

Should  send  30  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  Peters’s  Musical 
Monthly.  It  contains  several  Songs  and  Choruses,  four  or 
five  Instrumental  Piano  pieces,  besides  Vocal  Duets  and 
Four-hand  pieces  in  alternate  numbers.  It  gives  from  ten 
to  twelve  of  the  latest  Songs  and  Piano  pieces  by  such 
authors  as  Will  S.  Ilays,  Dunks,  Stewart,  Thomas,  Kinkel, 
Beclit,  Allard,  Pacher,  etc.,  any  single  piece  being  worth 
more  than  we  ask  for  the  lot. 

Remember,  31)  cents  sent  for  Peters’s  Musical  Monthly  will 
secure  you  new  music  worth  at  least  $4.  Send  lor  a  copy 
and  j'ou  will  never  regret  it.  Four  back  numbers  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1 ;  single  numbers  30  cents ;  $3.00  per  year. 
Address 

J.  L.  PETERS,  599  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  5429. 


Advanced  Piano  Players, 

The  great  success  attending  Peters's  Musical  Monthly  has 
induced  us  to  issue  a  work  for  advanced  piano  players  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “La  Crime  de  la  Crime."  It  is  beautifully 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  contains  nothing  but  first-class 
music  by  the  best  American  and  European  authors.  Single 
numbers,  containing  music  worth  from  $2  to  $3— in  sheet 
form— will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Remember,  50  cents  will  secure  you  a  single  number,  or 
$4  will  entitle  you  to  the  next  twelve  numbers  of  “ Crime 
de  la  Crime"  the  cheapest  and  best  collections  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  ever  offered  to  the  American  public. 

Address 

J.  L.  PETERS,  599  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  5429. 


Pearls  of  Melody. 

Just  issued,  a  collection  of  music  for  advanced  piano 
players.  Price  $3  in  boards;  $4  in  cloth  and  gilt  binding. 
This  superb  collection  consists  of  over  200  pages  of  music, 
embracing  selections  from  all  the  best  American  authors. 
It  is  printed  from  regular  sheet-music  plates,  and  contains 
over  $30  worth  of  music.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address 

J.  L.  PETERS,  599  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  O.  Bex  5429. 


Accordion  and 


The  Fruit  Recorder  &  Cottage  Gardener 

will  be  sent  Fi;EE»for  the  last  3  months 
of  this  year  to  all  who  will  pay  post¬ 
age  at  office  of  delivery.  We  do  not 
ask  any  one  to  subscribe  for  our  paper 
until  they  know  what,  they  are  to  get. 
It  speaks  for  itself.  Price  only  $1  per 
year,  including  last  3  Nos.  of  ’i3.  The 
Smalt  Fruit.  Instructor  Is  a 
work  of  (14  pp.,  that  tells  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  just  how  to  grow  fruits  in  abun¬ 
dance  for  home  use  or  market.  Price 
25  cts.,  post-paid.  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

We  have  thousands  of  just  such  testimonials  as  this  below ; 

From  A.  G.  Chandler.  Downey,  Iowa. 

Friend  Purdij:  I  can't  refrain  from  adding  my  testimony 
in  favor  of  The  Fruit  Recordkh.  I  have  read  it  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  taken  several  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  papers.  Would  not  give  the  Re¬ 
corder  for  all  of  them  together,  for  my  business  (nursery 
and  fruiting)  can  not  get  along  without  it.  Expect  to  read 
it  as  long  as  it  is  published.  Neither  can  there  hc  too  much 
said  in  favor  of  The  Small  Fruit  Instructor.  It  has 
saved  me  many  dollars,  and  if  it  could  be  read  by  the  West¬ 
ern  farmers  generally  ten  of  them  would  have  fruits  for  their 
families  where  one  has  now. 


BEST  KEEPSAKE 


For  Parent,  C’liild,  Teacher,  Pastor,  Friend* 

HUNTERS’  AND  TRAPPERS’  GUIDE 

To  use  and  care  of  Arms  an  1  Ammunition  :  making  and 
using  Traps,  Snares,  and  Nets;  Baits  and  Baiting;  Poi¬ 
sons;  Bird  Lime;  Preserving,  Stretching,  Dressing,  Tan¬ 
ning  and  Dyeing  Skins  and  Furs  ;  Fishing,  etc.  Mailed  for 
20  cents,  by  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  so  favorably  known 

to  Bee-Keepers,  lias  assumed  control  of  the 

MATIOftl&L  BEE 

Subscription  price  $2.00  per  year.  October,  November, 
and  December  numbers  free  to  subscribers  for  187  4,  or 
sent  ns  specimens  for  25  cts.  One  copy  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  ELLEN  S.  TUPPER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


EGipTBIE  I6EST  OF  1873  GRATIS 
TO  MEW  SUB§CMIBEKS  for  1874  ! 

Wc  Pay  Agents  a  Cash.  Commission 
of*  Ten  to  Twenty-live  per  Cent,  and  make 
Liberal  Reduction  to  Farmers’  Clubs  and 
Oranges. 

Full  particulars  on  application.  Canvassing  documents 
free.  Send  for  these  and  go  to  work.  Address 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY, 

Chicago. 


ARTHUR’S 

Illustrated  Home  Magazine. 

Bright,  cheerful,  earnest,  and  progressive,  the  "  Home" 
takes  rank  with  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day.  It  is 

The  Cheapest  First-Class  Magazine 

In  the  country,  and  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  social  and  domestic  life  than  any  other.  It  is 

The  GREAT  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  of  AMERICA, 

and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  yearly  subscriber  has  a 
Choice, /ree,  of  one  of  the  following  large  and  elegant  steel 
engravings: 

“PEACE  BE  UNTO  THIS  HOUSE.” 
“THE  CHRISTIAN  GRACES.” 

“THE  ANGEL  OF  PEACE.” 

“  BED-TIME.” 

“THEWREATH  OF  IMMORTELLES.” 

No  picture  of  the  size  and  quality  of  these  sells  in  the 
print  stores  for  less  than  $5. 

A  new  Serial  Story,  entitled 

46  Window  Curtains*’5 

By  T.  S.  Arthur,  will  he  commenced  in  the  January  number. 

Terms.— $2.50  a  year,  with  a  reduction  for  clubs.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers.  Sample  numbers  15  cents. 

8 Agents  Wanted.  Larger  commissions  and  belter 
inducements  offered  than  by  any  other  publication.  Valu¬ 
able  and  very  desirable  premiums.  Address  T.  S.  Arthur 
&  Son,  809  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


“TRUE  TO  NATURE.” 

This  First-class  Chromo  will  be  given  to  every  subscriber  to 

GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK  for  1874, 

Whether  to  a  Single  Subscriber  for  Three  Dollars, 
or  in  a  Club  of  Six,  for  Fourteen  Dollars. 

Address  1,.  A.  GODEY, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
B3?”  See  Terms  in  Lady’s  Book  for  other  Clubs. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS  SENT  FREE 

On  receipt  of  stamp.  An  Illustrated  Journal  of  Amuse¬ 
ments,  Novelties,  and  Gifts,  Curious.  Rare,  and  Useful. 
Address  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


Concertina  Players. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  new  works, 
containing  a  selection  of  music  never  before  arranged  for 
these  instruments— such  as  Moliie  Darling,  Write  Me  a  Let¬ 
ter.  Nora  O’Neil,  and  other  choice  melodies  by  Hays,  Web¬ 
ster,  Thomas,  and  other  well-known  authors  : 

Sedgwick's  Perfect  Method  for  German  Accordion. 

“  “  “  “  French  “ 

“  “  “  “  English  Concertina. 

“  “  “  “  German  “ 

Price  75  cents  each,  post-paid. 


We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  following  works, 
which  are  the  same  as  the  above,  with  from  forty  to  fifty 
additional  melodies: 

Sedgwick's  Complete  Method  for  German  Accordion. 

“  “  “  “  French  “ 

“  “  “  “  English  Concertina. 

“  “  “  “  German  “ 

Price  $1.50  each,  post-paid. 

Address  J.  L.  PETERS,  599  Broadway,  New  York. 


T  H  E 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

Winners  of  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  at  VIENNA, 
for  BEST  CABINET  ORGANS  in 
the  WORLD,  have  REDUCED 
PRICES  of  many  styles,  THIS 
MONTH,  and  are  offering  NEW 
and  IMPROVED  STYLES  at  EX¬ 
TRAORDINARILY  LOW  PRICES.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Warerooms  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago, 


«  For  Comfortable  Lomcs,  Mild  Climate,  Rich 
tfj  Lands,  Large  and  ProL.able  Crops,  Good  Market, 
“  and  Cheap  Transport. .Don  the  Southwest  is  the 
■E  place.  It  is  the  Paradi:  jf  America.  Farming 
F"  and  Planting  in  the  South  is  fully  discussed  by  ts 
most  Practical  Men  in  Our  Home  Journal 
Q  anti  Slural  Southland  of  New  Orleans,  the 
ajs  largest  and  finest  Illustrated  Weekly  Agricultural 
and  Family  Journal  of  the  South.  Price  $3.00  a 
*—  year.  7th  Volume  commences  January  1,  1874. 
0.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 
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YOU  want  the  best  Dairy  paper,  the  best  Horse 

and  Cattle  paper,  the  best  Sheep  and  Swine  paper,  the 
best  Poultry,  Bee,  or  Fish  paper.  Live  Stock  Journal. 
$1.50  per  year.  Specimen  free.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  SSC&USES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  anv  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt,  of  $2  (Two), 
by  Ah  VAN  I„.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
339  Washington  St.,  lioston. 


Special  price  to  dealers. 


Pleasant  and  profitable  employment  for  T5f?aftT\/n?"KT 
can  be  had  by  taking  subscriptions  for  VV  U>LVi>£jJLN 
“WHAT  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW.” 

A  complete  book  on  the  pliysiologv,  health,  and  life  of 
women.  Has  sold  tremendously,  and  as  it  is  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  ever  written  by  a  woman  is  highly  prized.  Some 
lady  agents  have  sold  over  500  copies  already.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  times,  this  hook  will  sell  largely.  Sample 
sheets  and  terms  sent  free  by 

J.  M.  STODDART  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


HAPPY  HOURS, 

A  Domestic  Magazine  of  Useful  Information  and  Amuse¬ 
ment.  Containing  Tales,  Sketches,  Biography,  Talcs  of  Ad¬ 
venture,  Useful  and  Scientific  Articles,  Domestic  Economy, 
Merry  Moments,  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  Magazine  ol  its  class  in  the  World.  Only  ONE 
DOLLAR  a  Year,  and  a  Premium  to  eaclt  Subscriber  (oj 
their  own  selection).  Single  numbers  ten  cents.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address  HAPPY  HOURS  COM 
PANY,  No.  1  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


^OMEsr/c 


Agents  Wanteci. 

SEND  FOE  CATALOGUE. 

DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

ACCENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  most  popular  publication  of  the  day. 
Splendid  chances  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the 
States.  Send  for  particulars. 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMORIfST,  838  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book. 

HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  Book  has 
been  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with 
Doyle’s  Log-Tables  added,  and  it  is  now  the  most  full  and 
complete  hook  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  gives  correct 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tahles,  wages,  rent,  hoard,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  lias  become  the  Standard 
Book  throughout  the  United  states  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Few  Edition,  with  Doyle's  Loo-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  i  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  233.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


per  month  guaranteed 
-M- h! c? “ F  sure  to  Agrents  every¬ 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina  Clothes 
Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PER  WEEK  nnd  expenses  paid.  W. 
want  a  reliable  agent  in  every  County  in 
the  IT.  S.  Address  Hudson  R.  Wire  Co., 
130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y..  or  Chicago,  Ill. 


TIMES  for  Agents  who  send 

25  cents  for  sample  and  terms  to 

W.  VAN  GAASBEEK,  Hudson,  N.Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[December, 


ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE 

CUTTERS. 

to  Stock  Raisers. 


N.  M.  &  CO.’S  VEGETABLE  CUTTER, 
WELLARD’S  ROOT  CUTTER, 
ROSS’  IMP.  VEGETABLE  CUTTER, 

are  best  adapted  to  cutting  Turnips,  Mangolds,  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  Pumpkins,  etc.,  of  size  best  suited  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  with  remarkable  ease  and  uniformity.  They  are 
simple  and  effective,  aad  have  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  practical  use  on  the  farm.  Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

53  Beckman  St..  IVcw  York, 

anil  Quincy  Hull,  Boston, 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines. 


CADY’S  FAT  KMT 


IRON  SLEIGH  KNEES 

Are  fast  superseding  the  wooden  Knees  for  the  following 
reasons : 


Arc  More  Durable,  no  Joints  to  Decay. 

No  Braces  Underneath  to  Increase  the 
Draft  in  Heavy  Snows  and  Crusts. 

Sleds  call  be  Manufactured  with  this  Knee 
for  One-Third  Dess  than  by  the  Old  Method. 

Require  Dess  Mechanical  Skill  to  Con¬ 
struct  them.  When  the  Bolts  are  Put  in 
they  must  come  into  Dine. 


Farmers  in  their  leisure  moments  can  construct  a  sled  or 
a  pair  of  liohs  best  suited  to  their  wants,  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pense  comparatively,  by  the  use  of  the  Patent  Knee. 


Warranted  as  Represented. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

BRADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


» 


D  rvi>  B 

iiED  Stumer 


For  full  particulars,  address 

ENGLE,  KELLER  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


T  H  3E 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  00., 

Winners  of  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  at  VIENNA, 
for  BEST  CABINET  ORGANS  in 
the  WORLD,  have  REDUCED 
PRICES  of  many  styles,  THIS 
MONTH,  and  are  offering  NEW 
and  IMPROVED  STYLES  at  EX¬ 
TRAORDINARILY  LOW  PRICES.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Warerooms  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago. 


REMINGTON’S 


Sporting,  Hunting,  and  Target 
Breech-Loading 

Rifes  &  Shot  Guns. 

Also.,  Revolving,  Repealing,  Reringer,  and 
Vest  Pocket 

PISTOLS  and  RIFLE  CANES. 

OUR 

Double-Barrel  Breech-Loading  Gun 

IS  NOW  READY. 

The  best  ever  offered,  containing  all  the  most  desirable 
features  of  the  best  imported,  together  with  some  valuable 
improvements  peculiar  only  to  this  gun.  Top  Snap  action, 
half-cocked,  breach  opened  and  shells  extracted  by  one 
motion. 

JJ.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

281  and  283  Broadway,  N.  T. 

OR,  ARMORY,  LLION,  N.  Y. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LIST. 

MAYNARD’S  BREECH-LOADING 

Combination  It i lies  and 
Sliot>Guii$. 
CENTRAL  FIRE 

Reloading  Capped  Cartridges.  Send  for 
Price-list  with  Target  Illustrations. 

Mass.  Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls. 


Protect  Your  Buildings. 

PATENT  LIQUID  SLATE  ROOF  PAINT. 

Fire-Proof  and  Elastic.  Very  Cheap.  Send  for  Circular 
of  Prices  and  Certificates.  ‘ 

DIQUID  SLATE  ROOFING  CO., 

116  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Hallatlay’s  Improved 

■Wind-Mill. 

TJERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
JL  Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  ef 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  new  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 

U.US.' WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00. 

Batavia,  III. 


■n  A  T5  TWrCf  FOR  SALE  in  Delaware  &  Maryland. 

if  AXwiYllJ  All  descriptions  and  sizes,  from  $20  to  $100 
per  acre.  No  finer  farming  country  in  tile  U.  S„  with  all  the 
advantages  of  markets,  fruits,  climate,  and  productiveness. 
Society  good.  Schools  and  Churches  convenient.  Send  for 
circular  to  GEO.  IV.  INGRAM,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Middle- 
town,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 


TCHm  SALE  OE£  I3XUIIA.Hf«I3.- 

-BL  Good  improved  and  unimproved  Lands  near  Railroad 
in  Missouni.  Address  CLEINO  &  WAGNER, 

Rolla,  Phelps  County,  Missouri. 


ETA  RSI  WANTED  within  75  miles  of  New 
U  York  City.  It  must  be  good,  productive  grass  and  fruit 
land.  Address,  stating  terms,  size,  location,  and  improve¬ 
ments,  GEO.  EVANS,  P.  O.  Box  37,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ALE’S 

XJT  HAY,  STRAW,  &  STALK  CUTTER. 

$8  to  $10  for  liand-power.  Eor  hand  or  horse-power.  $16. 
$13,  $22.  76,000  now  in  use. 

O  ALE’S 

Turnip,  Carrot,  &  Potato  Cutter. 

$12.  Turned  by  a  hoy,  cuts  a  bushel  a  minute.  Machines 
need  not  be  paid  tor  till  tried  on  your  farm  and  found  satis¬ 
factory.  Good  chance  for  agents.  Circulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


200,000  Apple  Seedlings, 

Two-year-old— fine.  Sample  sent  to  applicants. 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

INCORPORATED  1857. 

Lectures  for  1S73  will  commence  last  week  in  October,  and 
continue  until  the  last  of  February,  1871. 

Fees:  Matriculation,  $5;  Faculty,  $120;  Graduation, 
$25 ;  Dissecting,  $5.  Address  for  Circulars, 

A.  F.  LIACTARD,  V.S.,  M.D.,  Sec’y. 

205  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


32  PAGES,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL 

Pays  Canvassers  Best. 

The  best  paper  for  the  Farmer,  the  Dairyman,  the  Breeder  of 
Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  the  Bee-Keeper  and  Fish 
Cuiturist.  Every  class  of  Live  Stock  treated  in  EVERY  Number, 
with  an  Interesting  Fireside  Department. 

Buffalo  Printing  Co.,  Ituflalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 

Do  not  subscribe  for  any  work  on  poultry  until  you  have 
seen  this.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  year.  Specimen  copy  10  cts. 
Address 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

HARTFORD,  CT. 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Weight’s  New  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 


Essex  Pigs 

8  to  16  weeks  old.  As  fine  as  any  in  the  country.  Ready  for 
shipping.  A  few  Sows  in  Pig  at  fair  prices. 

Berkshire  Pigs 

All  ages.  BEST  BDOOD.  Warranted  Pu-re. 

A  few  very  fine  Sows  in  Pig  at  fair  prices. 

All  warranted  thorougli-bred. 

FOfg  30  DAYS 

To  reduce  stock  I  will  sell  young  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  or 
more,  of  either  breed,  for  $10  each  :  older  pigs,  including 
sows  ill  pig,  for  15  Cents  per  pound.  Cash  to  accompany 
order ;  balance  will  be  returned,  if  over,  or  collected  C.  O- 
D.,  if  short. 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Shorthorns  for  Sale. 

Bull,  Roderick  Dim,  12,810,  red,  calved  May,  1869,  got  by 
Duke  Imperial  5,526  (from  the  Ductless  family),  out  of  my 
prize  cow’  "Rowena,”  etc. ;  lias  been  at  the  head  of  my  herd 
three  seasons,  and  proved  sure  and  a  superior  getter  ;  is 
quiet,  vigorous,  and  a  fine  show  animal.  Also  a  lew  young 
hulls  and  heifers  from  noted  milking  stock  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Choice  improved  Berkshire  pigs,  from  imported 
stock,  $15  each.  VVM.  G.  MARKHAM, 

Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Tliorough-brctl  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcmcys,  Son  Hi  Down  Skcep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  yon  saw  this  advertisement.) _ _ 

nROMKE  TURKEYS— descended  from 

■*“®  stock  weighing  62  lbs.  the  pair. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  BLACK  BASS. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


BUILDING  PAPER! 


Tor  Sheathing,  Roofing,  Deafening,  Carpet  Lining,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Plastering.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars,  to  B.  E.  Hale  It  Co.,  Co  &  58  Park  Place,  N-  Y„  or  Rock  River  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 


PRIZE  FOWLS. 

Prize  Plymouth  Rock  and  thirty  other  varieties  of  fowls 
and  chicks  for  sale  by  E.  R.  PERKINS,  Salem,  Mass. 


Aj  Farmers,  Dairymen,  and  Stock  Raisers  want  the 

LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL ; 

per  year.  Specimen  free.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A1 

$1.50 
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$20  SAVED! 

To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
nORENCE  SEWISG  MACHINE  CO. 
have  determined  to 

REDUCE  PRICES, 

And  will  hereafter  sell  their  $05  Machine  for 
$t5,  and  other  styles  in  proportion. 

THE  FLORENCE 

is  the  ONLY  Sewing  Machine  that  feeds  the 
worlt  backward  and  forward,  or  to  right 


__  __  _  .  _  .  any 

in  the  market. 

IT  IS  NOW  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Florence,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  ’73.  Agents  Wanted. 


STEEL  PENS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  Yobk. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 


THE 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  OKGAN  00., 

Winners  of  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  at  VIENNA, 
for  BEST  CABINET  ORGANS  in 
the  WORLD,  have  REDUCED 
PRICES  of  many  styles,  THIS 
MONTH,  and  are  offering  NEW 
and  IMPROVED  STYLES  at  EX¬ 
TRAORDINARILY  LOW  PRICES.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Warerooms  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago. 


M-Pronel- 

For  Cripples 

For  In  and 
Can  be  EASILY 
one  having  the 
State  your  case, 
for  illustrated  cir- 
Btyles  and  prices. 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

Out  Door  Use. 

propelled  by  any 
use  of  hands, 
and  send  stamp 
cular  of  different 
S.  A.  SMITH, 
90  William  St., 
X.  Y.  City. 


"■^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Arner.  Inst.,  1870. 

X  MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T,  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


aSaa3BG5133SHHiSB2SaiI^ 

NEW,  USEFUL, -VALUABLE! 

Devoted  to  home  enjoymeot,  instruction,  improvement. 
Containing  over  350  illustrations  nnd  naming  1 160 scien¬ 
tific  fcppliinoea;  description  nnd  price  of  Tool  Chests* 
Amateur  Lathes,  Tools  nnd  Machine* ;  Model  Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Bte&m  hosts,  Sailing  Vessels  ;  Until  emnti  cal  Instru¬ 
ments  ;  Microscopes ;  Chemical  Cabinets,  etc.  Also  series 
ofl46Chemicnlexperimentaandtreatiseon prepanngob- 
je^ for  Microscope  ;  i  nstnxctionsfor  making  Fret  or  Scroll  Work,  with 
home  talon  I,  andi  l lustration's  of  110  useful  parlor  requisites,  vis. :  Bi  rd 
Cages,  Book  Shelves,  Brackets,  Flower  6tands,  Writing  Desks,  Work 
Baskets, etc.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  25c,,  and  with  first  orderfor  ( L00 
worth  of  Designs  will  send  SxtraT  copies  to  refund  priw  of  Book  free. 

GEORGE  PARR.  Buttaia,  N.  Y.,  Manf.  Mechanics’  Tools.  _ 


iSiterna" 
A  tional 
LESSONS 


Want  Agents 


A 


J1ER.  |  UNDSHCitnUTlQtUL  ' 

SUNDAY  lT>  est  Help  for  Sunday 
SCHOOL! School  Teachers  and 
WOEKEE. [Officers.  5th  year.  Si.  50  a 
year.  Club  rates  and  Samples  free. 
J.V.  HcRTTYEE,  4  South  5th  St.  St.  Louis. 


A  Copper  Bull-Ring, 


Stf  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  most  approved  pattern, 
with  screw-driver  for  putting  It  together,  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS 


ON 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food 

FOR 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

With  much  useful  Information  for  STOCK-FEEDERS  and 
FARMERS.  PRICE,  POST-rAID,  20c. 

©RANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO 

POCKET  KNIFE. 


It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a  small 
blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut-cracker, 
a  brad-aw),  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a  slim 
punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  used 
for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  poeket-full 
of  tools  weighing  hut  two  ounces.  The  knife  will  be 
sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  $3.50. 

PAYSON1S 

INDELIBLE  INK. 

This  Ink  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  family.  Briggs’s 
Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years, 
and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds  of  marking,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  writing  upon  coarse  fabrics.  The  Pen  and 
Ink  arc  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  being  thus  portable,  always 
ready  for  use,  nnd  protected  from  loss  or  injury  by  eva¬ 
poration  or  breakage.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75c. 


A  TROCHAR 

FOR 

Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  last  year  we 
gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
chur  and  Cannula  to  be  used 
in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page 
97  (March)  of  the  current 
volume  have  described  the 
use  of  this  apparatus  in  re¬ 
lieving  hoven  in  cattle. 
These  articles  have  brought 
out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find 
just  the  right  kind  among 
the  makers  of  surgical  im¬ 
plements,  we  have  induced 
an  establishment  to  under¬ 
take  their  manufacture.  We 
give  our  engraving  of  last 
year  with  the  Trochar  modi¬ 
fied  and  improved  as  to  the 
point.’'  These  articles  are 
now  in  the  trade,  and  may 
be  had  of  most  dealers  in 
agricultural  implements. 
Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive 
them  from  this  office,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1.00. 

JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE  BREECH-LOADER. 

By  “CLOAN." 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 


Of  the  Breech-Loading  Gun. 

Names  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Breech-Loading  Gun. 

The  Barrels  of  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Selection  of  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

How  Breech-Loaders  are 
Made. 

The  Pin  and  Central  Fire 
Breech-Loaders. 

Metal  and  Paper  Cartridges. 

The  Fit  of  the  Breech-Loader. 

TheLocks  of  a  Breech-Loader. 

To  Take  a  Gun  Lock  to  Pieces. 

Names  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Gun  Locks. 

To  Take  Apart,  and  Put  To 
a  Bree 


gether  a  Breech-Loader. 

Price,  post-paid,  Two  Dollars. 


How  to  Load  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

Powder  for  the  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  New  Explosives. 

Shot  for  the  Breech-Loader. 
Wadding  for  the  Breech- 
Loader.  » 

Concentrators  for  Breech- 
Loaders. 

The  Breech-LoadingGunCase. 
A  Model  Gun  Chest. 

How  to  Clean  a  Breech- 
Loader. 

The  Dead  Shot. 

How  to  Aim. 

The  Value  of  Field  Sports. 
Game  Laws. 

Field  Philosophy. 


Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams’s  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  he  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—The  World,  (New  York). 

CONTENTS  : 


Chap.  1.— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining1 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chan.  L— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  9. — Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11. — The  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 


Chap.  12.— Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Ferneries,  Wardian 
Cases,  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap.  15.— The  Camellia. 

Chap.  Ifi— Til?  Rose. 

Chap.  17.— The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  18.— The  Heliotrope. 

Chap.  19.— Tlie  Geranium. 

Chap.  20.— The  Oleander  ,Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.— Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Chap.  22.— The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnatioms. 

Chap.  24. — Alpine  Plants. 

Chan.  25.— M  iscellaneous 
Plants. 

Chap.  26.  —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 

.  .  .  .  $1.50 


THE  YOUNG- 

HOUSEKEEPER’S  FRIEUD. 

By  MRS.  CORNELIUS. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  work  lias  been  to  furnish  to 
young  housekeepers  the  best  aid  that  a  book  can  give  in  the 
departments  of  which  it  treats.  No  printed  guide  can  per¬ 
fectly  supply  the  place  of  that  experience  which  is  gained 
by  early  and  habitual  attention  to  domestic  concerns.  But 
the  directions  hero  given  are  so  minuto  and  practical,  that 
tlie  observance  of  them  will  prevent  very  many  of  tlie  per¬ 
plexities  which  most  young  people  suffer  during  their  first 
years  of  married  life. 

Tlie  recipes,  witli  very  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  from 
tlie  author’s  own  experience,  or  that  of  her  immediate 
friends.  An  ample  variety  is  given  for  furnishing  the  table 
of  any  American  family ;  but  especial  reference  lias  been 
had  to  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  and  such 
directions  have  been  given  as  will  enable  a  housekeeper  to 
provide  a  good  and  healthful  table,  or,  if  desired,  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

How  well  tlie  author  lias  succeeded  is  manifest  from  tlie 
very  great  favor  with  which  past  editions,  through  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  received.  And  now,  in  this 
new  edition,  she  has  rendered  the  book  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  patronage,  by  a  thorough  revision,  the  omission 
of  a  few  recipes  of  least  value,  the  addition  of  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  Canning  Fruits,  and  more  than  One  Hun¬ 
dred  anil  Fifty  New  Recipes  which  have  been 
tested  by  experienced  housekeepers.  While  tlie  lessons  of 
economy  tauglit  by  the  late  war  have  not  been  forgotten, 
the  author  lias  well  met  tlie  demands  of  the  present  customs 
of  society  far  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  than  used  to  be 
thought  requisite  for  tlie  ample  supply  of  the  family  table. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 

Either  of  tlie  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers* 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Veaey  St.,  New  York. 

wood”  TABES  &  MOBSE, 

j Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  ¥. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  anil 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Sliops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 
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N07ELTY  ainoi  Mies!” 


What  2,000  Editors  Say. 

OUNG  FOLKS’  RURAL— the  largest  and  handsomest 
paper  for  young  people  extant. 

ON  apian  peculiarly  its  own— different  from  any  other 
in  style  and  contents. 

UNDERTAKING  to  supply  wants  that  never  before 
have  been  supplied. 

■J^rohome  in  country  or  city  should  be  without  it— 
enough  can  not  be  said  in  praise. 

REATEST  newspaper  success  of  the  last  three 
years— a  decided  hit. 
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100,000  Readers  Say. 

UI/L  of  the  interesting,  the  amusing,  and  the  instructive 
—old  folks  and  young  alike  enjoy  it. 

OUR  homes  are  happier  for  its  presence  and  teachings— 
exceeds  anything  else  for  the  young. 

IKIC  it  better  than  any  other  periodical  for  juveniles 
1  — the  benefit  to  us  is  beyond  price. 

NOW  of  no  paper  that  begins  to  compare  with  it 
Heaven  reward  you ! 

END  for  a  specimen,  and  look  at  its  bright,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  beaming  pages. 

Extraordinary  Attractions. 

EWARDSin  cash  given  for  best  school  “  compositions,” 
stories,  sketches,  poems,  etc. 

NIQUE  features,  house  ami  field  games,  three  columns 
of  puzzles,  sixteen  large  pages. 

T>  ESERVES  two  pages  of  each  number  for  dialogues, 
JUL-  declamations,  recitations,  etc. 

A  PAIR  of  chromos  (mounted,  etc.,  without  any  ex¬ 
tra  charge)  given  each  subscriber. 

LOVELY  little  landscapes  of  the  sublimest  West¬ 
ern  American  scenery. 

*.*  Terms,  $1.50  per  year;  four  copies,  one  year,  $4; 
eight  copies  (and  one  extra  to  sender  of  club),  $5.  Single 
numbers  (post-paid)  15  cts. 

■*„*  Two  chromos,  “ Morning  on  the  Mississippi”  and 
" Sunset  on  the  Sierras,"  given  to  every  subscriber,  single 
or  club.  Without  extra  charge,  they  are  mounted  and  var¬ 
nished,  ready  for  framing,  and  sent  at  once,  post-paid,  or 
delivered  by  agent. 

*„*  Both  Western*  Rural  (the  great  leading  Farm  and 
Family  Weekly  of  tiie  West)  and  Young-  Folks’  Rural 
one  year,  including  the  chromos,  tor  $3. 

•  ’*  Magnificent  premiums  given  for  clubs  of  subscribers 
for  either  paper,  or  for  both  counted  together.  Full  parti¬ 
culars  of  eve'  100  premiums  sen-,  od.  -'eouest. 

**■  A  $10  goid  waici.  given  27  subscribers,  a  $15  silver 
watch  lor  only  ten  subscribers,  an  $8  solid  gcnd  ring  for  six, 
a  $6  goia  pen  tor  five.  6?c.,  etc. 

*,*  The  Young  Folks  Aural  chromos  and  two  sample 
papers  sent  (for  use  in  canvassing)  for  50  cents. 

•**  The  1'oung  Folks’  Rural  is  sent  “on  trial"  six 
months  (without  chromos)  for  50  cents. 

*„*  The  Western  Rural  is  sent  “on  trial”  three  months 
for  50  cents.  Address 

H.  N.  F.  LEW3S,  Publisher, 

40i  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  ( no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  3-cent 
stamps  for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


TYPE  FOR  SALF. 

This  font  of  Brevier  for  sale,  at  22  cents  per 
pound,  witli  cases  at  $2  per  pair.  High  quads 
and  spaces. 

This  font  of  Minion  for  sale,  at  25  cents  per 
pound,  with  cases  at  $2  per  pair.  High  quads  and 
spaces. 

APPLY  AX  THIS  OFFICE. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  OEGAN  00,, 

Winners  of  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS 
and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  at  VIENNA, 
for  BEST  CABINET  ORGANS  in 
the  WORLD,  have  REDUCED 
PRICES  of  many  styles,  THIS 
MONTH,  and  are  offering  NEW 
and  IMPROVED  STYLES  at  EX¬ 
TRAORDINARILY  LOW  PRICES.  Cata¬ 
logues  Free.  Warerooms  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago. 

GEDHOMEofYOUROWN 

HOW  I  For  answer  to  this  question  send  stamp  for 
National  Colony  Journal. 

MILLER,  HUMBSTON  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  INVENTORS. 

American  Agriculturist 

PATENT  BEPABTMENT 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous  inven¬ 
tors,  we  have  organized  a 

PATENT  DEPARTMENT 

in  connection  with  this  office  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  connected  with 

Securing  Patents 

in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  character  for 

Reliability 

which  has  been  maintained  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  more  than,  thirty  years  will  be  carefully 
guarded  in  this  as  in  other  departments. 

All  Inventors 

desirous  of  procuring  patents  at  moderate  cost  are  in¬ 
vited  to  forward  (express  prepaid)  a  model  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  with  a  brief  description  of  its  working.  The 
model  should  not  exceed  one  cubic  foot  in  dimension. 
Upon  receipt  of  model  an  opinion  as  to  patentability 
will  be  given  free  of  charge. 

Preliminary  Examination 

Pat  tiie  Patent  Office,  to  determine  patenta- 
bility,  will  be  promptly  made  for  a  fee  of  $5. 

Litigation  of  Patents.  ■ 

The  services  of  the  best  counsel  have  been  J|i 
secured  to  prosecute  or  protect  before  the 
U.  S.  Courts  and  the  Patent  Office  the  claims 
of  those  intrusting  their  business  to  this  tcgpil 
agency.  j-j 

Specifications,  drawings,  engravings,  mo¬ 
dels,  and  all  otljnr  appliances  furnished  at  HLM3 
moderate  prices!' 

In  all  dealings  with  this  Department  in¬ 
ventors  may  depend  upon  promptness,  fideli-  Ek  H 
ty  to  their  interests,  and  tiie  best  services 
whicji  can  bo  rendered  by  thorough  experts.  “  ™ 
For  full  particulars,  address  eeGH 

AIV3ERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  | 
PATENT  DEPARTMENT, 

S  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  © 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Practical  Floriculture. 

X  Guide  to  tiie  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  BISTER,  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  1ms  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  ‘-  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  hut  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common- 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “Gardening  lor  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  flic  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER.  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  success  of  this  book  has  probably  not  been  equaled 
by  that  of  any  horticultural  work  of  the  present  day.  Its 
popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  tells  just  what  people 
wisli  to  know— tiie  way  in  which  the  author  made  money  by 
gardening— and  puts  in  a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  success.  The  writer  was  not  afraid  to  have  people 
know  that  he  cultivated  bis  land  for  profit,  and,  more  than 
that,  be  was  quite  willing  that  all  should  know  and  practice, 
if  they  chose,  tiie  very  processes  which  he  had  found  most 
conducive  to  the  desired  end.  The  late  Horace  Greeley  said 
of  this  book:  “There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and 
rapid  reproduction  recorded  therein  which  might  well 
shame  the  dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how 
they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  without  wandering 
to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either.”  And  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  read  and  profited  by  the  work  could  giva 
similar  testimony.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough 
and  tiie  best  book  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  come  from  the 
hand  of  an  American  author. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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THE  PICTURE  REAM 

There  will  be  no  delay  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  beautiful  Chromos  of¬ 
fered  to  subscribers  (see  page  448). 
They  are  now  in  store,  245 
Broadway,  and  can  he  taken 
at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
or  will  bo  sent  by  mail  to  sub¬ 
scribers  immediately  when  postage 
for  that  purpose  is  received  with 
the  subscription. 
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It  Will  Pay. 
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PAY  What?  To  secure  subscribers  for  tbo 
PAY 

PAY  American  Agriculturist,  and  take  therefor 

PAY  the  valuable  Premiums  offered  in  the  New 
PAY 

PAY  List  for  1874  (see  page  469).  Men  and 
PAY  Women,  ®°ys  nT1d  Girls,  Everybody,  read 
PAY  the  Premium  List  and  secure  whatever  you 
p^y  like  in  it.  You  can  do  it,  and  add  largely  to 

PAY  your  income  with  little  labor.  Take  the 
PAY 

PAY  Paper.  Show  it  to  your  neighbors.  Point 

PAY  out  its  valuable  qualities,  its  beautiful  il- 

PAY  lustrations,  etc.,  and  you  will  easily  secure 

£AY  subscribers.  TRY . 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  bv  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture, . 1  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . •. . .  1  50 

Alien’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Alieu's  (K.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  '67  to  ’71,  each,  pa., 50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to ’71, each, pa.,  50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden.  .  2  50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Hammer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures....' .  25 

Boiissinganlt's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Break’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  04 

Bryant's  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  _ .' .  1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Graoe-Grower’s  Guide . ,..., . .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 75 

Copeland’s  Country  l.il'e .  5  00 

Copley’s  “lain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  . 175 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  150 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor: .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animalsand  Plants.  2Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sporlsman’s  Complete  Guide .  I  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct., 1122pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisvillc .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  10  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fislt  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng's  ....  3  50 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols .  10  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Ci'.lturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peae.lt  Culture.... .  150 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun.  Rod.  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hartley's  Barns.  Our.-lmildingst  and  Fences  .  10  04 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  col.  pits  6  50 

Harrison  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson  s  Gardening  lor  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . $  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  llorsekeepers .  175 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ clotlt..  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  l  no 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson's  Dow  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  Mow  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  audits  Uses .  .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuc.har's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  150 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . *. _  1  00 

Monckion's  National  Builder . 12  Oil 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  l  so 

My  Vineyard  at  T.akeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Stra wherry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Percheron  Horse .  . .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.).. .  paper..  25 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall's  Slieep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _  GO 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  I' olio,  lit  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders  Domestic  Poultry  .paper.  40c _ bound..  75 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text-Book . .  .  75 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayltew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’ Farm  lm  pie  ntents  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  150 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50. 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder's  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  150 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  100 

Warlng’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  ill  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes  .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  Peonle .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Window  Gardening . 1  50 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Woodward's  Countrv  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Nation  tl  Architect  . .  12  ro 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper. .  2  00 

Yon.itt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  150 

Youattand  Martin  on  Cattle. . 1  50 

locate  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youati  on  Sheep  .  1  00 

O.  JT.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tl»c  fallowing  Books: 

Arcniteetnre.  By  Cummings  &  Milier . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modfetn  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bieknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village.  Builder . 5  00 

“  Village  Builder  aud  Supplement.  1  Vol . .  12  00 

"  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive,  to. . 10  GO 


Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) _ _ 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  ol  the  United  States. 


.  _ . _  1 

Betnent  s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2 

Britlgeinan  s  Y'oung  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2 

Burr  s  Vegetables  of  America .  5 

1 


Carpenters' and  Builders'  Guide . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book,  (liolly) _ 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.). . .  10 

Chemistry  of  Die  Farm.  (Nichols.) . .  1 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . . .  .  1 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . . . . .  ...  3 

Downing's  Rural  Essays .  5 

Du  Brcnil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2 

Farming  for  Boys .  1 

Fishing  in  Am  erican  Waters.  (Scott.),., .  3 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2 

Geyclin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  .  ..  1 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol _  4 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5 

llatiie.d’s  /.nit  rican  House  Carpenter .  3 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Ea«v.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . . 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  .  .  1 

lvemp's  Landscape  Gardening .  2 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder .  10 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 

Maybe  tv's  Illustrated  Morse  Management . .  — .  3 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussanee) .  5 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson.) . . .  3 

Morrell'S  American  Shepherd  .  1 

Mrs. "Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . —  2 

My  Farm  of  Kdgewood .  1 

Norris'  Fish  Culture .  1 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 6 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1 

Quincy  (Hon.  Jositt.lt)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden .  1 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  —  1 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  3 

Rand’s  Flo  tvers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each .  1 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much. .  1 

Rural  Studies .  1 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3 

Strong’s  Culti  ration  of  the  Grape .  3 

Tegctnieier’s  Poultry  Book .  9 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 1 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition,  Svo .  2 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  ' .  1 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist .  3 

Trapper’s  Guide.. . . . —  1 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2 

Williard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3 

Youmans  s  Household  Science .  2 


FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

Wc  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  lor  the  Chromos  which  are 
nowbeing  distributed.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  lollows: 

For  American  Agriculturist  Chromo, 
“  UP  FOR.  REPAIRS,” 

Letter  A.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.15 

“  B.  Wider,  “  . .  “  . 1.75 

“  C.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  2.75 

Letter  D.  F till  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

“  E.  “  “  “  2H  “  “  .  2.00 

“  F.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame  2  inches  wide .  2  50 

“  G.  “  ’’  Fluted  3  «  “  .  4.00 

For  American  Agriculturist  Chromo. 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Baud _ $1.15 

“  2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  _  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  _  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide.  . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2>4  ’’  “  . 2.00 

“  6.  Belgian  Gilt  F®ae,  2  inches  wide .  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  4.00 

For  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo, 
“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 

No.  S.  Neat  Blaek-Walnuc  F^nte,  Gilt  Band _ $1.40 

“  0.  Wider  “  “  “  “  “  2.20 

“  10.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  _  3.23 

No.  11.  Full  Gilt  Frame  2  inches  wide . $1.75 

“  12.  “  “  “  2 K  “  “  2.50 

“  13.  Belgian  Gils  Frame.  2  inches  wide .  3.00 

“  14.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 5.00 

Address  orders,  specifying  by  its  letter  or  number  the  frame 
desired,  and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

246  3koadwaY)  New  York, 


THE  BEST  THINGS  OUT 

FOR  . 


CHILDREN. 


CRANDALL’S  BLOCKS. 


BEAUTIFUL, 

AMUSING, 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

CRANDALL’S 
Building  -  Blocks. 

Price— No.  1,  $2;  No.  3,  $1 ;  No.  4,  $1. 

CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade  -  Blocks. 

Price  $1. 

CRANDALLS 
Expression  -  Blocks. 

Price  50  Cts. 

Express  charges,  in  nil  cases,  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 

MANUFACTURED  JiY 

C.  M.  CRANDALL  &  CO. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home, 

The  publishers  of  the  Amei'ican  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-first.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  011  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal.  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  years  1S60,  ’70,  ’71,  and  ’72.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt,  on 
hack  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00 ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broodway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1873-3 


THE  ffl  TRIBUNE  BUILDING. 


I  Vie  new  Tribune  building  stands  upon  the  old  site,  and  is 
the  largest  newspaper  office  in  the  world.  The  building 
is  nine  stories  high,  and  its  total  cost  will  be  one  million  of 
dollars .] 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER. 

BETTER  THATT  EVER. 

It  is  the  unanimous  and  unsolicited  verdict  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  readers  of  THE  TRIBUNE  that  the 
paper  was  never  so  good  as  at  the  present  time.  During  the 
past  year  it  lias  enlarged  its  field  and  improved  its  facilities 
in  every  direction,  and  enters  upon  the  year  1871,  which  is  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  in  public  and  political  affairs, 
with  most  encouraging  prospects.  THE  TRIBUNE,  how¬ 
ever,  believes  in  deeds  rather  than  in  words,  in  results 
rather  than  in  promises.  It  points  to  its  record  and  its  col¬ 
umns  for  the  past  twelve  months- as  the  best  evidence  of 
what  it  lias  done,  and  the  most  satisfactory  pledge  of  wliat 
it  will  do.  All  tlie  distinctive  features  of  the  paper  will  lie 
preserved  and  strengthened;  t lie  "  Extras,”  whose  sale  has 
reached  hundreds  of  thousands,  be  continued  ;  the  front 
of  its  new  building  completed,  and  t tie  present  admitted 
pre-eminence  of  the  paper  not  only  maintained,  but  still 
further  advanced. 

As  ail  invaluable  napar  for  the  farmers  of  the  whole  conn- 
try  THE  TRIBUNE  fully  maintains  ils  well-known  an  i  ad¬ 
mitted  position.  It  publishes  much  more  matter  of  interest 
to  farmers  and  their  families  than  any  of  the  strictly  “  agri¬ 
cultural  ”  papers,  and  no  farmer  can  afford  to  he  without  it 
unless  he  can  afford  also  to  be  without  all  the  market' re¬ 
ports— cattle,  grain,  and  produce  -information  of  agricul¬ 
tural  events  and  progress.  and  all  the  general  news  of  the 
dav.  T,o  every  intelligent  farmer  THE  TRIBUNE  is  simply 
Indispensable. 

TERMS  OP  THE  TRIBUNE. 

Daily  fhv  mail),  one  year.  $10. 

Skm(-Wekkly.  one  year,  $3;  five  conies,  one  year,  $12.50; 
ten  copies  (and  one  Extra),  one  year,  $25. 

Weekly,  one  year,  $2;  five  copies,  $7.50;  toil  copies, 
$12.51);  twenty  copies.  $22;  and  thirty  copies,  *30. 

Each  person  procuring  a  club  of  ten  or  more  subscribers 
Is  entitled  to  one  extra  WEEKLY,  and  of  fifty  or  more  to  a 
SEMI-WEEKLY.  Paners  addressed  separatelv  to  each 
member  of  clubs  will  be  charged  ten  cents  additional  to  the 
above  rates. 

Former  subscribers  to  THE-  TRIBUNE  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  its  books  since  February,  1873;  can  obtain 
the  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  until  Jaimarv  1,  1875,  l>v  sending  1 
$2  —subscription  for  one  year. 

Terms  Invariably  Cash  in  Advance. 

Remittances  at  senders’ risk,  unless  in  registered  letter,  by 
draft  on  New  York,  or  postal  money  order.  If  vou  arc 
not  a  subscriber,  semi  tor  a  specimen  TRIBUNE,  which  will 
be  returned  free. 

Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  New  Yorlt. 


THE  TRIBUNE  EXTRAS. 

No.  Nil— The  Evangelical  Alliance.  Meeting  in  New 
York.  Papers,  Discussions,  and  Proceedings,  complete. 
Thirty-two  pages.  Price  J5  cents.  Ten  copies,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  for  $2. 

No.  XIII.— The  Farmers’  War.  Letters  from  the  Western 
and  North-western  States  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Purpose 
of  the  Farmers’  Granges.  Price  10  cents.  Twenty  copies 
to  nny  address,  post-paid,  for  $1.50. 

TnincNK  Extras,  Nos.  1  to  9  inclusive,  or  Nos.  6,7. 8, 10,  and 
12  will  )ie  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
for 50  cents.  The  entire  extra  series  of  11  numbers,  now 
published,  sent  by  mail  for  $1.  Circulars,  giving  full  details 
and  contents  of  each  extra  sheet,  sent  free  on  application. 

Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  Ncxv  York. 


For  E.  M.  BOYNTON’S  PAT.  LIGHT¬ 
NING  SAWS,  address  80  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 
Beware  of  infringements.  Genuine  will  cut  three  times 
as  fast  as  an  axe.  A  6-ft.  cross  cut,  $6.  Send  for  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  In 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases.  Newels.  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 


loucto’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  nnd 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 

Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


343  Broadwat,  New  York. 


Issued  every  week,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Journals 


In  the  world.  Its  general  features  embrace  the  Best 
Original  Stories,  of  the  purest  character  and  high¬ 
est  grade,  from  the  most  eminent  writers ;  good  Edi¬ 
torials  on  live  topics  of  the  day,  unbiased  by  politics 
or  sectarianism;  contributions  on  live  topics,  Moral, 
Social  and  Political,  from  the  ablest  pens;  a  most  capi¬ 
tal  Household  Department,  helpful  to  every 
woman  ;  a  Children’s  and  Youth’s  Department, 
that  for  pleasing  nnd  instructive  stories,  etc.,  and  for 
arousing  a  healthful  spirit  of  emulation  in  children  is  un¬ 
equaled.  In  short.  Hearth  and  Home  is  a  complete 
and  very  choice  Home  and  Literary  Paper  of 
the  highest  order. 

TERMS,  ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE: 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  -  $3.00. 

Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  -  2.35  each. 
Ten  or  more  Copies,  -  -  -  2.50  each. 

20  cents  a  year  extra  when  sent  to  British  America. 

AH  EXQUISITE  CHUOMO, 

[Size  14  X  20,  in  18  Colors.'] 

“  The  Strawberry  G-irl,” 
FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER 

TO 

Hearth  and  Home. 

This  beautiful  Chvomo,  which  the  Publishers  of 
Hearth  and  Home  have  provided  for  yearly  subscribers, 
is  printed  18  times,  in  colors,  to  produce  the  beautiful 
coloring  and  shading  of  the  original.  A  copy  is  now 
within  easy  reach  of  every  Home  in  America. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  rich  treasure  for  any  Household. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  the  choicest  reading,  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  and  full  of  instruction.  With  all  its  at¬ 
tractions,  and  other  improvements  contemplated,  the 
price  of  Hearth  and  Home  continues  at  the  low  rate 
of  only  $3  a  year,  or  $4  for  Hearth  and  Home  and  the 
American  Agriculturist.  (With  the  Agriculturist  there 
will  also  be  presented  a  most  beautiful  Chrotno  of  an 
original  picture,  painted  expressly  for  this  purpose,  by 
I!.  F.  Reinhart.  Sent.,  mounted,  for  only  25  cents  extra. 
N.  15. — $4.75  secures  both  papers  for  the  year,  and  both 
C'hromos,  mounted  and  sent  prepaid.) 

The  nnARTii  and  IIome  Chromos  are  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  to  subscribers.  No  charge 
for  the  Cliromo  when  taken  at  the  office,  unmounted. 
If  to  be  sent  prepaid,  unmounted,  20  cents  must  he 
sent  for  prepayment  and  packing. 

It  will  be  mounted  and  varnished,  ready  for  putting  into 
a  frame,  for  30  cents  extra— that  is,  lor  50  cents 
it  will  be  mounted.  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Prepaid  to  yearly  subscribers  (to  Hearth 
and  Home).— That  is,  the  Heauth  and  Home  Ghromo 
will  be  delivered 


At  the  Office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  mounted, . 30  cents  Extra. 

If  sent  prepaid,  TJnmoiinted, . 20  cents  Extra. 

u  mounted, . .50  cents  Extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving  the 
office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have  them 
mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  he  done  elsewhere. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  STORY. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


A  Man  of  Honor. 


By  GEOEGE  CAEY  EGGLESTON. 
Finely  II illustrated. 


The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  commending  this  as 
one  of  the  most  charming  stories  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  American  people.  Mr.  Eggleston  lias  given  to  it, 
with  rare  fidelity,  the  local  coloring  of  the  part  of  the 
country  where  its  scenes  are  laid.  It  is  a  realistic  story 
of  life  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Its  people  arc  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Robert Pagebrook,  the  “Man  of  Honor,”  is 
every  inch  a  man,  and  his  sayings  and  doings  at  once  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  the  reader's  attentive  interest.  It  is  a 
love-story,  too,  and  has  the  merit,  which  is  not  as  com¬ 
mon  as  it  might  lie  nowadays,  of  ending  to  the  reader’s 
entire  satisfaction. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  t.  Mr.  Pagebrook  gets  up  and  calls  an  Ancient 
Lawgiver.— 2.  Mr.  Pagebrook  is  Invited  to  Break¬ 
fast. — 3.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Eats  his  Breakfast. — 4.  Mr. 
Pagebrook  Learns  Something  about  the  Customs  of 
the  Country.— 5.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Makes  some  Acquain¬ 
tances.— 6.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Makes  a  Good  Impression. 
— 7.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Learns  Several  Things — 8.  Miss 
Sudie  Makes  an  Apt  Quotation.— 9.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Meets 
an  Acquaintance.— 10.  Chiefly  Concerning  “  Foggy.”— 
11.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Rides.— 12.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Dines 
with  his  Cousin  Sarah  Ann.— 13.  Concerning  the  Rivu¬ 
lets  of  Blue  Blood.— 14.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Afanages  to 
be  in  at  the  Death. — 15.  Some  very  Unreasonable 
Conduct.— 10.  What  Occurred  Next  Morning.— 17.  In 
which  Mr.  Pagebrook  Bids  his  Friends  Good-by. — 18. 
Mr.  Pagebrook  Goes  to  Work.— 19.  A  Short  Chapter, 
not  very  Interesting,  perhaps,  but  of  some  Importance 
in  the  Story,  as  the  Reader  will  probably  Discover  after 
awhile. — 20.  Cousin  Sarnh  Ann  Takes  Robert's  Part. 
—01.  Miss  Barksdale  Expresses  some  Opinions.— 22. 
Mr.  Sharp  Docs  his  Duty.— 23.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Takes 
a  Lesson  in  the  Law.— 24..  Mr.  Pagebrook  Cuts  Himself 
Loose  from  the  Past  and  Plans  a  Future.— 25.  In  which 
Miss  Sudie  Acts  very  Unreasonably.—  2(i.  In  which  Mias 
Sudie  adopts  the  Socratic  Method.— 27.  Air.  Pagebrook 
Accepts  an  Invitation  to  Lunch  and  Another  Invitation. 
23.  Major  Pagebrook  Assorts  Himself.— 29.  Mr.  Barksdale 
the  Younger  goes  upon  a  Journey.— 30.  The  Younger 
Air.  Barksdale  Asks  to  he  Pnt.  upon  his  Oath.— 31.  Air. 
William  Barksdale  Explains.— 32.  Which  is  also  the 
Last. 

ILLUSTRATIONS:— By  AI.  Woolf. 

“Now  I've  Got  You  ”  (Frontispiece).— Air.  Robert 
Pagebrook  was  “  Blue.”-“  I  Fall  at  Once  into  a  Chronic 
State  of  Washing  up  Things.”—11  Foggy.”  - Cousin 
Sarah  Ann.— The  Rivulets  of  Blue  Blood.— Aliss  Sudie 
Declares  Herself  “  so  Glad.”— Bet  Him  Serve  it  at  Once. 

Them” _ “  Very  Well,  Then.”— “I’m  as  Proud  and  as 

Glad  as  a  Boy  with  Red  Alorocco  Tops  to  his  Boots.” 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1-50 

ORANGE  JUDD  ?OMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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